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From  Cluumben'  JournoL 
"six  months  at  GRAEFENBKRG." 

This  is  a  somewhat  carions  production,*  pur- 
porting to  be  an  account  of  a  water-cure  performed 
by  the  celebrated  Priessnitz,  and  we  bring  it  under 
the  notice  of  our  readers,  in  order  that  they  may 
know  something  of  this  mojlem  heresy  in  thera- 
peutics. The  author,  Mr.  H.  C.  Wright,  a  devout 
oelieTsr  in  the  water>cure,  is,  we  presume,  a  citi- 
len  of  the  United  States,  where,  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  he  has  spent  twelve  years  in 
making  addresses  to  the  public,  for  the. promotion 
of  Sunday  Schools,  Teetotalism,  Anti-Slavery,  and 
Peace ;  from  which  we  may  understand  that  he  is 
an  enthusiast  in  carrying  out  to  a  practical  issue 
the  theories  and  opinions  which  he  adopts.  Be- 
sides lecturing  on  the  above  topics,  Mr.  Wright 
tells  as  that  for  fifteen  years  he  had  drunk  nothing 
bat  cold  water;  no  alcoholic  liquors,  fermented  or 
distilled,  no  tea,  no  chocolate,  no  warm  drink  of 
any  kind,  had  passed  his  lips  during  that  time; 
neither  had  he  indulged  in  tobacco  in  any  form. 
He  had  further  been  exposed  to  great  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  from  100  degrees  above,  to  10  de- 
crees belong  zero  (Fahrenheit)  by  night  and  by 
day,  by  Isnd  and  by  sea.  For  the  sake  of  invig- 
oration,  he  accustomed  himself  to  bathe  and  wash 
himself  in  cold  water  every  morning.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  precautions,  his  labors  affected 
his  lungs,  and  for  three  years  he  took  great  care 
of  himself,  by  using  flannel  next  the  skin,  fur  or 
wool  mufflers  round  the  neck,  besides  otherwise 
averting  the  effects  of  cold.  All  would  not  do ; 
medical  advisers  said  his  lungs  were  ulcerated ; 
he  had  a  dry  and  painful  cough  ;  and,  in  short,  he 
was  in  a  very  bad  way.  Thus  knocked  up  in 
health,  he  bethinks  himself  of  proceeding  to  Graef- 
enberg,  in  Silesia,  there  to  put  himself  under  the 
care  of  Priessnitz,  the  originator  and  head  of  the 
wateiHmre  system. 

He  arrived  at  Graefenberg  on  the  9th  of  January, 
1844,  along  with  two  companions,  and,  as  the  main 
building  was  full,  he  got  an  apartment  in  a  neigh- 
boiing  house.  "  We  were,"  says  he,  "to  pay 
three  and  a  half  florins,  or  seven  shillings  British, 
per  week,  for  the  use  of  the  room,  and  for  firewood, 
until  the  Ist  of  March ;  at  which  season  the  in- 
creased demand  for  lodgings,  occasioned  by  the 
greater  influx  of  guests,  generally  raises  the  rent 
of  the  lodgings.  Our  room  was  furnished  with  a 
tile  stove,  which  was  of  course  a  fixture ;  three 
deal  bedsteads,  which  were  simply  oblong  boxes  on 
legs,  without  hangings  above  or  below ;  a  sofa  cov- 
ered with  leather ;  a  small  mirror ;  a  clumsy  wash- 
ing apparatus  of  coarse  eaithenware ;  with  tables, 
chairs,  chests  of  drawers  made  of  unpaint^d  deal. 
The  furniture  in  all  the  lodging-houses  is  of  the 
very  simplest  construction.  We  engaged  a  bade- 
diener,  or  bath-man,  to  take  care  of  our  room, 
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make  our  fire,  and  attend  us  in  our  baths,  for  one 
florin  or  two  shillings  per  week.  We  then  hired 
our  beds  and  bedding  by  the  week,  purchased 
blankets,  sheets,  and  bandages,  and  bespoke  our 
board  in  the  saloon,  or  great  dining-hall  in  Piiess- 
nitz's  establishment,  for  which  we  were  each  to  pay 
nine  shiUings  per  week. 

"  As  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  saloon,  which  is  the  great  centre  of  reunion, 
gossip,  and  social  intercourse  for  the  cure-guests,  I 
may  as  well  describe  it  here.  The  saloon  is  a 
large  and  loily  room,  about  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty feet  long,  forty  feet  wide,  and  twenty-five  feet 
high.  It  is  plainly  ceiled,  and  the  walls  are  white- 
washed. In  the  centre  of  the  west  end  is  the  en- 
tiance-door,  over  which  is  the  orchestra  for  the 
musical  performers  at  the  dinners  on  Sunday,  and 
at  the  entertainments  occasionally  given  by  the 
guests.  The  east  end  opposite  to  the  entrance  is 
furnished  with  a  portrait  of  the  emperor,  and  is 
lighted  by  four  windows  in  two  rows,  one  above  the 
other.  There  are  also  two  rows  of  eight  windows 
each  on  the  south,  and  two  rows  of  four  windows 
each  on  the  north  side.  The  end  of  the  saloon 
next  the  door  is  occupied  with  rows  of  plain  deal 
tables,  extending  about  half  way  down  the  length 
of  the  room,  at  which  the  guests  take  their  meals. 
These  can  be  laid  out  to  accommodate  three  hun- 
dred guests,  but  the  greatest  number  who  sat  down 
together  during  my  stay  did  not  exceed  two  hun- 
dred. Priessnitz  presides  at  the  first  of  these  tsr 
bles,  and  it  is  here  that  he  is  generally  consulted 
by  such  of  his  patients  as  board  in  the  saloon. 
The  lower  end  of  the  room  below  the  tables  is  sur- 
rounded by  sofas,  and  furnished  with  several  large 
mirrors,  and  with  a  piano.  The  vacant  space  be- 
tween the  sofas  and  the  ends  of  the  tables,  as  well 
as  the  space  between  and  around  the  tables,  is  used 
as  a  lounge  and  promenade.  The  saloon  is  hung 
round  with  the  flags  of  fifteen  different  nations, 
which  have  sent  patients  to  Graefenberg.  No- 
where will  you  find  a  greater  variety  of  character 
within  a  small  space,  than  in  the  saloon  at  Graefen- 
berg. Attracted  thither  in  search  of  health  from 
all  parts  of  Christendom,  upwards  of  one  hundred 
individuals  sit  down  to  table  daily,  and  the  diversi- 
ty of  language,  costume,  complexion,  and  man- 
ners, may  be  imagined.  Materials  for  romance, 
and  subjects  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  observer 
of  human  nature,  lie  thickly  around  you  in  this  lit- 
tle republio^this  pure  democracy  in  the  midst  of  a 
pure  despotism.  The  patients  looked  so  healthy, 
and  ate  so  heartily,  that  our  first  impression  was, 
that  there  must  be  some  mistake,  and  that  these 
persons  fjould  not  be  on  the  sick  list.  We  supped' 
amongst  them  on  the  evening  of  our  arrival,  and 
made  our  arrangements  to  have  an  interview  with 
Priessnitz  on  tl^e  following  day." 

Priessnitz  having  examined  him,  and  given  di- 
rections to  his  badediener,  or  attendant,  how  he 
should  be  treated,  the  process  of  cure  commences. 
It  was  on  the  12th  of  January,  when  the  thermom- 
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eter  was  nearly  at  zero,  that  the  first  movement 
was  made.  *<  AH  my  flannels  were  laid  aside ;  my 
silk,  cotton,  worsted,  and  far  mufflers  were  thrown 
off.  I  was  ordered  two  leintuchs  (wet  sheets)  dai- 
ly, one  at  five  in  the  morning,  the  other  at  five  in 
the  evening,  with  a  cold  bath  after  each.  At  first, 
for  about  a  week,  I  took  the  abgeschrecktebad 
(tepid  shallow  bath)  instead  of  the  cold  bath,  after 
the  leintuch.  At  eleven,  a.  m.,  I  had  a  sitzbad 
(sitting  bath)  for  fifteen  minutes.  I  wore  the  um- 
schlag  (a  damp  bandage  covered  by  a  dry  one) 
round  my  body,  and  changed  it  four  times  a  day. 
Every  morning  before  breakfast,  be  the  weather 
ever  so  inclement,  I  walked  four,  six,  or  cometimes 
eight  miles,  and  drank  six  or  eight  tnmblers  of  cold 
water.  I  also  took  a  walk  a&r  the  sitzbad  and 
evening  leintuch,  to  excite  reaction.  This  treat- 
ment lasted  for  three  months.  I  afterwards  took 
the  douche  or  waterfall  bath  once  a  day,  and  in- 
stead of  the  evening  leintuch  and  cold  bath,  two 
abreibungs  (wet-sheet  baths)  at  intervals  of  an 
hour." 

This  perpetual  wrapping  in  wet  sheets,  rubbing, 
plunging  into  ice-cold  baths,  and  exposure  in  all 
weathers,  was  trying,  and  sometimes  painful — ^the 
very  thoughts  of  the  cold-plunge  bath,  when  lying 
in  bed'in  the  morning,  being  horror ;  but  the  effects 
were  not  of  the  deadly  kind,  which  might  have  been 
anticipated.    '<  From  the  first,"  continues  our  au- 
thor, '*  I  found  the  cure  exceedingly  stimulating. 
The  various  external  and  internal  applications  of 
cold  water,  the  out-door  exercise  and  pure  air, 
which  in  my  walks  I  allowed  to  circulate  about  my 
neck,  throat,  and  chest  as  much  as  possible,  had, 
.  during  the  first  three  months,  a  most  invigorating 
.  effect.    A  rash  appeared  upon  my  neck,  chest,  and 
:  shoulders,  and  around  my  body  under  the  umschlag, 
:4nd  was  rather  annoying,  from  the  burning  and 
-  itching  which  it  occasioned.    My  cough  cea^ ;  I 
'  had  a  voracious  appetite ;  I  found  that  my  breath- 
ing grew  deeper,  stronger,  and  easier,  and  that  I 
.  could  elimb  the  mountains  more  rapidly,  and  with 
less  panting. 

**  But  a  painful  change  was  at  hand.  About  the 
first  of  Apnl  all  my  joints,  ai^d  especially  my  knees, 
began  to  grow  stiff,  sore,  and  weak ;  walking  be- 
came painful ;  and  after  sitting  a  few  moments,  I 
found  It  difileult  to  straighten  my  knees.  I  became 
gloomy  and  disheartened,  but  was  assured  by  those 
about  me  that  these  were  fiivorable  symptoms,  be- 
ing evidences  that  the  cure  was  taking  effect.  The 
whole  surface  of  my  body,  even  my  hands  and  face, 

*  became  very  sensitive  to  the  touch  of  cold  water. 
It  seemed  as  if  my  nerves  were  laid  bare.  I  had  a 
perfect  horror  of  cold  water — a  kind  of  hydropho- 

'  bia.  As  the  spring  advanced,  and  the  weather 
^w  milder,  but  damper,  the  cure  became  more 
mtolerable.  I  found  the  damp  weather  of  April 
and  May  far  worse  than  the  cold  of  January  and 
February.  I  became  afflicted  with  acute  and  throb- 
bing pain  in  my  teeth,  jaws,  and  face,  for  which  I 
was  directed  to  rub  the  back  of  my  head,  and  my 
neck  and  face,  with  my  hands  wet  in  cold  water. 
I  was  also  ordered  to  rub  ray  knees  frequently  in 

'  the  same  way.  This  was  the  crisis ;  and  for  some 
weeks  I  was  as  miserable  as  the  most  enthusiastic 

•  admirer  of  the  water-cure  could  desire.  Indeed  I 
was  often  congratulated  on  my  misery,  which  was 

'  regarded  as  the  prelude  to  a  speedy  cure.    At  the 
.  close  of  April  I  had  boils  on  my  arms,  hands,  fin- 
gers, and  chin,  and  nearly  all  over  mj  body.  They 
suppurated  and  discharged ;  and  durmg  the  month 
of  May  they  all  healed ;  and  none  have  since  ap- 


peared." And  60  the  cure  was  completed.  Whfle 
It  was  going  on,  "  nothing  surprised  me  more  than 
the  penect  safe^  with  which  I  cast  aWay  my  com- 
fortable warm  flannels  and  mufflers.  A  terrible 
cold  upon  my  lungs,  and  an  increase  of  cough, 
were  the  least  that  I  expected  ;  but  I  was  agreesr 
bly  disappointed.  In  my  walks,  for  three  months, 
1  bad  no  hat  or  cap  on  my  head,  no  handkerchief 
around  my  neck,  not  even  my  shirt  collar  buttoned. 
My  clothes  have  often  been  completely  drenched 
with  snow  and  rain,  and  my  hair  filled  with  snow ; 
but  I  have  not  had  the  slightest  cold  upon  my 
lungs,  nor  any  which  a  leintuch  or  one  night's  rest 
has  not  cured.  My  only  remedy  has  been  to  take 
an  abreibung,  and  put  on  dry  clothes,  on  returning 
to  my  room  to  take  off  my  wet  clothes.  This  sim- 
ple process  has  not  only  saved  me  from  taking  cold, 
but  also  from  the  effects  of  over  exertion.  •  •  • 
I  went  to  Graefenber^  resolved  to  submit  implicitly 
to  Priessnitz's  directions.  I  did  so,  and  was  re- 
stored to  health.  I  am  certain  that  my  long  absti- 
nence from  all  alcoholic  and  warm  drinks,  and  my 
disuse  of  tobacco  in  all  its  modes,  and  of  medical 
drugs,  have  been  powerful  aids  to  my  recovery. 
If  any  one  will  make  cold  water  his  only  beverage, 
and  abstain  entirely  from  the  use  of  medicine,  he 
will  find  the  water-cure  sufficient  to  cure  any  dis- 
ease that  may  assail  him ;  if  it  be  not  absolutely 
incurable,  and  if  he  be  determined  to  persevere  in 
whatever  process  may  be  reauisite  for  his  recovery. 
But  whoever  expects  to  find  health  by  the  water- 
cure  while  wrapped  up  in  flannels,  and  lounging  in 
easy  chairs  and  on  sofas,  in  a  warm,  air>tight  room, 
without  personal  exertion  and  activity,  will  certain- 
ly be  disappointed  ;  for  persevering  exercise  in  the 
pure  fresh  air  is  an  essential  element  of  the  cure." 

We  have  thus  let  our  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the 
water-cure  tell  his  own  story,  excluding  only  the 
details  of  the  different  steps  in  the  process,  for 
which  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself.  It  appears 
to  us  that  the  success  of  such  remedies  is  in  a  great 
measure  traceable  to  what  ordinary  medical  men 
too  frequently  neglect — attention  to  air,  exercise, 
amusement,  and  diet ;  or,  more  properly,  the-  de- 
velopment of  the  natural  powers  and  functions  of 
the  system,  some  of  which,  in  the  ordinary  circum- 
stances of  an  artificial  existence,  are  dormant,  or 
almost  extinguished.  Why,  in  therapeutics,  there 
should  be  so  little  insisted  on  in  the  way  of  general 
reinvigoration,  by  recalling  nature  to  her  post,  and 
so  much  done  by  the  artificial  stimulus  of  medi- 
cines, is  more  than  we  can  understand,  unless  it  be 
that  the  duty  of  prescribing  and  charging  for  drugs 
is  a  much  more  easy  one  than  that  of  studying  a 
man's  whole  constitution,  and  giving  him  rules  for 
keeping  it  in  health.  Perhaps,  however,  the  med- 
ical profession  is  not  alone  to  blame.  In  England 
and  the  United  States  there  is  a  fanatical  love  of 
medicine,  and  men  often  resort  to  them  as  an  off> 
hand  mode  of  cure,  having,  or  thinking  they  have, 
no  time  for  more  deliberate,  though  more  natural 
and  effectual  measures. 

Priessnitz,  whose  proceedings  are  so  much  at  va- 
riance with  those  of  the  m^ical  world,  is  not  a 
physician,  neither  is  he  an  educated  man,  and  we 
are  informed  he  is  seldom  seen  with  a  book  in  his 
hand.  He  writes  no  prescriptions ;  all  his  direc^ 
tions  are  verbal,  and  given  to  the  attendants  in 
whose  hands  he  places  his  patients.  Priessnitz,  in 
fact,  is  nothing  noore  than  a  German  peasant  or 
small  farmer  ;  a  man  with  much  shrewdness,  who 
studies  nature  only,  and  probably  never  read  a  book 
on  medicine  in  his  life.    Visited  by  hosts  of  peo- 
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pie,  nuy  doabtless  with  imagfinary  ooraplftints, 
aad  others  laboriiig  under  the  ^ects  of  intemper- 
Moe,  late  hoare,  and  other  excesses  of  yarioos 
kinds,  he  seems  to  set  about  restoring  the  ad  nor- 
mal pith  of  the  oonstitntion  by  some  simple  modes 
of  treatment.  How  far  the  application  of  water, 
internal  or  external,  has  a  direct  curative  effect,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  say ;  but  we  entertain  no  doubt 
that  many  would  recover  at  home,  without  water  in 
any  axtraordinary  sljrle  of  application,  if  they  would 
lefrain  from  certain  indulgences,  put  away  canker- 
ing earee,  and  take  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open 
air  daily. 

In  the  establishment  of  Graefenberg  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  studied  absence  of  comfort.  Much 
of  the  time  of  the  patients  is  occupied  in  WaJking 
among  the  hills,  drinking  water  at  every  spring 
they  pass,  and  also  in  hard  out-door  labor.  Saw- 
ing wood  appears  to  be  one  of  the  occnpations  most 
Snerally  admired  and  followed ;  many  work  in  the 
Ids;  and  others,  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen, 
may  be  seen  carrying  grass  on  their  backs  to  the 
eows.  In  the  evenings,  afler  an  early  supper,  all 
enjoy  themselves  with  in-door  amusements,  among 
which  dancing  to  a  band  of  music  is  the  principal. 
Ladies,  who  in  the  morning  were  working  wiUi 
bare  heads  and  arms  in  the  fields,  are  now  dressed 
in  white  gowns,  kid  doves,  and  satin  slippers,  and 
going  through  the  masses  of  the  dance  with  counts, 
barons,  and  eaptuns.  In  winter,  when  field-labor 
18  at  a  stand,  sledging  is  a  common  recreation ;  and 
when  tired  of  this  gleesome  and  rough  sport,  there 
are  always  billiards  and  other  games.  '*  Concerts 
are  oeeasionally  given  in  the  siSoon  by  some  of  the 
guests,  at  which  they  sing,  play  on  the  piano  and 
▼iolin,  and  sometimes  read  extracts  from  English, 
German,  French,  and  Italian  authors. "f 

Labor,  exercise,  and  amusement,  are  thus  parts 
of  the  cure ;  and  one  would  almost  be  inclined  to 
think  that  a  considerable  degree  of  petty  discom- 
fort was  also  indispensable.  The  buildings  are 
homely,  and  the  accommodations  to  the  last  de- 
gree mean.  "  There  are  no  bed-chambers  for  the 
servants.  The  badedieners,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, sleep  on  the  floor  in  the  passages,  on  straw 
or  in  blankets,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  going  to 
the  baths,  both  men  and  women  must  descend  the 
same  public  stairs,  and  thread  the  same  public  pas- 
sages, enveloped  in  sheets  and  blankets.  One  can 
hardly  pass  through  the  establishment  at  certain 
timps  of  the  day,  without  meeting  guests  of  all 
conditions,  ages,  and  sexes,  going  to  or  from  the 
baths  in  this  strange  attire.  The  cow-houses  and 
stabling  belonging  to  Priessnitz  being  under  the 
same  roof  with  the  saloon,  the  ofiTensive  exhalations 
from  them  are  a  continual  source  of  annoyance  and 
disgust  when  the  doors  of  these  offices  are  open, 
which  is  frequently  the  case.  Indeed,  nothing  can 
exceed  the  discomfort  of  the  whole  arrangement, 
as  Englishmen  count  comfort.  Then  the  work  in- 
side is  all  of  the  plainest  and  rudest  kind ;  no  paint- 
ing, no  papering,  no  carpets,  no  English  snuggeries 
whatever." 

The  presiding  genius  of  this  half  cow-house  half 
dwelling-house,  seems  by  no  means  underpaid  for 
his  services.  *'  I  should  suppose,"  continues  our 
author,  "  that  his  income,  from  the  weekly  rent  of 
his  rooms  in  that  part  of  those  houses  in  Graefen- 
berg which  belong  to  him,  amounts  to  about  J^1500 
per  annum.  Then  there  are  at  least  one  hundred 
guests  boarding  in  the  saloon  the  year  ronnd,  at 
four  florins  thirty-eight  kreutzers  each,  or  rather  | 


more  than  nine  shOlings  per  week.  It  is  said  that 
the  thirty-eight  kreutzers  are  expended  in  keeping 
the  walks  and  fountains  in  order,  and  that  Priess 
nitz  receives  the  remaining  four  florins,  which,  for 
one  hundred  guests,  comes  to  something  more  than 
JC3000  per  annum.  This,  added  to  the  receipts 
for  lodgings,  amounts  to  £3500.  Then  we  most 
add  four  shillings  per  week  as  his  fee  from  each 
guest,  which,  at  an  average  of  500  guests,  amounts 
to  jCSbO  [in  reality  JCIOO]  per  week,  or  JClO,000 
[iTSOOO]  per  annum,  and  forms  a  grand  total  of 
i^  13,500  [jETSSOO]  per  annum.  So  that,  allowing 
for  the  expenses  of  the  establishment,  Priessnitz 
cannot  have  less  than  JC8000  [possibly  £3500]  of 
clear  annual  income."  * 

Our  author  protests  against  the  assumption  that 
Priessnitz  is  a  charlatan — merely  operating  for  the 
sake  of  gain.  He  describes  him  as  invariably  com- 
manding the  respect,  and  winning  the  affections, 
of  his  patients.  The  Austrian  government,  how- 
ever, views  his  establishment  with  great  jealousy, 
and  would  willingly  seize  on  any  excuse  for  nut- 
ting him  down.  A  register  is  kept  by  the  police 
of  all  the  patients  who  are  and  have  been  under 
Priessnitz*s  care,  recording  their  names,  the  places 
from  which  they  come,  and  the  number  of  deaths. 
Mr.  Wright  was  informed  that  about  10,000  indi- 
viduals had  taken  the  wateivcure  at  Graefenberg 
since  the  opening  of  the  establishment,  and  that 
only  twenty  had  died.  "  What  medical  doctor,'* 
he  adds,  '<  could  point  to  so  small  a  number  of 
deaths  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  practice  1'" 
If  this  statement  really  be  consistent  with  facts, 
(and  we  do  not  see  any  reason  to  doubt  it,)  the 
system  of  Priessnitz  ought  certainly  to  engage  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  medical  profession,  with 
a  view  to  testing  its  merits. 

We  take  leave  of  Mr.  Wright,  with  thanks  for 
the  amusement  we  have  had  in  perusing  his  vol- 
ume, much  of  which,  including  some  of  the  doc- 
trines he  propounds  on  general  subjects,  we  do  nd 
agree  with ;  but  we  give  him  credit  for  sincerity, 
and  for  that  still  more  rare  quality  in  the  present 
age,  and  honesty  in  announcing  his  convictions. 


Old  Manuscripts. — We  understand  that  sev- 
eral weeks  since,  M'hilst  some  workmen  were  en- 
gaged in  taking  down  an  old  store  building  on  the 
dock  at  Rondoubt,  in  this  town,  a  box  was  discov- 
ered, hidden  in  some  way  between  the  floor  and 
ceiling  ;  and  that  in  it  was  found  a  large  quantity 
of  continental  money — several  millions  of  dollars, 
it  is  stated — ^together  with  a  great  number  of  old 
manuscript  papers  relating  to  revolutionary  afiairs. 
One  of  ihese  we  have  seen.  It  was  a  letter  signed 
by  Pierre  Van  Cortland,  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  Evert  "Bancker,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
dated  at  Kingston,  June  30,  1780,  and  directed  to 
some  persons  at  Rochester,  in  this  county — calling 
on  them  to  aid  the  cause  of  independence,  by  fur- 
nishing clothing  for  the  soldiers.  We  learn,  also, 
that  those  papers,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  were 
scattered  about  the  village,  and  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  diflbrent  persons.  We  are  sorry  for  this, 
as,  from  what  we  have  heard  and  seen,  they  are 
papers  of  much  value  as  respects  the  history  of 
that  time,  and,  we  doubt  not,  would  be  of  service 
in  obtaining  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  events  of 
that  period ;  and  we  trust  that  means  will  be  taken 
to  collect  them,  and  ascertain  their  contents  and 
value. — Kingston  JoumaL 
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From  Chunben'  Journal. 
A   JOURNET   TO   MOUNT   SINAI.* 

Lbatino  Saez,  and  Bailing  along  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  we  arrived  at  Tor — intend- 
ing to  proceed  thence  to  Sinai,  which  is  distant 
about  two  days'  journey  inland,  at  a  earners  walk. 
While  waiting  for  the  camels  which  were  to  con- 
vey us  to  our  destination,  we  frequently  resorted 
to  the  famous  Waddy  Moosa^  or  Valley  of  Moses, 
for  the  purpose  of  bathing  in  a  hot  spring  which 
tradition  asserts  to  have  been  used  as  a  bath  by 
the  great  Jewish  lawgiver.  The  Hummum  Moosa, 
or  Bath  of  Moses,  is  about  ten  feet  square  and  five 
deep,  partly  enclosed  with  stones ;  and  the  waters, 
although  they  emit  a  highly  sulphurous  od<ir,  are, 
in  consequence  of  their  temperature,  exceedingly 
agreeable  to  the  bather.  The  exact  spot  at  which 
the  Israelites  passed  through  the  Red  Sea,  in  th^ir 
flight  from  Egypt  is  a  matter  of  controversy ; 
but  travellers  have  generally  concluded  that  the 
Waddy  Moomq^  with  its  wells  and  its  numerous 
palm-trees,  is  identical  with  the  Elim  of  the  sacred 
narrative,  where  the  Israelites,  wearied  of  the 
bitter  waters  of  Marah,  encamped,  having  found 
'f  twelve  wells  of  water,  and  threescore  and  ten 
palm-trees." 

Tor  is  a  wretched  collection  of  hovels  built  of 
gray  coral  and  mud ;  and  so  close  to  the  water*s 
edge,  that  on  looking  at  the  petty  embankment, 
consisting  of  stems  of  date  palms  laid  along  blocks 
of  coral,  whose  duty  it  i3  to  resist  the  inroads  of 
the  sea,  one  could  not  help  entertaining  an  idea 
iif  insecurity.  The  inhabitants,  however,  do  not 
appear  to  be  at  all  incommoded  by  such  a  reflec- 
lion.  They  are  an  indolent  race  of  Greeks,  con- 
sisiing  uf  about  a  dozen, families,  whose  spiritual 
interests  are  attended  to  by  a  priest  from  the  mon- 
astery of  Mount  Sinai,  the  contented  occupant  of  a 
domicile  not  less  squalid  than  those  of  his  parish- 
ioners. Fishing,  the  sale  of  dates,  and  the  sup- 
plying of  water  to  such  ships  as  touch  at  the  spot, 
constitute  their  chief  means  of  livelihood. 

May  4M,  1839. — Our  camels  having  arrived,  we 
\eti  Tor,  and  striking  into  the  Waddy  Moosa, 
halted  at  the  wells  of  Elim,  to  fill  our  sheep-skins, 
and  give  our  camels  drink.  In  this  we  lost  much 
valuable  time ;  for  the  Arabs,  accustomed  to 
regard  water  as  the  prime  necessary  for  a  journey, 
insi;5ted  upon  taking  in  the  whole  supply  here, 
tiiough  they  knew  we  should  meet  with  abundance 
of  it  next  morning. 

We  had  just  extricated  ourselves  from  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  small  ravines  formed  in  the  chalky  soil 
of  the  valley,  and  were  entering  another  water- 
course, on  the  farther  side  of  which  lay  an  exten- 
sive plain,  when  darkness  came  on.  By  the  advice 
of  our  Arabs  we  came  to  a  halt,  until  the  moon 
nliould  appear.  Unbuckling  our  mattresses,  blan- 
kets, and  cloaks,  we  sought  for  the  s6ftest  places 
of  the  water-course  to  spread  them  in,  while  our 
servants  prepared  coflTee— our  Arab  conductors 
doing  the  same  for  themselves.  I  was  sipping 
the  refreshing  beverage,  when  one  of  my  compan- 
ions drew  attention  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
scene  before  us.  There  sat  the  Arabs  around 
their  fire,  which  was  casting  up  its  ruddy  glow 
against  the  bank  under  which  they  had  chosen 
their  resting-place,  and  ever  and  anon  flashing 
upon  some  of  their  bronze  faces — ^bronze  both  in 
their  natural  hue,  and  in  the  imperturbable  gravity 

*This  paper  has  been  forwarded  to  ns  by  Captain 
Michael  Maxwell  Shaw,  of  the  Indian  aimy. 


of  their  expression ;  near  them  were  tile  tf&mels, 
in  their  meek  and  patient  attitudes  of  repose. 
The  savage  and  dimly-discerned  scenery  aroond, 
harmonized  in  a  strange  but  effective  manner  with 
the  little  warm  picture  which  it  enclosed,  the  only 
foliage  visible,  that  of  the  shaggy  tamarisk,  con- 
stituting a  principal  feature  in  the  whole.  The 
first  artists  of  Europe  might  have  envied  us  the 
pleasure  of  such  a  sight.  Upon  me  the  effect 
produced  was 'exactly  that  **  jocund  and  boon" 
sensation  which  I  recollect  as  having  been  de- 
scribed by  a  young  Frenchman  whose  travels 
formed  part  of'^  my  boyish  reading.  Not  having 
seen  Laborde's  splendid  work  at  the  time  of  my 
journey,  I  was  not  then  aware  that  the  power  of 
causing  this  peculiar  sensation  is  held  to  be  char- 
acteristic of  Arabian  scenery.  In  contradiction, 
indeed,  to  this  observation,  I  was  informed  after- 
wards by  one  of  my  companions,  a  man  of  highly- 
cultivated  mind,  that  the  emotions  experienced  by 
him  .on  the  occasion,  and  which  he  considered  to 
be  alone  appropriate,  were  those  of  a  wild  inex- 
pressible melancholy.  Laborde,  I  believe,  has 
remarked  on  similar  instances  which  came  within 
his  own  knowledge,  of  contrary  effects  being  pro- 
duced on  different  minds  by  the  same  scenery ;  and 
the  subject  is  certainly  a  curious  one.  As  for  me, 
in  addition  to  the  '*  jocund  and  boon*'  sensation 
whicH  I  have  mentioned, ithere  soon  rose  another 
of  a  different  kind.  I  felt  in  a  more  profound 
manner  than  ever  I  had  done  before  my  historical 
relationship  to  the  past  ages  of  the  world,  to  those 
ancient  Israelites  wending  through  this  same  wil- 
derness, and  bearing  on,  within  the  bosom  of  their 
singular  economy,  a  load  of  blessings  for  all  man- 
kind. Here  was  I  on  the  ground  which  they  had 
trodden,  ai«d  under  the  same  sky  which  had  cano- 
pied them,  without,  it  is  true,  the  pillar  of  fire  by 
night,  but  not  without  the  presence  of  Him  who 
led  them  in  all  their  wanderings,  and  bore  with  all 
their  perverseness. 

The  moon  rose  about  eleven  o'clock;  and, 
greatly  refreshed  by  our  short  repose,  we  recom- 
menced our  journey,  having  previously,  however, 
had  recourse  to  the  never-failing  coffee.  After  a 
few  hours  of  travel,  day  dawned  upon  us  as  we 
were  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  stony  plain ; 
after  traversing  which,  we  entered  the  mountain 
ravines  which  lay  beyond  it.  These  waddies  or 
water-courses  vary  in  breadth  from  twenty  to 
eighty  yards,  and  though  dry  at  the  period  of  our 
journey,  presented  the  appearance  of  having  re- 
cently been  filled  with  water.  I  was  informed, 
however,  that  it  is  only  after  the  melting  of  unu- 
sually deep  snows  on  the  hills  that  they  exhibit 
any  considerable  stream — a  circumstance  which 
happens  probably  once  in  five  years.  If  embank- 
ments of  masonry,  such  as  are  raised  in  India, 
were  built  across  these  waddies,  perhaps  few  parts 
of  the  world  would  excel  this  in  fertility,  for 
wherever  the  slightest  moisture  can  lodge,  the 
surface  is  seen  throwing  forth  vegetation.  To 
create  a  soil  by  pulverizing  the  rock,  and  to  secure 
a  plentiful  supply  and  equal  distribution  of  water 
by  means  of  embankments,  would  be  works  of  no 
great  difficulty  or  expense ;  and  it  occurred  to  us, 
that  if  the  pasha  of  Egypt  had  visited  Sinai,  the 
notion  of  adding  this  new  territory  to  his  domin- 
ions would  have  very  readily  suggested  itself. 

The  waddies  are  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
bitter  and  aromatic  herbs,  which  aflford  nourish- 
ment to  the  camel,  and  which  at  times  exhale  a 
pleasing  perfume ;  and  these,  together  with  the 
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Iviry-leaTed  tamarisk  or  bastard-cypress,  and  an 
occasioaal  palm-tree,  give  -a  touch  of  orienta] 
character  to  the  scenery,  without  detracting  from 
the  accuracy  of  the  poetical  description  of  Uie 
sacred  narratiye— *'  a  waste  howling  wilderness." 
Perhaps  of  all  the  waddies  on  the  way  to  Sinai, 
none  impresses  the  traveller  more  than  that  called 
Waddy  Habroon^  or  the  Valley  of  the  Hebrews ; 
though  why  it  should  have  received  this  name, 
rather  than  any  other  of  the  ravines  through  which 
the  Hebrews  must  have  passed,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conjecture.  We  halted  here,  and  took  breakfast 
under  a  litde  projection  of  the  rock  which  bounds 
one  of  its  sides.  But  for  a  streamlet  which 
trickled  its  feeble  waythrough  gravel  and  rushes, 
wild  cypresses,  and  a  meagre  sprinkling  of  date 
palms,  and  which  raised  some  of  the  sweeter 
home-feelings,  this  ravine  would  have  ontrivalled 
all  the  others  for  sublimity  and  solemn  grandeur. 
The  Scriptural  expression— ''a  waste  howling 
wilderness"— characterizes,   as   exactly  as    lan- 

Suage  can,  the  style  of  the  scenery  of  these  wad* 
ies  all  along  the  route  to  Sinai;  but  one  must 
have  been  there— one  must  have  seen  the  ragged, 
ahattered,  and  splintery  pinnacles  of  bare  red  rock 
frowning  above,  and  literally  listened  to  the  un- 
broken silence  of  the  waste  below,  before  one  can 
understand  the  full  force  of  the  description.  Never 
before  had  I  experienced  to  such  a  degree  that 
fulness  and  almost  sickness  of  emotion  which,  in 
the  common  phrase  of  authors,  defies  the  power 
of  language  to  express  it.  Not  only  did  lan- 
guage appear  too  feeble ;  the  very  habit  of  speech 
aeemad,  for  the  time,  an  imperfection  which  be- 
longed only  to  a  low  condition  of  being.  In  his 
more  glorious  moments,  a  poet  might  rise  to  a  level 
with  the  apirit  of  the  mountain  scenery  of  Europe ; 
bat  here  the  highest  powers  of  description  would 
have  been  unavailing. 

In  the  haunts  of  men,  morning,  mid-day,  and 
evening  are  distinguished  by  their  appropriate 
incidents ;  but  in  the  desert,  the  progress  of  time 
is  measured  only  by  the  great  horologe  of  nature. 
There  are  three  distinct  aspects  of  earth  and  sky 
in  the  wilderness.  At  one  time  the  traveller 
gazes  with  delight  upon  the  mounuin  tops  as  they 
begin  to  be  nencilled  out  by  the  rays,  and  to  sep- 
arate themselves  from  the  heavy  masses  beneath ; 
he  inhales  delicious  refreshment  from  the  cool 
bland  winds,  fragrant  with  scent  from  the  scattered 
ahrublets;  and  hies  him  onwards,  as  if  motion 
were  enjoyment.  This  is  morning.  But  soon 
mid-day  approaches,  and  the  traveller  begins  to 
droop  under  the  glare  of  the  angry  sun,  which 
looks  down  upon  him  like  a  great  bloodshot  eye. 
Hemmed  in  between  the  piles  which  rise  on  'both 
sides,  and,  as  it  were,  sternly  prescribe  his  path, 
he  sinks  under  an  aching  sensation  of  fatigue -^^  his 
eye  drinks  in  molten  fire  from  the  burning  sands, 
and  finds  no  relief  in  turning  to  the  rocky  boun- 
dary ;  he  is  fain  to  seek  rest  on  every  spot  of 
scanty  herbage,  and  his  soul  and  body  are  occupied 
in  one  single  feeling,  an  intense  lonffing  for  the 
evening.  At  last  it  comes ;  and  who  snail  describe 
the  night  of  the  desert,  whether  with  the  light  of 
the  moon  or  with  that  of  the  stars !  0  how  beau- 
tiful is  moonlight  here !  Streaming  down  in  a 
silvery  flood,  it  bathes  the  barrenness  around  in 
sofl  and  gentle  radiance.  Night  in  every  land  is 
the  season  for  the  heart  to  speak  ;  but  nowhere  so 
peculiarly  so  as  here,  where  man  roams  a  house- 
less wanderer  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven, 
with  the  silent  stars  looking  meekly  down  upon 


him.  An  eastern  night  is  truly  glorious ;  and  I 
am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  pictures  of  this 
part  of  the  world  which  I  have  seen,  have  all 
been  taken  under  the  influence  of  its  mellowing 
witchery. 

Anxious  to  press  on,  we  did  not  halt  till  late  in 
the  afternoon,  when  our  path,  which  had  for 
several  hours  been  ascending,  brought  us  to  a 
petty  nook,  where  we  resolved  to  remain  during 
the  kiight.  Although  we  should  have  scarcely 
thought  of  dignifying  the  little  declivity  with  the 
name  of  a  ravine,  we  found  that  it  boasted  of  the 
designation  of  Waddy  Sambra;  indeed  every  bend 
and  alley  of  this  thinly-peopled  country  is  known 
by  a  distinct  name  to  its  wandering  inhabitants. 

May  6th. — We  arose  with  alacrity,   and  felt 
braced  for  our  journey,  as  well  by  the  cold,  which 
had  increased  very  perceptibly  since  our  leaving: 
the  coast,  as  by  our  anticipations  of  a  sight  of 
Sinai.    Quitting  an  extensive  valley  which  lay  at 
right  angles  to  Waddy  Sambra,  we  entered,  af\er 
some  hours'  travelling,  a  mountain-pass  of  dark- 
brown  rock,  differing  from  such  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  this,  that  the  water-channel  which  ran 
through  it,  instead  of  occupying  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  pass,  was  not  more  than  twelve  feet  broad, 
while  the  breadth  of  the  pass  between  the  ranges 
was  at  least  three  hundred  yards.    Aware  that, 
afler  we  had  entered  this  pass,  Sinai  could  not  be 
far  distant,  I  dismounted,  with  the  view  of  hasten- 
ing forward  at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  that  at 
which  the  broken  nature  of  the  eround  permitted 
the  dromedary  to  advance.    Full  of  excitement, 
and  prepared  by  the  descriptions  of  certain  travel- 
lers to  expect  a  sight  of  the  most  unusual  and 
impressive  kind,  I  had  reached  a  slight  elevation 
on  the  borders  of  an  oval  shaped  plain  of  consid- 
erable extent,  when  one  of  the  Arabs  exclaimed, 
*'  GUM  Moosa  **  (Mountain  of  Moses) — the  name 
given  to  Sinai.    Our  disappointment  was  extreme. 
We  looked  in  vain  for  some  awful,  isolated  moun- 
tain, such  as  we  had  supposed  Sinai  to  be.    All 
that  we  saw  was  the  fore-mentioned  oval-shaped 
plain,  bounded  on  the  right  and  left  by  a  chain  of 
vast  mounds  of  stone,  or  rounded  hills,  quite  dif- 
ferent in  character  from  the  other  broken  ranges. 
Opposite  to  us,  separated  from  the  plain  by  a  shal- 
low water-course,  which  wound  half  round   its 
base,  and  disjoined  from  the  range  on  both  sides — 
more,  however,  on  the  right  than  on  the  left — was 
a  mountain,  seemingly  about  three  hundred  feet 
high.    This  was  the  mountain  the  sight  of  which 
had  drawn  forth  the  exclamation  of  the  Arab — St. 
Catharine's,  with  its    famous  convent,*  behind 
which,  and  concealed  from  us  as  yet,  lay  Sinai 
proper.    The  convent,  as  seen  from  where  we 
stood,  presented  an  appearance  the  very  reverse 
of  imposing;  indeed  the  whole  scene  was  disap- 
pointing to  our  excited  imaeinations.    Was  this 
the  plain  through  which  the  Israelites  had  passed 
when  about  to  receive  the  law?    Was  that  the 
mountain  where,  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights, 
Moses  had  remained  hid  from  the  people,  amid 
incessant  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a  constant 
smoke  ascending  from  it,  like  the  smoke  of  a  fur- 
nace, and  the  mysterious  intermitting  blasts  of  a 
trumpet,  exceedingly  loudt    Such,  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  were  our  reflections ;  and  we  all  agreed, 
both  then  and  afterwards,  that  we  had  seen  moun- 
tains far  more  sublime.    We  forgot,  in  the  imme- 

*  The  convent  of  St.  Catharine^s,  at  Sinai,  was  founded, 
according  to  tradition,  by  Helena,  mother  of  the  Emperor 
Conatantiue,  in  the  fourth  century. 
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diate  feeling  of  disappointment,  that  the  aeriptnra] 
narrative  nowhere  warrants  the  expectations  which 
we  had  entertained,  of  seeing  in  Sinai  a  monntain 
different  from  others  in  its  conformation ;  and  that 
the  tremendous  transactions  which  occurred  on  it, 
stood  in  no  need  of  the  scenic  effect  which  our 
hasty  imaginations  were  demanding. 

Crossing  the  plain,  and  approaching  the  mona»> 
tery,  we  could  better  observe  the  massive  masonij 
of  its  walls.  The  monastery  gardens,  with  their 
'  irregular  and  unsubstantial  enclosures,  lying  be- 
tween St.  Catharine's  and  the  plain,  bad  no  doubt 
detracted  from  the  appearance  of  the  edifice,  as 
seen  from  a  distance.  Admiring  the  industry  of 
those  who,  without  the  assistance  of  any  of  the 
appliances  of  science,  had  rescued  from  the  barren- 
ness of  nature  the  patches  of  caltivation  which  I 
saw,  and  deeply  impressed  at  the  same  time  by  the 
thought,  how  deep  and  strong  must  have  been  the 
feeling  which  could  have  led  men  to  renounce  the 
world,  and  come  to  dwell  in  such  a  dreary  and  for- 
bidding solitude,  I  arrived  at  the  monastery  of  St. 
Catharine's. 

The  worthy  fathers  had  descried  us  at  a  dis- 
tance with  the  aid  of  their  telescopes,  and  were 
quite  prepared,  not  to  open  their  gates  for  us — ^for 
that  is  not  the  way  in  which  visitors  are  admitted 
into  the  monastery  of  Mount  Sinai — ^bnt  to  hoist 
us  up  by  a  windlass,  into  what  may  be  described 
as  an  overhanging  window,  or  a  balcony  without  a 
floor  to  it.  A  rope  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm  is 
lowered,  the  loop  at  the  end  of  which  being  placed 
under  the  person  to  be  raised,  in  the  manner  of  a 
Bwingin^-rope,  he  gives  a  signal  to  those  above, 
who  hoist  him  up  accordingly.  In  this  manner 
we  soon  effected  our  entrance  into  the  monastery, 
servants,  baggage,  and  all.  One  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  if  this  device  is  intended  to  secure 
the  place  against  Arab  aggression,  it  is  somewhat 
insufficient ;  besides  that  the  mere  name  of  the 

Sasha  is  an  ample  protection.  If,  however,  the 
esign  of  the  romantic  mode  of  entry  be  to  create 
an  impression  on  visitors,  one  can  pardon  the 
harmless  trick  for  its  success.  There  was,  in  fact, 
something  pleasing  in  being  hoisted  up  some  thirty 
or  forty  &et  of  dead  wall,  and  swung  into  a  curi- 
ous-shaped apartment,  among  a  number  of  good- 
humored-looking  fellows,  with  long  beards,  and 
robes  of  camels'  hair,  who,  both  the  workers  at 
the  windlass  and  the  lookers  on,  gazed  at  you  with 
the  most  unsophisticated  curiosity. 

When  all  had  ascended,  wc  were  conducted  to 
the  part  of  the  convent  appropriated  to  visitors, 
where  we  were  accommodated  with  a  snite  of 
apartments  both  for  nnrselves  and  our  servants. 
The  room  which  we  selected  had  an  abundance  of 
cushions  and  Syrian  carpets,  necessary  to  form 
that  indispensable  convenience  in  the  East — a 
divan.  We  stood,  however,  in  greater  need  of 
food  than  of 'rest,  and  the  kind-hearted  superior 
accordingly  order^  bread  and  dates  to  be  set 
before  us.  The  former  was  a  ^great  luxury,  afler 
the  acid  composition  which  for  some  days  we  had 
been  eating  under  the  name  of  bread  ;  and  the 
dates  were  an  excellent  substitute  for  butter — an 
article  which  the  abstemious  monks  never  see. 
Simple  as  the  fare  was,  we  made  a  hearty  meal, 
and  the  crystal  water  of  Sinai  tasted  as  if  ex- 
pressly designed  to  allay  the  thirst  caused  by  the 
saccharine  matter  of  the  dates.  It  may  here  be 
proper  to  inform  all  who  are  interested,  that  the 
life  of  any  animal  is  not  permitted  to  be  taken 
within  the  walls  of  the  monastery ;    the  good 


fathers,  however,  are  aeeommodating  in  tfanr 
spirit  and  your  servants  may  slay  a  whole  fioek  of 
goats  outside  if  they  choose,  and  the  carcasisB  will 
be  hoisted  in  for  your  use.  As  the  goats  of  Hinai 
are  reared  on  aromatic  herbs  and  grasses,  ibtar 
flesh  surpasses  the  finest  venison  in  flavor.  Sheep 
and  cows  are  not  procurable  in  this  part  of  Arabia. 
The  monks  themselves  live  for  the  most  part  on 
fish  and  vegetables.  Having  fortunately  beea  in- 
formed, before  setting  out  from  Tor,  of  their 
penchant  for  the  former  article  of  diet,  we  had 
brought  six  baskets-full  as  a  present  for  them. 
Not  having  been  salted  or  prepared  for  the  ioarney, 
they  had  certainly  not  been  improved  by  their 
carriage  through  the  wilderness ;  our  dragoman, 
however,  informed  us  that  a  slight,  or  even  a  eon- 
siderable  degree  of  taint,  would  not  prevent  them 
from  being  greatly  relished  by  the  fethers.  It  was 
a  severe  fast  with  them  at  the  period  of  our  arri- 
val ;  and  it  was  provoking  to  think  that  two  daya 
more  must  elapse  before  our  fish  co/nld  be  tasted. 
It  is  expected  at  the  monastery  that  you  pay  for 
whatever  you  require,  vrith  the  exception  of  bread 
and  water,  which  are  regarded  as  free  to  all 
comers.  In  the  English  spirit,  we  first  insisted 
upon  defraying  all  otlr  possible  expenses,  after 
which  we  exhibited  our  present  of  fish.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  monastery  is  very  rigid ;  and  at 
whatever  hour  of  the  night  you  may  awake,  the 
same  incessant  heart-breaking  chant  assails  joor 
ear. 

And  now  let  us  take  a  view  of  the  interior  of 
the  monastery.  Prom  the  varahda  or  balcony  of 
our  quarters.  We  were  bewildered  by  seeing,  piled 
up  along  the  inside  of  the  heavy  walls  of  the  quad- 
rangle, an  endless  series  of  little  lodges,  almost 
like  children's  card-houses.  As  we  looked  at  this 
jumble  of  little  cells,  we  could  hardly  help  think- 
mg,  notwithstanding  the  incongruity  of  such  an 
idea  with  the  locality,  how  admirably  the  borders 
of  the  quadrangle  were  suited  for  a  gailie  of  '*  hide 
and  seek."  Becoming  at  length  familiar  with  the 
appearance  of  these  little  tenements,  we  turned 
our  eyes  to  the  more  important  builAngs  which 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  enclosure — the  church  of 
Justinian,  or  OosiitnianooSf  as  the  monks  call  him, 
and  the  mosque,  which,  to  gratify  the  Mahome- 
tans, is,  singularly  enough,  allowed  to  exist  within 
the  monastery  walls.  Continuing  the  glance  till 
the  eye  rested  on  the  bare  and  verdureless  masses 
of  dusky  shattered  rock  which  surround  the  con- 
vent like  a  rampart,  the  effect  was  pecniiar.  The 
walls  of  the  monastery,  by  hiding  the  more  adja- 
cent ground  from  the  view,  produced  the  im- 
pression that  you  were  in  the  bottom  of  a  crater, 
of  which  the  mountains  round  you  were  the  sides. 
Few  situations  could  have  been  selected  better 
suited  for  the  purposes  of  self-mortification ;  and 
the  prolonged  endurance  of  such  a  place  must  be 
inexpressibly  painful.  The  fathers  consider  resi- 
dence in  this  convent  a  hard  service,  and  are  glad 
to  exchange  it  for  that  of  Cairo  when  they  can. 
AH  things  considered,  however,  they  are  a  won- 
derfully cheerful  set  of  men;  and  they  seemed 
anxious  to  do  all  they  could  to  amuse  us.  We 
were  happy  in  finding  in  their  number  a  vener- 
able individual  who  had  been  a  merchant  in  Ben- 
gal, and  had  visited  many  parts  of  India,  but  had 
at  lenirth,  for  some  cause  or  other,  retired  from  the 
world,  and  come  to  end  his  days  at  Mount  Sinai. 
This  person  attached  himself  to  us  during  our 
stay,  and  was  of  essential  service  in  pointing  eat 
and  explaining  much  that  was  curious  about  the 
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Althoagfa  he  pnfeeBed  to  have  ab- 
jand  all'  interest  in  the  world  which  he  had  for- 
•idcen,  and  even  to  be  careless  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
tdaiions  he  had  left  in  Hindostan,  I  did  not  fail  to 
pereeive,  that  to  speak  a  language  which  his 
loBgoe  had  long  disused,  but  which  was  still 
laaulMT  to  his  heart,  gave  him  pleasure  ;  indeed, 
all  the  while  I  continoed  addressing  him  in  that 
laognage,  which  had  perhaps  in  bygone  days 
uttered  his  tenderest  emotions,  his  eye  seemed  to 
say,  no  less  plainly  than  the  voices  of  the  Hindoo 
shopkeepers  I  afterwards  met  with  in  Mocha :  '*  O 
speak  to  us  oaoe  again  in  that  dear  HindoostaneO) 
for  we  do  love  to  hear  it !" 

Oa  the  day  after  our  arrival,  we  were  taken  to 
iaspect  whatever  was  oonsideied  worth  attention 
in  the  monastery.  We  passed  through  the  church 
bwlt  by  Justinian.  The  exterior  impressed  us 
with  the  idea  of  great  antiquity,  but  possessed  no 
title  to  the  praise  of  architectural  beauty,  resem- 
faMng  avast  powder-magazine  rather  than  a  church. 
Hie  interior  has  also  a  very  ancient  appearance, 
but  little  more  can  be  said  for  it,  and  the  traveller 
who  seeks  gratification  in  the  sight  of  beautiful 
paintings  or  superb  furniture,  would  be  disap- 
poiated  here.  There  are,  it  is  true,  silver  candle* 
aiieks  at  least  seven  feet  high,  but  their  size  and 

'  r  value  are  their  greatest  recommendations,  the 


workmanship  bein^  rude  enough.  The  paintings 
on  the  roof  and  walls  are  the  veriest  daubs  that 
ever  issued  from  a  brush*  The  mosaic  of  the 
ehnreh  is  simple,  and,  although  in  excellent  pres- 
ervation, appears  to  be  coeval  with  ite  foundation. 
After  surveying  the  church  itself,*  we  were  con- 
^hieted  into  a  spacious  recess  at  its  farther  ex- 
tremity, where,  besides  the  marble  chest  or  sarco- 
^lagos  in  which  the  incorrupted  body  of  St. 
Catharine  is  said  to  repose,  we  were  shown  the 
exact  spot  where  Moses  beheld  the  Burning  Bush. 
Ben,  in  the  spirit,  or  rather  according  tq  the 
letter,  of  the  sacred  niurrative,  we  were  required  to 
take  off  our  shoes  before  we  made  our  approach. 
Nor  was  the  penance  in  the  slightest  degree  incon- 
venient, for  the  paassge  was  coveted  with  rich 
Syrian  carpet.  A  lamp  is  kept  constantly  burning 
within  the  shrine,  casting  a  dim  religious  light 
IhzDugh  the  gloom  of  the  holy  recess.  The  outer 
ooating  of  the  shrine  consisto  entirely  of  splendid 
silver  plates,  a  minute  description  of  which  would 
eoeupy  several  pages.  Standing  looking  at  them, 
I  eottld  not  refrain  from  reflecting  on  the  gross- 
nesa,  albeit  the  naturalness,  of  that  taste  which, 
instead  of  leaving  a  spot  so  sacred  in  our  associ- 
atioos  in  ite  primeval  state,  a  patoh  of  ground  on  a 
banen  hill-side,  with  the  free  winds  of  heaven 
blowing  over  it,  codd  think  of  walling  it  in,  and 
vsofiag  it  over,  and  covering  it  with  Syrian  carpet, 
and  bmlvering  and  beslubbering  it  whh  such  in- 
door attentions. 

Before  leaving  the  chuxeh  of  Justinian,  I  in- 
flpeetsd  the  splendid  curtain  of  tapestry  said  to 
have  been  worxed  by  the  fingers  of  St.  Catharine 
herself,  and  which  certainly,  if  she  worked  the 
whole  of  it,  does  credit  to  her  patience,  as  well  as 
to  the  forbearance. of  time.  It  is  a  rich  web  of 
crimson  silk,  about  twenty  feet  long  and  ten  broad, 
wnmght  with  a  skill  which  few  ladies  of  the  pres- 
ent age  could  emulate.  The  figures  are  em- 
broidered of  silk,  plentifully  intermixed  with  the 
richest  gold  twist,  and  represent  scenes  from  the 
Seripture  htstorv — palm-covered  land^jcapes,  men 
and  women  in  Oriental  costume,  and  flocks  and 
herds,  among  which  the  camel  is  always  a  con- 


spicuous object.  Altogether,  the  curtain,  if  not 
one  of  the  most  tasteful  things  in  the  world,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  rare  and  costly  :  it  would 
sell,  I  should  think,  for  ten  thousand  pounds  in 
any  capital  of  Europe. 

Outeide  the  church  of  Justinian  were  shown  to 
us,  growing  in  a  small  bed  of  earth,  three  or  four 
reputed  lineal  descendante  of  the  Burning  Bush,  in 
no  very  thriving  condition.  It  struck  me  that  the 
plant  thus  selected  by  the  naonks  ^not  the  present 
race,  who  evidently  believe  the  tradition,  but  those 
of  some  former  generation)  to  represent  the  Burn- 
ing Buah  had  not  been  judiciously  chosen.  It  is  a 
rare  plant  in  the  district,  and  resembles  the  rasp- 
berry in  its  leaf,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  I  could 
not  help  inquiring  if  it  produced  fruit.  The  plant 
which  would  have  agreed  better  with  my  fancy  on 
the  subject  was  a  small  scroggy  one,  bearing  a 
pretty  but  diminutive  pink  flower,  and  whose 
branches  are  so  thick  and  close,  that,  if  carefCiIIy 
cultivated,  it  could  be  shaped  into  seats  bv  the 
pruning  shears.  So  hardy  is  this  little  inhabitant 
of  the  desert,  that  it  grows  plentifully  even  on 
Mount  Sinai,  which  al^  exhibits  patches  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  aromatic  herbage,  including  a  species 
of  thyme  with  larger  leaves  than  that  of  Eng- 
land. 

Having  made  the  tour  of  the  interior  of  the 
monastery,  we  were  prepared  to  ascend  Mount 
Sinai  proper.  We  were  first  ushered  out  of  the 
monastery  into  the  garden,  through  a  low  subter- 
raneous passage  defended  by  two  massive  iron 
gates,  eitner  of  which  was  capable  of  resisting 
anything  but  artillery.  The  venerable  superior 
himself  opened  these  gates,  and  led  us  into  the 
gardens — a  sort  of  terrace  about  fifteen  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ground  outside,  and  containing 
abundance  of  fruit-trees,  especially  plums  and 
almonds.  Rosemary  and  similar  herbs  grow  in 
perfection  here ;  vegetables  were  not  in  season, 
but  we  were  told  they  are  produced  in  great 
plenty. 

From  a  door  in  the  wall  of  the  garden  we  were 
required  to  let  ourselves  down,  by  taking  hold  of  a 
rope,  and  walkinj^  down  the  wall  backwards — a 
task  of  no  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  roughness 
of  the  masonry.     We  were  now  fairly  beyond  the 

frecincle  of  the  monastery,  and  the  ascent  began, 
t  was  greatly  facilitated  by  a  sort  of  rough  stair 
of  large  atones,  for  which  pilgrims  are  said  to  be 
indebted  to  the  piety  of  the  Empress  Helena.  For 
my  part,  however,  I  saw  no  difficulty  in  the  ascent 
of  Mount  Sinai  sufficient  to  prevent  any  youthful 
lady,  with  a  loving  heart,  and  a  stalwart  arm  to 
lean  upon,  from  accomplishing  it.  An  hour's 
walk  brought  us  to  a  small  flat  or  landing-place, 
where  we  refreshed  ourselves  at  awell  of  excellent 
water.  From  this  a  winding-path  brought  us  to  a 
second  landing-place,  where,  besides  plenty  of 
water,  there  was  soil  enough  to  form  a  garden, 
had  the  monks  so  chosen.  The  only  thing,  how- 
ever, which  we  found  growing  here  was  a  large 
and  beautiful  cypress-tree.  On  this  part  of  the 
mountain  ia  an  ancient  chapel,  of  no  great  size, 
and  of  as  simple  architecture  as  the  church  of  Jus- 
tinian. This  chapel,  our  guides  informed  us,  was- 
erected  over  the  burial-place  of  the  prophet  Elisha ; 
but  as  we  have  no  account  of  Elisha's  having  ever 
visited  Sinai,  and  as  we  are  told  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Kings  that  he  was 
buried  in  Palestine,  this  must  have  been  a  mistake.. 
Possibly  the  purpose  of  the  chapel  may  have  beea< 
to  commemorate  the  scene  in  the  life  of  Elisha's. 
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predecessor,  Elijah,  recorded  in  the  nineteenth 
chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Kings ;  although  the 
absence  of  all  appearance  of  a  cate  near  the  spot 
would  seem  to  indicate  that,'  eyen  under  this  sup- 

{ position,  the  founder  had  fixed  on  the  wrong 
ocality.  Continuing  our  ascent  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  this  chapel,  we  came  to  another  flight 
of  steps  resembling  the  former,  but  in  a  better 
state  of  preservation.  Ascending  these,  we  were 
told  that  we  stood  on  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai. 

Mount  Sinai  proper,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, is  not  visible  on  the  road  fVom  Tor,  being 
concealed  by  the  intervening  mountain  of  St. 
Catharine's.  There  is  a  striking  difl^erance  be- 
tween the  color  of  the  rock  composing  Mount 
Sinai  and  that  of  the  rock  composing  St.  Oitlia- 
rine*s — a  cireumstance  which  is  rendered  all  the 
more  noticeable  by  the  close  juxtaposition  of  the 
two  mountains ;  so  close,  indeed,  as  only  to  be 
expressed  by  the  word  contact.  The  stone  of  St. 
Catharine's  is  the  same  porphyry-colored  granite 
which  appears  to  compose  almost  all  the  ranges 
of  the  desert ;  the  stone  of  Sinai,  on  the  other 
hand,  whatever  be  its  composition,  is  of  a  dirty 
white  and  grey  color,  with  a  thin  black  or  brown 
scurf,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  weather.  In 
this  appearance  our  imaginations  tried  to  find  evi- 
dence  of  the  great  elemental  warfare  recorded  in , 
the  sacred  books ;  but  unless  in  the  whiteness  of 
the  summit,  which  might  be  supposed  to  have 
been  the  effect  of  the  bleaching  action  of  fire  on 
porphyry-colored  granite,  we  could  not  find  traces 
so  palpable  as  we  desired.  Sinai  rises  hke  a  vast 
tower  from  the  plain,  and  is  a  more  roundly-shaped 
eminence  than  is  common  in  this  region.  Creep- 
ing close  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  on  the  siae 
opposite  to  that  by  which  we  had  ascended,  I 
gazed  downward,  not  without  feelings  of  dread,  as 
Uie  wind  swept  over  me  in  sufficient  force  to  carry 
me  away.  On  this  side,  the  mountain  is  not  de- 
void of  sublimity,  which,  however,  is  not  increased 
bv  the  small  chapel  erected  on  the  spot.  The 
plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai  is  of  greater 
extent  than  the  oval-shaped  one  mentioned  as 
stretching  out  before  St.  Catharine's ;  and,  con- 
trary to  the  assertions  of  some,  is,  with  the  small 
hills  which  bound  it,  (even  without  having  recourse 
to  the  opinion,  that  geological  changes  nave  been 
brought  about  in  this  locality  by  convulsions  which 
have  happened  subsequently  to  the  period  referred 
to  by  the  sacred  historian,)  quite  large  enough  to 
have  affbrded  encamping  room  to  the  Israelites 
while  the  law  was  being  delivered.  However, 
we  are  not  bound  to  consider  this  mountain  the 
true  Sinai,  although  there  seems  to  he  little  room 
for  doubting  that  it  is.  There  is  one  mountain  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tor,  with  an  immense  plain  at  its 
base,  which  some  are  disposed  to  think  is  more 
entitled  to  the  honor. 

The  Gulf  of  Suez  is  said  to  be  visible  from  the 
top  of  Mount  Sinai,  but  the  weather  was  too  hazy 
to  permit  our  seeing  it  We  enjoyed,  however,  at 
one  view  all  that  sublimity  of  desert  scenery  which 
we  had  seen  only  in  detached  portions  of  our  route. 
A  vast  extent  of  rocky  wilderness  lay  before  us, 
the  shadowed  and  verdureless  pinnacles  in  which 
seemed  like  the  up-sputterings  and  spray  dashes  of 
a  sea  of  adamant,  rolling  its  reluctant  biUows  under 
the  hands  of  the  Creator 

After  luxuriating  for  some  time  in  the  prospect, 
we  prepared  to  descend  the  mountain  by  a  different 
route.    In  the  descent,  the  worthy  father  who  act- 


ed as  our  guide  pointed  out  to  as  the  spot  when 
Moses  broke  in  pieces  the  two  tables  of  stone,  and 
also  the  place  where  his  hands  were  supported  by 
Aaron  and  Hur  while  he  prayed  for  the  disoomfit- 
ure  of  Amsdek.  Reaching  the  base  of  Sinai,  we 
pursued  a  path  leading  round  that  of  St.  Catha* 
rine's  ;•  and  here  we  saw  well-cultivated  olive-gar- 
dens, belonging  to  the  convent ;  also  a  huge  stone, 
which  we  were  informed  was  the  very  rock  out  of 
which  Moses  had  brought  water.  It  is  a  weather- 
rounded  mass,  of  about  ten  feet  high  and  six  broad, 
which  appears  to  have  been  detached  iiom  the 
mountain-cliflii  above.  According  to  the  scriptural 
narrative,  Moses  smote  the  rock  only  twice  ;  but 
here  we  saw  ttodve  goodly  gashes.  The  propriety, 
however,  of  a  separate  outlet  for  the  water  of  eadi 
tribe,  will  be  apparent  to  every  one. 

From  Moses'  Rock  we  were  led  to  the  place 
where  the  Israelites  worshipped  the  golden  cslf — 
the  spot  being  marked  by  a  hole  dug  into  the  rock 
immediately  in  front  of  St.  Catharine's,  partly  filled 
with  rubbish,  in  token  of  abhorrence  for  the  idok- 
try  of  which  it  had  been  the  scene.  Close  to  this 
locality  we  saw  an  encampment  of  Arabs,  misera- 
bly poor  in  their  appearance,  but  with  large  herds 
of  goats — ^the  Arab's  wealth — ^browsing  near  them. 
It  is  quite  a  puzzle  to  perceive  how  these  men  can 
live  under  their*  slight  tents  of  black  goats'  hair 
during  the  snows  of  winter. 

Our  walk  ended,  we  reentered  the  monastery  by 
the  same  route  as  we  had  used  for  our  exit.  A 
few  curiosities  still  remained  to  be  seen.  In  the 
library,  the  superior  showed  as  a  manuscript  Greek 
New  Testament,  said  to  have  been  Vritten  by  a 
young  lady  in  the  fifth  century ;  and  a  surpassingly 
beautiful  piece  of  caligraphy  it  was.  We  were 
shown  also  a  paper  purporting  to  be  a  copy  of  the 
finnan  granted  by  Mahomet  to  the  monastery,  the 
original,  on  which  the  prophet,  who  could  not 
wnte,  had  stamped  the  impression  of  his  hand, 
covered  with  ink,  by  way  of  signature,  having  been 
taken  away  by  one  of  the  sultans,  who  denned  it 
too  precious  to  be  left  with  the  monks.  The  paper 
which  we  saw  bore  the  delineation  of  the  back  of  a 
hand,  and  appeared  to  be  a  copy  of  a  copy,  made 
expressly  to  bear  handling. 

And  now  came  the  time  when  we  must  quit  this 
wonderful  place.  We  parted  with  friendly  regret 
from  our  kind-hearted  entertainers,  to  whom  we 
kept  waving  kisses  with"  our  hands  while  we  re- 
mained in  sight.  Under  the  monastery  wslls  we 
found  a  vast  posse  of  Arabs,  who  offered  us  rock 
crystals,  and  rods  re-sembling  hazel,  for  sale.  Dis- 
entangling ourselves  from  these  people,  we  recom- 
menced our  jouroey  through  the  scenes  of  grandeur 
which  we  had  formerly  passed.  We  had  an  oppoi^ 
tunity,  before  leaving  the  neighborhood  of  the  mon- 
astery, of  oroerving  the  exceeding  hardness  of  the 
granite  of  which  the  desert  ridges  are  composed. 
Some  Greeks  and  Arabs  in  the  service  of  the  mon- 
astery were  at  work,  shaping  blocks  of  it  into 
building  stones;  we  examined  their  tools,  and 
found  them  much  blunted  by  the  operation.  1  may 
mention  here,  that  within  the  monastery  are  forges, 
anvils,  and  almost  every  implement  necessary  to 
assist  human  labor  in'  a  rude  state  of  the  arts. 
From  the  date  the  monks  manufacture  a  spirit 
which,  when  tinctured  with  the  juice  of  the  south- 
ernwood, which  grows  profusely  in  the  desert,  is 
called  aqua  ardente^^  name,  however,  which  it 
scarcely  deserves.  The  southernwood  and  other 
aromatic  herbs  of  the  desert  possess  the  propei^ 
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nf  bein((  ignitible  in  a  green  state — an  unspeaka- 
ble advantajTO  to  the  traveller,  as  otherwise  the  re- 
freshing coffee  would  be  unattainable. 

Much  has  been  written  respecting  the  dangeroas 
eharacter  of  the  Arabs  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 
So  far  as  my  experience  goes,'  I  am  bound  to  sav 
that,  in  alt  my  intercourse  with  them,  I  met  with 
the  most  genuine  politeness — ^that  politeness  which 
Lord  Chesterfield  defines  as  **  a  desire  to  please." 
The  Greek  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  likewise, 
both  lay  and  clerical,  merit  equal  praise.  The 
clergy  are  simple  and  dignified  in  their  deportment ; 
they  possess  in  a  high  degree  the  affections  of  their 
flocks;  and  their  morals  appear  to  be  unimpeachable. 
The  monks  of  Sinai  have  been  accused  of  covetous- 
ness ;  of  this,  however,  I  saw  no  evidence.  Though 
not  rich,  they  are  not  servile  or  cringing.  The 
free-will  offerings  which  flow  to  the  monastery  from 
Europe,  together  with  a  small  revenue  arising 
from  the  sale  of  their  dates,  and  of  the  spirit  which 
they  manufacture  from  them,  support  them  with 
decency,  and  enable  them  to  show  much  kindness 
ta their  poorer  brethren,  and  to  the  Arab  popula- 
tion. 

[Bin.  Child*!  leUer  from  New  York  to  tha  Bofton  Ooarier.] 
FORCE   OF  KINDNESS. 

A  KKW  State  Prison  is  being  built  near  Platts- 
burg,  for  the  purpose  of  employing  convicts  in  the 
iron  mines.  When  this  project  was  first  under- 
taken, the  men  prisoners  at  Sing  Sing  were 
called  together  and  informed  of  the  nature  of  the 
enterprise. 

They  were  told  that  the  labor  of  quarrying 
stone,  feUing  timber,  &c.,  would  be  very  severe ; 
that  their  condition  would  render  it  necessary  for 
them  to  travel  chained,  and  work  chained.  Those 
who  were  willing  to  encounter  these  hardships, 
were  requested  to  hold  up  their  hands.  The  plan 
was  adopted  in  order  to  secure  laborers  of  stoutest 
heart,  and  those  who  were  the  least  averse  to  the 
proposed  task.  But  as  the  prisoners  listened,  a 
vision  of  the  broad  blue  heavens  looked  on  them 
kindly,  and  the  green  boughs  of  the  forest  beck- 
oned cheerfully.  The  absence  of  enclosing  walls 
was  incitement  strong  enough  for  any  amount  of 
toil ;  and  they  all  held  up  their  hands.  As  it  was 
impossible  to  take  them  all,  the  necessary  number 
was  chosen  from  those  most  likely  to  ehdore 
fatigue.  Their  place  of  destination  contained  no 
building  more  secure  than  a  wooden  shantee. 
They  were  chained  to  the  floor  during  the  night, 
and  through  the  day  they  worked  in  iron  fetters. 
But  there  are  stronger  bands  than  these.  •  Mr. 
Cook,  their  superiotendant,  treated  them  like  a 
brother.  Rationally  and  kindly  he  explained  to 
them  that  none  of  the  restraints  imposed  on  them 
were  from  vindictive  motives;  and  he  sincerely 
desired  to  do  them  good,  and  would  gladly  enlarge 
their  freedom,  if  he  felt  confident  that  they  de- 
served it.  He  proved  the  truth  of  his  words  by 
deeds.  He  was  careful  to  hold  the  scales  of  jus- 
tice with  an  even  hand,  and,  as  far  as  his  official 
duty  permitted,  he  attended  to  the  little  wants  of 
each  individual.  Good  behavior  was  rewarded 
with  in4reased  marks  of  confidence.  Under  this 
influence,  it  soon  became  evident  that  they  might 
be  trusted  at  their  daily  labor  without  shackles ; 
and  as  this  had  a  salutary  effect,  chains  in  the 
night  were  afterward  dispensed  with,  also.  One 
hundred  and  eighty  convicts  were  in  a  shantee  in 
the  woods,  with  only  four  keepers  to  guard  them. 
Did  they  feel  inclined  to  abuse  the  confidence  be- 


stowed on  them  T  Four  or  five  of  the  most  desper- 
ate ruffians  did ;  they  tried  to  seduce  the  others 
into  a  plan  of  escape.  Had  they  been  pinioned 
and  chained,  and  driven  by  mere  brute  force,  they 
would  probably  have  tried  the  experiment,  even  at 
the  price  of  murder.  But  they  had  been  treated 
like  men,  some  of  them  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives;  and  this  roused  the  manhood  in 
them.  They  saw  that  their  captivity  was  occa- 
sioned  by  their  own  errors — that  there  was  a  sin- 
cere wish  to  lead  them  out  of  this  captivity,  and  to 
do  them  good.  Notwithstanding  their  immense 
superiority  of  numbers,  they  were  not  tempted  to 
deceive  the  man  who  had  treated  them  like  a 
brother,  and  who  had  shown  that  he  dared  to  trust 
them.  He  had  a  voluntary  guard  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  men,  bound  to  him  by  respect  and 
gratitude.  Yet  these  same  men  have  doubtless 
knocked  down  police-officers,  and  might  do  it 
again,  should  they  fall  into  their  hands ;  because 
the  usual  mode  of  proceeding  excites  the  tigerhood 
instead  of  the  manhood  in  them.  It  is  in  vain  to 
call  upon  criminals  to  respect  those  in  anthority. 
They  cannot  respect  mere  anthority;  character 
alone  commands  it.  When  "  a  thief  is  set  ta 
catch  a  thief,"  the  criminal  does  not  perceive  very 
clearly,  through  this  appointed  medium,  that  gov- 
ernment is  ordained  of  God. 


The  Late  William  F.  Harkdem. — One  of  the 
Boston  papers  mentions  that,  of  the  sum  of 
$276,000  duties  paid  at  the  custom  house  in  that 
city  on  the  cargoes  of  the  steamers  Hibernia  and 
Cambria,  on  their  last  trips,  the  firm  of  Harnden 
&  Co.  paid  the  large  sum  of  ninety  thousand. 
This  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  business  done  by  that  firm,  which  is  the 
oldest  express  establishment  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  The  late  William  F.  Harnden,  who 
died  of  consumption  in  Boston  a  year  or  two  since, 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three,  was  the  father  of 
the  express  business.  His  history  was  a  singular 
one.  He  came  to  Boston,  from  the  country,  poor 
and  friendless.  At  first  he  had  some  mental  em- 
plojrment  in  one  of  the  theatres  in  that  city ;  but 
subsequently  he  was  employed  to  sell  railroad 
tickets  at  the  Worcester  depot,  on  Washington 
street ;  this  was  before  the  terminus  of  the  road 
had  been  extended  to  the  Sooth  Cove,  opposite 
the  United  States  Hotel.  It  was  this  business 
which  led  him  afterwards  to  commence  running 
an  express.  His  first  attempt  was  between  Bos- 
ton and  Providence.  That  proving  successful,  he 
branched  out  in  other  directions,  to  New  York 
and  other  places,  and  by  his  enterprise,  activity 
and  fidelity,  he  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
mercantile  community,  and  the  banks  and  other 
public  institutions,  who  patronized  him  liberally, 
and  soon  made  him  a  man  of  means  and  consider- 
able consequence.  His  success  was  far  beyond 
his  expectations  :  and  before  he  died,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  branches  of  his  establish- 
ment in  London,  Liverpool,  Paris,  Havre,  and 
many  other  places  of  masnitude  in  Great  Britain 
and  on  the  continent.  We  repeat  that  he  was, 
although  hardly  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the 
time,  the  father  of  the  express  business  in  this 
country.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  his 
movements  were  followed  by  other  enterprising 
business  men ;  and  we  now  have  some  dozen  or* 
twenty  lines,  running  from  this  city  to  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  all  of  them  are  conducted 
by  intelligent,  faithful,  honest  men. — TVue  Sum. 
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From  tlw  Examiner. 
THE  CHRISTMAS  GAMBOLS. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  mioistry  ie  like  Mother  Hub- 
bard's dog, — 

She  went  to  the  undertaker's  to  buy  him  a  coffin, 
fiut  when  she  came  back  the  dog  was  laughing. 

The  other  day  it  was  broken  to  bits  like  the 
Portland  Vase,  if  we  may  compare  small  things 
with  great,  the  commonest  earthenware  with  the 
most  precious  material,  and  now  like  it  we  see  it 
restored  and  replaced  in  that  most  curious  of  mu- 
seums, her  majesty's  cabinet.  But  this  simile  is 
too  fine  for  the  occasion.  We  prefer  the  parallel 
of  tho  voucher  for  HoUoway's  ointment,  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  blown  into  a  hundred  pieces 
by  the  explosion  of  a  powder-mill,  so  as  to  be 
wholly  unable  to  go  to  his  work  the  next  day,  but 
who  was  happily  enabled  to  collect  himself,  and 
completely  repieced  and  made  whole  by  the  use  of 
the  invaluable  salve.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  beat 
Holloway  hollow.  The  sudden  cure  of  his  minis- 
try is  the  most  marvellous  thing  that  has  ever  yet 
apneared,  either  in  fact  or  fiction. 

We  see  Sir  Robert  Peel,  like  Liston  in  Apollo 
Belvi,  with  a  hatband,  scarf,  and  weepers,  announc- 
ing to  the  queen  his  own  demise,  '<  the  sudden 
death  to  which  he  was  always  so  subject,"  and 
presently  afterwards  giving  the  most  undesirable 
signs  of  unhnpaired  vitality. 

rfo  one  ever  so  perished  and  came  to  life  again 
except  Lord  Brougham,  who  was  dashed  to  pieces 
by  a  kicking  horse  one  post,  and  as  well  as  ever 
by  the  next  advices.  Lord  Brougham  was  not  as 
good  as  his  word  on  that  or  indeed  on  any  other 
occasion,  and  having  in  consequence  lost  all  credit 
with  the  public,  when  next  he  announces  his  own 
decease  he  will  be  the  last  man  that  the  publio 
will  believe.  So  too  will  it  be  with  Sir  Kobert 
Peel.  No  one  will  ever  take  his  word  again  for 
his  official  demise. 

The  stalest  and  shallowest  of  all  tricks  is  to 
sham  dead  to  make  one's  value  felt ;  but  we  really 
cannot  conceive  what  else  Sir  Robert  Peel's  min- 
istry can  have  been  doing.  And  how  obstinatelv 
it  was  dead ;  what  a  deaf  ear  it  turned  to  aU  solici- 
tations to  revive.  In  vain  Lord  John  Russell  en- 
treated Sir  Robert  Peel  to  resume  bis  minbterial 
existence  with  such  support  as  he  could  furnish  in 
aid  of  all  good  purposes.  The  Peel  ministry  was 
incurably  extinct.  In  this  extremity  the  whigs 
assembled  to  form  a  ministry,  and  after  having 
eerewed  their  courage  to  the  pitch  of  taking  the 
government  with  a  minority  for  the  abolition  of  the 
corn-laws,  a  sudden  crotchet  broke  them  up— a 
disaster  resembling  in  its  disproportionate  causa- 
tion the  lamentable  fateof  the  puiasant  giant  Wide- 
nostrils  in  Rabelais,  who  dieted  orainarily  on 
windmills,  but  who  was  miserably  choked  by  a  pat 
of  butter  swallowed  the  wrong  way,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  hot  oven.  The  thing  which  the  whigs  swal- 
lowed the  wrong  way  was,  to  be  sure,  not  the 
least  like  butter,  but  let  that  pass  in  a  simile,  the 
unlikeness  in  which  is  as  apoosite  as  similitude. 
Upon  the  catastrophe  in  the  liberal  conclave.  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  ministry  springs  to  life  again,  noth- 
ing ailing  it,  nothing  having  ailed  it,  all  peace  and 
ooncord  within  and  satisfaction  without,  if  we  are 
,  to  believe  the  ministerial  papers.  It  only  broke  up 
like  the  schools  for  holiday  amusement.  It  was 
no  breaking  up  of  its  bad  constitution. 

For  a  fortnight  the  country  was  without  a  gov- 
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emment,  in  the  predicament  of  Drury  Lane  Their 
tre  when  the  committee  of  mismanagement  having 
shut  it  up,  found  how  prosperous  it  was  to  cany 
on  the  tning  without  the  nightly  losses,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh  that  we  could  always  so  on  so !" 

There  was,  however,  a  deep  moral  in  aU  this. 
The  lesson  to  be  impressed  on  the  country  was  its 
helpless  dependence  on  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  that  it  is 
only  by  his  great  goodness  that  it  has  a  govern- 
ment to  its  back,  and  that  without  him  it  would  he 
utterly  naked  and  resourceless.  The  nation  must 
learn  to  know  when  it  is  well  ofiT,  and  to  be  thank- 
ful for  the  Peel  it  can  get.  Beggars  must  not  be 
choosers.  The  potato  crops  have  failed,  and  so 
have  the  supplies  of  statesmen.  If  there  was  any 
Buckland  who  could  show  us  how  to  extract  the 
starch  from  one  or  two  of  the  whigs,  the  case  might 
not  be  utterly  hopeless ;  but,  as  it  is,  one  superla- 
tively stifi!'-necked  noble  proves  a  bar — or  a  bolt  to 
all—- either  word  will  do  m  any  sense. 

The  fireside  puzzle  for  the  season  will  be,  what 
broke  up  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ministry  and  brings 
it  togetner  again.  Indeed,  some  Mr.  Tackle- 
ton  will  doubtless  make  a  Christmas  puzzle  of  the 
administration,  afibrding  little  boys  and  girls  the 
opportunity,  level  to  the  meanest  capacity,  of 
playing  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  breaking  up  the 
ministry,  and  putting  it  together  again  just  as  be- 
fore, with  the  difiference  only  of  the  pony  Peel, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  place  of  the  Angry  Boy. 

We  are  told  that  the  country  is  delighted  at  the 
restoration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  if  it  be  so,  it  oon- 
▼inces  us  more  strongly  that  the  world  is  indeed  a 
stage,  and  that  in  the  burlesque  extravaganza  of 
public  affairs,  as  in  other  farces,  there  is  a  great 
liking  for  the  roguish  servant  who  tricks  every- 
body, the  Scanin  who  says — 

"  A  vous  dire  la  verite,  il  y  a  pen  de  chooes  qui 
roe  soient  impossibles,  quand  je  m  'en  veux  m^er. 
J'ai  sans  doute  re^u  du  ciel  un  g^nie  assez  beau 

r»ur  toutes  les  fabrique  de  ces  gentillesse  d'esprit 
qui  le  vulgaire  ignorant  donne  le  nom  de  four^ 
beries ;  et  je  puis  dire  sans  vanity,  qu'on  n'a  gu^ie 
vn  d'homme  quit  fdt  plus  habile  ouvrier  de  rcssoxts 
et  d'intrigues,  qui  ait  acquis  plus  de  gloire  que  md 
daus  ce  noble  metier." 

<'  There  is  not  a  subtler  feUow  breathing,"  says 
the  English  version  of  the  same  worthy ;  ^'  he  can 
cheat  one  newly  cheated ;"  upon  which  eulogium 
the  character,  who  may  be  supposed  to  represent 
the  public,  exclaims,  *'  He  is  the  fittest  persoa  in 
the  world  for  my  business." 

The  beauty  of  the  present  juncture  is  that  ne- 
body  knows  what  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  going  to  do, 
and  yet  everybody  is  satisfied  that  he  ii  the  man 
to  do  nobody  "knows  what. 

The  idea,  however,  is  that  a  Jonas  is  to  be 
thrown  overboard ;  and  when  that  is  to  be  done 
everybody  feels  that  Peel  is  the  man  for  that  sort 
of  performance;  for  it  so  happens  that  he  is 
always  sitting  side  by  side  with  the  person  who  is 
to  have  a  tilt  over  the  side  by  a  back-hander.  A 
friend  only  can  do  this  work  handily,  the  vicinity 
or  juxtaposition  which  Terrence  punningly  holds  in 
propinqua  parte  amkitut,  exceedingly  favoring  the 
exploit. 

Against  what  body  that  he  has  petted,  and  fon- 
dled, and  pampered  has  he  not  sooner  or  later 
turned  his  hand  ?  The  monopolists  are  now  in  the 
pleasing  predicament  of  the  folks  in  the  cave  of 
roljTphemus,  waiting  their  turn  for  the  spit,  hot 
though  they  are  all  by  their  own  account  men  of 
many  woes,  they  have  no  one  the  least  like  an 
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Ulf  flMe  amoDgtt  them,  and  cannot  by  aay  means 
gei  np  a  ie<i*hotrpoker  for  the  areh  enemy's  arch 
eiys. 

There  is  oertainly  nothing  in  the  worid  mote 
pcohable  than  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  intends  to  play 
SMue  of  his  friends  his  old  trick,  but,  granting  all 
the  honors  due  to  the  intention  to  the  full  extent 
UHisted  on  by  some  of  our  oontemponuries^  we  have 
yat  to  suggest  that  the  amount  of  the  benefit  he 
may  propose  for  the  public  is  by  no  means  so 
certain  as  some  Yery  sanguine  folks  imagine. 
Let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of  reckoning  without 
our  host. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  best 
able  to  accomplish  What  Lord  John  Russell  pro- 
posed; but  the  question  is,  whether  Sir  Robert 
l^ed's  plans  and  Lord  John  Russel's  are  the  same, 
or  nearly  the  same. 

We  believe  not.  We  hare  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  total  and  immediate  abolition  of  the  com- 
lairs  was  not  the  project  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  prepared  to  recommend  to  her  majesty  ;  and 
when  we  see  his  administration  reiastatod,  and 
eoBtinuing  to  include  amongst  its  memben  men 
most  strongly  and  recently  pledged  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection,  we  can  hardly  conceive  it  |>o»- 
■ible  that  he  can  have  advanced  from  a  lumbering 
complicated  scheme  for  gradual  abolition  (with 
compensation !)  to  the  conclusion  of  the  instant 
and  sweeping  demolition  of  the  restrictive  sys- 
tem. 

In  the  pranks  and  bunglin^s  of  the  last  three 
weeks,  there  is  one  part  which,  according  to  all 
report,  has  been  played  most  faultlessly — ^that  of  a 
constitutional  sovereign.  In  the  pages  of  history 
the  directness,  the  sincerity,  the  scrupulous  observ- 
\  of  constitutional  rules  which  have  marked  her 


najestT's  conduct  in  circumstances  the  most  try- 
ing will  have  their  place  of  honor.  Unused  as  we 
are  to  deal  in  homage  to  royalty,  we  must  add  that 
never,  we  believe,  was  the  heart  of  a  monarch  so 
warmly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  a  people,  and 
with  so  enlightened  a  sense  of  their  interests. 


THE   INMAN  GALLERY. 

SmoB  the  exhibition  of  Allston's  paintings,  sev- 
eral years  since,  we  have  had  no  feast  of  art  com- 
parable with  that  now  open  at  the  Art  Union  room. 
A»  we  survey  the  various  evidences  of  taste  and 
genius  which  adorn  those  walls,  associated  as  they 
are  with  one  of  the  most  genial  and  kindly  charac- 
ters it  has  been  our  lot  to  know,  a  thousand  pleas- 
ant memories  and  grateful  thoughts  spring  up  **as 
at  the  touch  of  an  enchanter's  wand."  At  a 
meeting,  the  other  evening,  of  the  committee  to 
whose  exertions  the  public  are  indebted  for  this 
exhibition,  one  of  Inman's  sanguine  friends  urged 
with  no  little  eloquence  the  propriety  of  inviting 
onr  citizens  to  hear  an  oration  in  honor  of  his  life 
aad  labors.  The  proposition  was  deemed  inexpe- 
dient by  the  majority  presei|t.  It  was  felt  that 
the  works  of  an  artist  speak  more  justly  his  praise ; 
and  we  think  no  discerning  visitor  will  £gu1  to  real- 
ise this  in  regard  to  Inman. 

The  present  collection  of  his  works  is,  of 
coarse,  limited  to  the  few  which  could  be  readily 
obtained  in  this  vicinity ;  the  object  of  the  exhibi- 
tioD  being  to  provide  something  for  the  family 
rather  than  completely  to  illustrate  the  ability  of 
the  painter.  The  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
worics  thus  brought  together — all  the  products  of 
the  same  mind — are  more  valoable  and  attractive 


than  many  exhibitions  we  hate  seen  comprising 
twenty  times  as  many  pictures  by  fifty  dififerent 
hands.  There  are  few  more  interesting  processes 
than  to  trace  the  development  of  a  nobly-endowed 
man,  as  we  often  can  in  written  productions,  but 
seldom,  as  in  the  present  instance,  through  the 
offipring  of  the  pencil.  Let  any  one  turn  from  the 
cruae  execution  of  Sterne's  Maria,  painted  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  to  the  exquisite  finish  and  deli- 
cate tints  of  **  Rydal  Water'' — which  soems  to 
deepen  in  crystal  tranquillity  as  you  gaze,  until  the 
very  spirit  of  the  delicious  landscape  passes  into 
your  mind  as  it  often  has  into  that  of  Wordsworth, 
who  himself  conducted  Inman  to  the  tery  point  of 
view  whence  the  picture  was  taken. 

In  portraiture,  too,  compare  the  artist's  brother 
— his  first  likeness  in  oils-~so  comparatively  withr 
out  vigor,  to  the  strong,  massive  head  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Cottenham.  There  is  a  strengtb,  ex- 
pressiveoess  and  felicity  of  color  and  drawing  in 
the  portraits  of  President  Dner,  Macauley,  Word»* 
worth,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Bishop  White  and  others* 
which  invest  them  with  an  mterest,  as  works  of 
art,  seldom  realized  bv  modem  painters.  We  feel 
that  they  must  be  in  the  highest  degree  charader^ 
istic.  This  is  what  enabled  Titian  and  Vandyke 
to  elevate  portrait  painting  into  historical  interest 
and  value.  Inman 's  facility  of  execution  is  finely 
indicated  in  the  portrait  of  Jacob  Barker,  for 
which  he  had  but  one  sitting ;  and  in  the  admira- 
ble pen  and  crayon  aketohes  of  C.  F.  Hofifmanand 
W.  T.  Porter,  which  are  speaking  likenesses, 
thoroughly  eflbotive  without  the  aid  of  color. 

Birnam  Wood  and  Trout-Fishing  sre  landscapes 
which  will  bear  the  most  patient  scrutiny*  As  we 
study  them,  we  can  almost  feel  the  woodland' 
breeze  and  hear  the  gurgle  of  the  water.  Nothing 
but  a  vivid  sympathy  with  nature  could  have  in- 
spiied  so  feeling  an  imimtion  of  her  charms* 
<*  Mumble  the  Peg,"  and  <*  The  Boyhood  of 
Washington" — are  among  the  most  delightful  spe- 
cimens of  composition  we  remember. — ^Each  tells 
its  own  story,  with  a  truthfulness  and  grace  rareljr 
equalled;  The  lovers  of  Leslie  and  Wilkie  will 
find  great  satisfaction  in  these  cabinet  gems,  and 
recognize,  at  the  samer  time,  the  individualitv  of 
Inman's  genius.  We  can  trace  his  manner  of  ex* 
ecuting  portraits  in  the  one  of  his  daughter,  where 
the  expression  is  already  wrought  into  the  unfin- 
ished sketch,  proving  that  it  was  his  habit  to  c 


primarily  on  this — ^tfae  great  object  of  portrait- 
painting^nstead  of  annexing  it  at  a  later  stage  to 
the  mechanical  details. 

The  portrait  of  an  infant  (No.  77)  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  things  in  the  exhibition.  We  are 
informed  that  it  M'as  painted  after  the  child's  death, 
entirely  from  the  father's  description  of  its  linea- 
ments ;  and  is  a.  satisfactory  likeness.  A  painter's 
life  abounds  in, significant  passages,  and  one  of  the 
most  touching  we  ever  heard,  is  that  of  a  parent 
sitting  for  hours  beside  an  artist  engaged  in  trane- 
ferring  the  beloved  features  from  kit  memory. 
The  quotation  fVom  Moore's  **  Lake  of  the  Bismial 
Swamp,"  appended  in  the  catalogue  to  a  view  of 
the  scene,  reminds  us  of  the  dramatic  effect  witk 
which  the  departed  was  wont  to  recite  that  poem, 
afler  the  manner  of  a  well-known  elocutionist,  fsv 
the  amusement  of  his  friends. 

Inman's  imitative  powers  were  versatile  and 
some  of  his  recitarions  singularly  felicitous.  And 
yet  the  great  charm  of  ms  nature,  the  loveabto 
attribute,  the  endearing  memory,  is  his  conseion* 
tiottsness,  his  self-forgetfnl  eothnaiasm,  his  , 
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iae  simplicity.  Talent  and  kindliDeas,  cordiality 
and  frankness  were,  indeed,  rarely  mingled  in  his 
character,  and  to  all  who  knew  him  well,  affection 
for  the  generous  friend  blends  with  admiration  for 
the  gif^  artist.  All  such  will  respond  to  Mr. 
Schoolcraft's  sentiment : 

Grave !  then  hast  snatched  him,  but  ne'er  try, 
Thou  canst  not  make  his  memory  die, 
Nor  break  that  golden  link  and  tie. 

The  name  of  Henry  Inman ! 

In  transferring  the  preceding  notice  to  our 
columns  from  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  a  brief  expression  of  gratitude  to  the 
writer  for  the  eloquent  fervor  of  the  tribute  he  has 
paid  to  excellence  which  none  could  know  so  well 
as  it  was  known  lo  us,  but  of  which  we  are  re- 
strained from  speaking,  as  we  could,  by  motives, 
open  to  the  appreciation  of  the  reader. 

We  desire  also  to  add  a  few  remarks  in  refer- 
enoe  to  the  two  pictures  mentioned  by  the  Courier 
in  illustration  of  the  artist's  '*  development.'*  We 
entertain  a  thorough  conviction  that  the  little  piece 
called  *'  Sterne's  Maria*'  was  not  painted  by  Mr. 
Inman.  It  presents  not  a  trace  of  his  style— it  has 
no  resemblance  whatever  to  copies  made  by  him 
when  he  first  began  to  work  on  canvas»*-we  were 
at  that  time  in  the  habit  of  being  with  him  more  or 
less  almost  every  day,  and  of  seeing  everything  he 
painted ;  and  thooffh  we  have  adistmct  recollection 
of  many  other  crude  efforts,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
which  at  all  brings  it  to  our  memory.  We  never 
saw  any  work  of  his  so  bad  in  every  respect. 

Of  the  portrait  mentioned  by  the  Courier— whose 
remark  as  to  its  feebleness  is  perfectly  just — ^we 
have  to  add  a  fact  more  illustrative  of  rhe  artist's 
development  than  the  painting  itself.  In  coloring 
it  shows  him  almost  if  not  quite  as  skilful  at  that 
time — twenty-three  years  ago — ^as  at  any  period  of 
his  professional  career ;  but  for  that  portrait  he  had 
more  than  twenty  long  sittings.  He  had  not  then 
acquired  the  precision  and  boldness,  the  just  confi- 
dence in  eye  and  hand,  which  afterward  enabled 
him  to  dash  a  speaking  likeness  upon  canvass  in 
half  an  hour.—  Commercial  Advertiser, 


CHRISTMAS. 

The  awful  and  glorious  remembrances  which 
belong  to  this  season  naturally  indispose  us  to 
refer  to  the  trivialities  of  political  life.  To  those 
remembrances  all  human  things  are  comparatively 
trivial.  What  are  the  changes  of  administrations, 
the  struggles  of  faction,  Uie  rivalries  of  public 
men,  or  even  the  more  formidable  convulsions  of 
public  opinion,  to  the  recollection  of  an  Event, 
whose  promise  occupied  the  noblest  minds  of  that 
nation,  whose  history  was  Miracle.  In  this  Event, 
we  commemorate  the  origin  of  that  Divine  Faith, 
whose  progress  changed  the  whole  aspect  of 
society ;  whoae  impulse  has  been^  propagated  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  whose  consummation 
will  restore  human  nature  to  its  original  rank,  and 
even  then  be  only  a  preparative  for  powers,  and 
conceptions,  for  scenes  of  sovereignty,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  faculties,  fitted  for  the  aspirations  of 
an  Immortal  t 

Without  venturing  on  topics,  into  which  it  be- 
longs to  others  to  inquire,  nothing  can  be  more  evi- 
dent, than  that  religion,  under  its  various  aspects 
of  individual  principle,  and  of  national  polity;  as 
a  motive  to  the  heart,  and  as  a  great,  plastic  prin- 
eiple  of  homan  government,  is  beginning  to  exhibit 


an  unexpected,  yet  most  influential,  opcnatioa  oo 
society.  The  questions,  of  the  nature  of  its  tenets, 
of  its  natural  effects  upon  the  genera]  mind,  of  its 
value  as  a  reconciler  of  man  to  the  difficulties  of  a 
life,  obviously  intended  as  a  school  for  the  exercise 
of  his  moral  and  physical  faculties ;  are  all  begin- 
ning to  assume  a  new  importance  in  the  eyes,  even 
of  those  to  whom  its  absolute  necessity  for  the 
guidance  and  consolation  of  the  spirit  of  man,  are 
less  the  subject  of  knowledge.  The  world  may 
not  be  more  religious  in  our  day,  but  religion  inF> 
presses  itself  on  public  events  with  deeper  force, 
and  to  a  wider  extent.  All  the  great  questions  of 
Ehigland  are  now  connected  with  the  discipline  and 
the  destiny  of  the  church.  The  most  important 
question  of  Grermany,  at  this  moment,  centres  in 
religion.  The  most  disturbin^^  crisis  in  even  the 
Russian  empire,  is  involved  in  the  question  of 
religious  change  ;  and  all  those  new  and  exciting 
causes  are,  from  day  to  day,  combining  to  produce 
results,  to  which  the  past  were  like  £e  sportinga 
of  children.  The  unexampled  duration  of  peace 
in  Europe  may  even  have  been  ^permitted,  for  the 
direct  purpose  of  nurturing  this  greatest  of  all 
changes;  and  even  the  present  generation  may 
be  allied  on,  to  witness  achievements  of  truth, 
and  struggles  of  error,  which  shall  mould  the 
future,  in  every  coming  period  of  the  world.— 
Britannia, 


From  the  Spectator. 
EASTERN    EUROPE  AND  THE    EMPEROR  NICH- 
OLAS. 

To  judge  from  The  VHiite  SUtoe  and  the  work 
before  us,  {The  Revelations  of  Russia  we  have 
never  seen,)  the  author  is  likely  to  be  a  diplo- 
matist, too  imaginative  for  his  trade.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  some  knowledge  of  men  and  things 
in  the  line  of  life  where  ambassadors  and  their 
followers  "cultivate  a  connexion;"  he  is  famil- 
iar, if  not  with  the  original  literature  of  diplo- 
macy, with  the  books  that  diplomatists,  especially 
foreign  diplomatists,  write,  as  well  as  with  the 
sort  of  political  philosophy  in  which  they  shine ; 
and  he  has  a  very  fluent,  rotund,  and  even  powerful 
state-paper  style.  But  his  views  are  too  startling, 
his  speculations  too  vast,  to  satisfy  "  this"  or 
any  other  "office;"  whilst  his  predictions  of 
"change"  must  be  "perplexing  to  monarchs," 
let  alone  foreign  ministers.  With  this  exaltation 
of  mind,  there  would,  we  dare  to  say,  be  some- 
thing of  inconsistency  in  his  different  despatches 
were  they  all  read  together,  and  certainly  a  stronjg^ 
leaning  to  a  side,  as  well  as  a  remarkable  disposi- 
tion to  theorize  and  judge  of  everything  by  the 
color  of  his  own  spectacles.  He  violates  ^m  first 
to  last  the  impressive  warning  of  M.  de  Talley- 
rand to  young  diplomatists—"  Above  all,  sir,  let 
us  have  no  zeal,^* 

The  object  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  is  to  lay  bare  the  atrocious  tyranny  of  the 
autocrat,  and  to  unfold  the  author's  views  of  the 
national,  social,  and  intellectual  characteristics  of 
eastern  Europe,  together  with  the  political  pros- 
pects of  the  rather  extensive  regions  he  indicates 
by  that  term.  The  book  and  the  theories  to  it  an 
distinguished  by  all  the  peculiarities  which  we 
mentioned  as  characterising  the  auihor*s  mind; 
everything,  therefore,  which  he  states  is  to  be 
received  with  caution,  however  plausible  it  may 
appear  from  our  actual  ignorance  of  the  subjects 
in  question,  or  the  evidence  on  which  he  daelaret 
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die  fieta  to  be  sopported.  Bnt  it  is  well  to  haTe 
had  the  book  ;  because  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
piedietions  grounded  on  the  theory,  by  preventing 
wonder  it  may  prevent  rash  conduct  should  they 
ever  ooroe  to  pass.  The  outline  of  the  view  is 
something  like  this :  « 

The  Slavonic  people,  embracing  the  Finns, 
Russians  proper  and  Cossack,  the  Poles,  the  Hun- 
garians, and  the  provinces  now  or  lately  tributary 
to  Turkey — as  Servia,  Wallachia,  Moldavia — are 
in  number  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  millions. 
This  vast  population  is  held  in  captivity  or  sabjec- 
lion  by  about  thirty-five  millions  of  Germans,  (or 
rather  by  about  fourteen  millions,  forming  the 
states  of  Austria  and  Prussia,)  and  by  the  house 
of  Romanoff— the  Russian  imperial  family  being 
now  essentially  German,  whatever  they  may  orig- 
inally have  been ;  whilst  many  of  its  employ^  are 
of  that  nation,  and  the  whole  system  of  its  gov- 
ernment. The  manner  in  which  so  few,  and 
thoee  not  fashioned  by  nature  to  be  the  lords  of 
human  kind,  has  been  able  to  domineer  over  so 
many,  is  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  Sclavonic 
face,  and  the  wide  prevalence  of  slavery  amongst 
them ;  forty-five  out  of  every  sixty-three  persons 
being  serfe,  or  rather  slaves ;  whilst  in  Muscovy 
thirty-four  are  slaves  in  every  thirty-six.  Strictly 
speaking,  however,  ignorance,  and  perhaps  blood, 
is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all ;  for  a  main  prop  of  the 
Russian  government  is  the  awe  with  which  the 
serfs  regard  the  emperor — ^looking  upon  him  as  a 
superior  being  over  their  lords,  and  a  protecting 
power  against  them;  whilst  the  gallant  nobility 
of  Poland  are  shown  by  modern  researches  to  have 
been  a  foreign  race,  and  probably  the  Hungarian 
nobles  are  of  the  same  caste.  But  this  state  of 
things  is  passing  away.  The  Polish  nation  is,  of 
eoarse,  ripe  for  revolt,  whenever  an  opportunity 
oflers ;  the  tyrannies  of  Nicholas,  so  far  from 
having eubdued  them,  only  inflaming  them  more. 
In  Hungary,  education  and  improvement  are 
advancing;  the  Sclavonic  provinces  tributary  to 
Turkey  are  moving  slowly  in  the  same  direction  ; 
and,  though  owing  their  present  freedom  in  part 
to  the  Russian  government,  yet  they  are  now  as 
hostile  to  it  as  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  in  conse- 
quence of  observing  its  oppressions.  In  Russia 
also,  opinion  is  on  the  move.  The  nobility,  in 
the  style  of  this  author,  are  *'  profoundly  inimi- 
cal" to  the  government,  that  is,  to  the  imperial 
power ;  but  if  his  character  of  them  in  other  places 
IS  at  all  correct,  their  enmity  is  of  little  conse- 
quence to  any  one  whom  they  have  not  '*  under 
their  thumb."  The  masses,  that  is,  the  thirty- 
four  out  of  the  thirty-six  of  the  population,  are  the 
great  support  of  the  imperial  family.  The  private 
slaves  could  not  be  stimulated  to  rise  against  their 
tsar;  and  if  they  could,  the  nobility  dare  not 
attempt  it,  as  they  would  be  the  first  victims,  and 
in  a  worse  style  than  that  of  the  Jacquerie — as  is 
constantly  proved  by  partial  insurrections,  when 
they  proceed  to  roast  their  oppressors  and  commit 
other  atrocities.  Still,  some  gleams  of  light  are 
penetrating  even  here.  The  soldiers  (the  Russian 
privates  are  all  serfs)  who  have  served  in  foreign 
countries,  have  got  rid  of  nearly  all  this  veneration 
for  the  emperor ;  and  it  is  observed  that  even  the 
troops  stationed  in  Poland  become  a  degree  liber* 
alixed.  The  imperial  serfs,  considerably  increased 
of  late  by  confiscation  of  private  estates,  have  also 
lost  much  of  the  veneration  for  their  *'  father," 
whoee  oppressions  they  feel ;  and  this  is  strikingly 
shown  in  their  outbreaks. 


'*  The  conduct  of  the  insur|fents  is  usually  in 
both  cases  the  same;  with  this  remarkable  dis- 
tinction, however,  that  in  every  one  of  these  rebel- 
lions, from  that  dangerous  outbreak  in  the  military 
colonies  on  the  banks  of  the  Yolchova,  towards 
the  close  of  Alexander's  reign,  down  to  those  of 
most  recent  occurrence,  the  imperial  slaves,  when 
once  roused,  show  none  of  that  superstitious  awe 
for  the  sovereign,  which  with  their  fellow  slaves 
survives  even  when  they  have  furiously  broken 
through  all  other  trammels. 

*'  An  ofiSicer  who  witnessed  the  revolt  of  the 
military  colonies  in  the  government  of  Novogorod, 
and  who  had  some  reason  to  remember  them,  hav- 
ing narrowly  escaped  being  boiled  alive,  informed 
the  author,  that  when  he  made  an  appeal  to  the 
rebels  in  the  emperor^s  name,  they  tore  the  por- 
trait of  his  imperial  majesty  from  the  walls,  and 
ignominiously  trampled  it  under  foot.  The  image 
of  the  saint  which  hangs  in  the  corner  of  every 
Russian  apartment,  was,  however,  still  respected." 

Besides  all  these,  there  is  a  latent  element  of 
movement  in  the  different  races  of  Russia.  The 
southern  or  little  Russians,  Poles  in  blood,  whom 
our  author  calls  Ruthemians,  but  who  are  com- 
monly known  as  the  Cossacks,  are  a  bolder  and 
more  independent  race  than  the  Muscovites,  and 
are  connected  with  the  Poles  by  the  sympathetio 
ties  of  a  kindred  language  and  a  common  tradi- 
tion. 

The  conclusion  our  author  draws  from  all  this 
is,  that  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  are  not 
nations  like  the  English  and  the  French,  but  only 
govemmentSf  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  over- 
thrown ;  incapable  of  resisting  conquest,  like  the 
Spaniards  against  Napoleon,  or  of  defying  extir- 
pation, like  the  Italians  and  the  Poles.  From  the 
general  views  we  have  given,  and  a  great  variety 
of  particulars,  the  author  infers  that  the  subjects 
of  these  three  governments  are  all  in  a  volcanic 
state  ;  and  signs  threaten  an  early  eruption.  Why 
the  Turkish  tributaries,  who  are  represented  as 
satisfied  with  their  condition,  should  plunge  into 
wai^^how  and  by  what  means  the  Poles  are  to 
form  a  nucleus  and  organize  a  revolt — when  and 
for  what  cause  Russia  is  to  rise  in  blind  and 
bloody  insurrection — he  does  not  explain.  •  He  is 
only  particular  with  Austria ;  which,  he  says, 
will  fall  to  pieces  after  the  death  of  Metternich, 
who  alone  holds  the  incongruous  empire  together. 
Perhaps  Hungary  isolated,  certainly  with  Aus- 
trian Poland,  (and,  as  would  be  most  probable, 
an  Italian  insurrection,)  might  maintain  herself 
against  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  in  the  case  of  a  gen- 
eral war,  to  furnish  her  with  allies,  or  if  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Sclavonic  people  should  prevent  the 
Prussian  and  Russian  governments  from  acting 
with  effect,  or  acting  at  all.  Whether  Hungary, 
without  further  cause  than  the  death  of  Metter- 
nich, would  do  so,  is  another  question.  However, 
we  must  not  omit  the  main  purpose  of  the  author 
in  publishing ;  which  is  to  advertise  the  true  con- 
dition of  eastern  Europe,  and  to  warn  England 
against  any  interference  in  favor  of  those  unna- 
tional  governments  when  the  predicted  convulsions 
occur. 

Mixed  up  with  these  political  theories  is  an 
exposition  of  the  character  of  Russian  slavery,  and 
of  the  tyranny  of  Nicholas ;  for  the  author  places 
it  all  to  the  emperor;  his  ministers  frequently 
disapproving  of  his  measures.  The  account  of 
the  serf  system  does  not  greatly  differ  from  that 
of  other  writers,  or  from  what  might  be  expected ; 
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and  is  p&inted  with  more  appe&Tance  of  reality 
than  in  Tke  White  Slaue.  The  varioaB  stories  told 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  emperor  are  of  so  revolting  a 
eharacter  that  the  reader  turns  away  in  disgust. 
Whether  they  are  true  or  not  to  their  full  extent, 
the  mind  is  sickened  at  sueh  brutal  oarages,  and 
at  the  brutal  degradation  of  the  slaves,  whieh  oaa 
permit  sueh  a  monster  to  trample  on  them.  We 
cannot,  however,  go  along  with  our  author  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  theory.  Morally  responsible  the 
emperor  undoubtedly  is,  for  he  grants  the  power, 
and  does  not  control  its  exercise ;  but,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  he  cannot  give  personal  direc- 
tions for  such  crimes  as  these.  They  took  place 
during  the  late  religions  persecution  in  Poland. 

TeSATMKNT  OF  POIiISH  PRIS8T8. 

<<  About  this  period,  several  monks  of  Saint 
Basilius  were  brought  to  the  same  convent.  Their 
treatment  is  described  as  having  been  more  bar- 
barous than  even  that  of  the  nuns.  Four  of  these 
men,  Zawecki,  Komar,  Zilewicx,  and  Buoksynski 
by  name,  all  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age, 
were  at  last,  in  the  full  severity  of  winter,  stripped 
and  placed  under  a  pump,  where,  as  the  toaier  was 
poured  offer  them,  it  graiadUy  congealed  into  a  mass 
nf  ice,  and  froze  them  to  math ;  another,  named 
Ahhi  lAudanski,  aged  and  infirm,  whilst  stagger- 
ing beneath  a  load  of  fire-wood,  was  struck  upon 
the  head  with  such  violence,  by  a  drunken  deacon, 
that  his  skull  was  fractured,  and  he  died  upon  the 
flpot. 

**  It  must  here  be  explained,  that  all  the  lower 
or  whUe  clergy  in  the  Russian  Church  is  very 
ignorant  and  depraved,  and  that  the  deacons  are 
£e  lowest  among  them." 

TREATMENT  OF  NUNS. 

**  Such,  notwithstanding  all  the  repressive  ter- 
rors of  the  Russian  authorities  became  the  feeling 
of  the  population  of  the  city  of  Polock,  that  it  was 
found  unsafe  to  continue  the  persecution  of  the 
nuns  within  its  walls ;  and  they  were  ordered  to 
be  removed  to  the  borough  of  Medzioly,  in  the 
province  of  Minsk. 

'*  This  public  defeat  of  the  Russian  bishop  and 
authorities  was,  however,  revenged  on  these  poor 
women,  by  an  act  of  such  diabolical  malignity  as 
only  the  most  undeniable  evidence  can  render  cred- 
ible. 

**  When  the  Russian  soldiers,  and  the  newly- 
made  deacons,  had  been  rendered  drunk  with 
brandy,  all  these  helpless  nuns  were  turned  out 
among  them  as  incurably  obstinate,  to  treat  as 
they  thought  fit.  Then  commenced  a  scene 
worthy  of  pandemonium-— the  shrieks  and  prayers 
of  the  victims  mingling  with  the  oaths,  blasphe- 
mies, and  ribaldry  of  the  crowd,  to  whose  brutal 
lust  they  were  abandoned. 

"  When  the  fury  of  these  demons  in  hnman 
form  had  been  exhausted,  it  was  discovered  Uiat 
two  of  these  unfortunate  females  were  quite  dead. 
The  skull  of  one  had  been  crushed  by  the  stamp- 
ing on  the  temples  of  an  iron-plated  heel.  Tlie 
other  was  trampled  into  such  a  mass  of  mod  and 
gore  that  even  its  human  character  was  scanse 
recognizable.  Eight  others  had  one  or  several 
bones  or  limbs  broken,  or  their  eyes  torn  or  trod- 
den out.  Of  the  whole  number,  the  superior,  a 
woman  of  iron  frame  as  well  as  indomitable  reso- 
lution, fared  the  best ;  but  she  was  not  allowed  to 
attend  or  console  her  mutilated  sisters  except  on 
the  condition  of  apostacy. 


•**  They  were  aftet^Rrards  maiciied  ont  of  Pokek 
by  night  on  foot,  and  chained  two  by  two — at  en 
those  whose  eyes  had  been  tore  oot,  and  whoae 
hideous  wounds  were  festering.  Those  whoee 
lege  were  broken,  or  who  were  lamed,  were  sent 
forward  in  oarts  under  the  care  of  Cossacks."* 

The  following  is  curious,  "  if  true."  Konar- 
aki,  the  hero  of  the  story,  attempted  in  1835  to 
produce  an  insurrection ;  and,  after  traversing 
Poland  [n  s^ety,  hut  without  much  effect,  was 
arrested  through  the  spontaneous  treachery  of  a 
German. 

*<  The  greater  part  of  what  he  endured  during 
his  long  incarceration  was  never  known ;  it  was 
only  ascertained,  that  when  found  to  be  mule 
unier  the  lash,  as  a  means  of  torture  he  was  fed 
on  salt  provision,  and  tempted  in  vain  to  speak,  in 
the  fever  of  burning  thirst,  by  liquids  placed  before 
him.  The  deprivation  of  sleep  was  resorted  to. 
When  he  had  been  constantly  wakened  up  in  his 
slumbers,  burning  sealing-*wax  was  dropped  on  to 
his  fiesh.  When  all  attempts  had  failed,  and  that 
he  was  reduced  to  such  a  feeble  and  emaciated 
condition  that  his  life  became  daily  precarious, 
judgment  was  passed  upon  him,  and  he  was  con- 
demned to  death.  As  soon  as  his  sentence  had 
been  pronounced,  he  turned  to  his  judges,  and, 
extending  out  his  hands,  burned  to  the  quick,  in 
an  affecting  speech,  which  brought  the  tears  into 
the  eyes  of  many  of  the  bronzed  officials,  forgave 
them  for  all  their  cruelty  towards  himself,  and 
prayed  for  his  enemies. 

'*  So  profound  was  the  impression  whieh  Konar- 
ski's  behavior  produced,  even  on  the  Russians, 
that  two  officers  successively  refused  to  shoot  him, 
and  from  that  time  disappeared.  His  death  was 
in  thia  respect  remarkable,  that  of  all  the  Polish 
victims  his  fate  alone  elicited  the  sjrmpathies  of 
the  Russians ;  partly,  perhaps,  through  its  being 
so  widely  bruited,  and  partly  because  of  its  having 
taken  place  beneath  the  eyes  of  those  in  whom  the 
tendency  to  assimilate  in  feeling  with  the  Poles 
had  already  made  some  progress.  The  Russian 
officers  secretly  purchased  his  fetters ;  which  were 
converted  into  rings,  and  worn  by  a  secret  society, 
discovered  shortly  afterwards,  in  which  the  subal- 
terns of  a  whole  division  of  the  army  were  com- 
promised. Up  to  this  moment,  there  are  several 
officers  of  the  imperial  guard  who  treasure  op 
and  show  with  mysterious  precaution,  the  author 
has  witnessed,  small  rings  of  iron,  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  same  source,  and  which  they 
regard  with  all  the  awe  which  relics  still  more 
equivocal  frequently  inspire." 

Besides  the  political  subjects,  a  eonsiderable 
part  of  the  two  volumes  is  devoted  to  modem 
Sclavonic  literature;  in  which  the  author  gives 
notices,  with  translated  specimens  of  the  more 
distinguished  authors;  and  on  this  ground  we 
think  him  more  reliable  than  in  his  larger  specula- 
tions, as  his  critical  taste  is  good,  except  when  his 
prejudices  operate. 

*The  Journal  det  DAats  states  that  the  abbess  who 
lately  escaped  from  Poland,  after  suffering  persecution 
with  the  nuns  under  her  charge,  at  the  hands  of  a  ren- 
egade bishop,  has  arrived  in  Rome,  and  is  the  object 
of  universal  sympathy.  In  many  convents  of  Rome,  the 
nuns  add  to  ttieir  oroinaryjpravers  the  objorgatiott— ^  A 
iiirore  Nicolai  libera  nos,  Dommel"  The  Journal  calls 
upon  the  emperor  to  free  his  character  from  the  in^ta- 
tion  of  conrnving  at  the  persecution  exercised  on  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Poland  by  partisans  of  the  Greek 
Church. 
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THE  DEAD  LETTER  OFFICE. 

Among  the  places  which  I  hare  visited,  is  the 
Dead  Letter  OgUe,  in  the  post  office  department. 
It  18  certainly  an  interesting  part  of  that  building. 
Yon  will  be  sarprised  at  some  facts  I  learned  there. 
The  business  of  the  dead  letter  office  alone,  em- 
ploys fbar  clerks  all  the  time.  One  opens  ^e 
boodles  containing  the  letters  sent  to  Washington, 
from  the  several  post  offices,  after  they  have  been 
advertised  and  no  owner  found  for  them.  He 
passes  the  letters  over  to  the  other  clerks,  who 
open  them  all,  to  see  if  they  contain  anything  val- 
uable. If  they  do  not,  they  are  thrown  on  to  the 
pUe  on  the  floor.  No  time  is  allowed  to  read 
them,  as  that  woald  be  impossible,  without  a  great 
addition  of  help.  Tlie  number  of  dead  letters  re- 
tamed  to  the  general  post  office  is  astonishingly 
lai^.  You  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  yon  that 
it  is  fourteen  hundred  thousand  a  year,  and  under 
the  cheap  postage  system  is  increasing !  Hence  it 
requires  swift  hands  to  open  so  large  a  number, 
without  stopping  to  read  a  word.  Any  one  who 
is  so  silly  as  to  write  a  mess  of  nonsense  to  an 
imwnary  person,  supposing  it  will  be  ultimately 
read  by  some  one,  may  save  himself  the  trouble 
hereafter.  He  may  depend  upon  it,  not  a  word 
will  be  likely  to  be  read  of  the  letter,  unless  been- 
doses  something  valuable  in  it ;  and  that  would  be 
paying  too  dear  for  so  small  a  whistle.  At  the 
end  of  each  quarter,  the  letters  that  have  been 
opened  having  accumulated  to  a  huge  mass,  and 
having  been  m  the  mean  time  stowed  into  bags, 
are  carried  out  on  the  plains,  and  there  consumed 
in  a  bonfire.  The  hug«  bags  make  five  or  six  cart 
loads  each  quarter. 

The  letters  containing  anything  valuable,  or  in 
fact,  any  matter  encloMd — are  passed  over  to  a 
fourth  clerk,  who  occupies  a  separate  room  for  the 
pnrpose,  and  there  are  canvassed  by  this  gentle* 
man.  It  is  very  interesting  to  examine  the  hetero- 
genous materials  of  this  room,  that  have  been  ex- 
tracted from  letters,  and  accumulating  for  years. 
Here  you  see  the  singular  matters  that  are  some- 
times transported  .through  the  post  office.  The 
amount  of  moneys,  that  at  various  times  has  been 
found  in  letters,  is  very  large.  When  anything 
of  value,  as  money,  drafts,  &c.,  is  found,  the  rule 
is,  to  return  it  to  the  post  office,  whence  it  came, 
and  the  postmaster  of  that  office  must  advertise  it, 
or  use  anv  other  means  best  calculated  to  find  the 
owner.    If  all  his  efibrts  fail,  he  returns  it  to  the 

general  office  and  it  is  labelled  and  filed  away, 
ometimes  as  much  as  $300  are  found  in  a  week, 
in  dead  letters !  I  think  within  this  month  several 
hundreds  have  been  found.  An  iron  chest  is  kept 
for  the  purpose  of  these  deposits.  In  looking  over 
the  files  in  that  chest,  I  was  astonished  at  the 
amount  of  money  there,  and  the  large  sums  con- 
tained in  some  of  the  letters.  Some  single  letters 
containing  $50,  $40,  $20,  and  down  to  $1. 
One  letter  contained  a  j£?10  note— very  likely  the 
property  of  some  poor  emigrant,  (intended  for  his 
wife  or  children,)  who  had  made  a  mistake  in 
sending  it,  and  no  owner  could  be  found. 

Among  this  money,  is  a  good  deal  of  counterfeit. 
—The  letters  are  all  labelled,  not  only  with  the 
sums,  but  also  whether  containing  counterfeit  or 
good  money.  There  were  many  bad  small  bills, 
scattered  through  the  piles.  In  one  case  there  was 
a  bad  half  eagle — in  another  were  two  letters, 
each  containing  $  300  counterfeit  money  ?  It  was 
OQ  some  New  York  bank,  new,  and  very  nicely 


done— and  was  no  doubt,  the  remittance  of  one 
counterfeiter  to  another — who  had  been  in  the 
mean  time  apprehended,  or  who  was  suspicious  he 
veas  watched,  and  hence  had  b^n  too  cunning  to 
call  for  the  wicked  deposite  of  his  confederate.  In 
the  strong  hot,  also,  was  a  box  of  change,  of  all 
kinds,  and  a^laige  string  of  rings  of  various  fan- 
cies and  values,  taken  from  the  dead  letters.  Many 
a  love  token  of  this  modest  kind,  enveloped  in  a 
letter  couched  in  most  honeyed  words,  and  intended, 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  for  the  dearest  girl  in 
the  universe,  had,  instead  of  reaching  its  interest- 
ing destination,  brought  up  in  the  dead  letter 
office,  passed  through  the  practical  hands  of  these 
cold,  grey-haired  clerks,  who  never  stopped  to  read 
the  tender  effusion  that  cost  so  much  racking  of 
the  heart-strings — ^and  the  delicate  pledge  of  afifec- 
tion  had  been  tossed  into  the  iron  chest,  instead  of 
encircling  the  taper  finger  of  **  the  love"  for  whom 
it  was  purchased. 

But  passing  out  of  the  chest,  the  matters  that 
meet  your  eye  on  the  shelves  and  in  the  cases  are 
equally  interesting.  Here  are  books,  and  ribbons, 
and  gloves,  and  hosierjr,  and  a  thousand  other 
things.  I  saw  one  specimen  of  a  most  splendid 
ribbon  of  several  yards,  that  seemed  very  much 
out  of  place  here — when  it  was  intended  to  adorn 
the  bonnet  of  some  lady.  A  package  lay  near, 
that  had  not  been  opened.  It  was  from  England. 
The  postage  was  $8,63.  It  had  been  refused  at 
the  office  where  sent,  because  of  its  enormous 
postage,  and  was  sent  to  the  dead  office  in  due 
course  of  time.  Now,  said  the  superintendent,  I 
will  show  you  what  valueless  things  are  sent 
through  the  mails,  in  comparison  to  their  expense. 
I  do  not  know  what  is  in  this,  but  we  will  see. 
So  he  opened  it,  and  behold,  it  contained  about  a 
3^rd  of  coarse  cloth,  like  crash,  worth  perhaps  a 
shilling,  which  had  been  sent  to  some  dry  goods' 
house  in  this  country,  as  a  specimen  of  the  manu- 
facture of  the  article,  by  some  factory  in  England. 
Of  course,  the  postage  being  thirty  times  its  value, 
it  was  refused  by  those  to  whom  it  was  directed. 
I  saw  t%DO  night  caps  that  were  taken  from  a  letter 
only  a  few  days  since.  If  the  poor  fellow  to  whom 
they  were  sent  does  not  sleep  m  a  night  cap  until 
he  gets  these,  his  head  will  be  cold.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  department  to  attend  to  finding  owners 
for  the  comparatively  valueless  things  that  are  re- 
ceived ;  as  night  caps,  ribbons,  garters,  stockings, 
stays,  bustles,  &c.,  &c.,  and  they  are  therefore 
thrown  into  the  receptacle  of  '*  things  lost  to 
earth,"  and  a  pretty  **  kettle  of  fish*'  there  is  in 
that  receptacle,  you  may  depend. 

In  the  cases,  arranged  and  labelled  for  the  pur- 
pose, are  the  legal  documents  found  in  letters. 
These  are  numerous,  and  run  back  for  a  long 
term  of  years.  They  are  most  carefully  preserved. 
The  beneficial  policy  of  this  preservation  has  been 
often  iUustrated,  and  most  strikingly  so,  only  the 
other  day.  A  gentleman,  in  a  distant  state, 
wrote  the  superintendent  that  some  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  a  large  package  of  most  valuable 
papers  had  been  lost  through  the  post-office.  They 
mvolved  the  right  to  a  large  estate.  If  he  could 
not  find  them  he  would  be  irretrievably  ruined,  and 
begged  him  to  search  in  the  department  for  them. 
He  did  so.  He  told  me  that  the  first  jcase  ho 
opened,  under  a  pile  of  other  papers,  he  saw  a 
large  package,  answering  the  description.  He 
took  it  out,  and  it  was  the  very  papers  wanted. 
They  had  slept  there  quietly  for  years.  The  post- 
age was  abont  $  10 — and  they  had  originally,  by 
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some  mistake,  failed  of  their  rigbtfal  owner.  The 
package  had  been  carefully  preserved,  and  the 
owner  was  pecuniarily  saved. 

I  have  given  you  but  a  faint  description,  after 
all,  of  this  interesting  portion  of  the  general  post- 
office  operations.  My  letter,  however,  has  reached 
a  prudent  length,  and  I  must  stop.  ^The  ffentJe- 
man  who  superintends  this  wing,  is  Jere.  0%rien, 
Esq.,  of  Brunswick,  in  our  county.  He  has  been 
here  about  ten  months.  To  his  politeness,  I  was 
much  indebted,  in  my  observations.  I  have  heard 
his  gentlemanly  deportment  spoken  of  by  others  in 
this  connection.  He  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
New  England  gentleman,  and  I  am  happy  to 
record  his  success  in  obtaining  a  place  in  this  de- 
partment.— Portland  Argus, 


EARLY  HISTORY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

We  some  time  since  noticed  casually  the  publi- 
cation of  **  The  History  of  New  Netherland,  or 
New  York  under  the  Dutch.  By  E.  B.  O'Cal- 
laghan" — a  work  deserving  of  far  more  attention 
than  we  have  found  time  to  give  it.  Meeting  in 
^'Appleton^s  Literary  Bulletin"  the  following 
notice  of  the  work  from  the  Albany  Evening  Jour- 
nal, we  transfer  it  to  our  columns,  trusting  thai  at 
least  the  descendants  of  the  old  Knickerbockers,  so 
grossly  caricatured  in  the  only  popular  account  of 
them  extant  (Irving's  travesty)  will  testify  their 
appreciation  of  this  authentic  history,  by  one  of  a 
different  race  and  faith.    The  Journal  says  :      ^ 

"  The  early  history  of  what  is  now  the  State  of 
New  York,  was  but  imperfectly  and  obscurely 
known.  Much  of  it  might  be  picked  op,  here 
and  there,  as  incidental  to  other  histories ;  but 
much  of  it  was  practically  lost,  from  the  fact  that 
it  only  existed  in  the  Dutch  language,  and  there 
but  in  manuscript.  It  was  at  best,  therefore,  a 
mere  history  of  *'  shreds  and  patches." 

With  nothing  at  the  other  end  of  our  career  to 
which  the  reader  could  *<  make  fast,"  Dr.  O'Cal- 
laghan  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  posting  up 
our  old  Historical  Ledger.  To  this  task  he 
brought,  with  great  industry  and  perseverance, 
much  general  reading  and  intelligence.  He  was 
previously  a  good  Greek,  Latin  and  French  scholar, 
but  to  qualify  himself  for  this  duty,  he  mastered 
the  Dutch  language. 

The  author  of  this  work  says  that  he  had  occa- 
sion, several  years  ago,  to  enter  upon  an  extensive 
course  of  reading,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  constitutional  righu 
enjoyed  by  the  American  colonies  previous  to 
the  Revolution  of  1776 ;  that  in  taking  up  the 
History  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  he  discov- 
ered that  he  could  get  no  farther  back  than  1664. 
Here  was  a  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  century  in 
the  connected  history  of  a  people  not  yet  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  old  !  Thinking,  not  unreasonably, 
that  the  *<  Empire  State"  could  ill  afford  either  to 
lose  a  fifth  part  of  its  history,  or  be  content  with 
so  much  of  it  as  might  be  imperfectly  gathered 
in  scraps  and  fragments  from  confused  materials 
and  uncertain  sources,  he  determined  to  rescue,  by 
researches  and  translations,  a  history  of  *'  New 
Netherland,"  from  its  discovery  until  it  became,  by 
its  surrender  to  the  Duke  of  York,  the  "  Province 
of  New  York." 

In  looking  into  the  archives  of  the  state,  Dr. 
O'Callaghan  found  between  twenty  and  thirty  vol- 


umes of  Dutch  manuscripts,  from  the  translatioii 
of  which  some  endeavored  to  discourage  him  by 
pronouncing  them  "  tame,  pacific,  dry  and  unin- 
teresting." But  he  persevered,  nevertheless,  and 
instead  of  being  as  represented,  he  says  that  he 
found  these  volumes  **  teeming  with  every  mate- 
rial which  could  render  historical  research  a  work 
of  pleasure  and  improvement." 

This  work  commences  with  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus,  in  1491.  The  first  book 
brings  the  history  up  to  1621,  when  Hudson,  who 
sail^  from  Amsterdam  in  the  '*  Half-Moon,"  in 
search  of  a  North- West  passage  to  India  and  Chi- 
na, after  coasting  along  from  Cape  Cod  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  returned  and  came 
up  the  noble  river  which  is  honored  by  his  name. 
The  second  book  carries  the  history  forward  to 
1638,  commencing  with  the  charter  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company.  Book  third  runs  up  to 
1647,  and  to  the  end  of  Director  Kief^*s  adminis- 
tration, when  Gen.  Petrus  Stuyvesant  assumed  the 
reins  of  government. 

The  city  of  New  York,  when  it  was  surrendered 
by  the  Dutch  to  the  English,  contained  343  houses 
and  3,430  inhabitants. 

This  work  contains  two  very  valuable  and  inter- 
esting maps ;  one  of  **  New  Netherland,"  discov- 
ered by  Mr.  Broadhead,  the  Historical  agent,  at  the 
Hague ;  the  other,  of  Rensselaerwyck,"  drawn  in 
1630,  by  Gillis  Van  Schendel,  and  preserved  by 
A.  Douw  Lansing,  Esq. 

Aside  from  its  general  usefulness,  this  book  is 
rich  in  local  interest.  It  contains  a  minute  and 
authentic  history  of  the  Manor  of  Rensselaerwyck, 
and  its  first  settlement,  with  such  an  account  of 
the  laws,  tenures,  duties  privileges,  &c.,  as  to 
show  the  political,  civil  and  social  condition  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  first  settlers  for  the  «  Colonie"  embarked  in 
the  Patroon's  ship  Endracht,  Capt.  Jan  Broower, 
in  March,  1631,  and  arrived  at  Manhattes  after  a 
passage  of  64  days.  Upon  reaching  "  Fort 
Orange,"  they  were  furnished  with  houses,  cattle, 
&c.,  by  the  I'atroon,  with  whom  they  divided  the 
increase  of  stock,  and  shared  equally  the  produce 
of  their  farms.  The  Patroon  established  stores, 
from  which  the  settlers  purchased  what  they  re- 
quired. The  Patroon  appointed  magistrates,  whom 
he  clothed  with  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction. 

Dr.  0*CaIIaghan,  in  this  account  of  New  Neth- 
erland, has  added  a  really  valuable  contribution  to 
American  history*  It  will  give  him  deserved  ce- 
lebrity as  an  author ;  and  we  both  hope  and  believe 
that  his  labors,  time  and  talents  wil]%nd  suitable 
reward  in  the  sale  of  his  book. — Tribune, 


n^  Wigwam  and  tite  Qdnn.  By  W.  G.  Simros. 
New  York.  Wilev  &  Putnam. 
This  is  a  second  series  of  tales  under  the  same 
title,  and  forms  the  twelf\h  volume  of  the  publish- 
ers' "  Library  of  American  books."  Every  one 
knows  that  Mr.  Simms  wields  a  vigorous  pen,  and 
is  peculiarly  happy  in  narrative.  This  volume, 
we  believe,  will  add  to  his  reputation.  In  refer- 
ence to  one  of  the  stories  he  has  perhaps  indulged 
in  a  certain  Flemish  freedom  of  touch  which  may 
not  please  the  over-fastidious,  but  he  claims  to 
have  wrought  out  in  it,  with  due  regard  to  the 
coarseness  of  the  material,  a  web  in  which  the 
cause  of  virtue  forms  the  main  design  and  is  the 
prominent  figure. — Corn,  Adv, 
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1.  Zwei  Bedmken  uber  die  Deui9ck-KathoU9che 
Bewegung.  (TIpo  Seria  of  Remarks  an  ihe 
German  Calkohc  Mavemeni,)  By  Dr.  C. 
Ullmann,  and  Albert  Haubsr.  8to.  Hun- 
barg:  1845. 

9.  Die  Getchichie  des  HeiUgen  Rockes  utueres 
HeilandeSt  welcher  in  der  Dam  Kirche  zu  Trier 
mifbewakrt  wird,  (The  Hatary  of  the  Holy 
Oiot  ofowr  Saviour^  which  is, preserved  in  the 
Quhedral  at  Trices.)  By  Joseph  von  Hom- 
MKR.     19010.     Bonn :  1845. 

3.  Der  Heiiige  Rack  zu  Trier,  und  die  Zwanzig 

andem  Heiligen  Ungen&hlen  Roche.  Erne 
Historische  Unlersuchun^,  {The  Holy  Coat 
at  Treves,  and  the  Tioenty  other  Holy  Seam- 
less Coats.    An  Hutorical  Inquiry.)     By  Dr. 

J.  GlLDEMEIBTBR,    Bod   Dr.    H.    VOM    SyBRL. 

8vo.     Bonn:  1845. 

4.  GesduchU  der  Grundune  und  Forlbildung  der 

Deutsch'Katholischen  &rche.  (History  of  the 
Origin  and  Formation  ofjhe  German  Catholic 
Oturch.)  By  Dr.  Eowin  Baurr,  a  Clergy- 
man of  the  CtemiBn  Catholic  Church.  ISmo. 
BCeusen:  1845. 

5.  Notes  on  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Prospects  of 

the  Schism  from  the  Church  <^  Rome,  called  the 
German  dthoUc  Church,  instituted  by  Johan- 
nes Range  and  J.  Czerski,  in  October,  1844, 
on  occasion  of  the  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Coat  at  Trlves,  By  Samuel  LaiNo,  Esq. 
12oio.     London:  1845. 

5.  T%e  Apostolic  Christians,  or  Catholic  Church  of 
Germany :  a  Narrative  of  the  Present  Move- 
ment in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  com- 
prising Authentic  Documents  with  Reference  to 
the  Coat  of  Trhfes;  the  Confessions,  Protests, 
and  Organization  of  the  First  Seceding  Con- 
gregations; and  the  Acts  of  the  General 
Asimbly  of  Leipzig.  Edited  by  Henrt 
Smith,  Eaq.  Wth  a  Recommendatory  Pre- 
.  face,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Goopb,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
l2aio.     London:  1845. 

7.  A  German  Catholic's  Farewell  to  Rome :  a  Short 
Account  of  the  Religious  Movement  actually 
taking  place  in  Germany.  Dedicated  to  ml 
who  interest  themselves  in  the  Abolition  of 
Popery.  By  an  English  Resident  in  Ger- 
many. With  a  Portrait  and  Memoir  of 
Johannes  Range,  the  Luther  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.     ISmo.    London:  1645. 

Though  it  is  not  very  pleasant  to  speculate  on 
the  magnitude  or  importance  of  changes  yet  in  pro- 
(rress,  the  recent  rehgioos  movement  amongst  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Germany  is  an  occurrence  of 
which  our  readers  may  not  unnaturally  expect  us 
to  give  them  some  account.  It  is  safer,  no  doubt, 
to  be  historians  of  the  past,  than  prophets  of  the 
fotare.  The  latter  we  need  never  be ;  yet  some- 
thing more  than  the  first  is  of^en  required  of  the 
pnbbc  journalist,  who  must  do  his  best  to  aid  his 
readeiB  in  forming  an  opinion  of  passing,  as  well 
as  of  past  events ;  and  must  therefore  sometimes 
venture,  on  evidence  which  may  be  more  or  less 
incomplete,  to  express  opinions  as  deduced  from 
soch  evidence,  which  time  may  show  to  be  more  or 
less  erroneous.  All  that  can  be  demanded  of  him, 
is,  that  he  should  sedulously  seek  the  most  authen- 
tie  sources  of  information,  state  the  evidence  thus 
obtained  with  conscientious  impartiality,  and  con- 
jecture from  it  the  complexion  of  t^e  future  with 
modesty  and  caution.    And  he  who  acts  otherwise 
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— who  oretends  to  cast  the  hoioeoope  of  revolu- 
tions still  in  their  cradle,  with  the  confidence  of 
some  'astrological  quack — ^has  not  only  read  to  little 
purpose  the  lessons  of  history,  but  shows  himself 
mcapable  of  being  taught  even  by  the  numherlesB 
failures  of  those  who  have  been  bold  enough  to 
prophesy,  where  it  is  given  to  man  only  to  guess. 
Such  are  the  infinitely  varied,  and  in  themselves 
ever^varying  causes,  which  determine  the  course 
of  great  revolutions,  whether  political  or  religious  ; 
sudi  the  conflict  of  interests  and  pa&sions^inter^ 
ests  and  passions  often  very  remotely  connected 
with  the  main  action  of  the  drama  ;  such  the  influ- 
ence of  what,  in  the  language  of  mortals,  is  caUed 
<«  accident,'*  as  well  as  of  unlooked-for  causes  sud- 
denly supervening  **  in  the  very  moment  of  projec- 
tion," that  a  merely  human  doctor  of  politics  mav 
well  be  oflen  tempted  to  retire  from  practice,  with 
the  reason  that  the  French  physician  assigned  for 
doing  the  like,  *'  that  he  was  tired  of  guessing." 
And  this  is  especially  the  case,  when  the  observer 
is  situated  out  of  the  immediate  sphere  of  action  ; 
when,  to  borrow  an  illustration  from  astronomy, 
he  has  to  make  perpetual  allowance  for  jiarallax, 
and  to  correct  his  observations  by  transferring  him- 
self to  an  imaginary  centre. 

We  have  endeavored  to  bear  these  observations 
in  mind,  in  penning  the  following  brief  remjuks  on 
the  history  and  probable  consequences  of  that 
recent  religious  movement  on  the  continent,  which 
some  confidently  hail  as  the  dawn  of  a  second 
reformation,  and  which  others  look  upon  doubt- 
fully, as  but  a  brilliant  meteoric  light ;  which  some 
think  will  be  both  permanent  and  extensive; 
others  again,  extensive  for  a  time,  but  not  perma- 
nent ;  and  others,  neither  permanent  nor  ex- 
tensive. 

We  think  it  a  favorable  omen  for  the  permanence 
of  this  movement,  whatever  its  extent,  that  it*  is 
not  an  impulse  of  yesterday.  This  has  been  too 
frequently  overlooked  by  English  writers  on  the 
subject,  who  have  been  apt  to  speak  of  the  pilgri- 
mage to  the  *'  Holy  Coat  of  Treves,"  instituted 
during  the  antumn  of  the  past  year,  and  of  which 
we  shall  presently  give  some  further  account,  as 
the  sole  or  principal  cause,  whereas  it  wss  but  tho 
occasion  of  the  movement.  We  confess  we  should 
have  had  but  little  faith  in  the  steadfastness  of  any 
changes  which  had  been  merely  the  result  of  a 
sudden  impulse,  however  strong  fi>r  the  time.  It 
could  not,  surely,  have  been  so  wonderful,  that  a 
few  members  of  the  Romish  choreh  (and  they  are 
still  in  proportion  few)  had  been  so  disgusted  with 
the  exhibition  at  Treves  as  to  quit  her  pale,  as  that 
a  million  and  a  half  of  humim  beings  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  patron- 
ize it ;  and  if  it  were  a  matter  of  transitory  feeling 
merely,  it  would  be  much  more  probable,  fhat  in  a 
country  so  ciroumstanced,  the  few  recusants  would 
be  reabsorbed,  or  die  without  propagating  the 
species,  than  that  any  impression  could  be  made  on 
the  immense  majority ;  on  the  multitudes  who 
could  signalize  their  devotion  to  their  spiritual* 
mother  by  such  acts  of  humiliating  fealty,  and  who 
thereby  showed  themselves  bound  to  her  by  the 
double  ties  of  profound  ignorance  and  intense 
docility — each  the  safeguard  of  the  other.  Those- 
who  profess  to  see,  in  the  exhibition  of  the  **  Holy 
Coat  of  Treves,"  the  primary  cause  of  the  noove- 
meht,  are  fond  of  dwelling  on  the  somewhat  simi- 
lar circumstances  under  which  Luther  commenoed 
the  reformation  ;  and  we  admit  that  there  are  obvi- 
ous and  curious  analogies  between  the  two  events.. 
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It  19  imposnble  to  think  of  the  "  Holy  Coat,*'  Hie 

Imrpoees  for  which  it  was  exhibited,  the  spiritual 
ares  held  out  to  the  pilgfrims,  and  of  Ronge's  ener- 
getic protest,  without  thinking  of  TetzeT  and  his 
rndalgences~-H)f  Luther  and  his  Theses.  But  in 
truth  the  analogy  lies  still  deeper,  and  may  be 
traced  still  further.  A  gradual  preparation  for  the 
event  had  in  both  cases  been  going  on  for  years ; 
especially  in  the  minds  of  the  chief  originators. 
As  we  recently  had  occasion  to  remark,  nothing  is 
more  evident,  m  perusing  the  early  correspondence 
of  Lather,  than  that  the  fiferm  or  the  reformation 
existed  in  his  bosom  long  before  the  appearance  of 
Tetzel  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wittemberg,  and 
that,  if  the  iitdulgences  had  not  developed  it,  some- 
thing else  would.  In  like  manner,  if  we  look  at 
the  published  confessions  of  the  chief  instruments 
of  the  present  chan^fe,  we  find  them  expressly 
assuring  us,  that  this  was  also  the  case  with 
them,;*  that  the  mummery  of  the  Holy  Coat,  was 
"  the  one  drop  more"  which  filled  the  cup  to  over- 
flowing, the  few  grains  of  tartarized  antimony 
which  provoked  an  oppressed  cbnscience  to  throw 
oflf  its  load ;  that  for  years  they  had  lived  utterly 
estranged  from  the  entire  spirit  of  the  system  to 
the  letter  of  which  they  were  still  bound ;  and  that 
no  language  can  adequately  express  >the  weariness 
of  soul  with  which  they  acquiesced  in  the  observ- 
ance of  an  institute  in  which  they  had  ceased  to 
believe,  and  wore  the  livery  of  a  master  whom 
they  at  once  feared,  detested  and  despised. 

]9ut  not  only  in  the  previous  mental  history  of 
the  chief  instruments  of  the  present  revolution,  do 
we  see  indications  that  its  germ  existed  in  their 
■  bosom  before  the  pilgrimage  to  Treves  gave  it  shape 
and  substance ;  but  wc  have  abundant  proofs,  that 
1  through  a  great  part  of  Catholic  Germany  the  same 
f  iiayatisfaction  had  spread  ; — just  as  the  remorseless 
'Oxaettons,  the  insatiable  cnpidity,  the  outrageous 
corruptions  of  the  Papal  court,  had  provoked  simi- 
lar dissatisfaction  in  the  days  of  Lvither.     The 
present  manifestation  has,  indeed,  been  the  growth, 
:and  is  at  length  the  expression,  of  twenty  years  of 
.  discontent.     We  do  not  affirm  this  from  conjecture, 
'  but  from  conversation  with  men  thoroughly  well 
acquainted  with  the  present  condition  of  the  Ger- 
man mind,  as  well  a»  from  the  express  assertions 

•  of  many  of  their  most  intelligent  writers.  Such  is 
the  view  of  Dr.   Ullmann  and  Albert  Hauber, 

.  authors  of  one  of  the  publications  prefixed  to  this 
article.  Both  are  protestants ;  the  former  a  writer 
r  of  considerable  distmotion. 

Dr.  Ullmann  dates  the  origin  of  the  movement 
many  years  before  Bishop  Arnold!  of  Treves 
thought  of  exhibiting  the  holy  coat.  The  abuses 
which  he  specifies  as  having,  amongst  others,  given 
'birth  to  extensive  discontent,  are  in  the  main  the 
same  as  those  which  have  so  long  agitated  the 
minds  of  the  Romish  clergy  in  Silesia  ;  which  the 
excellent  Bishop  Sailer,  the  devoted  Martin  Boos, 
and  others,  longed  to  see  reformed ; — a  reform 
which  they  ursed  with  a  pertinacity  which  made 
Rome  regard  them  as  her  enemies,  while  her  in- 
flexibility, on  the  other  hand,  kept  them  in  a  state 
.  of  precarious  subjection  to  her.  These  points  are 
.auricular  confession — the  Latin  service — commu- 
inion  in  one  kind,  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 

*  See  Ronge*8  Rechtfertls^nsr^  (pp.  6-U ,)  or  his  Leben 
und  Wirken,  (p.  11.)  Also  CaersKi's  Rechtfertigung 
.^neme»  AbfaUet  von  der  Rdmiaehen  Hofkircke^  (p.  17. 
1 18,)  or  his  I«e6en  wnd  Wirkeny  (p.  7.)    The  vrincipal 

•  facts  will  also  be  found  in  any  of  the  ElngUsh  publications 
l4)refized  to  this  article. 


A  determination  either  to  lighten  the  yoke  of 
Rome,  or,  if  that  could  not  be,  to  break  it,  had 
beea  not  obscurely  indicated  in  1849-4,  before  the 
pilgrimage  to  Treves  commenced.  As  if  the  lon^- 
felt  reluctance  to  submit  to  ancient  abuses  had  not 
been  enough,  the  infamous  law  in  relation  to  mixed' 
marriages,  by  which  Rome  imperiously  demanded 
that  the  issue  of  every  union  between  Protestant 
and  Catholic  should  be  educated  in  the  faith  of  tlie 
latter,  at  the  peril  of  excommunication  to  the  of- 
fending party,  added  further  fuel  to  the  flame. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  general  suspicion  was  excited 
by  the  resumption  of  antiquated  and  all  but  obso- 
lete pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  Papacy ;  and  \rf 
the  revived  energy  and  activity  of  the  Jesuits.  On 
this  last  point,  all  writers,  both  of  the  Protestant 
and  the  Grerman  Catholic  parties,  are  agreed 
*' This  disposition  of  the  public  mind,"  says  Dr 
Ullmann,  **  was  not  the  efifect  of  artifice j  nor  was 
it  of  yesterday.  It  had  been  forming  for  some  time. 
The  whole  tendency  of  the  age  {die  ganze  fiSTro- 
mung  der  Zeit)  had  profoundly  alienated  (innerlich 
enffremdet)  a  large  number  of  minds  from  the  doc- 
trinal and  hierarchical  system  of  Roman  Catho- 
licism. The  confessional,  considered  as  an  indis- 
pensable ordinance,  was  regarded  by  many  in  the 
light  of  an  invasion  on  the  sacredness  of  conscience 
— and  was  by  such,  either  not  observed  at  all,  or 
observed  only  in  a  mechanical  manner,  as  an  op- 
pressive duty.*  The  disputes  in  relation  to  mixed 
marriages  had  also  occai^oned  ill  blood  in  not  a  few 
families  who  were  aflfected  by  them.  The  recent 
indications  of  an  encroaching  spirit  in  the  Papacy, 
(  die  neue  Erhebung  der  PavstmacfU,)  and  the  pro- 
gress of  its  sworn  confeoerate,  Jesuitism,  made 
many  a  pious  and  noble  mind  thoughtful ;  to  which 
must  be  added,  that  even  apart  from  this,  ^he  mass 
of  the  indififerent  or  the  freethinking  were  at  vari- 
ance, as  wiih  Christianity,  so  with  the  Catholic 
church.  Then  came  the  exhibition  of  the  holy  coat 
at  Treves.  .  .  .  Thus  were  the  minds  of  men 
roused  in  our  part  of  Germany  *,  the  fuel  was  al- 
ready prepared,  the  spark  which  was  to  kindle  it 
was  alone  wanting.  It  came  at  last  from  tho  op- 
posite extremity  of  Germany — from  Silesia,  and 
the  boundaries  of  Poland.  It  was  a  far  answering 
echo — a  necessary  reaction,  from  the  midst  of  the 
Catholic  church  itself,  against  what  had  long  since 
taken  place,  and  especially  against  what  was  taking 
place  at  Trives." 

We  think  it  then  cleikr,  both  that  the  foundation 
of  this  revolution  had  been  long  laid  ;  and  that  this 
circumstance  aflbrds  a  favorable  omen  for  its  pos- 
sessing permanence,  whatever  may  be  its  extent. 
Transient  emotions,  however  strong,  however  ex- 
tensive, lead  but  to  transient  results.  It  is  by  the 
slow  process  of  years,  and  the  concurrence  of  many 
causes,  that  those  deep  convictions  and  that  settled 
pnrpose  are  formed,  which  inspire  persevering  op- 
position to  an  ancient  system,  and  which  are  proof 
alike  against  cajolery  and  intimidation  ;  it  is  thus 
that  are  created  habits  of  thought  hardened  by  time, 
till  they  are  as  difficult  to  change  as  the  very  preju- 
dices against  which  they  are  directed.  Paroxysnas 
of  very  general  but  transitory  excitement  occur  in 
the  history  of  every  people,  from  the  influence  of 
some  passing  event — excitement  sometimes  so  in- 
tense that  one  would  imagine  that  the  most  stupen- 
dous changes  must  be  consequent  upon  it.  It 
passes  as  a  dream,  and  leaves  in  a  few  years  scarce 
a  trace  behind  it.  It  is  like  the  mountain  torrent, 
swoUen^jy  a  night  of  tempest,  and  dry  again  before 
another  sun  has  gone  down.    A  permanent  revola- 
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&1I  of  popular  opinicfi  nther  resembles  a  river, 
l«d  in  remot^  bat  unfailing  soarces,  and  gathering, 
«a  it  rolls  along,  from  man  v  petty  but  still  perennial 
tributaries,  its  ample  flood  of  waters. 

The  causes  which  Dr.  Ullmann  specifies  as 
having  originated  the  present  state  of  the  German 
mind,  are  of  this  character.  They  lie  deep  in  the 
Romish  system  itself,  and  must  continue  to  irritate 
and  alienate  till  they  cease  to  exist. 

It  roust  be  admitted — assuming,  with  Dr.  Ull- 
mann and  other  intelligent  Germans,  that  the  pile 
vas  already  laid — ^that  a  more  complete  or  expedi- 
tious mode  of  lighting  it  oould  not  have  been  devised 
than  the  exhibition  of  the  '*  holy  coat."  It  sug- 
gested at  once  a  comparison  with  the  proceedings 
of  TeCiel ;  and,  considering  the  different  character 
of  the  age,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  marked  by 
less  efiontery  than  the  sale  of  indulgences.  It  is 
indeed  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  of  our 
time,  and  may  justify  us  in  pausing  upon  it  for  a 
few  minutes. 

It  is  far  from  our  wish  to  give  pain  to  the  mem- 
bers of  any  communion  by  dwelling  on  this  gig&ntic 
act  of  folly ;  but  it  is  due  to  truth  that  so  instroc- 
tive  a  lesson  should  not  be  disregarded ;  and  to 
humanity  that  such  an  outrage,  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  religion,  should  not  pass  without  censure. 
Indeed,  Protestants  ma^  well  be  pardoned  for  plain 
speaking,  on  a  proceeding  with  which  Romanists 
themselves  are  so  little  satisfied  ;  which  has  rent 
their  communion  itself  asunder^  and  which  has 
called  forth  the  censures  of  many  of  the  most  en- 
liffhtened  men  who  still  remain  within  her  pale. 
They  dare  not  defend,  and  they  cannot  leave  her. 

Jp  whatever  point  of  view  the  pilgrimage  to 
Trives  is  regarded,  it  seems  to  he  equally  worthy 
of  attention.  It  is  remarkable  that  Kome  should 
have  ventured  on  such  a  step  at  all :  still  more  so, 
that  having  ventured,  she  should  so  far  have  suc- 
ceeded. When  we  reflect  that  it  was  a  somewhat 
similar  outrage  which  condensed  into  so  dark  a 
cloud  the  electricity  which,  before  the  first  refor- 
mation, pervaded  the  atmosphere  of  the  church,  and 
that  the  explosion  which  followed  shook  her  empire 
to*the  foundations,  it  is  wonderful  that  she  should 
have  ventured  to  renew  anything  like  the  same 
experiment  on  the  same  soil.  Our  surprise  is 
augmented  when  we  reflect,  that,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  the  same  elements  of  discontent  lay 
around  her  as  in  Lather's  time.  We  are  yet  more 
surprised  when  we  reflect,  that  her  last  experiment 
with  the  same  spiritual  relic  (made  thirty-five  years 
ago)  excited  murmurs  which  ought  to  have  rendered 
her  adherents  doubly  cautious  of  descending,  with 
lighted  torohes,  into  a  mine  which  had  been  so  long 
closed.  And  lastly,  our  wonder  is  increased  to  the 
uttermost,  when  we  further  reflect,  that,  resolving 
to  renew  this  experiment  on  poptilar  credulity,  she 
should  have  done  so  under  circumstances  which, 
taken  all  together,  render  it  as  audacious  as  any  at> 
tempt  hazarded  in  the  age  of  Leo  X.,  or  by  any  of 
his  emissaries — Tetzel  not  excepted .  It  was  made , 
let  us  recollect,  not  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth, but  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  ; 
not  in  a  period  of  ignorance,  but  of  widely  diffused 
knowledge  and  universal  education  ;  not  amongst 
a  people  of  undivided  faith,  where  each  man's  own 
superstition  might  keep  his  neighbor  in  counte- 
nance, but  side  by  side  with  protestantism,  and  in 
the  midst  of  it ;  not  in  an  age  of  drowsy  acquies- 
cence in  the  claims  of  the  priesthood,  but  in  the 
midst  of  a  rationalistic  and  free-thinking  genera- 
tion ;  in  a  wdtd,  in  the  very  midst  of  inflammable 


materials,  which  requited  only  a  single  spark  to 
explode  them.  To  all  which  must  be  added,  that 
it  was  to  be  made,  not  by  means  of  some  plausible 
novelty,  but  by  one  of  the  most  threadbare  artifices 
—one  of  the  most  vulgar  appeals  to  popular  credu* 
lity— Rome  ever  condescended  to  employ.  The 
legend  of  the  holy  coat,  or  *'  seamless  garment " 
of  the  Saviour,  which  tradition  says  is  in  the  keep* 
ing  of  the  clergy  of  Treves,  and  which  that  same 
veracious  teacher  also  says  is  in  the  possession  of 
twenty  other  churches,  is  as  gross  an  imposture  as 
any  on  which  the  pardoners  of  the  middle  ages  de> 
pended  for  the  performance  of  the  most  real  and 
most  profitable  of  all  their  miracles — the  transfer 
of  the  solid  gold  from  the  Dockets  of  «the  people  to 
their  own.  Nay,  as  if  for  ihe  purpose  of  making 
the  experiment  under  all  pobsihle  disadvantages, 
this  particular  relic  is  beset  with  difliculties  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  and  which  do  not  affect  many  others. 
With  regard  to  many  of  the  asserted  relics  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  all  we  can  do  is  to  demand 
proof  of  their  genuineness ;  and  if  a  man  say  that 
any  one  of  them  is  the  thing  it  professes  to  be,  we 
should  have  the  same  difiSculty  in  disproving  the 
assertion,  as  if  he  said  that  the  people  m  the  moon 
have  tails.  Rome  cannot  prove,  and  the  objector 
cannot  confute.  The  intrinsic  improbability,  the 
absence  of  all  historic  proof,  and  an  instmctive 
dislike  of  absurdity,  form  the  ratio  suffidens  for 
Injecting  them.  But  in  the  present  ease,  he  who 
believes  in  the  holy  coat  of  Treves,  must  believe 
not  only  without  reason,  but  against  it;  not  only 
in  the  continued  performance  of  multitudinous  mir- 
acles, which  have  kept  this  extraordinary  garment 
in  its  present  integrity,  but  in  that  greatest  of  all 
miracles,  which  makes  both  sides  of  a  palpable 
contradiction  true;  he  must  believe,  without  a 
shadow  of  historic  probability,  not  only  in  the 
origrinal  recovery  of  this  holy  garment,  some  cen- 
turies after  the  crucifixion,  by  the  keen  scent  of 
the  relic-mongering  Helena ;  and  in  its  sudden  re- 
discovery, after  some  more  centuries  of  oblivion, 
as  a  sacred,  but  wholly  unaccountable  deposit  in 
the  cathedral  of  Treves ;  but  he  must  believe  all 
this  in  the  face  of  twenty  other  traditions,  which 
assign  the  possession  of  the  relic  to  other  places-* 
traditions,  some  of  which  undeniably  have  as  much 
plausibility  to  recommend  them,  and  none  of  which 
can  possibly  have  much  less.  And  as  if  to  involve 
every  faithful  son  of  the  church  in  the  last  degree 
of  perplexity,  or  perhaps  to  try  his  docile  faith  to 
the  uttermost,  two  at  least  of  these  holy  coats  have 
the  sentence  of  infallibility  itself  in  their  favor. 
Leo  X.,  in  his  bull  of  the  year  1614,  pronounced, 
in  his  infallibility,  that  that  at  Treves  was  the  gen- 
uine garment.  But  alas!  Gregory  XVI.,  not 
infallibly  convinced  of  his  predecessor's  infallibility, 
or  infallibly  convinced  that  he  infallibly  erred,  also 
infallibly  assigned  the  same  honor  to  that  at  Ar- 
genteuil.  This  mistake  cannot  well  be  rectified, 
except  by  an  infallible  declarajiion  that  two  are  one. 
Rom  hat  ffesproehen,  say  Drs.  Gildemeister  and 
Sybel.  These  gentlemen  have  published  a  tractate 
of  more  tlian  one  hundred  pages  on  the  claims  of 
all  these  "  holy  coats  ;"  and  a  most  amusing  and 
elaborate  production  it  is.  They  have  gone  into 
the,  subject  with  all  the  pairis-taking  diligence  and 
minute  accuracy  of  German  erudition — ^for  which, 
as  may  be  supposed,  it  possesses  unusual  attrac- 
tions. Not  a  nook,  not  a  corner,  of  this  profound 
inquiry  has  been  left  unexplored.  Everything 
which  scanty  history  and  more  copious  tradition 
could  contribute — everything  which  ingenious  < 
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iectare  and  persona]  iaspeetioa  could  suggest— has 
been  pressed  into  this  solemn  investigation.  Not 
content  with  reading  up»the  whole  literature  of  the 
suhject,  they  have  called  in  the  evidence  of  those 
who  have  had  the  advantage  of  scrutinizing  the 
matter  by  their  senses,  and  who  have  aided  these 
by  science ;  who  have  measured  the  garment  with 
the  accuracy  of  tailors,  and  examined  its  color  and 
texture  through  a  microscope.  And  the  conclusion 
to  which  our  authors  have  arrived,  is  perhaps  much 
the  same  as  most  persons  would  have  arrived  at 
without  any  such  learned  aids — that  the  said  holy 
coat  is  no  Eastern  garment  at  all !  If  we  could 
suffer  ourselves  to  smile  at  any  attempt  to  elicit 
truth,  surely  it  would  be  impossible  to  refrain,  at 
seeing  two  grave  professors  thus  prodigal  of  proof 
on  such  a  theorem.  But  we  cannot  allow  our^ 
selves  to  be  otherwise  than  well  pleased  with  any 
efibrt  to  disabuse  humanity  of  any  one  of  its  supei^ 
stitions ;  and  can  only  hope  that  those  who  ful  to 
be  convinced  by  the  more  obvious  arguments — who 
can  surmount  the  difficurties  arising  from  intrinsic 
probability,  absence  of  historic  proof,  and  infallible 
contradictions — may  derive  satisfaction  from  the 
other  and  more  minute  statements  of  Drs.  Gilde- 
meister  and  Sybel.  To  us  honest  Protestants,  of 
course,  the  book  (however  pleasant  to  read — and 
very  pleasant  it  is,  as  an  acute  piece  of  historic 
criticism)  is  wholly  unnecessary.  Such  an  appa- 
ratus of  proof  for  such  an  object,  seems  like  resort- 
ing to  trigonometry  to  ascertain  the  height  of  an 
object  three  feet  high ;  or  it  pnay  remind  us  of  the 
tailors  of  Laputa,  who  *<took  the  altitude  by  a 
quadrant,  and  described  the  dimensions  of  the 
whole  body  by  a  rule  and  compasses." 

It  is  curious  that  Martin  Luther,  in  his  very  last 
sermon,  makes  reference  to  the  delusions  practised 
by  means  of  the  holy  coat  at  Treves,  and  in  his 
usaal  style  of  energetic  invective. 

Such  is  the  relic  on  which  the  Romish  Church 
thought  it  right  to  rely  as  a  means  of  rekindling 
the  fervors  of  the  people,  or  of  testing  their 
strength.  Even  the  chief  advocate  of  the  Holy 
Coat  is  not  ashamed  to  admit  the  extreme  dubious- 
ness of  the  grounds  on  which  veneration  is  chal- 
lenged, and  to  plosui  for  its  genuineness  with  a 
fainting  heart.  The  utmost  Joseph  Von  Hommer, 
late  Bishop  of  Treves,  ventures  to  say,  is  as  fol- 
lows :— "  The  preceding  is  alll  have  been  able  tft 
collect  respecting  the  Holy  Coat.  Till  future 
sources  of  information  shall  either  refute  or  confirm 
what  I  have  adduced,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  what  has  been  brought  forward.  The  deci- 
sions of  any  ancient  matter,  which  cannot  be  fvily 
jiroved,  must  be  referred  to  a  constituent  principle 
in  the  mind  of  man.  If,  from  whatever  cause,  he 
is  prejudiced  against  anything,  he  will  always  be 
opposed  to  that  wliich  contradicts  his  views ;  but 
if  he  is  predisposed  in  its  favor,  he  readily  accepts 

Sartial  proofs  as  valid  ones — and  willingly  aban- 
ons  himself  to  the  belief,  that  what  he  wishes  is 
really  true.  An  unbiased  mind  wiU,  without 
reference  to  the  qnestion,  always  reverence  what- 
ever, is  venerable,  for  the  sake  of  its  antiquity."* 
Singular  logic ! 

The  purpose  for  which  the  relic  was  to  be 
exposed  was  worthy  of  the  relic  itself.  It  >vas 
from  a  similar  motive  with  that  which  induced 
Leo*s  sale  of  Indulgences,  and  by  which  he  justi- 
fie4  it.  In  his  case,  the  completion  of  St.  Peter's 
Cathedral  at  Rome  was  the  object;   in  this,  the 

♦The  Bishop's  tract  was  published  in  1834,  and 
republished  at  Bonn,  1844. 


repair   and   embellishment  of  the   Cathedial   «i 
Treves. 

And  lastly,  the  promises  of  spiritual  immunities 
and  blessings  were  hardly  less  ample  than  those 
which  a  friar  of  the  olden  time  might  have  pro- 
claimed. Part  of  the  official  circular  announcin|r 
the  exhibition,  is  as  follows.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  Bull  of  Leo  is  quoted,  as  if  an  interval  of 
more  than  three  centuries  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter  :— 

''During  the  course  of  the  present  year,  the 
said  holy  relic  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Cathedral 
church,  on  the  18th  of  August  next,  for  a  period 
of  six  weeks,  to  gratify  the  pious  desires  of  all 
those  who  have  formed  the  design  of  undertaking 
a  pilgrimage  to  Treves,  to  honor  the  holy  coat  of 
our  Divine  Redeemer  by  direct  inspection ;  and 
thus  obtain  the  entire  ahiohOion  promised  by  Pope 
Leo  X,  on  the  26/A  of  January ^  1514.  According 
to  that  celebrated  bim,  the  said  pope,  desiring  that 
the  Cathedral  at  Treves,  which  enjoys  the  honor 
of  being  the  repository  of  the  Seamless  Coat  of  our 
Lord,  and  of  so  many  other*  holy  relics,  may  be 
distinguished  in  a  corresponding  manner  by  mag- 
nificent ceremonials  and  splendid  ornaments,  grants 
full  and  perfect  absolution,  throughout  aU  succeeding 
ages,  to  those  of  the  faithful  who  shall  make  a  piE- 
firiroage  to  Treves  i>n  the  exposition  of  the  Holy 
Coat — sincerely  repenting  of  their  sins,  and  doing 
penance  for  the  same,  or  who  have  formed  the 
steadfast  resolution  to  do  so,  and,  moreover,  contrib- 
ute liberally  towards  the  suitable  endowment  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Treves." 

Upon  the  whole,  the  experiment  of  Bishop 
Arnoldi,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
would  appear  to  be  little  short  of  infatuation. 
Where, .  we  are  ready  to  ask,  was  that  astute 
spirit,  that  profoundly  subtle  policy,  which  is  not 
unjustly  attributed  to  the  Romish  Church,  and  by 
which  she  is  supposed  to  read  sagaciously  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  to  profit  by  every  vicissitude 
in  human  affairs?  The  answer  is,  that  in  relation 
to  that  most  important  part  of  all  government— the 
knowing  how  to  adapt  laws  and  usages  to  an 
altered  state  of  society — the  knowing  when  and 
how  far  reform  has  become  inevitable— she  has 
never  evinced  one  particle  of  true  policy.  Be  it  a 
feature  of  wisdom  or  of  folly,  she  never  yields ; 
of  wisdom,  it  will  of  course  be  regarded  by  those 
who  venerate  her  as  the  depositary  of  that  truth 
which  is  itself  unchangeable ;  of  folly  by  those  Vho 
think  that  she  is  incrosted  with  the  errors  and 
corruptions  of  other  ages,  which  the  present  will 
not  bear.  With*  the  same  desperate  consistency 
did  she  act  at  the  period  of  the  reformation ;  the 
reforms  she  attempted  were  all  nugatory  or  insig- 
nificant; she  adhered  with  inflexible  pertinacity 
to  every  essential  corruption  of  her  system ;  and 
when  at  length,  aAer  numberless  attempts  to  evade 
it,  she  yielded  to  the  clamors  of  all  Christendom 
for  a  general  council,  she  stereotyped  all  her  prin- 
cipal errors,  and  gave  them  the  deliberate  and 
irrevocable  sanction  of  Trent.  The  Decrees  of 
that  council  have  thus  been,  in  a  thousand  cases,  a 
millstone  about  her  own  neck — binding  her  to  her 
irreversible  decisions,  when  time,  the  great  re- 
former, had  already  proclaimed  them  obsolete. 
We  can  hardly  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  Bishop 
Arnoldi  should  have  thought  it  quite  reasonable  to 
bring  on  the  stage  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
obsolete  machinery  of  superstition  which  even  the 
sixteenth  could  not  bear  without  rebellion. 

But  though  the  clergy  of  Treves,  in  resolving 
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on  AiB  exhibition,  egregiously  miscalcalat^  in 
relatioa  to  the  elements  of  discontent  which  lay 
aronnd  them,  and  in  relation  to  the  possible  remote 
oooseqtences,  they  did  not  misoalcnlate  the  present 
power  of  Rome  over  the  vast  multitudes  of  her 
eommunion.  As  we  have  before  said,  remarkable 
as  may  have  been  the  audacity  of  the  experiment, 
still  more  remarkable  is  the  fact,  that  it  should 
have  been  so  far  successful. 

The  circular  of  Bishop  Amoldi  was  issued  on 
the  6th  of  July,  1844.  The  exhibition  began 
August  18th ;  and  between  that  date  and  the  mid- 
dle of  October,  it  is  calculated  that  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  a  million  and  a  half  of  pilgrims  visited 
Treves  on  this  pious  errand.  Day  afler  daj,  for 
weeks  and  months,  they  streamed  into  the  city  by 
thousands,  and  from  every  quarter  of  the  compass ; 
every  road  was  thron^^ed  with  the  devout  travel- 
lers, and  every  species  both  of  land  and  water 
carriage  employed  to  brin(r  them  to  their  destina- 
tioo ;  the  steamers  on  the  Moselle,  gaily  decorated, 
swarmed  with  pilgrims  from  the  Rhine,  Coblentz, 
Bonn,  Cologne,  and  even  from  France,  Belgium, 
and  Holland,  who  were  greeted  on  their  landing 
with  the  thunder  of  artillery  and  the  ringing  or 
beOs.  Procession  after  procession,  each  with  its 
priestly  fugleman  at  its  head,  with  banners  fljring, 
and  music  playing,  filed  into  the  privileged  city; 
while  its  environs,  and  the  city  itself,  were  thronged 
with  the  incongruous,  or,  as  some  would  say,  not 
incongruous  accompaniments  of  jugglera,  mounte- 
banks, and  conjurers.  And  this  immense  and  mot- 
5f  throng  were  gathered,  from  a  country  in  which 
ucatioQ  has  been  the  universal  boast,  to  pay  their 
adoration  to  an  old  coat !  We  speak  advisedly ;  for 
the  hjrmn  which  they  sang,  as  they  prostrated  them- 
selves before  the  Holy  Coat,  and  worshipped,  began 
with  the  words,  "  Holy  Coat,  pray  for  us  ;"  while 
many  sabjoined,  '*0  Holy  Coat,  we  pray  to 
thee  !"• 

Well  may  Dr.  (Jllmann  declare,  that  it  was  in 
glaring  contradiction  to  their  present  degree  of 
knowled^,  both  religious  and  secular. f 

^  Sw  ApoMic  ChriatiafUf  p.  20. 

t  Miracles  of  course  were  attendant  on  this  eibibition 
of  hdy  relics,  thouj^h  they  aeem  to  have  been  neither  so 
numermis  nor  so  imposing  as  those  which,  rather  more 
thao  a  century  ago,  renders  the  tomb  of  the  Abh6  Paris 
80  fraitfiil  a  scene  of  wonders.  The  most  noted  of  them 
— tbe  sodden  core  effected  on  the  Countess  Droste  Vis- 
chering— is  already  familiar  to  the  English  public.  This 
lady  bad  for  years  been  afflicted  with  a  cuntractinn  of  the 
knee-joint.  She  had  long  tried  all  that  medical  skill 
coald  du  for  her ;  but  like  her  in  the  %>spel  who  was 
miracolously  healed  by  touching  the  hem  or  the  earment 
of  the  living^  Saviour,  she  was  nothing  better  tor  what 
she  had  expended  on  physicians,  but  rather  grew  worse 
—no  aocommon  case,  tne  calumniators  of  medical  art 
woold  say.  No  sooner,  however,  did  she  come  in  siffht 
of  the  holy  coat,  and  prostrate  herself  in  adoration  before 
it,  than  she  was  instantaneously  cored,  in  proof  of  which 
she  was  enabled  to  walk  to  her  carriage  without  the  aid 
of  her  cratches,  merely  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  grand- 
mother. She  departed  home,  as  some  say,  perfectly 
cnred  ;  while  others  affirm  that  it  was  but  a  temporary 
alleriattoo,  and  that  she  is  once  more  a  cripple.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  cratches  were  hung  op  in  the  cathedral, 
as  a  trophy  of  this  miraculous  achievement.  The  Count- 
ess Droste  Vischering  might  say  to  Bishop  Arnoldi 
when  she  gave  the*  cratches,  as  Sir  Philip  Sydney  when 
he  banded  the  cop  .of  vrater  to  the  dying  soldier,  *'  Thy 


•ity  is  yet  greater  than  mine.'* 
The  doctors,  who,  aa  Mr.  Laing  somewhat  archly  re- 
Biarks,  will  snfier  people  "  to  be  cured  neither  with  a 
mitacte  nor  without  one,**  were  not  disposed  to  let  this 
miiacle  pass  unquestioned.  They  were  jealous  of  any 
Binealous  cores  except  their  own,  and  onwilling  to  ad- 
mil  that  then  are  any  greater  prodigies  than  those 


During  the  continuance  of  this  remarkable  exhi- 
bition, the  local  ituthoritie^f  Treves  required,  in 
their  wisdom,  that  both  citizens  and  strangers  should 
avoid  all  criticism  on  religious  matters  and  opiniona 
— being  doubtless  afraid  leat  ''holes"  should  be 
picked  in  the  holy  coat. 

In  spite  of  such  cautions,  which,  in  fact,  are 
always  ineffectual,  an  expression  loud  enough 
was  soon  heard,  and  that  lust  when  the  holy  coat 
was  at  the  height  of  its  celebrity.  We  allude,  of 
course,  to  the  protest  of  Jo,hn  Ronge,  dated  Octo- 
ber 1,  1844,  from  Lanrahiitte,  a  mining  district 
in  Upper  Silesia.  His  story — ^as  gathered  from  his 
c^wn  statements  in  the  *^ Rechtfertisun^J^  or  "  Jus- 
tification,'* which  was  subsequently  elicited  by  the 
accusationa  of  his  Roman  Catholic  adversaries — is 
soon  told.  He  was  bom  on  the  16th  of  October, 
1813,  in  Bishop8wald,«  village  in  the  circle  of 
Neisse  near  the  Sudetic  chain.  His  father  pos- 
sessed a  small  farm  and  a  large  family — John 
being  the  third  of  eleven.  His  early  years  were 
spent  in  tending  sheep,  and  acquiring  the  elemen- 
tary branchea  of  knowledge  which  form  the  mod- 
erate currkukun  of  a  village  school.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  his  father  was  prevailed  upon  to 
send  him  to  the  gymnasium  in  Neisse,  which  he 
entered  in  1837  and  did  not  quit  till  1836.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  diligent  atudent,  bnt,  as 
usual  with  men  of  active  character,  he  preferred 
history  and  his  native  literature,  to  philology  and 
the  classics.  From  the  gymnasium  at  Neisse,  he 
repaired  to  the  University  at  Breslau.  Here  lie 
dedicated  himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  and 
made  up  his  mind,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  many 
of  his  friends,  to  become  a  priest.    While  at  the 

effected  by  their  own  powders  and  potions.  Yet  we  have 
no  doubt,  that  the  palliation  in  this  case  (which  we  by  no 
means  suspect  to  have  been  other  than  real)  was  attribut- 
able to  the  very  sanw  causes  to  which  the  sons  of  iEscu- 
lapius  are  indented  for  not  a  few  of  their  soiprising  cures, 
and  which  only  the  dishonest  amon^  them  impute  to  the 
occult  operation  of  innocent  remedies.  The  holy  coat 
had  as  little  to  do  with  the  matter  in  the  one  case,  as  in- 
finitesimal doses  of  some  infinitely  innoxious  substances 
have  to  do  with  the  other.  It  was,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases,  unbounded  confidence  in  the  physician  ;  the  mind 
triumphing  over  the  body.  The  influence  of  the  imma- 
terial over  the  material  part  of  our  complex  organization 
is  in  some  degree  familiar  to  us  all,  and  the  dependence 
of  some  forms  of  disease  on  this  influence  is  universally 
acknowledged.  The  limits  within  which  the  mind  can 
thus  be  the  physician  of  the  body,  have  not  yet  been  ac- 
curately discovered ;  but  for  the  cure  of  diseases  which 
can  be  so  cured,  we  would  back  religious  enthusiasm 
against  any  fiuth  which  was  ever  repMed  in  the  most 
impudent  empiric  which  this  credulous  age  has  produced. 
The  true  test  of  m'irables,  and  which,  where  it  is  found, 
may  well  entitle  us  to  consider  them  as  an  affair  of  testi- 
mony, must  take  them  dear  beyond  those  limits  within 
which  the  imagination  may  be  supposed  to  operate ;  they 
must  extend  not  only  to  the  jvnctumal^  but  to  the 
organic.  Such,  precisely,  is  the  test  to  which  the  Scrip- 
ture miracles  appeal.  Tney  are  not  tentative— itk  some 
instances  successful,  and  in  some  not ;  and  they  include 
such  critical  cases  as  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the 
restoration  of  lost  organs,  effected  iu  the  presence  of  a 
multitude  of  hostile  spectators.  In  auch  cases,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  eliminate  that  indeterminate  element^the  sup- 
posed influence  of  imagination— and  may  fearlessly  con- 
sider the  question  as  one  of  testimony.  An  imaRination 
which  turns  a  wooden  leg  into  one  of  flesh  and  blood, 
which  makes  an  assemble  multitude  of  unbelieving  men 
believe  it  to  be  done,  end  that  as  often  as  it  is  required, 
is  a  thinar  not  recognised  in  any  sober  system  of  mental 
philcMophy.  In  the  case  of  the  Countess  Droste  Vischer- 
ing, it  has  been  shown  by  an  intelligent  physician  at 
Kreuznach  who  knew  her,  that  the  eff*ects  might  be  fully 
accounted  for  by  the  enthusiasm  ofNthe  patient.— See 
Laing*s  iVotes,  pp.  88—30. 
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UniTeraitjTi  ^^  accomplished  the  usual  tenn  of  mil- 
itary semce  in  the  cqm  of  sharpehootera,  under 
Major  Von  Firk.  He  nas  not  forgotten  this  part 
of  his  coarse,  and  seems  likely  to  practise  in  the 
*' church  militant"  with  much  greater  success 
than  he  could  ever  have  met  with  under  Major  Yon 
Firk. 

In  1839  he  led  the  classes  of  the  University  and 
entered  "  the  seminary/'  his  residence  in  which 
he  descrihes  as  *'  a  period  fraught  with  the  most 
mournful  and  painful  conflicts."  Brought  into 
nearer  contact  with  the  function  to  which  he  had 
dedicated  his  life,  he  conceived  the  deepest  ahhor- 
lence  of  it.  "  The  veiled  prophet"  had  uncovered, 
and  the  affrighted  votary  stood  aghlst.  He  tells 
us,  *'  the  confidence  I  had  hitherto  reposed  in  my 
spiritual  instructors  was  banished  from  my  heart, 
now  that  I  had  the  opportunity  closely  to  survey 
iheir  mode  of  life.  •  •  •  •  The  degrading 
fetters,  of  which  I  had  hitherto  been  ignorant, 
now  galled  and  oppressed  me,  and  I  clearly  saw 
how  much  many  of  my  fellow  sufferers  endured, 
and  felt  the  more  keenly  because  they  dared  not 
.avow  the  cause."  Yet,  he  says,  on  leaving  the 
seminary,  of  which  he  gives  a  very  graphic  ac- 
count, '*he  was  resolved  on  one  thing — to  discbaige 
his  duties  with  zeal  and  conscientiousness,  to  be 
the  instructor  of  the  people  who  Blight  be  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  ; 
to  speak  the  truth  without  hypocrisy  and  without 
respect  of  persons.  An  opportunity  soon  oocarred 
of  testing  his  firmness.  Being  appointed  to  the 
chaplaincy  of  Grottkau,  his  indignation  was  soon 
moved  at  the  intrigues  of  the  Ultramontane  fac- 
lion;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  court  of 
Rome  hesitated  to  ratify  the  choice  of  an  aged 
and  amiable  man,  who,  on  account  of  his  modera- 
tion and  liberality,  had  been  elected  to  the  vacant 
bishopric  of  Breslau,  but  whose  appointment,  for 
rhe  very  same  reason,  was  unpalatable  at  Rome, 
Ronge  gave  expression  to  his  indignation  in  a  pub- 
lic journal,  and  asked,  "  Are  they  waiting  for  a 
return  of  the  times  when  men  sent  a  mule  to 
Rome  laden  with  gold  to  procure  a  bishopric?" 
Uoiige  was  suspected  of  the  authorship ;  he  was 
condemned,  suspended  and  deprived  of  his  cure, 
without  trial,  and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
Ins  parishioners  and  the  authorities  of  Grottkau. 
(fe  retired  to  Laurahutte,  and  there  supported 
himself  as  a  private  tutor. 

At  the  time,  thereibre,  that  he  issued  his  cele- 
hrated  protest  against  the  proceedings  at  Trdves, 
Ronge  was  already  in  discfrace.  Of  that  protest 
we  need  not  say  much ;  it  is  already  familiar  to 
the  public,  and  is  certainly  a  remarkable  produc- 
tion. Dr.  Ullmann,  while  very  properly  tracing  a 
large  portion  of  the  eflTects  it  produced  to  the  pre- 
vious state  of  public  feeling — ^prepared  to  sympa- 
ihtxe,  and  wanting  only  a  voice— somewhat  under- 
rates its  merit.  "It  contained,"  be  says,  *'no 
r>ecutiar  or  significant  thoughts."  No— those 
thoughts  were  doubtless  shared  by  many  who 
Jared  not  or  who  could  not  give  expression  to 
(hem.  But  there  must  certainly  be  something  re- 
iimrkable  about  a  composition  which  so  instantly 
produces  a  universal  sensation.  At  Leipzig  alone, 
nn  edition  of  50,000  was  sold  in  a  fortnight.  It  is 
not  every  one  who  can  give  eflfeotive  expression  to 
the  feelings  of  thousands,  and  make  them  say, 
*'  this  is  our  spokesman."  It  is  not  every  one 
who  can  thus  convert  latent  caloric  into  the  active 
element  of  a  wide-spread  conflagration.  And  if 
we  look  at  the  composition,  we  oao  dearly  trace 


indications  of  great  powers  of  preseniitif  thought, 
whatever  may  be  the  powers  of  reasonmg.  The 
style  here  and  there  strongly  reminds  us  of  the 
racy  sinewy  way  in  which  Luther  could  briefly  ex- 
press his  thoughts.    Such  is  that  sentence— 

"Bishop  Arnoldi  of  Treves  •  •  •  •  do 
you  not  know — as  bishop  you  must  know  it — that 
the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion  bequeathed 
to  his  apostles  and  disciples,  not  lus  coat,  but  his 
spirit  t  His  coat,  Bishop  Amoldi  of  TViwi ,  6e- 
longs  to  his  executioners.  And  again  where  he 
says-^"  Believe  me,  that  while  hundreds  of  thou-  ' 
sands  of  Germans,  full  of  enthusiasm,  are  hasten- 
ing to  Treves,  millions  like  myself  are  filled  with 
horror,  and  the  bitterest  detestation  of  your  un- 
worthy exhibition.  These  feeliugs  are  not  confiaed 
to  one  class  or  one  party,  but  are  felt  by  all 
classes,  and  even  by  the  Catholic  priesthood. 
Judgment  will  overtake  you  sooner  than  you  ex- 
pect. Already  the.  historian's  pen  is  oonsigniQg 
your  name,  Amoldi,  to  the  contempt  of  the  preaeat 
and  future  generations,  as  the  Tetzel  of  the  nine- 
teenth century."  And  once  more  in  the  concluaioa 
— "  Go  all,  (Jatholics  and  Protestants,  to  the  work, 
for  it  concerns  our  honor,  our  liberty  and  our  well- 
being.  Do  not  bring  to  shame  the  spirit  of  your 
forefathers,  who  raz^  the  capitol,  by  sufilering  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo  to  domineer  over  you  in  Ger- 
many. Let  not  the  laurels  of  Husa,  Hutten, 
Luther,  be  disgraced !  Give  to  yoax  thoughts 
words,  and  to  your  will  deeds." 

Range's  excommunication  was  notified  to  him 
December  4 ,  1844 .  He  was  spokeh  of  everywhere 
as  the  schlectefalsche  priester — "  the  base  peijured 
priest."  The  Jesuits,  as  usual,  employed  tbeiv 
ancient  weapons  of  slander,  and  covered  him  with 
every  species  of  infamy.  It  is  but  just  to  Ronge 
to  say,  that  he  has  completely  exonerated  hims& 
from  all  sudi  imputatiims,  and  is  admitted  to  he 
blameless  in  Ms  me  and  morals,  however  immature 
and  undeveloped  may  have  been  hb  religious 
views.  His  example  of  seGCssion  was  followed  by 
that  of  several  other  individuals  of  note— amongst 
whom  were  Dr.  Regenbrecht,  professor  in  the  uni 
versity  of  Breslau,  and  Dr.  Schreiber,  pvo-rector 
of  the  university  of  Fribun^  in  Baden. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  defection  assumed  a 
more  formidable  character.  Secessions  were  soon 
to  be  numbered,  not  by  units,  or  by  tens,  but  by 
hundreds  at  once.  Within  little  more  than  three 
weeks  afler  Rouge's  appeal,  the  little  Catholic 
community  of  Schneidemuhl,  an  obscure  town  in 
the  duchy  of^osen,  seceded  in  a  body,  formed 
themselves  into  the  germ  of  the  German  Catholic 
church,  notified  the  fact  to  the  departmental  gov- 
ernment at  Bromberg,  and  petitioned  to  be  reoc^- 
nized  in  the  usual  forpas. 

The  priest,  under  whose  leadership  the  move- 
ment was  organized  and  efifected,  was  the  now 
well-known  John  Czerski,  whose  history,  like  that 
of  Ronge,  is  very  simple,  and  told  by  himself  in 
very  few  words  : — He  was  the  son,  he  inibrms  us, 
of  poor  but  pious  parents,  and  was  bom  at  Wer- 
lubien,  a  vfllage  near  Neuenbnrg.  TOl  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  attended  the  village  school,  where  he 
acquired  the  usual  rudiments  of  knowledge.  He 
was  thence  removed  to  the  grammar^chool  of 
Bromberg,  and  from  this  place  to  the  Royal  G3Fni- 
nasium  at  Conitz,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies 
with  considerable  distinction.  In  a  year  and  a 
half  he  entered  the  Marien  Gymnasium  at  Poseoy 
and  thence,  in  another  half  year,  repaired  to  the 
"Episcopal  Seminaiy."    Here,  as  with  Ronge, 
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a  aeries  of  ooofliote,  which  uraed  in 
••tire  alien&tioQ  from  the  Romiah  eystem ;  hut 
there  ia  a  marked  difference  in  the  mental  history, 
at  this  (wriod,  of  these  two  men.  The  religious 
•lenaent  seems  to  have  heen  much  more  decided  in 
CieTski  than  in  Ronee.  While  the  latter  chiefly 
dwells  on  the  degradation  which  the  tlomish  sys- 
taoa  imposed  on  him  as  a  many  stunting  his 'intel- 
lect,  destroying  his  freedom  of  thought  and  action, 
withering  his  affections,  and  reducing  him  to  a 
machine,  Czeraki  dwells  principally  on  the  degra- 
dation which  it  imposed  on  him  as  a  Christian — 
the  inconsistency  of  the  maxims  tauffht,  and  (he 
practices  enjoined,  with  the  Biblb.  His  conflicts 
of  mind,  therefore,  much  more  nearly  Hbsembled 
those  of  Luther,  in  his  cell  at  Erfurth.  Like  the 
fixst  reformer,  Czerski  studied  the  Bible,  and  drew 
his  weapons  entirely  from  that  armory ;  and  his 
brief  refutation  of  the  leading  doctrinea  of  the 
Romish  system,  bottomed  wholly  on  scriptural 
gitmndsy  ii  exceedingly  striking. 

The  congregation  at  Schneidemuhl  drew  up  a 
confession  of  &ith  and  an  address,  in  which  they 
justified  these  secessions  from  the  phuxch  of  Rome 
la  nine  distinct  articles. 

This  was  the  signal  of  battle.  The  example  of 
Schneidemuhl  was  immediately  followed  in  various 
pans  of  Germany ;  and,  in  about  four  months, 
communities  renouncing  the  authority  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  had  been  formed,  or  were  in 
couiae  of  organization,  at  Berlin,  Brunswick,  Leip- 
zig, Breslao,  and  many  other  places.  Several  of 
these  communities,  when  thus  formed,  published, 
like  Schneidemuhl,  their  confession  of  faith; 
and  the  discrepancies  amongst  them  seemed  to 
warrant  no  very  favorable  auguries  of  future  con- 
solidation. 

While  all  agreed  most  strikingly  in  the  points 
on  which  their  several  framers  justified  their 
secession — in  renouncing  the  pope's  authority — 
service  in  an  unknown  tongue— communion  in  one 
kind — auricular  confession — the  celibacy  of  the 
wiesthood — and  in  fact  all  the  points  on  which 
rrotestaats  lay  the  chief  stress,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  exmbit^iffnal,  yet,  under  the  circum- 
stances, very  natural  differences  and  contrarieties 
ss  to  positive  doctrine.  Thus  the  confession  of 
Schneidemiihl,  which  was  far  more  explicit  and 
minute  than  manjr  of  the  others,  maintained  tran- 
aubstantiation,  while  the  rest  generally  abjured  it — 
the  seven  sacraments,  while  the  rest  contented  them- 
selves with  two — as  also  a  species  of  purgatory, 
while  others,  that  of  Berlin  particularly,  reject  any 
notion  of  the  kind.  Some  conAht  themselves,  as 
that  of  Elberfeld,  with  a  general  adhesion  to  the 
confession  of  Schneidemuhl  in  all  essential  points — 
a  somewhat  vague  distinction.  On  the  whole,  we 
cannot  but  agree  with  Mr.  Laing,  (who  has  given 
a  large  and  faithful  account  of  the  early  con- 
fessions,) that  the  discrepancies  were  sufiiciently 
numerous  to  beget  the  question,  "  How  was  com- 
bined action  or  organic  unity  ooasible  amidst  such 
discordant  materials  V*  Mr.  Laing  lays  so  much 
stress  on  this,  that  he  doubts  the  possibility  of  a 
concordat ;  yet,  by  a  most  unaccountable  omis- 
sioQ,  he  has  neglected  to  inform  us,  that  at  the 
very  moment  he  was  expressing  his  doubts,  the 
difficulties  in  question,  whether  satisfactorily  or 
not,  had  been  surmounted  at  the  first  general  coun- 
cil of  the  German  Catholic  church,  held  at  Leipzig, 
March  24,  1845.  i 

The^  were  surmounted,  partly  by  adopting  a 
confession  exceedingly  simple  and  general,  and, 


theolo^cally  speaking,<  deficient;  ]>artly  by  sor- 
rendenng  many  of  the  points  on  which  differences 
had  existed.  Thus  the  ehurch  of  Schneidemuhl 
renounced  the  larve  remains  of  Popish  errors  found 
in  its  original  confession.  So  far  as  relates  to  the 
negative  side  of  this  reformation — the  renunciation 
of  certain  doctrines — the  newly-fonried  communi- 
ties may  be  said  to  be  unanimous  ;  and,  bv  wliat- 
ever  specious  name  they  may  please  to  caU  them- 
selves, are  as  Protestant  as  P^testants  themselves : 
nay,  in  some  points,  they  are,  as  our  Oxford 
divines  were  wont  to  say,  even  more  *'  Protestant 
than  the  reformation.'*  For  the  positive  side  of 
the  system,  it  is  principally  summed  up  in  the 
first  and  secbnd  articles  of  the  Confession  of  the 
General  Council  of  ticipzig,  which  are  as  fol- 
lows :— 

**  1.  The  foundation  of  Christian  faith  shall  be 
sought  by  us  solely  and  exclusively  in  the  Holy 
Scnpture,  the  understanding  and  expounding  of 
which  is  the  province  of  reason,  thoroughly  imbued 
and  aflected  with  Christian  principle.  2.  As  a 
general  summary  of  our  faith,  we  adopt  the  symbol 
which  follows : — *  1  believe  in  God  the  Father, 
who,  by  his  Almighty  Word,  created  tl^e  World, 
and  rules  it  with  wisdom,  equity,  and  love.  I  be- 
lieve in  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  I 
believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  a  holy,  universal 
Christian  church,  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  in . 
life  everla8tin{(.'  " 

But  this  satisfies  the  demands  of  the  theological 
critics  as  little  as  did  the  discrepancies  of  the 
original  confessions  ;  nor  are  their  oojections  with- 
out much  appearance  of  reason.  '*  It  is  too  sim- 
ple,*' cries  Dr.  Ullmann,  echoed  by  Mr.  Laing. 
'*  A  church  cannot  be  built  on  a  mere  system  of 
negations,  or  on  vague  generalities."  'Fhe  con- 
fession leaves  many  vital  questions  undetermined, 
and  affords  ample  space  in  which  the  most  diverse 
forms  of  religious  oelief  may  alike  tako  shelter. 
And  in  many  quarters  it  is  afllrmed,  that  as  there 
are  unquestionablv  amongst  the  seceders  not  a  few 
rationalists,  *' advocates  of  that  ^heory  which 
would  evolve  the  essence  of  religion  out  of  human 
consciousness,  contents  itself  in  general  with  the 
ideas  of  God,  virtue,  and  immortality,  and  honors 
Christianity  merely  as  an  historical  and  oft-clouded 
development  of  these  universal  truths  of  re- 
ligion, *  so  the  simplicity  of  the  Leipzig  Con- 
fession was  designed  to  ^shield,  if  not  to  favor 
them. 

While  we  would  be  the  last  to  advocate  any 
unworthy  compromise  of  truth  to  attain  a  spurious 
union,  we  must  confess  that  we  are  not  disposed  to, 
attach  so  much  weight,  as  many  have  done,  either* 
to  the  arguments  derived  from  the  discrepancies  in 
the  original  confessions,  or  to.the  simplicity  of  that 
which  was  at  last  adopted  at  Leipzig.  The  former 
might  surely  not  unnaturally  be  expected  in  the 
utterances  of  newly-formed  communities,  just  open- 
ing their  eyes  to  the  light  of  truth,  and  putting 
fJrth  th^ir  sentiments  with  haste  and  without  con- 
cert. The  latter  was,  perhaps,  an  equally  natural 
attempt  to  circumscribe,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
chances  of  controversy  at  so  critical  a  moment. 

We  admit«  however,  that  this  vagueness  in  the 
principal  article  of  the  Leipzig  confession — ^thia 
comparative  absence  of  the  positive — constitutes  the 
principal  danger  which  the  new  church  has  to  fear. 
That  there  should  have  heen  Rationalists  among 
the  seceders  was  inevitable;  for  they  are  to  m 
found  in  abundance  both  in  the  CathoUiiraiid*th«; 
*  Ullmann,  p.  21. 
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•  Protestant  charches,  and  any  considerable  seces- 
sion from  either  would  be  sure  to  embrace  such  an 
element.  The  only  two  important  questions  are — 
liiBt,  whether  they  exist  in  larger  proportion  than 
in  the  other  religious  communions  of  Germany ; 
and  secondly,  whether  it  was  desirable  to  veil  im- 
portajit  differences  under  a  vague  confession.  The 
former,  looking  at  the  general  tenor  of  the  con- 
fessions published  by  the  set>arate  congregations, 
we  should  answer  in  the  negative;  we  doubt 
whether  the  Rationalists  are  more  numerous  in  the 
German  Catholic  church  than  amongst  the  Roman- 
*  ists  or  the  Protestants.  The  latter  question  we 
should  also  answer  in  the  negative,  both  because  it 
is  due  to  truth  that  essential  differences — which- 
ever party  be  in  the  right — should  hot  be  shuffled 
over  by  a  designedly  vague  confession,  and  because 
it  is  not  easy  to  tell  what  false  imoressions,  or  what 
loss  of  sympathy  and  confidence  from  without,  may 
result  from  such  a  compromise.  Certainly  the 
language  of  Bauer,  the  author  of  one  of  the 
volumes  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  who  is  one 
of  the  clergy  of  the  German  Catholic  cliurch,  is 
not  calculated  to  appease  the  alarm  which  many 
of  the  orthodox  Protestants  have  expressed.  He 
defends  and  applauds  the  simplicity  of  the  Leipzig 
confession  expressly  on  the  grounds  of  the  very 
lowest  Rationalism,  (p.  253  ;')•  while  Professor 
BayrhofTer  of  Marburgn  claims  the  whole  move- 
ment as  a  triumph  of  Rationalism.  Die  neue 
Richtung  steht  entschieden  auf  dem  Boden  des  Ra- 
tionaHsmus,  Such  representations  are,  of  coursci 
to  be  interpreted  by  the  character  and  wishes  of 
the  party  uttering  them ;  but,  however  exagger- 
ated, they  entail  suspicions  which  the  new  com- 
munity cannot  well  repel ;  they  are  the  natural 
consequence,  the  inevitable  price,  of  a  compromise. 
It  is  far  better  that,  if  men  can  agree  at  all,  they 
should  d6  so,  not  by  concealing  their  differences, 
but  in  spite  of  them.  If  it  be  said,  that  in  this 
ease  the  differences  are  such  that  those  who  hold 
them  could  not  form  one  community  if  they  were 
avowed,  what^  stronger  proof  could  be  afforded  of 
the  hollowness  of  the  compromise?  We  predict, 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  that,  aAer  a  certain 
interval,  the  old  controversies  must  break^  out  till 
the  positive  element  is  more  distinctly  evolved. f 
Nor,  much  as  we  desire  unanimity,  can  we  even 
wish,  for  the  honor  of  truth  and  of  both  parties, 
that  it  should  be  otherwise.  What  but  an  un- 
worthy shuffle  can  unite  in  one  confession,  men 
who  so  differ,  that,  while  some  believe  "Christ" 
to  be  really  "God,"  others,  with  Mr.  Bauer, 
Hhink  that  even  the  title  of  the  "Son  of  God"  is 
"  Oriental,"  agd  not  fit  for  us  •*  occidentals"— ^r 
uns  Abendldnder. — (p.  253. y 

We  have  thus  gone  into  some  detail,  because  we 
are  really  anxious  to  get  at  the  precise  truth,  and  to 
enable  our  readers  to  fbrm  an  accurate  opinion.  But 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  we  doubt  whether  the 
rationalistic  element  is  larger  amongst  the  seoeders 
than,  from  the  condition  of  religious  parties,  was 

*  The  insinoatton,  rather  than  assertion,  of  Dr.  UU- 
mann,  (p.  31,)  would  seem  to  sive  some  countenance  to 
Dr.  Bayrhofier's  statement—"  It  were  perhaps  not  un- 
fcir,*'  says  he,  {et  ^ndehte  wohl  nicht  ungertxht  teyn) 
**  lo  assume  that  the  majority,  if  thev  would  freely  speak 
out,  would  confess  to  a  more  or  less  aetemiinate  rational- 
ism." But,  as  we  shall  show,  the  statements  of  Pro- 
testants are  to  be  received  with  some  abatement. 

t  Since  these  words  were  written,  and  indeed  since  they 
were  in  type,  we  have  learned  that  the  separation  of  the 
different  elements  of  the  new  community  has  already 
oommenced. 


inevitable ;  and  that,  in  some  respects,  the  differ- 
ences in  the  German  Catholic  church  are  even  lem 
offensive  than  in  the  old  communities.  If  there  is 
a  compromise,  is  that  compromise  more  repulsiTe 
than  the  existence  of  the  same  differences  with  a 
profession  of  a  symbol  which  excludes  them  t 

On  this  ^ound  we  are  much  surprised  that  Dr. 
Ullmann  did  not  feel  with  what  dangerous  wea- 
pons he  was  playing,  when  he  employed  some  of 
his  arguments  against  the  supposed  compromise ; 
and  how  easily  they  might  be  retorted,  with  inter- 
est, on  German  Protestantism.  If  the  simple  con- 
fession of  Leipzig,  which  we  allow  to  be  theologi- 
cally meaATC,  should  shelter  some  discordant  forms 
of  faith,  Vs  own  Protestant  church  affords  but  a 
melancholy  proof  that  the  most  stringent  symbolic 
books  do  not  exclude  them.  The  German  Catho- 
lic church,  with  its  simple  creed,  can  hardly  be  in- 
fested with  a  greater  amount  of  free-thinking  and 
rationalism  than  the  Protestant  chorch  has  been, 
with  its  rigid  imposition  of  creeds,  articles,  and 
protestations.  The  new  German  Catholic  church 
will,  at  all  events,  escape  the  guilt  of  openly  sanc- 
tioning perjury  and  contempt  of  truth.  The  open 
misbelief  or  unbelief  of  professors  and  preachers  is 
the  German  Protestant  church — nay,  m  the  Ger- 
man Roman  Catholic  church  also — ^renders  it  in  the 
highest  degree  perilous  to  insist  on  this  point.  It 
was  not  without  reason  that  Menzel,  speaking  of 
thievery  subject,  uttered  the  caustic  words — "  Pro- 
fessors smilingly  taught  their  theological  pupils 
that  unbelief  was  the  true  apostolic,  primitive 
Christian  belief,  proven  by  reason  and  revelation ; 
Christ  himself— they  do  not  deny  him — is,  in  their 
opinion,  a  good  honest  man ;  but  they  put  all  their 
insipidities  into  his  mouth,  making  him,  by  means 
of  their  exegetical  juggling,  sometimes  a  Kantian, 
sometimes  an  Hegelian,  now  one  ion,  now  another, 
just  as  may  happen  to  please  the  professor.  In  oar 
learned  age,  everything  depends  upon  Hermenea- 
tics.  One  man  might  become  a  Bonze,  and  swear 
upon  the  symbolic  books  of  Fb,  and  yet,  by  means 
of  a  dexterous  exegesis,  invest  the  stupid  books 
with  as  rational  a  meaning  as  he  pleased.  They 
do  not  alter  the  word;  they  sweas  upon  it,  but  think 
of  something  else . " 

Our  own  country,  too,  has  recently  furnished  us 
with  abundant  proof,  that  the  TbirW-|iine  Articles 
may  be  subscribed  with  thirty-nine  hundred  modes 
of  interpreting  them — or  misinterpreting  them,  if 
not  naturally,  yet  "  non-naturally ;"  while,  in  the 
very  same  country,  religious  commnnities,  not  in- 
considerable in  numbers,  have  existed  for  centuries 
with  a  very  close  approximation  to  identity  of  doc- 
trine— absolute  identity  on  all  important  points— 
who  never  framed  or  imposed  a  single  symbolic 
document.  The  simplicity  of  the  Leipzig  Confes- 
sion is  of  itself  of  little  consequence.  As  Dr.  Ull- 
*nann  himself  says,  "  the  more  simple  a  confession 
is,  the  better.*'  A  church  may  be  agreed,  though 
it  has  a  simple  confession ;  the  real  difficulty  here 
is,  that  the  church  has  a  simple  confession,  because 
it  is  not  agreed.  "  We  must  not  first  constitute  a 
church,"  subjoins  the  same  author,  "  and  then  fit 
it  with  a  confession ;  but  we  must  first  have  a 
definite  faith,  and  then  fonnd  the  church  upon  it.'* 

The  polity  of  the  newly-formed  communities  is 
of  a  highly  popular  character,  and  has  the  general 
approbation  or  Mr.  Hauber,  who  even  thinks  it 
might  be  worth  while  for  protestants  to  take  a  lea- 
son  from  it.  The  t>rincipal  provisions  are,  that  the 
congregations  are  to  have  the  choice  of  their  clergy 
—who  must  have  received  a  theological  education 
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— «nd  wliose  appointment  is  irrevocable.  The  re- 
mainin^  regulations  may  be  seen  in  Bauer  or  Hau- 
•ber,  or  in  the  little  publication  entitled  "  The  Apos- 
tolic Christians.'* 

And  now  comes  the  important  question — ^What 
will  be  the  extent  of  the  new  movement  t  what  its 
rate  of  progress! — a  very  difficult  problem,  and  one 
for  the  solution  of  which  we  have  but  very  imper- 
fect dau. 

The  question,  of  course,  chiefly  depends  on  the 
degree  of  preparation  for  this  change  amongst  the 
CaOholic  population  of  Germany.  There  is  no 
making  men  free  against  their  will,  and  the  light 
of  heaven  itself  only  seems,  to  a  diseased  eye,  ago- 
ny as  well  as  darkness.  With  referenc^to  this 
point,  the  evidence  is  certainly  very  conflicting. 
That  there  has  been  extensive  indignation  at  the 
intrigues  and  renewed  pretensions  of  the  Ultramon- 
tane faction,  we  have  already  shown,  and  the  new 
movement  is  the  fruit  of  it.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  that  movement  has  been  hitherto  other  than 
eminently  successful ;  it  has  already  issued  in  the 
organization  of  nearly  two  hundred  communities,* 
and  the  secession  of  probably  not  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  individuals.  It  is  very  diflicult 
to  ascertain  their  number  even  with  approximate 
aoearacy ;  but  the  sum-total  can  be  hudly  below 
that  we  have  named. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  fact  that  the  Ro- 
mish chureh  should  have  been  able  to  induce  no 
less  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  pilgrims  to  repair 
to  the  spectacle  at  Treves,'  in  spite  of  their  boasted 
education,  shows  how  extensive  is  the  power  which 
Rome  still  possesses  over  large  masses  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Nor,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  are  the  diflficul- 
ties  with  which  the  movement  has  to  contend  with 
trivial.  In  some  of  the  states,  the  whole  weight 
of  the  governments  will  be  to  the  uttermost  exerted 
against  it ;  while  in  others,  for  various  reasons, 
there  will  be  no  more  than  a  doubtful  or  frigid 
eoantenanee  shown  towards  it.  Tn  all,  it  seems 
nrobable  that  it  will  be  endured  rather  than  favored. 
In  the  principal  states  of  the  German  confederation 
we  find  the  population  distributed  in  the  following 
manner : — 

Population.  CftthoHm.  Pmtentants. 

Austria,    .     .11,725,640  11,500,540      225,000  (nearly.) 

BaTsria,    .     .    4,440,337  3,061.547  1,378,780 

Wortemburg,     1,701,726  519,425  1,182,301 

Saiony,     .     .    1,767,800  30,376  1,727,426 

W^phalia,  \  ".928,601      6,617,020    9,311,481 

The  minor  states  have  all  a  mixed  population. 

In  Austria  and  Bavaria,  composing  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  population,  the  government  is  Cath- 
olic, and  the  utmost  opposition  to  the  movement 
may  be  reasonably  expected.  In  Saxony,  though 
the  people  and  government  are  Protestant,  the  king 
is  Catholic,  and  may  be  expected  to  make  as  much 
opposition  as  he  can.  In  Baden  the  German  Cath- 
olic congregations  are  not  favored,  but  are  not  pro- 
hibited. In  Wurtembnrgt  they  are,  more  wisely, 
neither  favored  nor  prohibited,  but  let  alone.  Most 
of  the  minor  states— as  Hesse,  Anhalt,  Saxe-Co- 
buTg,  Darmstadt — are  all  waiting,  with  more  pru- 
dence ,  than  di{;nity,  the  course  which  events  may 
take,  or  the  policy  of  the  more  powerful  membere 
of  the  confederation.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten, 
that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  Grerman  govero- 

*  Bauer  has  given  a  list  of  more  than  1 60  oommnnities, 
(pp.  269-270.)  But  hia  work  appeared  in  Augfust,  since 
vhieh  then  have  been  conaiderahle  accessions. 

t  Yet  even  in  Wortembuig  the  king  has  recently  inti- 


ments,  bdth  Catholic  and  Protestant,  any  move- 
ment like  the  present  has  to  contend  with  diflicul- 
ties  which  would  be  unknown  under  our  own  free 
constitution— difficulties  arising  out  of  their  own 
characteristic  jealousy  and  habitual  suspicion  of 
whatever  wears  the  semblance  of  revolution ;  as 
also  from  the  busy  meddling  spirit  with  which  they 
interfere  in  everv  transaction,  great  or  little,  and 
check  and  impede  all  social  changes,  even  where 
they  cannot  prevent  them.  In  the  minor  states, 
the  princes,  having  nothing  important  to  do,  are  apt 
to  degenerate  into  little  better  than  a  sort  of  royal 
Paul  rrys,  love  to  show  their  otherwise  unknown 
power  by  assuming  state  in  trifles,  by  inflicting 
petty  mortifications,  and  conferring  petty  honore. 
And  as  all  are  taught. to  look  up  to  government  as 
almost  the  sole  fountain  of  distinction ;  as  so  large 
a  portion  are  expectants  of  little  offices  and  paltry 
ribands ;  as  all  professional  men  are  under  so  strict 
a  surveillance;  and  as  there  is  so  little  that  resem- 
bles an  independent  aristocracy,  whether  of  rank, 
intellect,  or  wealth,  it  cannot  be  but  that  any  move- 
ment like  the  present  will  have  to  contend  with 
much ;  not  merely  from  the  hostility  of  some  gov- 
ernments, but  even  from  the  prying,  bustling,  for- 
mal spirit  of  those  governments  that  care  nothing 
about  the  matter.  The  odious  censorship,  also, 
however  imperfectly  it  may  in  these  days  fulfil  its 
office,  is  an  engine  which  must  be  expected  to  be 
rigorously  employed  against  it.  The  most  strin- 
gent application  of  this  species  of  moral  quarantine 
may,  of  course,  be  expected  under  the  Catholic 
princes.  And  of  the  extent  to  which,  under  the 
bavarian  government,  it  has  been  applied,  we  may 
judge  from  the  fact  that  it  was  intimated  to  the  ed- 
itor of  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  (which  is  published 
at  Augsburg,)  that  he  must  seclude  from  its  col- 
umns the  very  name  of  the  "  German  Catholic 
chureh,"  and  all  details  of  its -movements ;  which, 
considering  that  this  order  was  given  to  a  newspa- 
per, and  that  **  the  movement  was  emphatically  the 
new»,"  was  assuredly  an  order  to  enact  the  play 
of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out. 

Considering,  then,  the  character  of  these  all- 
prying  governments,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
bulk  of  the  influential  classes  are  dependent  upon 
them,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  new  move- 
ment has  not  at  present  made  much  progress 
amongst  those  classes.  Functionaries  and  prefer- 
ment-hnntere  are  acting  by  their  governments,  just 
as  the  petty  states  are  acting  by  the  more  power- 
ful ;  they  are  "  waiting  upon  Providence,"  and 
will  believe  or  disbelieve  according  to  the  whole- 
some example  of  their  betters.  Meantime,  they 
accurately  adjust  their  countenance  by  the  court 
glass  ;  and  obliquely  glancing  at  the  royal,  princely, 
or  ducal  visage,  smile  or  frown  as  that  appears 
propitious  or  otherwise. 

But  if  the  Grerman  Catholic  community  has  made 
comparatively  little  progress  amongst  the  most  cul- 
tivated classes,  it  would  be  an  equal  error  to  sup- 
pose that  it  has  gained  its  chief  conquests  amongst 
the  very  ignorant ;  these  are  well  contented,  for  the 
most  part,  with  their  pilgrimage  to  Treves.  Its 
chief  supporters  are  found  amongst  a  very  substan- 
tial, though  not  the  highest  class ;  in  the  ranks  of 

mated  that  his  silence  is  not  to  be  construed  into  any  ap- 
probation ;  that  U  is  uncertain  what  the  course  or  ms 
goveminent  may  be,  bceauae  it  is  "  uncertain  whether  the 
German  Catholic  communities  will  attain  consolidation." 
So  that  success  aeems  to  be  the  condition  of  the  approval 
of  the  government,  which  will  graciously  be  pleased  to 
recognize  the  new  church,  if  it  cannot  avoid  so  doing. 
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Quddle  life ;  amongst  merchants  and  msnufactarers, 
Imrghers  and  shopkeepers.  For  similar  reasons  it 
has  not  penetrated  the  raral  districts  to  any  con- 
siderahle  extent ;  it  is  in  the  populous  places,  and 
especially  the  free  towns,  that  it  most  readily  finds 
supporters. '  We  are  far,  of  course,  from  mention- 
ing this  as  an  unfavorable  omen  ;  no  revolution 
was  ever  yet  successful  that  did  not  embrace  a  large 
portion  of  <hese  elements.  We  merely  refer  to  it 
as  affording  one  of  the  criteria  for  judging  of  the 
probable  extent  of  the  movement,  and  of  its  rate  of 
proffress.  It  clearly  appears  that  it  still  has  much 
to  do  before  it  can  be  said  in  any  sense  to  be  no- 
tianal. 

Another  circumstance  which  has  struck  many 
writers  as  unfavorable,  is  the  non-appearance,  at 
least  as  yet,  of  adherents  of  such  commanding  vigor 
of  intellect,  extensive  knowledge,  and  weight  of 
wisdom,  as  shall  insure  the  new  community  efiect- 
ive  leadership,  and  whose  very  names  shall  be  '*  a 
tower  of  strength."  Ronge  and  Czerski  are  cei^ 
tainly  both,  in  many  respects,  remarkable  men  ; 
but  they  have  not  hitherto  exhibited  qualities  which 
would  entitle  their  names  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  rank  with  any  of  the  great  reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century — with  Luther,  Melancthon, 
Zwingle,  or  Calvin. 

Another  circumstance,  which,  as  time  rolls  on, 
may  have  a  further  tendency  to  limit  the  movement, 
will  be  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  tp  which  its  ad- 
herents most  submit ;  and  to  which  the  Germans 
are  not  quite  so  much  accustomed  as  larffe  bodies 
of  our  own  countrymen.  They  can  hardly  expect 
state  endowments;  and  they  can  as  little  expect 
the  transfer  of  existing  church  property — unless, 
as  at  the  reformation,  they  can  induce  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  some  states  to  renounce  Rome  en  masse. 
Now  the  maintenance  of  a  church  is  an  expensive 
thing,  as  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  large  bodies 
of  British  religionists  can  testify.  The  question  is, 
whether  German  piety  is  ai  jtresent  equal  to  this 
efibrtt  On  this  subiect,  Dr.  Ullmann  makes  some 
Tery  forcible  remarks,  which  we  tegrot  that  we 
have  not  space  to  translate,  (p^  34,  35 :) — *'  A 
main  point,*'  says  he,  "  is  the — ^money.  (£Sf» 
Hauptjmnkt  sind  die  Geldmittel,)  A  church  with 
its  correspondent  collegiate  institutions  is  an  ex- 
pensive business." 

Owing  to  the  causes  we  have  speci&ed,  and  some 
others  we  have  not  touched,  many  think,  that 
though  the  German  Catholic  church  will  succeed  in 
gaining  a  permanent  footing,  its  progress  will  not 
be  proporUonal  to  the  present  enthusiasm ;  that  the 
,  limit  of  its  activity  will  soon  arrive ;  that  the  mo- 
mentum with  which  it  was  projected  will  not,  under 
all  these  retarding  causes,  be  very  long  maintained. 
All  such  conclusions  appear  to  us  very  uncertain. 
Mr.  Laing  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the 
movement  *'  is  a  blow "  to  the  Romish  church, 
"  but  the  blow  of  a  child,  without  force,  energy  of 
purpose,  or  right  direction.*'  He  founds  bis  judg- 
ment in  a  great  degree  on  the  sinister  influence  of 
the  German  governments,  and  the  social  and  polit- 
ical condition  of  the  people.  He  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  a  German  national  spirit,  and  ridicules 
accordingly  the  appeal  to  it,  on  the  part  of  the 
"  German  Catholic  church."  "  If,"  says  he, "  as 
Ronge  proposes  in  his  address,  the  German  nation- 
ality is  to  be  iu  mother,  it  is  of  premature  birth, 
for  it  has  come  into  the  world  before  iu  parent." 

We  do  nut  deny  that  there  is  foree  in  Mr.  Laing's 
remarks  on  these  subjects.  But  we  are  far  from 
eonceding  that  there  is  such  a  close  connexion  be- 


tween the  political  condition  of  a  people,  and  t]io 
success  of  any  revolution  like  the  present,  that  the 
one  shall  be  determined  by  the  other.  Govern- 
ments and  their  subjects,  at  the  time  of  the  refor- 
mation, were  certainly  in  a  far  more  unfavorable 
position,  viewed  politically,  than  at  present — yet 
this  did  not  prevent  the  reformation ;  and  history 
assures  us,  that  similar  changes  of  religious  senti- 
ment may  take  place  even  under  the  most  diverse 
political  relations.  There  is  a  connexion ,  no  doubt, 
between  the  two.  The  form  of  polity  will  greatly 
modify  such  revolutions,  and  may  either  retard  or 
accelerate  them.  But  whether  any  government 
can  frustrate  them  or  not,  will  depend  entirely  on 
the  degree  of  intensity,  and  the  extent,  with  which 
the  feelings  which  prompt  them  may  have  pene- 
trated the  people.^  Whether  popular  feeling  in 
Germany  be  sufiiciently  strong  .to  neutralize  all 
such  opposition — to  bear  the  resistance  of  hostile 
or  overcome  the  vis  ineriia  of  indifferent  ffovem- 
ments,  may  be  a  question :  or  whether  it  will  attain 
such  a  degree  of  strength  in  the  course  of  the  fur- 
ther evolution  of  the  movement,  remains  to  be 
seen.  All  judgments  on  this  point  we  hold  to  be 
premature. 

A  similar  fallacy  is,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Lainp*s  inferences  from  the  absence  of  a 
national  spint  in  Germany.  In  one  sense  the  Ger- 
mans certainly  have  very  little  of  this  spirit,  but  in 
another  sense  they  have  a  great  deal.  Indifference 
or  apathy  in  reference  to  a  nation's  own  rights,  is 
surely  compatible  with  the  roost  vivid  abhorrence  of 
a  foreign  yoke,  and  attachment  to  its  own  soil  and 
institutions,  even  when  those  institutions  are  de- 
testable. There  is  not  a  nation  in  Europe  which 
has  this  species  of  patriotism  more  intense  than  the 
Russians,  to  whom  the  very  existence  of  national 

Sirit,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  b  unknown.  In 
:e  manner,  whatever  may  be  the  German  phlegm 
with  regard  to  the  character  of  their  own  govern- 
ments and  their  personal  freedom,  they  have,  and 
always  have  had,  a  deep  and  extensive  jealousy  of 
Ultramontane  influence  and  pretensions.  It  is  with 
a  man  and  his  country  as  with  a  man  and  bis  wiie. 
They  may  wrangle  all  dav  lon^,  and  yet  the  inter- 
ference of  a  thii3  party  shall  instantly  draw  upon 
him  the  resentment  of  both. 

The  German  jealousy  of  Rome  is  not  a  thing  of 
yesterday ;  it  has  been  more  or  less  prevalent  ever 
since  the  davs  of  Luther — nay,  was  prevalent  even 
earlier  ;  ana  it  has  been  recently  excited  anew,  by 
the  efforts  made  by  the  adherents  of  Rome  to  ^ira 
the  chain  tighter,  and  to  make  the  yoke  heavier. 
If  there  is  one  fact  clear  from  the  statements  of 
writera  on  the  subject,  it  is  the  recent  attempt  of 
Rome  to  revive  the  authority  of  the  ancient  church, 
and  the  resentment  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
in  consequence. 

All  depends,  we  repeat,  on  the  degree  in  which 
feelings  of  this  nature  have  penetrated  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  or  shall  do  so,  as  the  movement  de- 
velops itself.  If  such  feelings  should  atuin  cer- 
tain  strength,  all  the  obstacles  we  have  meotiooed 
will  disappear.  Governments  will  >^"'^'J^f|[' 
latent  energy  equal  to  the  crisis  will  be  evoNw 
funds  will  be  raised — ^and  every  obstacle  yield  u 
usual  to  that  irresistible  thing— the  wiu*  or  a 

Meantime  there  are  two  points  which  a^alr^J 
certain,  and  on  which  we  need  not  wait  for  further 
evidence  to  speculate.  Firsts  The  movcmertwiU 
be,  whether  extensive  or  not,  nermanent.  There 
is  another  limb,  whether  it  shall  prove  a  fioger  ^ 
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leg  we  know  not,  lopped  off  the  RonuBh  colossal. 
The  whole  history  ot  the  secession— its  decision 
and  pioinptitude--Bhows  that  conciliation  is  out  of 
the  question  ;  the  alienation  is  too  deep  to  admit 
of  any  thought  of  it.  And  its  partisans  also  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  propagate  it. 

Secondly,  and  this  is  scarcely  less  important,  It 
will  be  a  lesson  to  Rome  how  she  makes  rash  ex- 
periments for  the  restoration  of  her  antiquated 
claims  of  high-church  authority,  and  implicit  obe- 
dience. Mainrof  her  adherents  dreaded  the  recent 
experiment  of  Bishop  Amoldi,  and  now,  that  it  is 
too  late,  Tainly  express  their  regret.  Jt  has  ended, 
as  all  such  efforts  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  history 
must  end ;  much  as  somewhat  similar  cFents  have 
ended  at  home.  The  reaction  against  Oxford  has 
come  at  last ;  and  the  like  reaction  against  Jesuit- 
ism has  come  in  Germany. 

"  The  Ultramontane  movement  in  the  Catholic 
chnrch,"  says  Mr.  Hanber,  "  has  had  an  uncom- 
monly speedy  course.  Revived  only  a  few  years 
ago,  it  has  already  passed  through  all  those  stages 
which  in  reality  took  the  Romish  system  more  than 
as  many  centuries  to  traverse.  It  has  its  fathers, 
its  apoloffists,  its  proselytes,  its  poets  and  orators, 
its  miracles,  its  pilgrimages  and  indulgences,  and 
DOW  at  last — ^its  reformation.*'  • 

Dr.  Ullmann  even  speculates  on  the  possibility 
of  Rome*s  undertaking  a  voluntary  reformation  in 
eoDsequenee  of  this  warning  ;  and  the  passage  is 
so  eloquent,  that  we  wish  we  could  nnd  space 
for  it. 

For  OUT  own  parts,  we  doubt  whether  any  spon- 
taneous reformation  of  Rome  can  be  any  other  than 
nugatory.  As  Dr.  Ullmann  himself  remarks  in 
another  passage  of  his  Bedenken,  '*  The  doctrine 
and  the  hierarchy  in  the  system  of  Catholicism  do 
Dot  admit  of  separation — ^buth  together  form  an 
organic  whole ;  the  chnrch,  the  hierarchy,  the 
pope  himself,  are  doctrines — and  indeed  highly  sig- 
nificant doctrines."! 

This  is  truth,  and  alt  history  proves  it.  We  find 
that  so  inseparable  is  the  connexion  of  the  most 
obnoxious  doctrines  of  Rome  with  papal  power, 
that  no  attempt  she  has  made  at  reformation  touches 
one  of  them ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  wherever 
a  reformation  is  effected,  which  commences  with 
renouncing  her  authority,  whatever  the  form  of 
church  polity — Episcopal,  Lutheran,  Presbjrterian, 
or  what  not — all  those  doctrines  which  are  most  to 
be  dreaded  go  at  once — transubstantiation,  auricu- 
lar confession,  service  in  an  unknown  tongue,  com* 
manion  in  one  kind,  purp^atory,  and  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy — ^all  those,  in  fact,  which  the  German 
Catholics  have  denounced,  as  did  Luther  before 
them. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  a  few 
nmarks  on  two  not  unimportant  topics. 

The  first  relates  to  the  tipmi  in  which  German 
Protestants  have  regarded  this  singular  manifes- 
tation ;  and  which  we  cannot  any  has  been  always 
that  spirit  of  sympathy  and  charity  which  we 
^  should  naturally  have  expected  towards  men,  who, 
whatever  appellation — such  as  "the  Grerman 
Catholic  church," — ^they  may  adopt,  or  however 
deficient  or  ill-defined  may  at  yresent  be  their  sys- 
tem of  positive  doctrine,  are 'yet  literally  Protest- 
ants, and  are  strenuously  fighting  the  battles  of 
Protestantism.  All  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish 
church,  which  the  reformers  denounced,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Cierski  and  Ronge  have  denounced  also. 
For  this,  we  contend,  they  deserve  and  demand 
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the  respectful  sympathy  of  all  their  Proteetaiit 
brethren,  and  the  exercise  of  patience  towards 
them  while  they  are  yet  struggling  towards  a 
fuller  light.  This  sympathy  and  this  patieneef 
we  cannot  say  that  we  have  always  observed. 

A  certain  unfriendly  prejudice  appears  in  the 
writings  of  many  of  the  German  Protestants  ia 
relation  to  German  Catholica ;  and  from  this  pre* 
jodice  even  Dr.  Ullmann  and  Mr.  Hauber  do  nol 
seem  entirely  free.  Bauer  complains  strongly  of  a 
hostile  spirit  in  the  more  Orthodox  quarters.  We 
admit  that  there  is  some  ground  of  jealousy,  from 
the  indefinite  form  of  doctrine  adopted  by  the  new 
chyrch,  and  the  fear  of  its  ultimately  leading  to  aa 
indiscriminate  jumble  of  all  modes  of  belief  ao4 
misbelief; — in  other  words,  to  a  heterogenous  pile 
of  all  orders  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  in  which 
indifferentism  (as  the  Germans  call  it)  shall  be  the 
only  creed,  and  a  spurious  charity  exclude  a 
hearty  and  conscientious  regard  for  truth.  But 
this  fear  (laudable  in  itself,  yet  we  trust  not  war<« 
ranted  by  the  general  complexion  of  the  materials 
of  which  the  new  community  is  composed)  deee 
not  account  for  the  whole  of  the  jealouey  felt ;  and 
still  less  for  the  uooandid,  captious,  and  bitter  tone 
adopted  by  some  writers ;  whether  it  be  froo)  • 
jealousy  of  any  reformation  but  their  own ;  or  from 
a  feeling  of  resentment  that  the  discontented,  if 
they  must  secede,  should  not  have  seceded  to  their 
own  ranks ;  or  from  a  fear  that  the  new  church 
may  gain  proselytes  from  Protestantism  as  well  as 
from  Rome — of  which  there  have  been  a  few 
examples  ;  dr  from  a  wish  to  monoplixe  the  favor 
oT  government ;  or  from  a  combination  of  any  such 
motives,  we  know  not: — but  we  have -certainly 
observed  in  varinus  quarters,  a  carping,  hypei^ 
critical  spirit,  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  con- 
demned. We  should  rather  have  expected,  what 
in  many  Protestants  we  actually  find,  a  superiority 
to  any  such  feelings,  and  a  magnanimous  and 
generous  sympathy  and  forbearance  towards  men 
who  were,  at  all  events,  casting  off  so  much  of 
error,  and  were  but  groping  for  the  truth.  We 
trust  that  as  the  New  Catholics  come  so  near  Pro- 
testants in  so  many  essential  points,  the  feelings 
of  the  two  parties  will  not  afford  another  confirma- 
tion of  the  witty  assertion,  that  the  hatred  of  con- 
tending sects  follows  the  same  law  as  the  force  of 
gravity — '*  increasing  in  proportion  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  diminishes." 

The  second  topic  respects  the  conduct,  ^hich, 
in  our  judgment,  should  be  pursued  by  the  Ger- 
man Catholic  chnrch  itself,  if  on  any  one  thing 
its  success  may  be  said  to  depend,  it  is  ori  the  per- 
petual inculcation  and  maintenance  ''of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit  ;V — ^in  abstaining  from  the  very 
appearance  of  encouraging  in  any  of  its  members 
any  portion  of  the  *'  Young  Germany"  nonsense. 
It  must  learn  not  oidy  to  **  assert  rights,"  but,  if 
need  be,  to  "  endure  vrrongs ;"  and  to  bear  perse- 
cution, if  it  most  come,  with  fortitude  and  mag- 
nanimity. Nothing  could  so  damage  its  cause  as 
to  have  it  confounded  with  that  of  rash  innovators ; 
— whose  chief  object  is,  af\er  all,  politics  and  not 
religion,  or  the  assertion  and  realization  of  politi- 
cal theories  in  conjunction  with  religious  changes, 
and  by  means  of  them.  Let  not  the  two  things  be 
mingled,  or,  at  all  events,  let  it  be  seen  that  it  is 
not  the  authorities  of  the  German  Catholic  church 
that  encourage  the  union.  It  is  precisely  the  fear 
of  political  chanees  which  will  chiefly  render  the 
potentates  of  Germany  Jealous ;  and  it  would  still 
render  them  so,  even  if  there  wen  do  leasonable 
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gTOunclB  for  any  such  fear.  Bat  we  cannot  die- 
gaise  from  oarsehes,  that  from  the  acknowledged, 
and  in  some  qoartera  even  boasted,  latitudinarian- 
ism  of  the  new  charch,  it  is  likely  to  enrol  under 
its  banners  some  undesirable  recruit*— not  a  few 
of  those  young,  ardent,  and  half-fledged  minds  with 
which  Germany  has  always  abounded  reminds 
eager  to  realize  some  visionary  theory  of  a  super- 
human Humanitat,  and  who  would  rashly  commit 
any  eause,  however  important,  in  pursuit  of  their 
object.  This  danger  is  particularly  to  be  appre- 
hended in  the  present  condition  of  the  continent ; 
in  various  parts-  of  which  it  is  strongly  asserted, 
that  associations  are  forming,  characterized  by  de- 
testable principles,  and  organized  for  nefarious 
objects.  All  this  will  tend  to  render  the  conti- 
nental governments  more  than  ordinarily  jealous  ; 
and  will  conseqnently  require  unususu  cirenm- 
•peetion  on  the  part  of  the  founders  and  leaders  of 
the  German  Catholic  church.  They  must  take  a 
leaf  out  of  Luther's  book ;  and  believing  with  him 
that  the  triumphs  of  Christianity  are  purely  moral 
and  spiritual,  and. are  to  be  effected  by  means  pre- 
eisely  in  harmony  with  such  ends,  repudiate  as  he 
did  all  force,  except  what  Milton  sublimely  calls 
'*  the  unresistible  might  of  weakness." 


<From  Mn.  Child*!  totter,  7th  March,  to  the  Boston  Ooorler.] 
GRACE  CHURCH,  NEW  YORK. 

Grace  Church  was  consecrated  on  Saturday. 
The  plain  old  building,  which  bore  that  name  m 
Broadway,  has  been  sold  for  a  Chinese  Museum, 
and  this  handsome  structure  of  white  stone  has 
risen  in  its  place.  If  the  maxim  be  true,  that  **  the 
decay  of  a  religion  is  indicated  by  the  increasing 
•plendor  of  its  edifices,"  then  surely  Christianity 
faas  need  to  have  prayers  put  up  in  her  behalf,  she 
being  in  a  very  "weak  and  low  condition."  While 
I  listened  to  ihe  ceremonies  of  consecration,  I  con- 
fess that  I  had  some  impertinent  thoughts  about 
the  probable  reception  of  certain  fishermen  and 
tent-makers,  should  they  suddenly  make  their  ap- 

Ssarance  in  the  procession  of  bishops  and  rectors, 
ut  such  thoughts  were  very  much  out  of  place 
there ;  for  the  congregation  represent  the  highest 
respectability,  the  oldest  and  strongest  conservat- 
ism in  the  city.  Their  motto  is.  Reverence  every- 
thing that  is  established.  They  do  not  trouble 
themselves  with  the  thought  that  something  very 
^iflferent  from  their  established,  will  be  the  es- 
tablished in  centuries  to  come.  Why  should  they  t 
They  do  not  live  in  future  ages;  and  if  they 
«houId,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  slip  into 
existing  forms,  and  still  reverence  everything 
that  is  established.  Since  the  centripetal  force  is 
idways  so  stronsr  in  human  opinions,  it  is  fortunate 
that  there  are  Theodore  Parkers  in  the  world,  to 
supply  an  equal  centrifugal  force,  else  all  motion 
would  cease. 

The  new  building  stands  in  a  space  somewhat 
open  for  the  present,  and  in  a  much  more  favora- 
ble point  of  view  than  Trinity  churoh.  The  out- 
ward effect  is  more  showy,  and  the  interior  more 
fforgenus  and  splendid ;  but  it  is  far  less  grand, 
impressive,  and  cathedral-like.  The  white  stone, 
of  which  it  is  built,  is  better  adapted  to  the  classic 
grace  of  Grecian  architecture,  than  to  the  solemn 
beauty  of  the  Gothic.  The  pillars,  arches,  orna- 
ments, and  even  the  case  of  the  organ  are  of  the 
same  light  color.  The  windows  have  not  a 
groundwork  of  greyish-brown  glass,  like  those  of 


Trinity,  and  the  light  they  ^ve,  though  very 
beautiful,  is  nqj  the  **  dim  relipous."  The  richly 
colored  glass  is  ornamented  with  all  sorts  of  stars, 
vines,  crosses,  mitres,  &e.  As  the  sun  shone 
through,  the  whole  churoh  was  filled  with  rain- 
bows. They  floated  round  the  columns,  glided 
from  rosette  to  rosette,  touched  the  ladies*  plumes 
with  fairy  glory,  and  throw  a  shining  veil  on  the 
heads  of  little  children.  They  made  eveiythinff 
seem  alive  and  warm.  Linen  handkerohiefs 
looked  like  the  woven  plumage  of  humming-birds, 
and  even  black  broadcloth  became  glowing  crim- 
son, or  brilliant  etherial  blue.  My  heart  saluted 
the  beautifying  windows  right*  cordially.  They 
reminded  me  of  sunny  souls,  who  make  the  most 
common  fact  poetic,  because  they  always  dress  it 
in  "  its  mild  singing  clothes." 

The  music  in  Grace  church,  always  of  a  high 
order,  wasgrandly  beautiful  on  Ihe  day  of  conse- 
cration. Tlie  finely  toned  organ  was  admirably 
played,  and  filled  the  whole  churoh  like  the  song 
of  angels.  As  the  music  rose  with  solemn  swell, 
Miss  rforthaU's  voice  was  heard,  clear  and  sweet, 
above  organ  and  choir,  like  a  bird  gliding  ever  oa 
the  top  of  the  wave. 
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New  Orleans,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  last 
century,  consisted  of  only  about  a  hundred  misersr 
ble  cabins,  scattered  without  order,  in  which  its 
inhabitants  dwelt.  Besides  these  there  was  a 
large  wooden  warehouse,  and  a  store-house  which 
had  been  used  as  a  chapel,  the  shed  being  con- 
verted into  a  house  of  prayer.  The  entire  popular 
tion  did  not  exceed  200.  A  company  of  Germans 
whe  had  become  the  dupes  of  the  financier  Law, 
came  down  the  Mississippi,  on  their  way  to 
France ;  but  having  procured  small  allotments  of 
land,  near  the  place,  they  concluded  to  stay  and 
cultivate  the  soil.  The  place  of  their  settlement 
is  now  6alled  tlie  German  coast.  They  engaged 
in  the  raising  of  vegeubles,  with  which  they  sup- 
plied the  town. 

Biloxi  was  selected,  as  the  first  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  Louisiana,  by  Governor  Bienville,  in  1718. 
He  afterwards  chose  the  present  location  and  sent 
fifty  men  to  clear  the  ground,  and  erect  the  neces- 
sary government  buildings.  The  government 
treasure  was  removed  to  New  Orleans  in  1732, 
In  1723  there  was  in  the  town  a  church  and  a 
hospital,  as  we  learn  from  the  account  given  of  s 
hurricane  that  swept  over  the  place  during  that 
year,  levelling  with  the  ground  the  church,  hospi- 
tal and  30  houses.  Four  years  before  that  calam- 
ity, while  building  the  city,  another  calamity  com- 
pelled the  builders  to  suspend  their  labors  and 
to  abandon  the  spot ;  there  being  no  levees,  the 
Mississippi  suddenly  rose  and  completely  deluged 
the  place. 

In  1727  the  Jesuits  and  Ursuline  Nuns  arrived 
and  inhabited  the  faubourg  St.  Mary.  In  1763  the 
Jesuits  were  expelled  by  Clement  XII.,  and  their 
property,  worth  $  180,000,  confiscated.  The  same 
property  with  its  improvements  is  now  worth 
$  15,000,000.  The  city  increased  rapidly  in  popu- 
lation, for  in  1785  there  were  4,980  inhabitants. 
In  1764  the  English  first  began  to  visit  the  Missis- 
sippi. They  were  in  the  habit  of  sailing  up  to  a 
place  opposite  to  where  the  city  of  Lafayette  now 
IS,  and  fastening  their  ships  to  trees,  ihfij  com- 
menced trading  with  the  natives. 
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1.  lte«iMtiatelV«i»saFi — {Prussia unveiled.)  Svo. 
WiDterthur:  1845. 

8.  Die  Europaischen  Staaten  nach  ihren  Inncm 
wid Aussem  Poiitischen  Vorkdlinissen — (Tlu 
States  of  Europe  in  their  Internal  and  Exter- 
nal Relations.)  By  BuLOw-CuMMEROW.  Syo. 
Aluma:   1845. 

The  local  p^ition  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  has 
long  leDderea  it  aa  object  of  deep  interest  to  conti- 
nental statesmen.  Conterminous  at  once  with 
Russia  and  with  France,  it  occupies  the  dangerous 
post  of  honor  in  the  preseryation  of  the  peace  of 
Knrope.  The  most  aelicate  questions  of  present 
and  future  diplomacy  depend  on  its  strength  and 
prosperity.  With  one  frontier,  it  abuts  on*  the 
vast  empire  which  lies  between  the  east  and  west, 
and  whose  progress  all  thinking  men  regard  with 
anxiety ;  with  the  other,  it  touches  on  the  most 
sensitiTe  point  of  French  ambition,  and  holds  the 
cooiae  of  the  recovered  Rhine.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  province  to  which  the  name  of  Prussia  espe- 
cially belongs,  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  Ori- 
ental force  and  semi-barbarous  power,  on  the  vari- 
oashr  developed  intelligence  and  unequal  but  ex- 
tenciing  liberties  of  the  European  family ;  and  it  is 
the  task  of  those  Prussians  who  border  upon 
France,  to  preserve  a  German  government  to  men 
speaking  the  German  tongue,  against  the  unhappy 
spirit  of  territorial  aggrandizement  which  siill  tor- 
ments a  reflecting  and  great  people.  It  is  Prussia 
to  which  hasten,  in  a  day^s  journey,  the  thousands 
of  English  visitants  that  gaze  with  wonder  and  de- 
light on  the  towers  of  Cologne  cathedral ;  and  it  is 
Irossia,  too,  which  receives  the  Russian  deserter, 
the  flying  Pole,  and  the  wretched  Jew,  whom  an 
impenal  ukase  has  hunted  from  his  home. 

Between  these  extremities  lie  many  provinces 
oonquered  in  war,  or  won  by  diplomacy,  or  devolv- 
ing by  heritage — ^now  all  united  in  one  steadfast 
monarchy,  containing  men  of  the  profoundest  learn- 
ing^ the  boldest  speculation,  and  the  most  ingenious 
indontry.  The  physical  advantages  of  the  people 
are  enhanced  by  consummate  and  continual  milita- 
ry diacipline ;  while  their  mental  energies  are  tried 
in  controversies  on  subjects  of  which,  in  this  coun- 
try, we  hardly  speak  above  our  breath,  and  their 
perceptions  elevated  by  an  artistic  cultivation, 
which,  late  and  feebly,  we  are  attempting  to  copy. 
Free  to  think,  ready  to  feel,  able  to  fight — what 
can  be  wanting  to  the  healthy  social  state  of  this 
great  people  ?  What  is  still  necessary  to  produce 
that  state  of  general  internal  contentment,  without 
which  outward  prosperity  is  a  delusion,  and  with 
which  real  national  calamities  become  impossible  ? 
Wh^t  is  still  the  unsatisfied  desire  that  rankles  at 
the  heart  of  the  nations-turning  its  kindliest  feel- 
ings into  gall ;  and  blunting  the  edge  of  patriotism ; 
chan^ng  the  poet  into  the  satirist,  and  the  philoso- 
pher into  the  pamphleteer;  making  wise  men  foolish, 
and  wicked  men  mad ;  distorting  graces  into  bribes, 
and  kind  words  into  falsehoods  1  What  is  the  ob- 
ject of  hopes  so  long  delayed,  of  prayers  so  long 
neglected,  now  fast  accumulating  tor  the  evil  day 
of  vengeance  and  despair  ?  We  answer,  and  they 
answer — Political  development  under  liberal  insti- 
tutions. 

The  books  at  the  head  of  this  article  are  fair 
typea  of  the  two  classes  of  political  writings,  which 
iasne  in  multitudes  from  the  permitted  press  of 
Germany  and  the  forbidden  one  of  Switzerland. 
Mere  quotations  from  them  would  be  of  little  inter- 


est to  the  English  reader;  although  we  niay  safely 
recommend  the  second  work  as  an  evidence  how 
deeply  Uie  constitutional  want  of  Prussia  is  felt  by 
a  man  who  has  not  a  spark  of  radicalism  about 
him,  and  who,  in  a  constitutional  country,  would 
doubtless  be  a  high  tory.  It  contains,  besides,  an 
interesting  view  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  dif» 
ferent  continental  states :  and  is  the  first  work  we 
have  seen  which  explains,  with  t<tlerable  fairness, 
the  real  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  different  German 
governments.  The  other  is  one  of  those  radical  pub- 
lications whose  unscrupulous  violence  renders  one 
suspicious  of  the  truth  of  their  allegations;  but 
which,  at  least,  proves  what  things  are  asserted, 
and  what  believed,  of  the  present  Prussian  govern- 
ment. It  is  mixed  up  with  that  kind  of  Aristo- 
phanic  satire  of  which  the  '*  political  accouche- 
ment" of  Prutz  is  the  best  specimen,  and  which 
mercilessly  caricatures  all  Prussian  authorities,  po- 
Utical  and  intellectual.  But  it  is  neither  on  pohti- 
cal  nor  intellectual  ground  that  the  contest  between 
the  government  and  public  opinion  of  Prussia  hae 
practically  begun.  Suspicion,  however  vague,  of 
an  interference  of  the  sUte  with  the  freedom  of 
individual  religion,  has  put  an  end  to  the  patience 
which  has.  endured  in  gloomy  silence  so  many  po- 
litical disappoiotmenu.  For  that,  at  least.  North- 
em  Germany  believes'  herself  to  have  won  at  the 
Reformation ;  and  she  guards  it  as  a  treasure  ahnost 
sufficiently  precious  to  make  up  for  the  deprivation 
of  other  liberties.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Prussia 
looks  on  IVederip  the  Great  as  the  continuer  and 
consummator  of  the  work  of  Luther ;  and  hence 
that  hero-worship  of  his  name  which  so  much  aston- 
ishes the  foreign  observer.  We  English,  especial- 
ly, have  so  entirely  forgot  that  in  1767  Frederic 
was  hailed  throughout  this  country  as  "the  Pro- 
testant hero,"  whose  head  even  became  a  favorite 
sign  at  country  inns,  and  we  are  so  accustomed  to 
look  on  him  as  one  of  the  most  immoral  and  unin- 
teresting of  conquerors,  that  the  aflfectionate  reve- 
rence paid  to  his  memory — the  publication  of  his 
works,  under  the  auspices  of  a  religious  sovereign 
— the  erection,  at  the  public  expense,  of  the  colos- 
sal monument  by  Ranch,  which  will  soon  overtop 
the  trees  of  the  Linden-walk— are  facts  quite  in- 
comprehensible, without  the  key,  that  he  is  regard- 
ed as  the  asserter  of  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
thought,  and  as  the  maintainer  of  religious  liberty. 
A  free-tiiinker  himself,  he  allowed  others  to  be  re- 
ligious in  their  own  way — (as  he  showed  by  pro- 
tecting the  Jesuits  when  expelled  from  Catholic 
countries) — and  thus  the  very  part  of  his  character 
which  is  most  repulsive  to  others,  is  contemplated, 
if  not  with  satisfaction,  at  least  with  indifi^erence, 
by  those  who  believe  that  he  thus  established  for 
Germans  that  individual  right  of  religious  and  phi- 
losophical opinion,  which  has  been  and  is  as  dear  to 
their  moral  nature,  as  ever  personal  freedom  waa 
to  the  English,  or  equality  to  the  French  people. 

Thus,  in  Protestant  Germany,  th^  ordinary  acta 
of  outward  religious  communion  have  fallen  into, 
much  disregard ;  it  is  so  generally  assumed,  and  so 
literally  actod  on,  that  a  man's  religion  is  an  affair 
between  him  and  his  conscience,  that  formal  public 
worship  has  lost  much  of  its  significance ;  and  vol- 
untary societies— like  the  "  Friend*  of  Light,"  or 
the  "  Gustov- Adolf  s  herein,"*- are  the  only  com- 

*  This  society  was  established  in  1832,  on  the  second 
centenary  of  that  hero's  death,  for  the  porpose  uf  uniting 
the  interests  of  all  earnest  professors  of  evangelical 
Christianity.  Austria  and  Bavaria  here  opposed  to  the 
utmost    llie  kmg  of  Prussia  declared  himself  the  head 
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mnmties  that  come  together  under  the  impulse  of  a 
real  and  hearty  sympathy.  The  late  king's  at- 
tempts to  establish  uniformity  of  public  worship, 
were  most  obnoxious  to  the  religious  part  of  the 
nation  ;  and  were  only  partially  successful  through 
the  religious  indifference  of  the  larger  portion  to 
public  worship  of  any  kind.  The  present  sore- 
iei?n's  known  admiration  of  the  English  church/ 
and  the  notion  of  something  similar  b^ing  possibly 
introduced  into  Prussia,  through  the  chamiel  of  the 
Jerasalem  bishopric,  gave  the  first  blow  to  the 
popularity  of  a  young  reign ;  and  has  aroused  a 
suspicion  of  similar  designs,  which  meets  the  gov- 
ernment in  every  direction.  The  king  has  lately  at- 
tempted to  enforce  a  stricter  observance  of  Sunday ; 
has  encouraged  the  introduction  of  evangelical  sis- 
ters of  charity  into  the  hospitals ;  and  ordered  the 
reestablishment  of  an  old  Catholic  order  of  benevo- 
lence On  evangelical  principles.  He  has  desired, 
without  success,  to  limit  the  facility  of  divorce  ; 
and,  above  all,  he  has  checked  the  public  assem- 
blages both  of  Grerman  Catholics,  and  of  the  before- 
mentioned  "  Friends  of  Light."  The  municipality 
of  Berlin  has  lately  taken  the  bold  step  of  remon- 
strating with  him  m  terms  impljring  fear  of  an  in- 
vasion of  their  religious  liberties,  and  hinting  regret 
at  his  own  religious  professions.  Their  memorial 
was  coldly  returned  for  reconsideration ;  but  the 
municipality,  knowing  themselves  to  be  hacked  by 
public  opinion,  pressed  it  again  on  the  king,  who 
this  time  replied  in  energetic  words  that  have  been 
circulated  tnroughout  Europe.  Ii\  admirable  lan- 
guage, (for  he  is  an  excellent  speaker,)  he  avowed 
his  respect  for  the  religious  party  in  the  country, 
and  his  determination  to  support  them;  and  he 
added  reproaches  to  the  municipality  for  their  neg- 
lect of  the  spiritual  destitution  of  Berlin,  and  their 
refusal  of  a  church  to  the  Anglican  communion. 
The  municipality  retired  apparently  defeated,  but 
in  a  short  time  sent  in  a  rejoinder— siting  the  *'  cab- 
inet order"  of  the  late  king,  in  which  he  desires 
the  number  of  churches  in  Berlin  to  be  reduced, 
and  showing  that  they  had  offered  two  churches  to 
English  congregations.  The  Protest  and  royal 
Answer  have  been  freely  published,  but  this  rejoin- 
der was  suppressed  by  the  censorship. 

Again,  the  erection  of  a  splendid  Christian  Basi- 
lic, in  connexion  with  the  palace,  is  a  darling  pro- 
ject of  the  king's ;  but  it  is  the  object  of  as  much 
horror  as  a  republican  would  feel  at  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Paris.  And  it  is  interesting  to  trace  this 
sentiment  of  religious  independence,  where  we 
shoald  least  expect  to  find  it,  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church.  The  habits  of  ecclesiastical  submission 
have  not  preserved  even  that  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  rrussia  from  a  sense  of  spiritual  liberty. 
The  pilgrimage  of  Treves  was  not  only  a  display 
of  peculiar  religious  sympathy,  but  a  popular  tri- 
umph, and  a  political  demonstration  ;  and,  singu- 
larly enough,  this  very  celebration  of  religious  in- 
dependence has  been  the  means  of  arousing  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  monarchy,  a  demand  for 
liberation  from  what  is  here  held  to  be  a  spiritual 
bondage.  The  localities  of  these  two  events  are 
not  without  their  significance.  The  liberal  devel- 
opment which  has  taken  place  in  Silesia  and  Prus- 
sia Proper,  is  owing  to  causes  exactly  oppoaite  to 
those  which  have  excited  the  western  popnlation. 
If  the  one  has  been  pleased  with  images  and  ro- 
of it  in  a  cabinet  order  of  February,  1844.  Its  present 
annual  revenue  is  about  24,000  dollars,  and  is  chiefly 
spent  in  supporting  Protestant  ministers  in  Roman  Cath- 
olic parts  orGermany. 


membrances  of  neighboring  liberty,  the  other  h«0 
been  terrified  by  the  constant  presence  of  contiguous 
tyranny ; — ^if  the  one  has  been  gradually  charmed 
into  habits  of  independence,  the  other  has  beeo 
forced  into  the  consciousness  of  political  rights  by 
the  sense  of  immediate  danger  from  the  nearness  of 
despotism.*  And  if  the  authority  of  Grallic  eoltuie 
has  made  itself  felt  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  the 
philosophy  of  Kant,  (which  a  satirist  has  dtHed 
"the  German  guillotine,")  has  deeply  engrafted 
its  moral  influences  on  the  minds  of  the  educated 
classes  in  those  towards  the  east ;  while  the  nobil- 
ity of  the  latter  departments,  being  rich,  independ- 
ent, and  on  good  terms  with  the  peasantry,  are  just 
as  jealous  of  despotic  monarchical  power,  and  just 
as  anxious  to  take  a  part  in  the  interests  of  public 
life,  as  are  the  industrious  and  commercial  citizens, 
who  enjoy  on  the  banks  of  the  great  artery  so  many 
privileges  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  are  zealous 
to  communicate  those  advantages  to  the  rest  of  their 
fellow-countrymen . 

The  hope  of  getting  any  good  by  aspiring  to  a 
political  unity  of  Germany,  seems  now  to  have  con- 
fined itself  to  the  industrial  movement,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  the  ZoUverein,  If  anything  could  have 
checked  the  progress  of  political  discontent,  it  would 
have  been  this  new  direction  given  to  the  thoughts 
of  the  nation.  It  was  so  heartily  taken  up,  that 
the  radicals  feared  that  all  political  interests  would 
be  merged  in  the  material ;  but  this  apprehension 
is  vain — the  commercial  sjjirit  bringing  with  it  a 
livelier  sense  of  the  necessity  of  political  freedom 
for  its  own  safe  development.  Enough  of  the  old 
national  spirit  remains  to  sustain  the  country 
against  any  common  enemy;  but  it  seems  now 
almost  resolved,  in  Prussia  at  least,  to  defer  the 
great  idea  of  unity  for  the  present,  and  to  conceit 
trate  their  energies  upon  the  political  developments 
of  their  own  country.  And  what  better  foundation 
could  be  laid  for  some  great  political  future  for 
united  Germany,  than  a  constitutional  system  work- 
ing harmoniously  through  united  Prussia  t  No  two 
provinces  of  Germany  can  be  more  different  in 
manners,  race,  and  local  interests,  than  Old  Prus- 
sia and  the  Rhine,  or  Pomerania  and  Saxony ;  and 
were  these  once  united  in  a  federation  of  freemen, 
what  might  not  be  hoped  for  at  some  distant  time, 
when  every  German  state  shall,  in  its  own  right 
of  self-government,  consent  to  that  common  polity 
which  shall  be  fittest  for  the  welfare  of  the 
whole? 

The  'poet  Freiligrath,  m  his  energetic  verses, 
has  represented  Frederic  the  Great  looking  with 
passionate  envy  from  Paradise  to  Potsdam,  yeam- 
mg  to  give  freedom  and  happiness  to  Prussia,  by 
means  of  liberal  institutions.  No  sovereign  was 
less  likely  to  sacrifice  his  individual  power  for  the 
general  good  of  the  people.  In  his  diMrs,  indeed,  a 
monarch  might  talk  and  write  about  freedom,  and 
yet  go  on  governing  like  Frederic  himself  and 
Catharine  of  Russia ;  but  the  royal  amateurs  would 
now  be  taken  at  their  word,  and  their  pleasant 
speculations  turned  into  anxious  realities.    Hence, 

*  All  the  common  associations  of  the  war  of  independ- 
eooe  between  Pnissia  and  Rnssia  have  utterly  vanished. 
At  the  review  st  Kalisch,  it  was  difficult  to  prevent  the 
troops  from  coming  into  open  collision.  The  late  king 
of  Prussia  was  repeatedly  solicited  to  raise  fortifications 
on  the  frontier  towards  Russia,  and  their  er^tion  by  the 
present  kinfr  has  been  highly  popalar.  It  is  enouffh  for  a 
member  of  the  roval  family  to  be  known  to  be  in  close  in- 
timacy with  the  Russian  court,  to  make  him  an  object  of 
odium  to  the  people.  Nowhere  is  the  popular  sympathy 
for  Poland  more  lively  than  in  Prussia. 
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the  yretoiit  kinfr  Itu  brouglit  upon  himself  a  l^i^ 
•mount  (^  BUBpieion  by  ^e  liberal  profeBsions  of 
tbe  fint  yean  of  his  reini ;  and  is  now  suffisrin  jf 
fiwn  a  reaction,  which  most  render  tenfdd  more 
difficult  all  his  attempts  to  satisfy  his  subjects. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  great  opportunity  for 
well-doing  was  lost  at  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
All  that  was  required  was  to  start  in  the  right  di- 
veetMn,  and  to  follow  up  free  and  generous  words 
by  holding  ont  means  of  futnre  political  expansion. 
Ooastitntions  are  not  to  be  improvised  by  kings, 
any  more  than  by  philosophers^  and  men  like  the 
Emperor  Joseph  are  at  least  as  dangerous  as  Jere- 
my Bentham.  It  hardly  becomes  so  highly  edu- 
ettted  and  thoughtful  a  man  as  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, to  imagine,  that  by  keeiSing  a  constitution  in  a 
drawer,  and  daily  altering  and  even  improving  it, 
be  can  really  adapt  it  completely  and  at  once  to  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  his  people.  The  decree  of 
1815,  which  established  the  provincial  assemblies, 
**  according  to  the  wants  of  the  present  time," 
clearly  and  distinctly  engaged  to  establish  a  gene- 
ral refffesentation,  entrusted  with  all  powers  of 
legislation  and  taxation.  There  bas  been  much 
oontroversy  on  the  validity  and  meaning  of  this  en- 
gagement. The  monarchical  party  maintain,  that 
it  only  expressed  the  intention  of  the  king  to  give 
to  hia  people  as  much  share  in  the  government  as 
he  thought  advisable ;  and,  by  a  gradual  process, 
to,  develop  the  provincial  assemblies  into  a  more 
general  organization ;  and  they  have  found  some 
unexpected  allies,  in  such  ultra-radicals  or  chartists 
as  the  author  of  ap  article  on  "  the  real  meaning 
of  a  parliamentary  constitution,'*  in  the  Berliner 
Monixkrift  of  1645.  He  'naintains,  that  the  king 
could  no  more  bind  himself  irrevocably  by  any  such 
decree,  than  one  pariiament  in  England  or  France 
oould  bind  another; — ^the  king's  will,  in  fact,  rep- 
reseDting  the  ever-changing  circumstances  of  the 
eoontry,  and  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  obliga- 
tions of  personal  honor.  The  democratic  writer 
looks  on  a  parliamentary  constitution  as  the  tri- 
umph of  the  power  of  wealth — as  an  aristocracy  of 
property  substituted  for  that  of  rank,  and  likely  to 
be  JQst  as  oppressive.  Qut  it  is  undeniable,  that 
tbe  great  mass  of  the  Prussians  have  regarded  this 
decree  not  only  as  a  promise,  but  as,  in  fact,  the 
reward  of  the  great  energy  of  the  nation,  shown  in 
the  war  of  independence.  Nor,  when  another  de- 
cree of  June,  1823,  declared,  "  that  the  projects  of 
all  laws  regarding  the  right  of  persons  and  proper- 
ty should  l»e  laid  before  the  provincial  assemblies," 
did  the  king  imply  that  he  believed  himself  absolved 
from  his  engagement;  for  he  adds,  '*  as  long  as  no 
general  parliamentary  assembly  is  summoned." 
The  king,  in  all  prdbability,  never  gave  up  the  de- 
sign, but  believed  himself  compell^  to  defer  it  in- 
definitely^rather  from  reasons  of  foreign  than  do- 
mestic policy — though  some  of  his  ministers  evi- 
dently did  all  in  their  power  to  curtail  the  petty 
liberties  already  granted.  The  congress  of  Carls- 
bad, and  the  whole  system  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
opposed  itself  most  strongly  to  any  constitutional 
establishment  in  Prussia ;  and  in  the  last  will  of 
the  late  king,  which,  from  the  deep  filial  rev- 
erence of  his  successor,  and  the  general  regard 
shown  in  Germany  to  the  wishes  of  the  dead,  was 
likely  to  have  considerable  authority,  he  says  not  a 
word  about  this  unfulfilled  pledge ;  but  solemnly 
enjoins  his  son  never  to  forget  his  close  relation  to, 
and  common  interest  with,  the  governments  of 
Austria  and  Russia.  Thus,  the  present  king  was 
met,  on  tCe  very  threshold  of  hu  reign,  by  many 
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external  inffoehces  which  nothing  but  a  mind, 
strong  in  its  high  and  honest  intentions,  could  re- 
sist. There  were  the  appeals,  and  possibly  the 
threats,  of  Russia,  enforced  by  near  domestic  ties 
in  a  family  remarkable  for  natural  afiection ;  and 
though  Horwegh,  in  his  emphatic  lines — 

"  Shield  us  not  only  from  the  French, 
But  from  thy  brother— from  the  Czar !" — 

uttered  the  deep  fbeling  of  the  nation ,  yet  Ural  gold 
and  Sclavonic  decorations  had  also  many  advocates 
about  the  royal  person.  There  were  the  solemn  en- 
treaties of  Austria,  conveyed  through  the  Nestor  of 
diplomacy — ^warnings  of  the  immense  responsibility 
Prussia  would  incur  if  she  gave  the  example  of  the 
abandonment  of  tbe  monarchical  principle,  with  Bb- 
hemia  and  Hungary  ready  to  burst  into  political  tu- 
mult— it  might  be  to  claim  their  national  independ- 
ence—and intimations  that  Prussia  was  more  inter- 
ested, from  the  position  of  her  Rhenish  provinces,  in 
the  cordial  political  cooperation  of  Germany,  than 
any  other  power ;  while,  from  the  constitutional  gov- 
ernments of  Bavaria  and  Baden,  there  came  little 
or  no  encouragement  to  adopt  the  same  internal 
policy ;— but  rather  hints  and  notices  of  dangers 
mcurred,  and  difficulties  raised  by  the  advocates  of 
liberal  measures,  and  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
sovereigns,  who  looked  with  envy  on  the  independ- 
ence of  their  absolute  brothers.  To  these  external 
solicitations  may  probably  be  added  the  inward  con- 
sciousness, that;  b^  divesting  himself  of  his  autocrat- 
ic power,  he  was  limiting,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  his 
power  of  doing  good  ;  and  transferring  to  new,  and 
perhaps  incompetent  hands,  that  task  of  government 
which  he  might  himself  hope  to  exercise  in  a  mag- 
nanimous and  unselfish  spirit. 

The  provincial  states  in  Prussia  have  little  an- 
swered their  purpose,  if  they  were  intended  as  an 
introduction  to  wider  constitutional  forms.  Al- 
though no  law  has  been  enacted  in  defiance  of 
their  objections,  so  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  any  of  their  positive  recommendations,  that  they 
have  lost  any  prestige  they  may  once  have  pos- 
sessed :  they  have  very  lately  obtained  permission 
to  publish  the  subject-matter  of  their  debates,  but 
without  the  names  of  the  speakers,  which  has  so 
much  to  do  with  parliamentary  interest ;  they  are 
split  each  into  three  or  four  ranks,  (Stande,)  the 
nobility,  (Ritterschqft,)  the  towns,  the  landowners 
—elected,  and  voting,  separately — with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  great  families  and  corporations  per- 
sonally represented ;  so  that  they  pan  rarely  act 
together  with  that  confident  sympathy  which  pro- 
duces public  spirit,  but  are  distracted  by  the  jeal- 
ousy of  class  distinctions.  When,  however,  the 
peculiar  formation  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  is 
considered — ^its  combination  of  peoples  and  inter- 
ests under  one  national  name — its  straggling  form 
and  strange  divisions — and  its  absence  of  common 
historical  associations — we  must  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  in  any  well  considered  constitutional 
arrangement,  large  and  distinct  powers  must  be 
intrusted  to  local  interests; — in  one  word, that  the 
American,  rather  than  tHe  English  polity,  is  that 
to  which  Prussia  should  look  for  instruction  and 
analogies.  It  should  be  the  chief  object  of  the 
Prussian  constitution  to  give  a  simultaneous  action 
to  the  provincial  and  central  legislatures  ;  to  pre- 
vent the  oppression  of  the  interests  of  any  one 
province  by  those  of  others ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  fuse  them  together  sufliciently  to  inspire  them 
with  the  continual  sense  of  the  unity  of  the  Prus- 
sian nation ; — to  keep  alive  their  separate  associa- 
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tions,  and  yet  blend  them  into  one  coronion  patri- 
otism. The  court  of  Berlin  by  no  means  supplies 
this  want— e^en  as  far  as  the  upper  classes  are 
concerned.  During  the  late  king's  reign  the  court 
was  entirely  composed  of  the  small  nobility  of  the 
duchy  of  Brandenburg ;  and  even  now  the  stranger 
looks  iq  vain  for  any  such  assemblage  as  might  be 
expected  to*attend  the  sovereign  of  so  large  a 
dominion.  The  few  members  of  the  Silesian,  Po- 
meranian, or  other  provincial  aristocracies,  who 
come  to  Berlin,  find  themselves,  as  thev  conceive, 
neglected  for  the  local  and  habitual  residents :  they 
are  criticised,  in  their  dress  and  demeanor,  by  the 
Voltairian  wit  (if  the  expression  may  be  used) 
which  still  reigns  in  that  capital,  and  gladly  return 
to  the  comparative  dignity  ^nd  independence  of 
their  country  estates. 

Neither  can  it  fairly  be  said,  that  the  royal  name 
and  authority  exercise  sufficient  power  in  Prussia 
to  render  any  other  centralitation  unnecessary. 
The  relation  of  prince  to  people,  in  all  German 
history,  has  been  close  and  intimate  wherever  it 
has  been  effective.  The  notion  of  divine  right, 
of  Petat  c^est  moi^  has  continually  been  kept  in 
check  by  the  sentiment  recorded  by  Tacitus — Nee 
regibus  vnfimta  out  libera  potesUu,  et  ducgs  exemplo 
potiits  quam  imperio*  And  it  is  of  necessity  that 
the  larger  portion  of  the  subjects  of  the  king 
must  regard  his  ascendency  as  an  historical  acci- 
dent. In  theatrical  exhibitions,  in  courtly  songs, 
in  literary  diversions,  Prussia  and  its  sovereign 
may  be  represented  as  one  homogeneous  power ; 
but  every  man,  from  that  sovereign  down  to  the 
peasant,  perceives  the  fiction  and  the  assumption ; 
and  ought,  if  really  patriotic,  to  yearn  after  insti- 
tutions which  would  afford  a  tangible  basis  of 
national  union,  and  give  to  the  king  that  real  hold 
on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  his  people,  which 
titular  formalities  can  never  impart.  A  constitu- 
tional king  of  Prussia  has  none  of  that  ancestral 
majesty  to  abandon,  which  might  have  made  the 
rulers  of  France,  or  Spain,  or  Austria,  cling  fast 
to  absolutist  traditions.  The  proud  recollections 
of  his  forefathers  are  all  personal : — the  Grand- 
Master  Albert  consulting  Luther,  and  advised  by 
him  to  throw  up  the  rules  of  his  order,  and  convert 
Prussia  into  an  hereditary  principality  ;  the  thir- 
teen battles  of  Frederic,  whose  three-cornered  hat 
and  baton  are  to  Prussia  such  relics  as  Napoleon's 
to  imperial  France — such  are  the  associations 
which  require  no  parade  of  purple  and  ermine  to 
keep  alive,  but  which  are  rooted  in  that  domestic 
interest  felt  by  the  Germans  for  their  royal  houses ; 
and  which,  under  constitutional  forms  of  govern- 
ment, preserve  to  the  crown  a  safer  and  more 
legitimate  authority  than  could,  perhaps,  be  exer^ 
eised  in  countries  where  the  throne  has  been  rather 
the  object  of  fear  than  of  love,  of  blind  homage 
than  rational  regard. 

"The  military,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  "are 
seldom  captivated  by  any  franchises  but  their 
own  ;"  and  thus  the  predominance  of  moral  force 
is  possibly  no  agreeable  prospect  to  those  who 
look  on  Prussia  as  a  barrack  and  drilling-ground. 
But  the  army  in  Prussia  is  no  special  class ;  the 
possession  of  arms  for  the  time  being  is-  the  only 
distinction  between  the  soldier  and  the  citizen  ;  the 
continual  intercourse  between  the  army  and  civil- 
ians also  operates  towards  keeping  up  the  best 
feeling  between  them — making  it  very  improbable, 
that  ia  case  of  convulsion  the  soldiers  would  take 
any  decided  part  against  their  fellow-citizens:  a 
strong  popular  demonstratiQn  in  Prussia,  in  fact, 


would  at  oiiee  be  a  revolation.    The  old  ! 

army  was  of  a  highly  aristocratic  character ;  the 
victories  of  Frederic  were  won  by  the  officers,  who 
were  ail  of  noble  birth,  *and  thus  earned  and  de- 
served the  respect  of  the  people.  But  in  the  late 
wars,  the  parts  were  entirely  changed  ;  the  people 
who  filled  the  ranks  fought  with  eminent  vigor 
and  courage,  but  often  in  vain,  owing  to  the  incom- 
petence of  the  officers  who  led  them.  The  army 
thus  learned  to  respect  its  own  bravery  above  the 
science  and  sagacity  of  those  who  claimed  to  gaide 
them ;  and  the  advantages  which  are  still  given  to 
noble  birth,  in  promotion  and  decorations,  are  very 
unwillingly  submitted  to  by  the  service  in  general. 

But  the  class  to  whom  a  constitutional  form  of 
government  would  hardly  be  acceptable,  is  that 
numerous  and  influential  body  of  subordinate  func- 
tionaries— ^the  thousand  hands  of  the  Briarens  of 
the  Prussian  state.  So  completely  are  all  official 
processes  subdivided  and  formalized,  that  fmm  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  an  average  mechanical 
accuracy  appears  the  sole  public  object  in  view. 
"  Have  you  heard  who  is  to  be  the  new^ minister 
in  place  of  the  dead  one  V  said  a  Berliner  Edxn' 
steher  (a  Prussian  '*  Sam  Weller')  to  his  comrade. 
**I  didn't  know  there  was  to  be  one,"  said  the 
other ;  "  I  thought  the  widow  would  continue  the 
business."  These  Beamte  are  the  objects  of  con- 
tinual hostility  and  sarcasm  on  the  part  of  the  lib- 
erals, as  forming  a  body  apparently  interested  in 
preventing  constitutional  arrangements;  and  an 
especial  attack  has  been  made  on  them  by  one  of 
their  own  number,  of  the  name  of  Heinzen,  whose 
work  has  been  suppressed,  and  the  author  (in  his 
absence)  condemned  to  a  year's  imprisonment  in 
a  fortress.  The  book  contains  some  strong  writ- 
ing on  the  degrading  effects  of  this  life  at  the  desk, 
with  a  decoration  for  its  aim  and  goal  ;*  but  he 
brings  forward  but  a  poor  array  of  facts  to  prove 
the  unworthiness  of  the  individuals,  and  takes  ref- 
uge in  such  vague  allegations  as  that  against  the 
forest- warders — that  they  have  shot  a  large  num- 
ber of  poachers,  and  burned  their  bodies  to  avoid 
detection.  Indeed,  the  incorruptibility  and  good 
conduct  of  the  body  of  functionaries  is  undeniable. 

It  is  said,  and  we  believe  with  truth,  that  the 
king  of  Prussia  is  anxious  to  discover  and  follow 
public  opinion  in  his  conduct  of  public  affairs.  But 
without  a  free  press  public  opinion  can  hardly  be 
said  to  exist — at  least  it  cannot  make  itself  known 
and  understood.  The  concession  of  a  free  press 
would  have  gone  far  to  relieve  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment from  its  present  difficulties;  it  would 
have  been  a  guarantoe  to  the  people,  that  what- 
ever delay  might  take  place,  the  advance  would 
ultimatoly  be  in  the  right  direction ;  it  would  have 
enabled  the  king  to  test  the  influence  and  to  inquire 
into  the  objects  of  the  different  parties  in  the  suie ; 
it  would,  if  accompanied  by  a  law  against  slander 
and  calumny,  have  mitigated  that  habit  of  personal 
abuse  of  public  men  which  has  now  reached  to  a 
painful  extent ;  and  it  would  have  prevented  that 
unseemly  contest  between  a  literary  monarch  and 
literary  men,  which  has  tarnished  the  character  of 
the  present  reign.  A  prince  of  general  tasto  and 
varied  accomplishments,  appears  in  a  most  unnat- 
ural light,  when  inflicting  pain  and  annoyance  on 
writors  fur  works  which,  in  other  countries  and 
even  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  would  be  pub- 
lished without  government  interference  ;  and  it  is 

*  "  There  are  two  things,"  says  the  Eckensteher,  '*  that 
a  Beamte  cannot  avoid— ^eai/t,  and  the  third  date  of 
the  Red  EagU.'' 
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a  necessary  eonseqaence  tliat  the  feelings  excited 
are  proportionably  bitter.  '*  That  comes  of  coquet- 
ting with  poets !"  exclaimed  a  neighboring  sover- 
eign (who  politely  designates  literary  men  as 
Federvieh)  when  Freiligrath  resigned  his  pension 
and  attacked  the  king ;  and  of  course  there  would 
be  no  love  lost  on  the  side  of  the  poet  vho  had 
been  coquetted  with.  For  although  the  court  of 
Berlin  is  Brandenburg,  the  university  is  German  ; 
freedom  of  literary  and  religious  opinion  has  been 
BQccessfully  maintained  there,  to  an  extent  that 
England  or  America  might  admire.  Tieck  from 
Dinraden,  Schelling  and  Cornelius  from  Munich, 
Ruckert  from  Erlangen,  have  been  called  to  Berlin 
by  the  royal  will.  The  brothers  Grimm,  the  pro- 
found philologists,  when  driven  from  Gottingen 
for  political  opinion,  found  here  a  hospitable  ref- 
uge. The  king  and  court  regularly  attend  aca- 
demical lectures  requiring  a  high  standard  of 
thought  and  information  for  their  comprehension. 
The  •*  Order  of  Merit,"  from  its  jjudicious  limita- 
tion of  members,  has  become  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion throughout  Germany ;  and  attracts  the  most 
remarkable  European  names  in  art,  literature,  and 
science,  under  the  presidency  of  the  king.  Hum- 
boldt and  Bunsen  are  among  his  confidential  friends 
and  advisers ;  and  we  may  ask,  whether  the  fetters 
of  a  censorship  are  not  in  almost  ludicrous  contrast 
with  such  pretensions  and  connections  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  draw  so  distinct  a  line  round  relicrious  or 
political  ideas,  as  to  keep  them  in  bondage,  and 
let  all  others  go  free  ?  Do  not  many  of  the  most 
interesting  philosophical,  and  even  literary  discus- 
aions  of  our  time,  fall  into,  and  mix  themselves  up 
with  social,  religious,  and  political  questions  ?  Is 
it  not,  in  fine,  a  leading  characteristic  of  modern 
thought,  that  we  are  learning  to  consider  mankind 
more  in  the  concrete,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  sharp 
lines  of  distinction  in  the  mental  faculties,  as  well 
as  in  the  gradations  of  society  ? 

The  modifications  of  the  censorship,  lately  in- 
troduced, only  bring  out  more  prominently  the 
absurdity  of  the  institution  in  a  country  like 
Prussia,  where  everybody  reads,  and  most  people 
write.  As  a  check  to  caprice,  a  tribunal  of  appeal 
was  established,  which  was  to  determine  in  the 
last  resort  whether  anything  was  improperly  sup- 
pressed {  and  at  the  head  of  it  was  placed  a  man 
of  the  highest  character  for  integrity  and  intelli- 
gence, and  who  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to 
retain  this  reputation  even  in  that  odious  office. 
And  yet  what  is  an  Englishman,  and  still  more  a 
Scotchman,  to  think  of  a  system,  under  which  Dr. 
Bomeman  could  pronounce  a  literal  (and  excellent) 
translation  of  '*A  man  '«  a  man  for  a*  thai,^^  by 
Freiligrath,  as  unfit  for  publication,  on  account  of 
*'  the  hostile  opposition  between  different  classes 
of  society  implied  in  it !" 

Even  the  careful  judicial  forms  used  in  the  con- 
demnation of  books,  only  increase  the  apparent 
folly :  the  inquisition  regarding  one  of  the  books 
of  £dgen  Bauer,  (the  Contest  between  Church  and 
Slaie^  which  he  managed  cleverly  to  set  down  in 
short-hand  and  print  at  Zurich,  presents  one  of  the 
greatest  abuses  of  jurisprudence  ever  exhibited  in 
a  court  of  law.  It  is  more  like  the  discussion  of  a 
theological  and  political  thesis  than  a  legal  inves- 
tigation. A  passage  is  pronounced  blasphemous 
— **  Possibly,"  answers  the  author,  **  but  do  you 
mean  subjective  or  objective  blasphemy  1"  "We 
mean,"  says  the  courts  "  that  you  have  outraged 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  community."  **  Per- 
haps so,"  replied  the  accused,  "but  the  commu- 
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nity  have  outraged  my  logical  sensibilitiee  by  their 
unreasonable  theology,  and  I  have  a  right  to  re- 
taliate/" Can  any  good  come  from  such  legal 
procedure — if  indeed  it  can  be  called  legal — as 
this?^ 

Another  frequent  evil,  consequent  on  such  re- 
strictions, is  the  prominence  given  to  bad  writings, 
which,  left  to  themselvef,  would  never  rise  into 
notice,  but  which  come  to  be  eagerly  sought  after. 
No  one  needs  hawk  about "  £>rbidden  books;" 
they  swarm  on  every  table ;  they  are  bought  at  the 
booksellers  under  sham  names,  and  put  down  as 
such  in  the  account.  A  new  volume  of  Jacobini- 
cal  poetry  is  conventionally  entitled  "  Spiritual 
Songs;"  a  sarcastic  draiha  becomes  "iEsop^s 
Fables ;"  a  diatribe  against  the  king,  "  Cesar's 
Commentaries;"  and  these  are  all  classed  to- 
gether, and  all  read  as  "  forbidden  books  ;"  and 
all  efifect  infinitely  more  harm  than  they  would  or 
could  do,  if  left  to  themselves  and  their  own 
merits. 

The  authority  of  the  diet  is  often  brought  for- 
ward as  compulsory ;  and  it  is  contended  that  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  allow  a  full  and 
free  discussion  of  the  internal  aflairs  of  the  state, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  run  the  risk  of  ofiTending 
foreign  countries.  It  is  certainly  decreed  by  the 
diet,  that  if  any  member  of  the  Bund  thinks  its 
authority  insulted,  or  its  peace  endangered  by  any 
publication  in  another  state,  and  cannot  obtain 
satisfactory  reparation  by  diplomatic  means,  the 
diet  will  appoint  a  commission,  which  shall  have 
the  full  power  of  suppressing  the  work,  and,  if 
periodical,  of  preventing  its  continuation.  The 
smaller  states  might  indeed  have  some  excuse  in 
the  fear  of  offending  against  this  regulation ;  but  it 
is  in  these  states  that  the  press  is  the  freest,  and 
books,  refused  in  Berlin,  are  daily  printed  at  May- 
ence  and  Darmstadt.  Prussia  can  plead  no  such 
apology  ;  she  is  far  too  powerful  for  the  diet  to 
attempt  interference ;  and  we  should  not  envy  the 
commissioners  of  the  diet  who  came  to  Berlin  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  such  a  regulation,  and 
checking  the  expression  of  public  opinion.  M. 
Thiers  closes  his  account  of  the  unhappy  efifecta 
produced  on  the  mind  of  the  first  consul  by  the 
publications  of  Peltier  in  London,  by  the  exclama- 
tion— "  Heureux  les  pays  accoutum^s  depuis  long- 
temps  k  la  liberty  !  ces  vils  agents  de  difiTamationa 
y  sont  priv^s  du  moyen  de  nuire  :  ils  y  sont  si  con- 
nus,  si  m^pris^s,  qu'ils  u'ont  pfus  le  pouvoir  de 
troubler  les  grandes  ames."^  The  press  in  Prussia 
will  not,  in  all  probability,  escape  the  vices  of  the 
infancy  of  freedom ;  the  government,  the  royal 
family,  the  crown  itself,  will  %i  first  have  much  to 
bear ;  but  a  manly  disregard  of  these  ebullitions 
will  bring  its  own  reward.  A  virtuous,  kind,  and 
intellectual  monarch  like  the  present  King  of 
Prussia,  can  well  afford  to  trust  his  reputation  to 
his  people ;  and  there  is  no  saying  what  efifect 
would  not  be  produced  if  the  public  came  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  the  authorized  vindicators  of 
royal  honor  and  social  order  ;  and  if  those  feelings 
of  justice,  which  now  side  with  the  oppressed 
writer,  were  exhibited  on  the  part  of  the  calumni- 
ated and  maligned.  There  are  certainly  other 
changes  which  would  result  from  the  liberty  of  the 
press  in  Prussia ;  and  the  arbitrary  authority  of 
the  police  would  be  put  an  end  to ;  and  open  courts 

♦  Ev'fery  book  above  twenty  sheets  is  exempted  from 
the  censorship,  but  must  be  sent  to  the  police  before  pub- 
lication ;  and,  if  forbidden,  the  whole  impression  is  senu 
to  the  paper-mill. 
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of  justice,  with,  perhaps,  trial  b^  jury,  would  be  j 
substituted  for  secret  and  discretionary  powers  of 
judicature.    In  the  present  vigilant  state  of  the 
public  mind,  any  regular  action  of  the  haute  police 
IS  impossible ;    as  \was  very    htely    sufficiently 

5 roved  by  the  effect  of  the  arrest  of  the  two  liberal 
eputies  of  Baden.  These  gentlemen — one  of 
them,  Adam  von  Izstein,  the  best  parliamentary 
orator  of  Germany — were  on  their  way  to  visit 
Jacobi  of  Konigsberg,  the  author  of  The  Four 
Questions^  and  other  Hberal  pamphlets.  Whether 
it  was  supposed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Berlin 
officials,  that  communications  between  these  men 
could  be  stopped  by  sucji  means,  we  will  not  say ; 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  they  were  arrested  the  morning 
afVer  their  arrival  at  Berlin,  (though  their  papers 
were  all  in  order,)  and  conducted  back  to  the  fron- 
tier, with  orders  to  repass  it  at  their  peril.  Von 
Amim,  the  minister  who  issued  this  order,  and 
who  represented  the  aristocratic  party  in  the  cabi- 
net, has  since  retired ;  and  given  way  to  Bodelsch- 
wing,  a  man  of  high  promise,  both  as  a  liberal 
statesman  and  public  speaker.  It  is  not  known 
whether  these  events  were  to  one  another  as  cause 
and  effect ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  storm  of  indig- 
nation raised  not  only,  throughout  Prussia,  but  m 
other  states — and  the  popular  cry,  that  no  such  in- 
vasion of  the  rights  of  individual  strangers  had 
taken  place  since  the  murder  of  the  French  dele- 
gates at  Radstadt — was  very  likely  to  have  brought 
jabout  the  dismissal  of  the  minister  who  had  in- 
curred the  immediate  responsibility  of  the  act. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  done  by  the  com- 
mand, or  even  with  the  permission  of  the  king ; 
but  from  the  time  of  M.  de  Haugwitz  to  the  pres- 
,ent  moraeot,  there  has  always  been  a  habit  in 
:Pros&ia  of  making  ministers  the  scapegoats  of 
if9fikie%\  faults  and  princely  unpopularity. 
>  The  bar  in  Prussia  holds  so  high  a  position  in 
public  esteem,  and  is  considered,  even>now,  to  be 
v^o  independent  of  patronage  and  favor,  that  it  could 
rflot  fear  the  fullest  publicity  of  legal  proceedings. 
Except  for  the  material  difficulty  of  erecting  proper 
'  buildings,  there  seems  no  reason  why,  in  criminal 
.cases  at  least,  open  trials  should  not  immediately 
take  place.  The  lawyers  may  begin  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  public  pleading  now,  as  well  as  at  any 
other  time.  A  very  strong  dislike  to  the  punish- 
ment of  death  is  growing  up  in  Germany — much 
heightened,  no  doubt,  by  the  secrecy  of  trials ; 
and  the  infliction  even  of  lesser  penalties  is  fre- 
.quently  regarded  with  popular  suspicion.  In  each 
of  the  annual  publications,  Deutsches  Burgerbuc^ 
and  Vorwarts  for  1845,  is  a  strong  article  on  that 
.subject ; — recounting  4nany  very  painful  cases  of 
false  accusation,  oondemnation  of  the  innocent,  and 
.  horrible  cruelties  exercised  by  the  subordinate 
.  ministers  of  justice  ; — all  which  are  placed  to  the 
.account  of  the  secrecy  of  the  proceduT^.  Open 
•  courts  would  possibly  not  remedy  all  these  evils  ; 
but,  if  accompanied  by  trial  by  jury,  would  obtain 
that  assent  of  public  opinion,  without  which  the 
best  juridical  system  is  nothing  worth.  The  sci- 
.eotific  jurists  of  Germany  are  generally  adverse  to 
•the  introduction  of  the  jury  ;  and  abstractedly,  as 
:a  means  of  the  attainment  of  truth,  it  may  indeed 
be  difficult  to  defend  it;  but  in  its  secondary 
.effects — as  a  part  of  the  political  education  of  a 
people,  as  a  means  of  producing  general  confidence 
-in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  necessity  it 
imposes  on  the  judge  to  attend  to  and  follow  all 
-the  bearings  of  the  case — it  amply  deserves  the 


attachment  with  which  it  is  regarded  in  this  conii- 
try.  The  assimilation  to  our  mode  of  procedure, 
would  also  tend  to  abolish  in  Prussia  an  odious 
remnant  of  that  ancient  penal  system,  which  a 
French  writer  has  aptly  designaied  as  la  chasse 
aux  crimes — viz.,  the  extortion  of  confession  from 
the  accused,  by  every  ^means  short  of  physical  tor- 
tore  ;  and  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  even  this 
is  not  unknown  Ivithin  the  prisons.  One  of  the 
heads  of  the  police  at  Berlin  is  held  in  high  esti- 
mation for  the  ingenuity  and  cunning  with  which 
he  entraps  the  univary,  terrifies  the  timid,  and 
excites  the  conscientious  to  a  confession  of  crime. 
A  valid  confession  must  take  place  before  two  wit- 
nesses ;  but  the  third  person  can  come  dexterously 
in  at  the  right  moment,  or  may  remain  unobserved 
during  the  disclosure.  Circumstantial  truth,  no 
doubt,  is  frequently  obtained  by  these  means,  but 
at  what  a  sacrifice  of  morality ! — the  time  of  the 
officers  of  justice  is  saved,  but  by  what  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  first  principles  of  jurisprudence! 

No  longer  can  the  literary  men  of  Germany  be 
accused  of  living  in  the  clouds  of  metaphysics,  and 
neglecting  the  pressing  interests  of  their  jiime. 
Abstract  theories — even  philological  and  histori- 
cal investigation — are  comparatively  neglected  ; — 
Boeckh,  the  scholar,  addresses  his  students  on  the 
indispensability  of  perfect  freedom  of  communi- 
cation of  thought  to  make  a  nation  great  and 
happy.  Neander,  the  Christian  philosopher,  en- 
courages and  instructs  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land. No  poetry  is  now  read  which  has  not  a 
political  meaning;  and  this  element  has  a  tendency 
to  give  a  vague  declamatory  tone  to  what  should 
be  pure  works  of  art. 

We  would  not  wish  to  conceal  the  dangerous 
side  of  the  picture.  There  are  Prussians  of  grave 
imagination,  who  look  forward  with  the  saddest 
anticipations  to  the  future  condition  of  their  coun- 
try, and  speak  of  it  as  thoughtful  Frenchmen 
might  have  spoken  of  France  in  1789 ;  and, 
although  this  may  not  be  general,  yet  it  is  unde- 
niable that  a  chronic  discontent  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground — most  painful  in  itself,  and  perilous  to  the 
peace  of  the  nation.  There  is  very  little  of  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  look  for  as  German  hon- 
hommie  in  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cen- 
tral Prussia ;  they  are  an  unenthusiastic  careful 
set  of  people  ;  but  who  will  be  resolute  enough  in 
their  demands  when  they  once  determine  to  make 
them.  Royal  authority  is  no  longer  an  object  of 
reverence;  and  the  laws  themselves,  being  con- 
sidered in  no  higher  light  than  as  the  expression 
of  the  royal  will,  are  gradually  losing  their  salu- 
tary influence.  In  bitter  contrast  to  the  less  pow- 
erfiil  kingdom  of  Wirtemburg,  where  the  inscrip- 
tion on  one  of  the  public  buildings — **  Happy  the 
land  where  Love  is  the  subject,  and  Love  is  the 
Lord" — hardly  exaggerates  the  popular  content- 
ment, Prussia,  unconstitutioned,  will  soon  become 
a  country  ruled  by  suspicion  and  submitting  with 
disgust ;  and  at  last  sullenness  will  burst  into  rage, 
and  political  rights  be  forcibly  wruns  from  the 
hand  that  withheld  them.  The  people  will  enter 
on  the  task  of  self-government  without  gratitude 
to  their  sovereign — without  distrust  of  themselves, 
without  reverence,  as  without  humility. 

This  prospect  is  far  other  than  that  which  de- 
lighted the  hopes  of  so  many  patriotic  Germans 
five  years  ago.  We,  in  our  insular  independence, 
members  of  a  nation  with  no  frontier  but  the  sub- 
ject ocean,  and  with  the  long  past  of 
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**  m  settled  ^Ternment, 
Where  freedom  broadens  slowly  down 
Fkom  precedent  to  precedent," 

mMj  nirdly  anderstand  the  solenin  interest  with 
which  so  many  thousands  of  German  race  regard 
the  alteniatiTe— whether  the  liberty  of  Prussia  is 
to  be  gained  by  fair  concession,  or  rude  force — as 
the  Question  on  which  the  calm  or  violent  course 
of  their  political  aQ^drs  may  lastiqgly  depend. 
But,  though  mere  spectators  of  the  scene,  we  can- 
not be  indifferent  to  what  passes  upon  it.  Nor  is 
the  historical  destiny  of  that  ruler,  whose  gracious 
hospitality  has  been  so  lately  shewn  to  our  own, 
and  whose  people  seemed  for  a  while  to  forget 
eterj  grievance  and  merge  every  difference  in  the 
cordial  and  affectionate  welcome  of  the  British 
Queen,  without  its  interest.  A  few  years  will 
indeed  determine  whether  a  man  on  whom  Provi- 
dence seems  to  have  bestowed  all  those  gills  which 
should  endear  a  constitutional  monarch  to  his  sub- 
jects, shall  accept  a  life,  perhaps  of  labor,  but  of 
labor  fulfilled  with  success — perhaps  of  self-denial, 
bnt  of  self-denial  consummated  by  the  satisfaction 
of  being  the  benefactor  of  millions ;  or  whether  the 
future  historian  of  future  Germany  shall  have  to 
record,  in  the  words  jof  Tacitus,  how  happy,  how 
Qseful,  another  sovereign  than  the  Emperor  Galba 
would  have  heen—Hmmium  consensu  capax  imperii 
ni»  imper&ssei  ! 

From  Chamben'  Journal.  ' 
ADVENTURES   IN   THE   PACIFIC. 

AoTtNTURE  has  always  its  charms,  be  it  by  flood 
or  field,  at  home  or  abroad,  but  more  especially 
when  it  lies  amid  soenes  little  known,  or  even 
befiMre  nnvisited.  Under  this  impression  we  turn 
to  a  recent  volnme*  by  the  surgeon  of  a  whalihg 
vessel,  who  traversed  the  Pacific  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  dating  his  departure  from  Eng- 
land in  1639,  and  his  return  in  1636.  The  lapse 
between  the  date  of  the  incidents  and  that  of  their 
publication  is  an  nnusnal  cireumstance ;  but  per- 
haps the  author,  acting  on  the  good  old  Horatian 
maxim,  judged  that  his  manuscript  would  not  be 
the  worse  for  the  retention.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  *'  Adventures*'  constitute  a  not  uninteresting 
volame,  relating  as  th^y  do  chiefly  to  shdbting, 
fishing,  and  sailing  excursions,  and  to  exploring 
rambles  on  some  of  the  uninhabited  islands  of 
Polynesia. 

in  October,  1833  Dr.  Coulter  set  sail  from  Spit- 
head  in  the  good  ship  **  Stratford,'^  and,  after  a 
somewhat  stormy  run,  entered  the  tropics,  touched 
at  Brava,  one  nf  the  Cape  de  Yerds,  and  at  the 
Falklands.  These  last  mentioned  islands  are,  in 
Soothem  Atlantic  conversation,  called  the  "  e^^ 
market,"  from  the  immense  quantities  of  eggs  of 
geeoe,  pen^ins,  and  albatrosses,  found  along  their 
diores.  The  nests  of  these  birds  are  so  numerous 
as  to  eonstttnte  ranges  of  two  or  three  miles  in 
length,  and  from  three  to  six  feet  apart.  '*  This 
arrangement,"  says  our  author,  "  is  very  conveni- 
ent in  every  respect.  The  birds  can  easily  hold  a 
conversation  across  this  street :  and  the  sailore  can 
walk  op  the  centre  of  it,  beat  them  out  of  their 
nests,  and  mareh  off  with  the  good  eggs,  thought- 
fully leaving  behind  two  or  three  bad  ones  as  an 
indnoement  for  the  birds  to  return  to  their  homes 
after  the  invasion."  From  these  lon^  streets  of 
birds'-nests,  the  ships  company  carried  off  some 
VOL  or  seven  tons  of  good  palatable  provision. 

*  By  John  Coulter,  M.D.  Dublin :  Curry  &  Co.   1846. 


Having  left  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  rounded 
Cape  Horn,  the  Stratford  e.ntered  upon  the  scene 
of  her  whaling  operations,  and  had  good  and  easy 
success,  if  we  may  judge  from  some  of  the  hunts 
described  by  Dr.  Coulter.  Dismissing,  however, 
these  marine  adventures,  we  shall  follow  him  in 
his  excursions  on  the  islands  which  were  visited 
during  the  cruise.  Juan  Fernandez — ^the  island  of 
the  immortal  Robinson  Crusoe — ^was  that  first 
touched  at,  the  vessel  anchoring  on  the  north  side 
in  deep  water  close  to  the  beach.  The  island 
when  they  arrived  was  tenantless,  though  some 
time  before  the  Chilian  government  had  attempted 
to  make  it  a  sort  of  penu  settlement.  The  attempt 
was  unsuccessful ;  the  convicts,  amounting  to 
about  one  thousand,  rose  on  the  soldiers  in  charge 
of  them,  seized  their  arm^,  and  compelled  two 
vessels,  which  were  in  the  anchorage  at  the  time, 
to  carry  them  to  the  mainland.*  A  more  enchant- 
ing habitation,  if  we  may  judge  from  Dr.  Coulter's 
description,  could  not  be  wished  for  either  by  citi- 
zen or  convict.  It  is  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
miles  long,  and  about  seven  in  width,  and  chiefly 
consists  of  a  succession  of  small  hills  and  valleys, 
each  with  its  little  stream  ;  and  those  rivulets  often 
unitin?,  came  dashing  over  the  clifl^  in  romantic 
waterfalls.  After  leaving  the  beach  of  Cumber- 
land Bay,  there  is  a  level  tract  of  some  thirty 
acres  filled  with  rose  pushes  in  full  bloom,  with 
immense  beds  of  mint,  which  is  so  tall,  that  one 
could  hide  in  it  without  being  discovered.  The 
fragrance  of  this  valley  was  enchanting.  The 
small  hills  surrounding  it,  thickly  covered  with 
middling-sized  timber  jn  rich  foliage,  and  a  small 
rippling  stream  running  through  it,  all  added  to  its 
beauty.  The  island  was  abundantly  stocked  with 
bullocks,  goats,  and  dogs — all  imports  since  the 
time  of  Crusoe — ^but  so  wild,  that  when  disturbed 
they  dashed  through  the  thickets  like  deer.  There 
was  also  no  want  of  fish,  as  the  sea  all  around 
abounded  wit^  delicious  rock-cod ;  and  seals  could 
be  had  in  almost  any  quantity.  Having  replen- 
ished their  stock  of  beef,  fish,  wood,  water,  &c., 
and  having  stowed  away  a  few  boat-loads  of  the 
mint,  which  formed  an  agreeable  anti- scorbutic 
tea,  the  Stratford  hoisted  anchor^  and  bade  adieu 
to  this  delightful  and  ever-memorable  island. 

The  solitary  life  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  Alexander  Selkirk,  appears  to 
be  anything  but  singular  in  the  annals  of  the 
Pacific.  This  great  and  generally  placid  ocean  is 
dotted  over  with  hundreds  oT  islands,  the  larger  cf 
which,  in  groups,  are  inhabited  by  tribes  of  people 
described  by  Cook  and  other  voyagers,  but  the 
smaller  and  more  isolated  are  lying  in  a  state  of 
nature,  and  untenanted,  at  least  by  natives. 
•*  There  is  scarcely,  however,"  says  our  adven- 
turer, "  an  uninhabited  island  in  those  seas,  in  the 
thoroughfare  of  shipping,  on  which  there  is  a  fer- 
tile spot  of  earth  with  a  supply  of  water,  that  has 
not  its  Robinson  Crusoe  on  it."  Islands  so  occu- 
pied become  in  some  measure  shops  to  passing 
vessels ;  they  furnish  them  with  fresh  vegeubles 
and  water,  and  likewise  can  give  some  information 
regarding  the  route  of  ships  which  had  lately 
visited  them.  Dr.  Coulter  mentions  the  case  of  an 
Irishman  who,  put  ashore  for  bad  behavior  from  a 
vessel  on  Charles'  Island,  lived  there  some  years 

*  The  island  has  since  been  taken  on  lease  from  tlie 
Chilian  ^^vernment  by  an  Ameriean,  who  has  brought  to 
it  a  small  colony  of  Tahitians,  with  the  intention  ofculti- 
vating  it,  so  as  to  make  it  become  the  resort  of  whalers 
and  otlMr  vessels  navigating  the  Pacific. 
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a  roving,  and  independent  life :  he  was  at  last 
killed  in  attempting  to  carry  off  from  Guyaquil  a 
queen  for  his  beautiful  domain.  Another  solitary 
of  a  different  character  was  Johan  Johonson,  a 
Swede,  who,  somewhat  later,  lived  a  quiet  life  on 
this  island,  cultivating  the  ground,  rearing  goats, 
catching  turtles,  and  otherwise  occupying  himself. 
This  worthy  man  was  ultimately  robbed  of  his 
hard-earned  property,  including  his  boat,  by  a  band 
of  villains  to  whom  he  had  shown  kindness. 
'*  There  is  an  inducement,''  says  our  author,  *'  to 
live  on  such  islands ;  and  that  is  the  sale  of  their 
produce  to  seamen,  who  are  very  glad  to  get  a 
supply  of  fresh  vegetables,  and  even  give  cash  for 
it.  Then,  again,  the  great  feeling  of  ease  of  mind 
and  independence — no  one  to  control  a  man,  no 
one  to  demand  anything  of  him.  The  only  real 
annoyance  those  isolated  men  meet  with  is  the 
occasional  runaway  sailor,  who  hides  in  the  bush 
until  the  ship  sails,  and  then  asks  shelter  from  the 
jDonarch  of  the  island,  and  perhaps  aften^ards  ill- 
treats  or  otherwise  annoys  him." 

Afler  some  weeks'  whaling,  the  Stratford 
anchored  at  Chatham  island,  another  of  the  Galli- 
pagos  group,  for  the  purpose  of  recoopering  her 
oil,  and  otherwise  rightmg  her  cargo.  A  tent 
having  been  erected  on  a  smooth  grassy  plot  close 
to  the  water's  edge,one-half  of  thecrew  took  their 
turn  of  the  land  and  vessel  alternately  ;  and  a  most 
delightful  residence  they  h^d.  *'  Fine  green  turtle 
came  in  on  the  beach  at  night,  and,  with  a  little 
row  and  fun  in  watching  for  and  turning  them, 
were  easily  taken  ;  then  the  wild  ducks  on  the 
lagoons,  and  plenty  of  large  doves  on  the  land, 
were  easily  knocked  down  by  a  man  throwing  a 
stick  among  them  ;  the  terrapin,  or  elephant  tor- 
toise, of  from  two  to  four  hundred  pounds  weight : 
plenty  of  fine  fish  close  to  the  rocks ;  whole  beds 
of  very  high  strong  mint,  with  other  herbs  in  great 
variety  ;  all  these,  with  many  others,  afforded  the 
men  a  great  treat,  particularly  when  taken  by 
themselves  and  used  on  shore.  There  were  plenty 
of  large  hair  seals  in  all  directions  on  the  beaches 
and  rocks,  whose  skins  made  mocassins  for  every 
one  in  the  ship  ;  and,  to  complete  the  comforts  of 
this  encampment,  fine  fresh  water  was  obtained  by 
digging  down  about  fourteen  feet.  All  around  this 
end  of  the  island  the  woods  extended  to  nearly  the 
beach  and  rocks,  and  in  some  instances  overhung 
the  water.  It  was  a  rich  sight.  I  had  been  at 
this  island  twice  before,  but  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  so  much  of  it ;  indeed  little  more  than 
the  rocks,  beach,  and  a  mile  or  so  inland.  As  we 
were  to  lie  here  some  time,  and  as  there  was 
nothing  for  me  to  do  professionally,  I  determined 
to  shoulder  my  gun,  and  walk  right  round  the 
island  on  an  exploring  excursion."  Having 
arrayed  himself  in  leathern  cap  and  jacket,  canvas 
trousers  and  strong  shoes,  and  carrying  with  him 
the  indispensable  accoutrements  of  knife,  axe,  gun, 
and  canteen,  the  doctor  set  out  alone  ;  not  an  indi- 
vidual would  volunteer  his  companionship ;  it 
"  was  all  a  humbug,"  said  they,  "  to  be  tramping 
about  an  uninhabited  island  from  morning  to 
night."  For  a  week  or  two  our  adventurer  found 
everything  very  pleasant— delightful  scenery,  good 
living,  and  no  charges ;  nothing  to  do  but  travel, 
cook  his  own  turtle  and  venison,  and  sleep  soundly 
without  dread  or  danger.  His  stipulated  time 
being  nearly  expired,  he  again  bent  his  way 
through  brake  and  ravine  to  the  encampment ;  but 
mark  his  dismay  when  he  found  the  tent  and  vessel 
gone— not  a  trace  of  his.  companions  save  a  pole 


stuck  in  the  ground,  and  a  bottle  dangling  at  tlie 
top  of  it.  This,  however,  contained  a  note  from 
the  captain,  stating  that  the  vessel  had  broken 
from  her  moorings,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
current  and  swell,  he  was  obliged  to  run  her  to 
sea ;  but  that  he  would  bring  her  up  to  her  old 
berth  as  soon  as  the  storm  abated.  Here  then 
was  our  adventurer  an  involuntary  Robinson 
Crusoe  on  one  of  the  Crallipagos ;  set  adrift  for 
days,  it  might  be  for  weeks,  and  left  to  his  own 
resources,  with  the  exception  of  a  change  of 
clothing,  some  shot  and  powder,  a  small  bag  of 
biscuit,  and  a  frying-pan  which  the  captain  had 
considerately  deposited  near  the  deserted  encamp- 
ment. There  was  no  use  for  idle  regret :  wishes 
could  not  better  his  position  ;  and  so  arraying  him-  - 
self  in  his  new  apparel.  Dr.  Coulter  set  out  once 
more  to  lead  the  life  of  a  solitary  hunter  and 
fisher. 

After  a  lapse  of  fourteen  days,  the  Stratford 
hove  in  sight ;  and  a  couple  of  boats  were  lowered 
at  the  signal  of  the  doctor,  who  admits  that  though 
he  always  experienced  great  delight  in  a  change 
of  scenery,  and  exploring  unknown  places,  he  felt 
infinitely  more  in  again  hearing  the  voices  of  his 
friendly  shipmates.  The  voyage  was  now  directed 
towards  the  Marquesas,  a  group  of  islands  whose 
inhabitants  were  then  thorough  barbarians  and 
cannibals.  On  one  of  these  the  doctor  was  again 
accidentally  left,  and  was  obliged  to  remain  for 
some  time,  and  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the 
natives.  In  a  few  days  he  became  a  great  favorite 
with  the  chief  of  the  tribe^  who,  being  at  war  with 
another  tribe,  thought  the  adventurer's  rifle  more 
than  match  for  a  thousand  of  the  spears  of  his 
opponents.  The  doctor  in  shtfrt  became  a  great 
man — ^too  great  we  fear  for  his  own  liking  or  com- 
fort ;  for  they  not  only  made  him  a  chief,  but  in- 
sisted on  his  being  tattooed,  and  m^e  *'  one  of 
themselves."  "  I  was,"  continues  he,  "  four 
hours  under  the  operator  the  first  day,  and  three 
hours  the  second ;  which  time  sufficed  to  mark  on 
my  skin  the  delineations  and  characteristics  of  a 
chief.  After  all  was  over,  the  surface  was  rubbed 
witli  scented  cocoa-nut  oil,  which  cooled  the  in- 
flammation much,  and  gave  me  great  ease.  Then, 
blowing  conchs  and  firing  muskets  ended  the  cere- 
mony. The  people  and  chiefs  all  then  looked 
upon  me  as  more  than  one  of  themselves.  They 
came  in  numbers,  bringing  what  they  thought  deli- 
cacies of  all  sorts — fruit,  fowl,  pig,  fish,  &c.  ;  and 
the  chiefs  gave  me  various  presents.  Indeed,  ^1 
was  an  exhibition  of  real  kindness."  Besides 
causing  him  to  be  tattooed,  his  adopters  insisted  on 
our  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  changing 
his  own  respectable  habiliments  for  the  less  cum- 
bersome costume  of  the  country.  "  *  Mate^  Tone 
of  the  chiefs]  gave  me  his  own  head-dress,  which 
he  had  worn  in  fifteen  battles.  It  fitted  me  ex- 
actly, and  was  a  splendid  thing.  There  was  a 
hoop  of  brown  bark,  about  three  inches  deep,  to 
fit  on  the  head  ;  this  was  encircled  with  pearl-shell 
of  various  shapes,  and  red  berries  glued  fast  on  ; 
from  the  entire  circumference  of  the  top,  drooped 
gracefully  over  the  shoulders  the  long  shining 
feathers  of  the  cock's  tail ;  the  inside  was  lined, 
and  the  lower  edge  fringed,  with  the  varied- 
colored  bright  feathers  of  the  ground-parrot.  As 
soon  as  he  put  it  on  my  head,  and  adjusted  it,  he 
took  me  to  a  Marquesan  looking-glass  (a  deep 
pond  of  clear  water)  to  look  at  myself;  and  from 
what  I  beheld  then,  I  certainly  thought  my  friends 
at  home  would  scarcely  know  me."    Nor  did  thfi 
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elMiiga  end  in  the  dress ;  they  made  him  alter  his 
pfofcMOD,  tamed  the  physician  into  a  warrior,  and 
compelled  him  to  take  part  in  the  pending  encoun- 
ter. The  account  of  that  savagevaffSiir  is  the  most 
unpleasing  portion  of  the  volume,  and  we  gladly 
pass  it  over.  The  object  of  the  war,  we  are  told , 
was  satisfactorily  attained,  by  the  restoration  of 
the  mother  and  child  of  the  chief,  both  having 
b^n  stolen  in  order  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  in  one 
of  the  heathenish  rites  common  in  these  islands. 
A  short  time  afterwards,  the  Stratford  appeared 
once  more  in  sight,  and  our  author  left  the  island, 
mod  gained  the  ship ;  his  grotesque  appearance 
being  greeted  "  with  the  most  tremendous  and  un- 
restrained laughter.'^ 

Cruising  for  whales  again  occupied  the  Strat- 
ford for  several  weeks,  after  which  she  touched  at 
Robert's  Island,  the  roost  northern  of  the  Mar- 

Stteeas.  This  islet,  according  to  the  doctor's 
escription,  is  quite  a  gem  of  a  place — secure,  and 
well  stocked  with  every  sort  of  Polynesian  pro- 
dace.  And  who,  it  may  be  asked,  were  the  lords 
of  80  desirable  a  domain  ?  Why,  another  Robin- 
son Crasoe  in  the  person  of  Thomas  Holt,  an  Eng- 
Jish  sailor,  who  had  left  an  American  brig,  on 
board  of  which  he  had  met  with  some  unfriendly 
treatment.  Here  he  had  already  lived  five  years  ; 
^  three  by  himself,  and  two  in  company  with  another 
English  sailor  and  a  native  Marquesan  boy.  The 
little  group  seemed  perfectly  happy  ;  and  so  many 
will  think  they  ought  to  have  been,  for,  under  a 
most  delightful  climate,  they  had  plenty  of  hogs, 
fowls,  fruit,  fish,  and  turtle — everything,  in  short, 
which  they  desired ;  and  the  whole  seasoned  with 
the  most  perfect  freedom  and  independence.  The 
doctor's  description  of  a  visit  to  the  palace  of  these 
island  monarehs  is  quite  a  picture  : — '*  Our  way 
lay  through  a  delightfully  picturesque  and  natural 
avenae  of  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nut,  and  other  trees, 
with  here  and  there  a  high  naked  rock  of  very 
ftntastic  form.  The  weather  was  very  fine,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  agreeable,  and  the  vegeta- 
tion around  was  fresh  and  luxuriant.  The  chirp 
of  the  paroqaette,  and  the  occasional  note  Of  other 
birds,  added  life  to  the  scene. 

'*  After  walking  through  this  for  about  a  mile 
and  a  half,  we  came  to  a  very  densely  wooded 
part,  and  by  taking  a  scarcely  defined  footpath 
through  this  for  a  few  moments,  we  arrived  at  an 
open  spacer  from  which  the  trees  had  been  cleared 
away,  leaving  the  stumps  about  two  or  three  feet 
high.  At  one  end  of  this  clearing,  and  close  to  a 
small  pood  of  fresh-water,  Holt's  house  stood.  In 
the  rear  of  this  habitation  was  a  complete  barrier 
of  thick  timber,  which  had  not  been  touched.  The 
house  itself  was  about  twenty  feet  long  by  twelve 
wide,  sufliciently  capacious  for  the  residence  of  the 
two  men  and  the  boy  that  formed  Ihe  only  inhabi- 
tants of  this  island.  At  one  end  of  it  there  was  a 
kind  of  cook-house  erected,  where  they  prepared 
their  meals.  The  furniture  of  the  house  consisted 
of  two  sleeping  places  for  the  men,  and  a  smaller 
one  for  the  boy,  huilt  up  against  the  side  of  the 
house,  4ifter  the  manner  of  a  ship's  berth ;  two 
muskets,  and  a  couple  of  Marquesan  spears. 
Pishing-gear  hang  against  the  wooden  partition, 
the  boose  being  divided  into  twp  apartments. 
Two  frying-pans,  and  an  iron  boiling-pot,  with 
three  large  calabashes  slung  for  carrying  water, 
and  five  or  six  canoe  paddles  lying  in  the  corner ; 
a  kind  of  a  table  was  in  the  centre  of  the  larger 
room,  rudely  enough  made,  by  driving  four  posts 
inlo  the  floor,  and  resting  on  them  a  slab  of  wood, 


roughly  flattened  with  an  axe.  TKey  had  also 
two  spades  and  as  many  axes ;  pieces  of  hollowed 
wood  served  them  for  plates  and  dishes.'! 

After  leaving  th^  Marquesas,  the  Stratford 
touched  at  the  Georgian  and  Society  Islands,  and 
ultimately  at  Tahiti — ^Pomare^sown  isle— to  which 
recent  events  have  now  attracted  the  attention  of 
Europe.  To  these  our  author  alludes  but  slightly 
—conveying,  however,  the  gratifying  information 
that  all  of  them  present  unmistakeable  evidence  of 
improvement  both  in  economy  and  morals.  While 
at  Tahiti,  the  doctor  was  presented  to  no  less  a 
personage  than  Queen  Pomare,  and  was  nearly 
getting  into  a  more  serious  adventure  than  any 
into  which  accident  had  yet  thrown  him.  This 
was  nothing  short  of  marriage  with  one  of  the 
queen's  maids  of.  honor — her  majesty  vehemently 
urging  the  afiair,  and  promising  our  M.D.  an 
ample  bribe  in  the  shape  of  land  and  oxen.  **  Not 
being  inclined  at  the  time,"  says  the  doctor 
nai'vely.  "  I  waived  all  those  brilliant  inducements,, 
and  be^ed  to  decline  so  great  a  favor,  even  from 
the  hands  of  her  majesty."    , 

Here  the  adventures  end  somewhat  abruptly, 
but  with  a  promise  that  the  author  will,  in  a  future 
work,  bring  the  reader  across  the  meridian  of  180 
degrees  into  east  longitude,  and  tell  him  of  adven- 
tares  and  occurrences  at  islands  and  other  places 
where  a  civilized  trader  seldom,  and  a  missionary 
never  landed. 

1 

Indians  in  Europe. — ^Extract  from  a  letter  of 
George  Catlin,  now  in  Paris  to  a  friend  in  New 
York: 

*'  Pray  get  some  of  the  editors  in  the  United 
States,  whose  papers  reach  the  Western  frontiers, 
to  discourage  any  other  parties  of  Indians  from 
coming  to  England  or  France  for  the  purpose,  of 
exhibition.  The  party  of  twelve  Ojibbeways  who 
came  from  London  to  Paris  some  months  since, 
have  not  been  able,  even  in  connexion  with  my 
extensive  collection,  to  realize  more  than  expenses, 
and  the  person  in  whose  charge  they  were,  failing 
of  the  means  required  to  pay  their  expenses^ack 
to  London,  I  volunteered  to  do  it  myself,  and  ac- 
companied them  on  their  passage,  taking  Brussels 
on  their  way.  In  that  city  they  contracted  that 
inost  awful  disease,  the  small-pox,  with  which  five 
or  six  were  sick,  and  by  which  three  of  the  finest 
men  of  the  party  have  lost  their  lives.  The  rest 
of  the  party  I  have  sent  by  steamer  to  London,  and 
I  very  much  fear  they  will  there  be  reduced  to 
great  distress.  Their  detention  in  Brussels  was 
more  than  a  month,  and  my  outlays  for  them 
since  they  left  Paris  have  been  more  than  $  1,000. 
My  expenses  in  exhibiting  the  parties  of  lowas 
and  Ojibbeway  Indians  in  England  and  France,  in 
connexion  with  my  extensive  collection,  during  the 
last  year,  have  been  quite  equal  to  all  the  receipts, 
besides  the  loss  of  a  year's  time,  with  much  toil 
and  a  great  deal  of  anxiety ;  and  in  that  time  I 
have  h{^  the  distress  and  paid  the  expenses  of  six 
funerals  amongst  them.  The  expenses  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  such  parties  in  a  foreign  country 
are  much  greater,  and  their  receipts  much  less, 
than  the  ardent  expectations  of  those  bringing 
them  over ;  and  I  sincerely  hope,  for  the  happiness 
of  the  poor  Indians,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those 
persons  who  may  be  planning  such  speculations, 
that  no  other  enterprises  of  the  kind  may  be  un- 
dertaken, at  least  for  many  years  to  come. 

Geo.  Qatlin." 

<*  Paris,  January  30,  1846. 
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THE  CARMAQN0L1i« 


From  Chunlmi'  JouroaL 


THE  CARMAGNOLB. 


Thk  pannagnole  was  the  name  of  a  song  and 
danoe  which  l^aroe  popular  during  the  terrible 
days  of  the  French  Revolution.  ExpressiTO  of  a 
quick  step,  lively  and  animating,  the  air  was  a  pro- 
digious £iTorite  with  the  Parisian  mobs  of  that 
time,  who  ased  to  call  for  it  from  military  bands 
and  the  orchestras  of  theatres,  and  join  in  dancing 
to  it,  singing  at  the  same  time  the  doggrel  verses 
which  had  been  composed  for  it — some  of  which 
are  here  translated.  They  evidently  bear  reference 
to  the  first  triumphs  over  the  royal  family  and  their 
friends  in  August  and  September,  1793,  (Mon- 
sieur Veto  was  a  nickname  for  Louis  XVI.)  :— 

Madame  Veto  declared  that  she 
Would  slaughter  send  through  all  Paris ; 

She  lost,  as  it  appears. 

Thanks  to  our  cannoneers. 
Let  us  dance  the  < 


Monsieur  Veto  did  vow  that  he 
Would  to  his  country  faithful  be : 

How  has  he  kept  his  word  ? 

No  quarter — now  the  sword  ! 
Let  us  dance,  &o. 

Antoinette  resolved,  good  lack ! 
To  make  us  fall  upon  our  back : 
She  missed  ;  and  as  we  rose. 
She  got  a  broken  nose. 
Let  us  dance,  ^c. 
•  •  • 

I  'm  a  sansculotte f  and  sing, 
Spite  the  council  and  the  king  : 

Hurra  Marseilles — the  cause, 

The  Bretons,  and  the  laws. 
Let  us  dance,  &c. 

We  *11  remember  long  and  sure 
The  sans-culottes  of  the  faubourg : 

Drink  we  merrily, 

Doffs  of  liberty. 
Let  us  dance,  &c. 

The  sinking  and  dancing  of  the  Carmagnole  be- 
'  came  the  signal  of  ferocious  assaults  on  authorit^^ 
and  the  expression  of  savage  rejoicings  over  it. 
On  any  occasion  of  excitement  on  the  streets,  round 
the  scaSbld,  even  within  the  walls  of  the  conven- 
tion, troops  of  sans-culottes  would  be  seen  circling 
round  with  beating  feet  to  this  tune,  with  faces  full 
of  dreadful  meaning.  The  very  prisoners  whom 
suspicion  condemned  to  the  risk  of  a  horrible  death, 
no  one  could  say  how  soon,  would  cheer  them- 
selves with  the  Carmagnole.  '*  Dansons  U  Oar- 
magnole!^^  were  amongst  the  most  familiar  words 
known  in  Paris  during  at  least  a  couple  of  yeara. 
Fashion  appropriated  the  word,  and  applied  it  to  a 
peculiar  form  of  blouse,  with  wide  sleeves,  worn  by 
th^  revolutionists,  and  all  those  who  wished  to 
make  a  show  of  their  patriotism.  Barr^re^  and 
some  other  members  of  the  convention,  also  gave 
the  name  of  Carmagnoles  to  the  measures  passed 
by  that  body,  and  to  some  of  the  orations  delivered 
from  the  parliamentary  tribune  in  fanatical  phrase- 
ology, having  reference  to  the  veto  or  opposition  of 
the  government,  or  to  the  victories  of  the  arm^. 
The  song  and  the  new-fashioned  garment  both  dis- 
appeared with  the  reign  of  terror. 

Our  readers  may  be  curious  to  l^m  the  history 
of  a  word  s6  celebrated.    Not  far  irorn  the  right 


bank  of  the  Po,  near  the  oity  of  Toiiii»  th^  fivad, 
in  the  year  1405,  a  youth,  aged  &heia^  who  had 
earned  a  good  character  aa  keeper  of  ahoep  oa  the 
farm  where  he  was  employed.  No  piowliDg  wolf, 
driven  by  hunger  from  the  hills,  or  roving  man-at- 
arms,  whose  trade  was  war  and  rapine,  had  ever 
been  able  to  elude  his  watchfulness..  They  had 
sometimes,  it  is  true,  set  his  courage  at  defiance, 
but  with  a  result  that  made  them  repent  of  tlteir 
temerity,  until  at  last  he  was  known  throoghont 
the  country  as  '*  the  bold  shepherd,  Francesco  Bac- 
tolomeo  Buasone." 

During  the  time  that  Francesco  was  thua  tend- 
ing sheep,  war  broke  out  in  Italy :  a  war  of  par- 
ties ;  and  socager  was  the  struggle  for  supremaoj, 
that  the  highwaya  were  infested  by  bands  of  bok- 
dotlierif  troopi  who  hired  themselves  to  the  heat 
paymaster,  or  to  the  chieftain  most  ready  to  aoeoid 
them  sack  and  pillage  in  the  cities  taken  by  atomi. 
Facino  Cane  was  one  of  those  partisan  leaders,  who 
fought  indifferently  for  Venice  or  Genoa,  Blilaa  or 
Turin,  careless  whether  their  banner  bore  the  evan- 
gelical lion  of  St.  Maijk,  or  the  silver  croaa  of  Sap- 
ainia.  At  that  .time  no  pelrson  below  the  rank  of 
a  noble  could  rise  to  the  command  of  regular  troops ; 
but  to  be  a  leader  in  the  companies  of  SVicino  Cane, 
the  only  qualifications  required  wen  a  wholeaome 
contempt  of  danger,  and  such  skill  in  atrategy  aa 
might  deceive  an  enemy  or  decide  a  victory. 

Francesco  was  slee{»ng  by  the  roadaide  on  one 
of  those  evenings  when',  in  Italy,  the  declining  son 
paints  the  sky  in  golden  splendor,  and  the  fleecy 
clouds  glow  with  hues  as  of  some  $tr-off  oonflagra- 
tion.  A  man  passing  by  stopped,  ard  commanded 
the  youo^  shepherd  to  rise ;  whereupon  Francesco 
opened  his  eyes  and  rose  to  his  feet.  The  stranger 
regarded  him  with  a  scrutiniadng  eye,  and  said 
musingly,  **  There  is  a  man's  stature."  ^  And  a 
man's  heart,"  rejoined  Francesco,  raising  hia  arm 
to  atrike  the  intruder,  who  had  aroused  him  so  un- 
ceremoniously. **  I  am  Facino  Cane,"  replied  the 
connoisseur  of  bone  and  muscle  :  on  hearing  whieh 
the  arm  of  the  shepherd  remained  suspended  for  aa 
instant,  and  then  fell  unnerved  to  his  aide.  "  Tea, 
Facino  Cane,  who  has  risen  firom  the  ranks  in  the 
troops  of  Visconti,  and  made  himself  prinee  of  Tor- 
tone  and  Verceil,  because  the  world  belonga  to  men 
of  heart."  '*  In  that  case,"  answered  Francesco, 
''  I  have  to  demand  my  portion  of  inheritance  from 
Italy."  *'  Here  is  the  key  of  your  ducal  castle," 
added  Facino,  buckling  a  heavy  sword  to  the  young 
man's  side,  whose  eyes  sparkled  aa  be  followed  the 
soldier-prince  in  his  journevs  over  the  cenntry,  re- 
cruiting his  armv  with  aJl  those  who,  to  the  stature 
of  a  man,  added  the  desire  for  military  honors. 

In  1424,  the  marriage  of  the  Count  of  Caald 
Nnovo  with  Antoinette  Visconti,  nieoe  of  Phihppe 
Marie,  Duke  of  Milan,  was  celebrated  in  the  capi- 
ul  of  the  duchy .  The  palace  del  Broktto,  buik  for 
the  newly  wedded  pair,  resounded  with  festive 
songs ;  while  the  blaaonry  of  escutcheons,  hanging 
on  the  wainscotted  walls  of  tl»  hall  of  state, 
showed  with  what  proud  titles  the  sovereign  duke 
honored  a  subject  in  his  royal  alliance.  C^e  com- 
memorated the  taking  of  Placenxa,  another  the  sur- 
render of  Brescia,  a  third  the  siege  of  Bergami ;  on 
the  other  side  the  guests  might  read,  Milan  recon- 
quered, and  the  reunion  of  Genoa  to  the  ducal 
crown  ;  while  in  the  centre  of  a  trophy  rose,  straight 
and  glittering,  the  ereat  sword  siven  by  Facino 
Cane  to  the  shepherd  Francesco  Bartolomeo  Bua- 
sone,  become  successively  captain  and  general, 
uttdmr  the  name  of  Carmagnole ;  and  aftenruda,  by 
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the  mmMg^  now  spoken  of,  eonnt  and  nophow  of 
die  dake  of  Milan. 

Not  long  after,  a  man  accused  of  having  excited 
ika  enthnsiaam  of  his  soldiers,  of  having  won  the 
love  of  conquered  people  by  his  moderation  in  the 
hour  of  victory,  and  of  having,  in  short,  injured  his 
master  by  his  high  position  in  the  esteem  and  ad- 
natration  of  foreigners,  was  seen  slowly  following 
the  road  to  Venice.  He  left  behind  him  the  im- 
mense wealth  he  had  won,  confiscated  by  the  unjust 
aTariee  of  his  sovereign ;  and  without  knowing 
where  to  &ad  a  shelter,  he  carried  nothing  but  the 
great  sword  of  Paeino  Cane,  and  the  inefiaceable 
glory  aasoeiated  with  his  name.  It  is  said  that  one 
evening,  overcome  with  fatigue,  he  knocked  at  the 
of  a  mean  cottage,  and  being  without  the 
Da  of  paying  for  a  lodging,  he  ventured  to  men- 

I  a  name  proscribed  by  the  law  in  support  of 
hb  request  for  a  shelter  beneath  the  humble  roof. 
The  whoki  family  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  great  gen- 
eral. The  women  ofieied  their  tenderest  cares, 
the  men  vohinteered  unlimited  service,  and  a  little 
ehiU  was  named  Felix  Glorioso  (Happy  and  Glo- 
lions)  on  the  spot,  from  having  touched,  in  his  play, 
the  hilt  of  the  sword  of  Carmagnole. 

In  1430,  there  was  at  Venice  a  general  of  for- 
tone,  whom  princes  even,  in  the  service  of  the  re- 
pnblio,  considered  it  an  honor  to  obey.  Having 
escaped  the  dagger  of  an  assassin,  sent  by  Duke 
Philippe  Biarie  of  Milan,  to  acquit  a  debt  of  grati- 
tode  by  a  murder,  the  new  Venetian  generu  re- 
eeived  from  the  bands  of  the  doge,  before  the  altar 
of  St.  Mark,  the  standard  and  baton  of  commander, 
which  assured  to  him  the  supreme  authority  over 
the  armies  and  territory  of  Venice.  Th'is  man, 
loaded  with  honors  and  nches,  who  extended  every 
day  the  limita  of  the  republic,  and  consolidated  her 
power,  was  again  Carmagnole. 

The  5th  of  June,  1433,  the  ministers  of  justice 
bd  a  man  bound  and  gagged  between  the  two  ool- 
amns  of  the  Piaxetta  of  Venice.  An  assistant 
fittced  his  head  down  upon  the  block  which  stood 
prepared,  and  the  executioner,  with  one  blow, 
struck  off  the  head  of  the  sufferer,  already  half 
dead  with  grief  and  torture.  The  crime  publicly 
brought  against  him,  was  that  of  having  permitted 
Ibur  hundred  prisoners  of  war  to  return  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  their  fields.  The  secret^accusation  was, 
however,  having  merited  the  confidence  of  the 
senate,  without  leaving  any  room  to  suspect  his 
fidelity  to  the  republic;  and  as  his  influence  over 
the  army  could  not  be  diminished  without  failing  in 
the  recompense  due  to  him,  he  was  made  the  vic- 
tim of  an  unjust  trial,  under  the  impression  that 
there  was  less  of  ingratitude  in  taking  his  life,  than 
in  the  exhibition  of  distrust  after  all  the  services  he 
had  rendered. 

Is  it  necessary  to  add  that  this  man,  whom  ty- 
ranny doomed  to  a  traitor's  death,  but  whose  whole 
life  had  been  that  of  a  hero,  was  the  Sardinian 
shepherd  boy,  the  companion  of  Facino  Cane,  the 
Mviour  of  Duke  Philippe  Marie  of  Milan,  the  pro- 
tector of  Venice ;  in  one  word,  Francesco  Barto- 
lomeo  Bu8fM>ne,  surnamed  Carmagnole? 

It  was  originally  lo  celebrate  this  popular  hero 
that  the  song  and  dance  of  the  Carmagnole  took 
their  rise  in  Piedmont  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Strange  with  what  different  associatipns  the  name 
wss  to  be  afterwards  invested. 


Thx  centenary  of  the  birthday  of  I^estalozzi  was 
celebrated,  on  the  12th  of  January,  throughout  the 
whole  of  Piotestant  Switzerland. 


NARRATIYB  OF  FREDERICK  DOUGLASS. 

[Independently  of  all  interest  in  the  story  itself,  whether 
truly  given  or  not,  it  is  important  for  us  to  know  what 
kind  of  narratives  about  America  are  spread  through 
Europe.  This  article  we  copy  firom  Chambers'  JouroaL 
Other  notices  of  the  book  have  appeared  in  other  papers 
of  less  circulation.  Talking  all  together,  not  less  than  one 
million  of  persons  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  hare  been 
excited  by  the  book  and  its  commentators.] 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  the  autobiog- 
raphy of  Frederick  Douglass,  a  person  of  color, 
lately  a  slave  in  the  United  States,  and  now  a  lec^ 
turer  in  the  cause  of  abolition.*  The  account  he 
gives  of  his  early  life,  and  the  condition  from  which 
he  was  able  to  relieve  himself,  bears  all  the  appear- 
ance of  truth,  and  must,  we  conceive,  help  con- 
siderably to  disseminate  correct  ideas  respecting 
slavery  and  its  attendant  evils.  Some  of  the  pa»-  ' 
sages  present  a  dismal  picture  of  what  is  endured 
by  the  negro  race  in  the  slave-holding  states  of  the 
union.  J 

Douglass  waa  boru  on  a  plantation  in  Talbot 
county,  Maryland,  about  the  year  1808,  his  mother 
being  a  negro  slave,  and  his  father  a  white  man — 
the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  he  has  reason  to  believe. 
Soon  after  his  birth  he  was  placed  under  the  charge 
of  a  negress  too  old  for  field  labor,  and  his  mother 
was  hired  out  to  a  planter  at  twelve  miles'  distances 
He  then  only  saw  her  occasionally  at  night,  when 
she  could  steal  away  to  visit  him  for  a  brief  space, 
in  order  to  be  back  before  sunrise,  whipping  being 
the  penalty  of  any  such  unauthorizea  absence. 
The  strength  of  the  maternal  feelings  may  be  judged  . 
of  from  the  fact  of  these  visits  to  see  her  child. 
3he  would  lie  down  and  clasp  him  to  her  bosom  for 
an  hour  or  two,  and  then  depart  long  ere  daybreak 
to  renew  her  labor  in  the  fields.  The  poor  woman 
died  when  her  boy  was  seven  years  old,  and  it  was 
long  before  he  knew  anything  about  it. 

On  the  plantation  of  his  uncompromising  proprie- 
tor, the  young  slave  passed  the  first  years  or  his 
life.  The  principal  products  raised  were  tobacco, 
maize,  and  wheat,  the  labor  of  cultivating  which 
was  performed  by  bands  of  negroes  under  overseers, 
who  strictly  enforced  every  regulation  with  the 
whip.  Having  been  put  to  attend  on  one  of  his 
master's  sons,  young  Frederick  escaped  the  more 
severe  labor  of  the  fields,  and  he  had  the  satisfso- 
tion  of  being  seldom  ^vhipped  ;  but  he  tells  us  that 
he  suffered  much  from  hunger,  cold,  and  other 
miseries.  In  hottest  summer  and  coldest  winter  he 
waa  kept  almost  naked ;  no  shoes,  no  stockings,  no 
jacket,  no  trousers — nothing  on  butr  a  coarse^  tow 
linen  shirt,  reaching  only  to  the  knees.  Neither 
had  he  any  bed  ;  he  lay  on  an  earthen  floor,  on  a 
sack  or  any  other  article  he  could  conveniently  se- 
cure. Along  with  the  ne&ro  children,  his  compan- 
ions, he  fed  at  a  trough  placed  on  the  ground ;  at 
these  meals  of  boiled  corn-meal,  some  used  oyster*, 
shells,  others  pieces  of  shingle,  and  some  only  their 
hands,  in  place  of  spoons ;  and  he  that  ate  fastest 
got  most — the  whole  affair  being  Kke  a  scramble  of 
monkeys. 

When  between  seven  and  eight  years  of  age,  our 
hero  was  selected  to  act  as  a  servant  to  a  daughter 
of  his  master,  who  was  married  to  a  ca4>tain  Thomas 
Auld  in  Baltimore.  This  was  a  joyous  rise  in  his 
condition.  Being  duly  washed  an.d  scrubbed,  he 
was  installed  for  the  first  time  in  a  pair  of  trousers,. 

*  ISbrrative  of  the  Life  of  Frederick  Douslass.  an  Amer- 
ican Slave,  written  by  himself.  Dublin :  Webb  and  Chap- 
man.   1846. 
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THE  CABMAQNOL6« 


From  Chunben'  Journal. 


THE  CARUEAGNOLE. 


Thk  pannagnole  was  the  name  of  a  song  and 
danoe  which  l^ame  popular  daring  the  terrible 
days  of  the  French  Revolution.    Expressive  of  a 

Suick  step,  lively  and  animating,  the  air  was  a  pro- 
igioQS  favorite  with  the  Parisian  mobs  of  that 
time,  who  used  to  call  for  it  from  military  bands 
and  the  orchestras  of  theatres,  and  join  in  dancing 
to  it,  singing  at  the  same  time  the  doggrel  verses 
which  had  been  oompoeed  for  it — some  of  which 
are  here  translated .  They  evidently  bear  reference 
to  the  first  triumphs  over  the  royal  family  and  their 
friends  in  August  and  September,  1793,  (Mon- 
sieur Veto  was  a  nickname  for  Louis  XVI.)  :— 

Madame  Veto  declared  that  she 
Would  slaughter  send  through  all  Paris ; 

She  lost,  as  it  appears. 

Thanks  to  our  cannoneers. 
Let  us  dance  the  Carmagnole^c. 

Monsieur  Veto  did  vow  that  he 
Would  to  his  country  faithful  be : 

How  has  he  kept  his  word  ? 

No  quarter — ^now  the  awoid  ! 
Let  us  dance,  &e. 

Antoinette  resolved,  good  lack ! 
To  make  us  fall  upon  our  back : 
She  missed  ;  and  as  we  roee. 
She  got  a  broken  nose. 
Let  us  dance,  ^c. 
•  •  • 

I  'm  a  sans-adoiU,  and  sing, 
Spite  the  council  and  the  king  : 

Hurra  Marseilles — the  cause, 

The  Bretons,  and  the  laws. 
Let  us  dance,  &c. 

We  *11  remember  long  and  sure 
The  sans-catottes  of  the  faubowrg : 

Drink  we  merrily, 

Doffs  of  liberty. 
Let  us  dance,  &c. 

The  sin^ng  and  dancing  of  the  Carmagnole  be- 
'  came  the  signal  of  ferocious  assaults  on  authority^ 
and  the  expression  of  savage  rejoicings  over  it. 
On  any  occasion  of  excitement  on  toe  streets,  round 
the  scaffold,  even  within  the  walls  of  the  conven- 
tion, troops  of  sans-culottes  would  be  seen  circling 
round  with  beating  feet  to  this  tune,  with  faces  full 
of  dreadful  meaning.  The  very  prisoners  whom 
suspicion  condemned  to  the  risk  of  a  horrible  death, 
no  one  could  say  how  soon,  would  cheer  them- 
selves with  the  Carmagnole.  **  Dansons  le  Car- 
magnole!^* were  amongst  the  most  familiar  words 
known  in  Paris  during  at  least  a  couple  of  yeara. 
Fashion  appropriated  the  word,  and  applied  it  to  a 
peculiar  form  of  blouse,  with  wide  sleeves,  worn  by 
th^  revolutionists,  and  all  those  who  wished  to 
make  a  show  of  their  patriotism.  Barr^re^  and 
some  other  members  of  the  convention,  also  gave 
the  name  of  Carmagnoles  to  the  measures  passed 
by  that  body,  and  to  some  of  the  orations  delivered 
from  the  parliamentary  tribune  in  fanatical  phrase- 
ology, having  reference  to  the  veto  or  opposition  of 
the  government,  or  to  the  victories  of  the  army. 
The  song  and  the  new-fashioned  garment  both  dis- 
appeared with  the  reign  of  terror. 

Our  readers  may  be  curious  to  l^m  the  history 
of  a  word  sft  celebrated.    Not  far  from  the  right 


bank  of  the  Po,  near  the  dty  of  Turio,  thne  fiiad, 
in  the  year  1405,  a  youth,  aged  fifteen,  who  had 
earned  a  good  character  as  keeper  of  ahoep  on  the 
farm  where  he  was  employed.  No  prowliiig  wolf, 
driven  bv  hunger  from  the  hills,  or  roving  man-at- 
arms,  whose  trade  was  war  and  rapine,  had  ever 
been  able  to  elude  his  watchfulness..  They  had 
sometimes,  it  is  true,  set  his  courage  at  defiaoce, 
but  with  a  result  that  made  them  repent  of  thbir 
temerity,  until  at  last  he  was  known  throughout 
the  country  as  'Uhe  bold  shepherd,  Francesco  Bac- 
tolomeo  Buasone." 

During  the  time  that  Francesco  was  thus  tend- 
ing sheep,  war  broke  out  in  Italy :  a  war  of  par- 
ties ;  and  so  eager  was  the  struggle  for  supremaoj, 
that  the  highwaya  were  infested  by  banda  of  bonr 
doUieri,  troop^  who  hired  themselves  to  the  heat 
paymaster,  or  to  the  chieftain  most  ready  to  aoeoid 
them  sack  and  pillage  in  the  cities  taken  by  atomi. 
Facino  Cane  was  one  of  those  partisan  leaders,  who 
fought  indifferently  for  Venice  or  Genoa,  Blilaa  or 
Turin,  careless  whether  their  banner  bote  the  evu- 
ffelical  lion  of  St.  Maijk,  or  the  silver  croaa  of  Sar- 
dinia. At  that  .time  no  pelrson  below  the  rank  of 
a  noble  could  rise  to  the  command  of  r^ular  troops ; 
but  to  be  a  leader  in  the  companies  of  t^ino  Cane, 
the  only  qualificationa  required  weis  a  wholeaoma 
contempt  of  danger,  and  such  skill  iii  strategy  as 
might  deceive  an  enemy  or  decide  a  victory. 

Francesco  was  slee|Hng  by  the  roadside  on  one 
of  those  evening  when^  in  luly,  the  declining  ana 
paints  the  sky  in  golden  splendor,  and  the  fieeay 
clouds  glow  with  hues  as  of  some  $ir-off  oonflagra- 
tion.  A  man  passing  by  stopped,  and  commanded 
the  youo^  shepherd  to  rise ;  whereupon  Francesco 
opened  his  eyes  and  rose  to  his  feet.  The  stranger 
regarded  him  with  a  scrutinizing  eye,  and  said 
musingly,  '*  There  is  a  man's  stature."  **  And  a 
man's  heart,'*  rejoined  Francesco,  raising  hia  arm 
to  strike  the  intruder,  who  had  aroused  him  so  oa- 
ceremoniously.  *'  I  am  Facino  Cane,"  leplied  the 
connoisseur  of  bone  and  muscle  :  on  hearing  whidi 
the  arm  of  the  shepherd  remained  suspended  for  aa 
instant,  and  then  fell  unnerved  to  his  side.  '*  Tes, 
Facino  Cane,  who  has  risen  fhuu  the  ranks  in  the 
troops  of  Visconti,  and  made  hiraaelf  prince  of  Tor- 
tone  and  Verceil,  because  the  world  belongs  to  men 
of  heart."  '*  In  that  case,"  answered  francesoo, 
^'  I  have  to  demand  my  portion  of  inheritance  firom 
Italy."  '*  Here  is  the  key  of  your  dnoal  castle," 
added  Facino,  buckling  a  heavy  sword  to  the  young 
man's  side,  whose  eyes  sparkled  aa  he  followed  the 
soldier-prince  in  his  journeys  over  the  covatry,  re- 
cruiting his  armv  with  all  those  who,  to  the  statue 
of  a  man,  added  the  desire  for  military  honors. 

In  14S4,  the  marriage  of  the  Count  of  Caald 
Nuovo  with  Antoinette  Visconti,  nieee  of  Philippe 
Marie,  Duke  of  Milan,  was  celebrated  in  the  capi- 
ul  of  the  duchy .  The  palace  del  BrokUo,  buik  for 
the  newly  wedded  pair,  resounded  with  festive 
songs ;  wnile  the  blaaonry  of  escutcheons,  hanging 
on  the  wainacotted  walls  of  tl»  hall  of  state, 
showed  with  what  proud  titles  the  sovereign  duke 
honored  a  subject  in  his  royal  alliance,  (kie  com- 
memorated the  taking  of  Placenza,  another  the  sur- 
render of  Brescia,  a  third  the  siege  of  Bergaroi ;  on 
the  other  side  the  guests  might  read,  Milan  recon- 
quered, and  the  reunion  of  Genoa  to  the  ducal 
crown  ;  while  in  the  centre  of  a  trophy  rose,  straight 
and  glitterinff,  the  ereat  sword  given  by  Facino 
Cane  to  the  shepherd  Francesco  Bartokmeo  Bua- 
aone,  become  successively  captain  and  general, 
under  the  name  of  Carmagnole ;  and  afterwaids,  by 
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the  mm»ge  now  apoloen  of»  eoant  and  nephew  of 
iJbe  doke  of  Milan. 

Not  long  after,  a  man  aeoused  of  hanng  excited 
Ilia  enthosiaMB  of  his  soldiers,  of  having  won  the 
love  of  conquered  people  by  his  moderation  in  the 
honr  of  victory,  and  of  having,  in  short,  injured  his 
master  by  his  high  position  in  the  esteem  and  ad- 
Bsiration  of  foreigners,  was  seen  slowly  foUowing 
tbe  road  to  Venioe.  He  left  behind  him  the  im- 
mense wealth  he  had  won,  confiscated  by  the  unjnst 
avariee  of  his  sovereign ;  and  without  knowing 
where  to  find  a  shelter,  he  carried  nothing  but  the 
great  sword  of  Paeino  Cane,  and  the  ineffaceable 
glory  aasoeiated  with  his  name.  It  is  said  that  one 
evening,  overcome  with  fatigue,  he  knocked  at  the 
door  of  a  mean  cottage,  and  being  without  the 
means  of  paying  for  a  lodging,  he  ventured  to  men- 
lion  a  name  proscribed  by  the  law  in  support  of 
lus  request  for  a  shelter  beneath  the  humble  roof. 
The  whole  family  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  great  gen- 
eral. The  women  offered  their  tenderest  cares, 
ibamen  volunteered  unlimited  service,  and  a  little 
ehiU  was  named  Felix  Glorioso  (Happy  and  GIo- 
zious)  on  the  spot,  from  having  touched,  in  his  play, 
Ifae  hilt  of  the  sword  of  Carmagnole. 

In  1490,  there  was  at  Venice  a  general  of  for- 
Imie,  whom  princes  even,  in  the  service  of  the  re- 
pnblie,  considered  it  an  honor  to  obey.  Having 
escaped  the  dagger  of  an  assassin,  sent  by  Duke 
Philippe  Biarie  or  Milan,  to  acquit  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude by  a  murder,  the  new  Venetian  generd  re- 
eeived  from  the  hands  of  the  doge,  before  the  altar 
of  St  Maik,  the  standard  and  baton  of  commander, 
which  assured  to  him  the  supreme  authority  over 
the  armies  and  territoj^  of  Venice.  This  man, 
loaded  with  honors  and  riches,  who  extended  every 
day  the  limits  of  the  republic,  and  consolidated  her 
power,  was  again  Carmagnole. 

The  5th  of  June,  1438,  the  ministers  of  justice 
bd  a  man  bound  and  gagged  between  the  two  col- 
of  the  Piaxetta  of  Venice.     An  assistant 


loiced  his  head  doWn  upon  the  block  which  stood 
prepared,  and  the  executioner,  with  one  blow, 
struck  off  the  head  of  tbe  sufferer,  already  half 
dead  with  grief  and  torture.  The  crime  publicly 
brought  against  him.  was  that  of  having  permitted 
Ibur  hundred  prisoners  of  war  to  return  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  their  fields.  Tbe  secret. accusation  was, 
iMwever,  having  merited  the  confidence  of  the 
senate,  without  leaving  anv  room  to  suspect  his 
fidelity  to  the  republic;  and  as  bis  influence  over 
the  army  could  not  be  diminished  without  failing  in 
the  recompense  due  to  him,  he  was  made  the  vic- 
tim of  an  unjust  trial,  under  the  impression  that 
there  was  less  of  ingratitude  in  taking  his  life,  than 
in  the  exhibition  of  distrust  sfter  all  the  services  he 
had  rendered. 

Is  it  necessary  to  add  that  this  man,  whom  ty- 
ranny doomed  to  a  traitor's  death,  but  whose  whole 
life  had  been  that  of  a  hero,  was  the  Sardinian 
shepherd  boy,  the  companion  of  Facino  Cane,  the 
Mviour  of  Duke  Philippe  Marie  of  Milan,  the  pro- 
tector of  Venice  ;  in  one  word,  Francesco  Barto- 
loroeo  Bu8fM>ne,  surnamed  Carmagnole  t 

It  was  originally  10  celebrate  this  popular  hero 
that  the  song  aed  dance  of  the  Carmagnole  took 
their  rise  in  Piedmont  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Strange  with  what  different  associatipns  the  name 
was  to  be  afterwards  invested. 


Tri  centenary  of  the  birthday  of  Pestalozzi  was 
celebrated,  on  the  12tb  of  January,  throughout  the 
whole  of  Pfotestant  Switzerhmd. 


NARRATIYB  OF  FREDERICK  DOUGLASS. 

[Independently  of  all  interest  in  the  story  itself,  whether 
truly  given  or  not,  it  is  important  for  us  to  know  what 
kind  of  narratives  about  America  are  spread  throagh 
Europe.  This  article  we  copy  firom  Chambers'  JournaL 
Other  notices  of  the  book  have  appeared  in  other  papers 
of  less  circulation.  'Talking  all  together,  not  less  than  one 
million  of  persons  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  hare  been 
excited  by  the  book  and  its  commentators.] 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  the  autobiog- 
raphy of  Frederick  Douglass,  a  person  of  color, 
lately  a  slave  in  the  United  States,  and  now  a  lec- 
turer in  the  cause  of  abolition.*  The  account  he 
gives  of  his  early  life,  and  the  condition  from  which 
he  was  able  to  relieve  himself,  bears  all  the  appear- 
ance of  trt^th,  and  must,  we  conceive,  help  con- 
siderably to  disseminate  correct  ideas  respecting 
slavery  and  its  attendant  evils.  Some  of  the  pa»- 
sages  present  a  dismal  picture  of  what  is  endured 
by  the  negro  race  in  the  slave-holding  states  of  the 
union.  J 

Douglass  was  bom  on  a  plantation  in  Talbot 
county,  Maryland,  about  the  year  1806,  his  mother 
being  a  negro  slave,  and  his  father  a  white  man — 
the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  he  has  reason  to  believe. 
Soon  after  his  birth  he  was  placed  under  the  charge 
of  a  negress  too  old  for  field  labor,  and  his  mother 
was  hired  out  to  a  planter  at  twelve  miles'  distances 
He  then  only  saw  her  occasionally  at  night,  when 
she  could  steal  away  to  visit  him  for  a  brief  space, 
in  order  to  be  back  before  sunrise,  whipping  being 
the  penalty  of  any  such  unauthorizea  absence. 
The  strength  of  the  maternal  feelings  may  be  judged  . 
of  from  the  fact  of  these  visits  to  see  her  child. 
3he  would  lie  down  and  clasp  him  to  her  bosom  for 
an  hour  or  two,  and  then  depart  long  ere  daybreak 
to  renew  her  labor  in  the  fields.  The  poor  woman 
died  when  her  boy  was  seven  years  old,  and  it  was 
long  before  he  knew  anything  about  it. 

On  the  plantation  of  his  uncompromising  proprie- 
tor, the  young  slave  passed  the  first  years  or  his 
life.  The  pnncipal  products  raised  were  tobacco, 
maize,  and  wheat,  the  labor  of  cultivating  which 
was  performed  by  bands  of  negroes  under  overseers, 
who  strictly  enforced  every  regulation  with  the 
whip.  Having  been  put  to  attend  on  one  of  his 
master's  sons,  young  Frederick  escaped  the  more 
severe  labor  of  the  fields,  and  he  had  the  satisfao- 
tion  of  being  seldom  ^hipped ;  but  he  tells  us  that 
he  suffered  much  from  hunger,  cold,  and  other 
miseries.  In  hottest  summer  and  coldest  winter  he 
was  kept  almost  naked ;  no  shoes,  no  stockings,  no 
jacket,  no  trousers — nothing  on  butr  a  coarse^  tow 
linen  shirt,  reaching  only  to  the  knees.  Neither 
had  he  any  bed  ;  he  lay  on  an  earthen  fioor,  on  a 
sack  or  any  other  article  he  could  conveniently  se- 
cure. Along  with  the  nearo  children,  his  compan- 
ions, he  fed  at  a  trough  placed  on  the  ground ;  at 
these  meals  of  boiled  corn-meal,  some  used  oyster*, 
shells,  others  pieces  of  shingle,  and  some  only  their 
hands,  in  place  of  spoons ;  and  he  that  ate  fastest 
got  most — the  whole  affiur  being  Kke  a  scramble  of 
monkeys. 

When  between  seven  and  eight  years  of  age,  our 
hero  was  selected  to  act  as  a  servant  to  a  daughter 
of  his  master,  who  was  married  to  a  ca4>tain  Thomas 
Auld  in  Baltimore.  This  was  a  joyous  rise  in  his 
condition.  Being  duly  washed  and  scrubbed,  he- 
was  installed  for  the  first  time  in  a  pair  of  trousers,. 

*  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Frederick  Dooslass.  an  Amer- 
ican Slave,  written  by  himself.  Dublin :  Webb  and  Chap- 
man.   1846. 
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wad  fell  hiinself  already  a  new  man.  At  Baltimore 
he  was  treated  with  unlooked-for  kindness,  dnd  his 
duty  was  so  far  from  being  irksome,  that  it  con- 
sisted only  in  taking  care  of  his  new  master's  son, 
little  Thomas  Auld.  Mrs.  Anid  did  not  entertain 
the  usual  notions  respecting  slavery,  and  was  dis- 
posed to  lighten  the  condition  of  the  dark-skinned 
boy — she  even  began  to  teach  him  to  read. 

**  Very  soon  after  I  went  to  live  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Auld,  she  very  kindly  commenced  to  teach 
me  the  A  B  C.  After  I  had  learned  this,  she  as- 
sisted me  in  learning  to  spell  words  of  three  or  four 
letters.  Just  at  this  point  of  my  progress,.  Mr. 
AuJd  found  out  what  was  going  on,  and  at  once 
forbade  Mrs.  Auld  to  instruct  me  further,  telling 
her,  among  other  things,  that  it  was  unlawful,  as 
well  as  unsafe,  tp  teach  a  slave  to  read.  To  use 
his  own  words,  further,  he  said,  *  If  you  give  a 
nigger  an  inch,  he  will  take  an  ell.  A  nigger 
should  ^now  nothing  but  to  obey  his  master — to  do 
as  he  is  told  to  do.  Learning  would  spoil  the  best 
nigger  in  the  world.  Now,'  said  he,  '  if  you  teach 
that  nigger  (speaking  of  myself)  how  to  read, 
there  would  be  no  keeping  him.  It  would  for- 
ever unfit  him  to  be  a  slave.  He  would  at  once 
become  unmanageable,  and  of  no  value  to  his  mas- 
ter. As  to  himself,  it  could  do  him  no  good,  but 
a  great  deal  of  harm.  It  would  make  him  discon- 
tented and  unhappy.'  These  words  sank  deep  into 
my  heart,  stirred  up  sentiments  within  that  lay 
slumbering,  and  called  into  existence  an  entirely 
new  train  of  thought.  It  was  a  new  and  special 
revelation,  explaining  dark  and  mysterious  things, 
with  which  my  youthful  understanding  had  strug- 
gled, but  struggled  in  vain.  I  now  understood 
what  had  been  to  me  a  most  perplexing  difficulty^- 
namely,  the  white  man's  power  to  enslave  the  black 
man.  It  was  a  grand  achievement,  and  I  prized  it 
highly.  From  that  moment  I  understood  the  path- 
way from  slavery  to  freedom.  It  was  just  what  I 
wanted,  and  I  got  it  at  a  time  when  I  the  least  ex- 
pected it.  Whils^  I  was  saddened  by  the  thought 
of  losing  the  aid  of  my  kind  mistress,  I  was  glad- 
dened by  the  invaluable  instruction  which,  by  the 
merest  accident,  I  had  gained  from  my  master. 
Though  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of  learning  with- 
out a  teacher,  I  set  out  with  high  hope,  and  a  fixed 
purpose,'  at  whatever  cost  of  trouble,  to  learn  how 
to  read." 

Inspired  with  this  ardent  wish,  young  Frederick 
took  every  opportunity  to  learn  not  only  to  read, 
but  to  write ;  and  only  succeeded  by  dint  of  many 
stratagems  and  much  patience.  '*  The  plan  which 
I  adopted,  (says  he,)  and  the  one  by  which  I  was 
most  -successful,  was  that  of  making  friends  of  all 
the  little  white  boys  whom  I  met  in  the  street. 
As  many  of  these  as  I  could,  I  converted  into 
teachers.  With  their  kindly  aid,  obtained  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  in  difilerent  places,  I  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  learning  to  read.  When  I  was  sent  on 
errands,  I  always  took  my  book  with  me,  and  by 
going  one  part  of  my  errand  quickly,  I  found  time 
to  get  a  lesson  before  my  return.  I  used  also  to 
carry  bread  with  me,  enough  of  which  was  alwa]^ 
in  thie  hoqse,  and  to  which  I  was  always  welcome 
-—for  I  was  much  better  off  in  this  regard  than 
many  of  the  poor  white  children  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. This  bread  I  used  to  bestow  on  the  hungry 
little  urchins,  who,  in  return,  would  give  me  that 
more  valuable  bread  of  knowledge.  I  am  strongly 
-tempted  to  give  the  names  of  two  or  three  of  those 
(little  boys,  as  a  testimonial  of  the  gratitude  and 
saffection  I  bear  them ;  but  prudence  forbids ;  not 
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that  it  would  injure  me,  but  it  might  emhtjom 
them,  for  it  is  almost  an  unpardonable  ofifence  to 
teach  slaves  to  read  in  this  Christian  country  !" 

Being  now  able  to  read,  he  had  obtained  a  key 
by  which  he  could  open  the  treasures  of  knowledge 
hidden  to  the  poor  unlettered  negro  population. 
But  the  gift  of  learning  brought  with  it  depressing 
considerations.  The  Siought  of  being  a  slave  for 
life  bore  heavily  on  his  heart ;  and  whDe  yet  only 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  began  to  inquire  of  himself 
how  it  should  be  the  fate  of  some  men  to  be  slaves 
and  others  freemen.  This  very  puzzling  question 
was  at  length  cleared  up  by  his  perusal  of  a  book 
entitled  *'  the  Columbian  Orator,"  which  he  chanced 
to  get  hold  of.  At  every  opportunity  he  read  this 
book,  in  which,  says  he,  "  1  found  among  much 
interesting  matter,  a  dialogue  between  a  master 
and  his  slave.  The  slave  was  represented  as 
having  run  away  from  his  master  three  times. 
The  dialogue  exhibited  the  conversation  which 
took  place  between  them,  when  the  slave  was 
retaken  the  third  time.  In  this  dialogue  the  whole 
argument  in  behalf  of  slavery  was  brought  forward 
by  the  master,  all  of  which  was  dispos^  of  by  the 
slave.  The  slave  was  made  to  say  some  yeiy 
smart  as  well  as  impressive  things  in  reply  to  his 
master — ^things  which  had  the  desired  though 
unexpected  efifect,  for  the  conversation  resulted  in 
the  voluntary  emancipation  of  the  slave  on  the  part 
of  the  master.  In  the  same  book  I  met  with  one 
of  Sheridan's  mighty  speeches  on  and  in  behalf  of 
Catholic  emancipation.  These  were  choice  docu- 
ments to  me.  I  read  them  over  and  over  again 
with  unabated  interest.  They  gave  tongue  to 
interesting  thoughts  of  my  own  soul,  which  had 
frequently  flashed  through  my  mind,  and  died 
away  for  want  of  utterance.  The  moral  which  I 
gained  from,  the  dialogue  was  the  power  of  truth 
over  the  conscience  of  even  a  slaveholder.  What 
I  got  from  Sheridan  was  a  bold  denunciation  of 
slavery,  and  a  powerful  yindication  of  human 
rights.  The  reading  of  these  documents  enabled 
me  to  utter  my  thoughts,  and  to  meet  the  argu- 
ments brought  forward  to  sustain  slavery ;  bat 
while  they  relieved  me  of  one  diflUculty,  they 
brought  on  another  even  more  painful  than  the  one 
of  which  I  was  relieved.  The  more  I  read,  the 
more  I  was  led  to  abhor  and  detest  my  enslavers. 
I  could  regard  them  in  no  other  light  than  a  band 
of  successful  robbers,  who  had  left  then:  homes, 
and  gone  to  Africa,  and  stolen  us  from  our  homes, 
and  in  a  strange  land  reduced  us  to  slavery.  I 
loathed  them  as  being  the  meanest  as  well  as  the 
most  wicked  of  men.  As  I  read  and  contemplated 
the  subject,  behold  that  very  discontentment  which 
master  had  predicted  would  follow  my  learning  to 
read  had  already  come,  to  torment  and  sting  my 
soul  to  unutterable  anguish." 

While  in  this  state  of  mind,  he  heard  something 
of  the  abolition  movement  in  the  northern  states. 
''  I  went  one  day  down  to  the  wharf;  and  seeing 
two  Irishmen,  unloading  a  scow  of  stone,  I  went 
unasked  and  helped  them.  When  we  had  fin- 
ished, one  of  them  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I 
were  a  slave.  I  told  him  J  was.  He  asked, 
'Are  you  a  slave  for  lifel'  I  told  him  that  I 
was.  The  good  Irishman  seemed  to  be  deeply 
affected  by  the  statement.  He  said  to  the  other  that 
it  was  a  pity  so  fine  a  little  fellow  as  myself  should 
be  a  slave  for  life.  He  said  that  it  was  a  shame 
to  hold  me.  They  both  advised  me  to  run  away 
to  the  north  ;  that  I  should  find  friends  there,  and 
that  I  should  be  free.    I  pretended  not  to  be 
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ittlensted  in  what  they  said,  and  traated  them  as 
If  I  did  not  understand  them ;  for  I  feared  they 
might  he  treacherous.  White  men  have  been 
known  to  encourage  slaves  to  escape,  and  then,  to 
get  the  reward,  catch  them  and  return  them  to 
Uieir  masters.  I  was  afraid  that  these  seemingly 
good  men  might  use  me  so ;  bat  I  nevertheless 
remembered  their  advice,  and  from  that  time  I 
resolved  to  ran  away." 

Meanwhile  he  learned  to  write,  beginning  by 
imitating  the  letters  chalked  on  the  timber  in  a 
ship-bnilding  yard.  <*  Afler  that,  when  I  met  with 
any  boy  who  I  knew  could  write,  I  would  tell  him 
I  eonld  write  as  well  as  he.  The  next  word  would 
be,  •  I  don't  believe  you.  Let  me  see  you  try  it.' 
I  would  then  make  the  letters  which  I  had  been 
80  ibrtnnate  as  to  learn,  and  asked  him  to  beat 
that.  In  this  way  I  got  a  good  many  lessons  in 
writing,  which  it  is  quite  possible  I  should  never 
h&ve  gotten  in  any  other  way.  During  this  time 
my  eopy-book  was  the  board-fence,  brick  wall,  and 
pavement ;  my  pen  and  ink  was  a  lump  of  chalk. 
With  these  I  learned  mainly  how  to  write.  I 
then  eommenoed  and  continued  copying  the  italics 
in  Webster's  Spelling  Book,  untU  I  could  make 
them  all  without  looking  on  the  book.  By  this 
time  my  little  master  Thomas  had  gone  to  school, 
and  learned  how  to  write,  and  had  written  over  a 
nnmber  of  copy-books.  These  had  been  brought 
home,  and  shown  to  some  of  our  near  neighbors, 
and  then  laid  aside.  By  copying  these,  I  finally 
Boeceeded  in  learning  how  to  write." 

After  various  turns  in  his  condition,  he  was,  by 
the  death  of  his  owner,  in  1833,  transferred  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Aold  at  St.  Michael's,  where  he  was 
exposed  to  much  harsh  treatment.  This  new  pro- 
prietor affected  to  be  more  than  usually  devout ; 
out  this,  to  the  surprise  of  Frederick,  neither  made 
him  more  humane  to  his  slaves,  nor  led  him  to 
emancipate  them.  "  Prior  to  bis  conversion,  he 
relied  upon  his  own  depravity  to  shield  and  sustain 
him  in  his  savage  barbarity ;  but  after  his  conver- 
sion, he  found  religious  sanction  and  support  for 
his  slave-holding  cruelty.  He  made  the  greatest 
pretensions  to  piety.  His  house  was  the  house  of 
prayer.  He  prayed  morning,  noon,  and  night. 
He  very  soon  distinguished  himself  among  his 
brethren,  and  was  soon  made  a  class-leader  and 
exhorter.  His  activity  in  revivals  was  great,  and 
he  proved  himself  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
the  church  in  converting  many  souls.  His  house 
was  the  preachers'  home.  They  used  to  take 
great  pleasure  in  coming  there  to  put  up ;  for 
whUe  he  starved  us,  he  stuffed  them." 

Neither  the  religious  nor  the  intellectual  culture 
t4  the  slaves  on  the  establishment  troubled  this  set 
of  worthies;  they  in  fact  set  their  faces  against 
any  improvement  in  the  condition  of  these  unfortu- 
nate beings.  A  young  man  having  collected  the 
negroes  together  on  the  Sunday  evenings  to  teach 
them  to  read  the  New  Testament,  the  school  was 
broken  up  by  an  irruption  of  the  leaders  of  the 
class-meetings,  armed  with  sticks  and  other  mis- 
siles. '*I  have  said  my  master  found  religious 
sanction  for  his  cruelty.  As  an  example,  f  will 
state  one  of  many  facts  going  to  prove  the  charge. 
I  have  seen  him  tie  up  a  lame  young  woman,  and 
whip  her  with  a  heavy  cowskin  upon  her  naked 
shoulders,  causing  the  warm  red  blood  to  drip; 
and,  in  justification  of  the, bloody  deed,  he  would 
quote  this  passage  of  Scripture — ^  He  that  knoweth 
his  master's  will,  and  doeth  it  not,  shall  be  beaten 
with  many  stripes.'    Master  would  keep  this  lac- 


erated young  woman  tied  up  in  this  horrid  situation 
four  or  five  hours  at  a  time.  I  have  known  him  to 
tie  her  up  early  in  the  morning  and  whip  her 
before  breakfast;  leave  her,  go  to  his  store,  return 
at  dinner-time,  and  whip  her  a^ain,  cutting  her  in 
theplaces  already  made  raw  with  his  cruel  lash." 

Irederick  did  not  please  his  master,  who  alleged 
he  had  been  spoilea  by  a  city  life ;  and,  to  bnng 
him  in  as  a  good  field  hand,  he  was  transferred  for 
a  term  to  Mr.  Covey,  a  great  professor  of  religion, 
and  a  person  reputed  for  his  abilities  as  a  '*  nigger- 
breaker."  He  had  been  at  this  new  home  only  a 
week,  when  he  committed  the  unpardonable  crime 
of  allowing  a  team  of  oxen  with  a  dray  to  break 
away  from  him  in  the  woods.  Catching  the  ani- 
mals after  several  hours'  toil,  and  returning  home, 
he  tells  Mr.  Covey  what  had  happened.  **  He 
ordered  me  to  return  to  the  woods  again  imme- 
diately. I  did  so,  arid  he  followed  on  after  me. 
Just  as  I  got  into  the  woods,  he  came  up  and  told 
me  to  stop  my  cart,  and  that  he  would  teach  me 
how  to  trifle  away  my  time,  and  break  gates.  He 
then  went  to  a  large  gum-tree,  and  with  his  axe 
cut  three  large  switches,  and,  after  trimming  them 
up  neatiy  with  his  pocket-knife,  he  ordered  me  to 
take  off  my  clothes.  I  made  Imn  no  answer,  but 
stood  with  my  clothes  on.  He  repeated  his  order, 
I  still  made  him  no  answer,  nor  did  I  move  to 
strip  myself.  Upon  this  he  rushed  at  me  with  the 
fierceness  of  a  tiger,  tore  off  my  clothes,  and 
lashed  me  till  he  had  worn  out  his  switches,  cutting 
me  so  savagely  as  to  leave  the  marks  visible  for  a 
long  time  after.  This  whipping  was  the  first  of  a 
number  just  like  it,  and  for  similar  offences.  I 
lived  with  Mr.  Covey  one  year.  During  the  first 
six  months  of  that  year j*^  scarce  a  week  passed 
without  his  whipping  me.  I  was  seldom  free  from 
a  sore  back.  My  awkwardness  was  almost  always 
his  excuse  for  whipping  me.  We  were  worked 
folly  up  to  the  point  of  endurance.  Long  before 
day  we  were  up,  our  horses  fed,  and  by  the  first 
approach  of  day  we  were  off  to  the  field  with  our 
hoes  and  ploughing  teams.  Mr.  Covey  gave  us 
enough  to  eat,  but  scarce  time  to  eat  it. ,  We  were 
often  less  than^  ^ye  minutes  taking  our  meals. 
We  were  often  in  the  field  from  the  first  approach 
of  day  till  its  last  lingering  ray  had  left  us ;  and  at 
saving  fodder-time,  midnight  often  caught  us  in 
the  field  binding  blades.  Made  to  drink  the  bitter- 
est dregs  of  slavery,  Mr.  Covey  succeeded  in 
breaking  me.  I  was  broken  in  body,  soul,  and 
spirit.  My  natural  elasticity  was  crushed,  my 
intellect  languished,  the  disposition  to  read  de- 
parted, the  cheerful  spark  that  lingered  about  my 
eye  died,  the  dark  night  of  slavery  closed  in  upon 
me ;  and  behold  a  man  transformed  into  a  brute ! 
Sunday  was  my  only  leisure  time.  I  spent  this  in 
a  sort  of  beast-like  stupor  between  sleeping  and 
waking  under  some  large  tree.  At  times  I  would 
rise  up,  a  flash  of  energetic  freedom  would  dart 
through  my  soul,  accompanied  with  a  faint  gleam 
of  hope  tiiat  flickered  for  a  moment  and  then  van- 
ished. I  sank  down  again,  mourning  over  my 
wretched  condition.  I  viras  sometimes  prompted  to 
take  my  life  and  that  of  Covey,  but  was  prevented 
by  a  combination  of  hope  and  fear.  My  sufferings 
on  this  plantation  seem  now  like  a  dream  rather 
than  a  stern  reality." 

We  must  pass  over  some  distressing  details 
which  follow,  and  take  up  the  narrative  of  our  hero 
in  January,  1824,  on  his  removal  from  Mr.  Covey 
to  the  establishment  of  Mr.  William  Freeland,  a 
person  of  a  more  generous  disposition,  and  withont 
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V»f  pzetemdoiis  on  the  seoro  of  religion.  '^  This, 
In  my  opioion  (says  Frederick,)  was  truly  a  great 
advantage.  I  assert  moat  unhesitatingly,  that  the 
religion  of  the  south  is  a  oiere  covering  for  the 
most  horrid  crimes,  a  justifier  of  the  most  appalling 
barbarities,  a  sanctilier  of  the  most  hateful  frauds, 
and  a  dark  shelter  under  which  the  darkest,  foulest, 
grossest,  and  most  infernal  deeds  of  slaveholders 
find  the  strongest  protection.  Were  I  to  be  a^^ 
reduced  to  the  chains  of  slavery,  next  to  that 
enslavement  I  should  regard  being  the  slave  of  a 
religious  master  the  greatest  calamity  that  could 
bef^l  me.  For  of  afl  slaveholders  with  whom  I 
have  ever  met,  religious  slaveholders  are  the 
worst.  I  have  ever  mund  them  the  meanest  and 
basest,  the  most  cruel  and  cowardly  of  all  others." 
Of  course,  in  making  these  observations,  our 
author  wishes  to  guard  his  readers  against  the 
notion  that  true  piety  is  an  enemy  of  freedom  and 
justice ;  he  only  means  to  show  how  religion  is 
employed  as  a  cloak  for  every  iniquity  in  the 
southern  states  of  the  union. 

Freeland  was  a  humane  master,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1834,  Frederick  had  the  satisfaction  of 
being  hired  by  him  from  his  proprietor  for  one 
year  longer.  This  permitted  hua  to  devote  some 
little  leisure  time  to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind, 
and  the  instruction  of  the  negroes  with  whom  he 
lived.  Along  with  two  of  these  he  contrived  a 
plan  of  escape,  to  be  aided  by  passes,  which  he 
had  the  ability  to  write.  The  runaways  were, 
however,  taken  i"^  and  after  confinement  in  jail,  our 
hero,  verv  much  downcast,  was  sent  to  labor  in  a 
sKip-builder*s  yard  in  Baltimore.  Here  he  was 
shockingly  abased  by  the  white  workmen,  and  on 
one  occasion  was  so  much  beaten  that  he  had  to 
be  removed ;  and,  after  this,  for  some  time  was 
permitted  to  hire  himself  out,  on  the  condition  that 
all  he  made  by  his  labor  should  be  paid  over 
weekly  to  his  ^wner.  ''In  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1838, 1  became  ouite  restless.  I  could  see  no 
reason  why  I  should,  at  the  end  of  each  week, 
pour  the  reward  of  my  toil  'Qto  the  purse  of  my 
master.  When  I  carried  to  him  my  weekly  wages, 
he  would,  afler  counting  the  money,  look  me  in 
the  face  with  a  robber-like  fierceness,  and  adc, 
**Is  this  allV  He  was  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  the  last  cent.  He  would,  however, 
when  I  made  him  six  dollars,  sometimes  give  me 
six  cents,  to  encourage  me.  It  had  the  opposite 
efiect.  I  regarded  it  as  a  sort  of  admission  of  my 
right  to  the  whole.  The  fact  that  he  gave  me  any 
part  of  my  wages  was  proof,  to  my  mind,  that  he 
believed  me  entitled  to  the  whole  of  them.  I 
always  felt  worse  for  having  received  anything, 
for  I  feared  that  the  giving  me  a  few  cents  would 
ease  his  conscience,  and  make  him  feel  himself  to 
be  a  pretty  honorable  sort  of  robber."  Disoonteat 
at  this  as  well  as  every  other  mode  of  coercion,  at 
length,  in  September,  1838,  induced  Frederick  to 
attempt  once  more  his  escape,  in  which  if  he 
failed,  he  might  reckon  on  the  severest  punishment, 
besides  being  placed  efiectually  beyond  the  means 
of  anj  fresh  effort  at  freedom.  Fortunately  he 
laid  his  plans  so  well  that  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
New  York  without  interruption*  The  more  effect- 
ually to  escape  detection,  he  changed  his  name. 
Hitherto,  he  had  borne  his  mother^s  name  Bailey, 
which  he  changed  to  Johnson  on  leaving  Balti- 
more ;  and  this  he  aflerwards  dropped,  to  take 
that  of  Douglass.  At  New  York  he  was  joined 
by  a  young  woman  from  Baltimore,  to  whom  he 


was  nnited  in  marriaee.  The  newly-manied  pur, 
not  thinking  themsdves  safe  in  this  great  city, 
went  to  New  Bedford,  a  sea-port  in  Mamchusetts. 
Here  the  extent  of  shipping  and  proo&  of  wealth 
astonished  him.  '*  Added  to  this,  almost  every- 
body seemed  to  be  at  work,  but  noiselessly  so, 
compared  with  what  I  had  been  accustomed  to  in 
Baltimore.  There  were  no  loud  songs  heard  fam 
those  engaged  in  loading  and  unlowJUng  ships.  I 
heard  no  deep  oaths  or  horrid  curses  on  the 
laborer.  I  saw  no  whipping  of  men ;  but  all 
seemed  to  go  smoothly  on.  Every  man  appeared 
to  understand  his  work,  and  went  at  it  with  a 
sober  yet  cheerful  earnestness,  which  betokened 
the  deep  inierest  which  he  felt  m  what  he  was 
doing,  as/ well  as  a  sense  of  his  own  dignity  as  a 
man.  To  me  this  looked  exceedingly  strange. 
JFrom  the  wharfs  I  strolled  around  and  over  the 
town,  gazing  with  wonder  and  admiration  at  the 
splendid  churches,  beautiful  dwellings,  and  finely- 
cultivated  gardens ;  evincing  an  amount  of  wealth, 
comfort,  taste,  and  refinement,  such  as  I  had  never 
seen  in  any  part  of  slaveholding  Maryland." 

On  the  third  day  after  his  arrival  he  procured 
employment  on  the  wharfs;  there  being  no  wo^ 
too  hard  or  too  dirty  which  he  did  not  gladly 
undertake.  '*I  was  ready  to  saw  wood,  shorA 
coal,  carry  the  hod,  sweep  the  chimney,  or  roll  oil 
casks,  sll  of  which  I  did  for  nearly  three  years  in 
New  Bedford  before  I  became  known  to  the  aoti- 
slavery  world."  Having  accidentally  been  led  to 
speak  of  slavery  at  a  meeting  of  abolitionists,  he 
seemed  to  have  at  length  alighted  on  his  preper 
vocation  ;  and  from  that  time  until  now  he  has 
been  engaged  in  publicly  pleading  the  cause  of  his 
unfortunate  brethren. 

On  his  quitting  America  for  Europe,  a  meeting 
of  persons  frienoly  to  emancipation  took  plaee  at 
Lynn,  Massachusetts,  where  he  had  resided  for 
the  last  two  years,  and  unanimously  passed  the 
following  resolution  in  his  favor : — *'  That  we  me 
especially  desirous  that  Frederick  Douglass,  who 
came  to  this  town. a  fugitive  from  slavery,  should 
bear  with  him  to  the  shores*  of  the  old  world  our 
unanimous  testimony  to  the  fidelity  with  which  he 
has  sustained  the  various  relations  of  life,  and  to 
the  deep  respect  with  which  he  is  now  regarded  by 
every  friend  of  liberty  throughout  our  borders." 
Mr.  Douglass  is  now,  we  believe,  in  Great  Britain, 
lecturing  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  we  should 
suppose  ibw  could  be  more  capable  of  depicting 
the  horrors  of  that  great  national  iniquity. 

Photography  applied  to  Astronomy. — ^Pro- 
fessor NichoU,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
Photography,  suggested  that  it  might  be  applied 
to  astronomical  purposes ;  but  to  the  present  time 
no  practical  results  have  been  attained.  In  Italy, 
however,  photographic  maps  have  been  made  of 
the  heavens;  and  the  forms  of  the  nebula  have 
been  transferred  to  a  photographic  stone  and  from 
thence  to  paper.  The  nucleus  of  the  nebula  of 
Adromeda  was  subjected  to  a  magnifying  power 
of  834  and  then  daguerreotyped.  By  this  process 
it  was  resolved  into  a  great  number  of  luminous 
points.  These,  by  the  application  of  a.  higher 
magnifying  ^power,  may  turn  out  to  be^  stars. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  magnifying  power  by  this 
process,  for  a  magnified  daguerreotype  image  may 
be  illuminated  and  again  magnified,  and  the  im- 
age thua  obtained  may  be  iUuminated  and  magni- 
fied in  its  turn. 
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Fkom  ths  N.  a  OomntseUl  BuIlaUa. 
NORTHERN  PROVINCES  OF  MEXICO. 

Mkmoramda. — In  a  Ute  visit  to  the  anny  at 
Corpus  Christ],  the  attention  of  the  writer  was 
drawn  to  the  political  condition  of  Mexico,  and  es- 
pecially of  t^e  northern  provinces  of  that  republic. 
He  ha^  the  advantage  of  conversing  with  intelli- 

B«t  persons  who  had  recently  been  in  Matarooros, 
oaterey,  Saltillo,  etc.  His  conclusions  from  the 
inionnation  obtained  are  as  follows :  That  the 
late  revolution  of  General  Paredes  was  exclusively 
a  military  one,  to  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
Mexican  people  was  opposed. — That  the  provinces 
of  Tamaulipas,  New  ijeon,  Cohahuila,  San  Luis 
de  Potosi,  Zacatecas  and  Chihuahua  are  especially 
oppoeed  to  the  Paredes  movement,  and  only  await 
a  favorable  moment  to  declare  by  force  their  oppo- 
sition. 

General  Arista,  it  is  said,  desires  the  independ- 
enoe  of  these  provinces,  and  would  have  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt  some  months  since,  and  pre- 
vious to  the  Paredes  demonstration,  if  the  troops 
of.  the  United  Sutes  had  taken  a  strong  position 
on  the  Rio  Grande.  The  hope  is  now  entertained 
by  ArisU  and  the  people,  that  Paredes  will  not 
tnat  with  the  United  States,  and  that  the  depart- 
ore  of  Mr.  Slidell,  the  Ameriisan  minister,  from 
Mezioo,  will  be  the  signal  for  the  United  States  to 
take  strong  measures  to  put  an  end  to  the  quasi 
war  now  existing.  That  the  best  measure  to  ef- 
fect this  object  would  be  the  marching  of  10,000 
neo  to  the  Panuc^  or  Tampico  river,  which  would 
at  once  induct  the  northern  provinces  to  declare 
their  permanent  secession  from  the  lepublie  of 
Mexico. 

Th^  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  while  the  government  did  not  directly  en- 
eemage  such  a  revolution,  to  iodireotly  assure  the 
people  of  the  northern  provinces,  by  the  prudent 
eeodoct  of  the  troops  in  their  advance  on  the  Pa- 
■aca,  that  the  rights  and  property  of  all  would  be 
preserved,  without  molestation  of  any  kind.  A 
political  change  thus  efiected,  and  resulting  from 
the  eperations  necessary  to  bring  the  gevernment 
of  Mexico  to  terms,  would  make  it  incumbent  on 
the  United  States  in  future  negotiations  with  Mex- 
ico to  compel  it  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  the  northern  provinces.  That  the  policy  of 
this  movement  is  obvious  as  regards  a  speedy  ad- 
justment of  the  affairs  with  Mexico,  and  as  secur- 
ing to  the  United  Slates  the  Rio  Grande  and  a 
portion  of  Upper  California.  - 

The  policy  is  quite  as  clear  in  binding  to  the 
United  S.utes  an  independent  republic,  filled  with 
the  most  intelligent  of  the  Mexicsa  population, 
diawn  to  us  by  considerations  of  proteetion^aad 
great  commercial  facilities,  and  especially  of  free- 
don  from  future  strifes  of  military  despots,  to 
whibh  Mexico  has  been  siibjeet  ever  since  it  be- 
eame  independent  of  Spain.  That  the  advantages 
to  the  United  States  would  be  immense,  by  plao- 
iog  such  a  republic  between  them  and  the  repub- 
lic of  Mexico,  and  by  the  extended  and  peaceful 
iotercoorse  of  trade.  That  in  order  to  secure  this 
state  of  things  it  would  be  wise  to  impress  upon 
tl|B  authorities  of  the  new  republic  that  their  true 
interests  would  be  in  a  permanent  peace,  in  which 
the  rich  resources  of  their  country  would  be  surpri- 
angly  developed ;  that,  to  avoid  future  daai^ns  of 
ambitions  men,  the  army^  which  has  always  been 
the  point  d'appui  of  revolution,  should  no  longer 
exist;   that  under  the  guaranty  of  ths  United 


States,  the  new  zepohlic  would  require  neither 
army  nor  navy,  thereby  avoiding  a  great  expense ; 
that  a  cheap  government  should  be  established, 
following  the  examples  of  our  states,  and  that  a 
free  trade  should  be  established. 

There  is  not  time  in  this  brief  and  hastily  writ-  , 
ten  memoir  to  discuss  the  reciprocal  advantages 
that  would  flow  to  both  countries,  and  the  remain- 
ing pages  are  devoted  to  the  plan  of  operation,  fiiat 
stating  that  the  naval  operations  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  should  he  strictly  confined  to  the  blockade 
of  the  ports  of  Mexico,  and  the  possession  of  Tam- 
pico with  a  view  to  its  establishment  as  the  main 
depot  of  supply  to  the  army  after  it  reached  the 
Panuca  or  Tampico  nver,  and  San  Luis  de  Potosi. 
The  coast  of  the  Pacific  should  be  blockaded,  and 
Monterey  and  St.  Francisco  taken  possession  of 
by  the  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  briefly  stated.  The  reduction  of  Sl 
Juan  d'  Ulloa  could  only  he  effected,  if  properly 
defended,  by  ^eat  loss,  and  when  taken  would  ex- 
hibit a  point  in  our  possession'  neither  afibrding 
facilities  as  a  depot  nor  as  a  starting  pomt  for  aa 
invading  army  on  the  city  of  Mexico. 

The  road  leading  to  Mexico  from  Vera  Cnis 
could  easily  be  defended  by  a  very  inferior  force. 
The  force  oonsideied  necessary  to  march  upoa  the 
Panuca  is  10,000  men ;  say  5000  r^ulars  and 
5000  volunteers,  of  which  there  shonld  be  3000 
Texans,  who  have  held  arms  in  their  hands  for  ten 
years,  and  3000  volunteers  from  Louisiana.  If 
more  troops,  were  required,  the  northern  provinces 
of  Mexico  would  furnish  them,  under  able  ofiieers, 
of  whom  Greneral  Arista  is  acknowledged- to  be  the 
ablest.  The  squadron  operating  before  Tampiee 
should  be  supplied  with  1000  marines  and  artiller- 
ists, to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  that  place.  The 
plan  of  the  campaign  is  as  follows :  5000  men 
march  from  Mier,  on  Monterey,  and  6000  men 
march  from  Loxedo,  on  Saltillo.  The  two  col- 
umna  march  on  converging  roads  to  San  Luis  de 
Potosi,  and  the  communication  with  Tampico 
along  the  line  of  the  Panuca  is  established. 

The  Panuca  thus  becomes  the  base  of  opera- 
tions, from  which  negotiations  with  Mexico  would 
most  probably  be  begun.  If  the  government  of 
Mexico  proved  obstinate,  the  army  must  march  on 
the  city  of  Mexico,  afrer  being  reinforced  by  10,- 
000  men,  the  principal  part  of  whieh  might  be 
landed  at  Tampico.  The  road  from  Mier  to  Mon- 
terey, and  thence  to  Sao  Lnis  de  Potosi,  is  said 
to  be  a  very  good  one,  and  the  country  affords 
ample  provisions  and  water.  The  road  from  Lo- 
redo,  by  Saltillo,  afifords  equal  facilities  except  in 
the  supply  of  water  on  a  distance  of  48  miles' only. 
This  distance  could  be  overcome  in  two  days  by 
foroed  marches.  The  object  of  marching  in  two 
columns  to  San  Luis.de  Potosi  is  to  secure  the 
only  two  roads  leading  to  that  point  from  the  Rio 
Grande. 

A  favorable  impression  would  also  be  prodaeed 
among  the  population  by  the  prudent  conduct  of 
the  troops.  A  detachment  must  remain  at  Lttredo 
to  observe  the  road  to  San  Antonia,'and  keep  the 
Indians  in  check.  1000  mounted  riflemen  should 
be  assembled  at  Bent's  Fort,  and  march  thence  on 
Santa  Fe.  It  would  only  be  necessary  to  send 
9000  regulars  to  the  present  army  of  occupation, 
and  raise  5000  volunteers,  which  could  be  efiected 
in  one  month  after  the  dste  of  orders.  In  six  weeks 
the  whole  army  could  be  en  route  beyond  the  Rio 
Grande.  In  thirty  days  aAer,  the  line  of  the  Psr 
nuca  will  be  established.    This  brief  memoir  does 
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not  enter  into  details,  for  the  military  man  will  at 
once  appreciate  the  demonstration  it  proposes; 
and  the  statesman  will  as  readily  grasp  its  conse- 
quences as  most  favorable  to  an  honorable  peace 
with  Mexico  ;  to  the  improved  political  condition  of 
a  new  bom  contiguous  republic,  whose  people  de- 
sire protection  and  peace  in  order  to  develope  the 
bounteous  resources  of  their  country  ;  and  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  by  securing  a  w^U 
defined  frontier,  and  an  increase  of  internal  trade. 
Galveston^  February  16,  1846.  C. 


THE  ANOLO-8AXONS  IN  AHEBICA. 


From  the  Ooogngational  Joamal,  (Concord,  N.  H.) 
THE  ANGLO-SAXONS  IN  AMERICA. 

The  actual  and  prospective  additions  to  our 
national  domain,  are  fitted  to  awaken  great  thoughts 
of  our  country's  destiny.  Already  it  covers  a  ter- 
ritory of  the  size  of  one  half  of  Europe,  and  when 
it  shall  be  peopled  as  densely,  will  contain  a  popu- 
lation of  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions ;  peopled 
like  Massachusetts,  it  will  contain  seventy  millions 
more.  Right  or  wrong  in  the  motives  and  meas- 
ures, Texas  is  already  annexed^  equal  in  territory 
to  forty  states  of  the  size  of  Massachusetts.  Ore- 
gon, unknown,  illimitable,  and  of  vlut  capabilities 
for  adding  to  the  wealth,  the  population  and  the 
power  of  the  nation,  is  as  certainly  if  not  as  for- 
mally a  part  of  the  Union  as  Jamestown  and 
Plymouth  ;  and  even  now  our  relatives  and  neigh- 
bors are  on  their  way  to  their  distant  homes,  with 
all  the  gaiety  and  non-ohalance  with  which  they 
were  wont  to  set  off*  on  a  visit  to  their  country  and 
city  cousins.  We  begin  to  look  farther,  and  talk 
of  other  annexations.  Beyond  these  boundaries 
lie  Upper  and  Lower  California,  New  and  Old  Mex- 
ico, Central  America,  and  all  the  half-explored 
regions  stretching  down  to  the  isthmus,  the  natu- 
ral division  of  the  western  continent,  and  the  natu- 
ral boundary  in  that  direction  of  any  great  nation 
lying  to  the  north.  The  thought  is  naturally  started, 
nor  started  only,  but  beginning  to  be  seriously  dis- 
cussed, Will  not  annexation  be  made  to  annexa- 
tion, till  our  union  shall  embrace  in  its  mighty 
comprehension  all  between  us  and  the  isthmus  1 
Obviously  everything  is  tending  to  that  direction  ; 
at  least  this  looks  certain,  that  whether  one  or 
twenty  nations  shall  be  the  owners  of  the  territory, 
at  no  distant  period  it  will  be  the  home  of*  the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

Such  an  event  is  in  the  natural  order  of  things. 
The  intrigues  of  cabinets  and  the  selfishness  of 
individuals  may  be  concerned  in  bringing  it  about, 
at  the  same  time  all  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  cause  and  effect.  Mexico  became  the  pos- 
session of  the  Spaniards  in  1521 ;  for  three  centu- 
ries it  was  one  of  their  colonies ;  in  1821  it  threw 
off*  the  yoke,  each  state  maintaining  its  individual 
iodependence,  but  all  united  in  one  federal  repub- 
lic. In  1635,  giving  up  their  separate  independence, 
they  became  a  centra],  or  consolidated  republic, 
and  such  they  remain.  During  this  long  period 
of  ages,  and  under  these  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment, what  signal  is  held  out  6f  progress!  In 
agriculture,  commerce,  the  arts,  education,  juris- 
prudence, government,  and  social  life,  what  single 
improvement  can  be  named !  what  one  act  is  re- 
eorded,  denoting  melioration  and  advance?  The 
world  has  changed,  and  changed  again  in  theae 


three  centuries ;  but  Mexico  is  still  the  same ;  fine 
occasions  have  been  presented  for  calling  out  the 
noblest  qualities  of  human  nature ;  but  the  only 
developments  have  been  imbecility,  treachery  ana 
baseness.  The  Spanish  race  has  become  effete 
alike  on  both  sides  of  the  water ;  worn  out  and 
exhausted  by  tyranny,  luxury,  and  l«6t,  incapable 
of  anything  great  or  good,  or  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion for  the  crimes  which  for  three  centuries  have 
called  upon  heaven  for  vengeance.  There  is 
neither  national  pride  nor  individual  enterprize; 
neither  intelligence  nor  virtue ;  and  like  other 
inferior  races,  they  must  melt  away  and  disappear 
before- the  march  of  superior  civilization,  knowl- 
edge, energy,  and  virtue.  Who  will  eventually 
supplant  them,  cannot  be  a  question.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  have  the  fearless  courage,  the  indomitaUe 
energy,  the  love  of  adventure,  the  inventive  genius, 
the  patient  industry,  the  world-wide  spirit,  sus- 
tained and  quickened  by  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciple, which  carry  them  everywhere,  make  them 
at  home  everywhere,  and  everywhere  plant  around 
them  the  homes  and  the  institutions  they  left  be- 
hind. The  English  language  is  to  be  the  language 
of  North  America,  from  the  pole  to  the  isthmus ; 
in  the  Canadas,  Prince  Rupert's  Land,  equal  to 
half  of  Russia,  Oregon,  the  Californias,  Mexico, 
and  Central  America ;  and  of  course  the  English 
literature,  with  its  science,  its  morals,  and  reli- 
gion, with  all  the  free,  educational  and  religious 
institutions  which  dignify  and  bless  our  own  and 
our  father-land. 

Is  not  such  a  result  also  to  be  desired,  as  well 
as  expected?  Has  Grod  made  anything  in  vain? 
Is  it  according  to  his  will  that  the  richest  and  fair- 
est portions  of  the  world  he  has  created  for  m^n, 
should  forever  remain  a  wilderness  and  a  waste  ? 
that  our  cities  should  be  crowded  with  the  starving 
poor,  in  garrets,  and  cellars,  and  the  streets,  while 
much  land  remains  to  be  possessed,  half-cultivaled 
by  its  present  occupants,  or  given  up  for  the  range 
of  beasts  and  savages?  Mexico  alone,  peopled  as 
densely  as  Massachusetts,  would  contain  a  popula- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  millions ;  instead 
of  which  it  has  but  teven  !  Central  America,  at  the 
same  ratio,  capable  of  containing  a  population  of  ^ 
twenty  millions,  in  fact  contains  but  two!  A  coun- 
try which  might  sustain  a  population  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions,  equal  to  half  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  sustains  only  nine!  God  did  not  Hf^  op 
these  mountains,  and  spread  out  these  valleys,  and 
create  that  luxuriant  soil,  and  plant  those  groves 
of  citrons,  and  oranges,  and  every  delicious  fruit, 
and  kindle  up  the  skies,  and  pour  out  the  breath 
of  everlasting  summer  over  the  whole,  that  these 
miserable  drones  might  merely  vegetate,  tyrannize, 
and  *fight,  while  others  of  his  children  are  con- 
demned to  subsist  upon  train  oil  and  seals,  and  live 
in  houses  excavated  in  piles  of  snow,  or  constructed 
of  blocks  of  ice,  amid  the  eternal  night  and  frost 
of  the  poles.  The  world  was  made  to  be  enjoyed, 
not  possessed  ;  to  be  cultivated,  not  left  a  wilder- 
ness and  waste ;  to  be  inhabited  by  civilized,  intel- 
ligent, and  religious  men,  not  by  savages  and  wild 
beasts.  The  mission  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  is  to 
disenthrall,  civilize,  elevate,  and  regenerate  the 
world  ;  that  of  our  own  countrymen,  no  degener- 
ate plant  of  the  same  vine,  to  perform  all  these 
offices  for  the  population  of  North  America  from 
ocean  to  ocean  and  the  isthmus  to  the  pok 
work  as  glorious  as  great,  and  sure  to  be  done. 
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•  THE  SHIP  CONSTITUTION. 

Tbi  Journal  desDebats  of  January  7,  contains  a 
letter  from  an  officer  of  the  French  corvette  Alo- 
mene  cruising  off  the  coast  of  Cochin  China.  The 
following  extract  contains  an  account  of  an  affair 
which  has  been  chiefly  noticed  in  the  papers  some 
days  since,  but  is  here  related  more  in  detail,  per- 
haps with  some  exaggeration. — Daily  Advertiser. 

"  Admiral  jCecille  having  learn^  at  Singagore 
that  M.  Lefebvre,  Bishop  of  Isauropolis,  recently 
appointed  by  the  pope  apostolic  vicar  for  lower 
Cochin  China,  had  been  arrested  by  order  of  the 
emperor  of  Cochin  China,  and  thrown  into  the  pris- 
on of  the  capital  city  of  Hue-Fo,  where  he  had 
been  detained  for  several  months  by  a  decree  which 
condemned  him  to  be  cut  into  a  hundred  pieces, 
ordeied  the  corvette  Akmene  to  repair  imme- 
diately to  Tooranne,  to  claim  there,  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  the  French,  the  person  of  M.  Le- 
febvre. 

"  The  corvette  sailed  the  16th  of  May  last,  and 
the  31st  dropped  anchor  in  the  magnificent  bay  of 
Tooranne.  The  day  following,  the  commandant, 
Foumier  du  Plsn,  who  had  caused  his  visit  to  be 
aonoanoed  to  the  mandarin  of  Touranne,  landed  in 
Ofder  to  present  a  letter,  addressed  to  Tiou-Try, 
Emperor  of  Cochin  China.  This  letter  was  intended 
to  s^ify  to  him  the  purport  of  his  visit. 

'*  We  then  learned  that  an  American  ship-of- 
war,  which  has  since  proved  to  be  the  frigate  Con- 
stitution, had  anchored  before  Touranne  twenty  or 
twenty-five  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  French 
corvette,  and  that  a  number  of  burlesque  circum- 
stances, regarding  the  liberation  of  the  Bishop  of 
Isauropolis  had  taken  place,  which  serve  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  regime  of  the  Cochin  China  govern- 
ment towards  its  agents. 

'*  The  frigate  Constitution  had  just  anchored  at 
Touranne  to  renew  her  provisions  and  water,  when, 
the  day  aAer  her  arrivsl,  her  commander  received, 
secretly,  a  letter,  addressed  by  M.  Lefebvre,  to  the 
first  European  ship-of-war  which  should  appear  in 
Uiose  waters.  A  Christian  Cochin  Chinese,  domi- 
ciliated at  Touranne,  had  taken  on  himself,  in  such 
case,  to  deliver  the  letter.  In  this  letter  the  Bish- 
op of  Isauropolis  begged  that  the  French  ships  star 
tioncd  in  the  Chinese  seas,  might  be  informed  of 
his  detention.  The  American  commander  con- 
eeived  the  generous  idea  of  taking  on  himself  the 
tiberation  of  Lefebvre,  and  he  mimediately  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Cochin  China, 
making  a  claim  to  him,  but  as  he  did  not  conceal 
the  fact  of  his  being  an  American,  the  emperor 
thought  proper  to  refuse,  not  without  reason,  this 
officious  interference  of  an  American  in  relation 
to  a  French  subject,  and  he  gave  instructions  in 
this  view  to  the  grand  mandarin,  whom  he  em- 
ployed to  give  an  answer  to  it. 

'*  Consequently,  in  the  conference  which  took 

I)laoe  at  Touranne,  the  American  commander 
earned  from  the  mouth  of  the  mandarin  himself, 
the  refusal  of  the  emperor.  He  was  very  much  ir- 
ritated, and  yielding  to  a  movement  of  ][)assion, 
he  declared  that  the*  European  and  Christian  na- 
tions befng  sisters,  consequently  were  responsible 
for  each  other.  He  considered  the  refusal  of  the 
emperor  as  an  injustice,  and  that  the  grand  man- 
dann  himself  should  answer,  body  for  lK)dy,  for  the 
French  bishop.  He  then  ordered  his  escort  to  ar- 
rest him  and  forcibly  carry  him  in  his  boat,  and 
place  him  on  board  the  Constitution.  The  Cochin 
Chinese  guard,  which  was  very  numerous,  stood 
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as  if  they  were  petrified  at  the  sight  of  this  abduc- 
tion, which  they  allowed  to  take  place  without  op* 
position. 

**  Some  days  passed,  and  the  Americans  were 
expecting  a  claim  in  favor  of  the  mandarin,  and  a 
reopening  of  the  negotiations  so  suddenly  inter- 
rupted, but  the  absolute  inaction  of  the  Cochin  Chi- 
nese deceived  all  the  calculations  of  the  com- 
mander. While  things  were  in  this  state,  the  em- 
peror, who  seemed  to  trouble  himself  very  little 
with  the  fate  of  his  grand  mandarin,  was  occupied 
(the  10th  or  12th  of  May)  with  the  grand  naval 
evolutions  of  his  war  fleet,  which  he  had  assembled 
for  this  purpose  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hue-Fo,  with- 
out thinking  the  least  in  the  world  that  some  stroke 
of  the  delayed  northern  wind  might  come  to  trouble 
his  nautical  projects.  This,  however,  was  precise- 
ly what  happened.  A  child  of  the  north  came 
madly  and  like  a  real  Marplot  to  dispone  the  ships 
of  the  imperial  navy ;  some  took  to  the  shore,  oth- 
era  turned  bottom  upwards,  the  most  part  found  a 
shelter  in  the  river,  some*  went  out  to  sea,  and  two 
of  these  succeeded  in  entering  the  bay  of  Touranne, 
but  they  had  escaped  from  the  dangere  of  the  sea 
only  to  find  themselves  worse  off,  for  the  American 
frigate  took  possession  of  them  and  manned  them 
from  his  own  crew. 

'*  Meantime,  great  as  had  been  the  agitation  in 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  the  minister  had,  at  the 
risk  of  losing  his  head,  dared  to  trouble  the  peace 
of  the  emperor  by  informing  him  of  the  hostilities 
of  the  foreign  ship,  and  the  Son  of  Heaven  had 
deigned  to  give  the  order  to  the  governor  of  the 
province  of  Quang-Nem,  in  which  the  bay  of  Tou- 
ranne is  situated,  to  drive  away  the  barbarian  ship. 
The  governor,  in  his  zeal  to  execute  this  sacred 
command,  had  called  in  all  haste^  on  the  govern- 
ment to  send  him  ammunitions  of  war  and  a  rein- 
forcement of  troops.  To  which  application  he  re- 
ceived for  answer  that  he  was  yery  bold  to  ask  for 
anything  when  the  government  had  condescended 
to  allow  him  to  act,  and  he  was  accordingly  de- 
graded eight  classes. 

*'  Meantime,  there  was  no  external  sign  given 
of  the  existence  of  the  Cochin  Chinese  government. 
Everything  seemed  to  have  returned  to  its  accus- 
tomed quiet.  It  became  evident  from  day  to  day 
that  the  emperor  had  adopted  a  system  of  tempo- 
rization  in  oraer  to  overcome  the  patience  of  his  en- 
emy. This  is  the  Asiatic  method,  by  which  the 
greatest  difficulties  are  obviated  without  noise  and 
without  effort.  The  American,  in  fact,  began  to 
find  the  time  long ;  he  had  thought  to  excite  great 
indignation,  which  would  be  displayed  in  some  de- 
cisive action  \  but  he  had  struck  only  a  stiffened 
corse,  which  it  was  impossible  to  galvanize.  Time 
passed  on ;  in  a  few  days  it  would  be  necessary  to 
think  bf  quitting  Touranne.  The  commander  then 
relaxed  his  efforts,  and  sent  the  mandarin  ashore, 
with  Uie  interpreter  who  had  shared  his  captivity. 
Thus  the  calculations  of  the  Chinese  were  jus- 
tified. 

"  An  edict  of  the  emperor  awaited  the  grand 
mandarin  on  his  arrival — without  doubt  felicitations 
on  his  happy  deliverance,  words  of  consolation  on  his 
severe  captivity  ;  ]^erhaps  rewards  were  about  to  be 
showered  on  the  high  functionary  who  had  just  ex- 
posed his  liberty  and  life  for  the -service  t)f  the  em- 
peror— A  gross  error.  In  execution  of  this  edict, 
the  poor  mandarin  was  seized,  then  deprived  of  all 
the  distinctive  marks  of  his  dignity,  and,  loaded 
with  chains,  he  remained  exposed  on  tlie  shore,  in 
sight  of  the  American  frigate,  in  order  to  show  the 
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TttrVarians  all  tbe  rigor  of  ^e  government  df  Co- 
ehiii  China. 

*'  After  such  a  demonstration  of  power,  notbing* 
remained  to  be  done  by  tbe  barbanan  ship  bnt  to 
ily  88  quickly  as  possible,  filled  with  terror.  The 
imprudent  vessel,  however,  remamed  three  days 
^  lon^r ;  it  then  pTBpared  for  sailing  under  the  can- 
non of  tbe  Cochin  China  fort,  which  defends  at  the 
south  the  harbor  of  Touranne.  These  cannon  kept 
silence,  in  conformity,  without  doubt,  to  the  august 
system.  Those  who  have  visited  this  fort  declare 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  these  cannon  open 
their  months.  They  figure  in  the  embrasnres, 
what  more  can  be  desired  of  them  t 

"  Nearly  ten  days  after  these  serious  occur- 
rences, the  corvette  Alanene  appeared  in  the  wa- 
ters of  Cochin  China.  The  affiiir,  under  the  skil- 
ful management  of  M.  Founier  Doplau,  commander 
of  the  Alanene,  had  all  desirable  success.  The 
liberation  of  M.  Isanropolis  was  promptly  obtained 
by  the  Emperor  Tiou-Try,  and  tne  bishop  was  re- 
ceived on  board,  with  all  the  respect  due  to  his  holy 
oharacter,  his  virtues,  his  devotion  and  his  misfor- 
tunes. The  fasting  to  which  he  had  been  subject- 
ed had  made  his  cheeks,  already  pale  with  suflfer- 
ing,  hollow.  His  body,  so  long  bent  under  the 
weight  of  his  chains  in  the  prison  of  Hue-Fo,  can 
hardly  stand  erect,  but  his  inspired  and  animated 
countenance  indicates  that  his  soul  has  not  been 
bowed  down  by  his  many  trials.' 

"  A  letter  from  the  Emperor  of  Cochin  China*, 
accompanied  M.  Isanropolis  on  his  return,  for 
which  the  mandarin  claimed  an  acknowledgment. 
This  letter  stated,  among  other  things,  marked  by 
that  cnlphasis  by  which  feeble  Asiatic  sovereigns 
endeavor  to  establish  their  importance,  that  the 
fthip-of-war  which  had  preceded  the  French  cor- 
vette had  conducted  badly,  but  that  the  emperor,  in 
his  clemency,  had  allowed  her  to  depart.  If  this 
fanfaronnade  comes  to  the  ears  of  the  commander 
of  the  Constitution,  he  is  the  man  to  bring  up  his 
(Vigate  and  dethrone  Tiou-Try. 

'*  M.  Isauropolis  was  carried  to  Manilla,  where 
he  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  clergy,  of 
which  he  at  once  became  the  head,  by  the  death  of 
the  archbishop  of  Manilla,  which  happened  a  few 
days  after  his  arrival,  and  the  absence  of  any  other 
bishop." 

[Althoagh  it  may  be  that  the  captain  of  the  Constitu- 
tion has  exceeded  tbe  limits  of  a  Just  discretion,  yet  his 
interference  in  behalf  of  a  French  subject,  may  at  the 
present  lime  be  useful  to  us  in  France.— Liv.  Aob.] 


Fram  Chsmtien'  JontML 

THE  PLAGUE  OF  THE  PERSONAL. 

CoNSTDicRiNO  that  man  is  chiefly  an  immaterial 
being,  it  seems  a  gfeat  pity  that  he  should  have 
been  clogged  for  a  few  short  years  of  his  existence 
with  such  a  thing  as  a  body.  It  is  a  sad  plague, 
this  body  of  his,  on  many  accounts.  For  one  thing, 
at  the  very  first,  it  is  a  troublesome  thing  to  trans- 
port. At  a  natural  rate  of  going,  four  miles  an 
hour  is  the  utmost  of  its  locomotive  power.  Vehi- 
cles of  all  kinds,  from  a  horse  to  a  steam  railway 
carriage,  are  attended  with  monstrous  trouble  and 
inconvenience.  How  diflferent  had  we  been  spirit- 
ual solely — able,  like  Ariel,  to  girdle  the  earth  in 
forty  minutes !  Then  this  same  gross  structure  of 
ours  is  so  liable  to  damage.  Only  think  of  a  rail- 
way collision,  or  the  consequences  of  your  horse 
taking  fright  in  that  emblem  o^your  respectability,  a 


gig !  Think  of  what  a  syncope  your  soul  may  ex- 
perience through  a  seveije  bruise  or  wound — nay, 
saving  your  presence,  an  over-shaip  dose  from  a 
doctor  still  in  the  bondage  of  allopathy.  Think  of 
sea-sickness !  That  noble  thing,  the  mind,  proe- 
trated  by  a  little  see-sawing  on  rough  water.  Is  it 
not  all  very  vexing  1  Particularly  as  you  know  the 
body  to  be  such  a  subordinate  and  unimportant  part 
of  you.  What  right  has*  so  gross  and  paltry  a 
thing  to  interfere  so  much  with  your*  comfort,  and 
take  so  much  from  your  dignity?  ^ 

Inferior  and  unessential  too  as  it  is,  we  see  such 
considerations  attached  to  it.  While  unanimous  as 
to  the  mind  being  the  only  thing  worth  looking  to, 
not  one  of  us  but  admires  pretty  girls  and  hand- 
some young  fellows,  according  to  the  sex  we  be 
of.  The  gramineous  character  of  alt  flesh  is  a  tru- 
ism, on  which  all  flesh  is  unanimous ;  yet  what 
care  is  universally  shown  to  keep  the  verdure  in 
its  trimmest  possible  state.  With  one  breath  we 
express  our  disesteem  for  this  poor  tabernacle  of 
the  soul — with  another  we  scold  the  tailor  or  mil- 
liner for  some  little  failure  in  adorning  it.  We 
preach  of  the  beauties  of  the  mind,  and  exhaust 
the  dentist's  ingenuity  to  preserve  one  of  our  inci- 
sors. Take  the  most  unworldly-minded  of  us,  and 
ask  his  opinion  of  wooden  legs !  To  men  regard- 
ing the  mind  as  solely  valuable,  it  should  be  a  mat- 
ter of  indiflference  whether  a  limb  be  of  the  statn- 
tory  material  or  ligneous ;  yet  is  there  a  choice  t 
*'But  the  original  leg  is  the  more  convenient." 
That  is  not  the  reason  ;  bnt  no  matter.  Take  tbe 
case  of  red  hair  instead.  This  is  as  <*  convenient" 
as  brown  or  black,  or  fair  or  auburn ;  but  will  any 
one  say  the  point  is  indifferent  ?  Why,  it  is  such 
things  which  determine  for  some  women  whether 
they  are  to  be  countesses !  A  nd  not  merely  this ; 
but  good-looking  people  have  everywhere  a  chance 
of  being  better  liked  than  plain  people.  They  are 
apt  to  be  popular  without  any  other  attractive  Qual- 
ities, and  withr  no  trouble  on  their  part ;  while  it 
usually  costs  plain  people  a  world  of  exertion 
merely  to  overcome  the  repugnance  which  is  in- 
stinctively felt  for  them.  Does  this  speak  to  ex- 
ternals being  indifferent?  Does  it  show  the  body 
to  be  of  no  sort  of  consequence  ?  Alas !  the  veiy 
contrary.  It  should  not  be  so ;  but  it  is  so.  The 
personal  comes  in  to  traverse  and  confound  all  our 
ideas  of  merit.  We  can't  tell  whether  a  man  is  to 
be  more  indebted  to  scientific  attainments  or  to 
whiskers ;  or  whether  a  young  la'dy's  prospects  are 
most  likely  to  be  affected  by  her  amiable  character 
and  good  sense,  or  that  peculiar  dimple  formed 
near  the  corner  of  her  mouth  when  she  smiles ! 

The  world  proclaims  the  inferiority  of  the  pcr^ 
sonal ;  but  I  would  just  ask  one  question.  Did  it 
ever  conspire  to  establish  the  equal  importance  of 
men  of  five  and  men  of  six  feet?  No  such  thing 
was  ever  heard  of.  And,  accordingly,  we  see  a 
man  of  five  feet  go  through  the  world,  a  perpetual 
martyr  to  the  injustice  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
There  is  a  full  abstract  admission  of  his  equality ; 
he  counts  as  a  '^soul"  in  population  returns  and 
paragraphs  about  accidents,  ^he  same  as  the  six- 
feet  man ;  he  is  the  same  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
pays  the  same  taxes,  has  alike  his  epitaph  and  ele- 
gy^  But  he  is  never  the  same  in  the  reckoning  of 
men.  The  gravest,  the  most  gentle  smile  at  the 
little  man.  With  the  rude  he  is  the  theme  of  per* 
petual  jokes.  His  choice  of  a  wife  is  narrowed  to 
the  small  number  of  women  inferior  to  himself  in 
stature.  Symptoms  of  self-esteem,  which  would 
be  passed  over  unnoticed  in  other  men,  appear 
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monttiotialT  ridicalous  in  him,  though  he  has  us 
good  a  light  to  stand  well  with  himself  as  any 
giant  of  dhem  all.  Odd  notions,  or  a  shrill  voice, 
or  whimsical  tastes,  in  his  case  excite  ridicule  and 
give  birth  to  nicknames,  where  biffger  men  would 
escape.  In  fact,  a  man  of  unusuadly  small  stature 
is,  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave,  under  a  difficulty 
onknown  to  other  men.  The  dwarfishness  is 
something  always  to  be  orercome  in  the  first  place, 
before  he  can  start  hit  with  other  men.  What  is 
periiaps  worst,  he  is  unavoidably  sensible  of  the 
involuntary  demerit,  and  affected  in  his  most  ordi- 
nary conduct  by  a  consideration  of  it.  It  drives 
him  to  do  and  say  absurd  things,  in  the  desperate 
anxiety  to  get  the  better  of  it ;  and  this  makes  him 
only  be  the  more  laughed  at.  Verily,  the  little 
man  knows  whether  the  frail  corpus  be  of  much 
eonsequence  to  a  human  being  or  not. 

The  plague  of  the  personal  is  particularly  seen 
in  men  whose  main  function  in  life  is  that  of  exer- 
cising the  intellect.  Men  of  mind,  as  I  may  call 
them  oomprehensively,  ought  not  to  have  bodies  at 
all.  Bodies  merely  impede  their  operations.  It  is 
only  the  lowest  and  simplest  form  of  this  trouble, 
that  literary  men  must  eat,  and  thai  they  have  fam- 
ilies who  must  eat  also.  Very  sad,  no  doubt,  are 
the  vexations  from  this  cause ;  alien  and  unsuitable 
tasks,  hard  drudging  word,  quarrels  with,  grudging 
publishers.  But  there  are  higher  and  more  senti- 
mental evOs  which  fine  souls  find  still  less  endura- 
ble. The  Spectator  first  remarked  the  prevalent 
desire  to  discover  of  a  distinguished  author  whe- 
ther he  is  a  tall  man  or  a  short  man,  handsome  or 
phiin,  and  so  forth.  •  It  is  perhaps  eminently  nat- 
ural, but  must  to  many  authors  be  extremely  an- 
noying. Seldom  is  the  personal  in  such  cases  equal 
to  the  mind  :  often  it  is  homely,  blemished,  insig- 
nificant. For  such  an  author  as  he  of  Waverley  to 
have  men — ay,  and  women— coming  to  get  a  sight 
of  his  poor  coil  of  flesh,  and  going  away,  saying, 
••What  an  ordinary-looking  man  he  is!  lame 
too!"— could  not,  one  would  think,  but  be  vexing 
even  to  that  placid  being ;  or  if  it  was  not,  it  ought 
to  have  been  so.  For  worship  of  the  mental  em- 
anations to  show  itself  in  this  meddling  curiosity 
about  the  form  of  a  visage  or  the  hue  of  a  complex- 
ion, is  surely  most  unworthy.  There  is  the  work, 
most  likely  expressed  from  a  teeming  mind  of  su- 
perior native  qualities,  and  not  expressible  from 
anything  else — ^take  it  as  it  is,  and  be  content  with 
it,  as  one  of  God's  good  gifts  to  man— the  personal 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Perish  this  despicable 
personal  altogether,  beside  the  consideration  of  the 
mind*b  craft,  which  may  indeed  not  be  worth  re- 
membering ten  years;  for  fashions  change,  and 
one  man's  good  things  supplant  another's,  but  yet 
is  capable  of  being  preserved  through  all  time. 

For  such  reasons,  I  have  sometimes  thought  it 
fortunate  for  certain  authors  that  they  have  no  bi- 
ography. For  only  observe  what  a  biography  is. 
We  learn  from  Pope's  that  he  was  crook-backed 
and  spider-like,  ill-natured,  and  over-fond  of  stewed 
lampreys.  Now,  is  it  not  vexing  to  think  of  these 
personal  matters  attending  forever  the  name  of 
rope  and  the  admiration  of  his  writings?  How 
much  better  to  \i&  Homer,  of  whom  nothing  is  cer- 
tainly known  whatever!  We  there  worship  the 
pure  mind  alone — a  name,  a  word,  bein^  all  that 
survives  besides.  This  is  the  only  right  mimortal- 
ity,  because'  thus  only  that  continues  to  live  which 
deserves  to  do  so,  or  which  mankind  have  any  con- 
oem  in  seeing  live.  Shakspeare  seems  to  have 
been  amongst  the  most  fortunate  of  modem  authors 
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in  this  respect.  He  is,  as  I  once  had  occasion  to 
remark  before,  almost  a  mythic  being.  There  are 
his  six-and-thirty  plays,  as  sound  and  fresh  as  com- 
positors and  commentators  could  allow  them  to  be : 
all  of  him  that  we  have  an}r  real  concern  in  pos- 
sessing, we  possess :  all  which  he  desired  to  see 
preserved,  is  preserved.  The  rest  is  fallen  into  the 
forgetfulness  which  befits  it.  Men  wiU  still  puzzle 
after  his  personal  facts — ^his  worldly  means,  his 
style  of  living,  his  righteousness  towards  his  wife, 
and  whether  she  married  again — but  it  is  almost 
wholly  in  vain.  A  chinkless  cloud-veil  shrouds  it 
all.  Shakspeare  has  the  happiness,  as  an  immortal, 
to  be  only  Shakspeare  !  How  difiTerent  for  ]^oor 
Kit  Marlow  to  have  the  ugly  fact  of  his  death  in  a 
base  brawl  efer  staring  his  name  in  the  face! 
How  sad,  in  comparison,  for  Olway  to  be  remem- 
bered as  one  choked  in  hunger  by  a  roll !  Literary 
biography  in  general  is  little  better  than  a  cata- 
logue of  human  woes.  It  really  is  too  bad  that 
these  poor  sons  of  genius  should  both,  for  the  most 
part,  find  no  seats  secured  for  them  at  the  table 
where  all  who  will  work  are  fed,  but  also  have 
their  lustrous  pages  dimmed  and  blotted  by  the  re- 
membrance of  their  penurious  miseries.  Let  us 
starve,  they  might  say ;  but  be  our  garrets  and  our 
rags  consigned  to  oblivion.  If  there  be  any  dignity 
to  be  attached  to  the  product  of  our  pens,  let  it  not 
be  profaned  by  details  of  our  shabby  personal  ex- 
istences. 

It  would  even  be  better  for  readers,  merely  with 
a  regard  to  their  enjoyment  of  the  writings  of  the 
immortals,  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  literary 
biography.  Regarding  an  author  as  only  a  voice, 
we  should  have  a  much*,  greater  interest  in  him  and 
his  works  than  otherwise.  Perfectly  abstracted 
from  all  these  sorry  particulars  as  to  birth  and 
death,  bodily  form,  good  or  bad  fortune,  we  should 
treat  his  writings  more  purely  according  to  their 
merits,  and  love  them  for  their  own  sake  only. 
The  imagination  would  in  most  cases  make  a  much 
better  biography  for  the  author  than  his  actual  life 
could  have  furnished.  In  a  case,  for  example,  like 
that  of  Byron,  we  should  be  left  free  to  surmise  all 
kinds  of  unhappiness  that  ever  were  known,  and 
others  besides,  for  the  mournful  misanthropic  spirit 
which  shines  through  those  verses.  It  would  have 
been  like  the  effect  of  that  deep-cut  word  which  ar- 
rests us  in  pacing  the  cloister  at  Worcester — Mis- 
ERRiMus — word  more  eloquent  than  volumes  could 
be.  Compared  with  a  biography  thus  suggested, 
the  knowledge  that  Byron  hadya  maddish  mother, 
that  he  proved  incapable  of  the  domestic  virtues, 
and  consequently  got  into  bad  terms  with  British 
society,  and  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  a  moody 
retirement  on  the  d^ntinent,  is  worse  than  tame  ;  it 
is  destructive  of  all  fine  sentiment  in  the  case.  It 
is  a  strange  fatality  in  us  that  6ompels  our  seeking 
for  these  personal  details,  and  reading  them  in  vol- 
umes quarto  and  octavo.  We  blindly  rush  to  grat- 
ify a  superficial  feeling  of  the  moment,  and  spoil 
forever  the  deeper  and  more  abiding  gratifications 
to  be  derived  from  the  intellectual  part  of  the  man, 
if  taken  unconnectedly  with  the  personal. 

It  is  only  another  form  of  the  same  fatal  curiosity 
which  impels  many  persons  to  become  what  are 
called  lion-hunters.  Not  content  with  receiving 
into  their  souls  the  divine  thoughts  which  the  gift- 
ed have  been  allowed  to  utter,  they  must  run  hither 
and  thither  for  an  opportunity  of  beholding  the  poor 
personality  of  the  author,  with  all  the  blemishes 
which  may  rest  upon  it,  so  oontrarious  to  the  beau- 
ty of  his  intellectual  being— to  hear  him  speak, 
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perhaps,  and  in  his  tremor  murder  that  English 
which  he  discourses  so  finely  with  his  pen— qr  to 
watch  him  as  he  eats,  and  learn  that  his  noble  soul 
is  attended  by  tastes  utterly  mean  and  trifling. 
Surely  this  is  a  sad  perversity  amongst  the  lovers 
of  the  intellectual.  Far  better  it  were  to  remain 
in  ignorance  of  the  paltry  personal  altogether,  and 
allow  ourselves  to  think  of  our  favorite  author  only 
as  an  abstraction,  or  if  in  any  tangible  form  at  all, 
at  the  most  as  the  book  in  which  we  read  his 
thoughts.  ' 

*'  I  have  a  fancy  of  my  own, 
And  why  should  I  undo  it!" 

These  thoughts  are  almost  whimsical,  and  are 
half  meant  to  be  so ;  but,  after  all,  they  point  to  a 
serious  truth.  The  personal  is  inoztricable,  in  our 
present  form  of  being,  from  the  mental,  and  it  has, 
in  many  circumstances,  an  apparently  exclusive 
importance.  Yet,  on  all  considerations  really 
worth  speaking  of,  the  mind  is  what  truly  consti- 
tutes the  man.  It  is  not  the  tongue  which  speaks, 
or  the  eye  that  sees ;  it  is  the  nund.  It  is  not  the 
body  which  drags  us  into  error ;  it  is  the  mind. 
And,  accordingly,  we  may  know  what  pretensions 
any  one  has  to  be  a  judfir&  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
as  we  observe  him  tend  more  or  less  to  estimate 
them  according  to  material  or  immaterial  peculiari- 
ties. The  weak,  the  gross,  the  frivolous,  fasten 
upon  the  tangible,  and  the  tangible  only.  They 
see  but  in  Pope  the  waspish  little  humpback ;  in 
Bums  only  the  ploughman.  The  thoughtful  and 
refined,  on  the  contrary,  speak  little  of  any  of  these 
trivial  particulars,  but  expatiate  with  generous  ar- 
dor on  the  inner  being,  whence  (low  the  winged 
and  deathless  words,  and  to  which  all  else  is  but 
external  and  accidental. 

From  the  Louisville  JoumaL 
FOREST  MELODIES. 

1  LoyB  the  fine  old  forest, 

Thai  for  centuries  hath  stood, 
And  waved  its  lofty  hranches 

Grandly  in  the  solitude ; 
'Mid  its  glories  and  its  graces, 

A  stately  grandeur  dwells ; 
And  Nature*8  hand  there  traces 

All  her  bright  and  magic  spells. 

Its  shades  are  full  of  voices. 

Ever  ringing  joyous  out ; 
From  its  trembhng  whispered  breathings. 

To  the  storm's  wild  boisterous  shout — 
And  its  notes,  so  deeply  thrilling. 

From  the  dark  recesses  start, 
And  swell  through  ether,  stilling 

The  quick  beatings  of  the  heart. 

When  the  gorgeous  robe  of  spring-time 

Hath  arrayed  them  in  its  green, 
And  the  leaves  are  brioht  with  dew-drops, 

Glancing  in  the  morning's  sheen  ; 
Then  its  full  enchanting  chorus 

With  a  rapture  we  have  heard. 
For  the  songs  are  round  and  o*er  us 

Of  each  gladsome  fin'est  bird. 

Or  when  the  sere  of  autumn 

Hath  fastened  oti  the  leaf, 
And  clad  the  summer  glories 

With  the  fading  ijarb  of  grief; 
One  tearful  strain  of  sorrow 

Will  thy  songsters  sadly  chime, 


Ere  they  flit  upon  the  morrow 
To  some  far  and  sunny  clime. 

We  have  heard  the  gentle  zephyrs 

Stealing  through  the  waving  boughs, 
With  a  melody  entrancing 

As  the  maiden's  whispered  vows. 
And  the  storm  wind,  as  it  rushes 

In  its  wild  and  mad  career, 
The  bravest  bosom  hushes 

To  a  solemn  awe  and  fear. 

E'en  the  frosty  reign  of  winter 

Hath  a  cheerful  minstrelsy, 
As  the  ice  of  morning  falleth 

From  the  tall  and  stately  tree. 
And  the  heart  can  feel  no  power 

In  the  poet's  sweetest  lay. 
Like  the  music  of  the  shower 

In  some  summer's  sultry  day. 

Oh  !  I  love  the  brave  old  forest, 

That  for  centuries  hath  stood, 
And  waved  its  lofty  branches 

Qrandly  in  the  solitude ! 
My  home  is  in  its  botfom. 

Where  no  human  foot  hath  trod  ; 
My  companion,  the  wild  blossom. 

And  my  trust,  in  Nature's  God. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  RE-PRINTS, 

Parrot^ 8  Journey  to  Ararat, — ^This  book,  just 
published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  gives  an  intel- 
ligent account  of  a  visit  made  by  Professor  Par- 
rot, to  Armenia  and, Georgia.  The  writer  is  a 
diligent  German  inquirer,  and  his  hook  is  well 
wonh  placing  in  our  libraries.  It  is  illustrated  by 
a  map  of  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  the  contiguous 
regions. — Ev,  Post, 

The  readers  of  the  Living  Age  will  find  an  ac- 
count of  this  book  at  page  272  of  tolume  viii. 

The  Farmer^ s  Dictionary;  a  Vocabulary  of  the 
Technical  Terms  recently  introduced  into  Agri- 
culture and  Horticulture,  from  various  sciences : 
and  also  a  Compendium  of  Practical  Farming. 
The  latter  chiefly  from  the  works  of  the  Rev. 
W.  L.  Rham,  London,  Low  &  Youatt;  and 
the  most  eminent  American  Authors.  Edited 
by  D.  P.  Gardner,  M.  D.  With  numerous 
illustrations. 

This  is  a  very  thick  and  very  handsome  duodeci- 
mo Tolume,  and  appears  to  be  full  of  useful  matter. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Dr.  Lee^s  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine  has 
reached  Part  13,  and  letter  I. 

The  Fairy  Book  TUustrated,  is  published  also  bv 
Harper  &  Brothers.  It  is  handsomely  got  np,  both 
in  regard  to  the  paper,  the  type,  ana  the  engrav- 
ings, which  arc  executed  by  Adams.  The  stories 
are  the  good  old  traditional  ones  which  have  amused 
children  for  centuries — such  as  Blue  Beard,  Prinee 
Cherry,  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  &c.  There  is  an 
entertaining  preface,  said  to  be  contributed  by  one 
of  our  finest  scholars  and  most  agreeable  writers. 

Mahan^s  Civil  Engineering  --Wiley  &  Putnam 
have  published  in  an  octavo  volume  **  An  Elemen- 
tary Course  of  Civil  Enp^iheering,"  hy  D.  H.  Ma- 
hau,  professor  of  Military  and  Civil  Engineering  in 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  k  is  a  very 
full  treatise  on  the  various  materials  employed  in 
civil  enginecrintr,  the  various  forms  of  construction, 
and  their  principles.  It  was  compiled  for  the  use  of 
the  institution  in  which  tlie  author  is  a  profei 
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Flrom  tbs  North  British  Baview. 
hi£eaHans  of  the  Creator.  Extracts  bearing  upon 
Theology,  from  the  IDslory  and  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Inductive  Sciences.  By  William  Whewkll, 
D.  D.,  Muter  of  Trinity  College,  and  Professor 
of  Monl  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Csm- 
biidge.    London,  1845. 

This  unpretending  little  work  is  ss  sessonable 
as  it  is  excellent.  Having  been  obliged  so  recently 
to  expose  the  superficial  views  and  infidel  tenden- 
eies  of  a  work;  whose  attractive  st)rle,  and  the 
very  reveries,  fiuitastic  as  they  were,  in  which  its 
author  indalged,  rendered  it  popnlar,  we  feel 
doable  satisfi^tion  in  meeting  with  one  so  different 
in  its  character  and  influence.  Professor  Whewell 
is  well  known  as  an  author,  who  has  made  science, 
in  its  various  branches  and  its  highest  relations, 
his  constant  and  anxious  study.  He  is  a  plain 
and  even  dry  writer,  seldom  eloquent,  indulging  in 
few  flights  of  fancy,  in  no  captivating  theories,  and 
in  no  charms  of  diction ;  but  his  sober  and  acco- 
late  reasoning,  and  profound  knowledge  of  his 
sabjeet,  make  him  a  high  authority  and  a  safe 
guide,  in  comparison  of  those  flowery  and  seduc- 
tive writers,  whose  shallow  draughts  at  the  Pierian 
spring  have  served  only  to  intoxicate  them,  and  to 
give  them  presumption  in  proportion  to  their  in- 
canicity. 

The  present  work  is  the  more  valuable,  that  it 
IS  not  controversial  in  its  conception,  and,  indeed, 
is  not  new,  except  in  the  shape  which  it  has  re- 
ceived. Dr.  Whewell,  desirous  to  aflfuid,  with 
most  effect,  his  testimony  as  a  roan  of  science  to 
the  consistency  of  natural  science  with  natural  and 
revealed  religion,  has,  with  great  judgment, 
thrown  together  with  very  little  addition  or  alter- 
ation, those  passages  in  his  larger  works  on  the 
History  and  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences,  in  which  he  was  led  by  the  course  of  bis 
subject  to  treat  of  the  theological  bearing  of  the 
discoveries  and  reasonings  embraced  in  the  various 
departments  of  scientific  research.  If,  by  follow- 
ing this  course,  he  has  sacrificed  some  of  the 
ekarms  of  composition,  he  has*  attained  more  solid 
advantages.  He  cannot  be  suspected  of  uncandid 
statements,  or  perverted  reasoning,  into  which  a 
controversialist,  setting  before  him  for  attack  or 
defence  a  set  of  disputed  dogmas,  and  animated  by 
the  heat  of  conflict,  may  oAen  justly  be  accused  of 
falling.  His  reflections  and  reasonings,  here 
broueht  together,  formed  parts  of  great  works  in 
which  he  reviewed  in  succession  the  progress  and 
genius  of  all  the  great  branches  of  science ;  and 
aach  extract,  when  in  its  original  place,  arose 
naturally  and  unforced  out  of  a  calm  survey  of  the 
fieM  of  asceruined  facts  and  laws ;  and  so,  when 
now  separated,  is  stamped  with  the  character  of 
Mbriety  and  truth,  which  great  knowledge,  and 
comprehensive  and  repeated  reflection,  can  alone 
impart  While  therefore,  as  we  might  expect, 
the  work  is  defective  in  system,  a  little  disjointed, 
containing  some  repetiuons,  «nd  some  abrupt 
transitions,  the  countervailing  advantage  preponder- 
itcs,  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  one  who  writes 
uom  no  affectation,  or  vanity;  or  pertinacity,  but 
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with  an  anxious  desire  to  apprehend  and  express 
the  truth. 

A  volume  of  this  nature  is  of  great  value,  not 
only  as  affording  fresh  refutation  of  the  cavils  of 
unbelievers,  but  as  tending  to  reconcile  and  incite 
men  of  piety  to  the  investigation  of  the  wonders 
of  creation .  For  one  of  the  worst  eflfects  of  infidel 
assaults  has  been  that  religious  men  have  been  led 
to  look  with  suspicion  and  jealousy  on  such 
studies,  and  af  not  absolutely  to  proscribe  them, 
at  least  to  feel  very  little  at  ease  in  their  prosecu- 
tion, and  to  keep  at  a  safe  distance  from  their  more 
recondite  branches.  They  have  thus  been  robbed 
of  much  pleasure  and  profit — the  pleasure  of  con- 
templating with  freedom  and  triumphant  praise  the 
works  of  their  Almighty  Father — the  profit  arising 
from  deepened  sensations  of  awe  and  reverence 
for  his  wisdom  and  almightiness.  If  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  charge  made  against  some  men  of 
fervent  piety,  that  there  is  too  great  familiarity  in 
their  addresses  to  the  Deity  ;  no  remedy  surely  can 
be  so  good  for  the  fault,  as  a  more  frequent  and 
definite  contemplation  of  the  displays  of  his  awful 
attributes  of  power  and  wisdom. 

Another  important  advantage,  arising  from  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  science,  is  the  power  which 
the  Christian  disputant  thereby  obtains  of  meeting 
and  overthrowing  the  systems  of  paganism  and 
idolatry.  Ignorance  of  natural  science  is  the 
mother  of  polytheism;  and  the  most  portentous 
system  of  pagan  idolatry  ever  seen — that  which 
prevails  iu  Hindostan — is  based  on  a  complication 
of  errors  in  physics  and  natural  history ;  the  ex- 
posure and  removal  of  which  are,  humanly 
speaking,  the  only  sure  means  of  overthrowing  the  . 
monstrous  superstructure. 

We  shall  run  rapidly  over  some  of  the  important 
questions  treated  of  in  the  book  before  us,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  few  quotations,  to 
convey  an  idea  of  Professor  Whewell 's  sentiments 
and  style. 

The  first  great  province  into  which  we  enter  is 
that  assemblage  of  physical  truths,  classed  to- 
gether under  the  name  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
The  history  of  its  growth  is  instructive.  The  un- 
enlightened savage  ascribes  each  natural  operation 
and  effect  to  the  interposition  of  a  Deity  presiding 
over  that  particular  domain  of  nature.  With  him 
everything  that  occurs  is  a  miracle,  and  is  ascribed 
to  the  direct  agency  of  the  god  of  thunder,  of 
ocean,  of  fire,  of  the  seasons,  of  the  winds,  of  the 
mountain,  the  river,  or  the  plain.  Before  the  dis- 
coveries of  philosophers,  therefore,  the  ancient 
deities  retreat, —  • 

''  From  haunted  spring  and  dale. 
The  parting  genius  is  with  sighing  sent." 

The  course  of  nature  is  unfolded — ^the  physwal 
laws  which  regulate  the  stars  in  their  revolutions,, 
the  combinations  of  chemistry,  the  action  of  light, 
and  heat,  and  fluids ;  and  when  the  student  can 
predict  the  eclipse,  and  imitate  the  lightning,  the 
reign  of  subordinate  divinities  is  at  an  end.  All 
men  of  intelligence  then  change  their  polytheism 
into  belief  of  one  presiding  and  creative  intelli- 
gence—the God  of  nature — acting  usually  by  the 
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fixed  laws  which  he  imposed  on  matter  when  he 
broaght  it  into  being ;  but  still  presiding  to  uphold 
all,  and  controlling  man  by  his  special  intervention 
in  disease,  accident,  and  tempest.  But  some — 
led  away  by  the  extent  to  which  fixed  law  appears 
to  prcTai],  and  the  resolution  of  numerous  apparent 
exceptions  into  parts  of  higher  laws — run  into  the 
opposite  extreme  from  the  unlearned  savage,  and 
erect  the  course  of  nature  into  a  kind  of  divinity. 
They  resolve  everything  into  law,  but  can  find  no 
evidence  of  a  Lawgiver ;  they  trace  backward,  for 
instance,  the  solar  system  through  its  vast  cycles, 
and  while  one  party  holds  an  eternity  of  matter, 
and  sees  no  necessity  for  any  cause  of  which  that 
system  is  the  efl^ect,  another  embraces  the  notion 
of  a  gradual  progress  and  evolvement  out  of  a 
primeval  chaos.  The  latter  principle  has  anima- 
ted many  theories — from  the  fortuitous  concourse 
of  atoms  of  Lucretius,  down  to  the  nebular  hy- 
pothesis of  Laplace,  and  the  universal  fire-mist  of 
the  author  of  the  "  Vestiges." 

We  have  already  shown,  in  our  review  of  the 
last  named  work,  that  the  nebular  hypothesis, 
based  originally  on  insufficient  data,  is  now  contra- 
dicted and  disproved  by  well  ascertained  facts. 
But  we  cannot  resist  quoting  the  unanswerable 
remarks  of  Dr.  Whewell  on  the  tendency  of  the 
theory,  assuming  it  to  have  all  the  consistency  and 
beauty  as  a  physical  hypothesis  which  its  advocates 
claim  for  it. 

'*  It  appears,  then,  that  the  highest  point  to 
which  this  series  of  conjectures  can  conduct  us,  is 
*  an  extremely  diflfused  nebulosity,'  attended,  we 
may  suppose,  by  a  far  higher  degree  of  heat,  than 
that  which,  at  a  later  period  of  the  hypothetical 
^process,  keeps  all  the  materials  of  our  earth  and 
^planets  in  a  state  of  vapor.  Now  is  it  not  impos- 
rsible  to  avoid  asking,  whence  was  this  light,  this 
'heat,  this  difi^asion?  How  came  the  laws  which 
rsuch  a  state  implies,  to  be  already  in  existence? 
Whether  light  and  heat  produce  their  effects  by 
-means  of  fluid  vehicles  or  otherwise,  they  have 

•  complex  and  varied  laws  which  indicate  the  exist- 
.ence  of  some  subtle  machinery  fur  their  action. 

When  and  how  was  this  machinery  constructed? 
Whence  too  that  enormous  expansive  power  which 
-  the  nebulous  matter  is  supposed  to  possess  ?  And 
if,  as  would  seem  to  be  supposed  in  this  doctrine, 
.  all  the  material  ingredients  of  the  earth  existed  in 
this  diflflise  nebulosity,  either  in  the  state  of  vapor, 
.or  in  some  state  of  still  greater  expansion,  whence 
were  they  and  their  properties  t  how  came  there  to 
be  of  each  simple  substance  which  now  enters  into 
-the  composition  of  the  universe,  just  so  much  and 
no  more  ?  Do  we  not,  far  more  than  ever,  require 
an  origin  of  this  origin?  an  explanation  of  this  ex- 
planation?    Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the 

•  opinion  as  a  physical  hypothesis,  with  which  we 
do  not  here  meddle,  can  it  for  a  moment  prevent 
oar  looking  beyond  the  hypothesis,  to  a  first  cause, 
an  intelligent  Author,  an  origin  proceeding  from 
free  volition,  not  from  material  necessity  ?  •  •  • 
Leaving  then,  to  other  persons,  and  to  future  ages 
to  decide  upon  the  scientific  merits  of  the  nebular 
hypothesis,  we  conceive  that  the  final  fate  of  this 

•opinion  cannot,  in  sound  reason,  affect  at  all  the 
•view  which  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  illus- 
trate ; — ^the  view  of  the  universe  as  the  work  of  a 
'  wise  and  good  Creator.  I^t  it  be  supposed  that 
rthe  point  to  which  this  hypothesis  leads  us,  is  the 
-ultimate  point  of  physical  science ;  that  the  farthest 
: glimpse  we  can  obtain  of  the  material  universe  by 
«oor  natural  faculties,  shows  it  to  us  occupied  by  a 


boundless  abyss  of  luminous  matter ;  still  we  ask, 
how  space  came  to  be  thus  occupied — how  matter 
came  to  be  thus  luminous?  If  we  establish  by 
physical  proofs,  that  the  first  fact  which  can  be 
traced  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is  that  *  there 
was  light,'  we  shsul  still  be  led,  even  by  oar 
natural  reason,  to  suppose  that  before  this  coold 
occur,  *  God  said.  Let  there  be  light.'  *' — ^pp. 
16—17,  19. 

Let  ns,  however,  come  back  to  our  conclusion, 
that  the  nebular  hypothesis  is  unfounded,  and  ask 
what  then  is  the  condition  of  the  solar  system? 
Laplace  demonstrated  that  its  stability  has  beea 
provided  for  ;  since  the  planets  move  in  the  same 
direction,  and  have  orbits  of  small  eccentricity  and 
slightly  inclined  to  each  other,  he  has  shown  that 
it  follows  mathematically  that  the  orbits  will 
always  remain  nearly  circular,  and  that  the  earth's 
axis  of  revolution  will  not  deviate  much  from  its 
present  position.  Now  the  adversaries  of  Theism 
may  say,  how  do  we  know  that  this  stable  system 
has  not  existed  from  eternity?  how  can  we  be 
forced  to  admit  a  great  First  Cause  ?  Dr.  Whe> 
well  takes  up  this  subject,  and  shows  the  insuf- 
ficiency  of  the  common  argument  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  without  keeping  clearly  in  view 
the  axiom  assumed  in  it.    It  is  this — 

**  Since  the  world  now  exists,  and  since  aothing 
cannot  produce  something,  something  must  have 
existed  from  eternity.  This  something  is  the  First 
Cause;  it  is  God." 

But  mark  the  answer — 

"  Graqted,  the  opponent  might  say,  that  some- 
thing must  have  existed  from  eternity ;  but  this 
something,  why  may  it  not  be  this  very  series  of 
causes  and  effects  which  is  now  going  on,  and 
which  appears  to  contain  in  itself  no  indication  of 
beginning  or  end  ?" 

The  argument  is  thus  resisted  ;  and  to  evade 
the  force  of  the  answer  it  is  necessary  to  bring  out 
the  assumed  axiom,  which  alone  gives  force  to  the 
argument.  It  is  this — That  there  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  a  First  Cause.  This  is  an  axiom 
granted  by  all  intelligent  reasoneis ;  and  why  ? 
There  is  an  intellectual  necessity  for  it.  By 
the  constitution  of  our  minds  we  admit  it ;  it  can- 
not be  demonstrated  ;  it  is  involved  in  our  mental 
being. 

"  Our  minds  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  series  of 
successive,  dependent,  causes  and  effects,  without 
something  first  and  independent.  We  pass  from 
effect  to  cause,  and  from  that  to  a  higher  cause,  in 
search  of  something  on  which  the  mind  can  rest; 
but  if  we  can  do  nothing  but  repeat  this  process, 
there  is  no  use  in  it.  We  move  our  limbs,  but 
make  no  advance.  Our  question  is  not  answered, 
but  evadod.  The  mind  cannot  acquiesce  in  the 
destiny  thus  presented  to  it,  of  being  referred  from 
event  to  event,  from  object  to  object,  along  an 
interminable  vista  of  causation  and  time.  Now, 
this  mode  of  stating  the  reply — to  say  that  the 
mind  cannot  thus  be  satisfied,  appears  to  be  eqoiva 
lent  to  saying  that  the  mind  is  conscious  of  a  prin- 
ciple in  virtue  of  which  such  a  view  as  this  mast 
be  .  rejected  ; — the  mind  takes  refuge  in  the 
assumption  of  a  First  Cause,  from  an  employment 
inconsistent  with  its  own  nature." — pp.  154-5. 

One  proof  of  the  soundness  of  this  position  is  the 
very  eagerness  with  which  our  opponents  gvope 
backward  for  a  theory  of  the  gradnal  formation  of 
the  universe  ;  they  are  seeking  an  origin,  a  Ftrst 
Cause,  by  the  irresistible  tendency  of  their  nature. 
Our  author  further  observes,  that  this  tendency  of 
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die  mind  to  usome  a  First  Caose  is  just  the  ten- 
dency to  assome  a  cause  for  every  effect  in  a  dif- 
ferent form ;  fi»r,  viewing  the  world  in  its  totality 
as  an  efieet,  we  seek  for  Deity  as  its  cause.  In 
auiswer  to  the  question,  whether  our  conception  or 
idea  of  a  First  Cause  arises  a  priori  or  a  ftosteriori, 
he  draws  this  sound  distinction — 

"  Is  our  conception  or  idea  of  a  First  Cause 
gathered  from  the  effects  we  see  around  us  1  It  is 
plain  that  we  most  answer,  here  as  in  other  cases, 
that  the  idea  is  not  Extracted  from  the  phenomena, 
bat  assumed  in  order  that  the  phenomena  may 
become  intelligible  to  the  mind  ; — that  the  idea  is 
a  necessary  one,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  depend 
upon  obserration  for  its  evidence  ;  but  that  it  de- 
pends upon  observation  for  its  development,  since, 
without  some  observation,  we  cannot  conceive  the 
mind  to  be  cognizant  of  the  relation  of  causation  at 
all."— p.  158. 

The  r^ult,  then,  of  a  review  of  physical  science 
18,  that  viewing  all  the  phenomena  around  us  as 
effects,  it  investigates  their  causes,  it  resolves  the 
most  complex  substance  into  its  elements,  and 
traces  the  bws  of  the  eccentric  comet  and  the 
chainless  wind;  but  when  it  has  reached  the 
aimplest  element  and  the  highest  law,  it  surrenders 
US  to  that  irresistible  conviction  of  our  minds  that 
beyond  is  a  Being  of  necessary  and  unchanging 
existence,  uncaus^,  and  the  Cause  of  all. 

Passing  from  astronomy  and  general  physics,  let 
OS  turn  to  another  province — the  domain  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  Here  we  are  able  to  assume 
the  offensive ;  for  in  all  the  contrivances  tff  organ- 
ized creatures  we  find  design  so  clearly  legible, 
even  to  the  weakest  eye,  that  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  speak  of  them  without  using  language 
which  assumes  it — such  terms  as  adaptation,  pur- 
pose, end ;  thus  tacitly  assuming  a  final  cause  and 
an  intending  mind. — 

"  This  conception  makes  its  appearance  very 
early.  Indeed,  without  any  special  study  of  our 
structure,  the  thought  that  we  are  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made,  forces  itself  upon  men,  with  a 
mysterious  impreasiveness,  as  a  suggestion  of  our 
Maker.  In  this  bearing,  the  thought  is  developed 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  well-known  passage 
in  Xenophon*s  Conversations  of  Socrates.  Nor 
did  it  ever  lose  its  hold  on  sober-minded  and  in 
structed  men.  The  Epicureans,  indeed,  held  that 
the  eye  was  not  made  for  seeing,  nor  the  ear  for 
hearing  :  and  Asclepiades,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  an  impudent  pretender,  adopted  this 
wild  dogma.  Such  assertions  required  no  labor.  '  It 
IS  easy,'  says  Galen,  *  for  people  like  Asclepiades, 
when  they  come  to  any  difficulty,  to  say  that  nature 
has  worked  to  no  purpose.'  The  great  anatomist 
himself  pursues  his  subject  in  a  very  different  tem- 
per. In  a  well-known  passage,  he  breaks  out  into  an 
enthusiastic  scorn  of  the  folly  of  the  atheistical 
notions.  *  Try,'  he  says,  '  if  you  can  imagine  a 
shoe  made  with  half  the  skill  which  appears  in  the 
skin  of  the  foot."  Some  one  had  spoken  of  a 
strueture  of  the  human  body  which  he  would  have 
preferred  to  that  which  it  now  has.  '  See,'  Galen 
exclaims,  ader  pointing  out  the  absurdity  of  the 
imaginary  scheme, '  see  what  brutishness  there  is 
in  this  wish.  But  if  I  were  to  spend  more  words 
on  such  cattle,  reasonable  men  might  blame  me 
for  desecrating  my  work,  which  I  regard  as  a 
religious  hymn  in  honor  of  the  Creator.'" — 
pp.  31-3. 

Some  philosophers,  indeed,  reject  altogether  the 
eoneeption  of  a  plan  or  purpose  in  the  organs  of 


animals,  and  hold  it  to  be  unphilosophical  and 
dangerous  to  assume  anything  of  the  kind.  Geof- 
frey says,  **  I  take  care  not  to  ascribe  lo  God  any 
intention,  and  I  know  nothing  of  animals  which 
have  to  play  avart  in  nature."  After  discussing 
the  doctrine  ot  unity  of  plan  which  these  inquirers 
have  vainly  endeavored  to  set  up  in  the  place  of 
design,  our  author  says — 

''  In  fact  the  assumption  of  an  end  or  purpose  in 
the  structure  of  organized  beings,  appears  to  be  an 
intellectual  habit,  which  no  efforts  can  cast  off.  It 
has  prevailed  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  ages 
of  zoological  research ;  appears  to  be  fastened 
upon  us  alike  by  our  ignorance  and  our  knowl- 
edge ;  and  has  been  formally  accepted  by  so  many 
great  anatomists,  that  we  cannot  feel  any  scruple 
in  believing  the  rejection  of  it  to  be  a  superstition 
of  a  false  philosophy,  and  a  result  of  the  exagger- 
ation of  other  principles  which  are  supposed  capa- 
ble of  superseding  its  use.  And  the  doctrine  of 
unity  of  plan  of  ul  animals,  and  the  other  princi- 
ples associated  with  this  doctrine,  so  far  as  they 
exclude  the  conviction  of  an  intelligible  scheme  and 
a  discoverable  end,  in  the  organization  of  animals, 
appear  to  be  utterly  erroneous." — p.  37. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  not  only  has  the  principle 
that  the  parts  of  the  bodies  of  animals  were  made 
in  order  to  discharge  their  respective  functions 
constantly  forced  itself  on  the  minds  of  zoologists 
and  anatomists  of  all  ages ;  but  it  has  served  as  a 
guide,  whose  indications  they  could  not  help  fol- 
lowing, and  which  has  led  them  into  the  greatest 
discoveries.  It  was  this  process  of  reasoning,  and 
neither  accident  nor  delicate  observation,  that  led 
Harvey  to  discover  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
He  did  not  by  microscopic  examination  see  it  pour- 
ing along  the  veins,  but  he  found  in  the  blood- 
vessels certain  valves,  and  he  paused  to  inquire  for 
what  purpose  they  were  placed  there,  what  part 
they  had  to  play  in  the  body,  and  he  did  not  stop  in 
his  admirable  investigation  until  the  whole  marvel- 
loos  system  lay  unfolded  to  his  view.  It  has  been 
by  proceeding  on  the  same  conviction  that  the  use 
of  each  organ  has  been  discovered,  and  the  whole 
study  of  comparative  anatomy  is  just  the  study  of 
the  adaptation  of  animal  structures  to  their  des- 
tined purposes.  But  it  was  especially  in  the  hands 
of  Cuvier  that  the  doctrine  of  final  causes  became 
an  instrument  of  brilliant  success  in  physiological 
research.  By  its  aid  he  reconstructed  and  placed 
before  our  eyes  animals  widely  different  from  any 
now  existing  on  the  earth,  and  of  which  only  a 
few  scattered  and  disjointed  fragments  had  sur- 
vived the  wreck  of  ages,  and  gave  birth  to  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  modern  sciences. 

*'  Covier's  merit  consisted,  not  in  seeing  that  an 
animal  cannot  exist  without  combining  all  the  con- 
ditions of  its  existence  ;  but  in  perceiving  that  thi^ 
truth  may  be  taken  as  a  guide  in  our  researches 
concerning  animals ; — that  the  mode  of  their  exist- 
ence may  be  collected  from  one  part  of  their  struc- 
ture, and  then  applied  to  interpret  or  detect 
another  part.  He  went  on  the  supposition  not 
only  that  animal  forms  have  some  plan,  some  pui- 
pose,  but  that  they  have  an  intelligible  plan,  a  dis- 
coverable purpose.  He  proceeded  in  his  investi- 
gations lilie  the  decipherer  of  a  manuscript,  who 
makes  out  his  alphabet  from  one  part  of  the  con- 
text, and  then  applies  it  to  read  the  rest.  The 
proof  that  his  principle  was  something  very  differ- 
ent ftom  an  identical  proposition,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  it  enabled  him  to  understand  and. 
arrange  the  structures  of  animals  with  unprece- 
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4ented  olearneas  and  completeness  of  order ;  and 
to  restore  the*  forms  of  the  extinct  animals  which 
are  found  in  the  rocks  of  the  earth,  in  a  manner 
which  has  been  universally  assented  to  as  irresisti- 
bly convincing." — p.  48. 

The  learned  professor,  in  confirmation  of  the  view 
that  the  doctrine  of  final  causes  is  calculated  to  be 
a  guide  in  scientific  research,  refers  to  theposition 
maintained  by  him  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise, 
(book  iii.,  chaps.  7  and  8,)  that  the  greatest  discov- 
erers in  science  have  generally  been  those  who  set 
out  with  a  belief  in  an  intelligent  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
Terse.  Others  have  dealt  familiarly  with  known 
physical  truths,  or  have  conjectured  boldly  as  to 
the  unknown,  but  it  has  been  by  men  animated  by 
that  conviction  that  the  solid  generalizations  have 
been  made  which  have  materially  extended  the 
boundaries  of  our  knowledge.  Many  great  names 
will  readily  occur  in  nroof  of  this  position,  and 
among  living  philosophers  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  the  greatest  names  are  illustrations  of  jits  ac- 
curacy. It  is  sofiicient  to  mention  that  of  Sir  John 
Herschel,  who  in  concludingr  his  address  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1845,  gives 
ts  this  memorable  assurance — *^  Surely  were  each 
of  us  to  give  utterance  to  all  he  feels,  we  should 
hear  the  chemist,  the  astronomer,  the  physiologist, 
the  electrician,  the  boUnist,  the  geologist,  all  with 
one  accord,  and  each  in  the  language  of  his  own 
science,  declaring  not  only  the  wonderful  works  of 
God  disclosed  by  it,  bnt  the  delight  which  their 
disclosure  aflbrds  him,  and  the  privilege  which  he 
feels  it  to  be  to  have  aided  in  it.'' 

The  decided  tendency,  therefore,  of  a  survey  of 
organic  life  being  to  intimate  to  us  the  existence  of 
a  powerful  and  intelligent  mind,  the  provident  Con- 
triver of  all,  our  author  expresses  the  feelings  of 
the  true  nhilosopher  on  receiving  such  intimations, 
in  the  following  eloquent  passage  : — 

*'  The  real  philosopher,  who  knows  that  all  the 
kinds  of  truth  are  intimately  connected,  and  that 
all  the  best  hopes  and  encouragements  which  are 
granted  to  our  nature  must  be  consistent  with  truth, 
will  be  satisfied  and  confirmed,  rather  than  surprised 
and  disturbed,  thus  to  find  the  natural  sciences  lead- 
ing him  to  the  borders  of  a  higher  region.  To  him 
it  will  appear  natural  and  reasonable,  that,  after 
iourneying  so  long  among  the  beautiful  and  orderly 
laws  by  which  the  universe  is  governed,  we  find 
ourselves  at  last  approaching  to  a  source  of  order 
and  law,  and  intellectual  beauty ; — that,  after  ven- 
turing into  the  region  of  life  and  feeling  and  will, 
we  are  led  to  believe  the  fountain  of  life  and  will, 
not  to  be  itself  unintelligent  and  dead,  but  to  be  a 
living  mind,  a  power  which  aims  as  well  as  acts. 
To  us  this  doctrine  appears  like  the  natural  cadence 
of  the  tones  to  which  we  have  so  long  been  listen- 
ing ;  and  without  such  a  final  strain  our  ears  would 
have  been  left  craving  and  unsatisfied.  We  have 
been  lingering  long  amid  the  harmonies  of  law  and 
symmetry,  constancy  and  development :  and  these 
notes,  though  their  music  was  sweet  and  deep, 
must  too  oAen  have  sounded  to  the  ear  of  our  moral 
nature,  as  vague  and  unmeaning  melodies,  floating 
in  the  air  around  us,  but  conveying  no  definite 
thought,  moulded  into  no  intelligible  announcement. 
But  one  passage  which  we  have  again  and  again 
caught  by  snatches,  though  sometimes  interrupted 
and  lost,  at  last  swells  in  our  ears  full,  clear,  and 
decided  ;  and  the  religious  '  Hymn  in  honor  of  the 
Creator,'  to  which  Galen  so  gladly  lent  his  voice, 
and  in  which  the  best  physiologists  of  succeeding 
tiroes  have  ever  joined,  is  filled  into  a  richer  and 


deeper  harmony  by  the  greatest  phHoBo^erB  of 
these  later  days,  and  w3l  rdl  on  hereafter,  the 
*  perpetual  song'  of  the  temple  of  scieoce." — pp. 
51—3. 

But  the  skeptic  has  a  resource  left  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  transmutation  of  species.  Aoooiding  to  this 
theory,  the  parts  of  the  animal  are  not  adapted  to 
the  place  he  is  destined  to  fill ;  bat  the  situation 
into  which  he  fortuitously  comes,  shapes  and 
moulds  the  parts.  It  is  not  that  the  eagle,  destined 
to  be  a  denizen  of  air,  had  his  muscles  and  pinions 
and  feathers,  framed  and  balanced  and  lubricated 
so  as  exquisitely  to  suit  the  mode  of  locomotion 
and  the  dwelling-place  preordained  for  him,  and 
even  his  eye  covered  witn  a  slender  veil,  that  ftom 
his  lofty  eyry  he  might  gaze  undazzled  on  the  sun 
— but  that  some  unlucky  fish,  whose  progenitor 
ages  before  had  been  a  zoophyte  with  no  organ  but 
a  stomach — ^in  some  great  flood, 

*'  Omne  cum  Proteus  pecus  egit  altos 
Viscre  montes — " 

happened  to  be  stranded  on  a  hill,  or  entangled  in 
the  branches  of  a  tree,  and  finding  it  necessary  to 
have  wings,  feathers,  claws,  and  beak,  tried  hard 
to  obtain  these  new  appendages,  and  succeeded. 
Acqording  to  this  hypothesis,  the  force  of  circum- 
stances alone  has  gradually  raised  the  rude  zoophyte 
through  an  unbroken  chain  into  the  perfect  man. 
No  room  is  left  for  a  creative  hand  to  plant  new 
species,  or  a  creative  mind  to  adapt  each  to  its  in- 
tended sphere.  The  Creator  is  at  least  pushed 
back  to  the  utmost  verge  of  creation  in  the  vain 
hope  of  banishing  him  sdtogether. 

rot  here,  acrain,  the  answer  is  twofold.  The 
hypothesis  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  facts,  the 
assumptions  are  false,  the  ooinion  is  ridiculous. 
This  we  have  shown  at  some  length  recently,  and 
need  not  enter  on  the  proof  now.  But  if  it  were 
probable  and  consistent,  it  would  just  come  to  this, 
that  the  wondrous  germ  of  all  animal  life  would 
tell  of  the  adorable  Creator  preferring  to  act  through 
a  long  series  of  causes  and  eflTects,  and  to  wrap 
these  up  in  the  original  seed.  The  tiny  acorn,  ex- 
panding in  the  course  of  ages  by  the  laws  of  natural 
growth  into  the  monarch  of  the  forest,  is  to  the  in- 
telligent mind  as  convincing  a  proof  of  wise  con- 
trivance as  the  full  tree  would  have  been,  if,  like 
Jonah's  overshadowing  gourd,  it  had,  unsown, 
sprung  to  maturity  in  a  single  night. 

Another  group  of  sciences  which  Dr.  Whewell 
considers,  he  classes  under  the  name  of  Palstio- 
logy.  The  palstiologist  is  the  antiquary  of  science, 
endeavoring  to  trace  from  present  appearances  the 
past  history  of  the  universe ;  and  to  him  all  natural 
objects  are,  as  it  were,  a  pile  of  antiquities,  from 
the  nature  and  position  of  which  he  draws  his  in- 
ferences. The  philosopher  who  traces  language, 
government,  law,  mythology,  to  their  sources,  is 
no  less  a  palaetiologist.  Every  inquiry  into  the 
testimony  aflTorded  by  the  architectual  remains  of  a 
country  to  the  history  or  origin  of  the  inhabitants, 
is  an  instance  of  palstiological  research.  Geology 
is  purely  and  preeminently  of  this  class  of  sciences 
which  infer  what  has  been  from  what  is.  We  can 
fancy  the  geologist  to  be  like  the  Indian  savage  on 
the  trail :  here  he  detects  the  traces  of  an  ancient 
flood — here  the  marks  of  a  primeval  glacier — there 
the  foots-prints  of  a  megatherium.  From  this  class 
of  sciences,  then,  what  indications  do  we  derive  1 
In  all  that  we  examine  we  find  marks  of  previous 
successive  changes,  the  extent  and  natare  of  which 
we  can  often  discover  with  great  accuracy.    Here 
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W9  kwnr  thai  a  lake  onoe  made  iu  qaiet  depoaita, 
that  these  were  hardeDed  by  subsequeDt  heat,  that 
mnoD  a  rolcaoo  ruptured  the  cruet  thus  formed,  and 
belched  out  its  liquid  fire,  onrer  which,  when  cooled, 
greres  have  flourished  and  decayed.  Or,  to  go  to 
another  field — ^two  languages,  now  diverse,  can  be 
traced  by  connecting  linu  till  we  are  convinced 
that  they  have  a  oomnion  parent,  and  that,  subjected 
to  dififerent  influences,  they  have  each  chan^d  in  a 
diflerent  direction.  The  changes  we  find  indicate 
generally  causes  much  more  powerful  than  any 
that  we  see  in  operation  around  us,  even  if  retake 
the  hypothesis  of  immense  periods  of  time  during 
which  they  might  act.  It  is  contended  by  some 
that  present  eauses  of  change  and  actually  existing 
agents  are  suflicient  to  account  for  all  appearances, 
if  we  suppose  their  acting  uniformly  through  long 
periods.  Were  this  view  tenable  as  consistent 
with  observation — which  it  is  not — it  would  not 
present  any  intrinsic  advantages,  any  superior  sim- 
plicity, as  its  advocates  seem  to  lielieve,  in  com* 
parison  of  the  rival  doctrine  of  successive  catae- 
tiophes.  For,  on  a  large  view,  the  plan  of  the 
murerBe  may  embrace  in  its  uniformity  periods 
wheneiisting  forces  are  awaked  into  more  power- 
Ibl  action,  and  which  to  us,  seeing  their  more  tran- 
quil operations,  may  seem,  and  indeed  be,  periods 
of  catastrophe.  There  may  be  cycles  on  a  great 
aeale  of  violence  and  repose,  just  as,  within  Uie 
■emory  of  man,  Vesuvius  has  its  periods  of  erup- 
tion and  quiescence. 

**  Thos  violence  and  repoee  may  alteraate  upon 
a  scale  of  time  and  intensiw  so  large,  that  man's 
experience  supplies  no  evidence  enabling  him  to 
estimate  the  amount.  The  coorse  of  things  is 
Wttform,  to  an  IntelHgenoe  which  can  embrace  the 
eoooession  of  several  cycles,  but  it  is  catastrophic 
to  the  contemplation  of  man,  whose  survey  can 
grasp  a  part  only  of  one  cycle."— p.  111. 

We  have  read  somewhere  an  elegant  fable,  which 
imagined  an  aged  ephemeron,  the  insect  of  a  day, 
explaining  mSk  expiring  voice  to  his  youthful  kin- 
died  how  the  coeval  sua,  sinking  in  the  westero 
sky,  had  in  hii  early  youth  clomb  up  from  the  east, 
and  predicting  ere  long  an  awful  catastrophe  and 
finai  night.  So,  to  us,  who,  in  comparison  of  Him 
with  whom  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  one  day, 
may  jostly  be  called  emphemeral,  our  period  of 
quiescence  may  appear  to  have  commenced  with  a 
eataatiophe,  and  to  be  threatened  to  be  closed  with 
another,  while  in  his  plan  they  may  be  seasons 
regularly  recurring  according  to  fixed  laws  of  ac- 
tivity, following  rest  as  naturally  as  within  our  own 
experience  day  is  ushered  in  by  night. 

Since,  then,  everything  points  towards  successive 
periods  of  violence,  let  us  follow  this  guiding  clue. 
We  are  carried  backward  indefinitely  in  many  de- 
partments of  investigation,  such  as  the  periods  of 
astronomy,  and  the  revolution  of  the  earth's  crust, 
bat  we  can  never  by  scientific  inquiry  reach  a 
beginning,  or  detect  Uie  origin  of  anything.  We 
are  driven  to  suppose  an  origin  not  in  the  course 
of  nature,  that  is,  supernatural.  But  it  is  from 
organic  remains  that  we  obtain'  more  certain  indi- 
cations. The  doctrine  of  transmutation  being  given 
np,  then,  the  researehes  of  geology  inform  us  of 
the  disappearance  of  species,  and  the  appearance 
of  new  ones.  Whence  come  these!  By  no  nat- 
anl  generation.  Nature's  antiquary  is  silent ;  he 
cannot  tell  or  describe  the  process  by  which  they 
sprang  out  of  nothing.  But  we  know  more ;  the 
species  of  animals  appear  in  groups  between  periods 
St  catastrophe :  there  is  a  dififerent  series  between 


each  two  snch  periods ;  and  since  man  has  existed 
there  has  been  one  distinct  series  of  species  of 
plants  and  animals. — 

"  Hence,  even  on  natural  grounds,  the  most  in- 
telligible view  of  the  history  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  seems  to  be,  that  each  period 
which  is  marked  bv  a  distinct  collection  of  species 
forms  a  cycle ;  and  that  at  the  beginning  of  each 
such  cycle  a  creative  power  was  exerted,  of  a  kind 
to  which  there  was  nothing  at  all  analogous  in  the 
snoceeding  part  of  the  same  cycle.  •  •  •  • 
None  of  the  influences  which  have  modified  the 
present  races  of  animals  and  plants  since  they  were 
placed  in  their  habiutions  on  the  earth's  surface 
can  have  had  any  eflScacy  in  producing  them  at 
first.  We  are  necessarily  driven  to  assume,  as  the 
beginning  of  the  present  .cycle  of  organic  nature, 
an  event  not  included  in  the  course  of  nature."— 
p.  118. 

The  same  train  of  reasoning  applies  to  language. 
We  find,  indeed,  some  causes  of  change  and  in- 
flexion still  in  operation ;  but  we  never  now  can 
detect  a  language  in  the  process  of  formation, 
unfolding  itself  in  inflexions,  terminations,  and 
changes  of  vowels  by  grammatical  relations,  such 
as  characterize  the  oldest  known  languages.  The 
conclusion  is,  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  man's 
career  the  revolutions  of  language  must  have  been 
of  a  nature  quite  diflerent  from  those  occurring  in 
his  recent  history,  and  that  when  we  mount  up  to 
the  origin  of  language  we  cannot  conceive  of  it 
as  arising  by  any  process  of  natural  causation. 

The  result,  then,  of  a  survey  of  this  fiekl  of 
investigation  is,  that  as  we  go  backward  the  thread 
of  our  inquiries  is  always  snapped — "an  abyss 
interposes  itself  between  us  and  any  intelligible 
beginning  of  things."  The  information  we  derive 
from  organic  remains  is  important  and  definite ; 
because,  while  we  can  trace  back  individuals  by 
natural  generation  indefinitely,  here  we  learn  of 
the  birth  of  species  at  a  time  within  definite  lim- 
its ;  and  of  the  manner  of  this  birth  no  trace  can 
be  found,  nor  can  it  be  imagined  like  any  natural 
event.  Science,  therefore,  on  this  point — the 
origin  of  things — can  tell  us  nothing  positively ; 
but  negatively  she  enables  us  to  draw  important 
inferences,  which  all  tend  towards  a  supernatural 
origin  of  things.  To  use  our  author's  own  bean- 
tifnl  language—'*  The  mystery  of  creation  is  not 
within  the  range  of  her  legitimate  territory ;  she 
says  nothing,  but  she  points  upwards." — p.  71. 

Is  there  then  any  other  quarter  from  which  we 
can  learn  about  creation?  There  is; — Sdence 
having  told  us  nothing  on  the  subject,  there  is 
room  for  Revetstion ;  and  its  instructions  accord 
with  what  our  reason  would  have  led  us  to.  After 
surveying  all  the  material  universe,  and  its  numer- 
ous marks  of  design,  we  find  in  man  a  dififerent 
principle — mind — that  which  designs  and  compie- 
hends  design ;  and  we  draw  the  inference  that  the 
Creator  who  forecast  the  whole  mnst  be  a  Spirit ; 
and  as  our  minds  have  not  existed  from  eternity, 
and  are  not  self-created,  the  same  being  must  be 
their  Creator  also,  and  possess  in  infinite  extent 
the  same  facolties. 

Now  we  possess  a  book  purporting  to  be  a  rev- 
elation from  this  being,  the  Father  of  our  Spirits, 
attested  by  miracles,  adapted  to  the  moral  wanta 
of  man,  and  speaking  a  language  which  the  human 
heart  undentauds.  This  book  tells  us  explicitly 
that  all  nature  is  the  work  of  one  omnipotent  and 
omniscient  Being,  who  made  all  things  out  of 
nothing  by  his  word ;  who  also  made  man  in  his 
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own  likeness,  rnles  oyer  him  by  his  proTldeoce, 
and  opens  a  commuoicBtion  with  him  in  its  sacred 
pages. 

fiat  the  skeptic  here  interposes  and  arrests  our 
handy  as  we  eagerly  stretch  it  forth  to  grasp  this 
precious  boon  for  our  fallen  race.  This  book  can- 
not be  authentic,  he  suggests.  It  claims  to  be 
written  by  the  Maker  of  the  world,  and  yet  the 
author  was  ignorant  of  the  mechanism  of  nature ; 
its  langnage  involves  errors  in  physical  science 
which  the  all-wise  and  omniscient  One  could  not 
have  made,  and  which  the  proj^ress  of  knowledge 
has  revealed  to  us.  If  the  Bible  professed  to  be 
in  any  degree  a  treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy, 
there  might  be  some  room  for  this  objection,  fiut 
it  is  not ;  it  has  wholly  a  moral  purpose,  and  it 
treats  of  the  universe,  or  of  the  history  of  man  on 
the  earth,  only  so  far  as  is  subservient  to  that.  It 
was  given  to  man  not  as  an  ignorant  but  as  a  sin- 
ful being ;  not  to  instruct  him  in  physical  truth, 
which  he  could  find  for  himself,  and  could  do  with- 
out, if  not  found,  but  to  convince  him  of  his  moral 
errors,  and  open  up  to  him  a  remedy  which  he 
eoold  not  find  for  himself,  and  could  not  do  with- 
out. This  being  its  professed  object,  what  wonder 
if  the  author  of  the  book,  adopting  the  language 
and  ideas  in  physical  subjects  current  at  the  time, 
strove  merely  to  reach  the  heart !  Does  any  valid 
objection  arise  to  its  authenticity  because  its  lan- 
guage is  inconsistent  with  the  modern  discoveries 
in  science!  Biit  we  can  go  njueh  farther:  it  is 
more  in  accordance  with  divine  wisdom  that  the 
language  in  which  a  providential  scheme  meant  to 
afiTect  the  moral  nature  alone  was  conveyed,  was 
not  adapted  to  discoveries  not  then  made,  and  which 
it  would  have  been  unsuitable  to  the  grand  purpose 
of  the  writing  to  reveal.  This  Dr.  Whewell  well 
•hows : — 

"  If  any  terms  had  been  used,  adapted  to  a  more 
advanced  state  of  knowledge,  they  must  have  been 
nnintelligible  among  those  to  whom  the  Scripture 
was  first  addressed.  If  the  Jews  had  been  told 
that  water  existed  in  the  clouds  in  small  drops, 
they  would  have  marvelled  that  it  did  not  con- 
stantly descend ;  and  to  have  explained  the  reason 
of  this,  would  have  been  to  teach  atmology  in  the 
sacred  writings.  If  they  had  read  in  their  Scrip- 
turd  that  the  earth  was  a  sphere,  when  it  appeared 
to  be  a  plane,  they  would  only  have  been  disturbed 
in  their  thoughts,  or  driven  to  some  wild  and  base- 
less imaginations  by  a  declaration  to  them  so 
strange.  If  the  Divine  Speaker,  instead  of  say- 
ing that  he  would  set  his  bow  in  the  clouds,  had 
been  made  to  declare  that  he  would  give  to  water 
the  property  of  refracting  difi!erent  colors  at  dififer- 
ent  angles,  how  utterly  nnmeaning  to  the  hearers 
would  the  words  have  been !  And  in  these  cases, 
the  expressions,  being  unintelligible,  startling,  and 
bewildering,  would  have  been  such  as  tended  to 
unfit  the  Sacred  Narrative  for  its  place  in  the 
providential  dispensation  of  the  world.'* — pp. 
131-9. 

There  was  indeed  one  thing  which  it  was  im- 
portant for  man  to  know — the  fact  of  creation,  and 
the  omnipotence  and  unity  of  the  Creator — and 
that  is  explicitly  revealed,  and  to  that  no  contradic- 
tion is  found  in  nature ;  for  that,  as  we  have  seen, 
science,  even  in  its  ripest  maturity,  leaves  room — 
standing  apart,  with  the  silent  but  upwardly- 
directed  look  of  expectation. 

Dr.  Whewell  remarks,  also,  that  the  imagined 
discrepances  between  Scripture  and  science  arose 
in  great  measure  only  from  divines  stickling  too 


much  for  a  received  interpretation,  that  havioff 
been  previously  moulded  by  the  erroneous  state  J 
physical  knowledge. 

**  The  meaning  which  any  generation  puts  upon 
the  phrases  of  Scripture,  depends,  more  than  ia 
at  first  sight  supposed,  upon  the  received  philoso- 
phy of  the  time.  Hence,  while  men  imagine  that 
they  are  contending  for  revelation,  they  are,  in  fact, 
contending  for  their  own  interpretation  of  revela- 
tion, unconsciously  adapted  to  what  the)[  believe 
to  be  rationally  probable.  And  the  new  interpre- 
tation, which  the  new  philosophy  requires,  and 
which  appears  to  the  older  school  to  be  a  fatal  vio- 
lence done  to  the  authority  of  religion,  is  accepted 
by  their  successors  without  the  dangerous  results 
which  were  apprehended.  When  the  language  of 
Scripture,  invested  with  its  new  meaning,  has 
become  familiar  to  men,  it  is  found  that  the  ideas 
which  it  calls  up,  are  quite  as  reconcilable  as  the 
former  ones  were,  with  the  soundest  religious 
views ;  and  the  world  then  looks  back  with  surprise 
at  the  error  of  those  who  thought  that  the  essence 
of  revelation  was  involved  in  their  own  arbitrary 
version  of  some  collateral  circumstance.  At  the 
present  day  we  can  hardly  conceive  how  reasona- 
ble men  should  have  imagined  that  religious  reflec- 
tions on  the  stability  of  the  earth,  and  the  beauty 
and  use  of  the  luminaries  which  revolve  round  it, 
would  be  interfered  with  by  its  being  acknowl- 
edged that  this  rest  and  motion  are  apparent 
onW."—pp.  6,  7. 

The  last  remark  of  the  learned  professor  to 
which  we  shall  allude,  is  his  observation  on  the 
danger  and  impropriety  of  endeavoring  to  rest  the 
authenticity  or  Scripture  on  its  consistency  with 
natural  science.  In  so  doing,  divines  necessarily 
embark  the  credit  of  the  Sacred  Writings  on  some 
hypothesis  of  natural  philosophy,  which  in  the 
end  may  turn  out  untenable,  and  in  sinking,  may 
draw  down  the  cause  perilled  upon  it.  Therefore, 

**  If  any  one  were  to  suggest  that  the  nebular 
hypothesis  countenances  the  Scripture  hbtory  of 
the  formation  of  this  system,  by  showing  how  the 
luminous  matter  of  the  sun  might  exist  previous 
to  the  sun  itself,  we  should  act  wisely  in  rejecting 
such  an  attempt  to  weave  together  these  two  het- 
erogeneous threads ; — ^the  one  a  part  of  a  provi- 
dential scheme,  the  other  a  fragment  of  physical 
speculation." — ^p.  134. 

**  The  lesson  which  our  author  thus  reads  to 
divines  is  fortified  by  a  reference  to  various  Chris- 
tian writers,  and  a  discussion  of  the  case  of  Gali- 
leo, on  which  our  limits  forbid  our  entering.  We 
cannot,  however,  resist  quoting  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Kepler,  which  Dr.  Whewell  re^rs  to 
as  a  specimen  of  the  suitable  temper  of  the  Chris- 
tian philosopher  in  regard  to  such  questions : — 

**  1  beseech  my  reader  that,  not  unmindful  of 
the  Divine  goodness  bestowed  upon  roan,  he  do 
with  me  praise  and  celebrate  the  wisdom  of  the 
Creator,  which  I  open  to  him  from  a  more  inward 
explication  of  the  form  of  the  world,  from  a  search- 
ing of  causes,  from  a  detection  of  the  errors  of 
vision  ;  and  that  thus,  not  only  in  the  firmness  and 
stability  of  the  earth  may  we  perceive  with  grati- 
tude the  preservation  of  all  living  things  in  nature 
as  the  gif\  of  God  :  but  also  that  in  its  motion,  so 
recondite,  so  admirable,  we  may  acknowledge  the 
wisdom  of  the  Creator.  But  whoever  is  too  dull 
to  receive  this  science,  or  too  weak  to  believe  the 
Copernican  system  without  harm  to  his  piety,  him, 
I  say,  I  advise  that,  leaving  the  school  of  astron- 
omy, and  condemning,  if  so  he  pleaae,  any  doe- 
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ttiMS  of  the  philosophers,  he  follow  his  own  path, 
and  desist  from  this  wandering  through  the  uni- 


> ;  and  that,  lifliog  up  his  natural  eyes,  with 
which  alone  he  can  see,  he  pour  himself  out  from 
his  own  heart  in  worship  of  God  the  Creator — 
being  eeruin  that  he  gives  no  less  worship  to  God 
than  the  astronomer,  to  whom  God  has  given  to 
see  more  clearly  with  his  inward  eyes,  and  who, 
from  what  he  has  himself  discovered,  both  can  and 
will  glorify  God/'—p.  145. 

We  may  learn,  from  contrasting  the  fine  spirit 
which  breathes  in  these  words  of  the  sincere  and 
pious  Kepler,  with  the  opposite  temper  which 
other  philosophers  have  displayed  in  their 


researches,  that  there  are  two  ways  of  studying 
the  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  We  have 
too  of\en  seen  those  who  have  engaged  in  that 
study,  in  order  to  build  up  some  novel  theory,  and 
to  gain  the  reputation  of  arduous  and  original 
thinkers,  and  who  contemplate  with  self-satisfied 
pride  the  structure  which  they  have  reared.  But 
these,  while  they  investigate  nature,  are  not  ador- 
ing its  Author,  but  themselves,  and  their  own  skill 
mad  research ;  they  go  into  the  temple  of  the  uni- 
▼erse,  but  they  are  so  proud  of  unfolding  its 
elaborate  carvings,  and  deciphering  its  hierogWph- 
ics,  that  they  forget  to  worship  and  love  the  Lord 
ef  the  Temple ;  and  the  incense  which  thej  ofifer 
is  to  their  own  vanity,  or  to  the  wisdom  of  their 
species. 

There  is  another  way  of  studying  nature — not 
presumptuous,  and  yet  exciting,  pursued  with  less 
self-complacency,  hut  more  delight.  The  firm  be- 
liever in  revelation  examines  the  results  of  scien- 
tific inquiry,  or  himself  '*  opens  the  more  inward 
explication  of  the  form  of  the  world"  as  food  for 
the  reverence  he  would  feel  for  his  Father  in 
Heaven .  He  is  satisfied  with  the  divine  word ,  and , 
reposing  on  the  promises  therein  contained,  he  is 
grateful  and  happy.  How  can  he  better  show  his 
gratitude  than  by  examining  the  wonders  of  the 
omnipotent  hand,  which,  to  make  a  dwelling-place 
for  man,  has  hung  over  frowning  mountains,  and 
lauffhing  fields,  and  rejoicing  rivers,  the  ever- 
shifting  and  many-colored  canopy  of  the  sky  1  He 
may  meet  with  wonders  he  cannot  fathom,  and 
seeming  contradictions  which  he  cannot  reconcile ; 
hot  be  looks  at  these  as  a  child  regarding  some 
masterpiece  of  his  father's  skill,  his  uncertainty 
melting  away  into  reverence,  his  perplexity  swal- 
lowed up  in  admiration.  He  has  a  patient  confi- 
dence that  all  is  right  and  reconcilable,  and  that 
one  day  he  will  himself  see  how.  Meanwhile,  as 
he  walks  abroad  in  a  world  which,  to  his  cultivated 
eye,  is  teeming  with  wonders,  from  the  starry  host 
above  him,  in  their  exquisite  and  almost  tuneful 
regularity,  making  music  to  their  Maker's  praise, 
down  to  the  smallest  flower  and  insect  on  which 
he  treads,  pencilled  and  articulated  with  the  most 
delicate  care— each  new  development  of  compli- 
cated' structure  which  be  witnesses^^ach  mar- 
vellously simple  law  which  lie  unravels— each 
sdaptation,  each  curious  mechanism  or  strange 
chemical  efi!ect,  afitirds  fresh  subject  for  humble 
sdoration,  and  for  genuine  gladness  of  heart.  To 
borrow  the  idea  of  the  Christianr  poet,  all  the  works 
of  nature  are  peculiarly  his,  who  can,  without  pre- 
sumption, look  upward  and  say  with  a  smile  of 
joy,  *<  My  Father  made  them  all." 

We  have  endeavored  to  follow  the  train  of  Dr. 
WhewelPs  reasoning,  and  to  connect  some  of  the 


moat  characteristic  extracts  from  his  work.  If 
we  have  failed  in  conveying  zt  idea  of  the  cogency 
of  his  general  argument,  at  least  we  hope  that  the 
excellence  of  the  passages  cited  may  induce  many 
of  our  readers  to  peruse  for  themselves  this  useful, 
and  neither  bulky  nor  expensive  volume. 


Colbum  hss  recently  published  s  <<  Romanoe  of  Loa- 
doD,"  fit>m  which  we  extract  the  followiog  poetical  de- 
scription of  a  couple  of  Elogland's  notables.— JE^r.  Mirror, 

THE  DUKE. 

Next,  with  loose  rein  and  careless  canter,  view 
Our  man  of  men,  the  Prince  of  Waterloo  ; 
O'er  the  firm  brow,  the  hat  as  firmly  prest, 
The  firm  shape  rigid  in  the  button 'd  vest : 
Within^the  iron,  which  the  fire  has  proved, 
And  the  do^  Sparta  of  a  mind  unmoved  ! 
Not  his  the  wealth  to  some  large  natures  lent 
Divinely  lavish,  even  where  misspent, 
That  liberal  sunshine  of  exuberant  soul, 
Thought,  sense,  affection,  warming  up  the  whole  *. 
The  heat  and  affluence  of  a  genial  power. 
Rank  in  the  weed  as  vivid  in  the  flower. 
Hush'd  at  command  his  veriest  passions  halt, 
Drill'd  is  each  virtue,  disciplined  each  fault ; 
Warm  if  his  blood — ^be  reasons  while  he  glovrs, 
Admits  the  pleasure — ne'er  the  folly  knows ; 
If  for  our  Mars  his  snare  had  Vulcan  set, 
He  had  won  the  Venus,  but  escaped  the  net ; 
His  eye  ne'er  wrong,  if  circumscribed  the  sight, 
Widen  the  prospect,  and  it  ne'er  is  right. 
Seen  through  the  telescope  of  habit  still. 
Spates  seem  a  camp,  and  all  the  world-— a  drill ! 

Tet  oh,  how  few  his  faults,  how  pure  his  mind. 
Beside  his  fellow  conquerors  of  mankind ; 
How  knightly  seems  the  iron  imsge,  shown 
By  Marlborough's  tomb,  or  lost  Napoleon's  throne ! 
Cold  if  his  lips,  no  smile  of  fraud  they  wear. 
Stem  if  his  heart,  still  "  Man  "  is  graven  there  : 
No  guile— no  crime  his  step  to  greatness  made, 
No  freedom  trampled,  and  no  trust  betray 'd ; 
The  eternal  <*  I  *'  was  not  his  law — he  rose 
Without  one  art  that  honor  might  oppose,- 
And  leaves  a  human,  if  a  hero's  name, 
To  curb  ambition,  while  it  lights  to  fame. 

LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL. 

Next  cool,  and  all  unconscious  of  reproach, 
Comes  the  calm  *'  Johnny  who  upset  the  coach." 
How  formed  to  lead,  if  not  too  proud  to  please,— 
His  fame  would  fire  you,  but  his  manners  freeze. 
Like  or  dislike,  he  does  not  care  a  jot ; 
He  wants  your  vote,  but  your  affection  not. 
Yet  human  hearts  need  sun,  as  well  as  oats,— 
So  cold  a  climate  plays  the  deuce  with  votes. 
And  while  his  doctrines  ripen  day  by  day. 
His  frost-nipp'd  party  pines  itself  away ; 
From  the  starved  wretch  its  own  loved  child  we  steal 
And  *'  Free  Trade"  chirrups  on  the  lap  of  Peel  !— 
But  see  our  statesman  when  the  steam  is  on. 
And  languid  Johnny  glows  to  glorious  John  ! 
When  Hsmpden's  thought  by  Falkland's  muses 

drest, 
Lights  the  pale  cheek,  and  swells  the  generous. 

breast. 
When    the  pent    heat  expands  the    quickening^ 

soul^ 
And  foremost  in  the  race  the  wheels  of  genius  rollif: 


u 


SAVINGS'  ^BAUKS. 


From  Ctomheri*  JoatMl. 


savings'  banks. 


An  article  on  this  subject  from  the  pen.  we 
understand,  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  appeared  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  North  British  Review.  In  this 
article  there  are  many  considerations — urged  with 
all  the  author's  accustomed  force — to  which  the 
friends  of  the  working-classes  ought  to  join  in 
giving  publicity. 

It  appears  that  of  late  certain  parties,  possessed 
of  great  power  over  public  opinion,  have  been  try- 
ing to  write  down  Savings'  Banks.  The  argu- 
ments by  which  they  seek  to  cast  discredit  upon 
these  institutions,  may  be  learnt  from  the  follow- 
ing extract,  quoted  by  Dr.  Chalmers  from  one  of 
their  articles  on  the  subject.  '*  Take,"  say  the 
parties  referred  to,  ''  an  extraordinary  example. 
A  laborer,  sixty  years  of  age,  by  hook  or  by  crook 
has  saved  jC500.  We  know  such  a'  case.  The 
jC500  is  the  plague  of  his  life.  It  would  be  a 
mercy  to  swindle  him  out  of  it,  except  that  he 
would  probably  fret  a  good  deal  at  the  loss.  Could 
he  forget  it,  he  would  be  both  a  happier  and  a  bet- 
ter man.  To  begin  with,  it  is  a  guilty  possession. 
His  father  is  maintained  by  a  distant  Union ;  his 
sons  and  daughters  are  all  but  forbidden  his  cot- 
tage. He  invests  it  in  secret.  It  was  lent  at  five 
per  cent,  to  a  gentleman  engaged  in  the  expensive 
amusement  of  overbuilding  himself.  The  gentle- 
man righted,  and  repaid  the  loan.  So  there  was 
the  laborer  going  about  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
looking  for  some  needy  yet  trustworthy  person  to 
give  him  five  per  cent,  or  four-and-arhalf,  or  four. 
At  last  he  was  forced  to  put  it  in  the  funds,  where 
it  now  lies ;  but  before  he  did  this,  he  had  offered 
it  to  a  neighbor,  whose  death  might  have  cost  him 
every  farthing,  but  who  was  honest  enough  to 
dechne  it  on  that  account.  He  wishes  to  teke  a 
small  farm,  suited  to  his  capital,  but  cannot  hear 
of  one.  If,  however,  he  were  so  fortunate,  it  is 
evident  what  would  soon  become  of  a  farmer  who, 
np  to  the  age  of  sixty,  had  never  occupied  an  acre 
of  land,  never  owned  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  a  single 
agricultural  implement,  except  his  spade,  his  hoe, 
and  his  pick-axe.  A  bad  farmer,  of  course  he 
would  also  be  a  bad  emigrant.  This  iTSOO,  then, 
is  a  burden  of  which  the  owner  will  only  be  re- 
lieved whan  he  throws  it  on  the  ground.  When 
he  dies,  his  children,  without  estate,  occupation,  or 
husbandry,  will  squander  it,  not  in  dissipation,  but 
in'  the  mere  feebleness  and  incontinence  of  in- 
grained poverty. 

*'  A  domestic  servant,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  or 
sixty,  finds  that  she  is  incapable  of  further  service, 
or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  that  people 
prefer  younger  servants.  She  has  saved  £00. 
Very  creditable  in  her,  of  course,  and  very  stingy 
she  must  have  been  to  her  nephews  and  nieces  to 
do  so  much.  But  what  is  she  to  do  with  her 
jC80  t  If  she  can  make  up  her  mind  to  part  with 
the  principal — and  it  is  a  very  pardonable  tenacity 
which  prevents  her  from  doing  so— «he  could  pur- 
chase x8  a  year,  or  3s.  a  week.  This  is  a  shil- 
ling a  week  for  food  and  clothing,  after  lodging  and 
fuel  have  been  paid  for.  While  she  is  looking 
about  for  a  use  to  put  it  to,  she  lives  on  it,  and  it 
wastes  away.  All  her  relations  are  in  the  labor- 
ing class.  There  is  not  one  of  them  who,  in 
return  for  her  little  capital,  or  in  the  hope  of  its 
Tsversion,  can  ofler  her  a  domestic  asylum  where 
she  will  be  useful  and  respected.  Such  a  sum 
would  insure  her  the  title  of  Madame  to  the  end  of 


her  days  across  the  Channel,  and  qoite  set  m  hm 
peasant  brother  and  nephews.  It  would  be  a 
mine  of  agricultural  wodth.  On  this  side  the 
Channel  it  would  be  a  snowball  in  the  sun." 

Now,  though  we  can  hardly  conceive  a  peisofi 
setting  himself  seriously  to  prove  that  the  habit  of 
saving  ought  to  be  discouraged  among  the  working* 
classes,  still  it  is  evident  that  the  efifect  of  sock 
clever  and  witty  para^phs  as  the  above,  is  to 
spread  the  idea,  that  in  England  it  is  useless  for 
people  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life  to  save  money. 
Supposing  the  sentiments  which  the  writer  ex- 
presses to  become  general  among  the  classes 
whose  case  he  is  considering,  what  would  be  the 
lesultot  The  laboier  would  say  to  himself,  "  By 
working  hard,  and  living  frugally,  as  I  am  doing 
now,  I  should  be  able,  by  the  time  I  am  sixty 
years  of  age,  to  have  iTSOO  of  my  own.  But  what 
will  be  the  use  of  it!  In  this  country  there  is  no 
way  of  safely  and  profitably  investing  so  small  a 
sum  as  J^500.  In  all  probability  I  could  not  obtain 
a  farm  suited  to  such  a  capital ;  and  even  if  I* 
conld,  what  sort  of  a  farmer  should  /make,  who 
never  owned  an  acre  of  land  1  There  is  the  saane 
objection  to  my  emigrating.  In  short,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  lend  the  money  privately ;  and  then  I 
should  be  in  a  continual  state  of  alarm  lest  I  should 
lose  it.  In  France  I  could  have  found  many  ways 
of  turning  it  to  account,  but  here  it  would  be  the 
plague  of  my  life ;  and  when  I  was  dead,  all  bdv 
relations  would  scramble  for  it  over  my  ooipse.  It 
is  best,  therefore,  not  to  save  at  all,  to  spend  as  I 
go,  trusting  to  chance  and  the  Union  for  my  old 
age."  In  a  similar  manner  the  domestic  servant 
would  reason.  '*  I  am  in  a  fair  way,"  she  wonld 
say,  '*  to  have  JE^BO  of  savings  when  I  give  up 
service.  But  what  is  i:80?  If  I  were  to  part 
with  the  money,  I  might  obtain  three  shillings  a 
week  for  it  all  the  rest  of  my  life  ;  but  how  could 
I  live  upon  that?  I  have  no  relations  who  could 
give  me  bed  and  board  in  exchange  for  my  £90. 
What  a  pity  I  was  not  born  in  France,  where, 
they  tell  me,  £90  would  secure  me  the  title  of 
Madame,  and  be  quite  a  little  fortune.  Well,  I 
shall  give  up  saving :  and  when  my  nephew  Jack 
comes  to  borrow  other  two  sovereigns,  I  shall  just 
let  him  have  them,  though  I  know,  good-hearted 
fellow,  he  spent  the  last  two  I  gave  him  at  Green- 
wich fair." 

Of  course  such  a  pernicious  way  of  thinking  is 
not  likely  ever  to  he  professed  in  the  broad  terms 
we  have  supposed.  Whatever  be  the  conduct  of 
the  working-classes  in  the  matter,  it  will  take  a 
great  deal  of  arguing  to  convince  them  that  the 
habit  of  saving  is  a  bad  thing.  The  habit  is  so 
recommended  by  the  universal  experience  of  man- 
kind, and  is  so  rooted  in  the  better  parts  of  our 
nature,  that  it  can  fall  into  disrepute  only  in  a  very 
deteriorated  condition  of  society.  The  question, 
therefore,  whether  it  be  advantageous  for  the 
working-classes  of  England  to  save  money,  might 
be  safely  treated  as  a  iffere  scientific  speculation 
with  which  the  economists  were  amusing  them- 
selves, were  it  not  that  experience  shows  that 
there  is  not  a  more  efl^ectual  way  of  perpetuating 
vicions  practices  in  society,  than  by  giving  them 
the  shelter  of  a  theory.  So  infallible  is  the  con- 
nection between  speculation  and  practice,  that  if 
the  united  gin-shops  of  England  were  to  pay  a 
staff'  of  lecturers  to  go  about  disseminating  the 
notion,  that  it  is  useless  for  the  humUer  classes  to 
become  capitalists,  we  are  confident  the  resnh 
would  be  an  immense  increase  of  the  number  of 


nHoM  of  aiMritB  drnnk  witbin  the  year.  It  is 
tberefore  iDcambent  on  sound  economists  not  to 
sailer  soch  a  notion,  howcTer  abstractly  stated,  to 
go  abroad,  without  sending  oat  its  refutation  after 
it ;  and  this  is  what  Dr.  Chalmers  has  done  in  his 
article  on  Savines'  Banks. 

The  great  fallacy,  he  says,  of  the  reasoning  of 
those  who  would  cast  discredit  on  the  habit  of 
asTing  among  the  humbler  classes,  is,  that  they 
talk  as  if  the  only  use  of  money  were  to  make 
more  money.  There  is  a  limit,  they  say,  to  the 
increase  of  capital  in  a  country ;  more  money  may 
be  saTed  by  a  nation  than  it  can  find  employment 
for.  Small  capitalists,  especially,  have  little 
chance  of  being  able  to  find  a  profitable  investment 
fyt  their  money.  Except  in  times  of  inordinate 
speculation,  as,  for  instance,  during  a  railway 
nuuiia,  there  is  scarcely  ever  an  opportunity  for  a 
man  with  but  a  small  sum  of  money  by  him  to 
make  a  lucky  hit.  While  the  nabob  with  his 
X9e,000  or  i:30,000  can  find  ways  of  employing 
his  money  which  will  yield  him  a  good  interest, 
the  thrifty  laborer  or  artisan  with  his  JC200  or 
jCSOO  will  in  most  cases  be  obliged  to  remain  a 
laborer  or  artisan  all  his  life,  because  he  can  find 
no  way  of  turning  his  little  capital  to  account. 

In  answer  to  this,  Dr.  Chaimers,  admitting  in 
the  fullest  manner  the  doctrine  of  the  limited  in- 
crease of  capital,  observes,  *'  Our  purpose  in  these 
aeenmulations  is  not  that  the  poor  man  should 
thereby  aequive  something  to  trade  with.  Ouis  is 
a  homelier  aim;  and,  to  ekpiress  it  in  homely 
language,  it  is  simply  that  he  ^ould  lay  by  for  an 
evil  day— for  old  age,  which  is  the  winter  of  life, 
or  for  those  mishaps  and  sicknesses  which  might 
be  termed  its  days,  of  foul  weather.  Our  chief 
anxiety  and  ann  is,  not  to  effectuate  the  movement 
of  laborers  and  their  families  from  the  grade  of 
society  in  which  they  are  now  placed  to  the  one 
above  it,  but  to  elevate  and  improve  their  condition 
aa  lahorers^to  raise,  in  fact,  the  whole  platform 
of  humble  life  above  the  mire  of  its  present  degrar 
dation,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  sunken  stories, 
inhabited  at  least  by  human  beings,  in  our  social 
edifice — a  change  wliich  oonld,  we  believe,  be 
accomplished  without  derangement  or  disturbance 
to  those  who  occupy  the  upper  apartments  of  the 
boilding,  and  without  injury  to  the  gracefulness  or 
beauty  of  its  higher  elevations.  Such  being  our 
main  object,  it  is  not  profit  at  all  that  we  should 
seek  after ;  and  would  vastly  rather  that  each  de- 
positor's little  stock  were  kept  in  its  place  of 
safety,  than  put  to  hazard  by  the  laying  of  it  out 
CO  any  speculation,  however  tempting.  We  even 
do  not  mind  very  particularly  what  the  amount  of 
interest  is  which  the  bank  allows  upon  it,  inso- 
much that  we  should  make  no  effort  to  raise  the 
interest  above  the  oentage  which  is  currently 
given.  The  principal  design  of  the  institution,  and 
all  its  most  vakiable  purposes,  are  served,  if  the 
money  withheld  from  vicious  or  unnecessary  ex- 
penditore  at  one  period  of  life,  is  in  reserve  for 
needful  subristence  or  additional  comfort  at  another 
period — even  though  during  the  ^latter  period  it 
should  melt  away  like  a  snowball  in  the  sun,  and 
the  last  fragment  or  farthing  of  it  should  disappear 
with  the  final  pasrment  for  the  burial  of  him  of 
whom  it  could  be  said  at  the  termination  of  his 
honorable  career,  that  his  own  hands  minirtered 
throughout  to  hii  own  necessities,  and  to  those 
who  were  with  him." 

But  besides  this  obvious  use  of  the  poor  man's 
litde  aoeumulatioiis  in  the  Savings'  Bank  being  a 


provisia§  against  times  of  distress  from  ill  health 
or  otl^. causes,  the  reverend  doctor  contends 
that  these  Savings'  Bank  deposits  would  have  m 
wholesome  efifect  on  wages.  "  A  little  stock,"  he 
says,  "  in  the  hands  of  laborers,  would  act  both  by 
an  equalizing  and  an  elevatiog  power  on  the  wages 
of  labor." 

To  iliustrate  its  effect  in  emutUzmg  wages,  be 
instances  *'  those  seasons  of  depression  which  so 
often  take  place  in  Uie  trading  world,  when,  by  a 
glut  in  tlie  market,  wages  are  brought  indefinite^ 
low«-«nd  so  a  dreary  season  hss  to  be  traversed 
of  nnder^paid  and  ifUpaid  industry — when,  oftea 
fox  monm  together,  workmen  and  their  fhmilies 
have  to  Hve  as  they  may  in  wretched  starvation,  or 
in  wretched  depnideBce  en  the  alloweaces  of  a 
poors'-house.  The  peculiar  misery,"  he  saya, 
**  of  sueh  a  condition  is,  that,  to  elce  out  a  bare 
subsistence,  the  operatives  are  tempted  to  over- 
work, in  order  to  com]>easate,  by  the  amount  (Mf 
their  work,  for  the  defiinency  of  their  wages.  This 
we  have  frequently  seen  among  the  weavers  in 
Glasgow,  where,  in  those  sad  seascns  of  overladen 
markets  and  sunken  wages,  the  practice  was  to 
keep  the  loom  constantly  agoing,  so  that  it  never 
lay  idle  all  the  four-and-twenty  bourse— the  man 
and  wife  sometimes  taking  their  turns,  and  sharing 
the  day's  and  night's  work  between  them.  Now., 
mark  the  effect  of  this  dire  and  frantic  necessity, 
and  the  sort  of  wretched  cross-purpose  in  which  it 
landed  the  unhappy  parties,  insomuch  that  the  only 
result  of  this  their  strenuous  and  exeessrve  laboc, 
■was  both  to  prolong  and  to  aggravate  the  mischief 
against  which  they  were  struggling  with  all  their 
might,  sorely  but  inefiectuaUy-^seeing  that  the 
woful  predicament  into  which  they  are  brought,  is 
caused  by  the  very  glut  which  they  are  doing  their 
uttermost  to  feed  and  to  perpetuate."  They  would 
be  sending  more  cloth  than  usual  into  the  market, 
at  the  very  time  when  there  was  too  much  in  it 
ahready.  **  Now,"  says  Dr.  Chalmers*  <*  the  best, 
the  only  extrication  from  such  a  calamity  we  can 
think  of,  were  a  little  stock  in  (he  hands  of  labor- 
ers, who  could  therefore,  on  the  resources  which 
themselves  had  accumulated  in  good  times,  live  for 
a  season  without  labor,  or  at  least  without  that 
grievously-^excessive  labor  by  which  the  weary  in- 
terval of  depression  is  so  mdefinitely  lengthened 
out.  It  is  thus  that  the  period  of  bad  times  miglit 
be  inoaloxlably  abridged,  with  a  consumption 
tpxickened'hy  low  prices,  and  a  production  lessened 
by  the  vdnntary  abstinence  of  workmen,  who  could 
thus  afford  to  relax  or  intermit  their  toils  on  every 
occasion  of  miserably  low  wages — ^till,  on  the 
happy  conjunction  of  rising  markets  with  cleared 
and  empty  warehouses,  their  work  came  to  be 
eagerly  sought  after  by  competing  capitalists,  and 
its  remuneration  again  ascended  till  it  reached,  or 
better  still  if  it  overpassed,  the  standard  from 
which  it  had  fiidlen." 

In  order  to  make  plain  the  power  of  savings* 
banks  to  devote  the  wages  of  labor,  Dr.  Chalmers 
has  recomse  to  another  Scottish  illustration,  drawn 
from  '<  the  scene  which  is  exhibited  on  the  antuom 
mornings  in  the  Grass-market  of  Edinburgh,  where 
shearers  are  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  be  hired 
for  the  work  of  the  harvest.  Let  us  iust  imagine," 
he  says,  *<  that .  each  of  these  candidates  for  ens- 
ployment  had  a  five-pound  note  in  his  pocket ;  or 
that,  instead  of  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
being  dependent  on  a  master  for  his  next  meal,  he 
had  the  means  within  himself  for  the  comfortable 
sabsistmice  of  the  next  month  or  the  next  quarter 
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of  a  year ;  on  aach  a  aimple  change  in  the  state  of 
onr  laboren,  there  would  hinge  a  mighty  difier- 
enoe  in  the  resalt  of  this  negotiation  for  wages.  A 
lugher  wage  would  be  brought  about  by  the  quiet 
operation  of  a  market  law — ^by  a  mere  abatement 
of  the  necessity,  and  so  of  the  keenness  and  com- 
petition for  masters  on  the  one  side ;  and  this  of 
oourae  followed  up  by  an  enhancement  of  the 
necessity,  and  so  of  the  keenness  and  oompe- 
tition  for  workmen  upon  the  other.  We  should 
not  wonder  if  the  calm  and  conscious  possession  by 
each  laborer  of  his  five-pound  note,  were  OTentu- 
ally  to  raise  the  wages  of  each  by  a  6d.  per  day — 
a  good  interest  out  of  doois  for  Uieir  accumulated 
treasure,  and  an  abundant  oomnensation  for  the 
amallness  of  the  interest  allowea  by  the  bank,  or 
of  the  interest  within  doors.  Let  our  people  only 
haye  sared  enough  to  relicTe  them  of  the  appre- 
hension that,  although  refused  the  work  they  are 
seeking  for,  they  vnil  not  on  that  account,  for  a 
good  many  days  at  least,  go  supperless  to  bed,  and 
this  would  powerfully  turn  the  balance  in  their 
favor.  It  is  true,"  he  continues,  "  that  we  can 
look  for  no  general  or  sensible  rise  of  wages  from 
the  operation  of  this  cause,  till  saTings'  banks  haye 
been  greatly  more  multiplied,  and  the  hshit  of 
saving  has  been  carried  to  a  greater  extent  among 
the  people.  But  why  not  make  a  right  beginning 
in  the  matter ;  or  rather,  as  the  beginning  has  been 
already  made,  why  not  persevere  and  move  on  in 
the  right  direction  V  Besides,  it  is  not  altogether 
tme  that  the  depositor  in  the  Savinffs'  Bank  would 
have  to  wait  till  the  habit  of  saving  became  general 
among  his  feUow-laborers,  before  he  rea^  the 
benefit  of  his  own  frugality  in  the  shape  of^  higher 
wages.  The  difierence  of  the  amount  of  wages 
^ven  to  one  workman,  and  that  given  to  another, 
IS  generally  determined  by  the  superiority  of  skill 
or  character  possessed  by  one  of  the  workmen  over 
the  other.  An  eminent  Spitalfields  silk  mannfao- 
tnrer  told  Pr.  Chalmers  that  "  he  made  more  of 
those  well-conditioned  and  well-conducted  work'- 
men  to  whom  he  gave  two  guineas  a  week,  than 
he  made  of  those  misthriven,  reckless,  and  dissi- 
pated characters  to  whom  he  gave  half  a  ^inea." 
Now,  the  circumstance  of  a  workman  bemg  a  de- 
positor in  a  savings'  bank,  wpuld  operate  as  a  sort 
of  certificate  of  character.  It  would  be  '*  the 
gvarantee  of  a  sobriety  and  a  moral  superiority, 
which  would  make  him  all  the  more  valuable 
to  his  employer ;  qualities  these  which  are  worthy 
of  a  price,  and  for  which  he  often  will  be  paid 
aoooraingly." 

Farther  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  Savings'- 
Bank  deposits  in  raising  wages,  the  doctor  con- 
trasts it  with  the  opposite  influence  of  debts. 
**  We  have  often  heard,"  he  says,  **  of  an  oppres- 
sive and  unprincipled  master,  under  the  infamous 
tmok  system,  who  tempted  his  servants  to  expend 
beyond  their  wages,  that  he  might  become  the  dic- 
tator of  his  own  terms  with  Uiem  when  he  had 
thus  got  them  into  his  power." 

It  would  be  well  if  these  healthy  considerations 
were  disseminated,  so  as  to  become  general  among 
the  working-classes.  Assuredly,  the  habit  of 
saving  is  not  yet  so  over^wn  a  virtue  among  the 
English  artisans,  that  it  requires  to  be  written 
down  or  even  repressed.  On  the  contrary,  all  the 
best  and  most  enlightened  friends  of  the  working- 
olasses,  all  who  believe  that  the  only  effectual  way 
to  improve  them  is  to  stimulate  them  to  se)f-im- 
|imveroent,  and  assist  them  in  it,  all  such  will  join 
m  dosiriiig  the  prosperity  and  multiplication  of 
those  admiiable  inititotions--Saving8'  Banks. 


THE  poet's  mission. 

WxAymo  light  fancies,  lay  a  youthful  poetf 

Idly  extended  on  the  sunny  grass, 
Listening  unto  the  brook  that  ran  below  it, 

Watching  the  cloudlets  o'er  the  blue  sky  pass. 

Sleep  fell  upon  him,  and  a  low  voice  stealing, 
Breathed  his  own  song»— vague  dreams,  ideal 
woes ; 

Until  in  nobler  strain  the  music  pealing. 
Diviner  far  the  god-like  song  uprose. 

"  Is  this,"  it  said,  *'  the  heaven-bom  poet's  mission, 
Ingloriously  to  dream  away  the  hours ! 

Forffetfol  of  his  spirit's  home  Elysian, 
To  taint  its  freshness,  grovelling  in   earth^s 
bowers? 

Behold  the  glorious  work  becomes  the  poet ! 

To  scatter  wide  the  light  bis  soul  within  ; 
To  lift  his  voice  for  truth,  that  men  may  know  it ; 

Unto  the  pore  and  good  all  hearts  to  win  : 

To  be,  as  was  of  old,  the  poet-preacher. 
And  Orpheus-like  to  strive  'gainst  might  and 
wrong ; 

In  his  own  life  becoming  a  mute  teacher ; 
Cheering  the  weak  and  suffering  by  his  song.** 

The  strain  died  faint  away  in  distance  slowly ; 

The  poet  rose— a  dreamer  now  no  more ; 
And  boldly  entered  on  his  course  most  holy. 

To  linger  not,  nor  cease,  till  hfe  be  o'er. 

Outmbers^  JoumaL 


Colossal  Manufacturing  Establishment. — 
There  is  now  in  full  operation  at  St.  Petersburg 
perhaps  the  most  extraordinary,  as  well  as  gigantic, 
commercial  establishment  which  can  be  found  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  ancient  or  modem. 
Messrs.  £i»twick  and  Harrison,  the  famous  loco- 
motive engine  and  boiler  makers  of  Philadelphia, 
having  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  great  contracts 
for  the  construction  of  the  locomotive  requirements 
for  the  system  of  railroads  about  to  be  carried  out 
in  Russia,  have  located  themselves  there — built  a 
manufactory  of  immense  extent,  in  which  3500  men 
are  oonstantly  employed,  and  in  the  conductiog  of 
which  there  are  some  curious  features.  To  keep 
order  among  such  a  congregation — exceeding  the 
whole  population  of  a  good-sized  town,  and  con- 
sistiog  of  English,  American,  Scotch,  Irish,  Ger- 
man, and  Russian — a  company  of  soldiers  is  kept 
on  duty  at  the  works,  and  a  perfect  police  force, 
whose  duties  are  confined  to  the  establishment. 
Refractory  men  of  every  nation  are  discbareed  for 
irregular  conduct,  excepting  Rossistis,  and  these 
ate,  for  the  slightest  offence,  immediately  tied  up 
to  the  triangles,  soundly  flogged,  and  sent  again  to 
their  work.  It  is  but  justice  to  Messrs.  Eastwick 
and  Harrison  to  say,  that  they  have  strongly  ap- 
pealed against  this  treatment,  so  peculiar  to  this 
semi-barbarous  nation,  but  without  effect.  The 
plan  of  paving  this  enormous  multitude  is  inge- 
nious :  on  being  engaged,  the  man's  name  is,  we 
believe,  not  even  asked,  but  he  is  presented  with  a 
medal,  numbered;  in  the  pay-house  are  3500 
wooden  boxes,  and  on  presenting  himself  on  Satur- 
day night  for  his  pay,  the  clerk  hands  him  his 
money,  takes  bis  medal  as  a  receipt,  which  is  drop- 
ped in  the  box  of  its  number,  and  gives  him  another 
medal,  as  a  pledge  of  enffagement  for  thefoUowing 
week. — Mining  Jounua. 
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Pram  Chamban'  Edinbaifh  JouniaL 
THB  GAUOSR's  bun. 

I SUPPOSB  thete  are  few  who  ha^e  not  heard  of 
the  demoralisatioQ  and  crimes  piodaced  in  Ireland 
by  illicit  distillation.  In  the  present  day  there  are 
oomparatiTely  few  disorden  from  this  caose,  as 
the  excise  laws  have  been  considerably  modified, 
and  the  appetite  for  whisky  has  become  less  on- 
compromismg.  Some  years  ago,  however,  the 
people  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
distilling  of  spirits  was  carried  on  clandestinely, 
were  at  constant  war  with  the  officers  of  excise, 
and  the  most  fearful  encounters  took  place  between 
them.  In  Donegal,  where  I  resided  with  my 
family,  we  saw  much  more  of  this  than  was  at  all 
pleasant,  and  on  one  occasion  were  accidentally 
involved  in  one  of  these  ever-occurring  quarrels. 

It  was  a  very  beautiful  morning  in  June,  and  I 
was  preparing  to  descend  to  the  breakfast  parlor, 
when  I  was  startled  on  hearing  a  noise  at  the  gate 
in  front  of  the  dwelling.  Looking  out  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  I  observed  that  one  of  the 
domestics  was  refusing  admittance  to  a  decently 
dressed  man,  who  was  urgently  and  anxiously  try- 
ing to  get  into  my  premises.  Hastening  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  the  distarbance,  I  soon  learned 
that  the  suppliant  for  shelter  was  an  unfortunate 
excise  officer— or  '*  ganger,"  as  he  was  called  by 
the  country  people.  "Oh,  for  mercy's  sake,*' 
cried  the  distracted  man,  "  let  me  into  your 
bouse ;  lock  me  up  somewhere,  or  anywhere ; 
hide  me,  save  me,  or  I  am  a  dead  man  !'*  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  bring  him  in,  and  making  him  sit 
down,  I  oflfered  him  refreshment,  as  he  appeared 
exhausted  and  faint.  I  begged  of  him  to  recover 
himself,  and  to  take  courage,  as  there  was  no 
danger.  At  this  moment  an  immense  crowd  of 
men  and  boys  surrounded  my  house ;  and  one  of 
the  men  came  forward  to  the  door  and  demanded 
admiasion.  I  opened  the  window  to  inquire  what 
he  wanted.  He  replied,  "You  have  got  the 
ganger  in  your  house,  sir,  and  we  must  have  him 
out — we  want  him."  "  What  do  you  want  him 
for?*'  "  Oh,  your  reverence,  begging  your  hon- 
or's pardon,  that 's  no  business  of  yours  to  meddle 
in ;  we  want  him,  and  must  have  him."  "  That 
may  be,  bat  I  can*t  allow  it :  he  is  under  my  roof; 
be  has  come  claiming  my  hospitality,  and  I  must 
and  will  give  him  shelter  and  protection."  *'  Doc- 
tor, there  are  two  words  to  that  bargain.  You 
ought  to  have  asked  us  before  you  let  him  in. 
And  to  be  plain  with  you,  doctor,  we  really  re- 
spect you  very  much — ^yoa  are  an  honest,  food 
neighbor,  and  mind  your  own  business ;  and  we 
would  make  the  man  sore  and  eorry  that  would 
dare  to  touch  a  hair  ofvour  head.  But  you  must 
give  us  the  ganger.  To  be  at  a  word  with  you, 
doctor,  we  roust  either  tear  open  or  tear  down 
your  house,  or  get  him ;  for  get  him  we  will !" 

What  was  to  be  done?  I  could  do  nothing.  I 
had  no  gun  or  pistol  in  the  house.  "So,"  says  I, 
**  boys,  you  must  and  will,  it  seems,  do  as  you 
like.  But  mind,  I  protest  against  what  you  are 
about ;  but  since  you  must  have  your  own  way,  as 

?ou  are  Irishmen,  I  demand  fair  play  from  you. 
'he  man  inside  had  ten  minutes  law  of  you  when 
he  came  to  my  house :  let  him  have  the  same  law 
still :  let  him  not  be  the  worse  of  the  shelter  I 
have  given  him.  Do  you  now  go  back  to  the  hill 
yonder,  at  the  side  of  the  house,  and  I  will  let  him 
out  at  the  hall  door,  and  let  the  poor  fellow  have 
the  start,  giving  him  his  ten  minutes'  law." 


I  was  in  hopes  that,  by  gaining  these  ten 
minutes,  my  man,  who  was  young  and  healthy, 
would  be  able  to  reach  the  river  Lennan,  Which 
ran  deep  and  broad,  between  high  and  rooky 
banks,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  in  front  of  the 
house,  and,  by  swimming  across,  that  be  would 
effect  his  escape  from  his  pursuers.  The  enemy 
outside  agreed  that  the  proposal  was  a  fair  one ; 
at  any  rate  they  promised  to  abide  by  it.  My  re- 
fugee, seeing  the  dire  necessity  of  the  case,  con- 
sented to  leave  his  shelter.  I  enlarged  him  at  the 
hall  door :  the  mob,  true  to  its  pledge,  stood  on 
the  hill  about  two  hundred  yard  distant. 

The  ganger  started  off  like  a  deer,  and  as  a 
hunted  deer  he  ran  his  best.  He  cleared  the  first 
little  rivulet  in  excellent  style,  and  just  as  be  was 
rising  the  hilly  ridge  which  divided  the  smaller 
from  the  broader  stream,  his  pursuers  broke  looee 
like  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  chase.  The  hunts- 
men were  all  Highlandmen — tall,  loose,  active, 
young,  with  breath  and  sinew  strong  to  breast  a 
mountain  ;  men  who  many  a  time  and  oft,  o'er 
bog  and  brae,  had  run  from  the  gauger,  and  now 
they  were  after  him  with  fast  foot  and  full  cry. 
From  the  hall  door  the  whole  course  of  the  hunt 
could  be  seen;  they,  helter-skelter  down  the 
lawn,  rushing  swift  and  wild ;  he,  trudging  along, 
toiling  up  the  opposite  hill,  and  straining  every 
nerve  to  gain  the  top.  At  length  he  passed  the 
ridge,  and,  disappearing,  rushed  down  to  the  Len- 
nan. Here,  out  of  breath,  and  no  time  to  strip  or 
hesiute,  he  took  the  water,  and  boldlv  made  the 
plunge  into  the  foaming  river.  A  bad  swimmer, 
out  of  breath,  encumbered  with  his  clothes,  the 
water  rushing  dark,  deep  and  rapid,  amid  sur- 
rounding rocks — the  poor  man  struggled,  and 
struggled  on  for  life:  the  enemy  yelled  behind 
him,  whilst  a  watery  grave  seemed  to  encoropaas 
him  about.  Frightened  and  exhausted,  he  had 
well  nigh  sunk  forever— another  minute,  and  he 
had  been  a  drowned  man— when  his  punnen 
coming  up,  two  or  three  of  the  boldest  and  beet 
swimmers  rushed  into  the  river  and  saved  him. 

The  huntsmen  now  gathered  round  their  strick- 
en and  captive  deer.  They  rolled  the  poor  maD 
about  until  they  got  the  water  he  had  swallowed 
out  of  his  stomach;  they  dried  his  body  with 
their  long  frieze  coats;  twenty  hands  were  en- 
gaged in  rubbing  him  into  warmth.  They  did 
everything  which  humanity  could  suggest  to 
bring  him  to  life.  Happily  our  friend  had  not 
fallen  into  the  cruel  clutches  of  a  party  of  Rock- 
ites,  who  are  more  careful  of  the  life  of  a  pig  than 
of  a  human  creature !  No ;  the  Donegal  moun- 
taineers had  a  deed  to  do---but  not  a  deed  of 
death ;  they  were  about  a  deliberate  work — but 
not  a  work  of  blood. 

The  moment  the  poor  gauger  was  restored  to 
life,  (and  in  order  to  contribute  to  and  hasten  his 
recovery,  an  ample  dose  of  the  "  poteen"  he  had 
come  to  prosecute  was  poured  down  his  throat,) 
they  proceeded  to  tie  a  bandage  over  his  eyes,  and 
mounting  him  on  a  pony,  off  they  set  with  their 
captive  to  the  mountains. 

Kemoving  him  from  place  to  place,  during  a 
whole  day,  through  glens  and  defiles — op  one 
mountain  and  down  anotheiw-^at  length,  towards 
the  close  of  a  summer's  evening,  they  brought  him 
to  the  secluded  lake  of  Glen  Veagh.  Here  they 
embarked  him  in  a  ourragh,  or  wicker  boat ;  and 
after  rowing  him  up  and  down  the  lake  for  some 
hours,  they  landed  him  on  a  little  island,  whm 
was  a  hut,  which  had  often  served  as  a  shelter  to 
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Ao  fowler,  as  he  watched  his  aim  at  the  wild 
water^^irds  of  the  lake,  and  still  oftener  as  the 
*'atiH-hoase"  to  the  disttUer  of  poteen.  Hera 
was  our  captire  led,  and  consigned  to  the  charse 
of  two  trusty  men — ^the  bandage  was  still  careful! j 
kept  on  his  eyes.  He  was  well  oared  for,  and  fed 
on  treat,  grouse,  hares,  chickens,  and  other  deli- 
cseies  of  the  place  and  season  ;  plentv  of  poteen, 
mixed  with  the  pare  water  of  the  lake,  was  his 
portion  to  drink :  and  for  six  weeks  he  was  thas 
kept  cooped  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  dark,  like  a  iat- 
toning  fowl.  The  period  of  his  strange  captivity 
being  now  about  to  expire,  his  keepers  one  morn- 
ing took  him  under  the  arm  and  conducted  him  to 
a  boat  in  which  they  rowed  him  up  and  down 
from  idand  to  island.  They  then  brought  him  to 
the  mainland,  pot  him  on  a  pony,  and  again,  for 
the  length  of  a  day,  led  him  hither  and  thither, 
through  glen  and  mountain,  till  towards  the  close 
of  night,  the  bewildered  but  now  liberated  gauger 
inds  himself  alone  on  the  high  road  to  Letterken- 
n^.  The  poor  man  returned  home  that  night  to 
Itts  family,  who  had  given  him  over,  weeks  ago, 
as  either  ranrdered  or  gone  to  America.  Yet  how 
Ranged  he  stood  before  their  eyes ! — not  as  a  grim 

Ehost  at  the  door,  but  as  a  well  fed,  fat,  and  happy 
loking  man. 

Now,  it  may  be  asked,  why  all  this  mad  pur- 
suit to  catch  a  gauger,  merely  to  bitten  him  and 
let  him  loose  again?  The  capture  was  a  matter 
of  important  consequence  to  the  mountaineers.  A 
lawless  deed  it  surely  was,  yet  almost  pardonable, 
seeing  that  the  result  might  have  produced  serious 
consequences  to  the  perpetrutors  in  the  district. 
To  r^ress  the  system  of  illicit  distillation  in  Ire- 
land, amongst  other  enactments,  there  viras  an  act 
passed  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  British  con- 
stitution as  to  the  common  principles  of  right  and 
justice — ^a  law  punishing  the  innocent  in  substitu- 
tion for  the  guilty !  This  law  made  the  townland 
IB  which  the  still  was  found,  or  any  part  of  the 
process  of  distillation  detected,  liable  to  pay  a 
heavy  fine,  to  be  levied  on  all  its  landholders. 
Ttie  consequence  of  this  act  (now  repealed)  was, 
that  the  whole  north  of  Ireland  was  involved  in 
one  common  confiscation.  It  was  the  fiscal  tri- 
umph of  the  gaugers  and  informers  over  landlords 
and  proprietors.  Acting  on  this  anti-social  and 
Iniquitous  system,  the  gauger  of  the  district  in 
question  had  informations  to  the  amount  of  JC7000 
•gainst  its  several  townlands.  These  infwmatioos 
were  to  be  brought  forward  at  the  approaching 
assixes,  and,  if  sustained,  as  no  doubt  they  would, 
the  result  would  be  utter  ruin  to  the  people. 

With  such  a  prospect  before  them,  and  in  the 
ttioumstances  mentioned,  the  plot  was  laid  for  the 
seizure  and  forcible  abduction  of  the  rovenue  offi- 
cer. It  having  been  known  that,  some  time  pre- 
▼oos  to  the  assizes,  the  ganger  waa  to  pass 
through  the  district  on  his  way  to  the  coast,  and  it 
being  also  known  that  he  kept  those  informations 
shout  his  person,  the  scheme  wss  therafore  to 
waylay  him  and  keep  him  prisoner,  in  safii  custo- 
dy, out  of  the  way  and  out  of  sight,  until  the 
assizes  were  over. ,  And  well  and  efiectnally  the 
plan  succeeded!  The  crown  officer  not  being 
forthcoming  st  the  assises,  the  proseeotiona,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  people 
fsnerally  were  saved  iirom  loss  if  not  ruin.  And  so 
ended  this  curious  ease  of  revenue  law — a  law 
whieh,  with  other  legislatiTe  abuses,  helped  to 
Make  Izelaad  Tury  much  what  it  is. 


LA  PLATA. 


[Mr.  Wabh  to  the  Natloml  Intalli|niear.l 

Paris,  Jakuart  30, 1846* 
The  blockade  (illegal)  of  **  the  coasts  and  ports 
of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres*'  has  been  official* 
ly  announced  in  the  Moniteur.  Your  statesmen 
will  not  fail  to  notice  the  oflkial  correspondence 
respecting  the  joint  belligerent  intervention  in  the 
La  Plata,  which  Mr.  Guizot  submitted  to  the 
chambers,  and  the  aUe  debates  on  the  subject  in 
the  chamber  of  peers  on  the  14th  and  15th  instant. 
There  is  a  long  despatch  of  the  minister,  dated 
31st  January,  1845,  to  the  French  ambassador  at 
London.  It  narrates  the  interviews  with  the  en- 
voy of  Brazil,  Viscount  d'Abrantes,  whose  missioD 
related  to  the  afifairs  of  La  Plata.  Mr.  Guizot 
feigns  much  reluctance,  on  the  score  of  the  neu- 
trality required  by  the  law  of  nations ;  but  "  the 
French  in  that  region  would  absolutely  continue 
the  war,  taking  difierent  sides,  and  it  was  urgent 
for  French  interests  that  hostilities  and  blockades 
should  ceaae."  Brazil  proposed  to  interfere  along 
with  England,  whose  assent  was  obtained ;  the 
British  ambassador  in  Paris  pressed  the  matter; 
the  intervention  would  be  restricted  to  blockade 
and  the  occupation  of  rirere,  but  no  aperattam  on 
land  except  by  BraxU  would  be  aUowed  in  any  event. 
France  accepted  the  inritation  to  act  with  C^gland 
and  Brazil ;  the  independence  of  Montevideo  wonl  J 
be  peremptorily  secured ;  no  acouisition  of  territory 
nor  separate  advantage  entered  into  the  scheme ; 
only  the  allies  might  demand,  as  an  accessory  con- 
sequence of  the  intervention,  the  application  of  die 
prmciplea  established  by  the  congress  of  Vienna 
for  the  free  navigation  of  the  rivers  or  streams 
flowing  from  the  frontien  of  Brazil  and  Paraffuay. 
Those  orindples,  you  know,  have  been  adduced 
by  our  diplomatists  and  writers  in  support  of  our 
cuthn  to  the  free  narigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence ; 
and  Lord  Aberdeen,  only  last  June,  declared  in 
pariiament  that  '*  Buenos  Ayres,  by  virtue  of  her 
sovereignty  on  both  sides  of  the  Plate,  lawfully 
eonld  prevent  the  access  of  any  foreign  power  up 
that  rirer,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  Great 
Britain  had  the  right  of  prohibiting  the  passage  of 
any  foreign  power  up  Uie  St.  Lawrence."  The 
London  Morning  Chronicle  of  December  last, 
after  narrating  what  passed  in  the  house  of  peers, 
obeerved  :  *<  The  riddle  remains  to  be  solved  how 
Lord  Aberdeen  could  talk  as  he  talked,  and  do  as  he 
has  doncJ**  Mr.  Guizot  is  the  sphinx,  and  we 
have  the  solotbn  in  his  speech  in  the  chamber  of 
Peers  on  the  15th  instant.  The  Brazilian  mission 
to  the  courts  of  London  and  Paris  determined  the 
change.  France  could  not  allow  an  intervention  to 
be  undertaken  without  entering  into  it  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  extensive  French  interests  involved. 
Brazil  saw  that  Rosaa  was  about  to  prevail ;  she 
conceived  lively  alarms  at  the  consolidation  of 
auch  a  power  on  her  bordere;  the  contiguous 
provinces  would  be  revolutionized — ^probably  re- 
mibUoanized ;  the  imperial  goveniment  might  itself 
be  demolished.  England  and  France  must  baffle 
Rosas  and  keep  Montevideo  in  dependence,  for  the 
cause  of  monarehy  in  South  America.  It  was  the 
oonoera  of  all  parties  that  no  really  independent 
power  should  remain  in  the  La  Plata  region. 
anaSL  oonsidered  it  ss  too  dangeroua  for  her  to 
assail  Rosas  single-handed.  One  of  the  French 
peers,  of  distinguished  intelligettee,  the  Marquis 
of  Gabriac,  took  and  maintained  a  ground  oppoaite 
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I  tfaftt  peaee  tad  nee  trade  might  be  sooner 


by  siding  with  Rosas  ;  by  allowing  him 
uieot  master ;  the  French  legion 
at  Montevideo  was  a  band  of  sheer  adrentniers ; 
wee  the  emaneipatMNi  from  Spain  there  had  been 
thirty-nine  revolations  on  the  shores  of  La  Plata ; 
an  the  military  and  political  chiefs  had  died  violent 
4aath8 ;  Rosas  had  managed  to  presenre  his  sway 
for  eighteen  years;  the  people  preferred  his  ad- 
ministration ;  he  was  not  the  aggressor  in  any 
iastanoe ;  France  excited  and  subudized  hostilities 
against  him  and  his  auxiliaries. 

I  have  heretofore  mentioned  to  yoa  a  eoinons 
and  aathoritative  expoeition  of  the  whole  La 
Plata  aflbir,  ^ven  in  La  Reime  NouveUe,  a  conser- 
vative magazine,  designed  as  a  corrective  of  the 
liberalism  and  Thieriam  of  La  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondet,  The  official  correspondence  and  speech 
confirm  its  statements.  Allow  me  to  translate  for 
joa  a  passage  of  the  Pemie,  which  explains  the 
missioa  of  Abrantes,  and  the  withdrawal  of  Brazil 
from  the  intervention.  France,  which,  as  Mr. 
GoiaoC  related,  was  determined  by  the  conceit  of 
Brazil  and  Great  Britain,  finally  sobstituted  her- 
self for  Brazil.     Here  is  an  extract : 

*^  Viscount  d* Abrantes,  ostensibly  charged  with 
a  commercial  mission  to  the  States  of  the  ZoU- 
Terein,  arrived  in  Europe  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  year.  He  stopped  first  in  London ;  had  im- 
mediately an  interview  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  in 
which  the  affair  of  La  Plata  was  discussed  and  the 
argent  desire  of  the  Brazilian  government  ex- 
pressed tliat  it  should  be  terminated.  He  informed 
the  English  minister  that  the  prolongation  of  a 
war  between  two  republics  so  near  the  empire  dis- 
turbed the  tranquillity  of  the  provinces ;  that  all 
commercial  transactions  sufiered ;  that  the  closing 
of  the  numerous  streams  of  the  Plata  by  the  fleet 
of  Rosas  placed  in  his  power  all  the  interior  of  the 
country,  the  republic  of  Paraguay  particularly, 
which,  since  November,  1843,  a  period  in  which 
it  had  had  two  consuls,  had  manifested  a  wish  to  be 
on  terms  of  good  neighborhood  with  Brazil,  and 
for  trade  with  all  nations ;  finally,  that  the  emper- 
or, his  master,  would  find  himself  obliged  perhaps 
to  interfere  in  the  quarrels  of  the  two  republics, 
though  he  was  aware  of  all  the  inconveniences  at- 
lendinir  such  interference. 

•*  When  Viscount  d'Abrantes  arrived  in  Paris 
he  made  the  same  communication  to  our  govern- 
ment. The  affair  of  La  Plato  took  quite  another 
aspect,  the  gravity  of  which  required  the  two  cabi- 
nets to  pursue  a  different  course  from  that  hereto- 
fore followed.  Tliey  could  not  conceal  from  them- 
selves that  if  Oribe  should  enter  Montevideo  they 
would  have  a  very  difficult  part  to  act,  that  of  pro- 
tecting the  independence  of  the  Oriental  republic ; 
but  they  did  not  wish  to  risk  the  chance  that  this 
state,  accomplishing  a  revolution  similar  to  that  of 
1838,  and  giving  the  presidencv  to  Oribe,  as  it  had 
then  offered  it  to  Rivera,  would  resume  of  itself  a 
regular  position.  Our  neutrality  would  repair 
what  our  intervention  had  destroyed.  Now  the 
experiment  had  lasted  too  long  ;  it  not  only  affect- 
ed our  interests,  but  it  wa^  protracted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  neighboring  empire,  considerable  by  its 
extent,  and  of  that  mysterious  republic  which  is, 


if  oaa  may  so  ipadc,  the  gate  of  an  ankaown 
Ameriea.  A  whcue  continent  began  to  be  agitated. 
The  governments  of  France  and  England  Imd  done 
enough  as  respect  for  nationality ;  they  mi^t 
push  their  mediation  to  extremity,  for  the  occasion 
was  nrgent. 

*'  Such  is  the  new  and  latest  aspect  of  the  afiair 
of  La  Plata.  In  the  month  of  January,  1846,  the 
two  cabinets  of  London  and  Paris  gave  up  the 
principle  of  an  armed  intervention ;  they,  for  a 
moment,  thought  of  bringing  the  Brazilian  ^ovi 
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ment  into  it,  but  they  rejected  that  this  i 
rass  the  relations  of  a  state  bordering  an  jealous  rv- 
jnMcs,  whose  goodvnU  would  ahoays  be  necessary^ 
and  therefore  Brazil  was  putota  of  the  question. 
The  object  of  the  mediation  is  clear  and  precise ; 
the  pomt  in  question  is  to  deliver  Montevideo, 
uselessly  blockaded  for  two  years,  and  to/orve 
the  two  republics  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and,  if 
poBsible,  to  understand  each  other,  and  then  adjust 
their  differences  in  a  pacific  manner.  Finally,  it 
was  required,  (but  this  second  point  will  not  be 
pnrsned  with  the  same  vigor,)  for  the  trade  of  all 
nations,  that  the  rivers  whose  waters  are  brought 
from  the  heart  of  Ameriea  by  the  vast  mouth  of 
La  Plate  should  be  opened,  and  that  the  principle 
of  free  navigation  on  those  waters  perpetuated — a 
very  desirable  result,  which  would  call  Paraguay 
and  the  centre  of  Soathem  America  into  a  new 
existence.  The  undertaking  is  noble,  and  worthy 
the  two  goTemaients  which  are  engaged  in  it. 

''It  is  with  this  view  that  the  minister  of 
foreign  affiuis  has  named  M.  le  Baron  DeflSiudis 
extraordinary  commissioner  of  the  king  of.  the 
French  in  La  Plata.  This  title  gives  him  preoe- 
draee  over  our  Chaig^  d' Afi^res  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
M.  Durand  de  Mareuil,  and  over  Consul-General 
Pichon.  By  this  prudent  precaution  the  sad  dis- 
sensions which  have  too  often  paralyzM  the  action 
of  oar  diplomacy,  between  agents  of  the  same 
policy,  are  avoided.  M.  Defflaudis  embarked  at 
the  end .  of  March  on  board  the  frigate  Erigone^ 
which  took  him  to  his  place  of  destination.  He 
found  at  Buenos  Ayres  Mr.  Gore  Ousley,  nomi- 
nated minister  from  Great  Britain  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Mandeville,  to  negotiate  in  concert  with  M. 
Defifaudis." 


THE  RAINT  DAT. 

The  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary ; 
The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering  wall. 
But  St  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall. 
And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 

My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary ; 
My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  mouldering  past. 
But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the  blast. 
And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 

Be  still,  sad  heart,  and  cease  repining ; 
Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining ; 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all, 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall. 
Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 

LongfeUow. 


ro 
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[This  little  FreDcb  story  is  credited  to  General  Morris' 
Dew  weekly  paper,  The  National  Press.  We  do  not  know 
ftom  what  work  it  was  translated.] 

CHARLES   AND   SUSANNE. 
▲   REAL  INCIDENT. 

Some  months  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Cap- 
tain Thiery,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  was 
standing  in  the  court  of  the  great  p08^hoa8e,  one 
arm  in  a  scarf,  and  the  other  loaded  with  a  small 
tnink,  which  contained  nearly  all  the  fortune  of 
the  oiiScer  on  half-pay ;  (for  such  was  the  condition 
of  the  captain,  who  departed  in  '89  from  Candebec, 
with  a  few  crowns  in  his  pocket,  to  enrol  himself 
at  Paris,)  returned  to  his  country  in  1815,  no  richer 
than  he  was  twenty-six  years  before,  but  the  bearer 
of  most  honorable  badges  of  service,  covered  with 
glorious  wounds,  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the 
legion  of  honor,  and  with  the  rank  of  captain.  He 
was  forty-five  years  old.  The  captain  gave  his 
little  trunk  to  the  post-boy,  and  awaited  the  mo- 
ment of  departure.  The  conductor  gave  the  signal, 
placed  everybody,  then,  opening  the  door  of  the 
interior — 

"  Captain  Thiery,"  said  he,  "  Madame  the  Mai^ 
quise  of  Belle-Chasse,  and  her  waiting-maid." 

The  captain  moved  courteously,  to  let  the  ladies 
^t  in,  and  then  took  his  seat.  He  braced  himself 
in  a  corner ;  and,  having  placed  his  wounded  arm 
in  each  a  manner  as  to  suffer  as  little  as  possible, 
he  tried  to  sleep.  The  Man^uise  de  Belle-Chasse 
was  quite  as  silent  on  her  part,  and  the  timid  voice 
of  the  maid  was  only  heard  from  time  to  time, 
when  she  asked,  *'  Is  Madame  la  Marquise  well  ? 
Is  Madame  la  Marquise  cold  ?  Does  she  wish  me 
to  put  a  shawl  round  her  feet!  Does  she  wish 
her  flask  of  ether?" 

"  No,  Lise,"  replied  the  marquise ;  **  I  wish  for 
nothing ;  I  am  perfectly  comfortable." 

While  trying  to  fall  asleep,  the  captain  actually 
did  so ;  and  for  some  hours  he  had  forgotten  the 
marquise  and  her  maid,  when  the  diligence  sud- 
denly stopped,  and  he  awoke. 

'*  Monsieur  officer,"  exclaimed  the  marquise, 
"save  us!"  ^ 

**  Very  willingly,  madame,"  replied  the  captain, 
throwing  oflf  his  cloak.     •'  What 's  the  matter  ?" 

"  Robbers,  monsieur!^'  said  the  marquise :  "  rob- 
bers !     They  say  we  are  in  the  Black  Forest." 

The  captain  put  his  head  out  of  the  door,  and 
saw  that  the  diligence  ^as  surrounded  by  fifteen 
or  twenty  gallants,  well  mounted  and  well  armed. 
The  postilion  was  off*  his  horse,  the  conductor  had 
left  his  seat,  and  both  were  tied  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  could  make  no  further  resistance.  Three 
or  four  of  these  audacious  robbers  were  already  in 
the  imperial,  and  rifling  every  packet  of  its  contents ; 
others  had  cut  the  horses*  traces  and  broken  one  of 
the  wheels  of  the  diligence,  which,  at  any  moment, 
might  lose  its  equilibrium,  and  upset. 

*'  Madame,"  said  the  captain,  'Mt  is  impossible 
for  me  to  serve  you ;  we  are  attacked  in  such  a 
fashion  that  we  must  surrender  without  a  blow, 
unless  we  die  like  heroes  on  the  field  of  battle ; 
and  I  confers  to  you  that  it  would  be  very  painful 
to  me,  who  all  niy  life  have  fronted  the  fire  of  the 
enemy^s  soldiers,  to  perish  on  the  highway,  and 
that,  too,  by  the  hand  of  a  robber.  Besides,  I  am 
unarmed,  and  wounded  in  the  right  arm." 

He  was  still  speaking,  when  the  chief  of  the  troop 
opened  the  door  and  begged  the  captain  and  his 
companions  to  have  the  goodness  to  alight. 

**  Gentlemen,"  said  the  captain,  placing  himself 


before  the  marquise  and  her  maid,  **  there  are  t«« 
things  which,  living,  I  will  never  allow:  one  is, 
insult  to  ladies ;  the  other,  this  cross  of  honor  to 
be  taken  from  my  breast,  which  I  have  gained  with 
the  price  of  my  blood." 

"  You  may  keep  your  cross,  monsieur,'*  said 
one  of  the  robbers,  politely,  "  but  you  will  give  us 
your  watch." 

**  Certainly,"  replied  the  captain,  drawing  from 
his  fob  a  beautiful  gold  watch. 

"As  for  the  ladies,"  continued  the  robber, 
*'  they  have  nothing  to  fear,  if  they  are  only  rea- 
sonable ;  if  they  will  give  us  their  purses,  their 
gold  chains,  and  especially,"  added  the  robber, 
approaching  the  marquise,  "  if  madame  wiU  con- 
fide to  me  that  little  jewel  which  ornaments  her 
pretty  hand." 

It  was  a  large  diamond,  a  soUtaire,  which  glided 
from  the  marquise's  slender  fingers  into  the  cal- 
lous hand  of  the  robber.  All  was  done  in  an  in- 
stant; the  booty  placed  on  their  horses,  which, 
mounted  by  the  bold  horsemen,  started  off  at  a  full 
gallop. 

It  was  nearly  midnight.  The  travellers  assem- 
bled on  the  highway ;  they  nrst  untied  the  postil- 
ion and  conductor,  who  were  fastened  back  to 
back,  and  then  consulted  on  the  means  of  continu- 
ing their  journey,  or,  at  least,  of  finding  a  sheher 
for  the  night.  Fortunately,  they  had  not  far  to  go 
to  reach  the  town  of  Vernon  ;  the  captain  gave  his 
arm  to  the  marquise,  and  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour 
Madame  de  Belle-Chasse  was  seated  by  a  good  fire, 
opposite  the  captain,  and  both  of  them  relished  an 
excellent  cup  of  tea,  concealed  by  the  maid  from 
the  investigation  of  the  robbers. 

*'  Indeed,"  said  Madame  de  Belle-Chasse,  speak- 
ing to  herself,  "  it  was  only  from  the  marquis." 

"  And  I,"  said  the  captain,  in  his  turn,  perfectly 
comprehending  her,  *'  I  only  had  it  from  the 
watch-maker,  and  it  was  not  as  good  as  he  war- 
ranted it." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  the  captain, 
who  had  lost  a  little  of  his  dislike  for  marquises, 
or  perhaps  the  events  of  the  night  had  made  him 
forget  his  political  prejudices,  drew  nearer  to  Ma- 
dame de  Belle-Chasse,  whose  veil  half  hid  her  face, 
and  ^aid  familiarly — 

**  Parbleu !  madame,  this  route  is  favorable — ^fa- 
tal, I  mean,  to  me.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  I 
have  been  stopped  on  it." 

'*  Indeed,  monsieur!" 

'*  Yes,  madame ;  ahd  I  confess  that  souvenir  is 
one  of  the  sweetest  of  my  life.  Imagine  that  in 
'90 — I  wap  twenty  then,  and  had  left  Caudebec  to 
go  to  Paris,  republican  as  all  were  then.  Pardon, 
madame — " 

'^  Not  at  all,  monsieur,  not  at  all ;  opinions  are 
free." 

''  This  marquise  is  very  liberal,"  thought  the 
captain. 

He  wanted  to  see  the  face  of  the  marquise,  hot 
a  green  veil  nearly  covered  it ;  yet,  from  a  smile  on 
her  lips,  he  ventured  to  proceed. 

"  I  was  then  a  republican,"  said  he,  **  and  I 
was  going  to  Paris  to  demand  arms  and  a  passport 
to  the  frontier.  At  Rouen  I  took  a  bad  carriage 
into  which  about  fifteen  passengers  were  stowed  in 
the  most  uncomfortable  manner,  and  which  took 
two  days  to  go  thirty  leagues.  In  those  times  there 
were  robbers — " 

**  As  well  as  now,  monsieur." 

'*  Oh  !  madame,  many  more,  and  far  more  dan- 
gerous; the  chouans,  forgers,  and  companies  of 
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feraitB,  ternble  firoqnenten  of  the  highways,  who, 
ODder  political  pretexts,  infested  the  roads,  and 
killed  oeasaots  eren  in  their  cottages.  We  were 
assailed,  as  we  were  to-night,  by  ferodous  men, 
plunderers  and  assassins ;  they  were  qaite  numer- 
cos,  and,  as  at  this  time,  all  resistance  was  use- 
leaa.  They  made  us  leaTe  the  carriage,  forced  us 
to  ait  down  on  the  roadside,  and  brutally  searched 
OS.  What  should  we  do  ?  Let  ourseWes  be  killed 
by  the  brigands  1  It  would  be  to  die  a  useless 
and  almost  shameful  death.  The  two  or  three 
men  who  were  with  me  in  the  carriage  submit- 
ted;  I  did  the  same.  I  had  a  young  dtoyenne 
near  me.  Pardon,  madame ;  they  were  called  citi- 
Bens  then." 

*'  Proceed,  monsieur,"  said  the  marquise. 

**  A  young  woman.  Ah  !  madame,  I  have  tra- 
-relied  over  all  Europe,  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  Po- 
land, and  never  saw  one  so  beautiful,  so  graceful, 
■o  perfect.  The  poor  child  was  from  Rouen ;  she 
was  going  to  Paris  to  be  married  to  a  jockey,  to 
whom  she  had  been  betrothed,  and  carried  her 
dowrie  in  her  bodice." 

''  In  her  bodice,  monsieur  1"  exclaimed  the  mar- 
quise. 

"  Yes,  madame,"  replied  the  captain.  "  Su- 
aanoe,  (that  was  her  name,)  needed  no  fortune ;  had 
I  been  king,  I  would  have  shared  my  crown  with 
her,  only  for  her  beautiful  eyes;  she  had,  never- 
theless, stitched  sixty  louis  in  her  bodice,  which 
she  was  carrying  with  her  to  her  betrothed." 

*'  Do  you  believe,"  asked  the  marquise,  **  that 
she  loved  the  jockey  t" 

**  He  was  from  Kouen  as  well  as  she  ;  their  pa- 
rents had  arranged  the  marriage,  and  she  asKed 
nothing  but  to  love  him.  But  you  are  going  to  see. 
The  chouans  began  with  me ;  I  had  no  watch  then, 
nor  captain *8  epaulettes ;  but  they  robbed  me  of  a 
few  crowns  in  my  little  purse,  then  went  to  Sn- 
aanne ;  they  searched  her.  One  chouan,  very  skil- 
ful in  his  profession,  discovered  without  difficulty 
the  young  girl's  treasure ;  and  in  a  wink  the  lace 
which  confined  her  bodice  was  cut,  and  Susanne's 
dower  passed  into  the  hands  of  those  gentlemen. 
The  young  girl  was  near  me,  sitting  close  by  the 
fence,  weeping  and  half  clad.  I  began  by  giving 
her  an  old  cloak,  which  had  not  tempted  the  rob- 
bers' cupidity.  Then,  on  seeing  her  so  beautiful, 
I  comprehended  there  was  something  left  her  more 
precious  than  her  dower.  I  said  to  her, '  Citoyenne, 
we  are  in  bad  hands ;  trust  me,  and  let  us  get 
away  from  this  place.'  She  thought  as  I  did,  and 
decided  to  follow  me.  We  crouched  along  the 
road  in  the  dark,  and  when  we  thought  we  had  got 
(ar  enough,  we  arose,  took  each  other's  hand,  and 
ran  without  knowing  where." 

'*  At  length  daylight  appeared. .  We  were  in  a 
little  village,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  but 
which  was  not  far  from  the  road  to  Paris,  and  both 
of  us  were  without  a  sous  ;  she  without  a  bodice, 
I  without  a  cloak ;  we  took  the  road  to  the  capital ; 
that  unites  a  great  deal,  madame." 

**  I  believe  so,"  said  the  marquise. 

"At  Paris,  the  business  was  to  find  Susanne's 
jockey.  I  might  have  injured  her  in  seeking  for 
him ;  she  undertook  it  all  alone.  I  saw  her  depart 
with  tears  in  her  eyes." 

*'  May  heaven  conduct  you,  citoyenne  Susanne," 
■aid  I,  "  and  make  you  as  happy  as  you  deserve 
to  be." 

*'  Had  I  made  the  campaign  of  Italy  before  that 
time,  I  should  have  found  something  else  to  have 
laid  to  her.    She  appeared,  on  her  part,  sorry  to 


leaTo  me ;  T  was  then  a  handsome  youth,  mddy 
and  well  built,  such  as  I  still  was  five  years  ago  in 
my  regiment,  where  they  called  me  the  handsome 
captain.  I  gave  her  my  address,  told  her  to  count 
on  me,  if  she  had  need  of  assistance  or  protection, 
and  at  last  we  separated.  Two  hours  afterwards, 
she  returned  to  me.  Would  you  believe  that  her 
jockey  did  not  want  her  ?  He  was  a  coarse  young 
man,  avaricious,  more  tempted  with  the  dower 
than  the  young  girl ;  he  would  have  refused  Venus 
herself,  if  she  had  not  sixty  louis ;  he  proved  it, 
for  Susanne  was  as  beautiful  as  Venus.  She  was 
then  with  me,  who  loved  her,  and  whom  she  loved ; 
refused  by  Jean  Crochart,  (that  was  the  jockey's 
name,)  and  not  daring  to  return  to  her  parents, 
because  her  fortune  had  been  stolen  from  her. 
She  had  not  a  sous ;  I  was  a  little  richer  than 
she,  for  I  had  found  a  relation  who  had  lent  me 
fifty  crowns.  I  put  my  little  fortune  into  her  hands, 
and  soon  afterwards  they  called  me  into  the  army. 

"  I  left  her,  and  with  her  I  left  my  heart.  For 
fifteen  years  I  wrote  from  Italy,  Egypt  and  Spain. 
It  is  now  ten  years  since  I  have  written  to  her,  but 
I  had  always  hoped.  Since  Waterloo,  I  have  hoped 
no  longer.  The  old  soldier  has  lost  all,  his  em- 
peror, rank  in  the  world,  his  eagles,  and  her  whom 
he  loved.  Pardon,  madame  !  perhaps  you  do  not 
understand  such  things^" 

'*  Charles  !  Charles !  "  exclaimed  the  marquiaei 
**  do  you  not  recognize  me  ?" 

The  captain  sprang  upon  his  chair :  his  move- 
ment was  so  violent  that  he  upset  his  cup  of  tea. 
He  lifted  the  green  veil  which  covered  the  mar- 
quise's face. 

*'  You,  Susanne !  "  said  he ;  "  you,  Susanne  ! 
Madame  la  Marquise !  " 

And  he  looked  at  the  black  eyes,  still  beautiful, 
although  she  was  as  much  as  forty-three  ;  the  fore- 
head white,  and  the  lips  still  rosy  ;  a  tranquil  life 
had  prolonged  her  youth. 

**  Yes,  'tis  I !  "  said  the  marquise  ;  *'  and  al- 
though I  am  a  widow,  I  have  been  almost  as  faith- 
ful as  you,  for  I  have  always  loved  you.  If  I  did 
not  answer  your  letters,  it  was  because  I  only  re- 
ceived the  first  ones,  and  not  knowing  at  that  time 
how  to  read  or  write,  the  idea  of  taking  a  third 
into  our  confidence  was  repugnant  to  me.  You  ad- 
vised me  to  return  to  Rouen — ^it  was  impracticable ; 
you  do  not  know  how  sensible  a  Norman  family  are 
to  the  loss  of  sixty  louis.  They  would  not  have 
received  me  at  home ;  I  remained  in  Paris  :  still  I 
must  live.  A  young  marquis,  who  wished  neither 
to  serve  the  republic  nor  go  to  fureign  countries, 
fell  in  love  with  me.  I  loved  you ;  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  remaining  wise.  Then  the  Marquis  of 
Belle-Chasse  proposed  to  marry  roe  at  the  altar  of 
reason.  I  saw  through  his.  intentions,  and  I  told 
him  he  would  not  lead  me  before  the  altar  of  rear 
son,  until  we  had  been  married  by  a  priest.  He 
consented.  As  I  have  already  told  you,  I  did  not 
love  him;  and. I  soon  saw  that  he  was  a  feeble 
being,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  govern,  to  avoid 
being  unhappy  with  him — for  there  is  nothing  worse 
than  being  governed  by  weak  people.  I  easily 
escaped  this  danger,  and  for  twenty  years  he  was 
my  humble  servitor.  He  knew  nothing  more  than 
to  regret  his  lost  nobility,  and  died,  very  yna/  apro- 
poSf  two  or  three  years  before  the  return  of  those 
whom  he  called  masters,  and  his  death  has  left  me 
a  rich  dowager.  I  have,  my  good  Charles,  houses 
in  Paris ;  I  have  claims  on  the  estate  ;  1  have,  in 
fine,  at  two  leagues  from  Rouen,  the  superb  estate 
of  Belle-Chasse." 
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At  this  moment,  which  was  about  day*bxeak, 
Lisa  entered  the  room  where  the  mazquiae  and  the 
captain  were  sitting,  to  tell  them  that  a  diligence 
was  going  that  very  instant  from  Vernon,  and  that 
it  had  places  to  accommodate  the  marqnise  and  the 
eaptain. 

**  Captain,"  said  the  hiarquise, "  it  is  impossible 
lor  joa  to  go  as  far  as  Caudebec  without  safiering 
a  great  deal ;  you  are  wounded,  and  you  have  no 
orders  for  the  hospital ;  you  must  go  to  Belle- 
Chasse." 

This  proposition  was  accepted,  and  the  sourenirs 
of  love  were  so  sweet  and  powerful — the  captain 
was  still  a  handsome  man — that  M.  Thiery  left 
Belle-Chasse  only  to  go  and  visit  his  old  father, 
and  get  indispensable  papers.  He  afterwards  re- 
turned, and  married  the  marquise.  Thus  the  poor 
officer  on  half-pay  became  a  rich  proprietor. 

Some  days  after  the  wedding,  a  fat  individual, 
in  a  blue  jacket  and  cap  iPAstracan,  presented  him- 
self in  the  saloon,  just  after  breakfast. 

*'  Pardon,  excuse,  monsieur  and  madame,  said 
he,  with  a  canting  smile ;  ''  you  do  not  recognize 
me!" 

'*  Ah  ! "  said  the  marquise,  "  you  were  conduc- 
tor when  we  were  stopp^  on  the  highway !  Very 
well,  there  was  no  harm  in  it." 

**  Indeed,  madame  !  Tlifere  's  a  reasonable  per- 
son !  They  do  not  at  all  resemble  you  in  the  post 
house.  They  want  even  to  make  me  pay  for  the 
wheel  which  the  robbers  broke,  and  I  come  to  ask 
for  a  certificate — " 

**  Very  willingly,  my  friend,"  said  the  captain, 
without  giving  him  time  to  finish  his  sentence. 
"  What  is  your  name !" 

"  Jean  Crochart." 

*'  Jean  Crochart !  "  said  the  captain. 

"Jean  Crochart!"  repeated  Madame  Thiery, 
with  that  disdainful  air  which  women  always  have 
towards  men  who  have  proved  themselves  unwor- 
thy.    "  Joan  Crochart,  formerly  a  jockey!" 

"  Yes,  madame,  at  your  service.'' 

**  Very  well,  sirrah !  Go  down  to  the  office ;  my 
husband  will  send  you  the  certificate  you  want ; 
and  if  the  administration  of  the  post  make  you  pay 
for  the  broken  wheel,  write  to  me,  and  I  will  re- 
imburse you." 

Jean  Crochart  obeyed,  and  left  the  chateau  de 
Belle-Chasse  without  ever  suspecting  that  he  had 
refused  the  hand  of  Madame  Thiery,  or  by  what 
strange  chance  Susann<^  and  Charles  had  been  re- 
united, after  one  had  acquired  glory,  and  the  other 
fortune. 


HABITS  or  THE  PUMA— TB0BTABLB  DIET. 


Habits  of  the  Puma. — ^The  puma,  or  South 
American  lion,  has  a  wide  geographical  range  in 
that  continent,  being  found  from  the  equatorial  for- 
ests, throughout  the  deserts  of  Patagonia,  as  far 
south  as  the  damp  and  cold  latitudes  of  Terra  del 
Fuego.  I  have  seen  its  footsteps  in  the  Cordillera 
of  Central  Chili,  at  an  elevation  at  least  of  10,000 
feet.  In  La  Plata,  the  puma  preys  chiefly  on  deer, 
ostriches,  bizcacha,  and  other  small  quadrupeds ; 
it  there  seldom  attacks  cattle  or  horses,  and  most 
rarely  man.  In  Chili,  however,  it  destroys  many 
youn^  horses  and  cattle,  owing  probably  to  the 
scarcity  of  other  quadrupeds.  I  have  heard  like- 
wise of  two  men  and  a  woman  who  had  been  thus 
killed.  It  is  asserted  that  the  puma  always  kills 
its  prey  by  springing  on  the  shoulders,  and  then 
drawing  back  the  head  with  one  of  its  paws,  until 
the  vertebns  breaks.  I  have  seen  in  Patagonia  the 
skeletons  of  guaoacos  with  their  necks  thus  dialo- 


oafed.  The  puma^  after  eating  its  fill,  oot8»  tlM 
carcase  with  many  large  buahes,  and  lies  down  to 
watch  it.  This  habit  is  often  the  cause  of  its  being 
discovered ;  for  the  condors  wheeling  in  the  air, 
every  now  and  then  descend  to  partake  of  the  feast, 
and,  being  angrily  driven  away,  rise  all  together 
on  the  winff.  The  Chilian  then  knows  there  is  a 
puma  watching  his  prey  ;  the  word  is  given,  asd 
men  and  dogs  hurry  to  the  chase.  It  is  asserted 
that  if  a  puma  has  once  been  betrayed  by  thus 
watdiing  the  carcase,  and  has  then  been  hunted, 
it  never  resumes  this  habit,  but  that,  having  gorged 
itself,  it  wanders  away.  Unlike  many  of  the  feline 
family,  it  is  easily  killed.  In  an  open  country,  it 
is  first  entangled  with  the  bolas,  then  lassoed,  and 
dragged  along  the  ground  till  rendered  insensible. 
At  Tandeel,  south  of  the  La  Plata,  I  was  told  that 
within  three  months  one  hundred  were  thus  de' 
stroyed.  In  Chili,  they  are  generally  driven  up 
bushes  or  trees,  and  are  then  either  shot  or  baited 
to  death  by  the  dogs.  The  dogs  employed  in  this 
chase  belong  to  a  peculiar  bre^  called  lieoneros : 
the^  are  weak,  slight  animals,  like  long-legged 
terriers,  but  are  born  with  a  peculiar  instinct  for 
this  sport.  The  puma  is  described  as  being  very 
crafty  i^when  pursued,  it  often  returos  on  its  for- 
mer track,  and  then  suddenly  making  a  spring  on 
one  side,  waits  there  till  the  dogs  have  passed  by. 
It  is  a  very  silent  animal,  uttering  no  cry  even  when 
wounded,  and  only  rarely  during  the  breeding  sear 
son. — Darufin^s  Journal, 

Influence  of  Vegetable  Diet  on  LoNOEvrrr. 
— ^It  is  said  that  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  (in 
proportion  to  the  population;  are  there  more  in- 
stances of  extreme  longevity  than  among  the  Nor- 
wegian peasantry,  who  scarcely  ever  taste  animal 
food.  In  the  severe  climate  of  Kussia  also,  where 
the  inhabitants  live  on  a  coarse  vegetable  diet,  there 
are  a  great  many  instances  of  advanced  age.  The 
late  returns  of  the  Greek  church  population  of  the 
Russian  empire,  give  (in  the  table  of  the  deaths  of 
the  male  sex)  more  than  one  thousand  above  a  hun- 
dred years  of  age  ;  many  between  one  hundred  and 
a  hundred  and  forty  ;  and  four  between  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  and  one  hundred  and  fifty.  It  is 
stated  that,  to  whatever  age  the  Mexican  Indians 
live,  they  never  become  gray-haired.  They  are 
represented  as  peaceable  cultivators  of  the  soil ; 
subsisting  constantly  on  vegetable  food  ;  oAen  at- 
taining a  hundred  years  of  age,  yet  still  green  and 
vigorous.  Of  the  South  American  Indians  Ulloa 
says — *'  I  myself  have  known  several  who,  at  the 
age  of  a  hundred,  were  still  very  robust  and  active, 
which  unquestionably  must  in  some  measure  be  at- 
tributed to  the  perfect  sameness  and  simplicity  of 
their  food."  both. the  Peruvian  Indians  and  the 
Creoles  are  remarkably  long  lived,  and  retain  their 
faculties  to  a  very  advanced  age.  Slaves  in  the 
West  Indies  are  recorded  from  a  hundred  and  thirty 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  age. — Smithes  JFhdU 
and  Farinacea. 

Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  op  Protec- 
tion.— ^There  is  no  doubt  that  protection  originated 
in  a  mist,  which,  however,  was  not  a  fine  mist,  but 
an  intellectual  fog  of  singular  density.  Its  vestiges 
are  apparent  in  the  imperfect  state  of  agriculture, 
which  no  doubt  would  have  been  improved  by  com- 
petition ;  also  in  a  crippled  and  shackled  condition 
of  commerce.  Pauperism  and  the  union  work  house 
are  vestiges  of  protection,  which  are  also  observable 
in  the  ducal  skull ;  with  whose  thickness  it  has  an 
evident  connection. — Punch, 
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From  the  N.  Y.  Tinitt  Saa  of  14  March. 
LATENT   CLEMBNTS   OF   WAR   IN   EUROPE. 

Thk  conjectural  explanations  which  have  heen 
offered,  by  our  public  writers  and  speakers,  of  the 
bellifferent  preparations  of  England,  fall  very  short, 
we  think,  of  an  adequate  solution  of  that  imposing 
mystery,  and  are  far  from  penetrating  the  more 
probable  and  imminent  objects  which  it  envelopes. 
Upon  so  magnificent  a  scale  are  those  preparation% 
conducted,  Uiat  the  government  has  expended, 
daring  the  last  year,  upon  its  naval  armament 
mlone,  a  larger  amount  than  has  been  required,  or 
rather  appropriated,  for  every  branch  of  our  pub- 
lic service ;  and  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  revenue 
of  oar  national  treasury.  It  now  appears,  more- 
over, upon  the  best  authority,  that  they  have  been 
continued,  with  steady  provision  and  purpose,  for 
the  last  five  years,  when  not  a  speck  of  provident 
warning  arose,  within  the  scope  of  ordinary  politi- 
cal vision,  upon  the  cloudless  horizon  ;  and  even 
whilst  a  great  number  of  the  ships  of  the  already 
vast  navy  of  that  kingdom,  were  successively  ta- 
ken out  of  commission,  as  unnecessary  to  any  pro- 
bable contingency.  There  is  evidence  that  more 
ships  were  built  during  those  few  years  than 
through  the  whole  period  that  had  intervened  since 
the  close  of  the  last  European  war,  notwithstand- 
ing that  a  less  number  were  kept  in  actual  service. 

Neither  the  Oregon  question,  nor  the  new  and 
plausible  hypothesis  of  a  Spanish  monarchy  in 
Mexico,  under  the  protection  of  England  and 
France  ;  nor  even  the  confidently  anticipated  rup- 
tore  of  the  recent  extraordinary  alliance  between 
the  present  governments  of  these  hereditarily  ad- 
verse nations,  contingent  upon  the  death  of  Louis 
Philippe ;  nor  all  of  these  causes  combined,  are 
sufficient,  in  our  opinion,  to  account  for  prepara- 
tions of  such  formidable  magnitude,  com^ienced  so 
prospectively,  and  continued  with  so  determined  an 
energy.  Not  even  a  revolution  in  France,  conse- 
quent upon  the  death  of  Louis  Philippe,  sweeping 
aside  his  whole  dynasty,  and  restoring  a  Bourbon, 
or  reorganizing  a  Republic,  would  necessarily  in- 
volve a  war  between  that  nation  and  England  ;  for 
England  would  be  as  little  likely  to  interfere 
with  this  revolution  as  with  the  last — with  one 
which  should  pull  down  as  with  the  one  which  set 
np ;  and  without  the  incentive  of  such  an  interfer- 
ence, the  French  people  would  be  too  intently  ab- 
sorbed in  their  internal  affairs  to  rush  into  war  of 
fruitless  aggression,  against  a  power  so  prepared 
to  repel. 

But  there  is  another  monarch  in  Europe,  or 
rather  upon  its  immediate  borders,  whose  death — 
in  the  course  of  nature  and  disease,  not  remote — 
would  arouse  a  fiercer  spirit  of  contention  and  cu- 
pidity among  snrrounding  nations,  than  could  pos- 
sibly be  awakened  by  the  demise  of  the  King  of 
the  French,  or  by  any  other  event  within  the  scope 
of  tangible  speculation.  The  death  of  Mehemet 
Ali  has  been  regarded,  for  years,  by  the  best  poli- 
tical writers  of  Europe,  and  evidently  by  the  states- 
men also  of  England,  France  and  Russia,  as  a 
fairly  cognizable  signal  for  the  prostration  and 
dismemberment  of  the  whole  Ottoman  Empire ; 
and  each  of  these  nations  is  couchant  to  seize  the 
lion*8  share.  England,  rendered  by  obvious  ex- 
iireocies  and  interests  the  most  voracious  of  the 
three,  is  also  the  most  audacious  in  disclosing  her 
attitude  and  designs.  Indeed,  France,  thus  far, 
has  seemed  content  to  become  the  jackal  of  the 
feast,  rather  than  play  the  part  of  the  lordlier  beast 
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of  prey :  for  she  permitted  England  to  stalk  forth 
alone  m  her  late  significant  demonstration  upon  the 
shores  and  fortresses  of  Syria,  and  thus  to  found  a 
claim,  upon  the  plea  of  prior  intervention,  for  as- 
suming the  lead  in  {tie,  next  and  more  important 
arbitrament  of  the  case.  There  is,  however,  un- 
questionably, the  most  consummate  understanding 
between  the  cabinets  of  France  and  England  upon 
this  pregnant  question,  as  upon  all  others,  else- 
where pending,  of  subsidiary  moment.  Bound  to- 
gether, by  mutual,  if  not  equal  interests,  to  resist 
the  strides  of  the  northern  bear,  now  in  the  neigh- 
boring lair  of  the  Caucasus,  towards  Constantino- 
ple, these  governments  will  maintain  their  present 
cordial  alliance,  until  the  approaching  crisis  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  precipitated  at  any  moment  by 
the  death  either  of  Mehemet  Ali  or  the  Sultan, 
shall  have  resulted  in  such  a  partition  of  its  soil, 
and  seats  of  power,  as  shall  efiectually  exclude  the 
Autocrat  of  Russia  from'  realizing  that  first  and 
most  portentous  object  of  his  policy,  a  maritime 
position  in  the  Meditenranean.  In  view  of  this 
consideration,  Thiers  and  Berryer,  not  less  than 
Guizot  himself,  would  feel  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving this  alliance,  until  the  impendii>g  crisis  be 
past ;  and  Guizot,  meanwhile,  is  perhaps  laboring 
to  reconcile  the  French  people  to  a  fraternization 
and  comradeship  with  the  English,  in  a  trivial  ex- 
pedition, preparatorily  to  their  taking  the  field 
together,  m  the  grander  enterprise. 

By  the  writers  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  the 
existence  of  the  Turkish  Empire  beyond  the  lives 
of  its  present  rulers,  is  regarded  as  a  political  im- 
possibility. The  wish  is,  perhaps,  the  parent  of 
the  opinion ;  but  certain  it  is,  and  admitted  by  all, 
that  so  great  is  the  decrepitude  of  that  dwindling 
despotism,  and  so  utter  the  disorganization  which 
pervades  it,  that  its  early  dissolution  can  only  be 
prevented  by  causes  nowhere  apparent  or  conceive 
able,  and  which  must  arise,  if  at  all,  in  the  midst 
of  hostile  influences  environing  it  on  every  side, 
like  vultures  impatient  for  their  prey.  Kussia, 
with  an  immense  army  hovering  nigh,  under  the 
pretext  of  quelling  the  mountain  hordes  of  Circas- 
sia,  and  with  a  large  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  ready 
to  bombard  the  walls  of  the  seraglio:  England  ea- 
ger for  Egypt,  as  the  highway  to  her  Eastern 
possessions,  indispensable^  perhaps,  to  the  event- 
ual maintenance  of  her  authority  in  India  and  China, 
and  inestimable  as  a  portcullis  against  Russia; 
France,  jealous  of  the  enq/oachments  of  both  these 
powers,  yet  compelled  to  ally  with  her  geographi- 
cal neighbor,  in  order  to  preserve  the  independence 
of  Western  Europe, — are  each  and  all  alert  in 
diplomacy  and  in  arms,  to  arbitrate  the  apportion- 
ment of  a  dominion  over  which  neither  would  al- 
low another  to  acquire  an  exclusive  sway.  How 
this  division  of  a  fallen  empire  may  be  adjusted, 
and  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  time  alone  can 
make  known  ;  but  England,  who  has  already  hor 
guns  to  bear  upon  the  question,  by  way,  we  pre- 
sume, of  indicating  her  intended  course  of  argu- 
ment, would  undoubtedly  make  a  sine  qtm  non  of 
^gypty  ^  ^^6  ETSte  of  India ;  while  France,  in  the 
possession  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  of  the 
islands  of  Candia  and  Cypress,  might  agree  with 
the  former  power,  in  awarding  Constantinople  and 
European  Turkey,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Darda- 
nelles, to  Austria,  as  abreast-work  against  Russia. 
Then,  by  erecting  Asiatic  Turkey,  ^om  Syria  to 
Georgia,  into  an  independent  principality,  and  by 
recognizing,  also,  the  asserted  independence  of  Cir* 
cassia,  Western   Europe    might   bid   defiance  to- 
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Ri»8ta,  now  its  gigaDttc  terror,  and  the  spectre  of 
'  its  foreboding  dreams. 

Sach,  at  least,  are  the  speculations  of  some  of 
the  coolest  and  strongest  minds  of  the  present  age, 
upon  this  interesting  subject ;  and  however  vision- 
ary they  may  appear,  they  have  for  their  substra- 
tum the  palpable  fact,  that  an  imminent  source  of 
discord  exists  in  Europe,  demanding  every  prepa- 
ration for  war  that  England,  and  we  might  add 
France,  has  been  making  for  the  last  five  years  ; 
and  folly  explaining  the  new  harmony  and  concert 
of  action  that  has  been  effected  between  these  rival 
powers,  without  reference  to  the  difficulties  con- 
cerning Oregon  and  Mexico,  that  have  since  inci- 
dentally occurred.  England  has  stronger  reasons 
for  avoiding  a  war  with  the  United  States,  thao/ 
can  be  found  either  in  her  justice  or  her  modera- 
tion. 


TO  A  FAITHLESS  MART. 

[The  lines  below  were  written  by  a  youn^  lawyer  of 
Massachusetts,  who  was  jilted.  The  wit  will  be  folly 
appreciated  by  the  profession.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
he  subsequently  died  of  a  broken  heart,  notwithstanding 
the  brave  show  of  levity  in  this  address  to  his  fiuthiess 
mistress.] 

Say,  Mary,  canst  thou  sympathize, 
With  one  whose  heart  is  bleeding, 

Compelled  to  wake  from  love's  young  dream, 
And  take  to  special  pleading  t 

For  since  I  lost  my  suit  to  yon, 

I  care  not  now  a  fraction 
About  these  tiresome  suits  at  law— 

These  senseless  forms  of  action. 

But  in  my  lonely  chamber  oft. 

When  clients  leave  me  leisure, 
In  musing  o'er  departed  joys 

I  find  a  mournful  pleasure. 

How  well  I  know  that  spot  where  first 

I  saw  that  form  etherial — 
But,  ah!  *n  transitory  things 

The  venue  's  not  material. 

And  reading  Archbold's  practice  now, 

I  scarce  believe  'tis  true, 
That  I  could  set  my  heart  upon 

An  arch-bold  girl  like  you. 

But  then,  that  bright  blue  eye  sent  forth 

A  most  unerring  dart, 
Which,  like  a  special  capias,  made 

A  prisoner  of  my  heart. 

And  in  the  weakness  of  my  heart, 

One  fatal,  long  vacation — 
I  gave  a  pledge  to  prosecute, 

And  filed  my  declaration. 

At  first;  your'  taking  time  to  plead. 

Gave  hope  for  my  felicity — 
The  doubtful  negative  you  spoke. 

Seemed  bad  for  its  duplicity. 

And  then,  your  blush  so  clearly  seemed 

To  pardon  my  transgression, 
I  thought  I  was  about  to  snap 

A  judgment  by  confession. 

But  soon  I  learned,  (most  fatal  trath,) 

How  rashly  I  had  counted — 
For  non  assumpsit  was  the  plea 

To  which  it  all  amounted. 


Deceitful  maid,  another  swaia 

Was  then  beloved  by  thee— 
The  preference  you  gave  to  him 

Was  fraudulent  to  me. 

Ah!  when  we  love,  (so  Shakspeare  says,) 

Bad  luck  is  sure  to  have  us — 
The  course  of  true  love  never  ran 

Without  some  special  traverse. 

,  Say,  what  inducement  could  you  have. 
To  act  so  base  a  part  ? 
Without  this— rthat  you  smiled  on  me — 
I  ne'er  had  lost  my  heart.        i 

My  rival,  I  was  doomed  to  view 

A  husband's  rights  assert — 
And  now  'tis  wrong  to  think  of  yon, 

For  you  're  a  femme  covert. 

When  late  I  saw  your  son  and  heir, 
'T  was  wormwood  for  a  lover— 

For  then,  the  plea  of  infancy 
My  heart  could  not  get  over. 

I  kissed  the  little  brat,  and  said, 

Much  happiness  I  wish  you— 
But,  oh,  I  felt  he  was  to  me  - 

An  immaterial  issue. 

Mary,  adieu ! — ^I  '11  mourn  no  more, 

Nor  pen  pathetic  ditties — 
My  pleading  was  of  no  avail. 

And  so  I  Ul  stick  to  Chitty's. 

Dfinton  Dtnhf  New», 


Second  Marriages  in  Ireland. — The  Irish  do 
not  hold  it  strictly  right  for  either  man  or  woman 
to  nuirry  a^in  ;  and  if  a  woman  does  so,  she  pre- 
faces it  with  an  apology  : — ^*'  It 's  a  father  I  was 
forced  to  put  over  his  children,  because  I  had  no 
way  for  them,  God  help  them ;  and  this  man,  ye 
see,  says,  *  Mary,'  he  says,  *  I  have  full  and  plenty 
for  them,  and  the  Lord  above  he  knows  it 's  justice 
I  '11  do  them,  and  never  hinder  your  prayers  for  the 
man  ye  lost,  or  anything  in  rason,  or  out  of  rason 
either ;'  and  troth  he  kept  his  word  wonderful.*' 
And  the  neighbors  of  the  married  widower  apolo- 
gize for  him  after  this  fashion  ;  *'  Well,  to  be  sure ! 
we  must  consider  he  had  a  whole  handful  of  soft 
children,  and  no  one  to  turn  round  on  the  fiure,  or 
do  a  hand's  turn  for  him ;  so  its  small  blame  to 
him,  after  all."  Or  they  condemn — **  Yarra  hu- 
ish !  to  see  an  old  struckoum  like  that  set  himself 
up  with  a  young  wife,  and  grown-up  daughters  in 
his  house !  To  think  of  the  hardness  of  him — pass- 
ing  the  churchyard,  where  the  poor  heart  that 
loved  him  and  his  children  is  powdering  into  dust 
—passing  the  grave  where  the  grass  is  n't  yet  long, 
with  the  slip  of  a  girleen  in  the  place  of  her  with 
the  thoughtful  head  and  the  heavy  hand.  Oh,  be 
dad !  she  '11  punish  him,  I  '11  engage,  and  I  '11  be 
glad  of  it."  They  are  more  angry  with  a  woman 
for  a  second  marriage  than  wiiii  a  man,  and  cer- 
tainly never  consider  a  second  union  as  holy  as 
the  nrst. — Evening  Mirror. 

Many  of  the  finest  collections  of  unpublished 
church  music  have  long  existed  in  the  Pontifiod 
States,  and  especially  in  Rome,  some  of  which  are 
from  the  most  distinguished  composers.  The  pope 
has  now  appointed  a  commission  to  examine  these 
valuable  stores  and  to  publish  the  best  of  them 
The  commission  having  made  the  examination, 
have  announced  the  early  publication  of  some  of 
tiiei 
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Fioai  Chambsn*  Edinbargh  Journal. 
"  THE  CITY." 

It  18  a  well-known  part  of  the  egotism  of  Lon- 
doners to  speak  of  *'  the  city,"  as  if  it  were  par 
exceUatce  the  only  city  in  the  world,  and  with  the 
conviction  that  the  locality  indicated  by  the  term 
wHi  be  known  and  recogniied  in  the  roost  remote 
regions  of  civilization.  This  egotistic  designation 
of  an  infinitesimal  spot  on  the  globe,  (and  in- 
deed of  a  small  poruon  of  the  metropolis  itself,) 
is  not  altogether  inexcusable ;  for  althoagh  we 
qaestion  whether  a  merchant  of  the  bazaar  at 
Constantinople,  or  a  trader  in  the  Gostoni  Dover 
of  Moscow,  would  fully  understand  that  '*  the 
city"  meant  our  city  and  not  bis,  yet  few  foreign- 
er?  connected  with  commerce  would  feel  more 
than  a  moment's  hesitation  in  fixing  the  mean- 
ing attached  by  Londoners  to  the  expression. 
The  space  between  the  far-famed  Temple  Bar  and 
the  e^aally  celebrated  Aldgate  Pomp  one  way,  and 
the  nver  Thantes  and  the  '*  bars'^  of  Smithfield 
and  Holborn  the  other,  presents  a  scene  of  busy, 
ceaseless  commerce — a  sea  of  traffic,  the  waves  of 
which  reach  to  the  most  distant  shores. 

In  the  dark  alleys  and  dingy  chamber  which 
Borround  the  Bai^k  of  England  and  the  Royal 
Exchange,  transactions  are  daily  completed,  the 
enormous  value  and  amount  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  compute.  But  the 
exterior  aspect  of"  the  city" — the  peculiarities  of 
its  merchants,  with  the  more  observable  and  im- 
portant of  their  bewildering  operations — are  not  so 
difficult  to  note ;  and  an  attempt  has  been  recently 
made  to  detail  them  in  a  little  work  entitled  "The 
City,  or  the  Physiology  of  London  Business, 
with  Sketches  on  'Change  and  at  the  Coffee- 
houses."* 

Of  all  the  complicated  ramifications  and  motions 
of  commerce,  banking  must  be  considered  the 
mainspring ;  hence  the  author  has  judiciously 
commenced  his  book  by  some  insight  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  Bank  of  England.  "  This  bank  is 
governed  by  a  court  of  twenty-four  directors,  eight 
-of  whom  go  out  of  office  every  year,  when  eight 
others  are  elected.  Half-yearly  dividends  are  de- 
clared, and  the  proprietors  now  receive  7  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  the  stock.  It  is  the  most  absolute 
corporation  in  the  country  ;  for  although  the  pro- 
prietors meet  twice  a-year  to  be  informed  of  the 
state  of  their  affairs,  little  or  no  information  is 
^ined  beyond  the  amount  of  the  re5<."  This 
**  rest,"  which  we  so  often  find  mentioned  in  the 
newspapers,  consists  of  what  remains  afler  the 
dividends  are  satisfied,  and  forms  a  fund  for  any 
nnforeseeil  contingency  which  may  arise  during  the 
coming  half  year.  Upon  this  residuum  the  direc- 
tors can  "  come  and  go  :"  it  consequently  imparts 
freedom  and  elasticity  to  their  operations.  As 
tbey  are  by  no  means  communicative  as  to  their 
transactions,  the  increase  or  decrease  of  this  res- 
ervation is  almost  the  only  clue  the  public  have 
to  the  state  of  their  affairs  ;  hence  the  declaration 
of  its  amount  is  eagerly  looked  to  by  all  persons 
lamly  interested  in  the  money  market. 

A  vast  proportion  of  the  money  afiairs  of  this 
empire  are  transacted  in  a  modest  room  of  the 
'*  fifreat  house  in  Bartholomew  lane,"  (to  borrow  a 
favorite  expression  from  a  famous  auctioneer,) 
called  the  "  bank  parlor."  This  mysterious 
apartment  is  looked  upon  with  a  sort  of  awe,  and 

*  Baily  Brothers :  London,  1846. 


no  banker's  clerk  presumes  to  mention  it  but  ic 
terms  of  respect  and  veneration.  "It  is  rather 
meanly  furnished  with  lengthy  mahogany  settles, 
covered  with  faded  crimson  merino ;  the  walls  are 
without  the  least  decoration ;  and  a  bridge  of 
tables,  the  deformities  of  which  are  hidden  by 
green  baize,  alone  separates  the  directors  from  the 
proprietors.  A  few  scattered  chairs  is  all  the  ac- 
commodation offered  to  the  directors  while  the 
meetings  are  in  progress ;  but  these  are  seldom  or 
never  filled,  as  they  generally  stand  out  the  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  the  pjoceeding  lasts. 
The  attendance  of  the  directors  under  such  cir- 
cumstances would,  without  question,  be  considered 
a  fatiguing  process,  did  not  the  ear  suddenly  en- 
counter the  rattle  of  cups  and  saucers,  and  the  eye 
discover  a  very  spruce  messenger,  with  white 
cravat  and  light  pumps,  gliding  stealthily  behind 
the  screen  from  and  to  the  room  where  the  re- 
freshment is  served.  The  lobby  to  the  bank  par- 
lor is  the  only  place  in  the  establishment  which  is 
at  all  indebted  to  art  for  attraction.  Here  we  have 
a  few  of  the  old  cashiers  of  the  bank,  painted 
with  remarkably  gray  wigs,  lay  down  collars j  and 
stiff!* lace  ruffles,  including  that  singular  character 
Mr.  Abraham  Newland,  who  rose  from  a  baker's 
counter  to  be  chief  clerk  of  the  Bank  of  England 
We  suppose  the  directors  have  discontinue  the 
plan  of  panelling  the  memory  of  departed  officers, 
for  we  see  none  of  those  to  whom  common  report 
assigns  part  of  the  management  of  later  years." 
Perhaps  that  part  of  the  building  which  is  of  the 
most  intrinsic  importance,  is  on  the  basement,  in 
which  the  cellars  are  for  the  storing  of  bullion.  Of 
this  they  contained  in  October,  1845,  the  value  of 
jC  14,865,000.  Above  ground  the  various  offices 
afford  accommodation  for  about  800  clerks,  whose 
salaries  ranffe  from  JC50  to  JC2000  per  annum. 

The  less  important  banking  transactions  of  "the 
city"  are  carried  on  by  private  and  joint-stock 
banks.  The  first  are  no  more  than  firms  of  two 
or  three  individuals  who  trade  in  money,  as  other 
co-partneries  deal  in  less  current  merchandise,  on 
their  own  account  and  responsibility ;  whilst  the 
latter  are  conducted  on  principles  first  and  success- 
fully practised  in  Scotland,  but  which  were  notin- 
trodfuced  into  England  till  within  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  They  have  a  large  staff*  of  officers 
in  the  character  of  managers,  sub-managers,  and 
secretaries,  beside  their  cashiers  and  clerks,  as  in 
ordinary  banking-houses.  Being  modem  estab- 
lishments, their  officers  present  widely  opposite 
characteristics  to  those  of  the  older  private  firms. 
Instead  of  being  attended  to  in  the  latter  by  "  cash- 
iers and  clerks  peering  through  spectacles  with  a 
steady  and  staid  appearance,  whose  only  inquiries 
are  respecting  the  weather  and  the  prospects  of 
business,  you  find  yourself,  on  entering  a  joint- 
stock  bank,  in  the  company  of  sprightly  young 
gentlemen,  who  talk  about  new  operas  and  the 
other  amusements  of  the  town  with  all  the  ease  of 
connoisseurs  in  high  life,  and  whose  chief  study  is 
to  give  effect  to  chequered  neckerchiefs,  showy 
chains,  and  mogul  pins.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  march 
of  improvement,  but  to  the  quiet  man  of  business, 
the  times  in  this  respect  are  scarcely  so  acceptable 
as  the  old  days  of  white  ties,  venerable  faces,  and 
tranquil  attention  to  the  wants  of  customers.  I'he 
modem  improvements  do  not  facilitate  the  counting 
or  weighing  of  sovereigns,  crossing  cheques,  or 
balancing  ledgers."  Our  physiologist  should, 
however,  have  added  that,  as  a  set  off  to  the 
dilettante  peculiarities  of  the  new  school,  they  are 
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more  quick  and  ready  in  their  motions,  and  do  not 
keep  one  so  long  waiting  one's  *'  turn"  at  their 
counters  as  the  spectacled  gentlemen  of  the  old 
school. 

Although  to  discount  bills  of  exchange  is  usu- 
ally recognized  as  only  part  of  a  banker's  business, 
there  are  several  firms  who  make  that  their  Sdle 
business,  and  are  known  as  *'  discount  houses." 
'*  The  bills  these  houses  principally  discount  are 
those  of  merchants  and  country  bankers  ;  and  the 
rates  paid  vary  according  to  thp  general  supply  of 
money,  and  the  terms  upon  which  the  Bank  of 
England  is  disposed  to  make  advances.  Two  and 
a  quarter  and  two  and  three  quarters  per  cent,  is 
about  the  current  quotation  for  unquestionable 
paper,  and  at  these  prices  a  great  deal  of  business 
nas  been  done  in  the  plethoric  state  of  capital 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years ;  but  as  much  as 
five  and  six  per  cent.,  even  on  first-rate  bills,  has 
been  paid  when  a  scarcity  has  existed,  and  when 
the  bank  has  continuously  advanced  in  rates  of  ac- 
'  commodation.  Bill-brokers  advance  money  on  all 
descriptions  of  securities,  such  as  exchequer  bills, 
consols,  wine,  sugar,  or  other  produce  warrants  ; 
but  they  usually  take  care  to  stand  in  a  good  posi- 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  right  side  of  the  value 
of  the  security  they  hold."  To  show  the  enor- 
mous sums  advanced  in  this  way,  we  are  told  that 
three  of  tlie  most  eminent  concerns  have  each  not 
less  than  five  millions  of  money  under  discount  in 
the  course  of  the  year. 
,  The  mysteries  of  the  Stock  Exchange  are  par- 
^  tially  unravelled  in  the  work  before  us.  This 
'  building — in  which  fortunes  are  daily,  hourly  being 
won  and  lost — is  hidden  by  the  houses  which 
form  the  east  side  of  Bartholomew-lane  and  the 
northern  bend  of  Throgmorton  street.  It  is  en- 
tered by  Capel  Court,  nearly  opposite  to  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  but  entrance  is 
rigidly  denied  to  all  save  stock-brokers.  Any 
banker,  merchant,  capitalist,  trustee,  or  private  in- 
dividual, therefore,  who  may  wish  to  buy  or  sell 
stock,  must  employ  a  member  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change (of  whom  there  are  about  800)  to  effect 
the  transaction.  The  process  is  this  : — The  prin- 
cipal having  given  his  orders  to  the  broker,  that 
individual  wends  his  way  to  the  Exchange,  inside 
of  which  another  class  of  men  are  always  to  be 
found  ready  and  eager  to  do  business,  who  are 
called  '*  jobberrs."  **  When  a  broker  comes  in  as 
a  buyer  or  seller,  he  is  instantly  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  jobbers,  who  announce  their  readiness 
to  take  or  supply  whatever  amount  of  stock  he  has 
orders  to  deal  in  at  a  price  varying  the  l-8th  (2s. 
6d.)  per  cent.  To  explain  :  if  a  certain  broker 
has  business  to  transact  in  JC5000  consols,  the 
jobber  will  offer  to  buy  his  JE^SOOO  at  the  market 
price,  say  hi  97,  or  to  sell  him  the  same  amount 
at  97  ]-8th,  without  being  in  the  slightest  degree 
aware  whether  the  broker  has  orders  to  buy  or 
sell ;  thus  taking  on  himself  the  risk  of  selling 
thatwhich  he  does  not  possess,  or  buying  what 
he  has  no  intention  to  keep,  his  only  object  being 
to  undo  his  bargain  at  a  difference  of  l-8th  per 
cent.,  and  sometimes  at  only  1-I6th,  with  another 
broker,  who  may  have  to  effect  an  operation  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  the  other ;  which  l-8th  or 
l-16tlf  per  cent,  constitutes  the  profit  of  the  job- 
ber." By  the  agency,  therefore,  of  the  jobbers, 
a  market  is  always  maintained,  for  they  are  ever 
ready  to  buy  or  sell.  Most  of  them  confine  their 
transactions  to  one  particular  stock,  though  some 
deal  in  every  sort  or  public  security.    Their  profit 


is  derived  from  the  tarn  of  the  market,  which  is 
aJways  in  their  favor.  Thus,  when  stock  is 
quoted  in  the  newspapers  at "  35  to  l-8th,"  it 
means,  the  public  is  given  to  understand,  that  if 
they  wish  to  sell,  only  35  per  cent,  will  be  ob- 
tained for  their  stock  ;  but  if  they  want  to  buy,  35 
and  l-8th  per  cent,  must  be  given.  The  lower 
price  quoted  is  the  selling,  and  the  higher  the 
buying  price  :  the  l-8th  being  the  jobbers'  profit. 
The  jobbers  are,*  in  *reality,  the  '*  middle  men," 
who  stand  in  the  house  in  the  character  of  dealers, 
always,  or  almost  always,  ready  to  buy  or  sell, 
thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  any  broker  seeking 
a  second  broker  with  whom  to  transact  his  partic- 
ular business :  or,  in  other  words,  whom  it  might 
suit  to  buy  the  stock  which  the  first  broker  had  lo 
sell,  or  vice  versa.  Now,  in  this  case,  even  if  s 
second  broker  could  be  found,  he  might  not  be 
able  to  concur  in  the  precise  amount  of  stock  in 
which  the  other  had  to  operate  ;  whereas  the  job- 
ber is  ready  to  do  business  to  any  amount,  even  to 
the  smallest  fraction,  and  hence  prevents  much 
time  and  labor  from  being  fruitlessly  consumed. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  how  the  instinct  of  a 
humble,  and  par  excellence,  innocent  aipmal,  has 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  such  a  business  as  that 
of  the  Stock  Exchange.  According  to  our  author, 
''  Till  within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  the  or- 
dinary courier  brought  the  news  from  the  conti- 
nent ;  and  it  was  only  the  Rothschilds,  and  one  or 
two  other  important  firms,  that  *rsn'  intelligence  in 
anticipation  of  the  regular  French  mail.  However, 
about  ten  years  ago,  the  project  was  conceived  of 
establishing  a  communication  between  Paris  and 
London  by  means  of  pigeons,  and  in  the  course  of 
two  years  it  was  in  complete  operation.  The 
training  of  the  birds  took  considerable  time  before 
they  could  be  relied  on  ;  and  the  relays  and  (»rgan- 
ization  required  to  perfect  the  scheme  not  only  in- 
volved a  vast  expenditure  of  time,  )}Ut  also  pf 
money.  In  the  first  place,  to  make  the  communi- 
cation of  use  on  both  sides  of  the  channel,  it  was 
necessary  to  get  two  distinct  establishments  for  the 
flight  of  the  pigeons — one  in  England  and  another  in 
France.  It  was  then  necessary  that  persons,  on 
whom  reliance  could  be  placed,  should  be  stationed 
in  the  two  capitals,  to  be  in  readiness  to  receive  or 
despatch  the  birds  that  might  bring  cr  carry  tlie 
intelligence,  and  make  it  available  for  the  parties 
interested.  Hence  it  became  almost  evident  titat 
one  speculator,  unless  he  was  a  very  wealthy 
man,  could  not  hope  to  supports  'pigeon' express. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  project  being 
mooted,  two  or  three  of  the  speculators,  including 
brokers  of  the  house,  themselves  johied  and 
worked  it  for  their  own  benefit.  Through  tltia 
medium  several  of  the  dealers  have  made  large 
sums  of  money ;  but  the  trade  is  scarcely  so  profit- 
ably as  it  was,  because  the  success  of  the  first 
operators  has  induced  others  to  follow  the  example 
of  establishing  this  species  of  communication. 
The  cost  of  keeping  a  '  pigeon'  express  has  been 
estimated  at  JC600  or  JEr700  a  year ;  but  whether 
this  amount  is  magnified  with  a  view  of  deterring 
others  from  venturing  into  the  speculation,  is  a 
question  which  never  seems  to  have  been  properly 
explained.  It  is  stated  that  the  daily  papers  avail 
themselves  of  the  news  brought  by  these  'ex- 
presses ;'  but,  in  consideration  of  allowing  the 
speculators  to  read  the  despatches  first,  the  pro- 
prietors, it  is  understood,  bear  hot  a  minimtun  pro- 
portion of  the  expense.  The  birds  generally  nsed 
are  of  the  Antwerp  breed,  strong  in  the  wing  and 


folly  feathered.  The  inonthe  in  which  they  are 
chiefly  worked  are  the  latter  end  of  May,  Jane, 
Joly,  August,  and  the  heginning  of  September  ; 
and  though  the  news  may  not  he  always  of  im- 

Sortance,  a  communication  is  generally  kept  up 
aily  between  London  and  Paris  in  this  manner. 
In  1837-38-39,  and  1840,  a  great  deal  of  money 
was  made  by  the  '  pigeon-men,'  as  the  speculators 
sopposed  to  have  possession  of  such  intelligence 
are  familiar] ▼  termed ;  and  their  appearance  in  the 
market  is  always  indicative  of  a  rise  or  fall,  ac- 
cording to  the  tendency  of  their  operations.  Hav- 
ing the  first  chance  of  buying  or  selling,  they  of 
course  had  the  market  for  a  while  in  their  own 
hands ;  but  as  time  progressed,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  papers  by  their  '  second  editions'  would 
communicate  the  news,  the  general  brokers  re- 
fused to  do  business  till  the  papers  reached  the 
city.  Pigeons  bringing  the  news  occasionally  get 
■hot  on  their  passage ;  but  as  a  flock  of  some  eight 
or  a  doaen  are  started  at  a  time,  miscarriage  is  not 
ft  frequent  occurrence.  At  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Rothschild,  one  was  caught  at  Brighton, 
having  been  disabled  by  a  gun-shot  wound,  and 
beneath  the  shoulder  feathers  of  the  left  win?  was 
discovered  a  small  note  with  the  words  'II  est 
mort,'  followed  by  a  number  of  hieroglyphics. 
Each  pigeon  establishment  has  a  method  of  com- 
munication entirely  its  own  ;  and  the  conductors, 
if  they  fancy  the  key  to  it  is  in  another  person's 
power,  iramedhitely  vary  it.  A  case  of  this  de- 
•cdption  occurred  not  long  ago.  The  parties  in- 
terested in  the  scheme  fancied  that,  however  soon 
they  received  intelligence,  there  were  others  in 
the  market  who  were  quite  equal  with  them.  In 
order  to  arrive  at  the  real  position  of  aflfairs,  the 
chief  proprietor  consented,  at  the  advice  of  a  friend, 
to  pay  A 10  for  the  early  perusal  of  a  supposed 
nval's  *  pigeon  express.'  The  *  express'  came  to 
hand,  he  read  it,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find  that  he  was  in  reality  paying  for  ihe  perusal 
of  his  own  news !  The  truth  soon  came  out — 
somebody  had  bribed  the  keeper  of  his  pigeons, 
and  were  not  only  making  a  profit  by  the  sale  of 
his  intelligence,  but  also  on  the  speculations  they 
in  consequence  conducted.  The  defect  was  soon 
remedied  by  changing  the  style  of  characters  em- 
ployed, and  all  went  right  as  before." 

Quitting  the  Stock  Exchange,  we  cross  the  end 
of  what  was  once  ''  Bank  Buildings,"  and  enter 
the  place  where  merchants  most  do  congregate — 
the  Royal  Exchange.  The  *'  old  massive  building, 
with  its  firm  oaken  benches  for  the  accommodation 
of  those  who  were  tired  of  pacing  the  ambulatories 
and  its  walls  extensively  illustrated  with  placards 
of  ships  about  to  sail,  of  goods  to  be  sold,  and  lists 
of  the  sworn  brokers  of  London,  we  have  now  a 
large  and  sightly  building,  with  walls  flaring  with 
eolors,  exhibiting  in  the  encaustic  process  vases 
filled  with  fruits  and  flowers,  gay,  indeed,  but  not 
universally  admired  by  men  of  business,  or  con- 
noisseurs in  architecture.  The  hours  of  'Change 
—as  regulations  lately  instituted  enforce— are 
from  half-past  three  to  half-past  four,  p.  m.,  a 
period  when  the  merchants  and  others  connected 
with  mercantile  aflfairs  meet  together  before  the 
close  of  the  business  of  the  day.  The  different 
interests  are  severally  divided,  and  hold,  almost  by 
prescriptive  right,  a  particular  spot  where  their 
members  meet,  and  these  are  called  the  '  walks  ;' 
snch  as,  the  '  Mediterranean,'  the  '  German,'  the 
'  Spanish,'  or  '  Portuguese'  walks.  Here  parties 
diaeoaiae  of  the  latest  CTents ;  failures,  if  there 
be  any ;   recent  contracU  for  goods ;  last-quoted 
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prices ;  and  general  business.  The  two  great 
days  on  'Change  are  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and 
then  the  full  force  of  the  mercantile  interest  is  in 
attendance,  as  the  operations  which  regulate  the 
foreign  exchanges  are  on  these  occasions  con- 
cluded." 

Although  individuals  may  pass  their  days  in  the 
dififerent  public  offices  and  places  of  resort,  yet 
their  object  is  the  same^ommerce.  '*  The  bustle 
and  activity  of  city  life,"  says  our  author,  *'  begins 
at  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  con- 
cludes between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. Between  the  former  hours  the  suburbs  and 
the  west  have  poured  in  their  thousands  of  human 
beings,  who  are  engaged  in  business  from  Monday 
morning  till  Saturday  night,  in  one  continued 
round,  and  who,  in  the  latter  hours,  return  to 
their  homes  to  prepare  for  the  morrow's  occupa^ 
tion.  Before  and  after  those  hours  you  see  or 
hear  scarcely  anything  in  the  shape  of  business. 
In  the  intermediate  period  the  whole  place  is  alive 
with  the  multitude  engaged  in  the  operations  of 
the  day,  and  the  comers  and  the  goers  seem  never 
likely  to  expend  their  force,  and  one  would  im- 
agine that  the  great  concourse  could  never  dis- 
perse. Visit  the  city  at  twelve  o'clock  mid-day, 
and  again  at  seven  in  the  evening,  you  would 
wonder  where  the  pepple  had  all  gone  to.  Round 
'Change  you  would  not  find  a  soul ;  in  Bartholo- 
mew-lane, the  only  cry  heard  would  be  that  of  the 
'bus-conductor  for  Paddington  and  Hulloway ;  and 
in  Lombard  street  the  police  would  watch  as 
thouorh  you  contemplated  a  burglary  at  Glyn's  or 
Barclay's,  and  perhaps  inquire  the  cause  of  your 
loitering  in  the  neighborhood.  At  eight  o'clock 
at  night  the  '  stillness  of  death'  reigns  over  the 
city,  and  not  till  morning,  between  that  hour  and 
nine,  is  there  anything  like  the  note  of  preparation 
sounded  for  business.  The  city  is  not  now  much 
chosen  for  a  residence.  The  old  houses  in  the 
best  thoroughfares  are  either  let  as  offices,  or 
given  up  to  the  occupation  of  housekeepers  who 
have  the  charge  of  the  premises.  At  the  banks, 
the  rule  is  for  the  junior  partner  to  reside  on  the 
pi^emises ;  and  a  certain  number  of  clerks  also  live 
in  the  house.  Merchants  and  others,  who  formerly 
located  in  the  suburbs,  have  in  a  great  number 
of  cases  chosen  west  end  domiciles.  Regent's 
Park,  and  the  rows  of  villas  that  stud  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Kensington,  Brompton,  Hammersmith, 
and  other  places  tending  to  those  points,  are 
thickly  inhabited  by  city  men.  Clapton,  Hackney, 
Islington,  Peckham,  and  Clapham,  which  at  one 
time  were  considered  very  convenient  distances  by 
these  people,  have  been  denuded  of  a  number  o? 
their  former  occupants.  Clerks,  instead  of  princi- 
pals, now  reside  in  these  localities,  all  short  rides 
or  walks  from  the  city  being  filled  with  the  habi- 
tations of  this  class  of  persons." 

At  night  "  the  city"  is  indeed  silent,  and  it  is 
only  the  west  end  of  the  town — where  the  fashion- 
ables reside,  and  the  places  of  amusement  are 
situated — that  shows  symptoms  of  life.  The  rich 
merchant  has  rolled  home  in  his  carriage,  the 
clerk  has  had  his  sixpenny  ride  to  Camberwell  or 
to  Paddington,  the  perambulating  orange-seller  has 
taken  his  basket  to  his  garret  for  the  night,  the 
ticket-porter  has  rolled  up  his  apron  and  retired  to 
his  court,  and  all  is  hushed  in  a  silence  that  is 
only  broken  by  the  tread  of  a  policeman  or  the 
barking  of  a  dog  that  has  lost  his  master.  The 
busy  hum  of  men  is  no  longer  heard.  Business 
has  retired  to  rest,  and  the  fhverish  pulse  of  spec- 
ulation has  ceased  to  beat. 
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From  Ohamben'  Journal. 


BEN   JONSON. 


Thi  "  Shakspeare  Society"  has  recently  illaa- 
trated  some  points  of  interest  in  the  life  of  Ben  Jon- 
son,  the  ^eat  founder  of  Ensrlish  comedy,  and  the 
most  distinguished  of  all  Shakspeare's  contempora- 
ries. A  singular  life  was  that  of  ''rare  Ben," 
compounded  of  seemingly  discordant  elements,  and 
presenting  strange  and  vivid  contrasts.  It  was  a 
comedy  in  action,  with  a  dash  of  the  melodrama, 
like  thunder  and  lightning,  amidst  the  scene.  Mil- 
ton has  written  a  sonnet  on  his  attaining  the  ase 
of  twenty-three,  at  which  time  he  had  done  noth- 
ing more  than  '*  dream  away  his  years  in  the  arms 
of  studious  retirement,  like  Endymion  with  the 
moon  on  Latmus  hill."  Ben  Jonson  was  dream- 
ing and  working  after  another  sort.  Before  he 
was  twenty-three,  he  had  studied  his  grammar 
with  good  Master  Camden,  Clarencieux,  and  had 
wrought  as  a  bricklayer  with  his  stepfather;  he 
went  next  as  a  soldier  to  the  Low  Countries,  where, 
as  he  boasted,  he  had,  in  the  face  of  both  camps, 
killed  a  man,  and  tiken  opima  spolia  from  him ; 
then  he  returned  and  took  to  study  again,  but  soon, 
became  a  plaver — a  very  indifferent  one— and  a 
dramatist  of  all  work.  He  married,  and  had  two 
children,  and  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  best 
comedies  in  the  English  language,  (Every  Man  in 
His  Humor,)  and  all  this  before 

Time,  the  subtle  thief  of  youth, 
Stole  on  his  wing  his  three-and-twentieth  year. 

In  two  more  years^  Ben  was  deep  in  dramatic  com- 
position, and  had  killed  another  man  !  The  latter 
was  an  unfortunate  affair.  Jonson  quarrelled  with 
an  actor  named  Gabriel  Spencer,  and,  being  *'  ap- 
pealed to  the  fields,  he  killed  his  adversary,  who 
had  hurt  him  in  the  arm,  and  whose  sword  was  ten 
inches  longer  than  his."  For  this  fatal  passage-at- 
arms  Ben  was  imprisoned,  and  almost  brought  to 
the  i^lows.  Two  spies,  he  says,  were  set  over 
him  m  prison,  to  take  advantage  of  him ;  but,  being 
forewarned  by  his  keeper,  he  baffled  their  efforts  to 
entrap  him,  and  ffot  clear  off  without  a  trial.  He 
revenged  himself  on  the  spies  with  this  downright 
epigram — 

Spiea,  you  are  lights  in  the  state,  but  of  base  stuff, 
Who,  when  you  've  burnt  yourselves  down  to  the 

snuff, 
Stink,  and  are  thrown  away — end  fair  enough ! 

There  was  a  spy  of  a  different  kind — ^a  friendly 
eaves-dropper — whom  Ben  did  not  shake  off  so  ea- 
sily. A  Roman  Catholic  priest  found  his  way  to 
the  player's  cell,  and  made  a  convert  of  him. 
"  Thereafter  he  was  twelve  years  a  papist ;"  but 
was  reconciled  again  to  his  mother  church ;  and  at, 
his  first  communion,  in  token  of  true  reconciliation, 
he  drank  out  the  fuU  cup  of  wine !  Ben  did  noth- 
ing by  halves.  He  seems  to  have  been  twice  again 
in  prison  ;  on  one  occasion  for  joining  with  Chap- 
man and  Marston  in  writing  a^nst  the  Scottish 
nation,  and  to  the  scandal  of  King  James  and  his 
northern  courtiers.  They  expected  to  have  their 
ears  cut  and  their  noses  slit ;  but  the  rage  of  James 
was  appeased  without  any  such  trade  denouement. 
After  his  delivery,  Ben  banquetted  all  his  friends, 
among  whom  were  Camden  and  Selden ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  feast  his  old  mother  drank  to  him, 
and  showed  him  a  paper  of**  strong  lusty  poison," 
which  she  intended,  i£  the  sentence  had  taken  exe- 


cutiont  to  have  mixed  in  his  dnnk ;  and — "  for  she 
was  no  churl" — she  meant  also  to  have  drunk  of 
it  herself!  Jonson  must  have  "  taken  after  his 
mother."  That  the  poet  should  have  written 
against  the  Scotch,  was  almost  a  parricidal  offence ; 
for  Ben  was  half  a  Scot  by  birth.  His  grandfather 
was  from  Annandale,  (no  doubt  a  border  John- 
stone,) who  served  under  Henry  VHI.  His  father 
lost  his  estate  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  after  suf- 
fering imprisonment,  turned  minister,  but  died  a 
month  before  his  illustrious  son  was  bom.  Jon- 
son's  birth  is  now  fixed  in  the  year  1573,  not  1574, 
as  stated  by  Gifford  and  other  biographers.* 

Ben  Jonson  was  a  traveller,  fie  was  in  France 
in  1613,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  his  own  frai^  and 
curious  confessions  related  to  Drummond  : — 

**  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sent  himgovemor  with  his 
son,  anno  1613,  to  France.  T%is  youth  being 
knavishly  inclined,  among  other  pastimes  caused 
him  to  be  drunken,  and  dead  drunk,  so  that  he 
knew  not  where  he  was ;  thereafter  bud  him  on  a 
car,  which  he  made  to  be  drawn  by  pioneers 
through  the  streets,  at  every  comer  showinjr  his 
governor  stretched  out,  and  telling  them  that  it  was 
a  more  lively  image  of  the  cmcilx  than  anything 
they  had." 

In  the  summer  of  1618,  Ben  made  his  memorable 
journey  to  Scotland  on  foot.  King  James  had  vis- 
ited his  native  country  the  year  before,  and  the  dra- 
matist (who  was  then  a  devoted  courtier)  must 
have  been  aware  that  he  would  gratify  his  sove- 
reign no  less  than  himself,  by  undertaking  a  jour- 
ney to  the  north,  and  describing  its  scenery  and 
people.  Dr.  Johnson's  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-four,  was  a  wonderful  feat ;  but 
the  lexicographer  tmsted  to  post-chaises,  guides, 
and  horses ;  and  he,  moreover,  had  the  inddfatifa- 
ble  Boswell  for  his  purveyor  and  companion.  The 
dramatist  set  out  alone,  to  walk  the  whole  way 
from  the  Thames  to  the  Tweed  and  the  Forth. 
He  was 'of  huge  bulk,  with  a  "  mountain  belly  and 
a  rocky  face,''  as  he  tells  us,  and 

His  hundred  of  grey  hairs 
Told  five-and-forty  years. 

He  remained  in  Scotland  about  &ve  months,  leav- 
ing it  on  the  19th  of  January,  1610,  and  arriving 
in  Xiondon  some  three  months  afterwards.  There 
would  be  various  jovial  meetings  with  English  wor- 
thies by  the  way!  Jonson  seems  to  have  visited 
Loch  liomond,  and  meditated  a  poem,  or  pastoral 
drama,  on  that  beautiful  locality.  He  was  well 
received  by  the  Scottish  gentry,  and  on  his  return, 
he  remembered  with  affection  the  '*  beloved  Fen- 
tons,  the  Nisbets,  the  Scotts,  the  Livingstons^^od 
all  the  other  honest  and  honored  names."  With 
Drummond  of  Hawthomden  he  remained  some 
weeks.  This  was  the  last  of  his  principa]  visits, 
and  it  was  the  most  important,  for  Drammond  pri- 
vately took  notes  of  his  guest's  conversation  and 

*  Tlie  error  arose  from  a  cause  worth  mentiooing,  as 
connected  with  historical  dates.  In  England,  at  this  time 
and  lonff  aAerwards,  the  year  was  reckoned  as  commenc- 
ing  on  the  25th  of  March ;  but  in  Scotland  this  oomfNtta- 
tion  was  changed,  and  our  present  mode  adopted,  horn 
and  after  the  Ist  of  January,  1601.  Jonson's  age  was 
ascertained  from  some  verses  which  he  wrote  in  Scotland 
in  January,  1619,  not  in  January,  1619-30,  as  Mr.  Gifford 
states.  See  Mr.  David  Laing's  edition  of  Ben  Jonson^ 
Conversations  with  Drummond,  published  by  the  Shak- 
speare  Society.  Mr.  Laing  oonlened  a  great  &vor  €■ 
the  lovers  of  our  early  literature  by  this  ouefully-adiisd 
re-print. 
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DDiDions,  and  thus  preserved  several  curious  partic- 
lUBis  and  traits  of  character.  Drununond  has  been 
charged  with  treachery,  in  receiving  and  entertain- 
ing Jonson,  for  the  purpose,  as  is  alleged,  of  re* 
oording  his  foibles  and  opinions,  and  noting  down 
his  defects.  The  charge,  however,  is  altogether 
anwarranted.  Drummond  never  published  his 
memoranda,  though  he  survived  Jonson  twelve 
yean;  and  nothing  has  transpired  to  show  that 
the  notes  were  inaccurate.  That  their  general 
effect  is  unfavorable  to  Jonson,  may  be  accounted 
for,  without  detracting  from  the  substantial  merits 
of  either  party.  Judging  from  the  slightness  of 
the  notices  of  such  men  as  Shakspeare  and  Spen- 
cer, Drummond  does  not  seem  to  have  attempted 
to  "  draw  out"  his  visitor.  Of  Sidney,  Raleigh, 
Bacon,  and  other  glories  of  Elizabeth's  court,  Jon- 
son could  have  furnished  interesting  anecdotes  and 
particulars;  but  few  are  given.  Of  the  virgin 
queen  herself,  Ben  reported —  ,    , 

**  Queen  Elizabeth  never  saw  herself,  afler  she 
became  old,  in  a  true  glass :  they  painted  her,  and 
sometimes  would  vermilion  her  nose.  She  had  al- 
ways, about  Christmas  evens,  set  dice,  that  threw 
sixes  or  fives — and  she  knew  not  they  were  other 
^-to  make  her  win,  and  esteem  herself  fortunate ;" 
a  characteristic  of  the  weakness  that  was  blended 
with  this  remarkable  sovereign's  masculine  charac- 
ter. Of  Bacon  we  are  told — **  My  Lord  Chancel 
lor  of  England  wringeth  his  speeches  from  the 
strings  of  his  band" — a  slight  personal  trait,  that 
one  is  pleased  to  know  of  so  great  a  man.  The 
critical  opinions  delivered  by  Jonson  were  harsh 
and  crude,  and  evidently  distasteful  to  Drummond 
Most  of  them  have  that  tone  of  arrogance  and 
boasting  which  exposed  Jonson  to  so  much  animos- 
ity and  ridicule  in  his  own  day.  He  did  not  realize 
the  fine  picture  he  has  drawn  of  critics  in  *'  Cyn- 
thia's Revels" — a  man,  **  so  truly  learned,  that  he 
affected  not  to  show  it ;  who  would  think  and 
speak  his  thought  freely ;  but  was  as  distant  from 
depraving  another  man's  merit  as  proclaiming  his 
own  ;"  and  *'/or  his  valor ^  Uis  suck  that  he  dares 
CM  tittle  to  offer  any  injury^  as  to  receive  one.'* 

The  Scottish  poet,  however,  judged  his  English 
brother  somewhat  too  sharply,  and  did  not  o^ke 
sufficient  allowance  for  his  position  and  peculiar 
temperament.  He  should  have  forborne  from  a 
final  summing  up.  Ben  certainly  forgot  himself 
sometimes  over  his  cups— sat  too  late,  and  drank 
too  DMich — for  he  was  not  niggardly  of  his  own 
hospitality — and,  recoUecting  perhaps  the  strug- 
gles and  difficulties  he  had  overcome,  he  glorifi^ 
nimself  too  loftily  and  ostentatiously  on  his  suc- 
cess, his  talents,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the 
great.  From  some  of  his  depreciatory  remarks  on 
his  contemporaries,  we  may  appeal  from  bis  after- 
dinner  salbes  to  the  generous  tributes  and  friendly 
memorials  in  his  published  works.  TTtere  the 
young  and  gifted  Francis  Beaumunt  and  the  "  gen- 
tle Shakspeare"  receive  a  full  measure  of  justice 
and  of  praise.  Jonson  had  resolved  to  write  an 
account  of  his  ^'  foot  pilgrimage."  He  got  Drum- 
mond to  send  him  some  information,  and  had  pro- 
ceeded a  certain  length  with  his  task,  but  unfortu- 
nately a  fire  broke  out  in  his  house,  and  consumed 
his  manuscripts.  History,  poetry,  translation, 
grammar,  and  divinity. 

Wherein  was  oil,  beside  the  succors  spent 
Which  noble  Carew,  Cotton,  Selden  lent, 

nerished  in  the  flames ;  and,  as  we  further  learn 
nom  his  hearty  "  Execration  upon  Vulcan," 


Among 
.  The  rest  my  journey  into  Scotland  sung, 
With  all  the-  adventures. 

This  was  a  serious  loss,  and  the  poet  seems  to  have 
deroaired  of  replacing  it. 

Dryden  has  said,  m  a  well-known  couplet,  that 
great  wits  are  neariy  allied  to  madness.  The  po- 
sition has  been  disputed  with  complete  success,  for 
the  highest  wit  or  genius  has  ever  been,  and  must 
he,  united  to  a  sound  understanding  and  healthy 
temperament.  Even  in  oar  cloudy  ungenial  cli- 
mate, no  trace  of  this  banefnl  consanguinity  has 
been  found  among  the  truly  inventive  and  pfreat 
original  minds.  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Milton, 
Fielding,  and  Walter  Scott,  were  active,  lively, 
and  sensible  men.  Their  '*  garlands  and  singing 
robes"  never  hnpeded  their  free  motion  in  this  or- 
dinary work-day  world.  We  sometimes,  however, 
discover  a  strong  melancholy  and  incipient  hypo- 
chondria in  the  case  of  men  of  bright,  but  irregular 
and  secondary,  genius — as  Ben  Jonson,  Dr.  John- 
son, Byron,  and  Coleridge — arising  from  physical 
or  constitutional  infirmity,  heightened  in  some  in- 
stances by  intemperance.  Ben  Jonson's  melan- 
choly at  times  assumed  a  ludicrous  and  fantastic 
form.  He  told  Drummond  that  he  had  "  consumed 
a  whole  night  in  lying,  looking  to  his  great  toe, 
about  which  he  hath  seen  Tartars  and  l\irks,  Ro- 
mans and  Carthaginians,  fight  hi  his  imagination." 
The  battle  of  the  pigmies  and  cranes,  and  the  wars 
of  the  Lilliputians,  were  nothing  to  this  brave  fan- 
tasy !  The  fbllowing  is  a  touching  and  poetical  in- 
stance of  abemtion : — 

<<  When  the  king  came  in  England,  [1603,]  at 
that  time  the  pest  was  in  London ;  he  (Jonson) 
being  in  the  country  at  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  house 
with  old  Camden,  he  saw  in  a  vision  his  eldest  sod, 
then  a  child,  and  at  London,  appear  unto  him  with 
the  mark  of  a  bloody  cross  on  his  forehead,  as  if 
it  had  been  outted  with  a  sword,  at  which  amaaed, 
he  prayed  unto  God,  and  in  the  morning  he  came 
to  Mr.  Camden's  chamber  to  tell  him,  who  per- 
suaded him  it  was  but  an  apprehension  of  his  fan- 
tasy, at  which  he  should  not  be  dejected.  In  the 
mean  time  comes  there  letters  from  his  wife  of  the 
death  of  that  boy  in  the  plague.  He  appeared  to 
him,  he  said,  of  a  manly  shape,  and  of  that  growth 
that  he  thinks  he  shall  beat  the  resurrection, ' ' 

Jonson  honored  his  boy's  memory  with  some  ten- 
der 


Seven  years  thou  wert  lent  to  roe,  and  I  thee  pay, 

Exacted  by  thy  fate,  on  the  just  day. 

Oh,  could  I  lose  all  father  now !  for  why 

Will  roan  lament  the  state  he  should  envy  1 

To  have  so  soon  'scaped  world's  and  flesh's  rage, 

And^  if  no  other  misery y  yet  age! 

Rest  in  soft  peace,  and  asked,  say  here  doth  lie 

Ben  Jonson  his  b^t  piece  of  poetry ; 

For  whose  sake  henceforth  all  his  vows  be  such 

As  what  he  loves  may  never  like  too  much. 

More  touching  and  beautiful,  however,  is  an  effu- 
sion on  the  death  of  his  first  daughter,  an  infant. 
Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  has  found  an  entir  in  the 
register  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  (Jonson's 
parish  in  his  early  days,)  which  seems  to  record 
the  death  of  this  child  in  1593.  Jonson  was  then 
only  in  his  twentieth  year,  but  his  youthful  mar- 
riage and  paternity  are  undoubted — 

Here  lies,  to  each  her  parents'  ruth, 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  their  youth  ; 
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Tet  heaTen*8  siAs  being  heaven's  doe, 

It  makes  the  father  leas  to  rue. 

At  six  months*  end  she  parted  hence, 

With  safety  of  her  innocence. 

Her  soul  heaven^s  queen,  whose  name  she  bears, 

In  comfort  of  her  mother's  tears, 

Hath  piaeed  among  her  virgin  train. 

Where,  while  that  severed  doth  remain. 

The  grave  partakes  the  fleshy  birth, 

Which  cov»  lightly,  gentle  earth ! 

This  tenderness  of  the  rough,  hard-living  poet — 
**  suriy  Ben" — is  inexpressibly  touching.  His 
heart  wss  in  its  right  place.  *'  Of  all  styles,"  says 
Drummond,  **  he  loved  most  to  be  named  honest, 
and  hath  a  hundred  letters  so  naming  him."  He 
merited  the  manly  appellation  which  he  coveted. 
Jonson's  over-conviviality,  however,  accompanied 
with  generally  improvident  habits,  involved  him  in 
many  difficulties,  from  which  Shakspeare's  better 
fortune  and  prudence  seem  to  have  kept  him  free. 
He  trusted  largely  to  the  patronage  of  the  court 
and  the  nobility,  and  was  an  unscrupulous  adulator. 
The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  he  said,  allowed  him,  jC20 
every  year  to  buy  books — a  delicate  and  refined 
mode  of  administering  assistance.  But  Jonson  had 
embalmed  the  memory  of  the  earKs  mother  in  that 
imperishable  epitaph— 

Underneath  this  sable  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother ; 
Death,  Qre  thou  hast  slain  another. 
Learned,  and  fair,  and  good  as  she. 
Time  tfhall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 

The  Earl  of  Dorset  was  also  among  Jonson's  pat- 
rons, and  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  help  of 
Bacon  and  Raleigh.  The  wits  of  the  Mermaid 
Club  were  all  his  fast  friends.  Pecuniary  inde- 
pendence seems  never  to  have  been  dreamt  of  by 
the  poets  of  those  days.    The  only  shame  was  in 

Sitting  too  little,  not  too  much.  Jonson  vaunted 
udly  of  his  spirit  and  boldness  in  attacking  the 
vices  of  the  age,  and  the  worthless  tribe  of  syco- 
phants and  poetasters ;  yet  he  seems  to  have  flat- 
tered the  nobility  all,  round,  and  to  have  half  lived 
on  his  patrons. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  that,  after  his  plays  and 
gorgeous  masques  had  lost  their  attractions,  and 
disease  had  cramped  his  energies,  many  of  the  aris- 
tocracy remembered  their  ancient  poet,  and  relieved 
his  necessities.  Charles  I.  at  one  time  sent  him  a 
present  of  iT  100,  and  converted  his  lauTeate*8  sala^ 
ry  of  a  hundred  merks  into  pounds,  adding  at  the 
same  time  a  tierce  of  Canary  wine,  the  poet's  fa- 
vorite beverage.  The  Earl  of  Newcastle  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  his  most  attentive  and  generous 
patrons ;  and  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  has  contri- 
buted to  the  Shakspeare  Society  a  most  lively  and 
ingenious  begging  letter  addressed  by  Jonson  to 
this  nobleman.  The  original  is  among  the  Har- 
leian  manuscripts  in  the  British  Mubeum— 

**  My  Noble  and  Most  Honored  Lord — ^I  my- 
rfielf  being  no  substance,  am  fain  to  trouble  you 
with  shadows,  or,  what  is  less,  an  apologue  or  fable 
nn  a  dream.  I  being  strucken  with  the  palsy  in  the 
^ear  1698,  had  by  iSir  Thomas  Badger  some  few 
months  since  a  fox  sent  me  for  a  present,  which 
•creature,  by  handling,  I  endeavored  to  make  tame, 
:as  well  for  the  abating  of  my  disease,  as  the  de- 
lltght  I  took  in  speealation  of  his  nature.    It  hap- 


pened this  present  year,  1631,  and  this  ver^  week, 
being  the  week  ushering  Christmas,  and  this  Tues- 
day morning  in  a  dream,  (and  morning  dreams  are 
truest,)  to  have  one  of  my  servants  come  up  to  my 
bedside  and  tell  me — '  Master,  master,  tiie  fox 
speaks !'  Whereat  methought  I  started,  and  trou- 
bled, went  down  into  the  yard  to  witifess  the  won- 
der. There  I  found  my  Keynard  in  his  tenement, 
the  tub  I  hired  for  him,  cynically  expressing  his 
own  lot,  to  be  condemned  to  the  house  of  a  poet, 
where  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  bare  walls, 
and  not  anything  heard  but  the  noise  of  a  saw  di- 
viding billets  all  the  week  long,  more  to  keep  the 
family  in  exercise  than  to  comfort  any  person  there 
with  fire,  save  the  paralytic  master :  and  went  on 
in  this  way,  as  the  fox  seemed  the  better  fabler  of 
the  two.  I,  his  master,  be^n  to  give  him  g<iod 
words,  and  stroke  him ;  but  Keynard,  barking,  told 
me  these  would  not  do  ;  I  must  give  him  meat.  I, 
angry,  called  him  stinking  vermin.  He  replied, 
*  I^ok  into  your  cellar,  which  is  your  larder  too, 
you  '11  find  a  worse  vermin  there.'  When  pres- 
ently calling  for  a  light,  methought  I  went  down, 
and  found  all  the  floor  turned  up,  as  if  a  colony  of 
moles  had  been  there,  or  an  army  of  saltpetre  men. 
Whereupon  I  sent  presently  into  Tuttle  Street  for 
the  king's  most  excellent  mole-catcher,  to  relieve 
me,  and  hunt  them.  But  he,  when  he  came,  and  had 
viewed  the  place,  and  had  well  marked  the  earth 
turned  up,  took  a  handful,  smelt  it,  and  said,  *  Mas- 
ter, it  is  not  in  my  power  to  destroy  this  vermin  ; 
the  king,  or  some  good  man  of  noble  nature,  most 
help  you.  This  kind  of  mole  is  called  a  toon/, 
which  will  destroy  you  and  your  family,  if  you 
prevent  not  the  worlung  of  it  in  time.  And  there- 
fore God  keep  you,  and  send  you  health.'  The 
interpretation  both  of  the  fable  and  dream  is,  that 
I,  waking,  do  find  want  the  worst  and  most  work- 
ing vermin  in  the  house,  and  therefore,  my  noble 
lonl,  and  next  the  king  my  best  patron,  I  am  ne- 
cessitated to  tell  it  vou.  I  am  not  so  impudent 
to  borrow  any  sum  of  your  lordship,  for  I  have  no 
faculty  to  pay ;  bat  my  needs  are  such,  and  so  urg- 
mg,  as  I  do  beg  what  your  bounty  can  give  me.  id 
the  name  of  good  letters,  and  the  bond  of  an  ever 
grateful  and  acknowledging  servant.  To  your 
hoifor.  '        Ben  Jonson. 

"  Westminster,  20th  December,  1631." 

The  earl  could  hardly  have  resisted  so  interest- 
ing yet  direct  an  appeal  to  his  benevolence.  Up  to 
the  period  of  his  death,  the  poet  had  occasional 
glimpses  of  prospentv  and  joyousness.  That  ex- 
cellent letter-writer,  Howell,  describes,  under  date 
of  1636,  a  "  solenm  supper"  at  Ben's  house,  at 
which  he  was  a  gnesu  The  host  was  rather  talk- 
ative and  egotistical,  according  to  Howell,  but  there 
was  good  company,  excellent  cheer,  choice  wines, 
and  jovial  welcome.  This  roust  have  been  on 
quarter-day !  Jonson  died  in  the  following  year, 
August  6,  1637. 

Jonson  was  the  most  learned  of  all  the  poets  of 
this  brilliant  era.  His  life  and  habits  seem  to  have 
been  very  unsuitable  for  severe  and  continuous 
study;  and  it  is  certain  he  had  not  (though  the 
contrary  is  often  asserted)  the  benefit  of  a  univer- 
sity education.  The  energy  of  his  character,  and 
his  ambition  for  scholastic  distinction,  seem  to  have 
overcome  all  obstacles.  He  ''  took  the  wall"  of 
Shakspeare  and  all  his  fellow^players  and  dramat* 
ists ;  he  was  the  schoolmaster  of.  the  tribe,  and  in 
his  latter  days  he  ruled  despotically.  His  classical 
studies  are  seen  in  their  fairest  light  in  his  masques. 
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and  tlie  exquisite  l/rienl  poems  scattered  throagh- 
oat  his  plays,  with  other  minor  pieces,  which  are 
lidi  in  conception,  and  highly  polished.  His  latest 
prodoetion,  the  pastoral  drama  called  the  Sad  Shep- 
nerd,  is  also  extremely  poetical  in  subject  and  im- 
agerv.  The  comedies  of  Jonson  are  rarely  pleas- 
ing, but  are  invsluable  for  their  pictures  of  London 
mod  English  hfe,  their  satire,  admirable  delineation 
of  character,  and  the  artful  construction  of  the 
fable  or  plot.  The  conceptioir  of  such  characters 
ms  Kitely  and  Captain  Bobadil  by  a  youth  of  two- 
and-twenty,  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  shows  a  sort 
of  innate  aptitude  for  comedy.  There  are  passages 
of  insufferable  coarseness  and  pedantry  even  in  the 
best  of  bis  plays ;  but  their  defects  are  redeemed 
by  ready  wit  and  broad  humor,  shrewd  observation 
and  sterling  sense.  His  English  vocabulary  seems 
to  have  been  inexhaustible.  His  style,  so  original 
in  phrase  and  construction,  flows  on  like  a  flood 
stained  with  impurities  and  exotic  substances,  yet 
ever  sweeping,  rattling  on — ^a  voluble  and  irresisti- 
ble torrent.  His  satire  and  declamation  have  the 
same  directness  and  energy.  With  what  Juvena- 
lian  relish  and  eagerness  he  holds  up  some  vice  or 
lolly  to  ridicule  and  detestation !  How  forcibly  he 
depicts  the  miser,  the  epicure,  the  coxcomb,  cow- 
ara,  or  bully !  His  tragedies,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  cold,  stiff,  and  formal.  In  these  his  learning, 
or  rather  his  pedantry,  overlaid  his  fancy.  Shak- 
speare  he  once  accused  of  wanting  art."  In  his 
own  Roman  plays  we  see  little  else  but  art— pa- 
tient digging  in  the  mines  of  classic  story.  In 
Shakspeare,  art  was  incorporated  with  and  lost  in 
the  midst  of  his  creative  originality.  He  had  the 
essence  and  spirit,  Jonson  the  language  and  facts, 
of  classic  antiquity. 

One  but  preserved  the  ashes :  he  the  flame, 
True  to  its  sense,  but  truer  to  its  fame. 


the  ffingl 


From  ilM  BoatoQ  Oourler. 
WEBSTER   AND  CALHOUN. 

That  our  right  to  49°  is  indisputable,  there  is  no 
man  in  this  country  bold  enough  to  deny :  and 
many  think,  and  on  plausible  ground,  too,  that  we 
should  assert  our  claims  to  exclusive  possession, 
even  to  54°.  Compromise  will  accord,  however, 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  with  the  future  pro- 
gress of  our  countrymen  thitherward,  and  with  the 
present  interest  of  the  two  great  nations.  There 
should  be  an  universal  hope,  as  there  is  a  general 
belief,  that  it  shall  be  effected. 

And  yet,  how  much  of  present  agitation,  of  an- 
nojring  uncertainty,  and  commercial  doubt,  as  well, 
perhaps,  of  future  disaster,  might  have  been  avoided 
but  fur  the  madness  of  party !  Twice,  within  the 
last  four  years,  this  boundary  question  might  have 
been  settled  to  the  mutual  interests  and  honor  of 
the  two  countries :  uxnUd  have  been,  if  calm  judg- 
ment and  sagacious  policy  had  guided  men,  insteaid 
of  the  fanaticism  of  party,  or,  what  is  still  worse, 
party  selfishness.  The  eminent  statesman,  who 
distinguished  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  during 
the  first  half  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration,  and 
who  illustrated  that  period  by  the  establishment  of 
an  honorable  peace  to  his  country — a  victory  more 
fertile  in  happy  consequences  than  the  conquest  of 
a  territory — haid  turned  the  devoted  attention  of  his 
C[reat  and  energetic  mind  to  the  mature  considera- 
tion of  the  question  that  now  agitates,  to  gl^oomy 
forebodings  and  actual  distress,  the  whole  breadth 
•ad  extent  of  the  land.    But  for  the  terriersi  and 


vexations,  because  noisy  curs  of  oarty  that  owed 
its  establishment  to  his  activity  ana  controlling  in- 
fluence, whose  incessant  and  disgusting  clamor, 
various  in  sound  yet  similar  in  intent,  were  sufll- 
cient  to  divert  even  his  mighty  mind  from  the  con- 
templation of  his  great  purpose,  and  to  compel 
him,  alas !  to  quit  a  station  he  could  no  longer  fill 
in  quiet  dignity — he  would  have  made  the  latter 
half  of  that  'same  administratibn  more  illustrioos 
than  the  first;  more  useful,  more  honorable, 
more  to  be  hereafter  remembered,  by  another 
peaceful  victory,  in  the  formatibn  of  another 
treaty.  So  that,  as  far  as  the  United  States  and 
land  were  concerned,  it  might  not  have  been 
a  vain  hope,  that  the  temple  of  Janus  should  be 
closed  in  perpetuity!  JOis  aliter  visum.  Provi- 
dence saw  fit,  for  the  sins  of  the  country,  to  make 
the  passions  of  party  its  chastisement. 

Had  Mr.  Calhoun  remained  in  the  state  depart- 
ment at  the  incoming  of  this  administration,  the 
like  honorable  purpose  might  have  Wn  accom- 
plished. He  yielded  to  party  arrangements  and 
personal  selfisnness.  The  public;  good,  that  re- 
quired his  continuance  in  office,  was  made  to  give 
way  to  the  party  policy  that  demanded  his  retire- 
ment. From  the  great  and  just  influence  his  name 
and  virtues  exercise  at  home,  and  the  admiration 
his  talents  and  character  command  abroad,  a  most 
successful  negotiation  might  confidently  have  been 
hoped. 

Thank  God !  that,  though  '*  shorn  of  power," 
these  two  great  men  have  yet  opportunity  to  serve 
their  country.  Their  conjoint  strength  is  irre- 
sistible. When  in  opposition,  agitating  the  great 
community  with  various  and  hostile  feelings, 
doubt,  apprehension  and  dismay  have  seized  upon 
the  minds  of  men,  and  **  disastrous  twilight  shed" 
o'er  half  a  world.  But  in  conjunction,  with  sym- 
pathy in  feeling  and  unity  of  action,  they  will  con- 
trol the  fates  of  the  country,  and  make  them  propi- 
tious. The  history  of  that  country  is  in  their 
hands ;  they  can  impress  upon  it  the  smiling  and 
lovely  hue  of  peace,  or  ensanguine  its  pages  with 
the  sufferings  of  ages.  Is  there  a  doubt,  then,  of 
tl^eir  conduct,  or  of  our  destiny  ? 


TiNANTS-AT-WiLi.. — ^The  ice  which  has  been 
precipitated  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara  during  the 
winter,  has  congealed  in  one  mass,  immediately 
below  the  cataract,  forming  a  bridge,  on  which 
some  three  or  four  venders  of  whisky,  cigars, 
apples,  bull's  eyes,  &c.,  have  pitched  their  tents. 
The  occupants  of  this  neutral  ground  hold  ^their 
locations  by  a  very  uncertain  tenure  ;  for  when 
the  Great  Landlord  of  the  Universe  thinks  proper 
to  eject  them,  it  will  be  precious  short  notice  to 
quit  they  will  receive. 

The  Falls,  even  at  this  season  of  the  year,  par- 
ticularly on  Sundays,  are  much  resorted  to  by 
persons  living  within  t^  short  distance.  Two 
Sabbaths  ago  the  solemn  ordinance  of  baptismal 
immersion  was  performed  there,  amidst  the  roar 
of  the  mighty  waters,  which  rendered  the  devo- 
tional exercises  almost  inaudible ;  but  the  day, 
the  place,  and  the  object  united  to  inspire  the 
thinking  mind  with  feelings  of  reverential  awe. 

The  drinking,  blaspheming,  singing,  and  other 
immoral  indulgence,  around  these  tents  of  iniquity, 
present  a  very  diflferent  scene.  However,  they 
were  far  enough  distant  to  not  interfere  with  the 
religious  ceremonies. — Magara  Argut,  llth. 
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mntM Aff  HELVILLS^S  REStDCNCE  IN  THE  MAB- 
QUESAS,* 

This  new  addition  to  Mr.  Mumy's  Colonial  Li- 
iitary  contains  the  adTentaiea  of  an  American  sailor, 
who,  goaded  by  the  tyranny  of  the  captain  of  the 
DoUy,  Sonth  Sea  whaler, ''  ran  awi^  "  from  the 
Tessel  when  she  touched  at  Nnkuheva,  the  princi- 
pal of  the  Marquesas  groap.  In  this  exploit  he 
was  accompanied  by  a  comrade ;  and  as  they  well 
knew  Captain  Yangs  would  ofier  a  reward  for  then 
much  beyond  the  power  of  any  native  to  resist, 
they  resolved  'to  taJce  to  the  monntains,  and  hve 
«pon  the  fruits  they  might  find  till  the  departui# 
ef  the  ship.  The  character  of  the  country  favored 
this  conception  ;  for  a  Pope  Joan  board  would  ap- 
pear to  famish  a  pretty  good  idea  of  its  **  groond 
plan . "  A  number  of  vaUeya  radiate  from  one  oom- 
moB  Atlantean  ceatxe  and  run  down  towards  the 
sea,  being  physically  separated  from  each  other  by 
lofty  mountains,  and,  very  oflen,  socially  by  the 
hostility  of  the  respective  inhabitants.  Once  on  the 
monnuins,  the  fugitives  could  defy  pursuit,  by  the 
facility  of  tiieir  position  for  descrying  any  suspicious 
approach,  and  the  certainty  that  the  natives  of  Nu- 
kaheva  would  not  ventuxe  far  from  their  own  val- 
ley, throttgh  fear  of  their  neighbors,  the  dreaded 
Typees,  reputed  the  most  ferocious  cannibals  of 
the  Pacific.  The  scheme  was  good,  but  it  failed 
from  want  of  accurate  information.  The  fruits  of 
the  valley  did  not  grow  upon  the  monntains,  and  in 
a  few  days  the  runaways  were  ravenous  with 
hunger ;  no  cave  opened  to  receive  them,  and  they 
were  saturated  by  heavy  rains  in  the  only  substi- 
tute for  a  hut  they  could  construct ;  fever  and  lame- 
ness (apparently  from  a  sprain)  overtook  Melville ; 
and  the  heights,  which  from  a  distance  looked  a 
plain  surface,  were  intersected  by  deep  ravines,  so 
that  to  advance  a  very  little  way  they  had  to  de- 
scend and  then  ascend  almost  perpendicular  praci- 
pioes.  A  main  object  had  been  to  avoid  the  valley 
of  the  Tvpees ;  but,  bewildered  among  the  rocks, 
hnngry  and  worn,  they  became  reckless,  and  deter- 
mined to  venture  into  any  valley.  Prqceeding 
upon  the  axiom  that  water  runs  downward,  they 
followed  the  course  of  a  mountain  stream ;  in  the 
descent  of  which  they  encountered  such  obstacles 
as  none  but  sailors,  accustomed  to  the  high  and 
giddy  mast,  and  reckless  of  danger,  ooidd  have 
overcome.  Here  is  the  descent  of  the  first  cataract 
they  met. 

**  Our  progress  along  the  steep  watercourse  was 
necessarily  slow,  and  by  noon  we  had  not  advanced 
more  than  a  mile.  It  was  somewhere  near  Uiis 
part, of  the  day  that  the  noise  of  falling  waters, 
which  we  had  faintly  caught  in  the  early  morning, 
became  more  distinct ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
we  were  arrested  by  a  rocky  precipice  of  nearly  a 
hundred  feet  in  depth,  that  extended  all  across  the 
channel,  and  over  which  the  wild  stream  poured  in 
tn  unbroken  leap.  On  either  hand  the  walls  of 
the  ravine  presented  their  overhanging  sides  both 
above  and  below  the  fall,  afibrding  no  means  what- 
ever of  avoiding  the  cataract  by  taking  a  circuit 
veund  it." 

Toby,  Melville's  oompanion,  being  lighter  and 
fresher,  went  to  reconnoitre ;  and  he  conceived  a 
plan  of  getting  down. 

'*  With  this  he  conducted  me  to  the  verge  of  the 

*  Narrative  of  a  Four  Months'  Residence  among  the 
Natives  of  a  Valley  of  the  Marquesas  Islands  ;  or  a  P^p 
at  Polynesian  Life.  By  Herman  Melville.  Reimblishea 
by  Wiky  and  Putnam,  N.  Y. 


cataract,  and  pointed  alonff  the  aide  of  the  nrrine 
to  a  number  of  curious-looking  roots,  some  three 
or  fbur  inches  in  thickness  and  several  feet  long, 
which,  after  twisting  among  the  fissnres  of  the  rock, 
shot  perpendicularly  from  it  and  ran  tapering  to  a 
point  in  the  air,  hanging  over  the  gnlf  like  so  many 
dark  icicles.  They  covered  nearly  the  entire  sur- 
face of  one  side  of  the  gorge,  the  lowest  of  them 
reaching  even  to  the  water.  Many  were  moae- 
grown  and  decayed,  with  their  extremities  snapped 
short  eflf,  and  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
fall  were  slippery  with  moisture. 

'*  Toby's  scheme — ^and  it  was  a  desperete  one — 
was  to  intrust  ourselves  to  these  treacherous-look- 
ing roots,  and  by  slipping  down  from  one  to  another 
to  gain  the  bottom. 

''  'Are  yon  ready  to  venture  it!'  asked  Toby, 
looking  at  me  earnestly,  but  without  saying  a  word 
as  to  the  practicability  of  the  plan. 

*'  *  I  am,'  was  my  reply  ;  for  I  saw  it  was  our 
only  resource  if  we  wished  to  advance,  and  as  for  ' 
retreating,  all  thoughts  of  that  sort  had  been  long 
abandonra. 

'*  Afier  I  had  ugnified  my  assent,  Toby,  with- 
out uttering  a  single  word,  crawled  along  the  drip- 
pittff  ledge  until  to  gained  a  point  from  whence  he 
could  just  reach  one  of  the  largest  of  the  pendent 
roots;  he  shook  it — it  quivered  in  his  grasp,  and 
when  he  let  it  go  it  twanged  in  the  air  like  a  strong 
wire  sharply  struck.  Satisfied  by  his  scrutiny,  my 
light-limbed  companion  swung  himself  nimbly  upon 
it,  and  twisting  his  legs  round  it  in  sailoi^fashion, 
slipped  down  eight  or  ten  feet,  where  his  weight 

SLve  it  a  motioh  not  unlike  that  of  a  peAdulum. 
e  could  not  venture  to  descend  any  further ;  so, 
holding  on  with  one  hand,  he  with  the  other  shook 
one  by  one  all  the  slender  roots  around  him*  and 
at  last  finding  one  which  he  thought  trustworthy, 
shifted  himself  to  it  and  continued  his  downward 
progress. 

*'  So  far  80  well ;  but  I  could  not  avoid  compare 
ing  my  heavier  frame  and  disabled  condition  with 
his  light  figure  and  remarkable  activity  ;  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  and  in  less  than  a  minute 'S  time 
I  was  swinging  directly  over  his  head.  As  soon 
as  his  upturned  eyes  caught  a  glimpse  of  me,  he  ex^ 
claimed,  in  his  usual  dry  tone,  for  the  danger  did 
not  seem  to  daunt  him  in  the  least, '  Mate,  do  me 
the  kindness  not  to  fall  until  I  get  oat  of  your  way  !* 
and  then,  swinging  himself  more  on  one  side,  he 
continued  his  descent.  In  the  mean  time,  I  cau- 
tiously transferred  myself  from  the  limb  down  which 
I  had  been  slipping  to  a  couple  of  others  that  were 
near  it,  deeming  two  strings  to  my  bow  better  than 
one,  and  taking  care  to  test  their  strength  before  I 
trusted  my  weight  to  them. 

*'  On  arriving  towards  the  end  of  the  second  stage 
in  this  vertical  journey,  and  shaking  the  long  roots 
which  were  round  me,  to  ray  consternation  they 
snapped  oflT  one  after  another  like  so  many  pipe- 
stems,  and  fell  in  fragments  against  the  side  of  the 
gulf,  splashing  at  last  into  the  watere  beneath. 

"  As  one  after  another  the  treacherous  roots 
vielded  to  my  grasp,  and  fell  into  the  torrent,  my 
heart  sunk  vrithin  me.  The  branches  on  which  1 
was  suspended  over  the  yawning  chasm  swung  to 
and  fro  in  the  air,  and  I  expected  them  every  mo- 
ment to  snap  in  twain.  Appalled  at  the  dreadful 
fiite  that  menaced  me,  I  clutched  frantically  at  the 
only  large  root  which  remained  near  me ;  but  in 
vain ;  I  eouM  not  reach  it ;  though  my  fingers  were 
vrithin  a  few  inches  of  it.  Again  and  again  I  tried 
to  resfoh  it ;  mitil  at  length,  maddened  with  the 
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tbonght  of  my  situatioR,  I  swayed  rayaelf  violently 
by  strikiog  my  foot  against  the  side  of  the  rock, 
aM  at  the  isstant  that  I  approaehed  the  lar^  root 
caught  desperately  at  it,  and  transferred  myself  to 
it.  It  vibrated  violently  under  the  sudden  weight, 
bat  fortunately  did  not  give  way. 

*'My  brain  grew  dizzy  with  the  idea  of  the 
liightliil  risk  I  had  just  run,  and  I  involuntarily 
clined  my  eyes  to  shut  out  the  view  of  the  depth 
beaeaih  me.  For  the  instant  I  was  safe,  and  I 
uttered  a  devout  ejaculation  of  thanksgiving  for  my 

"  •  Pretty  well  done !'  shouted  Toby  underneath 
me ;  *  you  are  nimbler  than  I  thought  you  to  be, 
hopping  about  up  there  from  root  to  root  like  any 
young  squirrel.  As  soon  as  you  have  diverted 
yooraetf  suffieiently,  I  would  advise  you  to  pro- 
ceed.' 

"  *  Ay,  ay,  Toby,  all  in  good  time :  two  or  three 
more  such  famous  roots  aa  this,  and  I  shall  be  with 
you.' 

**  The  residue  of  mv  downward  progress  was 
comparatively  easy ;  the  roots  were  in  greater 
abnndanoe,  and  in  one  or  two  places  jutting  out 
points  of  rock  assisted  me  peatly.  In  a  few 
moments  I  was  standing  by  the  side  of  my  com- 
panion." 

They  reached  the  valley  at  last ;  which  turned 
oat  to  be  that  of  the  Typees ;  but,  in  Herman 
Melville's  view,  these  *<  p^ood  fellows  "  have  been 
much  calumniated  by  their  Indian  enemies,  and  the 
Europeans  whose  attacks  they  have  resisted  or 
whose  oppression  they  have  avenged.  After  a 
short  time  of  agonizing  suspense  m  a  species  of 
poblie  assembly,  names  were  exchanged,  and  the 
wanderers  were  received,  in  the  light,  as  it  would 
appear,  of  public  guests.  The  motives  that  dic- 
tated this  conduct  we  do  not  penetrate  ;  but  they 
were  probaUy  superstitious,  as  both  the  seamen 
were  made  '*  taboo," — thoujpfh  one  is  uncertain 
whether  this  was  a  species  of  privilege  or  merely 
an  embargo  to  prevent  their  escape :  however,  they 
lived  upon  the  fat  of  the  land ;  were  honored  goesti^ 
thfoagh^ut  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  (for  Mel- 
ville was  never  allowed  to  approach  the  sea  ;)  and 
he  continued  to  enjoy  the  same  distinction  as  a  Hon 
in  London,  till  he  managed  to  make  his  escape  in 
the  boat  of  an  EInglish  vessel.  Toby  had  been  ner- 
mitted  to  go  down  to  the  beach  some  time  before, 
OD  the  rumor  of  a  boat  approaching ;  but  whether 
he  really  escaped,  or  whether  (as  seems  probable 
from  the  mystery  observed)  he  was  killed  in  try- 
ing to  efiect  it,  his  companion  has  never  been  able 
to  learn. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Residence  in  the  Maroue-' 
$aM  consists  of  adventure  and  observation.  The 
adventure  embraces  a  portion  of  the  voyage  in  the 
Dolly,  the  narrative  of  the  wanderings  among  the 
mountains,  and  Melville's  escape  from  the  Happy 
Valley,  as  well  as  several  incidents  during  his  de- 
tention— such  as  his  surprising  the  worthy  house- 
hold in  which  he  lived  examining  three  smoked 
human  heads,  one  of  which  his  hasty  glance  saw 
to  be  a  white  man's,  with  a  first  idea  that  it  might 
be  Toby's;  the  cannibal  feast,  which  he  is  sure 
took  place  after  a  fight  with  the  inhabitants  of  a 
neighboring  valley,  when  bundles  consisting  of  hu- 
man bodies  wrapped  in  leaves  were,  as  he  infers, 
brought  in.  And,  notwithstanding  a  tendency  to 
make  too  much  of  things  by  writing  about  them, 
wherever  there  is  a  story,  however  slight,  the  book 
ia  veiy  interesting.  The  descriptive  parts  are  not 
of  ao  striking  a  character.    The  American  fluency, 


whioh  even  in  the  narrative  verges  npon  prolixity, 
becomes  rather  uninteresting  where  there  is  no 
action  to  relieve  it ;  especially  as  Mr.  Melville's 
mind,  though  vigorous  eaouffh,  has  not  been  trained 
in  those  studies  which  enable  men  to  observe  with 
ptofit ;  nor  did  he  master  the  language  sofiiciently 
to  have  comprehended  any  communication  made  to 
him  beyond  the  commonest  subject.  The  book, 
however,  is  of  great  curiosity  in  one  point  of  view : 
it  is  the  first  account  that  has  been  published  of  a 
residence  among  the  natives  of  the  Polynesian 
Islands,  by  a  person  who  has  lived  with  them  in 
their  own  &shion,  and  as  near  as  may  be  upon 
terms  of  social  equality :  for  altboogh  hundreds  of 
mariners  have  lived  and  died  upon  these  islanda, 
and  some  of  them — as  Christian  the  mutineer^ 
were  perhaps  capable  of  writing  a  book,  none  of 
them  that  we  remember  have  ever  done  so. 

The  picture  of  this  life  which  Mr.  Melville  draws 
is  very  attractive,  upon  the  text, 

**  Let  me  enjoy  the  cheerful  day. 
Till  many  a  year  has  o'er  me  roH'd  ; 

Pleased  let  me  trifle  life  away. 
And  sing  of  love  ere  I  giow  old." 

The  warmth  of  the  trofMcs,  tempered  by  the  vast 
Pacific,  makes  the  climate  a  delightful  '*  June 
melting  into  July ;"  the  fertile  soil,  with  its  cocoaa 
and  bread  fruit  and  other  nutritious  vegetation, 
supports  life  without  labor,  (assisted,  we  cannot 
help  imagining,  by  some  preventive  check,  not- 
withstanding our  author's  vehement  disclaimer  of 
infanticide,)  whilst  a  community  of  goods,  and  an 
absence  of  anything  like  jealousy  or  female  re- 
straint, realize  the  Pantisocracy  which  Southey, 
Coleridge,  and  others,  fancied  the  perfection  of 
society  during  the  phrensy  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  a  sailor, 
just  escaped  from  the  confinement  and  disagreeables 
of  a  South  Sea  whaler  and  the  low  tyranny  of  ita 
captain,  should  be  enraptured  with  the  mode  of  life, 
or  should  draw  comparisons  with  civilized  Society 
or  the  missionary  converts  very  much  in  favor  of 
the  Typees.  At  the  same  time,  his  theory  and 
practice  were  diflerent ;  for  he  seized  the  first  op- 
portunity of  escaping,  and  his  pleasurable  existence 
was  constantly  aamped  by  the  fear  that  he  never 
should  be  able  to  escape. 

Had  this  work  been  put  forward  as  the  produc- 
tion of  an  Enfflish  common  sailor,  we  should  have 
had  some  doubts  of  its  authenticity,  in  the  absence 
of  distinct  proof.  But  in  the  United  States  it  is 
different.  There  social  opinion  does  not  invest 
any  emplojrment  with  caste  disoredit ;  and  it  seems 
customary  with  young  men  of  re^ctability  to 
serve  as  common  seamen,  either  as  a  probationer- 
ship  to  the  navy,  or  as  a  mode  of  seeing  life. 
Cooper  and  Dana  are  examples  of  this  practice. 
The  wide-spread  system  of  popular  education  also 
bestows  upon  the  American  a  greater  familiarity 
with  popular  literature  and  a  readier  use  of  the 
pen  than  is  usual  with  classes  of  the  same  apparent 
grade  in  England.  Striking  as  the  style  of  com* 
position  may  sometimes  seem  in  a  Residence  in  the 
Marquesas^  there  is  nothing  in  it  beyond  the  effects 
of  a  vivacious  mind,  acquainted  with  popular  books, 
and  writing  with  the  national  fluency  ;  or  a  reading 
sailor  spinning  a  yam  ;  nothing  to  indicate  the  stur 
dent  or  Jhe  scholar.  Yet  we  should  like  to  have 
had  the  story  of  the  book  ;  to  have  known  the  mo- 
tives of  the  publication,  anid  whether  it  is  an  Amer- 
ican reprint  or  a  conjoint  appearance,  or  whether 
Mr.  Murray   has  the  sole  right  of  publishing. 
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There  are  certain  eea  freedoma,  too,  that  might  aa 
ivell  ha^e  beea  remoTed  before  iasuiog  it  for  nmily 
reading. 

Much  of  the  hook  ia  not  beyond  the  range  of  in- 
vention, eapecially  by  a  peraon  aeqaainted  with  the 
ialands,  and  with  the  fictiona  of  Be  Foe ;  and  we 
think  that  aeveral  thinga  have  been  heightened  for 
«flfoct,  if  indeed  this  artistical  principle  does  not 
pervade  the  work.  Many  of  the  incidenta,  however, 
aeem  too  natural  to  be  invented  by  the  author. 
Such  is  the  following  picture,  which  but  requires 
us  to  call  the  savages  celestials,  to  suppose  Mr. 
Melville  to  have  dropped  from  the  clouds  instead 
of  '*  bolting  *'  from  the  skipper  Vangs,  and  to  fancy 
aome  Ovidian  graces  added  to  the  narrative,  in 
order  to  become  a  scene  of  claaaical  mythology. 

THE  BATH  OF  THE  NYMPHS. 

**  Returning  health  and  peace  of  mind  gave  a  new 
interest  to  everything  around  me.  I  sought  to  di- 
versify my  time  by  as  many  enjoyments  as  lay 
within  reach.  Bathing  in  company  with  troops  of 
girls  formed  one  of  my  chief  amusements.  We 
sometimes  enjoyed  the  recreation  in  the  waters  of 
a  miniature  lake,  into  which  the  central  stream  of 
the  valley  expanded.  Thia  lovely  aheet  of  water 
was  almost  circular  in  figure,  and  about  three 
hundred  yards-across.  Its  beauty  was  indescriba- 
ble. All  around  its  banks  waved  luxuriant  masses 
of  tropical  foliage ;  aoaring  high  above  which 
were  to  be  aeen,  here  and  there,  the  symmetrical 
abaft  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  surmounted  by  its  tuft 
of  graceful  branches,  drooping  in  the  air  like  so 
many  waving  ostrich-plumes. 

**  The  ease  and  grace  with  which  the  maidena  of 
the  valley  propelled  themselves  through  the  water, 
and  their  familiarity  with  the  element,  were  truly 
astonishing.  Sometimes  they  might  be  seen  ghd- 
ing  along  just  under  the  aurface,  without  apparent- 
ly moving  hand  or  foot ;  then  throwing  themselves 
'on  their  sides,  they  darted  through  the  water,  re- 
vealing glimpses  of  their  forms,  as,  in  the  course 
of  their  rapid  progress,  they  shot  for  an  instant 
partly  into  the  air  ;  at  one  moment  they  dived  deep 
down  into  the  water,  and  the  next  they  rose  bound- 
ing to  the  surface.    • 

''  I  remember  upon  one  occaaion  plunging  in 
among  a  parcel  of  these  river-nymphs,  and,  count- 
ing vainly  upon  my  superior  strength,  sought  to 
drag  some  of  them  under  the  water ;  but  I  quickly 
repented  my  temerity.  The  amphibioua  young 
creatures  swarmed  about  me  hke  a  ahoal  of  dol- 
phins, and,  seizing  hold  of  my  devoted  limbs,  tum- 
Ued  me  about  and  ducked  me  under  the  surface, 
until,  from  the  strange  noises  which  rang  in  my 
ears,  and  the  supernatural  visions  dancing  before 
my  eye^,  I  thought  I  was  in  the  land  of  spirits.  I 
stood,  indeed,  as  little  chance  among  them  as  a 
cumbrous  whale  attacked  on  all  sides  by  a  legion 
of  sword-fish.  When  at  length  they  relinquished 
their  hold  of  me,  they  swam  away  in  every  direc- 
tion, laughing  at  my  clumay  endeavora  to  reach 
them." 

The  *<  service  "^  has  had  the  efl^  of  enlarging 
Mr.  Melville's  mind,  and  making  him  less  provin- 
cial in  feeling  than  many  of  his  countrymen.  It  has 
alao  given  him  aome  knowledge  of  the  South  Seas 
generally,  which  appears  in  the  comparisons  he 
incidentally  introduces ;  and  has  impressed  him 
with  an  indifferent  opinion  of  (to  say  the  least)  the 
•elf-seeking  and  worldly  spirit  of  the  missionaries. 
Here  is  an  example  of  them  at  the  Sandwich  lal- 
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**  Not  until  I  visited  Honolulu  was  I  aware  of  tlie 
fact,  that  the  small  remnant  of  the  natives  had 
been  civilized  bto  draught-horses,  and  evangeliaed 
into  beasts  of  burden.  But  so  it  is.  They  have 
been  literally  broken  into  the  traces,  and  are  har- 
nessed to  the  vehicles  of  their  spiritual  instmctoiB 
like  60  many  dumb  brutes ! 

"  Among  a  multitude  of  similar  exhibitiona  that  I 
saw,  I  shall  never  forget  a  robust,  red-faced,  and 
very  ladylike  peraoiiage,  a  missionaries  spouse,  who 
da^  afler  day  for  months  together  took  her  regular 
airings  in  a  little  go-cart  drawn  by  two  of  the  isl- 
anders, one  an  old  grey-headed  man,  and  the  other 
a  roguish  stripling,  both  being,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fig-leaf,  aa  naked  as  when  they  were 
born.  Over  a  level  niece  of  ground  thia  pair  of 
draught  bipeds  would  'go  with  a  shambling,  un- 
sightly trot,  the  youngster  hanging  back  all  the 
time  like  a  knowing  horse,  while  the  old  hack 
plodded  on  and  did  all  the  work. 

'*  Rattling  along  through  the  streets  of  the  town 
in  this  stylish  equipage,  the  lady  looks  about  her  aa 
magnificently  aa  any  queen  dnven  in  state  to  her 
coronation.  A  sudden  elevation  and  a  sandy  road, 
however,  aoon  disturb  her  serenity.  The  small 
wheels  become  imbedded  in  the  loose  soil — the  old 
stager  atanda  tugging  and  sweating,  while  the 
young  one  frisks  about  and  doea  nothing :  not  an 
inch  does  the  chariot  budge.  Will  the  tender- 
hearted lady,  who  has  left  friends  and  home  for 
the  good  of  the  souls  of  the  poor  heathen,  will  aha 
think  a  little  about  their  bodies  and  get  out,  and 
ease  the  wretched  old  man  until  the  ascent  ia 
mounted  ?  Not  she :  she  could  not  dream  of  it.  To 
be  sure,  she  used  to  think  nothing  of  driving  the 
cows  to  pasture  on  the  old  farm  in  New  England  ; 
but  times  have  changed  since  then.  So  she  retains 
her  seat,  and  bawls  out,  '  Hookee,  hookee!' 
(pull,  pull.)  The  old  gentleman,  frightened  at 
the  sound,  labors  away  harder  than  ever;  and 
the  younger  one  makes  a  great  ahow  of  straining 
himaelf,  but  takeacare  to  keep  one  eye  oiv  hia  mis- 
tress in  order  to  know  when  to  dodge  out  of  harm's 
way.  At  last  the  good  lady  loses  all  patience ; 
'Hookee,  hookee!'  and  rap  goea  the  heavy 
handle  of  her  huge  fan  over  the  naked  akull  of  the 
old  savage ;  while  the  young  one  shies  to  one  aide 
and  keeps  beyond  its  range.  'Hookee,  hookee!* 
again  she  cries — 'Hookee  tata  kannaka!'  (puU 
strong,  men) — ^but  all  in  vain,  and  she  is  obliged 
in  the  end  to  dismount,  and,  sad  neceasity !  actu- 
ally to  walk  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 

"  At  the  town  where  this  paragon  of  humility  re- 
aidea  is  a  spacious  and  elegant  American  chapel, 
where  divine  service  is  regularly  performed. 
Twice  every  Sabbath  towards  the  close  of  the  ex- 
ercises may  be  seen  a  score  or  two  of  little  wag- 
ons ranged  along  the  railing  in  front  of  the  e<S- 
fice,  with  two  squalid  native  footmen  in  the  livery 
of  nakedness  standing  by  each,  and  waiting  for  the 
dismission  of  the  congregation  to  draw  their  aupe* 
riora  home." 

From  th0  AthouBun. 

"  Sailors,"  aaya  the  lively  American  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  this  insight  into  one  of  the 
strange  comers  of  the  earth,  "are  the  only  claaa 
of  men  who  now-a-days  see  anything  like  stirring 
adventure," — ^and  he  adda,  that  the  incidenta  hera 
recorded  "have  oAen  served,  when  spun  aa  a 
yam,  not  only  to  relieve  the  wearinesa  of  many  a 
night-watch  at  sea,  but  to  excite  the  warmest  ayn* 
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padiiM  of  the  aathor*8  sliipniales."  These  frank 
piefttorj  avowals,  as  indicatiog  exactness,  may  be 
taken  hy  every  reader  for  what  they  are  worth. 
Be  that  more  or  be  that  less,  we  are  sure  no  one 
will  refuse  thanks  to  the  oontribator  of  a  book  so 
fuU  of  fresh  and  richly-colored  matter.  Mr.  Mel- 
Tille's  manner  is  New  World  all  over ;  and  we 
need  merely  advert  to  the  name  of  Stephens,  the 
foremoet  among  American  pilgrims,  to  explain  our 
epithet. 

Two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  the  learned  Doc> 
tor  ChristoTal  Snaverde  de  Figaerroa,  while 
chronicling  the  discoreries  of  Meodanna,  said 
many  hsndsome  things  in  praise  of  the  Marquesas* 
Islands,  breaking  out  into  .raptures  at  the  wonder- 
ful beauty  of  the  younger  part  of  the  population. 

More  recently  Cook,  the  Rot.  Mr.  Stewart, 
chaplain  to  the  American  frigate  Vincennes,  and 
Commodore  David  Porter,  of  the  U.  S.  frigate 
Essex,  have  severatlj  borne  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  the  don's  portraits,  sinking  the  tattooing,  of 
which  more  anon.  Who,  then,  can  wonder  if  men 
of  all  ranks  belonging  to  the  Dolly,  an  American 
whaler,  should  hail  with  delight  the  resolution  of 
Captain  Vangs  to  direct  his  course  thitherward, 
wImo  it  is  tuld  that  six  months  of  the  good  year 
1843  had  passed  since  the  Dolly  had  entered  har- 
bor or  seen  headland.  Their  anticipations  of 
"  wassail,"  in  such  an  isle  of  beauty,  did  not 
want  ercu  the  piquant  accompaniment  of  mystery 
and  terror.  All  the  worid  has  heard  of  '*  the 
King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands" — ^but  the  Dolly's 
crew  stood  a  good  chance  of  seeing  that  monarch, 
onless  very  circumspect  in  their  wanderings  when 
on  shore — since  marines  and  missionaries  had 
spread  widely  the  tale  that  one  tribe,  at  least, 
inhabiting  the  Marquesas — to  wit,  the  Typees — 
were  not  to  be  trusted  or  restrained  ;  and  that  if  a 
white  man  entered  their  territory,  ten  to  one  bis 
tale  might  be  told  in  Mr.  Planch^'s  account  of 
what  befell  Bishop  Hatto,  after  the  rat  army  had 
charged  his  citadel  on  the  Rhine — 

They  have  picked  his  bones  uncommonly  clean. 
And  eaten  his  very  mitre. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  no  common  delight  that  the 
Dolly's  crew  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Nukuheva, 
in  the  month  of  June,  a  few  days  after  the  arrival 
of  Admiral  Du  petit  Thouars — who  had  hoisted  the 
flag  of  France  in  the  Marquesas.  Six  French 
Tcssels  were  accordingly  the  first  object  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  sea-wearied  men ;  next,  a 
flotilla  of  cocoa-nut  merchants,  who  swam  out, 
wearing  necklaces  of  their  commodities,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  head  of  the  vendor  cut  a  queer 
figure  ;  thirdly,  a  bevy  of  damsels.  We  will  not 
loiter,  however,  with  these  Armidas,  but  touch  at 
once  terra  firma :  pausing  for  a  peep  at  the  French 
encampment : — 

**  The  sensation  produced  by  the  presence  of 
the  strangers  had  not  in  the  least  subsided  at  the 
period  of  our  arrival  at  the  islands.  The  natives 
still  flocked  in  numbers  about  the  encampment, 
and  watched  with  the  liveliest  curiosity  everything 
that  was  going  forward.  A  blacksmith's  forge, 
which  had  been  set  up  in  the  shelter  of  a  grove 
near  the  beach,  attracted  so  great  a  crowd,  Uiat  it 
required  the  utmost  eflforte  of  the  sentries  posted 
aroond  to  keep  the  inquisitive  multitude  at  a  suf- 
ficient distance  to  allow  the  workmen  to  ply  their 
vocation.  But  nothing  gained  so  large  a  share  of 
admiration  as  a  horse,  which  had  been  brought 
from  Yalpaxsiao,  by  the  Achille,  one  of  the  vessels 


of  the  squadron.  The  animal,  a  remarkably  fine 
one,  had  been  taken  ashore  and  stabled  in  a  hut  of 
cocoa-nut  boughs  within  the  fortified  endosnre. 
Occasionally  it  was  brought  out,  and,  being  gaily 
caparisoned,  was  ridden  by  one  of  the  oflScers  at 
full  speed  over  the  hard  sand  beach.  This  per- 
formance  was  sure  to  be  hailed  with  loud  plaudits, 
and  the  '  puarkee  nuee'  (big  hog),  was  unani- 
mously pronounced  by  the  islanders  to  be  the  most 
extraordinary  specimen  of  zoology  that  had  ever 
come  under  their  observation." 

Mr.  Melville  had  obviously  no  love  for  the 
French—and,  as  naturally,  a  wholesome  horror  of 
the  cannibal  Typees — but  **  the  butt  end  of  'the 
handspike"  of  the  Dolly's  captain,  used  frequently 
by  him  as  a  convincing  argument,  and  the  inter- 
minable perspective  of  a  voyage  yet  to  come,  had 
"  entered  his  soul"  and  graven  there  a  firm  reso- 
lution to  have  done  with  Sie  ship,  and  to  take  '*  to 
the  bush ;" — the  loveliness  of  such  glimpses  of 
shore  scenery  as  were  revealed  to  him  ofiering  the 
casting  temptation  : — 

*<  I  bad  come  from  Nukuheva  by  water  in  the 
ship's  boat,  and  when  we  entered  the  bay  of  Tier 
it  was  high  noon.  The  heat  had  been  intense,  as 
we  had  l^en  floating  upon  the  long  smooth  swell 
of  the  ocean,  for  there  was  but  little  wind.  The 
sun's  rays  had  expended  all  their  fury  upon  us ; 
and  to  add  to  our  discomfort,  we  had  omitted  to 
supply  ourselves  with  water  previous  to  starting. 
What  with  heat  and  thirst  together,  I  became  so 
impatient  to  get  ashore,  that  when  at  last  we 
glided  towards  it,  I  stood  up  in  the  bow  of  the 
boat  ready  for  a  spring.  As  she  shot  two  thirds 
of  her  length  high  upon  the  beach,  propelled  by 
three  or  four  strong  strokes  of  the  oars,  I  leaped 
among  a  parcel  of  juvenile  savages,  who  stood  pre- 
pared to  give  us  a  kind  reception  ;  and  with  them 
at  my  heels,  yelling  like  so  many  imps,  I  rushed 
forward  across  the  open  ground  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea,  and  plunged,  diver  fashion,  into  the  re- 
cesses of  the  first  grove  that  ofifered.  What  a 
delightful  sensation  did  I  experience  ?  I  felt  as  if 
floating  in  some  new  element,  while  all  sort  of 
gurgling,  trickling,  liquid  sounds  fell  upon  my  ear. 
People  may  say  what  they  will  about  the  refreshing 
influences  of  a  cold  water  bath,  but  commend  me 
when  in  a  perspiration  to  the  shade  baths  of  Tier, 
beneath  the  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  apidst  the  cool 
delightful  atmosphere  which  surrounds  them. 
How  shall  I  describe  the  scenery  that  met  my  eye, 
as  I  looked  out  from  this  verdant  recess !  The 
narrow  valley,  with  its  steep  and  close  adjoining 
sides  draperied  with  vines,  and  arched  overhead 
with  a  fret-work  of  interlacing  boughs,  nearly  hid« 
den  frotn  view  by  masses  of  leafy  verdure,  seemed 
from  where  I  stood  like  an  immense  arbor  die- 
closing  its  vbta  to  the  eye,  whilst  as  I  advanced 
it  insensibly  widened  into  the  loveliest  vale  eye 
ever  beheld." 

It  turned  out  that  Mr.  Melville's  gipsy  inten- 
tions were  shared  by  a  comrade,  one  Toby,  who— 
making  allowance  for  some  romantic  touches,  &  la 
Porter — seems,  in  sober  truth,  to  have  been,  in  his 
way,  a  character.  When,  therefore,  a  shore  holi- 
day was  awarded  to  the  crew,  the  pair— -whose 
plan  it  was  to  penetrate  inland,  hide,  and  live  on 
fruits  till  the  Dolly  was  clear  out  of  sight— made- 
their  preparations  in  a  manner  more  hasty  than 
provident.  A  few  handfuUs  of  **  Midshipman's 
nuts,"  an  intolerable  quantity  (not  of  sack— but) 
of  tobacco,  to  this  small  portion  of  bread ;  a  few 
yards  of  cotton  crammed  away  in  their  nether  gar- 
ments ;  a  strong  sait  of  clothes  for  each,  and  one 
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**  ditty  Img,"  Been  to  baire  fimned  the  ea&n  oniAt 
for  thie  ^1d  enteriiriee.  ArriYed  on  shoro,  a' 
shower  drove  the  party  into  some  large  war  eanoee 
for  efaeltei^ :  all  fell  asleep  save  Toby  and  Hennan, 
who  resolved  to  begin  tneir  emancipation  by  get- 
ting to  the  top  of  a  high  ridge,  wttich  was  dis* 
corered  through  an  opening  in  the  wood  : — 

"  When  we  arrived  within  a  shoit  distance  of 
the  ridge,  we  were  stopped  by  a  mass  of  tall  yel- 
low reeds,  growing  together  as  thickly  as  they 
could  stand,  and  as  tough  and  stubborn  as  so  many 
rods  of  steel ;  and  we  perceived,  to  our  chagrin, 
that  they  extended  midway  tip  the  elevation  we 
purposed  to  ascend.  For  a  moment  we  gazed 
about  us  in  quest  of  a  more  practicable  route  ;  it 
was,  however^  at  once  apparent  that  there  was  no 
resource  but  to  pierce  this  thicket  of  canes  at  all 
hazards.  We  now  reversed  our  order  of  march, 
I,  being  the  heaviest,  taking  the  lead,  with  a  view 
of  breaking  a  path  through  the  obstruction,  while 
Toby  fell  into  the  rear.  Two  or  three  times  I 
endeavored  to  insinuate  myself  between  the  canes, 
and  by  dint  of  coaxing  and  bending  them  to  make 
some  progress ;  but  a  bull-frog  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  work  a  passage  through  the  teeth  of  a 
comb,  and  I  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair.  Half 
wild  with  meeting  an  obstacle  we  had  so  little 
anticipated,  I  threw  myself  desperately  against  it, 
crushing  to  the  ground  the  canes  with  which  I 
came  in  contact ;  and,  rising  to  my  feet  again, 
repeated  the  action  with  like  effect.  Twenty 
minutes  of  this  violent  exercise  almost  exhausted 
me,  but  it  carried  us  some  way  into  the  thidcet ; 
when  Toby,  who  had  been  reaping  the  benefit  of 
my  labors  by  following  close  at  my  heels,  pro- 
posed to  become  pioneer  in  turn,  and  accordingly 
passed  ahead  with  a  view  of  affording  me  a  respite 
from  my  exertions.  As,  however,  with  his  slight 
frame  he  made  but  bad  work  of  it,  I  was  soon 
obliged  to  resume  my  old  place  again.  On  we 
toiled,  the  perspiration  starting  from  our  bodies  in 
floods,  our  limbs  torn  and  lacerated  with  the  splin- 
tered fragments  of  the  broken  canes,  until  we  had 
proceeded  perhaps  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
brake,  when  suddenly  it  ceased  raining,  and  the 
atmosphere  around  us  became  close  and  sultry 
beyond  expression.  The  elasticity  of  the  reeds, 
quickly  recovering  from  the  temporary  pressure  of 
our  bodies,  caused  them  to  spring  back  to  their 
original  position  ;  so  that  they  closed  in  upon  us 
as  we  advanced,  and  prevented  the  circulation  of 
the  little  air  which  might  otherwise  have  reached 
us.  Besides  this,  their  great  height  completely 
shut  us  out  from  the  view  of  surrounding  objects, 
and  we  were  not  certain  but  that  we  might  have 
been  going  all  the  time  in  a  wrong  direction. 
Fatigued  with  my  long-continued  efforts,  and  pant- 
ing for  breath,  I  felt  myself  completely  incapaci- 
tated for  any  further  exertion.  I  rolled  up  the 
sleeve  of  my  frock,  and  squeezed  the  moisture  it 
contained  into  my  parched  mouth.  But  the  few 
drops  I  managed  to  obtain  gave  me  little  relief, 
and  I  sunk  down  for  a  moment  with  a  sort  of 
dogged  apathy,  from  which  I  was  aroused  by 
Toby,  who  had  devised  a  plan  to  free  us  from  the 
net  in  which  we  had  become  entangled.  He  was 
laying  about  him  lustily  with  his  sheath-knife, 
lopping  the  canes  right  and  left,  like  a  reaper,  and 
soon  made  quite  a  clearini^  around  ns.  This  sight 
reanimated  me,  and  seizing  my  own  knife,  I 
backed  and  hewed  away  without  mercy.  But 
alas !  the  farther  we  advanced,  the  thicker  and 
uUer,  and  apparently  the  more  interminable,  the 


rdeds  became.  I  bfgan  to  thinlc  we  wer^  MAf 
snared,  and  had  almost  made  up  my  mind  th«l 
without  a  pair  of  wings  we  should  never  be  able  to 
escape  from  the  toils ;  when  all  at  once  I  disoerned 
a  peep  of  daylight  through  the  canes  on  my  right, 
and,  communicating  the  joyful  tidings  to  Toby,  we 
both  fhll  to  with  fresh  spirit,  and  speedily  opening 
a  passage  towards  it  we  found  ourselves  clear  of 
perplexities,  and  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  ridge. 
After  resting  for  a  few  moments  we  began  die 
ascent,  and  afier  a  little  vigorous  climbing  found 
ourselves  close  to  its  summit.  Instead,  however, 
of  w&lking  along  its  ridge,  where  we  should  have 
been  in  M\  view  of  the  natives  in  the  vales  be- 
neath, and  at  a  point  where  they  could  easily 
intercept  us  were  they  so  inclined,  we  cautiously 
advanced  on  one  side,  crawling  on  our  hands  and 
knees,  and  screened  from  observation  by  the  grass 
through  which  we  glided,  much  in  the  fashion  of  a 
couple  of  serpents.  After  an  hour  employed  in 
this  unpleasant  kind  of  locomotion,  we  started  to 
our  feet  again  and  pursued  our  way  boldly  along 
the  crest  of  the  ridge.  This  salient  spur  of  the 
lofty  elevations  that  encompassed  the  bay  rose 
with  a  sharp  angle  from  the  valleys  at  its'  base, 
and  presented,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  steep 
acclivities,  the  appearance  of  a  vast  inclined  ]^ane, 
sweeping  down  towards  the  sea  from  the  heights 
in  the  distance.  We  had  ascended  it  near  the 
place  of  its  termination  and  at  its  lowest  point,  and 
now  saw  odr  route  to  the  mountains  distinctly  de- 
fined along  its  narrow  crest,  which  was  covered 
with  a  soft  carpet  of  verdure,  and  was  in  many 
parts  only  a  few  feet  wide.  Elated  with  the  sue- 
cess  which  had  so  far  attended  our  enterprise,  and 
invigorated  by  the  refreshing  atmosphere  we  now 
inhaled,  Toby  and  I  in  high  spirits  were  making 
our  way  rapidly  along  the  ridge,  when  suddenly 
from  the  valleys  below  which  lay  on  either  side  of 
us  we  heard  the  distant  shoots  of  the  natives,  who 
had  just  descried  us,  and  to  whom  uur  figures, 
brought  in  bold  relief  against  the  sky,  were  plainly 
revealed.  Glancing  our  eyes  into  these  valleys, 
we  perceived  their  savaere  inhabitants  hurrying  to 
and  fro,  seemingly  under  the  influence  of  some 
sudden  alarm,  and  appearing  to  the  eye  scarcely 
bigger  than  so  many  pigmies ;  while  their  white 
thatched  dwellings,  dwarfed  by  the  distance, 
looked  like  baby-houses.  As  we  looked  down 
upon  the  islanders  from  our  lofty  elevation,  we 
experienced  a  sense  of  security ;  feeling  confident 
that,  should  they  undertake  a  pursuit,  it  would, 
from  the  start  we  now  had,  prove  entirely  fruit- 
less, unless  they  followed  us  into  the  mountains, 
where  we  knew  they  cared  not  to  venture.  How- 
ever, we  thought  it  as  well  to  make  the  m«»st  of 
our  time;  and  accordingly,  where  the  ground 
would  admit  of  it,  we  ran  swiftly  along  the  sni^ 
mit  of  the  ridge,  until  we  were  brooght  to  a  « 
by  a  steep  cliff,  which  at  first  seemed  to  inter 
effectual  barrier  to  our  further  advance.  By  < 
of  much  hard  scrambling  however,  and  at  sc 
risk  to  our  necks,  we  at  last  surmounted  it,  i 
continued  our  flight  with  unabated  celerity.  1 
had  left  the  beach  early  in  the  morning,  and  all 
an  uninterrupted,  though  at  times  difficult  a. 
dangerous  ascent,  during  which  wo  had  never  am 
turned  our  faces  to  ihe  sea,  we  found  ourselvi 
about  three  hours  before  snnset,  standing  on  tl 
top  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  highest  land  in  i 
island,  an  immense  overhanging  cliff  composed  t 
basaltic  rocks,  hung  ronnd  with  parasitical  planH 
We  must  have  been  more  than  three  thousand  laf 
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akove  the  level  of  tbe  sea,  and  the  aoenery  newed 
fitom  this  height  was  magnifioeDt.*' 

It  became,  however,  presently  evident,  that  in 
one  important  item  of  their  scheme  the  deserters 
had  miscalculated  matters  grievously.  Fruit  there 
was  none  at  the  altitudes  to  which  they  had 
climbed.  The  bread  had  got  at  the  tobacco,  or 
the  tobacco  at  the  bread  : — the  savory  mixture 
being,  nevertheless,  their  sole  stay,  and  as  such  to 
be  divided  into  rations.  Aa  to  finding  out  some 
nalive  village  ere  the  Dolly  had  departs,  that  was 
mitto  be  thought  of;  and  even  then,  who  knew 
that  it  might  not  turn  out  to  be  Typee,  in  which  a 
white  man  and  a  pig  were  all  one  f  Nevertheless, 
such  was  the  destitution  of  the  pair,  that  a  path 
which  led — no  matter  whither — was  not  to  be 
deapised,  and  Melville  and  his  friend  taking  one, 
came  on  the  second  day  into  a  ravine,  where  they 
proposed  to  skulk  till  all  peril  of  being  reclaimed 
was  past: — 

**  The  sight  that  now  greeted  us  was  one  that 
will  ever  be  vividly  impressed  upon  my  mind. 
Five  foaming  streams,  rushing  through  as  many 
gorges,  and  swelled  and  turbid  by  the  recent  rains, 
united  together  in  one  mad  plunge  of  nearly  eighty 
feet,  and  fell  with  wild  uproar,  into  a  deep  black 
pool  scooped  6ut  of  the  gloomy-looking  rocks  that 
lay  piled  around,  and  thence  in  one  collected  body 
dashed  down  a  narrow  sloping  channel  which 
aeemed  to  penetrate  into  the  very  bowels  of  the 
earth.  Overhead,  vast  roots  of  trees  hung  down 
from  the  sides  of  the  ravine  dripping  with  mois- 
tttie,  and  trembling  with  the  concussions  produced 
by  the  fall.  It  was  now  sunset,  and  the  feeble 
uncertain  light  that  found  its  way  into  these 
caverns  and  woody  depths,  heightened  their 
strange  appearance,  and  reminded  us  that  in  a 
abort  time  we  should  find  ourselves  in  utter  dark- 
ness. As  soon  as  I  had  satisfied  my  curiosity  by 
gazing  at  this  scene,  I  fell  to  wondering  how  it 
was  that  what  we  had  taken  for  a  path  should 
have  conducted  us  to  so  singular  a  place,  and  be- 
gan to  suspect  that  after  all  I  might  have  been 
deceived  in  supposing  it  to  have  been  a  track 
formed  by  the  islanders.  This  was  rather  an 
agreeable  reflection  than  otherwise,  for  it  dimin- 
ished our  dread  of  accidentally  meeting  with  any 
of  them,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  perhaps 
we  could  not  have  selected  a  more  secure  hiding 

Elace  than  this  very  spot  we  had  so  accidentally 
it  upon.  Toby  agreed  with  me  in  this  view  •of 
the  matter,  and  we  immediately  began  gathering 
t4^ther  the  limbs  of  trees  which  lay  scattered 
about,  with  the  view  of  constructing  a  temporary 
hot  for  the  night.  This  we  were  obliged  to  build 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  cataract,  for  the  current  of 
water  extended  very  nearly  to  the  sides  of  the 
gorge.  The  few  moments  of  light  that  remained 
we  employed  in  covering  our  hut  with  a  species  of 
braad-bladed  grass  that  grew  in  every  fissure  of 
the  ravine.  Our  hut,  if  it  deserved  to  be  called 
one,  conaisted  of  six  or  eight  of  the  straightest 
branches  we  could  find  laid  obliquely  against  the 
steep  wall  of  rock,  with  their  lower  ends  within  a 
foot  of  the  stream.  Into  the  space  thus  covered 
over,  we  managed  to  crawl,  and  disposed  our 
wearied  bodies  as  best  we  could.  Shall  I  ever  foi^ 
get  that  horrid  night?  As  for  poor  Toby,  I  could 
scarcely  get  a  word  out  of  him.  It  would  have 
been  aome  consolation  to  have  heard  his  voice,  but 
he  lay  ahivering  the  live-long  night  like  a  man 
afllieted  with  the  palsy,  with  his  knees  drawn  up 
to  his  head,  while  his  back  was  supported  againat 


the  dripping  side  of  the  rock.  During  this 
wretched  night  there  seemed  nothing  wanttag  to 
complete  the  perfect  misery  of  our  condition.  The 
rain  descended  in  such  torrents  that  our  poor  sh^ 
ter  proved  a  mere  mockery.  In  vain  diu  I  try  to 
elude  the  incessant  streams  that  poured  upon  me ; 
by  protecting  one  part  I  only  exposed  another,  and 
the  water  was  continually  finding  some  new  open- 
ing through  which  to  drench  us.  I  have  had  many 
a  ducking  in  the  course  of  my  life,  and  in  general 
caie  Uttle  about  it ;  but  the  accumulated  horrors 
of  that  night,  the  deathlike  coldness  of  the  place, 
the  appalling  darkness  and  the  dismal  sense  of  our 
forlorn  condition  almost  unmanned  me.*' 

The  record  shows  many  more  such  scenes  as 
these  ;  but,  with  so  much  to  select  from  as  lies 
before  us,  we  cannot  afford  any  furtlier  '*  to  pile 
up  the  agony"  (as  the  Arhericans  have  it)  of  sus- 
pense in  flight.  After  many  days  of  wretched 
wandering  among  these  sublime  wildernesses, 
during  which  Mr.  Melville  got  severely  hurt  in  the 
leg,  and  waa  smartly  attacked  by  fever,  the  two 
were  only  too  thankful  to  find  themselves  in  an 
unknown  and  unnamed  valley,  where  were  "  an- 
nuee"  treea,  on  which  the  birds  had  left  a  few 
decayed  fruits— and,  better  still,  signs  of  human 
life,  whether  betokening  Typee  or  Happar,  they 
were  almost  past  caring  : — 

**  We  looked  about  us  uncertain  whither  to 
direct  our  steps,  since  the  path  we  had  so  far  fol- 
lowed appeared  to  be  lost  in  the  open  space  around 
us.  At  last  we  resolved  to  enter  a  grove  near  at 
hand,  and  had  advanced  a  few  rods  when,  just 
upon  its  skirts,  I  picked  up  a  slender  oread-fruit 
shoot  perfectly  green,  and  with  the  tender  bark 
freshly  stript  from  it.  It  was  still  slippery  with 
moisture,  and  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  but  that 
moment  thrown  aside.  I  said  nothing,  but  merely 
held  it  up  to  Toby,  who  started  at  this  undeniable 
evidence  of  the  vicinity  of  the  savages.  The  plot 
was  now  thickening. — A  short  distance  further  lay 
a  little  faggot  of  the  same  shoots  bound  togethei 
with  a  atrip  of  bark.  Could  it  have  been  thrown 
down  by  some  solitary  native,  who,  alarmed  at 
seeing  us,  had  hurried  forward  to  carry  the  tidings 
of  our  approach  to  his  countrymen?  Typee  or 
Happar  !*— But  it  was  too  late  to  recede,  so  we 
moved  on  slowly,  my  companion  in  advance  caat- 
ing  eager  glances  under  the  trees  on  either  side, 
until  all  at  once  I  saw  him  recoil  as  if  stung  by  an 
adder.  Sinking  on  his  knee,  he  waved  me  off 
with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  held  aside 
some  intervening  leaves  and  gazed  intently  at  some 
object.  Disregarding  his  injunction,  I  quickly 
approached  him,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  two 
figures  partly  hidden  by  the  dense  foliage ;  they 
were  standing  close  together  and  were  perfectly 
motionless.  They  must  have  previoualy  perceived 
us,  and  withdrawn  into  the  depths  of  the  wood  to 
elude  our  observation.  My  mind  was  at  once 
made  up.  Dropping  my  stafl^,  and  tearing  open 
the  package  of  things  we  had  brought  from  the 
ship,  I  unrolled  the  cotton  cloth,  and  holding  it  in 
one  hand  plucked  with  the  other  a  twig  from  the 
bushes  beside  me,  and  telling  Toby  to  follow  my 
example,  I  broke  through  the  covert  and  advanced, 
waving  the  branch  in  token  of  peace  towards  the 
shrinking  forms  before  me.  They  were  a  boy  and 
a  girl,  slender  and  graceful,  and  completely  naked, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  girdle  of  bark,  from 
which  depended  at  oppoaite  points  two  of  the  rua* 
set  leaves  of  the  bread-fruit  tree.  An  arm  of  the 
boy,  half  screened  from  sight  by  her  wild  tresses 
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vas.  thrown  about  the  neck  of  the  girl,  while  with 
the  other  he  held  one  of  her  hands  in  his;  and 
thus  they  stood  together,  their  heads  inclined  for- 
ward, catching  the  faint  noise  we  made  in  oar  pro- 
gress, and  with  one  foot  in  adTance,  as  if  half 
inclined  to  fly  from  our  presence.  As  we  drew 
near  their  alarm  evidently  increased.  Apprehen- 
sive  that  they  might  fly  from  us  altogether,  I  stop- 
ped short  and  motioned  them  to  advance  and 
receive  the  gifY  I  extended  towards  them,  but  they 
would  not ;  I  then  uttered  a  few  words  of  their 
language  with  which  I  was  acquainted,  scarcely 
expecting  that  they  would  understand  me,  but  to 
show  that  we  had  not  dropped  from  the  clouds  upon 
them.  This  appeared  to  give  them  a  little  confi- 
dence, so  I  approached  nearer,  presenting  the  cloth 
with  one  hand  and  holding  the  boueh  with  the 
other,  while  they  slowly  retreated.  At  last  they 
•  suffered  us  to  approach'  so  near  to  them  that  we 
were  enabled  to  throw  the  cotton  cloth  across  their 
shoulders,  giving  them  to  understand  that  it  viras 
theirs,  and  by  a  variety  of  gestures  endeavoring  to 
make  them  understand  that  we  entertained  the 
highest  possible  regard  for  them.'* 

A  few  steps  further,  all  doubts  were  put  to 
rest^ 

"  They  hurried  on,  and  we  followed  them  until 
suddenly  they  set  up  a  strange  halloo,  which  was 
answered  from  beyond  the  grove  through  which  we 
were  passing,  and  the  next  moment  we  entered 
upon  sonie  open  ground,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
we  descried  a  long,  low  hut,  and  in  front  of  it  were 
several  young  girls.  As  soon  as  they  perceived 
us  they  fled  with  wild  screams  into  the  adjoining 
thickets,  like  so  many  startled  fawns.  A  few 
moments  after  the  whole  village  resounded  with 
savage  outcries,  and  the  natives  came  running 
towards  us  from  every  direction.  Had  an  army  of 
invaders  made  an  irruption  into  their  territory  they 
could  not  have  evinced  greater  excitement.  We 
were  soon  completely  encircled  by  a  dense  throng, 
and  in  their  eager  desire  to  behold  us  they  almost 
arrested  our  progress ;  an  equal  number  surround- 
ing our  youthful  guides,  who  with  amazing  volu- 
bility appeared  to  be  detailing  the  circumstances 
which  had  attended  their  meeting  with  us.  Every 
item  of  intelligence  appeared  to  redouble  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  islanders,  and  they  gazed  at  us  with 
inquiring  looks.  At  last  we  reached  a  large  and 
handsome  building  of  bamboos,  and  were  by  signs 
told  to  enter  it,  the  natives  opening  a  lane  for  us 
through  which  to  pass  ;  on  entering,  without  cere- 
mony, we  threw  our  exhausted  frames  upon  the 
mats  that  covered  the  floor.  In  a  moment  Uie 
slight  tenement  was  completely  full  of  people, 
whilst  those  who  were  unable  to  obtain  admittance 
gazed  at  us  through  its  open  cane-work.  It  was 
now  evening,  and  by  the  dim  light  we  could  just 
discern  the  savage  countenances  around  us,  gleam- 
ing with  wild  curiosity  and  wonder;  the  naked 
forms  and  tattooed  limbs  of  brawny  warriors,  with 
here  and  there  the  slighter  figures  of  young  girls, 
all  engaged  in  a  perfect  storm  of  conversation,  of 
which  we  were  of  course  the  one  only  theme; 
whilst  our  recent  guides  were  fully  occupied  in 
answering  the  innumerable  questions  which  every 
one  put  to  them.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  fierce 
gesticulation  of  these  people  when  animated  in  con- 
versation, and  on  this  occasion  they  gave  loose  to 
all  their  natural  vivacity,  shouting  and  dancing 
about  in  a  manner  that  well-nigh  intimidated  us. 
Close  to  where  we  lay,  squatting  upon  their 
haunches,  were  some  eight  or  ten  noble-looking 


chiefii,  for  such  they  subsequenUy  proved  to 
who,  more  reserved  than  the  rest^  regarded  qb  with 
a  fixed  and  stem  attention,  which  not  a  little  dis- 
composed our  equanimity.  One  of  them  in  par- 
ticular, who  appeared  to  be  the  highest  in  rank, 
placed  himself  directly  facing  me  ;  looking  at  me 
with  a  rigidity  of  aspect  under  which  I  aWlutely 
quailed.  He  never  once  opened  his  lips,  but  main- 
tained his  severe  expression  of  countenance,  with- 
out turning  his  face  aside  for  a  single  moment. 
Never  before  had  I  been  subjected  to  so  strange 
and  steady  a  glance ;  it  revealed  nothing  of  the 
mind  of  the  savage,  but  it  appeared  to  be  reading 
my  own.  After  undergoing  this  scrutiny  till  I 
grew  absolutely  nervous,  wiUi  a  view  of  diverting 
it  if  possible,  and  conciliating  tl^e  jgood  opinion  of 
the  warrior,  I  took  some  tolracco  from  the  bosom 
of  my  frock,  and  offered  it  to  him.  He  quietly 
rejected  the  proffered  gift,  and,  without  speaking, 
motioned  me  to  return  it  to  its  place.  In  my  pre- 
vious intercourse  with  the  natives  of  Nukuheva  and 
Tier,  I  had  found  that  the  present  of  a  small  piece 
of  tobacco  would  have  rendered  any  of  them  de- 
voted to  my  service.  Was  this  act  of  the  chief  a 
token  of  his  enmity  ?  Typee  or  Happar  t  I  asked 
within  myself.  I  started,  for  at  the  same  moment 
this  identical  question  was  aske^  by^he  strange 
being  before  me.  I  turned  to  Toby ;  the  flicker- 
ing fight  of  a  native  taper  showed  me  his  connte- 
nance  pale  with  trepidation  at  this  fatal  question. 
I  paused  for  a  second,  and  I  know  not  by  what  im- 
pulse it  was  that  I  answered,  *  Typee.'  The 
piece  of  dusky  statuary  nodded  in  approval,  and 
then  murmured,  *  Mortarkee !'  *  Mortarkee,'  said 
I,  without  further  hesitation — '  Typee  mortarkee.' 
What  a  transition  !  The  dark  figures  around  us 
leaped  to  their  feet,  clapped  their  hands  in'  trans- 
port, and  shouted  again  and  again  the  talismanic 
syllables,  the  utterance  of  which  appeared  to  have 
settled  everything." 

Here,  then,  they  were  fairly  "  in  for  it."  At 
the  first  blush,  however,  the  cannibals,  so  far  from 
showing  any  desire  to  eat  them,  hastened  to  make 
them  eat : — 

*'  Reclining  upon  our  mats,  we  now  held  a  kind 
of  levee,  giving  audience  to  successive  troops  of 
the  natives,  who  introduced  themselves  )b  us  by 
pronouncing  their  respective  names,  and  retired  in 
high  good  humor  on  receiving  ours  in  return. 
During  this  ceremony  the  greatest  merriment  pre- 
vailed, nearly  every  announcement  on  the  part  of 
the  islanders  being  followed  by  a  fresh  sally  of 
gaiety,  which  induced  me  to  believe  that  some  of 
them  at  least  were  innocently  diverting  the  com- 
pany at  our  expense,  by  bestowing  upon  them- 
selves a  string  of  absurd'  titles,  of  the  humor  of 
which  we  were  of  course  entirely  ignorant.  All 
this  occupied  about  an  hour,  when  the  throng  hav- 
ing a  little  diminished,  I  turned  to  Mehevi  and 
gave  him  to  understand  that  we  were  in  need  of 
food  and  sleep.  Immediately  the  attentive  chief 
addressed  a  few  words  to  one  of  the  crowd,  who 
disappeared,  and  returned  in  a  few  moments  with 
a  calibash  of*  poee-poee,'  and  two  or  three  young 
cocoa-nuts  stripped  of  their  husks,  and  with  their 
shells  partly  broken.      We  both  of  us  forthwith 

S laced  one  of  these  natural  goblets  to  our  lips,  and 
rained  it  in  a  moment  of  the  ref reshini;  draught  it 
contained.  The  poee-poee  was  then  placed  befon 
us,  and  even  famished  as  I  was,  1  paused  to  con- 
sider in  what  manner  to  convey  it  to  my  mouth. 
This  staple  article  of  food  among  the  Maiqaese 
islanders  is  manufactured  from  the  produce  of  the 
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hraid-fnnt  tiee.  It  Bomewhat  rwemUes  in  its 
slMtie  natars  onr  bookbioder^s  paste,  is  of  a  yel- 
low coloor,  and  somewhat  tart  to  tbe  taste.  Such 
was  tbe  dish,  the  merits  of  which  I  was  novf  eager 
lo  diaeoas.  I  eyed  it  wistfully  for  a  moment,  and 
tbea,  unable  any  longer  to  stand  on  ceremony, 
plunged  my  hand  into  the  yielding  mass,  and  to 
the  ^islerous  mirth  of  the  natives  drew  it  forth 
laden  with  the  poee-poee,  which  adhered  in  lengthy 
atrittgs  to  every  finger.  So  stobborn  was  its  eon- 
aialency,  thai  in  oomreying  my  heavily-freighted 
hand  to  my  month,  the  connecting  links  almost 
raised  the  calibash  from  the  mats  on  which  it  had 
been  placed.  This  display  of  awkwardness— in 
which,  by-the-bye,  Toby  kept  me  company*— con- 
Tolsed  the  bystanders  with  uncontrollable  laugh- 
ter. As  soon  as  their  merriment  had  somewhat 
aabsided,  Mehevi,  motioning  us  to  be  attentive, 
dipped  the  fore  finger  of  his  right  hand  in  the  dish, 
eira  giving  it  a  rapid  and  scientific  twirl,  drew  it 
oat  coated  smoothly  with  the  preparation.  With 
a  aeeoad  peculiar  flourish  he  prevented  the  poee- 
poee  from  dropping  to  the  ground  as  he  raised  it  to 
nip  mouth,  into  which  the  finger  was  inserted  and 
drawn  forth  perfectly  free  from  any  adhesive  mat- 
ter. Thb  performance  wa^  evidently  intended 
for  OUT  instruction  ;  so  I  again  essayed  the  feat  on 
the  principles  inculcated,  but  with  very  ill  success. 
A  starving  man,  however,  little  heeds  conventional 
proprieties,  specially  on  a  South  Sea  Island,  and 
accordingly  Toby  and  I  partook  of  the  dish  after 
our  own  clumsy  fashion,  beplastering  our  faces  all 
OTsr  with  the  glutinooa  compound,  and  daubing 
our  hands  nearly  to  the  wrist.  This  kind  of  food 
is  by  no  means  disagreeable  to  the  palate  of  a  Eu- 
ropean, though  at  first  the  mode  of  eating  it  may 
be.  For  my  own  part,  afler  the  lapse  of  a  few 
days  I  became  accustomed  to  its  singular  flavor, 
and  grew  remarkably  fond  of  it.  So  much  for  the 
first  course ;  several  other  dishes  followed  it,  some 
of  which  were  positively  delicious.  We  con- 
cluded our  banquet  by  tossing  off  the  contents  of 
two  more  young  cocoa-nuts,  af^er  which  we  re- 
galed ourselves  with  the  soothing  fumes  of  tobacco, 
inhaled  from  a  quaintly  carved  pipe  which  passed 
round  the  circle.  During  the  repast,  the  natives 
eyed  us  with  intense  curiosity,  observing  our  mi- 
nutest motions  and  appearing  to  discover  abundant 
matter  Tor  comment  in  the  most  trifling  occurrence. 
Their  surprise  mounted  the  highest,  when  we  be- 
gan to  remove  our  uticomfortabler  garments,  which 
were  saturated  with  rain.  They  scanned  the  white- 
neaa  of  our  limbs,  and  seemed  utterly  unable  to 
account  for  the  contrast  they  presented  to  the 
swarthy  hue  of  our  faces,  embrowned  from  a  six 
months*  exposure  to  the  scorching  sun  of  the  Line. 
They  felt  our  skin,  much  in  the  same  way  that  a 
ailk  mercer  would  handle  a  remarkably  fine  piece 
of  aatin  ;  and  some  of  them  went  so  far  in  their  in- 
vestigation as  to  apply  the  olfactory  organ." 

This  is  precisely  the  place  at  which  to  break  off. 
There  are  few  persons  of  delicate  feelings,  we 
flatter  ourselves,  who  will  not  be  thrilled  with  a 
strange  curiosity  as  to  the  ulterior  purpose  of  this 
minate  investigation;  and  since  we  must  divide 
oor  narrative  somewhere,  the  juncture  of  greatest 
suspense  is,  as  all  editors  know,  the  point  to  be 
chosen.  Next  week,  the  reader  shall  learn  more 
aboat  the  fugitives. 

A  few  hours  appear  to  have  satisfied  the  fugi- 
tives that  whether  their  ultimate  lot  was  to  be  a 
fiicaaee  or  au  naturd^  they  were  for  the  moment 
aanrideied  as  a  rare  curiosity,  and  to  be  treated 
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Mcoxdin^y.  l^e  young  ladies  peeped  and  poked 
at  them  lovingly— nor  was  it  long  ere  the  great 
man  of  the  village  condescended  to  protect  them 
with  the  light  of  his  countenance  by  a  ceremonious 
visit  in  full  court  dress : — 

*'  At  last,  when  their  numbers  began  to  dimin- 
ish, a  superb-looking  warrior  stooped  the  towering 
plumes  of  his  head-dress  beneath  the  low  portal, 
and  entered  the  house.  I  saw  at  once'  he  was 
some  distinguished  personage,  the  natives  regarding 
him  with  the  utmost  deference,  aod  making  room 
for  him  as  he  approached.  His  aspect  was  impos- 
ing. The  splendid  long  drooping  tail-feathers  of 
the  tropical  bird,  thicldy  interspersed  with  the 
gaudy  pluma^  of  the  cock,  were  disposed  in  an 
upright  semicircle  upon  his  head,  their  lower 
extremities  being  fixed  in  a  cresent  of  guineapbeads 
which  spanned  the  forehead.  Around  his  neok 
were  several  enormous  necklaces  of  boara'  tusks, 
polished  like  ivory,  and  disposed  in  such  a  manner 
as  that  the  longest  and  largest  were  upon  his  capa- 
cious chest.  Thrust  forward  through  the  large 
aperturea  in  his  ears  were  two  small  and  finely 
shaped  sperm-whale  teeth,  presenting  their  cavi- 
tiea  in  front,  stuffed  with  freshly  plucked  leaves, 
and  curiouslj^rought  at  the  other  end  into  strange 
little  images  and  devices.  These  barbaric  trinkets, 
garnished  in  this  manner  at  their  open  extremities, 
and  tapering  and  curving  round  to  a  point  behind 
the  ear,  resembled  not  a  little  a  pair  of  cornucopias. 
The  loins  of  the  warrior  were  girt  about  vrith 
heavy  folds  of  a  dark-colored  tappa,  hanging  before 
and  behind  in  clusters  of  braiaed  tassels,  whUe 
anklets  and  bracelets  of  curling  human  hair  com- 
pleted his  unique  costume.  In  his  right  hand  he 
grasped  a  beautifully  carved  paddle-spear,  nearly 
fifteen  feet  in  length,  made  of  the  bright  koar- 
wood,  one  end  sharply  pointed,  and  the  other  flat- 
tened like  an  oar-bhide.  Hanging  obliquely  from 
his  girdle  by  a  loop  of  sinnate  was  a  richly  deco- 
rated pipe,  the  slender  reed  forming  its  stem  was 
colored  with  a  red  pigment,  and  round  it,  as  well 
as  the  idol-bowl,  fluttered  little  streamers  of  the 
thinnest  tappa.*' 

Mehevi — such  was  the  grandee's  name— pres- 
ently took  Melville*s  leg  into  his  care,  and  aum- 
m^ed  an  old  **  medicineman,"  who  shampooed 
the  sufferer  until  the  latter  roared  with  pain.  Tt 
next  piece  of  hospitality  shown,  was  providing  tne 
pair  with  a  lodgment,  and  allotting  to  Herman  one 
Kory-Kory,  by  way*  of  personal  attendant.  The 
reader  may  like  to  see  how  luxuriously  he  will  be 
housed  should  it  ever  be  his  luck  to  become  a  cap- 
tive in  a  Typee  village : — 

'*  Near  one  side  of  the  valley,  and  about  midway 
up  the  ascent  of  a  rather  abrupt  rise  of  ground 
waving  with  the  richest  verdure,  a  number  of  luffo 
stones  were  laid  in  successive  courses,  to  the  height 
of  nearly  eight  feet,  and  disposed  in  such  a  manner 
that  their  level  surface  corresponded  in  shape  with 
the  habitation  which  was  perched  upon  it.  A 
narrow  space,  however,  was  reserved  in  front  of 
the  dwelling,  upon  the  summit  of  this  pile  of 
stones,  (called  by  the  natives  a  *  pi-pi,')  which 
being  enclosed  by  a  little  picket  of  canes,  gave  it 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  rerandah.  The 
,  frame  of  the  house  was  constructed  of  large  bam- 
boos planted  uprightly,  and  secured  together  at 
intervals  by  transverse  stalks  of  the  light  wood  of 
the  habiscus,  lashed  with  thongs  of  bark.  The 
rear  of  the  tenement — ^built  up  with  successive 
ranges  of  cocosrnut  boughs  bound  one  epoa 
another,  with  their  leaflets  ennningly  worea  lo- 
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gether-^inclined  a  little  from  the  vertical,  and 
extended  from  the  extreme  edge  of  the  *  pi-pi*  to 
abont  twenty  feet  from  ita  surface;  whence  the 
shewing  roof— thatched  with  the  long  tapering 
leaves  of  the  palmetto — ^sloped  steeply  off  to  within 
aboat  five  feet  of  the  floor;  leaving  the  eaves 
drooping  with  tassel-like  appendages  over  the  front 
of  the  habitation.  This  was  constructed  of  light 
and  elegant  canes,  in  a  kind  of  open  screen  work, 
tastefully  adorned  with  bindings  of  variegated  sin- 
uate, which  served  to  hold  together  its  various 
parts.  The  sides  of  the  house  wero  similarly 
Duilt ;  thus  presenting  three  quarters  for  the  circu- 
lation of  the  air,  while  the  whole  was  impervious 
to  the  rain.  In  length  this  picturesque  building 
was  perhaps  twelve  yards,  while  in  breadth  it 
could  not  have  exceeded  as  many  feet.  So  much 
for  the  exterior;  which,  with  its  wiro-like  reed- 
twisted-fiides,  not  a  little  reminded  me  of  an  im- 
mense aviary.  Stooping  a  little,  you  passed  through 
a  narrow  aperture  in  its  front;  and  facing  you,  on 
entering,  lay  two  long,  perfectly  straight,  and 
well  polished  trunks  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  extend- 
ing the  full  length  of  the  dwelling  ;  one  of  them 
placed  closely  against  the  rear,  and  the  other  lying 
parallel  with  it  some  two  yards  dist^yt,  the  interval 
between  them  being  spread  with  a  multitude  of 
gaily-worked  mats,  nearly  all  of  a  different  pat- 
tern. This  space  formed  the  common  couch  and 
lounging  place  of  the  natives,  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  a- divan  in  Oriental  countries.  Here  would 
they  slumber  through  the  hours  of  the  night,  and 
recline  luxuriously  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.  The  remainder  of  the  floor  presented  only 
the  cool  shining  surfaces  of  the  large  stones  of 
which  the  *  pi-pi'  was  composed.    From  the  ridge- 

-  pole  of  the  house  hung  suspended  a  number  of 
4vge  packages  enveloped  in  coarse  tappa;  some 

•  of  which  contained  festival  dresses,  and  various 
^ther  matters  of  the  wardrobe,  held  in  high  estima- 

-  tion.  These  were  easily  accessible  by  means  of  a 
line,  which,  passing  over  the  ridge-pole,  had  one 

•«nd  attached  to  a  bundle,  while  with  the  other, 
which  led  to  the  side  of  the  dwelling,  and  was  there 

•  secured,  the  package  could  be  lowered  or  elevated 
at  pleasure.  Against  the  farther  wall  of  the  house 
were  arranged  in  tasteful  figures  a  variety  of  speare 

■  and  javelins,  and  other  implements  of  savage  war- 
fare. Outside  of  the  habitation,  and  built  upon 
the  piazza-like  area  in  its  front,  was  a  little  shed 
used  as  a  sort  of  larder  or-  pantry,  and  in  which 
were  stored  various  articles  of  domestic  use  and 
convenience.  A  few  yards  from  the  pi-pi,  was  a 
large  shed  built  of  cocoa-nnt  boughs,  where  the 
process  of  preparing  the  *  poee-poee'  was  carried 
on,  and  all  culinary  operations  attended  to.  Thus 
much  for  the  house,  and  its  appurtenances  ;  and  it 
will  be  readily  acknowledged  that  a  more  commo- 
dious and  appropriate  dwelling  for  the  climate  and 
the  people  could  not  possibly  be  devised.     It  was 

•  cool,  free  to  admit  the  air,  scrupulously  clean,  and 
elevated  above  the  dampness  and  impurities  of  the 

•  ground." 

We  should  be  glad  to  draw  upon  our  author  for 
full-lengths  of  the  family  party; — Marheyo,  the 

-  master  of  the  house,  his  wife,  Tinor,  '*  the  only 
industrious  person  in  all  the  valley,"  the  three 
young  men,  **  dissipated,  good-for-nothing,  roy stor- 
ing blades  of  savages,"  who  seem  to  have  "  fleeted 
the  world"  much  as  if  they  had  been  denizens  of 
Long's  or  Iiimmer*s, — that  is,  in  love-making, 
•drinking,  and  smoking, — and  the  several  young 
ladies,  among  whom  one  Fayaway  was  oar  au- 


thor's favorite.    These  '*  gentle  ones"  among  the 
Typees,  let  us  observe,  are  less  tattooed  than  the 
lords  of  creation, — ^Herman^s  Armida  having  only 
**  three  minute  dots  no  bigger  than  pin  heads"  on 
either  lip,  and  a  tasteful  **  undress  epaulette"  on 
each  shoulder.    But  the  above  sketch  of  the  family 
party  must  suffice,  since  we  desire  to  ehow  a  few 
of  the  lions  of  the  valley.    The  first  of  these  to 
which  Melville  rode  pick-a-back  on  Kory-Kory, 
was  one  calculated  to  strike  awe  into  even  the 
careless  heart  of  a  sailor,  and  to  quicken  his  cir- 
cumspection.   On  ''  a  sudden  height** — 
— ^**  were  situated  the  Taboo  groves  of  the  valley 
— ^the  scene  of  many  a  prolonged  feast,  of  many  a 
horri4  rite.    Beneath  the  dark  shadows  of  the 
consecrated  bread-fruit  trees  there  reigned  a  solemn 
twilight — ^a  cathedral-like  gloom.    The  fn^htfol 
genius  of  pagan  worship  seemed  to  brood  in  silence 
over  the  jilace,  breathing  its  spell   upon  every 
object  around.    Here  and  there,  in  the  depths  of 
these  awful  shades,  half  screened  from  sight  by 
masses  of  overhanging  foliage,  rose  the  idoTalioiis 
altare  of  the  savages,  built  of  enormous  blocks  of 
black  and  polished  stone,  placed  one  upon  another, 
without  cement,  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet,   and  surmounted  by  a  rustic  op^n  temple, 
enclosed  with  a  low  picket  of  canes,  within  which 
might  be  seen,  in  vanous  stages  of  decay,  offerings 
of  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nuts,  and  the  putrefying 
relics  of  some  recent  sacrifice.    In  the  midst  of  the 
wood  was  the  hallowed  *  Hoolah-Hoolah'  ground 
— set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  the  fantastic  reh- 
gious  ritual  of  these  people— comprising  an  exten- 
sive oblong  pi-pi,  terminating  at  either  end  in  a 
Idfiy  terraced  altar,  guarded  by  ranks  of  hideous 
wooden  idols,  and  with  the  two  remaining  sides 
flanked  by  ranges  of  bamboo  sheds,  opening  to- 
wards the  interior  of  the  quadrangle  thus  formed. 
Vast  trees,  standing  in  the  middle  of  this  space, 
and  throwing  over  it  an  umbrageous  shade,  had 
their  massive  trunks  built  round  with  slight  stages, 
elevated  a  few  feet  above  the  ground,  and  railed  in 
with  canes,  fonning  so  many  rustic  pulpits,  from 
which  the  priests  harangued  their  devotees.    ThiA 
holiest  of  spots  was  defended  from  profanation  by 
the  strictest  edicts  of  the  all-pervading  *  taboo/ 
which  condemned  to  instant  death  the  sacrilegious 
female  who  should  enter  or  touch  its  sacred  pre- 
cincts, or  even  so  much  as  press  with  her  feet  the 
CToond  made  holy  by  the  shadows  that  it  cast.  *  * 
To  this  building,  denominated  in  the  language  of 
the  natives  the  *  Ti,'  Mehevi  now  conducted  us. 
Thus  far  we  had  been  accompanied  by  a  troop  of 
the  natives  of  both  sexes:  but  as  soon  as  we 
approached  its  vicinity,  the  females  gradually  sep- 
arated themselves  from  the  crowd,  and  standing 
aloof,  permitted  us  to  pass  on.    The  merciless 
prohibitions  of  the  taboo  extended  likewise  to  this 
edifice,  and  were  enforced  by  the  same  dreadful 
penalty  that  secured  the  Hoolah  Hoolah  ground 
from  Uie  imaginary  pollution  of  a  woman's  pres- 
ence.   On  entering  the  house,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  six  muskets  ranged  against  the  bamboo  on  one 
side,  from  the  barrels  of  which  depended  as  many 
small  canvass  pooches,  partly  filled  with  powder. 
Disposed  about  these  muskets,  like  the  cutlasses 
that  decorate  the  bulk-head  of  a  man-of-war's 
cabin,  were  a  great  variety  of  rude  spears  and  ps<l' 
dies,  javelins  and  war-clubs.     This  then,  said  I  ^ 
Toby,  most  be  the  armory  of  the  tribe.    As  we 
advanced  further    along  the   buUding,  we  were 
struck  with  the  aspect  of  four  or  &ve  hideous  old 
wretches,  on  whose  decrepit  forma  tioie  sod  tal' 
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to  have  oblitented  erery  trace  of 
humanity.  Owing  to  the  continued  operation  of 
this  latter  process,  which  only  terminates  among 
the  warriors  of  the  island  after  all  the  figures 
sketched  upon  their  limhs  in  youth  have  been 
blended  together — ^an  effect,  however,  produced 
only  in  cases  of  extreme  longevity — ^the  bodies  of 
thM  men  were  of  a  uniform  dull  green  color — ^the 
hue  which  the  tattooing  gradually  assumes  as  the 
individual  advances  in  age.  *  *  These  repul- 
sive-looking creatures  appeared  to  have  lost  the 
use  of  their  lower  limbs  altogether ;  sitting  upon 
the  floor  cross-legged  in  a  state  of  torpor.  They 
never  heeded  us  in  the  least,  scarcely  looking  con- 
scious of  our  presence,  while  Mehevi  seated  as 
upon  the  mats,  and  Kory-Kory  ffave  utterance  to 
some  unintelligible  gibberish.  In  a  few  moments 
a  boy  entered  with  a  wooden  trencher  of  poee-poee  ; 
snd  in  regaling  myself  with  its  contents  I  was 
obliged  again  to  submit  to  the  officious  intervention 
of  my  indefatigable  servitor.  Various  other  dishes 
followed,  the  chief  manifesting  the  most  hospitable 
importunity  in  pressing  us  to  partake,  and  to 
remove  all  bashfulness  on  our  part,  set  us  no 
despicable  example  in  his  own  person.  The 
lepast  concluded,  a  pipe  was  lighted,  which  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  yielding  to  its  soporific 
influence,  the  quiet  of  the  place,  and  the  deepening 
shadows  of  approaching  night,  my  companion  and 
I  sank  into  a  kind  of  drowsy  repose,  while  the 
chief  and  Kory-Kory  seemed  to  be  slumbering 
beside  us.  I  awoke  from  an  uneasy  nap,  about 
midnight,  as  I  supposed  ;  and  raising  myself  partly 
from  the  mat,  became  sensible  that  we  were 
enveloped  in  utter  darkness.  Toby  lay  still  asleep, 
but  our  late  companions  had  disappeared.  The 
only  sound  that  interrupted  the  silence  of   the 

glace  was  the  asthmatic  breathing  of  the  old  men  I 
ave  mentioned,  who  reposed  at  a  little  distance 
from  us.  Beside  them,  as  well  as  I  could  jud^e, 
there  was  no  one  else  in  the  house.  Apprehensive 
of  some  evil,  I  rous*>d  my  comrade,  and  we  were 
engaged  in  a  whispered  conference  concerning. the 
unexpected  withdrawal  of  the  natives,  when  all  at 
ooce,  from  the  depths  of  the  grove,  in  full  view  of 
us  where  we  lay,  shoots  of  flame  were  seen  to 
rise,  and  in  a  few  moments  illuminated  the  sur- 
rounding trees,  casting,  by  contrast,  into  still 
deeper  gloom  the  darkness  around  us.  While  we 
continued  gazing  at  this  sight,  dark  figures  ap- 
peared moving  to  and  fro  before  the  flames ;  while 
others,  dancing  and  capering  about,  looked  like  so 
many  demons.  Regarding  this  new  phenomenon 
with  no  small  degree  of  trepidation,  I  said  to  my 
companion,  *  What  can  all  this  mean,  Toby?' 
•  Oh,  nothing,'  replied  he  ;  *  getting  the  fire  ready, 
I  suppose.'  •  Fire  !'  exclaimed  I,  while  my  heart 
took  to  beating  like  a  trip-hammer,  'what  firet* 
'  Why  the  fire  to  cook  us,  to  be  sure ;  what  else 
would  the  cannibals  be  kicking  up  such  a  row 
about  if  it  were  not  for  thatV  " 

After  a  short  period  of  suspense,  Mehevi 's  voice 
was  heard  ;  and  **  a  ration"  of  roast  pig  explained 
the  suspicious  appearances  which  had  so  shaken 
the  friends'  nerves.  Toby's,  indeed,  seem  never  to 
have  recovered  the  shock.  Being  more  able-bodied 
than  Melville,  whose  ailing  leg  made  no  haste  to 
recover,  he  ssems  also  to  have  been  more  eager  to 
make  his  escape ;  and  this,  not  many  days  later, 
he  eflTected — at  least,  we  will  hope  so,  for  he  dis- 
appeared, and  Melville  has  never  since  heard  of 
him.  On  questioning  the  natives  as  to  the  absence 
of  his  comrade,  he  was  put  off  with  evasive  and 


contradictory  answers,  and  '*  it  appeared,"  he  adds, 
"  that  in  making  these  various  statements  they  en- 
deavored to  conceal  from  me  some  terrible  disaster, 
lest  the  knowledge  of  it  should  overpower  me." 
After  some  days  of  suspense,  no  alternative  pre- 
sented itself  save  resignation  to  a  solitary  sojourn 
among  these  kind  but  mysterious  oeople.  Our  au- 
thor had  abundant  opportunity  of  learning  all  their 
ways,  since  they  seem  to  have  loaded  him  with 
every  description  of  cr«r/ure-kindness,  and  only  to 
have  shown  sj^mptoms  of  moodiness  and  mistrust 
on  fancying  that  he  became  weary  of  the  delights 
of  their  happy  valley.  We  shall,  henceforward, 
forbear  to  follow  his  experiences  one  by  one — 
merely  stringing  together  a  few  passages  which 
may  add  to  the  store  of  entertaming  or  useful 
knowledge. 

While  in  the  valley,  Melville  witnessed  a  high 
festival,  for  which  every  one  made  an  extra  toil- 
ette, and  extra  preparation.  "  The  Feast  of  Cala- 
bashes," as  our  journalist  naturally  enough  calls 
it,  was  opened  aflter  the  fashion  of  Camacho's  wed- 
ding— ^that  is,  by  a  first-class  carouse.  Amongst 
other  ceremonies  and  ceremonials  which  astonished 
Melville,  he  mentions — 

"  The  appearance  of  four  or  five  old  women  who, 
in  a  state  of^utter  nudity,  with  their  arms  extended 
flatly  down  their  sides,  and  holding  themselves  per- 
fectly erect,  were  leaping  stiffly  into  the  air,  like  so 
many  sticks  bobbing  to  the  surface,  after  being 
pressed  perpendicularly  into  the  water.  They  pre- 
served the  utmost  gravity  of  countenance,  and  con- 
tinued their  extraordinary  movements  without  a 
single  moment's  cessation.  They  did  not  appear  to 
attract  the  observation  of  the  crowd  around  them, 
but  I  must  candidly  confess  that,  for  my  own  part, 
I  stared  at  them  most  pertinaciously.  Desirous 
of  being  enlightened  with  regard  to  the  meaning 
of  this  peculiar  diversion,  I  turned  inquiringly  to 
Kory-Kory ;  that  learned  Typee  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  the  whole  matter  thoroughly. 
But  all  that  I  could  comprehend  from  what  he  said 
was,  that  the  leaping  figures  before  me  were  be- 
reaved widows,  whose  partners  had  been  slain  in 
battle  many  moons  previously ;  and  who,  at  every 
festival,  gave  public  evidence  in  this  manner  of 
their  calamities." 

"  The  banquet  and  the  bier"  are  so  closely  con- 
nected in  all  savage  communities*  that  we  oner  no 
apology  for  abruptly  introducing  <the  reader  to  a 
scene  far  diflTerent  from  the  above : — 

'*  In  one  of  the  most  secluded  portions  of  the  val- 
ley within  a  stone's  cast  of  Fayaway's  lake — for  so 
I  christened  the  scene  of  our  island  yachting — and 
hard  by  a  growth  of  palms,  which  stood  ranged  in 
order  along  both  banks  of  the  stream,  waving  their 
green,  arms  as  if  to  do  honor  to  the  passage,  was 
the  mausoleum  of  a  deceased  warrior  chief.  Like 
all  the  other  edifices  of  any  note,  it  was  raised  upon 
a  small  pi-pi  of  stones,  which,  being  of  unusual 
height,  was  a  conspicuous  object  from  a  distance. 
A  light  thatching  of  bleached  palmetto  leaves  hung 
over  it  like  a  self-supported  canopy ;  for  it  was  not 
until  you  came  very  near  that  you  saw  it  was  sup- 
ported by  four  slender  columns  of  bamboo  rising  at 
each  corner  to  a  little  more  than  the  height  of  a 
man.  A  clear  area  of  a  few  yards  surrounded  the 
pi-pi,  and  was  enclosed  by  four  trunks  of  cocoa-nut 
trees  resting  at  the  angles  on  massive  blocks  of 
stone.  The  place  was  sacred.  The  sign  of  the 
inscrutable  taboo  was  seen  in  the  sliape  of  a  mys- 
tic roll  of  white  tappa,  suspended  by  a  twisted  cord 
of  the  same  material  from  the  top  of  a  slight  pole 
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planted  within  the  enclosure.  The  saDCtitv  of  the 
spot  appeared  never  to  have  heen  violated.  The 
stillness  of  the  grave  was  there,  and  the  calm  soli- 
tude around  was  heautiful  and  touching.  The  sofl 
shadows  of  those  lofty  palm-trees ! — ^I  can  see  them 
now — hanging  over  the  little  temple,  as  if  to  keep 
out  the  intrusive  sun.  On  all  sides  as  you  approach 
this  silent  spot  you  caught  sight  of  the  dead  chiefs 
effigy  seated  in  the  stem  of  a  canoe,  which  was 
raised  on  a  light  frame  a  few  inches  ahove  the  level 
of  the  pi-pi.  The  canoe  was  ahout  seven  feet  in 
length ;  of  a  rich,  dark-colored  wood,  handsomely 
carved  and  adorned  in  many  places  with  varie^ted 
bindings  of  stained  sinnate,  into  which  were  mge- 
niously  wrought  a  number  of  sparkling  sea-shells, 
and  a  belt  of  the  same  shells  ran  all  round  it.  The 
body  of  the  figure— of  whatever  material  it  might 
have  been  made — was  effectually  concealed  in  a 
heavy  robe  of  brown  tappa,  revealing  only  the 
hands  and  head;  the  latter  skilfully  carved  in 
wood,  and  surmounted  by  a  superb  arch  of  plumes. 
Xhese  plumes,  in  the  subdued  and  gentle  gales 
which  found  access  to  this  sequestered  spot,  were 
never  for  one  moment  at  rest,  but  kept  nodding  and 
waving  over  the  chiefs  brow,  llie  long  leaves 
of  the  palmetto  dropped  over  the  eaves,  and 
through  them  you  saw  the  wanior  holding  his  pad- 
dle with  both  hands  in  the  act  of  rowing,  leaning 
forward  and  inclining  his  head,  as  if  eager  to  hurry 
on  his  voyage.  Glaring  at  him  forever,  and  face 
to  face,  was  a  polished  human  skull,  which 
crowned  the  prow  of  the  canoe.  The  spectral  fig- 
ure-head, reversed  in  its  position,  glancing  back- 
wards, seemed  to  mock  the  impatient  attitude  of 
the  warrior." 

Now  for  a  Typee  sport : — 

*'  Some  of  the  young  men,  with  more  flexible 
frames  than  their  comrades,  and  perhaps  with  more 
courageous  souls,  had  a  way  of  walking  up  the  trupk 
of  the  cocoa-nut  trees  which  to  me  sepied  little  less 
than  miraculous ;  and  when  looking  at  them  in  the 
act,  I  experienced  that  curious  perplexity  a  child 
feels  when  he  beholds  a  fly  moving  feet  uppermost 
along  a  ceilinjj .  I  will  endeavor  to  describe  the  way 
in  which  Narnee,  a  noble  young  chief,  sometimes 
performed  this  faat  for  my  peculiar  gratification ; 
but  his  preliminary  performance  must  also  be  re- 
corded. Upon  my  signifying  my  desire  that  he 
should  pluck  me  the  young  fruit  of  some  particular 
tree,  the  handsome  savage,  throwing  himself  into 
a  sudden  attitude  of  surprise,  feigns  astonishment  at 
the  apparent  absurdity  of  the  request.  Maintaining 
thfs  position  for  a  moment,  the  strange  emotions 
depicted  on  his  countenance  sbflen  down  into  one  of 
humorous  resignatioJ  to  my  will,  and  then  looking 
wistfully  VL^  to  the  tufted  top  of  the  tree,  he  stands 
on  tip-toe,  straining  his  neck  and  elevating  his  arm, 
as  though  endeavoring  to  reach  the  fruit  from  the 
ground  where  he  stands.  As  if  defeated  in  this 
childish  attempt,  he  now  sinks  to  the  earth  despond- 
ingly,  beating  his  breast  in  well-acted  despair ;  and 
then,  starting  to  his  feet  all  at  once,  and  throwing 
back  his  head,  raises  both  hands,  like  a  school-boy 
about  to  catch  a  falling  ball.  After  continuing  this 
for  a  moment  or  two,  as  if  in  expectation  that  the 
fruit  was  going  to  be  tossed  down  to  him  by  some 
good  spirit  in  the  tree-top,  he  turns  wildly  round  in 
another  fit  of  despair,  and  scampers  ofTto  the  distance 
of  thirty  or  forty  yards.  Here  he  remains  awhile, 
eyeing  the  tree,  the  very  picture  of  misery ;  but  the 
next  moment,  receiving,  as  it  were,  a  flash  of  inspi- 
ration, he  rushes  again  towards  it,  and  clasping  both 


arms  about  the  trunk,  with  one  elevated  a  little  abofe 
the  other,  he  presses  the  soles  of  his  feet  cloee  to> 
gether  against  the  tree,  extending  his  legs  from  n 
until  they  are  nearly  horizontal,  and  his  body  be- 
comes doubled  into  an  arch ;  then,  hand  over  hand 
and  foot  after  foot,  he  rises  from  the  earth  with 
steady  rapidity,  and  almost  before  you  are  aware 
of  it,  has  gained  the  cradled  and  embowered  nest 
of  nuts,  and  with  boisterous  glee  flings  the  fruit  to 
the  ground.  *  *  At  the  top  of  the  cocoa-nnt 
tree  the  numerous  branches,  radiating  on  all  sides 
from  a  common  centre,  form  a  sort  of  green  and 
waving  basket,  between  the  leaflets  of  which  yoa 
just  discern  the  nuts  thickly  clustering  together, 
and  on  the  loftier  trees  looking  no  bigger  from  the 
ground  than  bunches  of  grapes.  I  remember  one 
adventurous  little  fellow — Too-Too  was  the  ras- 
cal's name — who  had  built  himself  a  sort  of  aerial 
baby-house  in  the  picturesque  tuft  of  a  tree  adjoin- 
ing Marheyo's  habitation.  He  used  to  spend  houn 
there — rustling  among  the  branches,  and  shouting 
with  delight  every  time  the  strong  gusts  of  wind 
rushing  down  from  the  mountain's  side  swayed  to 
and  fro  ^the  tall  and  flexible  column  on  which  he 
was  perched." 

A  chapter  is,  of  course,  devoted  to  the  mysteries 
of  tattooing — from  participation  in  which  Mel- 
ville narrowly  escaped :  his  kind  hosts  being 
obviously  anxious  to  make  him  *'  one  of  them- 
selves,*' according  to  the  most  approved  pattern. 
The  American  was  willing  to  enter  into  a  com- 
promise by  resigning  his  arms  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  Karky,  the  artist ;  but  declined  the  decora- 
tion alike  of  hori^ntal  bars,  or  the  symbol  of  the 
triangle,  or  the  favor  of  oblique  stripes  across  his 
face— all  the  more  resolutely  when  informed  that 
these  symbols  were,  so  to  say,  baptismal,  and  re- 
garded as  initiatory  of  a  convert  into  the  established 
religion  of  the  Typees.  He  fancied  that  his  refusal 
gave  grave  offence;  he  had  become  weary,  too, 
of  bread-fruit  cookery  and  the  companionship  of 
savages — ^who,  however  gentle  or  good-natured, 
were  savages  after  all.  Nor  was  his  willingness 
to  remain  any  longer  insulated  from  his  kind  quick- 
ened by  the  dismal  conviction,  that  all  that  Toby 
had  feared  might  not  be  wholly  apocryphal : — 

*'  I  have  already  mentioned  that  from  the  ridge- 
pole of  Marheyo's  house  were  suspended  a  number 
of  packages  enveloped  in  tappa.  Many  of  these  I 
had  often  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  and  their 
contents  had  been  examined  in  my  presence.  But 
there  were  three  packages  hanging  very  nearly  over 
the  place  where  1  lay,  which  from  their  remarkable 
appearance  had  often  excited  my  curiosity.  Sev- 
eral times  I  had  asked  Kory-lvory  to  show  me 
their  contents ;  but  my  servitor,  who  in  almost 
every  other  particular  had  acceded  to  my  wishes, 
always  refused  to  gratify  me  in  this.  One  day, 
returning  unexpect^ly  from  the  '  Ti,'  my  arrival 
seemed  to  throw  the  inmates  of  the  house  into  the 
greatest  confusion.  They  were  seated  together  on 
the  mats,  and  by  the  lines  which  extended  from  the 
roof  to  the  floor  I  immediately  perceived  that  the 
mysterious  packages  were  for  some  purpose  or 
other  under  inspection.  The  evident  alarm  the 
savages  betrayed  filled  me  with  forebodings  of  evil, 
and  with  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  penetrate  the 
secret  so  jealously  guarded.  Despite  the  eflbrts  of 
Marheyo  and  Kory-Kory  to  restrain  me,  I  forced 
my  way  into  the  midst  of  the  circle,  and  just  caught 
a  glimpse  of  three  human  heads,  which  others  of 
the  party  were  hurriedly  enveloping  in  the  eover- 
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in^s  from  which  th^y  had  been  taken.  One  of  the 
three  t  distinctly  saw.  It  was  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation,  and,  ironi  the  slif^ht  glimpse  I  had 
of  It,  seemed  to  have  been  sabjeetod  to  some  smok- 
ing operation  which  had  reduced  it  to  the  dry,  hard, 
and  muQimy*like  appearance  it  presented.  The 
two  long  scalp-locks  were  twisted  up  into  balls 
upon  the  crown  of  the  head  in  the  same  way  that 
the  individual  had 'worn  them  during  life.  The 
aanken  cheeks  were  rendered  yet  more  ghastly  by 
the  rows  of  glistening  teeth  which  protruded  from 
between  the  lips,  while  the  sockets  of  the  eyes — 
filled  with  oval  bits  of  mother-of-pearl  shell,  with  a 
black  spot  in  the  centre— heightened  the  hideous- 
ness  of  its  aspect.  Two  of  Uie  three  were  heads 
of  the  islanders ;  but  the  third,  to  my  horror,  was 
that  of  a  white  man.  Although  it  had  been  (mick- 
)y  removed  from  my  sight,  still  the  glimpse!  had 
of  it  was  enough  to  convince  me  that  I  could  not 
be  mistaken.  *  *  About  a  week  afler  my  dis- 
eovery  of  the  contents  of  the  m3rsteTious  packages, 
I  happened  to  be  at  the  Ti,  when  another  war- 
alaim  was  sounded,  and  the  natives  rushing  to  their 
amis,  sallied  out  to  resist  a  second  incursion  of  the 
Happar  invaders.  The  same  scene  was  again  re- 
peal, only  that,  on  this  occasion,  I  heard  at  least 
fifteen  reports  of  muskets  from  the  mountains  dur- 
ing the  time  that  the  skirmish  lasted.  An  hour  or 
two  after  its  termination,  loud  peans  chanted 
through  the  valley  announced  the  approach  of  the 
▼ietoTs.  I  stood  with  Kory-Kory  leaning  against 
the  railing  of  the  pi-pi  awaiting  their  advance,  when 
a  tumultuous  crowd  of  islanders  emerged  with  wild 
damors  from  the  neighboring  groves.  In  the 
midst  of  them  marched  four  men,  one  preceding 
the  other  at  regular  intervals  of  eight  or  ten  feet, 
with  poles  of  a  corresponding  length,  extended 
from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  to  which  were  lashed 
with  thongs  of  bark  three  long  narrow  bundles, 
carefully  wrapped  in  ample  coverings  of  freshly- 
plucked  palm-leaves,  tacked  together  with  slivers 
of  bamboo.  Here  and  there  upon  these  green 
winding-sheets  might  be  seen  the  stains  of  blood, 
while  the  warriors  who  carried  the  frightful  bur- 
dens displayed  upon  their  naked  limbs  similar  san- 
guinary marks.  The  shaven  head  of  the  foremost 
had  a  deep  gash  upon  it,  and  clotted  gore  which  had 
flowed  from  the  wound  remained  m  dry  patches 
around  it.  This  savage  seemed  sinking  under  the 
weight  he  bore.  The  brighi  tattooing  upon  his 
body  was  covered  with  blood  and  dust;  his  in- 
flamed eyes  rolled  in  their  sockets,  and  his  whole 
appearance  denoted  extraordinary  suffering  and  ex- 
ertion ]  yet,  sustained  by  some  powerful  impulse, 
he  continued  to  advance,  while  the  throng  around 
him  with  wild  cheera  sought  to  encourage  him. 
The  other  three  inen  were  marked  about  the  arms 
and  breasts  with  several  slight  wounds,  which  they 
somewhat  ostentatiously  displayed.  These  four 
individuals,  having  been  the  most  active  in  the  late 
encounter,  claimed  the  honor  of  bearing  the  bodies 
of  their  slain  enemies  to  the  Ti.  Such  was  the 
eondusion  I  draw  from  my  own  observations,  and, 
as  far  as  I  could  underetand,  from  the  explanation 
which  Kory-Kory  gave  me.  The  royal  Mehevi 
walked  by  the  side  of  these  heroes.  H!e  carried  in 
one  hand  a  musket,  from  the  baml  of  which  was 
sospeoded  a  small  canvass  pouch  of  powder,  and  in 
the  other  he  grasped  a  short  javelin,  which  he  held 
helm  him  and  regarded  with  fierce  exultation. 
lUt  jarelin  he  had  wrested  from  a  celebrated 


champion  of  the  Happais,  who  had  ignominionsly 
fled,  and  was  puraued  by  his  foe  beyond  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain.  When  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  Ti,  the  warrior  with  the  wounded 
head,  who  prov^  to  be  Narmonee,  tottered  for- 
ward two  or  throe  steps,  and  fell  helplessly  to  the 
ground,  but  not  before  another  had  caught  the  end 
of  the  pole  from  his  shoulder,  and  placed  it  upon 
his  own.  The  excited  throng  of  islanden,  who 
surrounded  the  person  of  the  king  and  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  enemy,  approached  Uie  spot  where  I 
stood,  brandishing  their  rude  implements  of  war- 
fare, many  of  which  were  bruised  and  broken,  and 
uttering  continual  shouts  of  triumph.  When  the 
crowd  drew  up  opposite  the  Ti,  I  set  myself  to 
watch  (heir  proceedings  most  attentively ;  but 
scarcely  had  they  halted  when  my  servitor,  who 
had  len  my  side  for  an  instant,  touched  my  arm, 
and  proposed  our  returning  to  Marheyo's  house. 
To  this  1  objected ;  but,  to  mv  surprise,  Kory-Ko- 
ry reiterated  his  request,  and  with  an  unusual  ve- 
hemence of  manner.  Still,  however,  I  refused  to 
comply,  and  was  retreating  before  him,  as  in  his  im- 
portunity he  pressed  upon  me,  when  I  felt  a  heavy 
nand  laid  upon  my  shoulder,  and  turaing  round 
encountered  the  bulky  form  of  Mow-Mow,  a  one- 
eyed  chief,  who  had  just  detached  himself  from  the 
crowd  below,  and  had  mounted  the  rear  of  the  pi- 
pi  upon  which  we  stood.  His  cheek  had  been 
pieroed  by  the  point  of  a  spear,  and  the  wound  im- 
parted a  still  more  frightful  expression  to  his  hide- 
ously tattooed  face,  already  deformed  by  the  loss 
of  an  eye.  The  warrior,  without  uttering  a  sylla- 
ble, pointed  fiercely  in  the  direction  of  Marheyo'e 
house,  while  Kory-Kory,  at  the  same  time  pre- 
senting his  back,  desired  me  to  mount.  I  dechned 
this  offer,  hut  intimated  my  willingness  to  withdraw, 
and  moved  slowly  along  the  piazza,  wondering 
what  could  he  the  cause  of  this  unusual  treatment. 
A  few  minutes'  consideration  convinced  me  that 
the  savages  ^ere  about  to  celebrate  some  hideous 
rite  in  connection  with  their  peculiar  customs,  and 
at  which  they  were  determined  I  should  not  be 
present.  I  descended  from  the  pi-pi,  and  attended 
by  Kory-Kory,  who  on  this  occasion  did  not  show 
his  usual  commiseration  for  my  lameness,  but 
seemed  only  anxious  to  hurry  me  on,  walked  away 
from  the  place.  '  As  I  passed  through  the  noisy 
throng,  which  by  this  time  completely  environed 
the  Ti,  I  looked  with  fearful  curiosity  at  the  three 
packages,  which  now  were  deposited  upon  the 
ground ;  but,  although  I  had  no  doubt  as  to  their 
contents,  still  their  thick  coverings  prevented  my 
actually  detecting  the  form  of  a  human  body.  The 
next  morning,  shortly  after  sunrise,  the  same  thun- 
dering sounds  which  had  awakened  me  from  sleep 
on  the  second  day  of  the  Feast  of  Calabashes  as- 
sured me  that  the  savages  were  on  the  eve  of  cele- 
brating another,  and,  as  I  fully  believed,  a  horrible 
solemnity.'' 

It  was  time,  our  readere  will  admit,  after  such 
an  experience  as  this,  to  think  of  '*  cutting  and 
running."  But  to  put  his  purpose  into  execution 
at  the  right  moment,  when  escape  from  the  valley 
could  be  seconded  by  escape  from  /the  coast,  was 
no  easy  matter.  How  Melville  managed  to  accom- 
plish the  feat,  and  lived  through  a  crisis  so  breath- 
less, to  acquaint  us  with  his  adventures,  let  his 
own  pages  tell.  We  have  already  drawn  upon 
them  to  snch  an  extent  as  to  have  no  room  for  a 
word  more. 
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A   SNOWDROP — ^JOHN  AU0U8T0S — ^JL  DREAM. 


From  the  DabUn  Unirsnitj  lUg^oa. 
A   SNOWDROP. 

How  shall  I  greet  the  snowdrop, 
The  angel  of  the  year, 
Shall  hope  again  come  with  a  smile, 
Or  memory  with  a  tear ! 

Calm  messenger  from  heaven, 
That  never  knew  a  sin, 
To  tell  us  all  is  well  without 
If  all  be  well  within. 

Above  thee,  in  the  twilight^ 

The  robin  sits  and  sings, 

He  hears  thy  bells  chiming  for  spring, 

And  sobs  between  his  wings. 

O,  never-ending  childhood, 

O,  everlasting  love. 

Is  this  a  dream  returned  from  heaven, 

Or  I  to  heaven  above ! 

I  see  my  little  garden 

Beside  the  old  sea-bay ; 

Bring  me  my  little  frock  and  spade — 

For  this  is  holiday ! 

Who  art  thou,  sneering  sinner! 
Recall  thy  withered  years — 
If  ever  thou  wert  innocent 
This  flower  would  bring  thee  tears. 

Let  vanity  come  hither. 
Kneel  down  awhile  and  pray— 
See  its  sin-twisted  visage  there 
Beside  Simplicity ! 

Let  coward  hearts  come  hither. 
That  bade  their  faith  adieu  ; 
See  this  frail  wrestler  with  the  storms. 
And  learn  how  to  be  true. 

Let  each  true  lover,  kneeling,     , 
Come  to  this  angel  blossom. 
Kiss  it,  and  pull  it,  for  the  one. 
And  only  for  one  bosom. 

If  she  be  true,  'tis  fittest 

Where  purity  should  rest ; 

Jewels  for  falsehood — ^flowers  for  love. 

For  like  to  like  is  best. 

•  ••••• 

Thou  art  no  sunshine  lover. 

Like  summer  blooms  to  die 

When  the  bursting  cloud  glooms  overhead, 

And  the  storm  goes  bitterly  by. 

The  dismal  blasts  of  winter 
Hare  dashed  thee  to  and  fro, 
Thon  hast  been  fettered  up  in  frost 
And  burdened  by  the  snow. 

Like  a  true-hearted  woman, 
When  all  are  gone  but  thee, 
Thy  blossom  stands  Lke  Faithfulness 
Amid  Adversity. 

•  ••••• 

If  every  lip  would  whisper. 
Since  last  it  pierced  the  snows. 
What  then  it  whispered,  this  palo  bell 
Would  crimson  like  the  rose. 

Some  are  gone  down  to  darkness. 
And  none  repeat  their  name ; 
Like  thee,  and  honor,  some  return, 
And  some  are  gone  to  shame. 

Some,  mocked,  betrayed,  forgotten, 
To  rengeaoce  meanly  flee ; 


Some,  with  forgiveness,  still  bend  o*er 
Ingratitude,  like  thee. 

And  some,  whose  bosoms  wore  thee 
With  hearts  as  pure,  are  now 
What  none  would  utter  near  a  thing  # 

So  innocent  as  thou. 

•  ••••• 

Tme  to  thyself  and  Nature, 
The  life  that  God  g^ve  thee 
Still  wears  the  smile  of  virgin  time 
To  shame  iniquity. 

Let  Fear  and  Cunning  tremble, 
No  failing  hearts  come  here  ! 
There  were  enchanted  flowers  of  old 
To  tell  when  they  were  nAr. 

Place  this  within  thy  girdle : 
Rash  girl,  beware  thy  hand ! 
This  is  the  flower — and  Memory 
The  Enchanter  with  his  wand ! 

If  thou  art  false,  with  smiling 
The  spell  will  fill  thine  eye ; 
If  thou  art  true,  the  conscious  heart 
Will  move  it  with  a  sigh. 

•  ••••• 

If  I  conld  speak  like  the  preacher, 
This  flower  my  text  should  be : 
Among  the  lilies  of  the  field 
There  is  not  one  like  thee. 


John  Augustus. — ^Everybody  has  heard  of  John 
Augustus,  the  poor  Shoemaker  of  Boston,  who  has 
rescued  from  vicious  courses  so  many  of  his  erring' 
and  unfortunaie  brothers  and  sisters.  The  follow- 
ing passage  is  from  a  poem  lately  delivered  before 
the  Boston  Mechanics'  Apprentices*  Association, 
by  its  president,  J.  M.  W.  Y  erring  ton  : 

But  one  there  lives  in  humbler  life  obscnre, 
Who  still  moves  on,  the  solace  of  the  poor ; 
Who  deems  no  breast  so  lost  to  virtue's  glow. 
Though  framed  to  earth  and  fashioned  to  its  woe. 
Thai  will  not  turn,  enforced  hj  kindliest  power, 
Back  to  the  memory  of  an  holier  hour ; 
Who  sees  in  man,  whatever  his  stains  may  be, 
A  brother  hastening  to  eternity. 
Though  nursed  in  sin  and  bred  in  passions  wild, 
Beholds  the  image  of  his  Maker's  child ; 
Who  does  fur  pity  whatsoe'er  he  can. 
Giving  the  world  "  assurance  of  a  roan." 
His  name  ye  ask  ?    Go,  mark  the  falling  tear 
Drop  on  the  dungeon  as  his  form  draws  near; 
Behold  the  wanton,  weeping  o'er  her  shame. 
Still  mingle,  with  her  tears,  Augustus'  name. 
Learn  here  the  lesson — if  ye  need  it  still- 
Man  lacks  not  means,  when  love  inspires  the  will. 

A  Dream. — The  following  statement  is  commii* 
nicated  npon  such  authority,  that  we  have  no 
doubt  of  Its  truth.  The  engine  driver,  Hedges, 
(killed  on  the  Norwich  railway,)  resided  with  his 
wife  at  Ely. — On  the  night  previous  to  the  acci* 
dent,  he  was  awakened  by  a  loud  scream  from  his 
wife,  followed  by  an  hysterical  fit.  Upon  her  re- 
covery, she  said  she  had  had  a  frightful  dream — that 
he  was  killed  by  an  accident  to  the  train.  He 
laughed  at  her  timidity,  and  ridiculed  her  super- 
stition, but  next  morning  she  implored  him,  with 
tears,  not  to  drive  the  engine  that  day,  and  as  he 
left  the  door  and  hade  her  good-bye,  she  was 
seiaed  with  another  fit  of  hysterira,  to  which 
she  was  subject.  He  went  back,  kissed  her,  and 
left  her  in  charge  of  a  neighbor.  She  never  saw 
her  husband  again  alive.— Bury  (Eng.)  PoU. 
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Skawing  how  Peel  wentfuriher  than  he  intended, 
^  and  came  safe  home  again.' 

Sol  Robert  was  a  minister 

Of  credit  and  renown  ; 
And  eke,  by  Tirtae  of  his  place, 

Adviser  to  the  crown. 

Now  Richard  Cobden  said  to  him, 

'*  Protected  corn  has  been 
Through  thrice  ten  tedious  yean,  since  eightp 

Teen  hundred  and  fifteen. 

**  Yet  landlords  and  eke  tenants  say 

Of  profits  they  despair ; 
Despite  protection,  growing  com 

Is  a  losing  afiair. 

<*  There 's  Mr.  Bright,  and  there 's  myself, 

And  Mr.  Fox — make  three ; 
We  'to  raised  a  league,  and  you  must  ride 

(As  Ben  says)  after  we.*' 

Said  Peel,  '*  Your  doctrines  I  admire. 

But  I  am  only  one ; 
Still,  if  the  duke  will  stick  to  me, 

I  *11  try  what  can  be  done. 

"  I  am  a  premier  stout  and  bold,  • 

As  all  my  party  know ; 
And  my  good  friends  in  Manchester 

Will  lend  their  horse  to  go." 

Now  see  him  in  his  new  Tariflf, 

On  Free  Trade — ^noble  steed ! 
Full  slowly  taking  duties  off. 

With  caution  and  good  heed. 

Then  came  the  blight,  and  fears  arose 

We  'd  not  have  food  to  eat, 
F^ee  Trade,  from  walking,  'gan  to  trot, 

Which  shook  Peel  in  ms  seat. 

'*  Fairly  and  softly,*'  Peel  he  cried, 

But  reel  he  cried  in  vain ; 
The  trot  became  a  gallop  soon, 

And  Free  Trade  flew  amain. 

Then  giving  up,  as  needs  he  must 

Who  cannot  help  his  plight, 
Peel  seized  Free  Trade,  and  like  a  shot 

Flew  past  Protection  quite. 

Free  Trade,  who  by  a  tory  lord 

Had  ne'er  been  crossed  before, 
What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got 

Did  wonder  more  and  more. 

Away  went  Robert — neck  or  nought 

Past  radical  and  whig ; 
He  little  thought  when  he  began 

His  bill  would  be  so  big. 

The  Post  did  bark,  the  Herald  screamed, 

Out  spoke  the  farmers  all, 
And  every  duke  cried  out  "  For  shame !" 

As  loud  as  he  could  bawl. 

Away  went  Robert !     Who  but  he? 

Free  Trade  still  gaining  ground, 
He  carries  weight — he  Ul  win  his  race, 

His  horse's  wind  is  sound. 


SUIl,  as  division-day  drew  near 

'T  was  wonderful  to  view 
How  overboard  the  men  in  place 

Their  old  convictions  threw. 

Through  manufactures  of  all  kinds 

His  gambols  he  did  play, 
And  came  to  Com  Laws  at  the  last. 

Which  stood  dead  in  the  way. 

The  sliding-scale  he  knocked  about 

Unto  his  friends*  dismay. 
And  fixed  how  that  at  three  yean*  end 

The  tax  should  die  away. 

Free  Trade,  not  satisfied  at  all 

To  wait  for  three  yea»  more. 
Straight  gallopped  off  with  all  his  might, 

As  he  had  done  before. 

Away  went  Robert,  with  the  league 

Still  thundering  at  his  heel, 
Insisting  loud  on  total  and 

Immediate  repeal. 

The  country  membere  in  the  house, 

Thus  seeing  Robert  fly. 
With  Lord  John  Russell  in  his  rear, 

Set  up  a  hue  and  cry : 

"  Stop  thief!    Stop  thief!  a  highway  man  :'* 
Not  one  of  them  was  mute,  "" 

And  Ben  D'Israeli  and  Colquhonn 
Did  join  in  the  purauit. 

In  the  •*  Protection"  heavy  coach, 

The  upper  house  gave  chase ; 
But  Free  Trade's  bottom  bone,  and  wind, 

Made  it  a  hopeless  race. 

The  race  is  run,  the  race  is  won 

With  credit  and  renown  ; 
Nor  did  Free  Trade  draw  bwath  until 

The  Corn  Laws  he  ran  down. 

Now  let  us  sing  Long  live  the  league, 

And  Cobden,  long  live  he ; 
And  when  Peel  next  doth  ride  Free  Trade, 

May  Punch  his  laureat  be. 

Nicholas  "  at  Home." — His  imperial  majesty 
has  been  in  a  high  passion.  Like  many  small  do- 
mestic tyrants,  he  had  a  face  of  honey,  and  words 
sweet  as  sugar-plums,  when  abroad;  but,  once 
come  home  again,  he  looks  the  old  fury,  and  raps 
out  his  customary  had  language.  To  be  sure  he 
gave  the  order  of  Saint  Lollypop — or  some  order 
worthy  of  the  calendar — ^to  his  son  for  his  good  be- 
havior :  (whether  the  youth  had  chained  and  starved 
and  scourged  a  convent  of  nuns,  after  the  example 
of  gracious  papa,  has  not  yet  transpired.)  Next, 
however,  his  imperial  cnielty  took  to  task  all  his 
ministere;  snubbing  some,  breaking  some,  and 
hinting  at  Siberia  to  othere.  And  what  for?  They 
had  brought  disrepute  upon  his  government ;  they 
had  been  tyrannous  and  sanguinary,  and  had  caused 
him  to  be  reprimanded  by  the  pope  !  A  nd  all  this 
is  to  throw  dust — devil's  dust,  surely,  if  any  dust 
soever  may  deserve  th'3  name — in  the  eyes  of  his 
holiness.  It  is  needful  that  there  should  be  a  sac- 
rifice of  somebody,  to  conciliate  the  Vatican,  and  so- 
Nicholas  offere  up  a  ininister  or  a  governor.  Does- 
the  reader  recollect  the  sacrifice  required  to  stay 
the  plague  among  the  beasts?   It  was  not  the  lion,. 


or  the  tiger,  or  the  wolf,  for  its  carnivoroot  sins ; 
not  the  men-eaters  and  flock-destroyers;  but  the 
|>oor  ass,  that  confessed,  in  a  moment  of  tempta- 
tion, to  have  eaten  a  cabbage.  And  some  such 
yictim  does  Nicholas  offer  to  his  holiness ! 


Emigration  may  be  defined  the  act  of  leaving 
one's  native  country  to  settle  in  another.  When 
the  act  is  accompanied  by  that  of  leaving  one's  na- 
tive creditors  without  having  settled  in  one's  own 
country,  the  probability  that  one  will  go  and  settle 
in  another  country  is  exceedingly  remote— some- 
times, indeed,  more  remote  than  the  place  to  which 
the  emigrant  betakes  himself.  The  object  of  an 
emigrant  is  usually  to  obtain  land  abroad,  but  he 
has  sometimes  very  good  grounds  at  home  for  dis- 
appearing. Occasionally  he  goes  into  the  hush,  and 
clears  away  the  wood,  an  operation  for  which,  by 
cutting  his  stick,  he  has  already  prepared  himself. 
It  is  said  that  an  emigrant  is  one  who  finds  that  he 
is  not  in  demand  at  home,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for 
some  emigrants,  particularly  those  to  Boulogne, 
and  other  foreign  watering-places,  have  been  in 
very  great  demand  at  hqme  before  emigration. 
Some  have  objected  to  emito^tion  on  the  score  that 
every  person  who  quits  a  kingdom,  takes  from  it, 
in  his  own  person,  so  much  capital  and  labor. 
This  is  very  true  in  some  cases,  for  if  I  lend  my 
friend  five  hundred  pounds,  and  he  suddenly  emi- 
grates, it  4s  probable  he  will  take  that  amount  of 
capital  with  him,  and  will  cause  also  a  fearful 
waste  of  labor  by  giving  me  the  useless  trouble  of 
looking  after  him.  This  is  sound  political  econo- 
my, which  we  have  acquired  by  submitting  our- 
selves to  a  course  of  good  grinding  in  mill  for  the 
last  fortnight. 

A  WASHINGTON  WAR-CRT. 

Raise  high  the  shoot  of  warfare ! 

E*en  now  proud  England  cowers, 
As  Washington  upon  her  head    ' 

Scorn  and  saliva  showers. 
Soon  the  great  Columbian  eagle    ^ 

O'er  ocean  wide  shall  soar ; 
With  cock-tail  and  mint-julep, 

He 's  already  half  seas  o'er. 

Arise,  arouse  for  Oregon ! —         , 

Prate  not  to  us  of  rifhtf 
Sons  of  the  pilgrim  fathers. 

We  take  our  stand  on  wight. 
The  favored  race  of  freedom 

Are  not  the  men  to  flinch 
From  the  spread  of  sacred  slavery 

And  the  blessed  law  of  Lynch. 

'T  is  not  in  down-trod  England 

As  in  this  happy  land. 
Where  each  man  wops  his  nigffei, 

And  none  may  hold  his  hand; 
Not  as  in  out-worn  Europe— 

Opinion  here  is  free. 
And  no  man  dares  to  contradict 

The  sovereign  mob*s  decree ! 

Democracy  wants  elbow-foom 

To  put  its  branches  forth  ; 
Our  south  is  cramped  by  Mexico, 

By  Canada  our  north. 
Spread,  pioneers  of  progress. 

Your  sway  from  shore  to  shore, 
With  unanswerable  arguments 

And  mounted  rifle-corps. 


With  bowie  kniv«B  and  bnllets 

We  '11  enforce  the  righu  of  man ; 
In  the  holy  name  of  Justice 

We  '11  take  whate'er  we  can. 
The  south  shall  send  her  slave-holders. 

To  bid  the  world  be  free ! 
Pennsylvania  her  defaulters. 

To  teach  it  honesty ! 

CATCHING   ABD-KL-KADBR. 

There  can't  be  the  slightest  qnestion 
That  the  French  are  a  very  great 

But  the  special  line 

In  which  they  shine, 
Is  the  spread  ot  civilization. 

With  pride  they  may  point  to  Al^em, 
And  ask  you,  in  Africa  where  la 
Another  town 

Where  a  man  may  sit  down. 
To  dine  ti  la  carte  as  at  Very'sf 

Some  millions  of  men  and  money 
An  insignificant  price  is, 
.     For  instructing  shoals, 

Of  Mahometan  souls, 
In  the  practice  of  Christian 


John  Bull  complains  of  the  i 
From  Bona  to  the  Sahara ; 
,   But  they  're  all  a  joke, 

And  end  in  smoke, 
As  witness  the  caverns  of  Dahxa. 

The  world  says  Bugeaud's  troopers 
Give  no  quarter  at  all  in  battle, 
But 't  is  false,  I  declare. 
They  often  spare 
The  women,  and  always  the  cattls. 

With  these  philanthropic  feelings. 
Can  anything  be  harder, 

Than  that  glorious  France, 

In  each  advance, 
Should  be  thwarted  by  Abd-el-Kader? 

So  with  unfeigned  satisfaction, 

We  heard  that  the  conqueror  of  Isly, 
Brave  Marshal  Bugeaud, 
Was  determined  to  go 
And  take  this  chieAain  so  grizly. 

He  made  the  most  perfect  arrangements 
For  catching  him  ere  he  started. 

But  whenever  he  got 

To  a  suitable  spot, 
Abd-el-Kader  had  just  departed. 

When  the  marshal  after  him  trundled, 
To  secure  the  rascal  trusting. 
All  at  once  he  'd  appear, 
And  annoy  his  rear 
In  a  manner  the  most  disgusting. 

There  was  great  expectation  in  Paris, 
But  to  the  war  minister's  sorrow. 
The  telegraph's  tale 
Ran  thus,  without  fail, 
'<  The  capture  's  put  ofiTtill  to-morrow.'' 

Then  the  marshal  sent  General  Tnssof, 
With  his  cavalry  to  match  him ; 

They  ne*er  met  with  defeat. 

And  always  beat ; 
But  somehow,  could  never  catch  him. 


Fnaee  won  Tielories  by  dosens — 
And  each  day,  as  the  marshal  strode  on. 

We  were  save  to  hear 

That  they  'd  missed  the  Emir, 
But  killed  the  horse  he  rode  oq. 

Six  times  they  Ve  shot  Boo-Mazs, 
And  given  his  Arabs  a  licking ; 

But  each  time  he  was  slain, 

He  got  up  again — 
And  sUll  is  alive  and  kicking. 

And  there  *s  one  fact  grows  more  polling 
As  one  thinks  about  it  the  longer ; — 

Abd-el-Kader's  horde, 

Though  oft  put  to  the  sword, 
Keeps  still  getting  stronger  and  stronger. 

But  still,  that  he  will  be  taken, 
Is  certain  from  one  reflection — 
That  *t  is  ever  so  long, 
Since  the  folks  at  Tou/on, 
Made  ^*  arrangements  for  his  reception." 

If  the  marshal  canU  make  the  capture. 
He  *d  better  at  once  have  owned  it ; 

And  to  save  delays, 

Said  in  nlay-bill  phrase, 
He  'd  ^'  indefinitely  postponed"  it. 

Of  oourae  we  would  n*t  insinuate 

That  brave  Bugeaud  could  throw  the  hatchet ; 

But  we  venture  to  print 

Mrs.  Glasse's  old  hint 
About  dressing  a  hare — ^'  first  catch  it." 


9r 


The  one  that 's  just  now  coming  off''B  the  choieesi 

to  my  mind : 
When  in  solemn  ring  of  gentlemen,  adhesive  to 

their  places, 
Sir  Robert  and  the  ministers  o'er  Hansard  make 

wry  faces. 
And  the  premier,  forced  to  eat  his  words,  adople 

the  boldest  course 
Of  washing  down  his  humble  pie  with  floods  of  his 

ewAsauee. 


▲  VOICE  FROM  THE  COMMONS'   TABLE. 

For  may  talk  about  the  banquets  of  Lucullus  and 

Apicius, 
Of  the  regent's  petit  soupers  so  yolatile  and  vicious ; 
Of  turtle  soup  at  Birch's,  of  whitebait  at  Black- 

waM, 
But  the  banquet  nightly  spread  on  me  is  rarer  than 

them  all. 
I  show  no  guests  round  rumps  or  loins  from  fatted 

flocks  or  herds, 
But  honorable  members  all  eating  their  own  words. 

Of  my  repast  the  first  course  is  absurdities  and 

blunders. 
And  the  second  recantations  and  compulsory  knock- 

unders  : 
On  me  Sir  Robert  bolted  all  he  'd  said  unto  the  na- 
tion. 
And  made  a  meal  of  his  own  words  about  emanci- 
pation; 
And  the  Tapers,  and  the  Tadpoles,  who  followed 

his  example, 
To  make  up  for  the  nauseous  meal,  found  the  loaves 

and  fishes  ample. 
On  me  irnm  Grahame's  meal  was  spread,  when 

(with  him  no  rare  occurrence)  he 
Ate  up  both  facts  and  figures  out  of  his  *'  corn  and 

currency." 
And  on  me,  the  previous  process  of  rumination 

o'er, 
Tlie  world  now  sees  him  gulp  again  what  he  'd  dis- 

goi^ed  before. 
I'vehad  Palmerston  before  me,  how  oft  'tis  hard 

to  say. 
To  swallow  his  own  high-spiced  words  in  the  most 

nnblushing  way. 
Bat  of  all  the  entertainments  I  've  provided  of  the 

kind, 


A  VISIT   TO  THE   PUNCH  OFFICE,   BT   THE   XUfe  OF 
SAXONY    AND   DR.    CABU«. 

Being,  like  Sir  £.  Bulwer  Lytton,  betievers  in 
'*  the  great  German  nation"  as  critics,  we  extract 
from  the  very  characteristic  work  of  Dr.  Carus, 
who  accompanied  the  King  of  Saxony  on  his  visit 
to  England  m  1844,  the  following  account  of  a  visit 
to  our  office.  We  remember  the  incident  perfectly. 
We  translate,  as  literally  as  the  language  will 
allow,  from  the  doctor's  work,  England  und  Schott" 
land  imjakre  1844,  von  Dr,  C.  G.  Carus^  stertMl 
Berlin,  1845  :— 

**  ^  the  evening  we  again  enjoyed  the  richly- 
tasting-though-appetite-of-the-uninitiated-foreigner- 
provoking-and-over-loading-English-dinner.  {Jjeck' 
erhaften'Sonst-aber-des-ungewichtes-Ausldnders-Ap- 
petit'enegendm^und'gleich  -  uberladenden  -Mtttogi" 
mahl.) 

**  His  of  all  highest  and  most  gracious  majestj^ 
indulged  in  the  contemplation-provoking-and-indi- 
gestion-in-most-cases-averting  pipe,  and  after  long- 
est drawn  pufib,  suddenly  me,  his  favored  and  & 
voted  chamber-and-privy-councillor  on  the  back 
slappinfi,  said — '  Shall  we  to  the  laughter-provok- 
ing -  and-with  -  kings-freely-  but-inofiensi  vely-joking 
Punch  (Spotthafies^nd'mit-lConigen'im-fmen'Unr 
schuldigen'Scherzen-spiclendes-Punch  bureau)  betake 
ourselves?'  *  Gladly,' replied  1.  The  handsome 
English  carriages,  each  by  four  foaming  and  glossy 
horses  in  harness  of  the  briffhtest-and-wiui-the- 
most- expensive -ornaments -bedecked,  (We  spare 
the  reader  the  German  equivalent,  which  fills  our 
lines,)  leather-caparisoned,  drawn,  were  at  the 
door..  The  faithful,  royal-and-court-highest-cere- 
monial-coachman  Johann,  proud  to  carry  his  majes- 
ty, drove  with  impetuous  speed  u»  the  with-dirt-oh- 
scured-b  ut-  with-the-rays-  of-h  umor-magnificently  ir- 
radiated region  of  Whitefriars. 

'*  Here,  indeed,  were  we  royally  and  with  beam- 
ing cordiality  by  the  intelligent  and  maliciously 
smiling  (hbhnisch  lachend)  Punch  received.  AcX 
Goti !  This  was  an  evening  to  be  ever  by  us  of 
the  royal  suit  remembered.  I,  to-grave-studies- 
from  -  my-y  outh  -  addicted  -  and  -  at-Ulm  -by-my-  com- 
rades-of-the-Kneip-often-as-*  Dummy  '-(Z>iimm- 
ib«/^)-8aluted  man,  felt  inspired  by  the  atmosphere, 
ana,  the  permission  of  his  gracious  majesty  first 
procured,  retired  to  a  small,  and  with-mean-fumi- 
ture-sparingly-filled  room,  which  was  the  oentral 
point,  {das  central  punct,)  as  I  was  informed,  of  the 
great  I  (des  grosses  Ich)  which,  subjectively  consid- 
ered, may  be  described  as  humor  of  the  finest  and 
most  Shaksperian  ,-aa-by-the-Gennans-alone-under- 
stood-character,  and  objectively  contemplated  is 
Punch,  (We  have  not  the  least  notion  what  the 
doctor  means  ;  we  remember  he  insisted  on  being 
left  alone  in  the  editor's  room,  where  he  remained 
for  nearly  half-an-hour,  groaning  heavily  but  re- 
fusing all  offers  of  assistance  or  refreshment  We 
did  not  know  till  we  read  his  book,  how  he  WM 
employed.) 

**  Here  did  I  earnestly  and  with  true  GenoM 


ge 


FUHOH. 


hoiMBtj  (foahre  DettUche  Tapferkeit)  to  make  a  joke 
endeavor — unhappily — ^withoot  saocess. 

**  How  often  have  I  excellent  jokes  in  church, 
and  otherwise  at  my  leisure  in  unsaitable  places, 
made !  Yet  now,  after  strenuoos  and  long-repeatr 
ed  efforts,  my  brain,  without  the  leasi  glimpse  of 
humor,  to  dry  and  unsatiBftustory  scholastic  recol- 
lections abandoned  remained. 

"  His  majesty,  who  knew  the  object  for  which  I 
the  small  room  had  slily  sought,  seemed  at  my 
failure,  in  his  indulgent  serenity,  disappointed. 

*'  Here,  in  this  magnificent  establishment,  is 
joke-making  in  its  highest  and  most  sublimated 
form,  at-an-immense-expense-by-richly-remunera- 
ted-humorists  carried  on.  The  nnmber  of  every- 
week-bj^the-engine»-printed-and-through-the-post- 
office-distributed  copies  amounts,  as  I  was  oy  a 
small  but  intelligent  printer's  boy  informed,  to  half 
a  million ;  and  is  into  all  the-in-this-vastly-extend- 
ed-empire-used-languages,  by  the  authors  them- 
selves—of-languages-universally-perfect-masters — 
translated.  Gifts  in  rich  profusion,  from  kings  and 
ministers,  lie  in  warehouses  under  the  j^rinting-of- 
fice — but  these,  by  no  bribe,  could  I  mduc^  the 
guardian  of  them  to  show  us. 

'*  That  evening  remains  in  my  memo^  a  clear 
and^  brilliant,  with-rivers-of-pleaaant-recollection- 
perpetually-green  oasis.  But  one  regret  is  present 
— that  I  could  not  make  a  joke." 

NINE   GROANS  FOR   THfi  MAN   THAT  WC  CHEERED  ! 
A  0ONO  OF  MONOrOLT. 

Ye  dukes,  lords,  and  squires,  and  knights  of  the 
shires, 

Cry  out  on  the  name  once  revered ! 
We  're  abandoned  by  Peel  for  the  national  weal : 

Nine  groans  for  the  man  that  we  cheered ! 

What  is  it  to  us,  all  this  clamor  and  fuss 
Concerning  the  famine  that 's  feared  ? 

Our  sole  interest  we  thought  he  'd  consult — as  he 
ought : 
Nine  groans  for  the  man  that  we  cheered ! 

Whilst  we  howl,  hiss,  and  yelp,  we  're  aware  he 
can't  help 
Pursuing  the  course  he  has  steered. 
Bat  we  're  vexed  and  we  're  grieved,  and  besides 
we  *re  deceived : 
So,  nine  groans  for  the  man  that  we  cheered ! 

For  our  cause  going  in,  through  thick  and  through 
thin. 
We  believed  that  opinion  he  'd  beard. 
Right  or  wrong,  never  mind — ^he  has  left  us  be- 
hind ; 
Then  nine  groans  for  the  man  that  we  cheered ! 

Though  the  sovereign's  behest  backed  the  coun- 
try's reqnest. 
That 's  no  reason  why  he  should  have  veered. 
No :  our  rents  to  defend  should  have  been  all  his 
end; 
So,  nine  groans  for  the  man  that  we  cheered ! 

A   MINISTERIAL  QUARTET. 

The  following  little  classical  quartet  was  sung 
just  before  the  temporary  dissolution  of  the  minis- 
try. Lord  Stanley,  who  took  a  part  in  the  quartet, 
destroyed  the  harmony  and  ultimately  put  an  end 
to  the  concert.  He  would  not  agree  to  subdue  his 
Toice  sufficiently,  or,  in  other  words,  to  sing  small, 
and  he  was  consequently  kept  out  of  the  arrange- 
ments when  the  ministerial  sons  of  harmony  met 
together  again  for  the  purpose  of  practising  the  new 


tunes,  and  adopting  the  airs  and  variations  of  the 
premier.  But  we  are  losing  sight  of  the  qoartet, 
which  ran  as  follows . — 

Lord  Stanley,  (aridanHno.) 
Corn  must  go  up,  up,  up. 

Sir  R.  Peel,  (can  expressione.) 
Com  must  come  down,  down,  down. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Uon  strepitoJ) 
Here  we  go  backwards  and  forwaraa. 

Sir  R.  Peel,  (vivace  allegro.) 
I  shall  go  round,  round,  round. 

After  giving  this  line  with  unusual  empbaras. 
Sir  R.  Peel,  looking  round  him,  exclaimed,  with 
considerable  meaning,  *'  Now  then,  chorus,  gentle- 
men, if  you  please ;  let  me  hear  you  all  sing  out 
plainly  after  me, 

'  I  shall  go  round,  round,  round.' " 

Lord  Stanley  positively  refused  to  do  so,  oboerv- 
ing  that  it  was  quite  out  of  his  compass,  and  he 
hM  not  sufficient  flexibility  to  get  over  the  difli- 
culty. 

A  long  discussion  ensued,  which  ended  in  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  concert,  and  the  total  sac- 
rifice of  harmony.  After  a  little  rehearsal,  how- 
ever, the  difficulty  has  been  got  over  by  nearly  all 
the  principals,  who  now  sing 

'^  Here  we  go  round,  round,  round,'* 
with  as  much  energy  as  the  premier  himself  ooold 
desure  to  throw  into  it. 


Campbell's  Life  of  Brougham. — Considerable 
curiosity  will  be  felt  to  know  what  Lord  Campbell 
will  say  of  his  ftiend  Brougham  when  it  comes  to 
the  time  of  the  former  to  tackle  the  latter  in  the 
"  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors."  We  can  fancy 
Ihat  we  trace  in  Lord  Campbell's  Life  of  Hattoo — 
the  dancing  chancellor — a  few  sly  hits  at  Brougham. 
While  tapping  Hatton's  toes,  liie  biographer  seems 
to  be  at  the  same  time  rapping  Brougham's  knuc- 
kles. Surely  the  passages  in  which  we  are  in- 
formed of  the  effect  produced  on  the  people  by  the 
elevation  of  the  former,  are  intended  to  convey  sev- 
eral severe  digs  against  the  latter.  We  are  told, 
ostensibly  of  Hatton,  but  we  suspect  covertly  of 
Brougham,  that  "  when  the  report  was  first  spread 
that  he  was  to  be  raised  to  the  chancellorship,  most 
people  regarded  it  as  a  joke,  and  would  not  believe 
in  its  possibility  until  they  saw  him  openly  presid- 
ing in  the  court." 

Ijord  Campbell  evidently  means  this  as  a  hit  at 
his  friend  Vaux,  whose  elevation  was  a  joke  to  all 
but  to  the  suitors  in  chancery.  For  them  it  was  a 
very  serious  matter. 

In  the  Life  of  Shaftesbury  too.  Lord  Brougham 
evidently  comes  in  for  no  small  share  of  satire. 
Speaking  professedly  of  Shaftesbury,  but  reallv  of 
Brougham,  Lord  Campbell  observes :  ''  Had  he 
called  in  judges  and  masters  in  chancery  as  asses- 
sors, he  might  have  avoided  any  palpable  absurdi- 
ties, but  despising  all  learning  that  he  did  not  knoWf 
he  tliought  he  was  filter  to  decide  than  any  of  them, 
and  he  scorned  their  advice. ^^  This  may  be  like 
Shaftesbury  a  little,  but  it  is  like  Brougham  a  great 
deal  more ;  and,  as  it  was  said  of  Cssar  and  Pom- 
pey,  that  they  were  "  very  much  alike,"  especially 
Pompey,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Shaftesbury  and 
Brougham  seem  to  have  been  very  much  alike  in 
their  arrogance,  especially  Brougham.  We  thought 
that  Campbell  would  hardly  throw  away  the  chuoe 
of  having  a  fling  at  Brougham,  and  it  is  clear  that 
he  has  not  done  so. 
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Arm  experiencing  for  two  days  the  miseries 
attending  rough  weather  in  the  Black  Sea,  it  was 
with  feelines  of  inexpressible  satisfaction  that  we 
found  our  Tittle  vessel  floating  along  the  smooth 
water  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  We  had  the 
tedium  of  a  quarantine  before  us ;  but  it  did  not 
extend  to  the  Turkish  side  of  the  river  ;  and  we 
accordingly  went  ashore  at  a  beautiful  little  vil- 
lage, where  the  captain  stopped  for  an  hour  to 
lake  in  provisions.  We  had,  however,  miscalcu* 
lated  the  hospitality  or  rather  toleration  of  these 
rural  followers  of  Mahomet ;  for  the  moment  we 
entered  the  place,  we  were  followed  by  a  growl- 
ing crowd,  full  of  fury  at  the  sight  of  a  set  of 
giaours,  and  in  the  end  we  had  to  save  ourselves 
y  flight  from  a  shower  of  stones  with  which  they 
assailed  us.  Next  morning,  awaking  at  five 
o'clock,  we  found  our  bark  anchored  in  the  harbor 
ofWidden,  the  principal  town  of  Bulgaria,  and 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  Pasha  Eiredeen.  A 
message  from  the  captain  requested  that  I  would 
eome  upon  deck  to  act  as  interpreter. 

I  was  not  long  in  obeying  the  summons,  and 
Iband  the  passengers  and  officers  of  the  steamer 
•orrounding  a  man  whom  I  at  once  distinguished 
to  be  a  Greek,  though  he  wore  the  Turkish  cos- 
tome,  and  who  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  make 
himself  understood,  with  a  few  words  of  wretched 
Italian,  by  a  party  who,  except  ourselves,  (ten- 
aisted  solely  of  French  and  Hungarians.  He  was 
greatly  relieved  when  I  addressed  him  in  Romaic, 
and  he  at  once  explained  the  purport  of  his  visit. 
His  Highness  Eiredeen  Pasha,  whose  doctor  he 
was,  hi^  sent  him  to  request  that  he  would  go  and 
Tisit  him,  as  he  had  very  seldom  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  Franks,  and  particularly  ladies.  He  had 
desired  the  doctor  to  use  his  utmost  eloquence  in 
•eeoring  our  consent,  and  had  sent  several  soldiers 
of  his  own  guard  to  conduct  us  in  safety  to  the 
palace.  Our  captain,  who  seemed  greatly  to 
dread  oflfendlng  the  pasha,  declared  that  he  could 
not  refuse,  and  that  the  visit  would  be  highly 
interesting ;  assuring  me,  at  the  same  tfrne,  that 
the  presence  of  the  formidable-looking  guard  would 
amply  secure  us  from  any  annoyance.  It  was 
therefore  decided  that  we  were  to  go  ;  but  when  I 
prepared  to  follow  the  doctor  on  shore,  I  found 
that  oar  ailventures  of  the  preceding  evening  had 
ao  far  cooled  the  ardor  of  most  of  the  travellers, 
that  no  one  seemed  disposed  to  accompany  me  ex- 
cept two  Frenchmen,  our  own  intimate  friends  and 
travelling  companions. 

It  was  a  large  and  really  picturesque  town,  the 
streets  broad  and  handsome,  lined  with  the  open 
stalls  where  the  Turks  habitually  transact  busi- 
ness, and  many  of  them  covered  in,  so  as  to  Ten- 
der it  agreeable  to  walk  through  them  even  in  the 
heat  of  the  day.  As  we  passed  along,  preceded 
and  surronnded  by  the  soldiers,  we  were  struck 
with  the  terror  which  they  seemed  to  inspire 
among  the  people,  who,  so  far  from  showing  any 
disposition  to  injure  us,  scarcely  even  dared  to 
raise  their  eyes.  The  doctor,  who  had  been 
absent  many  years  from  Greece,  was  delighted  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  talking  his  own  language, 
and  gave  me  much  information  as  we  proceeded  : 
he  told  me  that  the  pasha  was  exceedingly  rich 
and  powerful,  and  had  many  thousand  subjects. 
The  late  Sulun  Mahrooud  had  given  him  hia  own 


adopted  daughter  in  marriage,  and  my  new 
acquaintance  promised  to  endeavor  to  obtain  per- 
mission fur  me  to  visit  the  harem ;  but  this,  he 
said,  was  a  favor  rarely  granted  to  any  one,  and 
would  depend  entirely  on  the  pasha  being  favor 
ably  disposed  towards  us.  He  then  asked  me 
why  the  other  passengers  had  not  accepted  the 
invitation  ;  and  when  I  mentioned  the  cause  of 
their  fears,  he  instantly  begged  I  would  describe 
the  principal  actors  in  the  assault,  and  give  the 
name  of  the  village,  **  for,*'  he  said,  **the  pasha 
will  have  them  all  punished  instantly  ;  he  is  anx- 
ious to  encourage  strangers  to  come  here."  Now, 
I  knew  that  in  Turkey  punishment  invariably 
means  decapitation,  and  1  could  not  help  thinking 
that  such  summary  vengeance,  taken  on  a  wliole 
population,  would  by  no  means  tend  to  produce  an 
encouraging  eflfect  on  the  minds  of  the  travellers 
he  wished  to  conciliate.  My  companions  were  of 
the  same  opinion.  We  therefore  extorted  a 
promise  from  the  doctor  that  he  would  say  nothing 
ou  the  subject,  and  very  soon  found  ourselves  at 
the  gate  of*^  the  palace.  It  was  a  dwelling  by  no 
means  unworthy  of  a  prinoe,  and  covering  a  large 
space  of  ground.  We  passed  through  a  handsome 
gateway  guarded  by  sentinels,  and  entered  an  im- 
mense court  almost  entirely  filled  with  soldiers. 
The  building  itself  was  low,  and  very  irregular, 
consisting  principally  of  a  succession  of  long  gal- 
leries and  terraces ;  but  there  was  also  an  endless 
number  of  rooms,  each  destined  to  a  separate  pur- 
pose, which  the  doctor  named  to  us  ss  we  passed 
through  them — the  waiting-room,  the  audience- 
chamber,  the  room  where  the  courts  of  justice 
were  held,  and  so  on  ;  and  in  all  of  these,  motley 
groups  were  to  be  seen,  of  just  such  persons  as  in 
more  civilised  parts  of  the  world  invariably  crowd 
round  the  dwellings  of  the  great.  The  pasha's 
own  dependents  seemed  very  numerous,  and 
several  of  them  now  officiously  led  the  way  to  the 
room  where  we  were  to  wait  his  highness.  The 
furniture  consisted  solely  of  a  long  low  divan, 
amply  supplied  with  cushions,  and  several  baskets 
filled  with  the  rarest  flowers.  The  doctor,  and 
several  others  who  followed  us  in,  took  off"  their 
slippers  on  entering  the  apartment,  and  then 
ranged  themselves  round  it,  their  hands  crossed 
on  their  bosom.  During  the  interval  of  delay 
which  followed,  we  remained  in  great  admiration 
of  the  view  from  the  windows,  which  was  most 
striking ;  the  strange  Oriental  town,  composed  of 
the  most  fantastic  buildings,  and  half  hid  by  fine 
•old  trees,  lay  smiling  in  the  sunshine,  on  the 
banks  of  the  noble  river.  Suddenly  a  great  move- 
ment was  manifest  in  the  outer  room,  and  the  doc- 
tor, with  somewhat  of  trepidation,  announced  the 
pasha.  Two  or  three  soldiers  entered,  and  took 
their  station  at  the  door,  and  his  highness  almost 
instantly  appeared,  leaning  on  two  Turks.  He 
was  a  tall,  good-looking  man,  with  piercing  dark 
eyes,  and  a  grave  stern  expression  of  countenance ; 
he  wore  the  tight-fitting  braided  surtout,  and  the 
red  cap  or  fea,  drawn  down  over  his  strongly- 
marked  eyebrovTs,  and  his  peaked  black  beard  fell 
almost  to  his  waist,  where  a  magnificent  sword 
was  secured  by  a  leathern  belt.  He  possessed  a 
dignity  of  manner  which  was  really  quite  im- 
posing; coming  forward  without  speaking,  he 
took  my  hand,  and  requested  me  to  sit  on  the 
divan  beside  bim,  and  then  turning  to  the  doctor, 
directed  him  to  introduce  my  two  companions,  and 
ordered  stools  to  be  brought,  that  they  might  sit 
opposite  to  him.    We  were  amused  to  see  that  the 
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poor  dootor,  formerly  m  and  talkative,  had  sud- 
denly  subsided  into  tne  most  humble  and  sub- 
missive of  beings.  He  acted  as  interpreter— for 
his  highness  spoke  nothing  hut  Turkish — and 
some  minutes  were  spent  in  going  through  the 
usual  compliments  with  all  due  formality.  Pipes 
were  then  brought  in  by  two  negro  slaves ;  and 
one,  splendidly  inlaid  with  jewels,  was  offered  to 
me.  1  was  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the 
ceremonious  usages  which  are  **  de  rigueur*'  in  an 
Eastern  visit ;  and  I  therefore,  to  the  utter  aston- 
ishment of  my  French  friends,  composedly  took  it, 
and  saluted  the  pasha  with  all  the  solemnity  I 
could  muster.  It  is  only  strict  politeness  to  repeat 
this  salutation,  which  is  performed  by  placing  the 
hand  on  the  heart,  the  lips,  and  the  forehead, 
every  time  that  anything  is  offered ;  and  the  pasha 
and  I  were  therefore  to  be  seen  constantly  bowing 
with  great  gravity,  while  coffee  and  sweetmeats 
were  being  handed  round.  The  intense  solemnity 
of  our  proceeding,  however,  met  with  a  most  ludi- 
crous interruption 

One  of  our  passengers  on  board  of  the  steamer 
was  an  American,  and  sq  thoroughly  an  American 
in  manners  and  in  ideas  that  we  had  very  little 
intercjurse  with  him,  even  within  the  narrow 
hounds  of  our  common  sitting-room.  We  even 
did  not  know  his  name,  though  one  of  our  party 
had  maliciously  named  him '*  Kentucky,*'  from 
the  constant  repetition  of  this  word  in  his  conver- 
sation. The  said  Kentucky  we  had  lefl  asleep  on 
the  table  in  the  saloon,  and  great  therefore  was 
our  amazement  when,  unasked  and  unannounced, 
he  made  his  appearance  at  the  door,  pushing  his 
v/ay  through  the  guard,  and  marching  up  to  the 
pasha,  his  hat  on  his  head  and  his  oane  in  his 
hand  just  as  he  would  have  walked  along  the 
streets  of  Boston.  The  intruder  sUred  at  his 
highness  for  a  few  minutes  with  imperturbable 
coolness,  and  then  turning  to  me,  (for  he  could 
speak  nothing  but  Ekigliah,)  he  ejaculated,  ''I 
calculate  he  never  saw  an  American  afore.'*  The 
horror  of  my  two  companions,  (whose  French 
politeness  was  most  thoroughly  shocked,)  the  con- 
sternation of  the  dtKstor,  and  the  indignation  of  the 
pasha  at  this  want  of  respect,  were  most  amusing ; 
the  latter  fixed  his  flashing  eyes  on  the -unfortunate 
Kentucky  with  a  look  which  evidently  made  him 
uneasy,  and  I  hastened  to  excuse  his  sudden 
appearance  the  best  way  I  oould. 

The  doctor  now  told  me  that  the  pasha  had  con- 
sented to  my  visiting  the  harem,  &nd  he  proposed 
conducting  me  thither  at  once,  if  1  felt  so  dis- 
posed. I  was  delighted  with  the  prospect  of 
inspecting  an  establishment  which  must  be  so  very 
characteristic^  so  perfectly  Eastern ;  for  the  doctor 
told  me  that  no  other  stranger  had  ever  been 
admitted  to  the  apartments  of  the  sultana,  who 
was  of  course  a  very  great  personage  in  their  esti- 
mation, whereas,  at  Constantinople,  so  many 
travellers  habitually  visit  the  harems,  that  they 
are  half  Europeaniied.  My  two  companions  did 
not,  however,  look  much  pleased  at  the  idea  uf 
being  left  in  solemn  conference  with  the  pasha, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  the  doctor  and  myself, 
must  be  reduced  to  the  mute  language  of  the  eyes ; 
nor  did  they  seem  to  derive  much  consolation  from 
my  assarance  that  the  further  proceedings  of  Ken 
tacky  would  probably  afford  them  some  excite- 
ment. But  it  was  impossible  that  they  should 
accompany  us,  and  we  therefbre  loft  them,  seated 
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pasha,  who  stared  fixedly  at  them  with  the 
imperturbable  dignity.  I  followed  my  oompanion 
through  several  long  corridors,  potting  to  fliffht 
various  negroes  and  other  slaves,  who  seemed  to 
think  it  was  as  much  as  their  head  was  worth  to 
look  at  me.  The  doctor  told  me,  that  on  account 
of  her  high  rank,  the  sultana  reigned  sinely  in  the 
harem  as  the  pasha's  only  wife,  but  that  there 
were  a  number  of  odalisques,  one  of  whom  could 
speak  Greek,  and  would  interpret  for  me.  We 
crossed  an  open  court,  with  a  fountain  playing  in 
the  centre  of  it,  and  entered  what  seemed  to  be  a 
separate  building.  Here  the  doctor  stopped,  not 
even  passing  the  threshold,  and  told  me  he  could 
go  no  farther,  and  that  two  negroes,  who  now 
presented  themselves,  were  to  be  my  guides.  I 
did  not  half  like  being  left  alone  in  this  strange- 
looking  place,  and  would  have  remonstrated 
against  his  leaving  me ;  but  be  looked  perfectly 
terrified  when  I  proposed  it,  and  disappeared  the 
moment  the  door  was  opened.  The  tv/o  slaves 
walked  before  me  in  silence,  their  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground,  through  several  passages,  till  we  reached 
the  foot  of  a  stair,  where  they  in  their  turn  con- 
signed me  to  the  care  of  two  women,  who  were 
waiting  for  me.  One  of  these  was  the  interpreter, 
a  remarkably  pretty  woman,  though  immensely 
fat;  and  the  other  was,  without  exception,  the 
most  hideous  old  woman  I  ever  beheld,  whom  1 
rightly  guessed  to  be  the  duenna  of  the  harem. 
They  received  me  with  the  highest  delight,  and  as 
though  I  were  confening  a  great  honor  upon  them, 
fervently  kissing  my  hands  and  the  hem  of  my 
dress,  in  return  for  which  I  could  only  wish  that 
they  might  live  a  thousand  years  and  never  see  a 
'*  bad  hour."  Seizing  me  by  the  hands,  they 
dragged  me  in  triumph  up  the  stairs,  and  through 
several  rooms,  to  the  audience  chamber  of  her 
highness  the  sultana.  Like  that  of  the  pasha,  it 
was  furnished  with  a  long  divan,  over  which  were 
spread  two  of  the  most  splendid  cashmere  shawls 
I  ever  saw  :  several  cushions  were  ranged  on  the 
floor,  and  the  windows  were  all  hermetically 
closed  by  the  fatal  screens  of  which  we  had  heard 
so  much.  They  are  a  sort  of  wooden  lattice  ;  but 
the  open  spaces  are  so  very  small,  that  one  can 
scarcely  discern  anything  without. 

The  women  ma[de  me  sit  down,  and  when  1 
placed  myself  in  the  usual  European  manner,  they 
begged  me,  in  a  deprecating  tone,  not  to  remain 
in  that  constrained  position,  but  lo  put  myself 
quite  at  my  ease,  as  if  I  were  in  my  own  lionse. 
JIow  far  I  was  at  my  eoje,  installed  *'  ^laTurque" 
on  an  immense  pile  of  cushions,  I  leave  to  be 
imagined  by  any  one  who  ever  tried  to  remain 
five  minutes  in  that  p»sture.  The  interpreter  now 
left  me  alone  with  the  old  woman,  who  crouched 
down  on  a  cushion  at  my  feet,  and  with  the  help 
of  a  few  words  of  Turkish  with  which  I  was 
acquainted,  she  managed  to  give  me  quite  as  much 
information  as  I  wished  for  on  the  domestic  life  of 
Eiredeen  Pasha's  large  family.  We  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  arrival  of  some  fiAeen  or  sixteen 
young  slaves,  who  came  running  into  the  room 
laughing  and  talking  like  a  party  of  school  girls, 
each  one  pausing  at  the  door  to  make  me  the 
uaual  aalutation,  and  then  clustering  together  in 
groups  to  gaze  at  me  with  the  most  eager  interest. 
They  all  wore  the  same  dress,  and  certainly  it 
looked  on  them  most  singularly  graceful,  as  they 
stood  in  a  sort  of^  languishing,  indolent  attitude, 


the  American,  with  whom  they  could  hold   with  their  arms  fold^,  snd  their  long  almond' 
Dmuoiestion,  and  directly  opposite  to  the  |  shaped  eyes  half  closed.    It  consisted  uf  a  loose 
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ailk  jteket,  reaching  to  the  waist,  another  onder- 
aeath,  of  a  different  color,  falling  below  the  knee, 
and  finally,  a  pair  of  enormously  wide  trousers, 
either  wholly  red,  or  a  mixture  of  gay  colors, 
which  almost  covered  their  little  yellow  slippers. 
A  silk  handkerchief,  and  various  other  ornaments, 
were  twisted  in  their  hair  with  ouite  as  much 
genuine  coqnetry  as  is  to  he  found  in  more  civil- 
ised countries.  Of  all  the  number,  only  three 
struck  roe  as  having  any  great  claim  to  beauty  ; 
but  certainly  creatures  more  lovely  than  they  were 
could  nowhere  have  been  seen.  Two  of  them 
were  Circassians,  with  long  fair  hair,  and  soft 
brown  eyes ;  the  other  was,  I  think,  a  Georgian 
— very  dark,  with  beantifol  features  and  the  most 
baoghty  expression  of  countenance.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  she  was  held  in  great  respect  as  the 
mother  of  a  fine  little  boy  whom  she  had  in  hei^ 
anna.  All  of  them  had  their  nails  dyed  with  that 
odious  henna  with  which  they  disfigure  their  hands 
and  feet. 

Presently  there  was  a  strange  shnfiling  noise 
beard  without,  a  prodigious  rustling  of  silk  and 
satin,  and  the  interpreter  hurrying  in,  announced 
the  sultana  ;  the  slaves  fell  back  and  ranged  them- 
selves in  order,  I  rose  up,  and  her  highness 
entered,  preceded  by  two  negro  boys,  and  followed 
by  half  a  dozen  women.  She  was  a  tall  dignified- 
looking  person,  of  some  five-and-thirty,  and  far 
from  handsome :  nothing  coold  be  more  splendid 
than  her  dress,  or  more  perfectly  ungraceful.  She 
wore  a  pair  of  light>blue  silk  trousers,  so  ex- 
cessively large  and  wide  that  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  she  could  walk  ;  over  these  a 
narrow  robe  of  red  cashmere,  covered  with  gold 
embroidery,  with  a  border  of  flowers  also  worked 
in  gold  at  least  six  inches  wide  ;  this  garment  was 
about  five  yards  long,  and  6pen  at  the  two  sides  as 
far  as  the  knee,  so  that  it  swept  on  the  ground  in 
all  directions.  Her  waist  was  bound  by  a  cash- 
mere scarf  of  great  value,  and  from  her  shoulders 
hnng  an  ample  pelisse  of  brown  satin,  lined  with 
the  most  beautiful  zibelhne  fur ;  her  head-dress 
was  a  silk  handkerchief  embroidered  with  gold  ; 
and  to  complete  her  costume,  she  was  literally 
covered  with  diamonds.  She  received  me  in  the 
most  amiable  manner,  though  with  great  stateli- 
ness  and  dignity  ;  and  when  I  begged  the  inter- 
preter to  tell  her  highness  how  greatly  I  felt  the 
bonor  she  had  done  me  in  inviting  me  to  visit  herf 
her  features  relaxed  into  a  smile  ;  and  dragging 
hereelf  and  her  load  of  finery,  to  the  divan,  she 

eaoed  herself  upon  it,  and  desired  me  to  sit  beside 
(r :  I  obeyed,  and  had  then  to  recommence  all 
the  compliments  and  salutations  I  had  gone 
through  at  the  pasha^s,  with  still  greater  energy, 
for  I  could  see  plainly  that  both  herself  and  her 
•laves,  who  stood  in  a  semicircle  round  us,  were 
very  tenacious  of  her  dignity,  and  that  they 
watched  most  critically  every  movement  I  made. 
I  was  (ietermined,  therefore,  to  omit  nothing  that 
should  give  them  a  high  idea  of  my  **  savuir 
vivre,"  according  to  their  own  notions,  and  began 
by  once  more  gravely  accepting  a  pipe.  At  the 
mtsba's  I  had  managed  merely  lo  hold  it  in  my 
hand,  occasionally  touching  it  with  my  lips,  with- 
out really  using  it,  but  I  soon  saw  that,  with 
some  twenty  pairs  of  eyes  fixed  jealously  upon  me, 
I  most  smoke  here — positively  and  actually  smoke 
^-or  be  considered  a  violator  of  all  the  laws  of 
good  breeding.  "The  tobacco  was  so  mild  and 
fragrant  that  the  penance  was  not  so  great  as 
might  hare  been  expected  ;  bat  I  could  scarcely 
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help  laughing  at  the  Indierons  position  I  was 
placed  in,  seated  in  state  on  a  large  squaiB 
cushion,  smoking  a  long  pipe,  the  other  end  of 
which  was  supported  by  a  kneeling  slave,  and 
bowing  aolemnly  to  the  aultana  between  almost 
every  whiff. 

Cofiee,  sweetmeats,  and  sherbet  (the  most  de- 
lightful of  all  pleasant  draughts)  were  brought  to 
me  in  constant  succession  by  the  two  little 
negroes,  and  a  pretty  young  girl  whose  duty  it 
was  to  present  me  the  richly-embroidered  napkin, 
the  comer  of  which  I  was  expected  to  make  use 
of  as  it  lay  on  her  shoulder  as  she  knelt  before  roe. 
These  refreshments  were  offered  to  me  in  beautiful 
crystal  vases,  little  gold  cups,  and  silver  trays,  of 
which,  for  my  misfortune,  they  seemed  to  possess 
a  large  supply,  as  I  was  obliged  to  go  through  a 
never-ending  course  of  dainties,  in  orider  that  they 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  them  all. 
One  arduous  duty  I  felt  it  was  quite  necessary  I 
should  perform,  and  this  was,  tp  bestow  as  much 
admiration  on  the  sultana's  dress  as  I  knew  she 
would  expect  me  to  feel ;  I  therefore  exhausted 
all  my  eloquence  in  praiae  of  it,  to  which  she 
listened  with  a  pleased  smile,  and  then,  to  my  sur- 
prise^ rose  op  and  left  the  room.  I  was  afraid  I 
had  offended  her ;  but  a  few  minutes  after,  she 
returned  in  a  new  costume  equally  splendid  and 
unbecoming,  and  I  once  more  had  to  express  my 
enthusiasm  and  delight,  which  seemed  greatly  to 
gratify  her.  She  then  returned  the  compliment 
by  minutely  inspecting  my  own  dress,  and  the 
Slaves,  forgetting  all  ceremony  in  their  curiosity, 
crowded  eagerly  round  me.  My  bonnet  aadly 
puzzled  them  ;  and  when,  to  please  them,  I  took 
it  off,  they  were  most  dreadfully  scandalized  to 
see  me  with  my  hair  uncovereo,  and  could  scarcely 
believe  that  I  was  not  ashamed  to  sit  all  day  with- 
out a  veil  or  handkerchief;  they  could  not  con- 
ceive either  why  I  should  wear  gloves,  unleas  it 
were  to  hide  the  want  of  henna,  with  which  they 
offered  to  supply  me.  They  then  proceeded  to 
ask  me  the  most  extraordinary  questions,  many  of 
which  I  really  found  it  hard  to  answer.  My  whole 
existence  was  as  incoroprehensible  to  this  poor 
princessi  vegetating  from  day  to  day  within  her 
four  walls,  as  that  of  a  bird  in  the  air  must  be  to  a 
mole  burrowing  in  the  earth  :  her  life  consisted, 
as  she  told  me,  of  sleeping,  eating,  dressing,  and 
bathing.  She  never  walked  farther  than  from  one 
room  to  another,  and  I  can  answer  for  her  not 
having  an  idea  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  her 
prison.  It  is  a  strange  and  most  unnatural  state 
to  which  these  poor  women  are  brought,  nor  dp 
I  wonder  that  the  Turks,  whose  own  detestable 
egotism  alone  causes  it,  should  declare  that  they 
have  no  souls. 

Her  highness  now  sent  for  her  children  to  show 
them  to  me,  which  proved  that.  I  was  rapidly 
advancing  in  her  gocK)  graces  :  and,  as  I  luckily 
knew  well  that  I  must  not  look  at  them  without 
pronouncing  the  wish  that  they  might  live  for- 
ever, in  case  I  should  have  an  evil  eye,  she  was 
well  disposed  to  receive  all  my  praises  of  them, 
and  to  allow  roe  to  caress  them.  She  had  four 
fine  little  children,  and  the  eldest,  a  boy  of  aix 
years  old,  was  so  perfect  a  miniature  of  his  father, 
that  it  was  quite  ludicrous.  He  was  dressed 
exactly  in  the  same  way,  wearing  even  a  little 
sword ;  and  he  came  in  bowing  with  so  precisely 
the  same  dignified  manner,  that  I  really  should  as 
soon  have  thought  of  offering  bonbons  to  the  pasha 
himself  as  to  this  imposing  little  personage.    My 
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Attention  to  the  children  quite  won  the  heart  of 
the  sultana,  and  she  desired  the  interpreter  to  tell 
me  that  we  were  henceforward*  to  be  *'  sisters;" 
and  I  was  oblij^d  to  receive  this  addition  to  my 
family  connections  with  becoming  delight ;  she 
also  wished  me  to  be  informed  that  she  had  once 
seen  a  Christian  at  Constantinople,  and  that  she 
was  not  at  all  like  me.  I  thought  thievery  likely, 
but  I  was  growing  very  anxious  to  terminate  my 
yisit,  which  had  lasted,  with  its  interminable  cere- 
monies, nearly  two  hours.  The  sultana  was  very 
unwilling  to  let  me  go,  but  whei\I  insisted,  for  I 
thought  the  patience  of  my  companions  must  be 
quite  exhausted,  she  once  more  rose  and  left  the 
room  ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  interpreter  returned, 
and,  kneeling  down,  kissed  my  hand,  and  then 
passed  a  most  beautiful  diamond  ring  on  my  finger, 
which,  she  said,  the  sultana  begged  me  to  keep, 
though  it  was  quite  unworthy  of  her  **  sister.'*  I 
was  much  shdcked  at  the  idea  of  taking  it,  for  it 
was  a  ring  of  very  great  value  ;  and  though  I 
ought  to  have  known  that  in  Turkey  it  is  an  insult 
to  refuse  a  present,  I  could  not  help  remonstrating. 
The  sultana  came  in  herself  to  bid  me  farewell, 
and  I  endeavored  to  return  it  to  her,  but  she 
frowned  in  a  way  which  really  frightened  me,  and 
commanded  the  slave  to  tell  me  that,  doubtless,  it 
was  not  good  enough  .fur  me,  and  that,  since  I 
wished  fur  something  better,  a  more  yaluable  pres- 
ent should  be  found.  This  settled  the  question, 
of  course,  and  I  put  on  the  ring,  and  went  to  take 
leave :  she  had  seated  herself  and  received  my 
parting  compliments  in  great  state ;  her  last 
speech  was  to  beg  that  I  would  tell  the  people  of 
England  always  to  recollect,  that  if  they  came  to 
Widden  it  would  suffice  that  they  were  my  coun- 
trymen to  insure  their  having  a  friend  in  Eiredeen 
Pasha.  I  then  touched  her  hand,  and  passed  out 
.of  the  room  without  turning  my  back  to  her, 
whilst  the  slaves  kissed  my  hands  again  and 
again.  To  me  one  of  the  most  painful  feelings 
which  assailed  me  during  my  visit,  was  in  wit- 
nessing the  fawning  servility  with  which  these 
poor  creatures  treated  .their  mistress — ^it  is  an 
atrocious  system  altogether.  The  same  negroes 
waited  to  conduct  me  to  the  spot  where  I  had  left 
the  doctor,  and  where  I  found  him  waiting  for  me, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  string  of  amber  beads,  which 
he  insisted  on  my  accepting,  and  I  no  longer  dared 
to  refuse  any  present.  Just  as  I  thought,  my  two^ 
friends  had  been  for  some  time  very  uneasy  at  my 
long  absence,  and  heartily  tired  of  staring  silently 
at  the  unmoved  pasha  ;  the  American  had  started 
up  about  five  minutes  after  I  left  the  room,  and 
coolly  walked  off  without  even  bowing  to  tiie 
pasha,  who  sent  afler  him  a  look  whicli  Jed  my 
friends  for  a  moment  to  expect  to  see  the  head 
alone  roll  back  through  the  door  where  the  entire 
man  had  disappeared. 

We  immediately  took  our  leave,  as  it  was  nearly 
time  for  the  steamer  to  sail,  and  on  arriving  on 
board  I  had  only  time  to  send  back  a  few  brooches 
and  jewels  by  our  friend  the  doctor,  in  order  that 
the  remembrance  of  her  adopted  English  sister 
may  live  a  little  longer  in  the  recollection  of  the 
sultana  of  Widden.  For  my  part,  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  the  singular  insight  I  thus  gained  into 
the  private  life  of  so  many  responsible  and  reason- 
able beings,  who  live  from  year  to  year  as  de- 
graded prisoners,  and  neither  ask  nor  wish  for 
freedom,  honor,  or  justice. 
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The  magnitude  of  this  interest,  and  the  propor- 
tion which  it  bears  to  the  total  commerce  of  the 
country,  are,  we  think,  not  generally  understood 
by  the  community.  **  The  Whaleman's  Shipping 
List  and  Merchant's  Transcript"  contains  the 
names  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  employed  in  this 
trade  the  present  year,  and  from  this  list  we  ha^e 
prepared  the  following  abstract  : 

No.  of  renela.    Tonnagv. 

New  Bedford, 256  .     .  83,240 

Dartmouth, 1  .     .        387 

Falmouth 4  .     .     1,4T0 

Fairhaven 46  .     .  14,660 

Mattapoisett, 11  .     .     2,012 

Sippecan, 5  .     .        910 

Wareham, 5  ..     1,209 

Westport, 11  .     .    2.066 

Nantucket, 74  .     .  25,364 

Edgartown, 10  .     .     3,017 

Holmes'  Hole, 4  .     .     1,287 

Provincetown, 25  .     .     3,258 

Plymouth, 5  .     .        999 

Boston,    ........      2  .     .        274 

Fall  River, 7  .     .     1.939 

Freetown, 2  .     .        634 

Portsmouth, 1  .     .        348 

Providence 9  .     .     3,341 

Bristol, 6  .     .     1,743 

Warren, 25  .     .     8,218 

New  London, 77  .     .  26,369 

Lynn, 3  .     .        980 

Salem, 2  .     .        660 

Newport 12  .     .     3,098 

Somerset, 1  .     .        137 

Mystic, 18  ,     .    5,491 

Stonington, 26  .     .     7,966 

Sag  Harbor, 63  .     .  23,094 

Greenport, 11  .     .     3,253 

New  Suffolk,     .......      2  .     .        501 

New  York, 1  .     .        495 

Cold  Spring, 8  .     .     3,315 

Bridgeport, 3  .     .       979 

736         232,701 
National  InteUigeficer, 


Great  Britain. — The  great  alteration  in  me- 
chanics, the  application  of  chemistry  to  agricul- 
ture, and  the  unlimited  powers  of  steam,  seem  to 
have  opened  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  a  new, 
and  assuredly  no  unreal,  field  of  view.  Under 
forms  from  which  the  philosopher  may  turn  away, 
as  from  empty  symbols  of  material  civilization,  the 
great  ideas  of  an  infinite  extension  of  manly  power 
and  manly  industry  have  been  developed  :  Uith  the 
exception  of  the  superficial  extent  of  this  little  ^ 
bland,  every  element  of  society  is  here  in  a  state  ^ 
of  rapid  and  endless  growth.  The  population 
almost  doubles  itself  in  the  course  of  a  man^s  life- 
time. The  natural  resources  of  the  soil  are  con- 
tinually increased  by  the  application  of  science. 
What  can  always  be  achieved  by  power,  can  now 
be  executed  with  certainty  by  means  of  the  won- 
derful natoral  element  which  man  renders  subordi- 
nate to  his  service.  In  all  directions,  the  walls  of 
the  world — the  horizon  of  society — ^appea^  on 
the  point  of  vanishing,  and  nobody  can  venture  to 
fix  a  limit  to  the  exertions  or  the  acts  of  roan  in 
reference  to  his  earthly  existence  on  this  planet. — 
Augsburg  Gazette, 


POBTBT. 
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Fiom  the  Dnblln  Oolfwtity  Magarinw. 

"  A   CLOUD  IS   ON   THE   WBSTEEN   SKY." 

Mr.  Editor — ^The  accompanying  lines  I  forward 
for  ioaertioa  in  your  magazine,  exactly  as ' I  re- 
oeWed  them ;  nor,  although  not  intended  for  the 
pablie  eye,  do  I  fear  any  reproach  from  their  dis- 
tinguished writer  in  offering  them  for  publication 
unauthorized.  They  are  bold,  manly,  and  well 
Yours,  L. 


Mt  dear  L. — 1  send  you  the  song  you  wished 
to  have.  The  Americans  totally  forgot  when  they 
so  insolently  calculated  upon  aid  from  Ireland  in  a 
war  with  England,  that  their  own  apple  is  rotten  at 
the  eore.  A  nation  with  five  or  six  millions  of 
alRTCs,  who  would  go  to  war  with  an  equally  strong 
BRtioOy  with  no  slafes,  is  a  mad  people. 

Yours,  G.  I*.  R.  Jamxb. 

A  cloud  is  on  the  western  sky, 

There  *s  tempest  o'er  the  sea, 
And  bankrupt  States  are  blustering  high, 

But  not  a  whit  care  we. 
Our  guns  shall  roar,  our  steel  shall  gleam. 
Before  Columbia's  distant  stream 

Shall  own  another's  sway  ; 
We  '11  take  our  stand. 
And  draw  the  brand. 

As  in  the  ancient  day. 

They  count  on  feuds  within  the  Isle, 

They  think  the  sword  is  broke, 
They  look  to  Ireland,  and  they  smile — 

But  let  them  bide  the  stroke. 
When  rendered  one  in  hand  and  heart, 
By  robber  war  and  swindler  art, 

Home  griefs  all  caai  away ; 
We  take  our  stand, 
And  draw  the  brand. 

As  in  the  ancient  day.- 

Oh,  let  them  look  to  where  in  bonds 

For  help  their  bondsmen  cry — 
Oh,  let  them  look  ere  British  hands 

Wipe  out  that  living  lie. 
fleneath  the  flag  of  Liberty 
We  Ml  sweep  the  wide  Atlantic  Sea, 

And  tear  their  chains  away  ; 
There  take  our  stand. 
And  draw  the  brand. 

As  in  the  ancient  day. 

Veil,  starry  banner,  veil  your  pride. 

The  blood-red  cross  before, 
Emblem  of  that  by  Jordan's  side, 

Man's  freedom-price  that  bore. 
N(i  land  is  strung  that  owns  a  slare. 
Vain  is  it  wealthy,  crafly,  brave  : 

Our  freedom  for  onr  stay, 
We  Ml  take  our  stand, 
And  draw  the  brand. 

As  in  the  ancient  day. 

Shont,  dusky  millions,  through  the  worid ! 

Ye  scourge  driven  nations,  shout! 
The  flae  of  Liberty 's  unfurled. 

And  Freedom 's  sword  is  out  ? 
The  slaver's  boastful  thirst  of  gain 
Tends  but  to  break  his  bondsman's  chain ; 

And  Britain  *s  on  the  way 
To  take  her  stand, 
And  draw  the  brand, 

As  in  the  ancient  day. 


SARLY  LOST,  BARLT  SATED. 
BT  0K0«  W.  BETHUNX. 

Within  her  downy  cradle  there  lay  a  little  child, 
And  a  group  of  hovering  angels  unseen  upon  her 

smiled  ; 
A  strife  anise  among  them,  a  loving,  holy  strife, 
Which  should  shed  the  richest  blessing  over  the 

new-bom  life. 

One  breathed  upon  her  features,  and  the  babe  in 
beauty  grew, 

With  a  cheek  like  morning's  blushes,  and  an  eye 
of  azure  hue ; 

Till  every  one  who  saw  her,  was  thankful  for  the 
sight 

Of  a  face  so  sweet  and  radiant  with  ever  fresh  de- 
light. 

Another  gave  her  accents  and  a  voice  as  musical 
As  a  spring-bird's  joyous  carol,  or  a  rippling 

streamlet's  fall ; 
Till  all  who  heard  her  laughing,  or  her  words  of 

childish  grace, 
Loved  as  much  to  listen  to  her,  as  to  look  upon 

her  face. 

Another  brought  from  heaven,  a  clear  and  gentle 
mind. 

And  within  the  lovely  casket  the  precious  gem  en- 
shrined ; 

Till  all  who  knew  her  wondered  that  God  should 
be  so  good, 

As  to  bless  with  such  a  spirit  our  desert  world  and 
rude. 

Thus  did  she  grow  in  beauty,  in  melody  and 

truth. 
The  budding  of  her  childhood  just  opening  into 

youth ; 
And  to  our  hearts  yet  dearerj  every  moment  than 

before. 
She  became,  though  we  thought  fondly,  heart 

could  not  love  her  more. 

Then  out-spake  another  angel,  nobler,  brighter 

than  the  rest. 
As  with  strong  arm,  but  tender,  he  caught  her  to 

his  breast : 
"  Ye  have  made  her  all  too  lovely  for  a  child  of 

mortal  race, 
But  no  shade  of  human  sorrow  shall  darken  o*er 

her  face : 

**  Ye  have  toned  to  gladness  only  the  accents  of 

her  tongue. 
And  no  wail  of  human  anguish  shall  from  her  lips 

be  wrung; 
Nor  shall  the  soul  that  shineth  so  purely  from 

within 
Her  form  of  earth-bom  frailty,  ever  know  the  taint 

of  sin : 

*'  Lulled  in  my  faithful  bosom,  I  will  bear  her  far 

away. 
Where  there  is  nor  sin  nor  anguish,  nor  sorrow 

nor  decay. 
And  mine  a  gift  more  glorious  than  all  your  glAs 

shall  be--- 
Lo !  I  crown  hor  happy  spirit  with  immortality !" 

Then  on   his  heart  our  darling  yielded  up  her 

gentle  breath, 
For  the  stronger,  brighter  angel  who  loved  her 

best,  was  Death. 

Knickarbo€ier. 
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A  RGMINISCEKCE  OF  COWPER. 


Mr.  Editor — ^I  find  annonnced  in  the  London 
*<  Surplice,"  under  the  ordinary  obituary  head,  the 
death  of  ilnne,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bodham^ 
M.  A.,  which  took  place  at  Mattishall,  in  Nor- 
folk, on  the  3d  of  January,  in  this  year,  the  ven- 
erable lady  being  98  years  of  age. 

As  an  aidinirer  of  the  writings  of  Cowper,  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  this  announcement ;  the 
last,  I  imagine,  which  will  remind  us  of  that 
poeVs  cotemporary  kindred.  It  is  to  this  lady  that 
the  world  owes  the  beautiful  lines  of  Cowper  on 
receiving  his  mother^s  picture ;  the  gifl  of  Mrs. 
'Bodham.  She  was  the  poet's  cousin,  and  to  judge 
by  his  letters  and  lines,  he  had  been  fond  of  her 
ID  her  childhood ;  for,  on  the  present  ofapdrse,  he 
writes  her — 

'*  My  gentle  Anne,  whom  heretofore 
When  I  was  young,  and  thou  no  more 

Than  plavthing  for  a  nurse, 
I  danced  and  fondled  on  my  knee, 
A  kitten  both  in  size  and  glee, 

I  thank  thee  for  my  purse." 

Mrs.  Bodham  was  a  *'  kitten"  in  1750 ! 

He  seerae  to  have  lost  sight  of  her,  after  this 
for  many  years ;  for  it  was  when  she  must  have 
been  43  years  of  age,  that  she  sent  him  his  mo- 
ther's picture  "  out  of  Norfolk."  In  thanking  her 
for  it,  he  writes  a  letter  (addressing  her  by  her 
^baby  nickname  of  "Rose")  which  begins  in  the  fol- 
lowing playful,  and  now  smgrdarly  striking  words : 

**  My  dearest  Rose — whom  I  ^thought  withered 
and  fallen  from  the  stock,  hut  whom  I  find  still 
aHve,  nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure  than 
to  know  it,  and  to  learn  it  from  yourself." 

This  •*  Rose"  has  hung  on  Jts  stock  56  years 
•   longer;    and    now   has    cropped    away,   having 
SVTvited   the   poet  for  all  but  ten  years  of  the 
time. 

Cowper's  writings  deserve  much  praise,  as 
showing  a  yearning  afler  that  reformation  in  the 
church  of  England,  which  has  since  his  days 
taken  place.  True,  his  own  piety  was  misdirect- 
ed, but  that  was  **  culpa  temporum,  non  ejus." 
Both  he  and  Mrs.  Bodham,  however,  derive 
another  interest,  with  churchmen  of  the  old 
school,  from  their  common  descent  from  one  of 
Walton's  worthies,  the  learned  Doctor  Donne, 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  days  of  King  James  the 
First. 

Perhaps  these  facts  will  strike  you  as  interest- 
ing. A.  C.  C. 
^                                  Hartford  Calendar, 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  RE-PRINTS. 

Feuerbach^s  Remarkable  Criminal  TVials. 
A  volume  of  narratives  of  remarkable  criminal 
trials,  translated  from  the  German  of  Anselon  Bit- 
ter Von  Feuerbach,  an  eminent  magistrate  and  au- 
thor of  Bavaria,  has  been  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers.  The  book  is  a  very  remarkable  one. 
Our  readers  may  remember  it  as  having  furnished 
the  materials  for  a  very  interesting  arfide  in  one 
of  the  English  reviews,  upon  Criminal  Justice  in 
Germany.*    Feuerbach  was  himself  the  magistrate 

*  Edinburgh  Review ;  copied  into  the  Living  Age  two 
or  three  months  ago. 


who  conducted  the  examinations  in  aU  the  eases  of 
which  he  gives  the  history.  He  has  giren  the  nar- 
ratives wiui  great  clearness  and  skill,  and  the  work 
is  altogedier  the  most  profoundly  interesting  of  its 
kind  that  we  have  seen.  We  perceive  that  an  im- 
provement has  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  the 
cheaper  works  printed  by  the  Harpers.  The  use 
of  glazed  paper  gives  a  certain  clearness,  distinct- 
ness, and  sharpness  to  the  characters  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly agreeable  to  the  eye. — iV.  Y.  £v.  Post. 

Zympfs  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language^  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Schmitz ;  corrected  ana  enlarged  by 
Charles  Anthon,  LL.  D.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  Grammar  has  long  been  regarded  as  much 
the  best  ever  written,  and  nothing  but  the  want  of 
a  good  English  version  has  prevented  its  universal 
adoption  as  a  class  book  in  the  colleges  and  classi- 
cal schools  of  the  country.  The  only  English  trans- 
lation previous  to  this,  was  made  from  an  early 
edition  of  the  original,  and  contained  none  of  the 
manifold  improvements  which  have  since  been 
made.  The  present  review  is  from  the  ninth  Ger- 
man edition  of  the  work,  and  contains  beside  a 
great  variety  of  notes  collected  by  the  learned  as- 
Uior  for  uso  in  future  editions  that  may  he  wanted. 
The  work  has  had  an  unbounded  popularity  in  Ger- 
many and  England,  and  is  now  so  well  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  American  schools  by  Dr.  Anthon,  that 
it  cannot  fail  to  take  the  place  of  those  that  have 
hitherto  been  used. —  True  Sun. 

The  Farmer's  Dictionary.  Edited  by  D.  P.  Gard- 
ner, M.  D.  With  nnmeroos  illustrations.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

A  handsome  and  valuable  book  both  for  the 
farmer  and  general  reader ;  rich  in  novel  and  use- 
ful information.  It  is  one  of  the  most  judicious 
compilations  we  have  ever  examined  and  contains 
information  on  evefy  plant  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion in  the  wide  extent  of  our  country.  The  editor 
is  the  well-known  agricultural  chemist  of  the 
American  Agricultural  Association,  &c.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  work  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
publishers ;  the  wood  cuts  are  also  well  wrooeht 
and  numerous.  We  confidently  recommend  this 
volume  to  every  farmer,  for  he  will  find  in  it  inval- 
uable information,  and  we  know  of  no  other  book 
that  can  take  its  place  in  his  library. — Com.  Ad' 
vertiser. 

Dujight's  Th*!ohgy  is  now  completed  in  four 
very  handsome  volumes.  The  high  reputation  of 
the  author  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America,  will 
combine  with  the  cheapness  of  this  edition,  (six 
dollars,)  to  give  it  a  very  extensive  circulation. 
And  this  we  are  glad  of;  for  although  we  do  not 
belong  to  the  same  denomination  of  Christians,  and 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  execute  an  old  resolve  to 
read  these  volumes,  we  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  associate  in  our  minds  warmth,  strentrth,  and 
soundness,  with  the  name  of  Dwight.  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

The  Young  Duke.     By  D'lsraeli.     A  pocket  edi- 
tion.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

A  Phrase  Book  in  English  and  German.     By 
Morit2  Ertheiler.    Third  edition.    S5  cents. 

A  well-prepared  and  well-arranged  book .  and 
like  all  other  works  published  by  Greeley  &  Me- 
Elrath,  well  deserving  public  attention. 
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From  ibe  Times. 
THE   POP£   AND  HIS   ARMED  SHADOW. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  upon  an  incident  in 
the  history  of  the  oldest  court  in  Europe  more 
strange  and  improbable  than  the  sudden  arrival  of 
the  &iperor  Nicholas  at  the  gates  of  the  Vatican, 
and  his  subsequent  interviews  with  Pope  Gregory 
Xvi.  Under  any  circumstances  the  appearance 
in  that  place  of  the  great  schismatic  monarch  of 
the  North,  who  assumes  the  headship  of  the 
Eastern  church  as  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  his 
power,  would  have  been  a  most  extraordinary 
event.  The  pope  saw  before  his  eyes  another 
spiritual  potentate — ^the  armed  shadow  of  him- 
self; and  this  imposing  figure,  half  pontiff  and 
half  grenadier,  was  the  living  representative  of 
the  great  schism  of  the  East— of  that  church 
which,  since  the  ineffectual  labors  of  the  Council 
of  Floreooe,  has  scarcely  come  into  contact  with 
her  inflexible  sister.  And,  as  if  to  heighten  this 
oootrast,  in  which  every  symbol  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  power  seemed  for  an  instant  to  be  brought 
into  contact  with  its  opposite,  the  aged  and  infirm 
pontiff  of  Rome  saw  before  him  a  stern  Herculean 
prince,  whose  absolute  power  rests  upon  500,000 
bayonets,  and  whose  person  is  throughout  his  do- 
minions the  object  of  all  but  divine  honors.  At  an 
earlier  age  of  Christendom,  if  the  Greek  and  Latin 
ehurches  had  met  in  the  persons  of  their  august 
heads,  they  would  doubtless  have  renewed  the 
homoi-ousiaa  controversy;  and  we  should  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  modest  inquiry  as  to  the 
progress  made  in  the  mild  labor  of  conversion. 
Bat  modem  popes  have  to  deal  with  more  stubborn 
controversialists,  and  the  emperors  who  visit  them 
come  not  in  the  humble  attitude  of  Valentinian. 
The  interview  commenced  by  a  royal  accolade,  and 
the  subjects  to  which  the  conversation  turned  par- 
took of  a  political  as  much  as  of  a  religious  char- 
acter. Cardinal  Acton  was  present  as  interpreter 
on  the  occasion  ;  and  if  we  may  attach  credit  to 
the  accounts  which  were  freely  circulated  in  Rome, 
and  which  are  believed  to  originate  with  that  em- 
inent person,  the  conduct  of  the  pope  was  exceed- 
ingly dignified,  energetic,  and  worthy  of  the  head 
of  the  Latin  church.  Without  shrinking  for  an 
instant  from  personal  communication  with  a  sove- 
reign who  is  accustomed  to  inspire  fear  rather 
than  to  conciliate  affection,  and  who  might  be  re- 
garded in  the  presence-chamber  of  the  Vatican  as 
an  enemy  rather  than  a  rival,  Gregory  XVI.  at 
once  threw  off  the  reserve  of  his  mild  monastic 
habits,  and  challenged  the  emperor  of  Russia  to 
in^e  an  account  of  Sie  Roman  Catholic  populations 
which  tremble  beneath  his  sceptre.  He  laid  be- 
fore the  czar  full  statements  of  the  persecutions 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Russia,  founded 
upon  testimony  more  unequivocal  than  Rome  is 
wont  to  require  for  the  iostification  of  her  martyrs, 
and  drawn  op  in  forcible  terms  by  Cardinal  Maz- 
lo&nte  and  Father  Rillo,  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits.  He  deciaied  that  he  should  fail  in  the 
•olemn  duty  of  his  sacred  office  if  he  omitted  to 
lay  before  the  emperor  the  evidence  of  facts  which 
bid  startled  all  Christendom  with  horror  at  the 
noewal  of  persecutions  worthy  of  the  days  of 
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pagan  emperors.  And  when  the  autocrat  alluded 
to  the  laws  of  hb  empire,  as  a  pretext  for  the  con- 
duct attributed  to  some  of  his  agents  and  to  certain 
prelates  of  the  Russian  church,  the  pope  is  said 
to  have  replied  with  uncommon  force  and  dignity, 
that  the  laws  of  the  Russian  empire  were  human 
laws,  which  might  be  changed  by  the  sole  will  of 
the  potentate  to  whom  he  was  speaking,  but  that 
the  laws  for  which  his  holiness  was  bound  to  con- 
tend, for  the  protection  of  his  children  in  the  Rus- 
sian empire,  were  immutable  and  divine.  Gregory 
XYL  was  right ;  and  on  this  occasion  at  least  the 
pope  was  pleading  for  the  rights  of  conscience  and 
the  religious  liberty  of  man.  Whatever  else  re- 
mained of  Poland  may  be  well-nigh  crushed  under 
the  fierce  policy  of  her  ruler,  but  the  head  of  her 
church  is  beyoud  his  control,  and  the  faith  of  her 
children  appeals  not  in  vain  from  Nicholas  to  a 
hiffher  tribunal. 

We  know  not  how  far  the  assurances  of  the  em- 
peror inspired  confidence  and  hope  to  the  venera- 
ble pontiff;  but  these  remonstrances  were  re- 
ceived with  every  mark  of  deference,  and  although 
the  pope  did  not  think  fit  to  return  the  imperial 
visit,  it  was  repeated  before  the  emperor  left  the' 
eternal  city.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  even  on 
this  memorable  occasion,  when  we  readily  believe 
that  the  pope  did  not  neglect  his  sacred  duty,  polit- 
ical considerations  of  a  Tower  order  were  not  with- 
out their  weight  on  either  side.  The  emperor  is 
well  aware  of  the  advantage  to  be  deri?ed,  even 
to  his  own  policy,  from  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween his  government  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  his  dominions  ;  the  court  of  Rome  could 
not  forget  that  the  interests  of  its  temporal  power 
in  Italy  may  find  support  in  the  cabinet  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. The  administration  of  the  papal  states 
is  so  incurably  vicious,  and  the  effects  of  the 
tyranny  of  an  impoverished  church  and  a  demor- 
alized clergy,  especially  on  the  legations,  are  so 
deplorable,  that  the  state  of  those  provinces  can 
be  compared  to  nothing  in  Europe  but  the  misery 
of  the  western  parts  of  the  Russian  empire. 
Hence  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  subtle  policy 
of  Rome  may  have  sought  to  conciliate  the  emper- 
or, as  a  means  of  support  against  the  friendly  re- 
monstrances of  Austria,  and  the  more  alarming 
influence  of  France.  On  every  account  it  was 
desirable  that  Gregory  XVI.  should  seek  to  move 
the  mind  of  his  imperial  visitor  by  temperate  re- 
monstrance rather  than  by  such  haughty  lan- 
guage as  Rome  would  have  held  at  other  times  to 
a  persecutor  and  a  schismatic ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  weakness  of  the  pope's  government  and  the 
moderation  of  his  language  did  not  lessen  the  dig- 
nity of  his  position  towards  the  emperor  or  the 
effect  of  his  interview. 

Like  all  the  princes  of  his  race,  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  is  abrupt  and  violent  in  his  feelings,  and 
consequently  he  frequently  abuses  his  inordinate 
power.  But  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  ha 
IS  not  a  stranger  to  generous  impulses,  and  that 
the  touching  language  of  the  pope,  appealing  di- 
rectly to  those  principles  of  temporal  and  spiritual' 
power  which  the  emperor  of  Russia  enthusiasti- 
cally professes,  was  eminentljr  calculated  to  affect 
him.    Such  is  certainly  the  impression  his  visit 
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has  left  at  Rome.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
listened  with  patience  to  a  declaration  of  right 
sanctified  in  his  eyes  by  that  venerable  character 
which  even  the  Eastern  church  acknowledges  in 
the  sttccessor  of  St.  Peter,  and  accom)[Anied  by 
circamstances  which  may,  we  trust,  mitigate  the 
asperity  of  his  policy,  and  brin^  more  forcibly  to 
his  mind  the  duties  and  obligations  of  a  Christian 
sovereign. 


THE  RAVEN  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 


From  the  Atheocnm. 
l%e  Raven,  and  other  Poems.    By  Edgar  A.  Poe. 
Wiley  &  Putnam. 

Much  that  calls  Itself  poetry — ^and  some  that  i5 
so^comes  to  us  from  America;  yet  we  have 
waited  in  vain  for  American  poetry.  Even  what 
has  reached  us  of  the  true  ore  has  not  the  mark  of 
the  American  mint — no  peculiar  stamp  of  the  great 
continent — nothing  to  characterize  it  as  American 
currency.  The  transatlantic  poets  give  us  back 
our  own  coin,  thinned  and  deteriorated  by  the 
transit.  As  if  America  had  not  the  ore  of  song  in 
all  her  rivers,  and  a  mint  of  her  own  on  every 
mountain,  she  does  little  more  for  the  service  of 
the  Muse  than  melt  down  our  English  gold  and 
recast  it  in  British  forms. 

It  is  Mr.  Poe's  fancy  to  be  original — and  it 
might,  therefore,  have  been  hoped  that  he  would 
choose  to  be  so  after  a  native  fashion.  The  in- 
stinct of  borrowing  must  be  unconquerable  amongst 
a  people  who  borrow  even  their  originalUy.    In 

•  the  poetical  department  of  mind  it  seems  that 
England  must  grow  even  the  singularities  and 

-absurdities  of  her  distant  brethren.    In  nearly  all 

.ihe  other  walks  of  intellect,  America  has  shown 

{herself  quite  eanal  to  her  own  production  alike  of 

.^^reat  things  and  of  follies.    Electing  to  be  mysti- 

«cd,  we  should  have  been  grateful  to  Mr.  Poe  for 

;  a  mysticism  cauffht  up  on  his  own  mountains— fed 

^x>n  the  far  prairie— watered  by  the  mighty  rivers 

.  of  the  land-atoned  by  the  voice  of  the  giant  cata- 

rracts— colored  by  the  hues  of  the  transaflantic  hea^ 

ven — and  ministered  to  by  those  new  and  peculiar 

moral  influences  which  should  have  an  exponent  in 

.  every  utterance  of  the  American  mind.    But  Mr. 

Poe  has  taken  his  mjrstical  degree  in  one  of  the 

•  worst  of  our  London  schools;  where  the  art,  as 
•taught,  consists  in  saying  plain  things  enousrh 

•  after  a  fashion  which  makes  them  hard  to  be 
understood,  and  commonplaces  in  a  sort  of  myste- 
rious form  which  causes  them  to  sound  oracular. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  because  Mr.  Poe  has  a 
sense  of  picture  and  of  music ;  and  now  and  then, 
>from  out  of  the  cloud,  of  a  Ikmiliar  pattern,  in 

which  it  is  his  pleasure  to  involve  himself,  come 
an  echo  and  a  sigh  which  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
recognizing  as  a  breathing  of  the  muse.  It  is  a 
pity,  still  further,  because  Mr.  Poe  is  not  a  very 
successful  cultivator  of  the  formuls  of  his  school ; 
and  there  are  too  many  times  when  he  has  proba- 
bly desired  to  go  no  farther  in  its  ways  than  into 
•the  obscure— where  the  utmost  extent  of  his  ambi- 
tion has  been  to  be  unintelligible — that  he  ap- 
proaches dangerously  near  to  the  verge  of  the 
.childish,  and  wanders  on  the  very  confines  of  the 
absurd.  It  might  not,  perhaps,  be  quite  fair  to 
allude  to  the  scenes  from  *'  Politian,"  an  unpub- 
lished drama ;  because  the  excess  of  the  puerile, 
there,  amounts  to  dramatic  imbecUity — and  there 
.are  faults  of  diffbrent  kinds,  the  absence  of  which 
tin  the  other  poems  of  the  writer  suggests  that 
'theae  aie  an  early  production,  which  the  oonunon- 


est  exercise  of  discretion  would  have  ezdnded 
from  th^  volume.  But  Mr.  Poe  is  the  author  of  a 
volume  of  tales ;  to  which  allusion  mav  be  made 
here,  as  collateral  illustrations  at  once  of  the  merits 
and  defects  of  his  poetry.  With  very  oonsideiable 
powers  of  description,  there  is  yet  a  fondness  for 
the  mystical  in  subject  and  manner — a  constant 
straining  after  effect  in  intention,  to  which  he  has 
not  the  art  of  communicating  an  air  of  spontaneity 
by  the  covering  of  a  warm  and  glowing  style— 
which  make  his  prose  the  twin-brother  of  his 
poetry,  though  the  older  and  more  instructed 
brother  of  the  two.  Yet,  as  we  have  said,  the 
poet,  too,  has  occasioned  whispers  from  dieam- 
tand ;  and  there  are  times  when,  from  the  maze 
of  his  eccentricities,  a  quaint  spirit  looks  out,  to 
whom  these  seem  even  to  add  something  of  char- 
acter— ^when  the  very  curiosities  and  crookednesses 
in  the  form  of  the  instrument  appear  to  lend  some- 
thing towards  the  fashioning  of  the  wild  and  pecu- 
liar tone  that  issues  through  it.  We  are  tempted 
to  quote  '*  The  Raven,''  as  a  strange  spedmen  of 
ihe  author's  mannerisms— yet  involving  a  poetical 
feeling,  of  which  the  mannerisms  themselves  seem 
almost  to  make  a  part. 
[This  poem  has  already  appeared  in  the  Living  Age.] 
That  the  author  has  both  music  and  imagioatioD 
may  be  gathered  from  his  own  poem  oP — 

DREAMLAND. 

By  a  route  obscure  and  lonely, 
Haunted  by  ill  angels  only, 
Where  an  Eidolon,  named  Night, 
On  a  black  throne  reigns  upright, 
I  have  reached  these  lands  but  newly 
From  an  ultimate  dim  Thule — 
From  a  wild  weird  clime  that  lieth,  sublime. 
Out  of  Space— out  of  Time. 

Bottomless  vales  and  boundless  floods. 
And  chasms,  and  caves,  and  Titan  woods. 
With  forms  that  no  man  can  discover 
For  the  dews  that  drip  all  over ; 
Mountains  toppling  evermore 
Into  seas  without  a  shore ; 
Seas  that  restlessly  aspire. 
Surging,  unto  skies  of  fire  : 
Lakes  that  endlessly  outspread 
Their  lone  waters — ^lone  and  dead — 
Their  still  waters — still  and  chilly 
With  the  snows  of  the  lolling  lily. 

By  the  lakes  that  thus  outspread 
Their  lone  waters,  lone  and  dead, — 
Their  sad  waters,  sad  and  chilly 
With  the  snows  of  the  lolling  lily, — 
By  the  mountains — near  the  river 
Murmuring  lowly,  murmuring  ever, — 
By  the  grey  woods — by  the  swamp 
Where  the  toad  and  the  newt  encamp,— 
By  the  dismal  tarns  and  pools 
Where  dwell  the  Ghouls, — 
By  each  spot  the  most  unhoW — 
In  each  nook  most  melancholy, — 
There  the  traveller  meets  aghast 
Sheeted  memories  of  the  past — 
Shrouded  forms  that  start  and  sigh 
As  they  pass  the  wanderer  by^ 
Wliite-robed  forms  of  friends  long  given. 
In  agony  to  the  Earth — and  Heaven. 

For  the  heart  whose  woes  are  legion 
T  is  a  peaceful,  soothing  roj  ' 
For  the  spirit  that  walka  in  i 
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*T]s— oh  'tis  an  EldoTado ! 
But  the  traveller,  travelling  through  it, 
May  not— dare  not  openly  view  it ; 
Never  its  mysteries  are  exposed 
To  the  weak  haman  eye  unclosed  ; 
So  wills  its  King,  who  hath  forbid 
The  uplifting  of  the  fringed  lid ; 
And  thus  the  sad  soul  that  here  passes 
Beholds  it  but  through  darkened  glasses. 

By  a  route  obscure  and  lonely, 
Haunted  by  ill  angels  only, 
Where  an  Eidolon,  named  Night, 
On  a  black  throne  reigns  upright, 
I  have  vnindered  home  but  newly 
I*Vom  this  ultimate  dim  Thule. 

Into  the  region  of  Tycho  Brahe's  lost  star — 
which  appeared  in  the  heavens  for  a  few  days 
OQly,  and,  after  attaining  a  brilliancy  surpassing 
thmt  of  Jupiter,  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  it 
came,  and  has  never  since  been  seen — we  confess 
oar  inability  to  follow  our  author.  Something 
of  the  mystery  that  involves  the  planet  has  com- 
manieated  itself  to  the  poem — which,  perhaps,  the 
author  may  think  a  merit ;  but  it  has  the  disadvan- 
ta|^  of  not  enabling  the  reader  to  judge  of  the 
amount  of  that  merit.  The  sense  of  the  vague 
and  mysterious,  no  doubt,  may  be  conveyed  by 
mysterious  music ;  but  the  character  and  meaning 
cf  the  mvstery  wants  some  more  intelligible  expo- 
nent. The  best  advice  which  we  can  give  to  Mr. 
Poe  is  to  be  simple  and  natural : — and,  above  all,  to 
strike  his  harp  amid  the  ^rand  novelties  which  his 
o'srn  oountry  presents.  Their  mere  expression  will 
be  found  to  be  rich  in  the  effects  which  he  seeks 
by  means  less  legitimate ;  and  to  give  an  air  of 
originality  to  his  muse  which  she  will  never  wear 
in  the  most  curiously-fashioned  garment  that  can 
be  furnished  by  the  schools. 


The  first  volume  of  this  new  history  of  our 
slate,  by  Mr.  Charles  Gayarr^,  has  been  upon  our 
table  for  some  days,  and  we  have  been  waiting  in 
▼ain  for  an  opportunity  to  give  it  such  an  examina- 
tion as  it  deserves,  on  the  score  of  the  reputation 
of  its  distinguished  author  and  the  unequally  in- 
terest of  the  subject  upon  which  he  has  for  some 
time  been  employed. 

In  his  preface  the  author  apprises  us  that  the 
work  was  suggested  to  him  b^  a  historical  essay 
upon  Louisiana,  written  by  bun  in  1830.  Since 
then  he  has  had  access  to  more  abundant  mate- 
rials, which  have  fallen  in  his  way  while  residing 
^  in  France,  or  which  have  been  collected  here  by 
the  honorable  pains  of  Mr.  Magne,  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Bee.  The  riper  judgment  of  the 
author,  too,  suggested  to  him  that  the  same  events 
might  wear  a  different  aspect  to  his  more  instruct- 
ed eye,  and  to  this  consideration  do  we  probably 
owe  the  volume  before  us.  The  work  is  written 
in  French,  to  enable  the  writer,  as  he  says,  to  give 
a  more  faithful  impress  of  the  men  and  the  events 
who  flourished  here  two  centuries  ago ;  but  yet 
iBore,  we  suspect  from  his  subsequent  confession, 
that  he  might  address  himself  more  nearly  and  in- 
timately to  the  Creoles  of  the  state,  of  whose  kind 
aofTrages  he,  as  an  author,  is  especially  emulous. 

It  is  his  purpose  to  prepare  a  work  in  English 


on  the  same  subject,  but  in  a  condensed  form,  as 
if  the  Anglo-Saxon  resident  of  Louisiana  took  not 
interest  or  pride  in  the  adventurous  achievements 
which  render  the  early  history  of  the  state  so 
eventful  and  so  delightful.  This  is  hardly  **  the 
fair  thing.*'  At  mere  hap-hazard  we  have  onened 
the  volume  and  read  a  couple  of  chapters.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  fresh  than  the  narrative  they 
presented.  They  abound  in  personal  adventure 
of  the  most  engaging  interest,  while  every  page 
throws  light  upon  local  peculiarities  hitherto  inex- 
plicable. In  our  opinion  the  work  will  be  even 
more  entertaining  to  the  American  than  the  Creole 
reader — if  we  may  make  this  distinction.  To  the 
former,  all  but  the  great  outlines  of  the  story  will 
be  entirely  new,  and  even  these  outlines  are  con- 
fused and  broken.  But  M.  Gayarr^  has  made  it  a 
part  of  his  plan  not  only  to  sketch  the  prominent 
features  in  the  history  of  the  state,  but  to  elaborate 
bis  picture  and  observe  the  minutest  fidelity  of  de- 
tails. And  it  is  in  these  details — illustrating  in- 
dividual character,  developed  in  scenes  novel,  crit- 
ical and  replete  with  trials  and  dangers— that  the 
charm  of  the  work  is  equal  to  that  of  romance.  In 
displays  of  hardihood,  endurance,  unflinching  cour- 
age'and  a  chivalrous  spirit  of  enterprise,  the  early 
history  of  no  state  in  the  Union  will  present  more 
shining  examples  than  that  of  Louisiana. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  add,  that  such  a  book 
must  be  a  very  engaging  one  for  the  young.  We 
are  pleased  that  measures  have  already  been  taken 
to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  the  youth  of  this 
municipality  in  attendance  upon  the  public  schools. 
The  author  is  so  much  enamored  of  his  subject 
that  he  will  scarcely  need  the  encouragement  of  a 
large  sale  or  of  general  applause  to  induce  him  to 
proceed  *,  but  as  he  is  assuredly  deserving  of  both, 
we  hope  ere  long  to  see  a  second  volume  making 
its  appearance. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  to  speak  of  the  me- 
chanical execution  of  the  volume.  It  is  a  large 
octavo  of  nearly  400  pagfes,  printed  by  Magne  & 
Weisse,  our  contemporaries  of  the  Bee.  So  clear 
and  elegdnt  is  the  tvpography  that  we  should 
have  taken  it  for  a  raris  edition  but  for  the  im* 
print. — Picayune. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Bostou  Atku,  writing 
from  Harlem,  in  Holland,  gives  the  following  bit 
of  information  :  Returning  through  the  town,  my 
guide  pointed  out  small  framed  boards,  hanging  by 
the  side  of  several  doors,  upon  which  were  dis- 
played oval  pieces  of  lace-work,  placed  over  pink 
paper,  to  show  their  fineness :  and  which,  I  natu- 
rally supposed,  indicated  the  residence  of  lace-mak- 
ers, but  was  mistaken.  Accordinjr  to  his  account, 
when  Harlem  surrendered  to  the  Spanish,  after  a 
long  siege,  one  of  the  articles  of  capitulation  was, 
that  every  house  in  which  there  was,  or  was 
likely  to  be,  a  young  infimt,  should  not  be  entered 
by  the  soldiery  ;  and,  as  a  token,  the  centre  of  an 
infant's  cap  was  to  be  hun^;  at  the  door.  This 
symbol  of  mnltiplicatioo  is  displayed  a  fortnight  in 
advance,  and  remains  as  long  after  the  birth^a 
knot  of  ribbon  being  added  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
indicate  the  sex  of  the  child  ;  and  during  this  time, 
by  law,  drums  cannot  be  beat  before  the  house, 
the  furniture  is  exempt  from  legal  execution,  and 
the  father  is  not  liable  to  perform  military  or  jury 
duty. 
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JOB  TITIAN. 


From  Blackwood'!  Sbguiao. 
JOB  TITUN. 

In  a  towa  that  shall  be  nameless,  but  which 
was  situate  somewhere  or  other  in  the  West  of 
England,  there  lived  some  years  since — no  matter 
how  many — ^a  young  man,  called  Job  Vivian,  who 
practised  as  a  surgeon,  apothecary,  and  so  forth, 
lie  was  about  two  or  three  and  twenty  years  of 
age  when  he  first  commenced  his  professional 
career  in  this  place,  and  very  shortly  afterwards 
he  married  the  girl  of  his  affections,  to  whom  he 
had  been  sincerely  attached  from  his  very  boyhood ; 
and  as  they  were  both  exceedingly  good-looking 
— ^in  fact,  she  was  beautiful — they  of  course  made 
what  the  world  terms  an  imprudent  marriage. 
But  Job  himself  thought  very  differently,  and 
amidst  all  the  cares  and  vicissitudes  that  attended 
several  years  of  his  wedded  life,  he  never  passed 
a  day  without  breathing  a  prater  of  thankfulness 
to  Heaven  for  having  blessed  him  with  so  excellent 
a  helpmate.  But  though  rich  in  domestic  comforts, 
all  the  restyof  Job's  affairs,  for  a  long  time,  went 
on  unprosperously.  He  certainly  acquired  suffi- 
cient practice  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  to  occu- 
py a  great  portion  of  his  time,  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day,  but  then  it  was  not  what  is  termed  a  pay- 
ing practice.  In  fact,  nearly  the  whole  or  his 
business  was  either  amongst  the  poorer  classes, 
who  couldn't  pay,  the  dishonest,  who  would n*t 
pay,  or  the  thoughtless  and  dilatory,  who,  if  they 
did  so,  took  a  very  long  time  about  it.  In  spite, 
therefore,  of  all  his  labor  and  assiduity,  the  actual 
amount  he  received  from  his  practice  fell  short  of 
his  yearly  expenditure,  which  obliged  him  to  dip 
into  his  small  independent  property,  consisting  of 
a  few  houses  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  town; 
which,  as  he  became  every  year  more  heavily  in- 
volved, he  was  ere  long  compelled  to  mortgage  so 
deeply,  that  wbat  between  some  of  his  tenants 
running  away  without  paying  their  rent,  the  costs 
of  repairs,  and  money  to  be  paid  for  interest,  a  very 
Rmall  portion  of  the  annual  proceeds  ever  reached 
Job's  Dockets ;  and  at  last,  to  complete  the  whole, 
a  virulent  fever  broke  out  in  the  very  midst  of  this 
precious  property,  of  so  obstinate  and  dangerous  a 
kind,  as  for  some  months  to  defy  the  skill  of  all 
the  medical  men  of  the  place,  nearly  depopulating 
the  whole  neighborhood,  which  in  consequence  be- 
came all  but  deserted. 

Just  at  this  critical  time  poor  Job  Vivian  re- 
ceived a  notice  from  his  mortgagee — a  rich  old 
timber  merchant,  who  liyed  and  carried  on  his 
business  in  the  same  town  with  him — to  pay  off 
his  mortgage ;  which  he  being  unable  to  do,  or  to 
obtain  anybody  to  advance  the  required  amount 
on  the  security  of  property  which  had  then  become 
so  depreciated  in  value,  the  sordid  worshipper  of 
mammon,  though  rolling  in  wealth,  and  not  spend- 
ing one  tenth  part  of  his  income,  and  with  neither 
wife  nor  children  to  provide  for,  nor  a  soul  on  earth 
he  cared  a  straw  for,  was  resolved  as  he  was  teehni- 
csdly  pleased  to  term  it,  to  sell  up  the  doctor  forth- 
with;  to  accomplish  which  he  commenced  an 
action  of  ejectment  to  recover  the  possession  of 
the  premises,  though  Job  had  voluntarily  offered 
to  give  them  up  to  him,  and  also  an  action  of  cove- 
nant for  non-payment  of  the  mortgage  money, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  he  filed  his  bill  in  chan- 
cery to  foreclose  the  mortgage ;  which  combined 
forces,  legal  and  equitable,  proved  so  awful  a 
floorer  to  a  sinking  man,  that,  in  order  to  get 
dear  of  them,  he  was  glad  at  the  rery  outset,  not 


only  to  give  up  all  claim  to  the  property,  bat  eren 
to  consent  to  pay  J^lOO  out  of  his  own  pocket  for 
the  costs  said  to  have  been  incurred  in  thus  de- 
priving him  of  his  possessions. 

These  costs  proved  an  unceasinff  millstone  aboat 
the  unfortunate  doctor's  neck.  In  order  to  pay 
them  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  more  just  demaniw 
undischarged ;  and  thus  he  became  involved  in  dif- 
ficultieshe  strove  in  vain  to  extricate  himself  from. 
Yet  in  spite  of  all  this.  Job  and  his  good  little 
wife  were  a  far  happier  couple  than  most  of  their 
richer  neighbors.  The  constant  hope  that  things 
wtiuld  so()n  begin  to  take  a  more  prosperous  turn, 
reconciled  them  to  their  present  perplexities ;  there 
was  but  one  drawback  they  considered  to  render 
their  bliss  complete  ;  and  Job  used  to  say,  that  he 
had  never  met  with  an  instance  of  a  man  who 
hadn*t  a  drawback  to  perfect  happiness  in  some 
shape  or  other ;  and  that,  take  it  for  all  in  all, 
they  had,  thank  God,  a  pretty  fair  allowance  of  the 
world's  comforts. 

'*  So  we  have,  my  dear  Job,"  said  his  pretty 
little  wife  Jessie,  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  this  kind 
he  had  been  just  then  making — *'  and  only  think 
how  far  happier  we  are  than  most  of  the  people 
around  us.  Only  think  of  Mr.  Belasco,  who,  with 
all  his  money  and  fine  estates,  is  so  unhappy,  that 
his  family  are  in  constant  dread  of  his  destroying 
himself." 

**  And  poor  Sir  Charles  Deacon,"  interposed 
Job,  **  a  man  so  devotedly  fond  of  good  eating  and 
drinking  as  he  is,  and  yet  to  be  compelled  to  live 
on  less  than  even  workhouse  allowance  for  fear  of 
the  ffout — and  then  that  silly  Lord  Muddeford, 
who 's  frettinff  himself  to  death,  because  ministers 
would  n't  make  him  an  earl — Mrs.  Bund^,  with 
her  two  thousand  a  year,  making  herself  miserable 
because  the  Grandisons,  and  my  Lord  and  Lady 
Muddeford,  and  one  or  two  others  of  the  grand 
folks,  every  one  of  whom  she  dislikes,  won't  visit 
her.  Then  the  squire  at  Mortland  is  troubled 
with  a  son  that  no  gentleman  will  be  seen  speaking 

to ;  and  the  rich  rector  of" Job  nodded  his 

head,  but  didn't  say  where — *'has  a  tipsy- 
getting  wife — and  poor  Squire  Taylor's  wife  stark 
mad — Mr.  Gibbs  also,  with  his  fine  unencumbered 
property,  has  two  idiot  children,  and  another  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  the  other — ^the  only  sane  child  he 
has,  is  little  better  than  a  fool.  Then  theHoblers 
are  rendered  miserable  by  the  disobedienoe  and 
misconduct  of  their  worthless  children;  and  the 
Dobsons  are  making  themselves  wretched  because 
they've  no  such  creatures  to  trouble  themselves 
about.  The  only  man  of  property  I  can  name  in 
the  whole  country  round  wno  seems  free  from  care, 
is  our  fox-hunting  squire  at  Abbot's  Beacon,  who 
really  does  enter  into  the  life  of  the  sport,  has 
plenty  of  money  to  carry  it  on  with,  and  has 
besides  one  of  the  nicest  places  I  think  I  ever 
saw." 

"  But  then,"  interposed  Job's  better  half,  **  his 
wife,  everybody  says,  doesn't  care  a  fig  for  him.'* 

**  Then  a  fig  for  all  his  happiness,"  said  Jub; 
"  I  would  n't  change  places  with  him  for  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  his  wealth  and  pos- 
sessions, and  a  dukedom  thrown  into  the  bargain ;" 
and  Job  told  the  troth  too,  and  kissed  his  wife  by 
way  of  confirmation  ;  for  he  could  n*t  help  it  for 
the  very  life  of  him.  Job  could  n't. 

"  And  then  onljr  to  consider,"  said  Mis.  Job 
Vivian,  as  she  smilingly  adjusted  her  hair — and 
very  nice  hair  she  had,  and  kept  it  very  niceW  too, 
though  her  goodman  had  just  then  tumbled  it 


pratty  eonBideitbly— ^'  only  think  what  two  lovely 
ehildrao  we  have;  every  one  who  sees  them  is 
slmck  with  their  remarbible  beantj."  This  waa 
perfectly  true,  by  the  way,  notwithstanding  the 
observation  proceeded  from  a  mother's  lips.  ' 

*'  And  80  good,  too,  my  dear  Jessie,"  continued 
Job;  '*  I  wonder,"  he  proodW  ^tld,  **  if  anyfather 
in  the  land,  besides  mvself,  can  tmly  boast  of 
Children  who  have  had  the  use  of  their  tongues  so 
long,  and  who  yet,  amidst  all  their  chattering  and 
pisttliag,  have  never  told  a  falsehood — so  that, 
amidst  all  the  cares  that  Providence  has  been 
pleased  to  allot  us,  we  never  can  be  thankful 
eaooffh  for  the  actual  blessings  we  enjoy." 

*'  We  never  can,  indeed,"  said  Jessie.  And 
thus,  in  thankfulness  for  the  actual  comforts  they 
poesessed,  they  forgot  all  the  troubles  that  sur- 
loonded  them,  and,  happily,  were  ignorant  of 
liow  heavily  they  would  soon  begin  to  press  upon 


And  now,  we  roost  state  here,  that,  although 
geoeiaUy  unfortunate  in  his  worldly  undertakings, 
a  young  oolt,  which  the  young  doctor  had  himself 
xeaied,  seemed  to  form  an  exception  to  the  almost 
ceneral  rule,  for  he  turned  out  a  most  splendid 
nom ;  and  as  his  owner's  patients  were  distributed 
&r  and  vride  over  a  country  in  which  an  excellent 
pack  of  hounds  was  kept ;  and  Job  himself,  not 
only  fond  of  the  sport,  but  also  a  good  rider,  who 
could  get  with  skill  and  judgment  across  a  country, 
bis  colt,  even  at  four  years  old,  became  the  firsik- 
late  hunter  of  the  neighborhood ;  so  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  a  rich  country  squire  one  day — and  that 
at  the  very  dose  of  the  hunting  season — wit-. 
aessing  his  gallant  exploits  in  the  field,  was  so 
pleased  with  the  horse,  that  he  offered  Job  £150 
for  him. 

Now,  Job  thought  his  limited  circumstances 
urould  never  justify  his  riding  a  horse  worth  £150 ; 
yet  he  was  so  much  attached  to  the  animal  he  had 
seared,  that,  greatlj  as  he  then  wanted  money,  be 
felt  grieved  at  the  idea  of  parting  with  him,  and, 
at  the  instant  of  the  offer,  he  could  not  in  fact 
make  up  his  mind  to  do  it.  Promising,  therefore,  to 
give  an  answer  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  he 
xetumed  home,  by  no  means  a  happier  man  in  the 
eonsciousnesB  of  the  increased  value  of  his  steed ; 
nor  could  he  muster  sufficient  courage  to  tell  his 
-wife,  who  was  almost  as  fond  of  the  horse  as  he 
himself  was,  of  the  liberal  price  that  had  been  of- 
lered  for  him.  But  the  comfortable  way  in  which 
Jessie  had  gotten  everything  ready  for  him  against 
bis  return,  dispelled  a  great  portion  of  his  sad- 
ness ;  and  her  cheerful  looks  and  conversation, 
added  to  the  pleasing  pranks  of  his  little  children, 
bad  all  but  chased  away  the  remainder,  when  he 
received  a  summons  to  attend  a  sick  patient,  living 
at  least  three  miles  away  in  the  country. 

*'This  really  is  very  provoking,"  said  Job; 
**  and  the  worst  part  of  the  business  is,  that  I  can 
do  no  good  whatever — the  poor  creature  is  too  far 
gone  in  consumption  for  the  skill  of  the  whole 
faculty  put  together  to  save  her  life ;  and,  bless 
me,  my  poor  Selim  has  not  only  carried  me  miles 
and  miles  over  the  road  to-day,  but  like  an  incon- 
siderate blockhead,  I  must  gallop  him  after  the 
hounds,  across  the  country,  out  there,  I  suppose 
I  most  go ;  I  ought  not  to  stay  away  from  doing 
an  act  of  charity,  because  I  am  certain  not  to  be 
paid,  or  perhaps  even  thanked  for  my  pains.  Hsd 
it  been  a  rich  patient,  I  should  have  started  readily 
eoough,  and  so  I  will  now  for  my  poor  one.  But 
as  Selim  has  had  something  more  than  a  fiiir  day's 
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work  of  it,  I  must  even  make  a  walk  of  it,  and  be 
thankful  I  've  such  a  good  pair  of  legs  to  carry 
me." 

Job  had  a  very  good  pair  of  legs,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  gave  him  very  great  satisfaction ; 
and  so,  having  talked  himself  into  a  good  humor, 
and  into  the  mind  for  his  work,  and  fearing  lest 
pondering  too  long  over  the  matter  might  induce 
him  to  change  his  resolution,  he  caught  up  his  hat, 
and  at  once  prepared  to  make  a  start  of  it ;  but,  in 
his  haste,  he  tripped  over  two  or  three  steps  of  the 
stair,  and  falling  down  the  remainder,  sprained  his 
ankle  so  badly,  as  to  render  his  walking  impracti- 
cable. Determined,  however,  not  to  abandon  a 
doty  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  perform,  and 
having  no  other  horse  at  his  coromano,  Selim  was 
again  saddled,  who,  even  with  only  an  hour's  rest 
and  grooming,  looked  nearly  as  fresh  as  if  he  had 
not  been  out  of  his  stable  for  the  day.  Never  was 
a  man  more  pleased  with  a  horse  than  Job  was 
with  the  noble  animal  he  then  bestrode,  and  deep- 
ly did  he  regret  the  urgent  necessitv  which  com- 
pelled him  to  part  with  him.  *'  Had  it  not  been 
for  that  old  miserly  fellow  in  there,  I  might  still 
have  kept  my  poor  Selim,"  said  Job  to  himself, as 
he  rode  by  a  large  mansion  at  the  verge  of  the 
town  ;  "  that  :£100,"  continued  Job,  *'  he  obliged 
me  to  pay  him  or  his  attorney,  for  taking  away 
the  remnant  of  my  little  property,  is  the  cause  of 
those  very  embarrassments  which  compel  me  to 
sell  this  dear  good  horse  of  mine." 

Just  as  he  had  so  aaid,  an  incident  occurred 
which  stopped  his  further  remarks ;  but,  before 
we  mention  what  this  incident  was,  we  must  state 
what  was  occurring  within  this  said  house  at  the 
time  Job  was  in  the  act  of  riding  past  it. 

The  proprietor  and  occupant  of  this  mansion — 
one  of  the  best  in  the  place — was,  as  our  readers 
may  have  already  suspected,  the  selfsame  old 
timber  merchant  who  had  dealt  so  hardly  with  our 
friend  Job,  by  taking  advantage  of  a  temporary  de- 
preciation in  the  value  of  his  mortgageo  property 
to  acquire  the  absolute  ownership — well  knowing, 
that,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  premises  would  fetch 
at  least  three  times  the  amount  of  what  he  had 
advanced  upon  them ;  in  fact,  he  sold  them  for 
more  than  four  times  that  sum  in  less  than  six 
months  afterwards :  but  that  is  not  the  matter  we 
have  now  to  deal  with.  We  most  therefore  intro- 
duce our  readers  into  one  of  the  front  rooms  of 
this  mansion,  in  which  its  master,  (an  elderly  per- 
son with  the  love  of  money — Satan's  suremark^ 
deeply  stamped  upon  his  ungainly  countenance,) 
was  closeted  with  his  attorney ;  the  latter  of 
whom  was  in  the  act  of  taking  the  necessary  in- 
structions for  making  the  rich  man's  will — a  kind 
of  job  the  intended  testator  by  no  means  relished, 
and  which  no  power  on  earth,  save  the  intense 
hatred  he  bore  to  the  persons  upon  whom  his 
property  would  otherwise  devolve,  could  bav.e 
forced  him  to  take  in  hand. 

*"Tis  a  bitter  thing,  Mr.  Grapple,"  said  the 
moneyed  man,  addressing  himself  to  the  attorney, 
*'  a  bitter  thing  to  give  away  what  one's  been  the 
best  part  of  one's  life  trying  to  get  together  ;  and 
not  only  to  receive  nothing  in  return,  but  even  to 
have  to  pay  a  lawyer  for  taking  it  away." 

'*  But  I  'm  sure,  my  good  friend,  you  '11  hardly 
begrudge  my  two  guineas  for  this, '^^-observed  the 
lawver — **  only  think  what  a  capital  business  I 
made  in  getting  you  into  all  Job  Vivian's  proper- 
ty." 

"  WeD,  but  you  got  a  hundred  pounds  for  your 
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trouble,  didn't  yoaV  observed  tbe  timber-mer- 
chant impatiently. 

*'  Yes,  my  dear  sir  ;  but  none  of  that  came  ont 
of  your  own  pocket/'  interposed  the  attorney. 

**  And  did  n't  yon  promise  nothing  ever  should  1" 
rejoined  the  old  man  ;  *'  but  never  mind — bosi- 
is    business — and,    when    upon    business, 


stick  to  .the  business  you  're  on,  that 's  my  rule  ; 
so  now  to  proceed — ^but  mind,  I  say,  them  two 
guineas  includes  the  paper." 

*'  Oh  yes,  paper  of  course !"  replied  tbe  man  of 
law ;  "  and  nothing  to  pay  for  stamps ;  and  this 
will  enable  you  to  dispose  of  every  penny  of  your 
money  ;  and,  my  dear  sir,  consider-— only  for  one 
moment  consider  your  charities — how  they  '11  make 
all  the  folks  stare  some  day  or  other !" 

*'  Ay,  ay,  you  're  right,"  said  the  client,  a  faint 
smile  for  the  first  time  that  day  enlivening  his  iron 
features.  '*  Folks  will  stare  indeed ;  and,  besides, 
'tis  well  know'd — indeed  the  Scripture  says,  that 
charity  do  cover  a  multitude  of  sins." 

'*  To  be  sure  they  do  ;  and  then  only  think  of 
the  name  you  Ul  leave  behind  to  be  handed  down 
to  posterity.  Such  munificent  bequests  nobody 
hereabouts  ever  heard  of  before." 

"  There 's  a  satisfaction  in  all  yon  say,  I  con- 
fess," observed  the  intended  donor  of  all  these  good 
gifts ;  **  and  who  can  then  say  I  was  n't  the  man  to 
consider  the  wants  of  the  poor?  I  always  did  con- 
sider the  poor."  So  he  did,  an  old  scoundrel,  and 
much  misery  the  unhappy  creatures  endured  in 
consequence. 

"  And  then,"  resumed  Mr.  Grapple, "  only  con- 
sider again  the  tablets  in  which  all  your  pious  be- 
quests will  be  stuck  up  in  letters  of  gold,  just  under 
the  church  organ,  where  they  wul  be  read  and 
wondered  at,  not  only  by  all  the  townsfolk  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  to  come,  but  also  by  all  the  stran- 
gers that  pass  through  and  come  to  look  at  the 
church." 

"Very  satisfactory  that — ^very!"  said  the  in- 
tended testator ;  "but  are  you  still  sure  I  can't 
give  my  land  as  well  as  my  money  in  charities  1" 

"Only  by  deed  indented,  and  enrolled  within 
six  months  after  execution,  and  to  take  efiTect  im- 
mediately,"  replied  the  attorney. 

"  By  which  you  mean,  I  suppose,  that  I  must 
pive  it  out  and  out,  slap  bang  all  at  once,  and  pass 
It  right  away  in  the  same  way  as  if  I  sold  it  out- 
right 1" 

Lawyer  Grapple  replied  in  the  affirmative;  at 
which  information  his  client  got  very  red  in  the 
face,  and  exclaimed,  with  considerable  warmth — 

"  Before  I  do  that,  I  'd  see  all  the  charities  in 

he  did  n't  say  where ;  and,  checking  himself  sud- 
denly, continued,  in  a  milder  tone — "  That  is,  I 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  make  so  great  a  sac- 
rifice as  that  in  my  life-time ;  so,  as  I  can't  dispose 
of  my  lands  in  the  way  I  wish,  I  '11  tie  'em  up  from 
heing  made  away  with  as  long  as  I  can :  for  hav- 
ing neither  wife,  chick,  nor  child,  nor  any  one 
living  soul  as  I  care  a  single  farthing  about,  it 's  no 
pleasure  to  me  to  leave  it  to  anybody ;  but  how- 
somever,  as  relations  is  in  some  shape,  as  the  say- 
ing is,  after  a  manner  a  part  of  one's  own  self,  I 
suppose  I  'd  better  leave  it  to  one  of  they." 

"  Your  nephew  who  resides  in  Mortimer  Street, 
is,  I  believe,  your  heir-at-law?"  suggested  Mr. 
Grapple. 

"  He  be  blowed  I"  retorted  the  timber-merchant, 
petulantly ;  "  he  gave  me  the  cut  t'other  day  in 
Lunnun  streets,  for  which  I  cuts  he  off  with  a  shil- 
ling. Me  make  he  my  heir! — see  he  doubly 
hanged  first,  and  wouldn't  do  it  then." 


The  attorney  next  mentioned  another  nephew^ 
who  had  been  a  major  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service,  and  was  then  resident  at  Southampton. 

"  He !"  vociferated  the  uncle,  "  a  proud  block- 
head ;  I  heerd  of  his  goings  on.  He,  the  son  of  a 
hack  writer  in  a  lawyer's  ofiSce !  he  to  be  the  one, 
of  all  others,  to  be  proposing  that  all  the  lawyers 
and  doctors  should  be  excluded  from  the  public 
balls !  I  've  a-heerd  of  his  goings  on.  He  have 
my  property!  why,  he  'd  blush  to  own  who  gid  h 
to  him.  He  have  it !  No ;  I  'd  rather  an  earth- 
quake swallowed  up  every  acre  of  it,  before  a 
shovelful  should  come  to  his  share.'* 

"  Then  your  other  nephew  at  Exeter  ?"  obeenred 
the  attorney. 

"  Dead  and  buried ^  and  so  purvided  for,"  said 
the  timber-merchant. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir — ^I  had  for  the  moment 
forgotten  that  circumstance ;  but  there 's  his  bro- 
ther, Mr.  Montague  Potts  Beverley,  of  Burton 
Crescent?" 

"  Wuss  and  wuss,"  interrupted  the  testy  old 
man.  "  Me  give  anything  to  an  ungrateful  do^ 
like  that !  Why,  I  actelly  lent  him  money  on 
nothing  but  penonal  security,  to  set  him  up  in  busi- 
ness ;  and  the  devil  of  a  hapenny  could  I  ever  screw 
out  of  him  beyond  principal  and  legal  interest  at 
five  per  cent ;  and,  now  he 's  made  his  forten,  be  's 
ashamed  of  the  name  that  made  it  for  him — a 
mean-spirited,  henpecked  booby,  that  cast  bis  name 
to  the  dogs  to  please  a  silly  wife's  vanity.  He 
have  my  property !  I  rather  calculate  not !  And 
so,  havmg  disposed  of  all  they,  I  think  I  '11  leare 
my  estates  to  some  of  brother  Thomas*  sons. 
Now,  Grapple,  mind  me  ;  this  is  how  I  'U  have  it 
go.  In  the  first  place,  intail  it  on  my  nephew 
Thomas,  that 's  the  tailor  in  Regent  Street,  who, 
they  says,  is  worth  some  thousands  already ;  so 
what  I  intends  to  ^yb  him,  will  come  in  nicely ; — 
failing  he  and  his  issue,  then  intail  it  on  Bill — yoa 
knows  Bill — he  comes  here  sometimes — travels  for 
a  house  in  the  button  line ; — failing  he  and  his  i»- 
soe,  then  upon  Bob  the  leftenantin  the  navy  ;  he  'a 
at  sea  now,  though  I  be  hanged  if  I  know  the 
name  of  the  ship  he  belongs  to." 

Mr.  Grapple  observed  that  this  was  unimportant, 
and  then  asked  if  he  should  insert  the  names  of  any 
other  persons. 

"  I  don't  know,  really,  or  very  much  care 
whether  you  does  or  not,"  replied  the  timber-mer- 
chant. "  My  late  brother  Charles,"  he  continued, 
"  left  three  s6n8 ;  but  what  *s  become  of  they  all, 
or  whether  they  be  dead  or  alive,  any  of  them,  1 
can  hardly  tell,  nor  does  it  very  much  signify ,  for 
they  were  a  set  of  extravagant,  low-lived,  drunken 
fellows,  every  one  of  them,  and  not  very  likely  to 
mend  either." 

"  Then,  perhaps,  you  'd  rather  your  heiis-at- 
law  should  take?'*  remarked  the  attorney. 

"  No,  I  'U  be  hanged  if  I  should ! "  answered  the 
vender  of  deals  and  mahogany ;  "  so  put  in  all 
brother  Charles'  sons,  one  after  t'other,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  before— let  me  see,  what  *s  their 
names?  Oh,  George  firat,  then  Robert,  and  then 
Richard,  and  that 's  the  whole  of  they." 

**  I  believe,  sir,"  said  the  attorney,  "  before  I 
can  do  so,  I  must  beg  the  favor  of  a  candle,  for  it 's 
growing  so  dark  I  am  unable  to  see  what  I  write." 

'<  Then  come  nigher  to  the  winder,"  said  the 
testator,  pushing  forward  the  table  in  that  direction 
— *'  Hallo !"  he  exclaimed, "  what  can  all  this  jot 
row  and  bustle  be  about  outside?" — and,  lookmg^ 
into  the  street,  he  discovered  poor  Selim  lying  pros- 
trate in  the  middle  of  the  road,  from  whence  aomo 


were  Taising  up  Job  himself,  who  was 
Mnned  and  bleeding  from  the  Tiolenoe  of  his  &11. 
A  young  lad  had  accidentally  driven  his  hoop  be- 
tween the  horse's  legs,  which  threw  the  nnlacky 
animal  with  sach  violence  to  the  groand  as  to  fiac- 
tars  one  of  its  fore-legs,  and  inflict  several  other 
dreadful  injuries,  far  beyond  all  power  or  hope  of 
CQTe.  Bat  the  man  of  wealth  contemplated  the 
paasmg  scene  with  that  species  of  complacent  sat- 
isfaction, with  which  men  like-minded  with  him- 
■elf  are  ever  foand  to  regard  the  misfortunes  of 
otliers,  when  they  themselves  can  by  no  possibility 
be  prejudiced  thereby.  This  selfish  old  villain, 
therefore,  instead  of  evincing  any  sympathy,  was 
bighly  amused  at  what  was  going  on,  and  every 
now  and  then  passed  some  remark  or  other  indica- 
tive of  those  feelings,  of  which  the  following, 
mmongst  others,  afford  a  pretty  fair  specimen  s — 

'•  Well,"  he  said,  **  pride  they  say  must  have  a 
Imll,  and  a  fine  fall  we've  had  here  to  be  sure* 
l^ell,  who  'd  a-thought  it  t  But  what  I  say  is,  that 
lor  a  JOMa  that  canH  pay  his  way  as  he  goes — and 
his  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound  whenever  he 's 
caUed  upon  for  it — what  I  mean  to  say  is,  if  a  fel- 
low like  he  will  ride  so  fine  a  horse,  why,  it  serves 
kiiii  parfectly  right  if  he  gets  his  neck  broke.  Oh, 
then,  I  see  your  neck  ar'  n't  broke  this  time,  afler 
nil !  Getting  better,  b'aint  you  t — ^pity,  is  n't  it  ? 
Oh  dear !  what  can  the  matter  be  ?  1  '11  be  hanged 
if  he  is  n't  a-crying  like  a  babbey  that 's  broke  his 
pretty  toy.  Ay,  my  master,  cry  your  eyes  out, 
stamp  and  whop  your  head — 't  wont  mend  matters, 
I  promise  ye.  Clear  case  of  total  loss,  and  no  in- 
surance to  look  to,  eh !  And  that 's  the  chap  as 
bad  the  himpudence  but  t'other  day  to  call  me  a 
bard-hearted  old  blackguard,  and  that  before  our 
whole  board  of  guardians,  too — just  because  I  pro- 
posed doctoring  the  paupers  by  tender,  and  that  the 
lowest  tender  should  carry  the  day-:— a  plan  that 
would  hactelly  have  saved  the  parish  pounds  and 
pounds ;  and  he — that  blubberine  fellow  there — 
hactelly,  as  I  was  a-saying,  called  me  a  hard- 
hearted old  blackguard  for  proposing  it.  Oh !  L 
see ;  here  comes  Timson  the  butcher,  what  next 
then !  Oh  !  just  as  I  expected — it 's  a  done  job 
with  my  nag,  I  see.  Steady,  John  Donnithome, 
and  hold  down  his  head.  Come,  Timson,  my 
good  man>-come,  bear  a  hand,  and  whip  the  knife 
into  the  throat  of  un— skilfully  done,  was  'nt  it, 
doctor?  Oh  dear !  can't  bear  the  sight ;  too  much 
for  the  doctor's  nerves.  Ay — well,  that 's  a  good 
one — that 's  right ;  turn  away  your  head  and  pipe 
your  eye,  my  dear,  I  dare  say  it  will  do  ye  good. 
It  does  me,  I  know — he !  he  !  he !  HaUo  !  what 
have  we  here — ^is  it  a  horse  or  is  it  a  jackass  1 
Well,  I  'm  sure  here 's  a  come-down  with  a  ven- 
geance—a broken-knee*d,  spavined  jade  of  a  pony, 
that 's  hardly  fit  for  carion.  Oh !  it 's  yours,  Mas- 
ter Sweep,  I  s'pose.  Ay,  that 's  the  kind  of  nag 
the  doctor  ought  to  ride ;  clap  on  the  saddle,  my 
boys— that 's  your  sort ;  just  as  it  should  be.  No, 
you  can't  look  that  way,  can't  yel  Well,  then, 
mount  and  be  off  with  ye— that 's  right ;  off  you 
iroes,  and  if  you  gets  back  again  without  a  shy-off, 
it's  a  pity."  And  the  hard-hearted  old  sinner 
laughed  to  that  degree,  that  the  tears  ran  down  in 
streams  over  his  deeply  furrowed  countenance. 

The  two  years  that  followed  Job's  untoward  ac- 
cident, instead  of  mending  his  fortunes,  had  only 
added  to  his  embarrassments — all  owin^  to  his  being 
just  a  hundred  pounds  behind  the  mark,  which,  as 
he  often  said,  the  price  he  could  have  obtained  for 
poor  Selim  would  have  effectually  prevented.    His 
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circumstances  daily  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  at 
last  became  so  desperate,  that  this  patient  and 
amiable  couple  were  almost  driven  to  their  wits' 
end.  Creditors,  becoming  impatient,  at  last  re- 
sorted to  legal  remedies  to  recover  their  demands, 
until  all  his  furniture  was  taken  possession  of  un- 
der judicial  process,  which,  being  insufficient  to 
discharge  one  half  the  debts  for  which  judgments 
had  been  signed  against  him,  he  had  no  lietter  pros- 
pect before  his  eyes  than  exchanging  the  bare  walls 
of  his  present  abode  for  the  still  more  gloomy  con- 
fines or  a  debtor's  prison. 

He  had  striven  hard,  but  in  vain,  to  bear  all  these 
trials  with  fortitude ;  and  even  poor  Jessie — she 
who  had  hitherto  never  repined  at  the  hardness  of 
her  lot,  and  who,  to  cheer  her  husband's  drooping 
spirits,  had  worn  a  cheerful  smile  upon  her  counte- 
nance, whilst  a  load  of  sorrow  pressed  heavily  upon 
her  heart^ven  she  now  looked  pale  and  sad,  as 
with  an  anxious  eye  she  stood  by  and  watched  poor 
Job,  leaning  with  his  back  against  the  wall  in  an 
up-stairs  room,  now  devoid  of  every  article  of  fur- 
niture. And  there  he  had  been  for  hours,  com- 
pletely overcome  by  the  accumulation  of  woes  he 
saw  no  loophole  to  escape  from ;  whilst  his  two 
little  girls,  terrified  at  the  desolate  appearance  of 
everything  around  them,  and  at  the  unusual  agi- 
tation of  their  parents,  were  crouched  together  in 
a  corner,  fast  grasped  together,  as  if  for  mutual 
protection,  in  each  other's  arms. 

Not  a  morsel  of  food  had  that  day  passed  the 
lips  of  any  member  of  that  unhappy  family,  and 
every  movable  belonging  to  the  house  had  been 
taken  away  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning ;  so 
that  nothing  but  the  bare  walls  were  left  for  shel- 
ter, and  hard  boards  for  them  to  lie  upon.  Often 
had  poor  Jessie  essayed  to  speak  some  words  of 
comfort  to  her  husband's  ear;  but  even  these, 
which  had  never  before  failed,  were  no  longer  at 
her  command ;  for  when  some  cheering  thought 
suggested  itself,  a  choking  sensation  in  her  throat 
deprived  her  of  the  power  of  uttering  it.  At  length 
a  loud  single  rap  at  the  street  door  caused  Job  to 
start,  whilst  a  hectic  flush  passed  over  his  pale 
cheek,  and  a  violent  tremor  shook  his  frame,  as  the 
dread  thought  of  a  prison  occurred  to  him. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  dearest,"  said  his  wife, 
"  it 's  only  some  people  with  something  or  other  to 
sell ;  I  dare  say  they  '11  go  away  again  when  they 
find  that  no  one  answers  the  door." 

"  It 's  a  beggar ,""  said  one  of  the  children,  who, 
hearing  the  sound,  had  looked  out  of  the  window  ; 
'*  poor  man,  he  looks  miserably  cold  !  I  wish  we  'd 
something  to  give  him." 

"  Beggar,  did  the  child  say?"  demanded  Job, 
gazing  wildly  round  the  room.  **  Beggar !"  he 
repeated.  *' And  what  are  we  all  but  beggars  I 
Are  we  not  stripped  of  everything?  Are  we  not 
actually  starving  for  want  of  the  daily  bread  that  I 
have  toiled  so  hard  for,  and  prayed  unceasingly  to 
Heaven  to  afford  us ;  whilst  those  who  never  use 
their  Maker's  name  except  in  terms  of  blasphemy, 
have  loads  of  affluence  heaped  into  their  laps. 
Oh !  it 's  enough  to  make  one  doubt " 

*'  Oh,  no,  no,  no  !  don't,  for  the  love  you  bear 
me— don't  utter  those  awful  words !"  cried  out 
Jessie,  rushing  upon  her  husband,  and  throwing 
her  arms  around  his  neck.  *'  As  you  love  me,, 
don't  repine  at  the  will  of  Heaven,  however  hard! 
our  trials  may  seem  now  to  beir  upon  us.  I  can* 
endure  all  but  this.  Let  us  hope  still.  We  have- 
all  of  us  health  and  strength  ;  and  we  have  many 
friends  who,  if  they  were  only  aware  of  the  extenu 
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of  our  distreas,  would  be  sure  to  lelieve  us.  There 's 
your  good  friend  Mr.  Smith,  he  most  probably  will 
return  from  London  to-morrow ;  and  you  know,  in 
his  letter,  h6  told  you  to  keep  up  your  spirits,  for 
that  there  was  yet  good  luck  m  store  for  you ;  and 
I  am  sure  vou  must  hsTO  thought  so  then,  or  you 
never  would  ha? e  returned  him  the  money  he  so 
kindly  remitted  us.  So,  don't  be  east  down  in 
almost  your  first  hour  of  trial :  we  shall  be  happy 
yet — I  know  we  shall ;  let  us  then  slill  pat  our 
trust  in  God.  Don't  answer  me,  my  dear  Job— 
donH  answer  me ;  I  know  how  much  you  are  ex- 
cited, and  that  you  are  not  now  yourself;  for  my 
sake,  for  our  dear  children's  sake,  try  to  be  tran- 
quil but  for  to- night ;  and  let  us  yet  hope  that  there 
is  some  comfort  yet  in  store  for  us  on  the  morrow." 

'*I  will  strive  to,  my  dearest  Jessie,"  he  re- 
plied. **  I  '11  not  add  another  drop  of  bitterness  to 
your  cup  of  sorrow,  because  I  am  unable  to  relieve 
you  from  it. — But  bark !  what 's  this  coming,  and 
stopping  here  too?^-what  can  be  the  meaning  of 
this?" 

Just  as  he  uttered  these  last  words  the  sound  of 
carriage  wheels  was  heard  rapidly  approaching, 
and  a  post-chaise  drew  up  in  front  of  the  house. 
Job  trembled  violently,  and  leant  upon  his  wife  for 
support,  whilst  a  thundering  rap  was  heard  at  the 
door ;  the  children  both  rushed  to  the  window ;  and 
one  of  them,  to  the  great  relief  o£  their  parents, 
exclaimed,  **  Ob,  my  dear  papa !  Mr.  Smith 's 
come,  and  he 's  looking  up  here  smiling  so  good- 
naturedly  ;  he  looks  as  if  he  was  just  come  off  a 
journey,  and  be 's  beckoning  me  to  come  down  and 
let  him  in." 

"  God  be  praised !"  exclaimed  Jessie ;  **  I  told 
you,  my  dear  Job,  that  relief  was  near  at  hand, 
and  here  it  comes  in  the  person  of  your  excellent 
friend ;"  and  she  darted  out  of  the  room,  and  hur- 
ried down  the  stairs  to  admit  the  welcome  visitor. 
Jessie  soon  returned  with  Mr.  Smith,  a  handsome 
gentlemanly-looking  man,  who  ran  forward  with 
extended  hands  to  his  disconsolate  friend,  whom  he 
greeted  in  so  kind  a  manner,  and  with  a  counte- 
nance so  merry  and  happy,  that  the  very  look  of 
it  seemed  enough  to  impart  some  spirit  of  consola- 
tion even  to  a  breaking  heart— at  any  rate,  it  did  to 
Job's.  *<My  dear  fellow!"  exdamied  the  wel- 
come vuBitor,  *'  how  on  earth  did  you  allow  things 
to  come  to  this  pass  without  even  hinting  anything 
of  the  kind  to  me  ?  I  never  heard  it  till  the  day  1 
lef^  town.  How  could  you  return  me  the  remit- 
tance I  sent  you,  which  should  have  been  ten  times 
as  much  had  1  known  the  full  extent  of  yonr  wants  ? 
But  enough  of  this  now ;  we  won't  waste  time  in 
regrets  for  the  past,  and  as  for  the  future,  leave 
that  to  me.  I  '11  soon  set  things  all  straight  and 
smooth  again  for  you.  And  now,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Vivian,"  added  he,  addressing  himself  to  Jessie, 
'*  do  you  go  and  do  as  you  promised." 

Jessie  smiled  assent,  and,  looking  quite  happy 
asrain,  she  took  her  two  daughters  by  the  hand  and 
led  them  out  of  the  room. 

"  But,  my  dear  Smith,"  said  Job,  as  soon  as  the 
two  friends  were  alone,  "  you  can  have  no  idea 
how  deeply  I  am  involved.  I  can  tax  your  gene- 
rosity no  further--even  what  you  have  already 
done  for  me,  I  can  never  repay.'* 

**  Nor  do  I  intend  you  ever  shall,"  rejoined  the 
worthy  attorney— for  such  was  Mr.  Smith—"  par- 
ticularly," he  added,  '*  as  there  's  a  certain  debt  I 
owe  you,  which  I  neither  can  nor  will  repay,  and 
that  I  candidly  tell  you." 
*'  Indeed !  what  do  you  mean?"  asked  Job,  look- 


ing very  punled ;  "  I  'm  rather  ddl  of  appnhMH 
sion  to^ay."  And  verily  he  was  so,  for  his  tron- 
bles  had  wellnigh  driven  him  mad. 

**  My  life,  Job,  that 's  all,"  replied  the  attorney ; 
"that  I  owe  to  you,  and  can't  repay  you — nod 
won't  either,  that 's  more.  Had  it  not  been  for 
your  sidll,"  he  added  in  a  graver  tone,  **  and  the 
firmness  yon  displayed  in  resolutely  opposing  the 
treatment  those  two  blackguards,  Dunderhead  and 
Qusckem,  vrished  to  adopt  in  my  case,  I  must  have 
died  a  most  distressing  and  painful  death,  and  my 
poor  wife  and  children  womd  have  been  left  per- 
fectly destitute." 

The  consciousness  of  the  truth  of  this  grateful 
remark  infused  a  cheering  glow  to  Job's  broken 
spirit,  and  even  raised  a  faint  smile  upon  his  care- 
worn countenance ;  which  his  visitor  perceiving, 
went  on  to  say,  "  And  now,  mj  good  doctor,  ow- 
ing you  so  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude  as  I  do,  make 
your  mind  easy  about  the  oast ;  what  you  've  had 
from  me  is  a  mere  trifle.  Why ,  my  good  fellow,  I 'm 
not  the  poor  unhappy  dog  I  was  when  yon  tirfd 
me  never  to  mind  when  I  paid  you.     I  'm 


getting  on  in  the  world,  and  shall  fancy  by  and  by 
that  I  'm  getting  rich  ;  and,  what 's  more,  I  ex- 
pect soon  to  see  my  friend  Job  Vivian  in  Gtrcum- 
stances  so  much  more  thriving  than  my  own,  that 
if  I  did  n't  know  him  to  be  one  of  the  sinoerest  fel- 
lows in  the  world,  and  one  whom  no  prosperity 
could  spoil,  I  should  begin  to  fear  he  might  be 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  ^Lb  old  acquaintance." 

The  good-natured  attorney  had  proved  more  of 
a  Job's  comforter  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  tenn» 
than  he  had  intended  ;  in  fact  he  had  overdone  it 
•*-the  picture  was  too  highly  colored  to  appear 
natural,  and  at  once  threw  back  poor  Job  upon  a 
full  view  of  all  his  troubles,  which  Mr.  Smith  per- 
ceiving, mildly  resumed,  <<  I  'm  not  surprised,  my 
good  fellow,  at  your  being  excited,  from  the  vio- 
lent shock  your  feelings  most  have  sustained  :  but 
you  may  rest  assured — mind,  I  speak  confidently, 
and  will  vouch  for  the  truth  of  what  I  'm  going  to 
say — ^when  I  tell  you  that  the  worst  of  your  trou- 
bles are  past,  and  that,  before  the  week  is  out,  yon 
will  be  going  on  all  right  again ;  but  really  yon 
are  so  much  depressed  now,  that  I  'm  afraid  to  en- 
courage you  too  much  ;  for  I  believe  yon  docton 
consider  that  too  sudden  a  transition  from  grief  to 
joy  often  produces  dangerous,  and  sometimes  even 
fatal,  consequences!" 

"  It 's  a  death  I  stand  in  no  dread  of  dying," 
said  Job,  with  a  melancholv  smile. 

"  You  don't  know  your  danger,  perhaps,"  inter- 
posed the  attorney ;  '*  but  at  the  same  time  yon 
shan't  die  through  my  means ;  so,  if  I  had  even  a 
berth  in  store  for  you  that  I  thought  might  better 
your  condition,  I  would'nt  now  venture  to  name  it 
to  you." 

*'  It  might  be  almost  dangerous,"  said  Job ; 
'*  anything  that  would  procure  the  humblest  fare, 
clothing,  and  shelter,  for  my  self  and  family,  wonid 
confer  a  degree  of  happiness  far  beyond  my  expec- 
tation." 

'<  Why,  if  you  are  so  easily  satisfied,"  rejoined 
the  attorney,  *'  I  think  I  can  venture  to  say,  that 
these,  at  least,  may  be  obtained  for  you  forthwith ; 
but  come,  here 's  the  chaise  returned  again,  which 
has  iust  taken  your  good  little  wife  and  children  to 
my  house,  where  they  're  all  now  expecting  ns. 
In  fact,  I  have  n't  yet  crossed  my  own  thresnold, 
for  I  picked  up  my  old  woman  as  I  came  along, 
and  she  has  taken  your  folks  back  with  her ;  so 
come  along,  Job,  we  '11  talk  matters  over  after  din* 


along,  my  dear  fellow— eome  along, 
I  alonfr.*' 
Job  suffered  himself  to  be  led  away,  hardly 
knowing  what  he  was  about,  or  what  was  going 
on,  aotil  he  found  himself  seated  in  the  post-chaise ; 
which,  almost  before  he  had  time  to  collect  his 
aealtered  ideas,  drew  up  at  the  attorney's  door. 
Here  he  met  his  Jessie,  her  handsome  and  expres- 
atre  countenance  again  radiant  with  smiles ;  for 
io  that  short  interral  she  had  heard  enough  to  sat- 
isfy her  mind  that  better  times  were  approaching, 
and  her  onW  remaining  anxiety  was  on  poor  Job's 
account,  who  seemed  so  stunned  by  the  heavy 
blow  of  misfortune,  as  to  appear  more  Hke  one 
wandering  in  a  dream  than  a  man  in  his  right 
senaes.  But  a  change  of  scene,  and  that  the  pleas- 
ing one  of  a  comfortable  family  dinner,  with  sin- 
cere friends,  effected  a  wonderful  alteration ;  and 
the  ladies  withdrawing  early,  in  order  that  the 
gentlemen  might  talk  over  their  business  together. 
Sir.  Smith  at  once  entered  into  the  subject,  by  tell- 
ing Job  that  he  thought  he  could,  as  he  had  before 
binted,  put  him  into  a  way  of  bettering  his  condi- 
tion. 

*'  I  tmst  you  may  be  able  to  do  so,"  replied  Job ; 
**  I  'm  sure  there 's  no  labor  I  would  shrink  from, 
eoold  I  attain  so  desirable  an  object." 

"Bat  you  mistake  me  there,"  interrupted  the 
attorney ;  '*  I  don't  mean  to  better  your  condition 
by  making  vou  work  vourself  to  death — far  from 
it ;  yonr  labors  shall  be  but  light,  and  your  time 
pretty  much  at  your  command  ;  but  you  '11  want, 
periups,  a  little  money  to  begin  with." 

**  And  where,  in  the  world,  am  I  to  proouie  it?" 
asked  Job. 

^'  You  might  raise  it  upon  the  interest  you  take 
in  the  landed  property  under  the  old  timber-mer- 
diant's  will,"  observed  the  attorney. 

'^  You  can  hardly  be  serious,  my  dear  Smith," 
replied  Job ;  "  why,  the  old  fellow — God  forgive 
bim  as  freely  as  1  do— merely  put  in  my  name 
irith  a  bequest  of  a  shilling,  to  bring  me  better 
lock,  as  a  poor  insult  upon  my  misfortunes.  And 
sa  to  his  mentioning  my  name  in  connexion  with 
bis  landed  properu,  which  I  was  to  take  after  the 
Allure  of  issue  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  other  peo- 
ple— you  yourself  told  me  was  only  put  in  to  show 
bis  nearest  heirs,  that  rather  than  his  property 
should  descend  upon  them,  they  should  go  to  the 
person — Heaven  help  the  man  ! — ^he  was  pleased 
to  call  his  greatest  enemy,  and  that  my  chance  of 
ever  suoccMing  to  the  property  was  n't  worth  two- 
pence." 

"  Whatever  his  motive  was  is  immaterial  now," 
interposed  Mr.  Smith ;  '*  and  since  I  expressed 
the  opinion  you  allude  to,  so  many  of  the  previous 
takers  have  died  off*,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
aayin^  that  your  interest  is  worth  money  now,  and 
that,  if  you  wbhed  it,  I  could  insure  yon  a  pur- 
chaser.'' 

"  Oh,  then,  sell  it  by  all  means !"  exclaimed  Job. 

**  Not  quite  so  fast,  my  friend,"  answered  the 
attorney  ;  *'  before  you  think  of  selling,  would  it 
DOt  be  prudent  to  ascertain  the  value,  which  de- 
pends in  a  great  measure  on  the  number  of  pre- 
ceding estates  that  have  determined  since  the  tes- 
tator*s  decease." 

'*  Of  course  it  must,"  rejoined  Job ;  "  bnt  any- 
thing I  could  obtain  from  that  Quarter  I  should  es- 
teem a  gain.  I  've  lost  enough  from  it  in  all  con- 
science ;  in  fact,  the  old  man's  harsh  proceedinga 
towards  me  were  the  foundation  of  all  my  sobM- 
quent  difficulties.  The  old  fellow  did,  indeed, 
boast  to  the  dergyman  who  visited  him  in  his  last 
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iHneas,  that  he  had  made  me  ample  amends  in  his 
will  for  any  injustice  he  might  have  done  me  in 
his  lifetime,  and  that  his  mind  was  quite  easy  up- 
on that  score ;  and  I  'm  sure  mine  will  be,  when  I 
find  that  I  actually  can  gain  something  by  him." 

"  Then  listen  to  me  patiently,  and  I  '11  tell  yon 
just  what  you  '11  gain :  but  first  help  yourself,  and 
pass  me  the  wine.  You  '11  gain  a  larger  amount 
than  you  would  guess  at,  if  you  were  to  try  for  a 
week.  Much  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  every 
one  of  your  creditors  their  full  twenty  shillinga  in 
the  pound." 

"Will  it,  indeed?"  exclaimed  Job ;  "  then  may 
God  forgive  me  as  one  of  the  most  ungrateful  of 
sinners,  who  had  almost  begun  to  think  that  the 
Almighty  had  deserted  him." 

"  Forgive  you,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  kind-heart- 
ed lawyer ;  "  why,  even  your  holy  namesake,  the 
very  pattern  of  patient  resignation,  would  crumble 
a  bit  now  and  then,  when  his  troubles  pinched  him 
in  a  particularly  sore  place.  So  take  another  glass 
whilst  I  proceed  with  our  subject ;  and  so  you  see, 
doctor,  your  debts  are  paid — that  'a  settled.  Hold 
your  tongue.  Job  ;  don't  interrupt  me,  and  drink 
your  wine ;  that 's  good  port,  is  n*t  it  t  the  best 
thing  in  the  world  for  your  complaint.  Well,  then, 
all  Uiis  may  be  done  without  selling  your  chance 
ontright ;  and  in  case  you  should  want  to  do  so, 
lest  you  should  part  with  it  too  cheaply,  we  '11  just 
see  how  many  of  the  preceding  estates  have  al- 
ready determined.  First,  the  testator  himself 
must  be  disposed  of;  he  died,  as  we  all  know, 
and  nobody  sorry,  within  six  weeks  after  he  had 
made  his  will.  Then  the  tailor  in  Regent  Street, 
he  had  scarcely  succeeded  to  the  property  when 
he  suddenly  dropped  down  dead  in  his  own  shop. 
His  son  and  heir,  and  only  child,  before  he  had  en- 
joyed the  property  six  months,  wiBhing  to  acquire 
some  fashionable  notoriety,  purposely  got  into  ai 
quarrel  with  a  profligate  young  nobleman  well 
known  about  town,  who  killed  him  in  a  duel  the 
next  morning.  The  traveller  in  the  button  line, 
on  whom  the  property  next  devolved,  was  in  a  bad 
state  of  health  when  he  succeeded  to  it,  and  died 
a  bachelcHT  about  three  months  since ;  and  his 
brother,  the  lieutenant,  who  was  also  unmarried, 
had  died  of  a  fever  on  the  coast  of  Africa  some 
time  before  ;  so  that  you  see  your  chance  seems 
to  be  bettered  at  least  one  half,  in  the  course  of 
little  more  than  a  couple  of  twelvemonths." 

"So  it  has,  indeed,"  said  Job ;  "but  who, 
with  the  other  three  remainder  men,  as  you  call 
them,  and  their  issue  in  the  way,  would  give  any- 
thing for  my  poor  chance  ?" 

"  But  suppose,"  resumed  Mr.  Smith,  "  the  oth- 
er three  should  happen  to  die,  and  leave  no  issue?" 

"  That 's  a  species  of  luck  not  very  likely  to  fall 
to  my  lot,"  replied  Job. 

"  Then  I  most  at  once  convince  yon  of  yonr 
error,"  rejoined  Mr.  Smith ;  "  and,  so  to  cut  short 
what  I  've  been  making  a  very  long  story  of-4ha 
remaining  three  of  the  testator's  nephews,  upon 
whom  the  property  was  settled,  not  one  of  whom 
was  ever  married,  got  drunk  together  at  a  white- 
bait dinner  at  Greenwich,  which  their  elder 
brother  ^ve  to  celebrate  his  accession  to  the  prop- 
erty, and  returning  towards  town  in  that  state  la 
a  wherry,  they  managed  between  them  to  upset 
the  boat,  and  were  all  drowned.  That  I  've  ascer- 
tained—«uch,  in  fact,  being  my  sole  business  im 
town ;  and  now,  my  dear  Job,  let  me  congratulate 
you  on  being  the  proprietor  of  at  least  five  thoor 
sand  a  year." 

And  80  HI  WAS ! 
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From  BUckwood'f  Maffuioe. 
THE   smuggler's     LEAP — A   PASSAGE  IN   THE 
PYRENEES. 

"Oh!  there's  not  in  thia  wide  world,"  I  ex- 
claimed, quite  unintentionally  quoting  Tom  Moore ; 
"  there  never  has  been,  nor  can  ever  be  again,  so 
charming  a  creature.  No  nymph,  or  sylph,  or 
winged  Ariel,  or  syren  with  song  and  mirror,  was 
ever  so  fascinating — no  daughter  of  Eve  so  pretty 
and  provoking!" 

This  apostrophe,  which  certainly  appears,  now 
that  in  cooler  moments  I  recall  it,  rather  rhapsodi- 
cal, was  not  uttered  viva  voce,  nor  even  soUo  vooCf 
seeing  that  its  object.  Miss  Dora  M'Dermot,  was 
riding  along  only  three  paces  in  front  of  me,  whilst 
her  brother  walked  by  ray  side.  It  was  a  mere 
mental  ejaculation,  elicited  by  the  surpassing  per- 
fections of  the  aforesaid  Dora,  who  assuredly  was 
the  most  charming  girl  I  had  ever  beheld.  But  for 
the  Pyrenean  scenery  around  us,  and  the  rough 
ill-conditioned  mule,  with  its  clumsy  side-saddle  of 
discolored  leather,  on  which  she  was  mounted,  in- 
stead of  the  Spanish  jennet  or  well-bred  English 
palfrey  that  would  best  have  suited  so  fair  an  eques- 
trian,! could,  without  any  great  exertion  of  fancy, 
have  dreamed  myself  back  to  the  days  of  the 
McGregor,  and  fancied  that  it  was  Die  Vernon 
riding  up  the  mountain  side,  gaily  chatting  as  she 
went  with  the  handsome  cavalier  who  wflked  by 
her  stirrup,  and  who  might  have  been  Frank  Os- 
baldistone,  only  that  he  was  too  manly-looking  for 
Scott's  somewhat  effeminate  hero.  How  b^uti- 
fully  moulded  was  the  form  which  her  dark-green 
habit  set  off'to  such  advantage ;  how  fairy-like  the 
foot  that  pressed  the  clumsy  stirrup ;  how  slender 
the  fingers  that  grasped  the  rein !  She  had  dis- 
carded the  heavy  riding-hat  and  senseless  bonnet, 
those  graceless  inventions  of  some  cunning  milli- 
ner, and  had  adopted  a  head-dress  not  unusual  in 
the  country  in  which  she  then  was.  This  was  a 
berei  or  flat  cap,  woven  of  snow-white  wool,  and 
surmounted  by  a  crimson  tassel  spread  out  over  the 
top.  From  beneath  this  elegant  coiffure  her  dark 
eyes  flashed  and  sparkled,  whilst  her  luxuriant 
chestnut  curls  fell  down  over  her  neck,  the  alabaa- 
ier  fairness  of  which  made  her  white  head-dress 
look  almost  tawny.  Either  because  the  air,  al- 
though we  were  still  in  the  month  of  September, 
was  fresh  upon  the  mountains,  or  else  because  she 
was  pretty  and  a  woman,  and  therefore  not  sorry  to 
show  herself  to  the  best  advantage,  she  had  twisted 
round  her  waist  a  very  long  cashmere  scarf,  pre- 
viously passing  it  over  one  shoulder  in  the  manner 
of  a  sword-belt,  the  ends  hanging  down  nearly  to 
her  stirrup ;  and  this  gave  something  peculiarly 
picturesque,  almost  fantastical,  to  her  whole  ap- 
pearance. 

Upon  the  second  day  of  my  arrival  at  the  baths 
of  St.  Sauveur,  in  the  Pyrenees,  I  had  fallen  in 
with  my  old  friend  and  college  chum.  Jack  M'Der- 
mot, who  was  taking  his  sister  the  round  of  the 
French  watering-places.  Dora's  health  had  been 
deUeate,  the  faculty  had  recommended  the  excur- 
sion ;  and  Jack,  who  doated  upon  his  only  sister, 
had  dragged  her  away  from  the  gaities  of  London 
and  brought  her  off"  to  the  Pyrenees.  M'Dermot 
was  an  excellent  fellow,  neither  a  wit  nor  a  Solo- 
mon ;  but  a  good-hearted  dog,  who  had  been  much 
liked  at  Triu.  Coll.,  Dublin,  where  he  had  thought 
very  little  of  his  studies,  and  a  good  deal  of  his 
horses  and  dogs.  An  Irishman,  to  be  sure,  occa- 
rionally  a  slight  touch  of  the  brogue  was  percept- 


ible in  his  talk ;  but  from  this  his  sister,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  England,  was  entirely  free. 
Jack  had  a  snug  estate  of  three  thousand  a  year ; 
Miss  Dora  had  twenty  thousand  pounds  from  her 
mother.  She  had  passed  two  seasons  in  London  ; 
and  if  she  was  not  already  married,  it  was  becans* 
not  one  of  the  fifty  aspirants  to  her  hand  had  found 
fajror  in  her  bright  eyes.  Lively  and  high-spirited, 
with  a  slight  turn  for  the  satirical,  she  loved  her 
independence,  and  was  diflicult  to  please. 

I  had  been  absent  from  England  for  nearly  two 
years,  on  a  continental  tour ;  and  although  J  had 
heard  much  of  Miss  M'Dermot,  I  had  never  seen 
her  till  her  brother  introduced  me  to  her  at  St. 
Sauveur.  I  had  not  known  her  an  hour,  before  I 
found  myself  in  a  fair  way  to  add  another  to  the 
list  of  the  poor  moths  who  had  singed  their  wings 
at  the  perilous  light  of  her  beauty.  When  M'Der- 
mot, learning  that,  like  themselves,  I  was  on  a 
desultory  sort  of  ramble,  and  had  not  marked  out 
any  particular  route,  offered  me  a  seat  in  their  car- 
riage, and  urged  me  to  accompany  them,  instead 
of  prudently  flying  from  the  danger,  I  foolishly 
exposed  myself  to  it,  and  lo !  what  might  haye 
been  anticipated  came  to  pass.  Before  I  had  been 
two  days  in  Dora's  society,  my  doom  was  sealed  ; 
I  had  ceased  to  belong  to  myself;  I  washerstave, 
the  slave  of  her  sunny  smile  and  bright  eyes— -tal- 
isman more  potent  than  any  lamp  or  ring  that  djinn 
or  fisiiry  ever  obeyed. 

A  fortnight  had  passed,  and  we  were  at  B . 

During  that  time,  the  spell  that  bound  me  had  been 
each  day  gaining  strength.  As  an  intimate  firieod 
of  her  brother,  I  was  already,  with  Dora,  on  the 
footing  of  an  old  acquaintance ;  she  seemed  well 
enough  pleased  with  my  society,  and  chatted  with 
me  willmgly  and  familiarly ;  but  in  vain  did  I 
watch  for  some  slight  indication,  a  glance  or  an 
intonation,  whence  to  derive  hope.  None  such 
were  perceptible;  nor  could  the  most  egregioos 
coxcomb  have  fancied  that  they  were.  We  once 
or  twice  fell  in  with  other  acquaintances  of  hers 
and  her  brother's,  and  with  them  she  had  just  the 
same  frank,  friendly  manner,  as  with  me.  I  had 
not  suflicient  vanity,  however,  to  expect  a  woman, 
especially  one  so  much  admireid  as  Miss  M'Dermot, 
to  fall  in  love  at  first  sight  with  my  humble  person- 
ality, and  I  patiently  waited,  trusting  to  time  and 
assiduity  to  advance  my  cause. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  when  one  morning, 
whilst  taking  an  early  walk  to  the  springs,  I  ran 
up  against  an  English  friend,  by  name  Walter  Ash- 
ley. He  was  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman  of 
moderate  fortune,  at  whose  house  I  had  more  than 
once  passed  a  week  in  the  shooting  season.  Wal- 
ter was  an  excellent  fellow,  and  a  perfect  model  of 
the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  By  no  means  un- 
polished in  his  manners,  he  had  yet  a  sort  of  plain 
frankness  and  bonhommie,  which  was  peculiariy 
agreeable  and  prepossessing.  He  was  not  a  uni- 
versity man,  nor  had  he  received  an  education  of 
the  highest  order ;  spoke  no  language  but  his  own 
with  any  degree  of  correctness ;  neither  played  the 
fiddle,  painted  pictures,  nor  wrote  poetry.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  all  manly  exereises  he  was  a  pro- 
ficient ;  shot,  rode,  walked,  and  danced  to  perfec- 
tion ;  and  the  fresh  originality,  and  pleasant  tone 
of  his  conversation,  redeemed  any  deficiency  of 
reading  or  accomplishment.  In  personal  appear- 
'ance  he  was  a  splendid  fellow,  nearly  six  feet  in  his 
boots,  strongly,  but,  at  the  same  time,  symmetri- 
cally built ;  although  his  size  of  limb  and  width  of 
shoulder  rendered  him,  at  six-and-twenty,  rather 
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whMl  18  called  a  fine  man,  than  a  slender  or  elegant 
one.  He  had  the  true  Anglo-Saxon  physiognomy, 
blue  eyea,  and  light  brown  hair  that  waved,  rather 
than  eurled,  round  hia  broad  handsome  forehead. 
And,  then,  what  a  mustache  the  fellow  had  !  (He 
was  officer  in  a  crack  yeomanry  corps.)  Not  one 
of  the  composite  order,  made  up  of  pomatum  and 
1mni|»-b]aek,  such  as  may  be  seen  sauntering  down 
St.  James'  street  on  a  spring  afternoon,  with  in- 
cipient guardsmen  behind  them — but  worthy  of  an 
Italian  painter  or  Hungarian  hussar;  full,  well- 
grown,  and  glossy.  Who  was  the  idiot  who  first 
net  afloat  the  notion — ^now  become  an  established 
prejudice  in  England — that  mustaches  were  nn- 
aeemly  ?  To  nine  faces  out  of  ten,  they  are  a  most 
heooming  addition,  increasing  physiognomical  char- 
acter, ahnost  giving  it  where  there  is  none ;  re- 
lieTing  the  monotony  of  broad  flat  cheeks,  and 
abridging  the  abomination  of  a  long  upper-lip.  Un- 
cleanly, say  you  t  Not  a  bit  of  it,  if  judiciously 
trimmed  and  trained.  What,  sir,  are  they  not  at 
least  as  proper  looking  as  those  foxy  thickets  ex- 
tending from  jawbone  to  temple,  which  you  your- 
aelf,  each  morning  of  your  life,  take  such  pains  to 
oomb  and  curl  into  shape? 

Delighted  to  meet  Ashley,  I  dragged  him  off  to 
the  hotel,  to  introduce  him  to  M'Dennot  and  his 
sister.  As  a  friend  of  mine  they  gave  him  a  cor- 
dial welcome,  and  we  passed  that  day  and  the  fol- 
lowing ones  together.  I  soon,  however,  I  must 
eonfees,  began  to  repent  a  little  having  brought  my 
handsome  friend  into  the  society  of  Dora.  She 
seemed  better  pleased  with  him  than  I  altogether 
liked,  nor  could  I  wonder  at  it.  Walter  Ashley 
'was  exactly  the  man  to  please  a  woman  of  Dora's 
character.  She  was  of  rather  a  romantic  turn,  and 
sbont  him  there  was  a  dash  of  the  chivalrous,  well 
calculated  to  captivate  her  imagination.  Although 
perfectly  feminine,  she  was  an  excellent  horsewo- 
man, and  an  ardent  admirer  of  feats  of  address  and 
courage,  and  she  had  heard  me  tell  her  brother  of 
Ashley's  perfection  in  such  matters.  On  his  part, 
Ashley,  like  every  one  else  who  saw  her,  was  evi- 
dently greatly  struck  wiUi  her  beauty  and  fascina- 
tion of  manner.  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  jealous : 
1  had  no  right  to  be  so,  for  Dora  had  never  given 
me  encouragement ;  but  I  certainly  more  than  once 
regretted  having  introduced  a  third  person  into 
what — ^honest  Jack  M'Dermot  counting,  of  course, 
for  nothing— had  previously  been  a  sort  of  iete^- 
tSie  society.  I  began  to  fear  that,  thanks  to  my- 
self, my  occupation  was  gone,  and  Ashley  had 
got  it. 

It  was  the  fifth  day  aiVer  our  meeting  with  Wal- 
ter, and  we  had  started  early  in  the  morning  upon 
an  excursion  to  a  neighboring  lake,  the  scenery 
around  which,  we  were  told,  was  particularly  wild 
and  beautiful.  It  was  situated  on  a  piece  of  table- 
land on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  which  we  could  see 
from  the  hotel  window.  The  distance  was  barelj 
ten  miles,  and  the  road  being  rough  and  precipi- 
tous, M'Dermot,  Ashley,  and  myself,  had  chosen 
to  walk  rather  than  to  risk  our  necks  by  riding  the 
broken-knee'd  ponies  that  were  oflfered  to  us.  A 
sure-footed  mule,  and  indifferent  side-saddle,  had 
been  procured  for  Miss  M'Dermot,  and  was  at- 
tended by  a  wild-looking  fiearnese  boy,  or  gossoon, 
as  her  brother  called  him,  a  creature  like  a  grass- 
hopper, all  legs  and  arms,  with  a  soarred  counte- 
nance, and  long  lank  black  hair  hanging  in  irregu- 
lar shreds  about  his  face. 

There  is  no  season  more  agreeable  in  the  Pyr- 
enees than  the  month  of  September.    People  are 


vezY  apt  to  expatiate  on  the  delights  of  autumn,  its 
mellow  beauty,  pensive  charms,  and  such  like.  I 
confess  that  in  a  general  way  I  like  the  youth  of 
the  year  better  than  its  decline,  and  prefer  the  bright 
green  tints  of  spring,  with  the  summer  in  prospec- 
tive, to  the  melancholy  autumn,  its  russet  hues  and 
falling  leaves ;  its  regrets  for  fine  weather  past, 
and  anticipations  of  bad  to  come.  But  if  there  be 
any  place  where  I  should  be  tempted  to  reverse  my 
judgment,  it  would  be  in  Southern  France,  and 
especially  its  western  and  central  portion.  The 
cle&x  cloudless  sky,  the  moderate  heat  succeeding 
to  the  sultriness,  often  overpowering,  of  the  sum- 
mer months,  the  magnificent  vineyards  and  merry 
vintage  time,  the  noble  groves  of  chestnut,  clothing 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains,  the  bright 
streams  and  flower-spangled  meadows  of  Beam 
and  Languedoc,  render  no  part  of  the  year  more 
delightful  in  those  countries  than  the  months  of 
September  and  October. 

As  before  mentioned,  Dora  rode  a  little  in  front, 
with  Ashley  beside  her,  pointing  out  the  beauties 
of  the  wild  scenery  through  which  we  nassed,  and 
occasionally  laying  a  hand  upon  her  bridle  to  guide 
the  mule  over  some  unusually  rugged  portion  of 
the  almost  trackless  mountain.  M'Dermot  and  I 
were  walking  behind,  a  little  puffed  by  the  steep- 
ness of  the  ascent ;  our  guide,  whose  name  was 
Cadet,  a  name  answered  to  by  every  second  man 
one  meets  in  that  ]^art  of  France,  strode  along  be- 
side us,  like  a  pair  of  compasses  with  leauem 
lungs.  Presently,  the  last-named  individual  turned 
tome— 

''Obs  messieurs  veulerU-ils  voir  le  Saut  de  lau 
Conirabandistef  "  said  he,  in  the  barbarous  dialect 
of  the  district,  half  French,  half  patois,  with  a  small 
dash  of  Spanish. 

**  Le  Saut  du  ContrdHmdier^  the  Smuggler's 
Leap— what  is  that!"  asked  Dora,  who  had  over- 
heard the  question,  turning  round  her  graceful 
head,  and  aaxxhng  us — ^me  at  least — ^by  a  sudden 
view  of  her  lovely  face,  now  glowing  with  exercise 
and  the  mountain  air. 

The  smuggler's  leap,  so  Cadet  informed  ns,  was 
a  narrow  clen  in  the  rock,  of  vast  depth,  and  ex- 
tending for  a  considerable  distance  across  a  flank 
of  the  mountain.  It  owed  its  name  to  the  follow- 
ing incident  :-»Somefive  years  previously,  a  smug- 
gler, known  by  the  name  of  Juan  le  Negre,  or 
Black  Juan,  had,  for  a  considerable  period,  set  the 
custom-house  officers  at  defiance,  and  brought  great 
discredit  on  them  by  his  success  in  passing  contra- 
band goods  from  Spain.  In  vain  did  they  lie  in 
ambush  and  set  snares  for  him ;  they  could  never 
come  near  him,  or  if  they  did  it  was  when  he  was 
backed  by  such  a  force  of  the  hardy  desperadoes 
carrying  on  the  same  lawless  traffic,  that  the  douan- 
iers  were  either  forced  to  beat  a  retreat  or  got  fear- 
fully mauled  in  the  contest  that  ensued.  One  day, 
however,  three  of  these  green-coated  guardians  of 
the  French  revenue  caught  a  sight  of  Juan  alone 
and  unarmed.  They  pursued  him,  and  a  rare  race 
he  led  them,  over  cliff  and  cra^,  across  rock  and 
ravine,  until  at  last  they  saw  with  exultation  that 
he  made  right  for  the  chasm  in  question,  and  there 
they  made  sure  of  securing  him.  It  seemed  as  if 
he  had  forgotten  the  position  of  the  cleft,  and  only 
remembered  it  when  he  got  within  a  hundred  yanfo 
or  thereabouts,  for  then  he  slackened  his  pace. 
The  douaniers  gained  on  him,  and  expected  him  to 
desist  from  his  flight,  and  surrender.  What  was 
their  surprise  and  consternation  when  they  saw 
him,  on  reaching  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  spring 
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from  the  ground  with  izaid-like  agility?  and  by  one 
bold  leap  clear  the  yawning  abyss.  The  donaniers 
uttered  a  shout  of  rage  and  difiatppointment,  and 
two  of  them  ceased  running ;  but  the  third,  a  man 
of  great  activity  and  courage,  and  who  had  fire* 
quently  sworn  to  earn  the  reward  set  on  the  head 
of  Juan,  dared  the  perilous  jump.  He  fell  short ; 
his  head  was  dashed  against  the  opposite  rock,  and 
his  horror-struck  companions,  gazing  down  into  the 
dark  depth  beneath,  saw  his  body  stnke  against  the 
crags  on  its  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  abyss.  The 
smuggler  escaped,  and  the  spot  where  the  tragical 
incident  occuired  was  thenceforward  known  as 
«  Li  Saut  du  CorUrebandier.'' 

Before  our  guide  had  finished  his  nairatiTe,  we 
were  unanimous  in  our  wish  to  visit  its  scene, 
which  we  reached  by  the  time  he  had  brought  the 
tale  to  a  conclusion.  It  was  certainly  a  most  re- 
markable chasm,  whose  existence  was  only  to  be 
accounted  for  by  reference  to  the  volcanic  agency 
of  which  abundant  tr)ices  exist  in  SouUiern  France. 
The  whole  side  of  the  mountain  was  cracked  and 
rent  asunder,  forming  a  narrow  ravine  of  vast 
depth,  in  the  manner  of  the  famous  Mexican  har^ 
fwicas.  In  some  places  mi^ht  be  traced  a  sort  of 
eorrespondence  on  the  opposite  sides ;  a  recess  on 
one  side  into  which  a  projection  on  the  other  would 
have  nearly  fitted,  could  some  ABtsns  have  cloaed 
the  fissure.  This,  however,  was  only  here(  and 
there;  generally  speaking,  the  rodky  brink  was 
worn  by  the  action  of  time  and  water,  and  the  rock 
composing  it  sloped  slightly  downwards.  The 
chasm  was  of  various  width,  but  was  narrowest  at 
the  spot  at  which  we  reacheid  it,  and  really  did  not 
appear  so  very  terrible  a  leap  as  Cadet  made  it  out 
to  oe.  On  looking  down,  a  confusion  of  bush-cov- 
ered crags  was  visible ;  and  now  that  the  sun  was 
high,  a  narrow  stream  was  to  be  seen,  flowing, 
like  a  line  of  silver,  at  the  bottom ;  the  ripple  and 
rush  of  the  water,  repeated  by  the  e^oes  of  the 
ravine,  ascending  to  our  ears  with  a  noise  like  that 
of  a  cataract.  On  a  large  fragment  of  rock,  a  few 
yards  from  the  brink,  was  rudely  carved  a  date, 
and  below  it  two  letters.  They  were  the  initials, 
so  our  guide  informed  us,  of  the  unfortunate  dooa- 
nier  who  had  there  met  his  death. 

We  had  remained  for  half  a  minute  or  so  gasdng 
down  into  the  ravine,  when  Ashley,  who  was  on 
the  right  of  the  party,  broke  silence. 

''Pshaw!"  said  he,  steppinff  back  torn  the 
edge,  "  that 's  no  leap.  Why,  I  'H  jump  across  it 
myself.'* 

<'  For  Heaven's  sake !"  cried  Dora. 

*<  Ashley,"  I  exolauned,  "  don't  be  a  fod !" 

But  it  was  too  late.  What  mad  impulse  poe- 
sessed  him  I  cannot  say ;  but  certain  I  am,  nam 
my  knowledge  of  his  character,  that  it  was  no  fool- 
ish bravado  or  school-boy  desire  to  show  off,  that 
seduced  him  to  so  wild  a  fireak.  The  ftct  was,  but 
for  the  depth  below,  the  leap  did  not  look  at  all  for- 
midable ;  not  above  four  or  five  feet,  but  in  reality 
it  was  a  deal  wider.  It  was  probably  this  deceit- 
ful appearance,  and  perhaps  the  feeling  which 
Englishmen  are  apt  to  entertain,  that  for  feats  of 
strength  and  agility  no  men  surpass  them,  that 
oonvinced  Walter  of  the  ease  with  which  he  could 
jump  across.  Before  we  could  stop  him,  he  took  a 
short  run,  and  jun^ped. 

A  scream  from  Dora  was  echoed  by  an  exclama- 
tion of  horror  from  M'Dermot  and  myself.  Ash- 
ley had  cleared  the  chasm  and  alighted  on  the  oppo- 
site ed^e,  but  it  was  shelving  and  slippery,  and  his 
feet  slid  fi!om  under  him.    For  one  moment  it  ap- 


pared  as  if  he  would  instantly  be  dashed  to  pieees, 
out  in  fiiUing  he  managed  to  catch  the  edge  of  the 
rock,  which  at  that  place  formed  an  angle.  There 
he  hung  by  his  hands,  his  whole  body  in  the  air, 
without  a  possibility  of  raising  himself;  for  below 
the  edge  the  rock  vras  smooth  and  receding,  and 
even  conld  he  have  reached  it,  he  would  have 
found  no  foot-hold.  One  desperate  effort  he  made 
to  grasp  a  stunted  and  leafless  sapling  that  mw  in 
a  crevice  at  not  more  than  a  foot  from  the  edge,  bat 
it  failed,  and  nearly  caused  his  instant  destruction. 
Desistine  from  further  effort,  he  hung  motionless, 
his  hands  convulsively  cramped  to  the  ledge  of 
rock,  which  afforded  so  slippery  and  difficult  a  hoU), 
that  his  sustaining  himself  by  it  at  all  seemed  a 
miracle,  and  could  only  be  the  result  of  uncommon 
muscular  power.  It  was  evident  that  no  human 
strength  could  possibly  maintain  him  for  more  than 
a  minute  or  two  in  that  position ;  below  was  an 
abyss,  a  hundred  or  more  feet  deep-— to  all  appear- 
ance his  last  hour  was  come. 

M'Dennot  and  I  stood  aghast  and  helpless,  gas- 
inff  with  open  mouths  and  strained  eyeballs  at  oar 
unhappy  friend.  What  could  we  do?  Were  we 
to  dare  the  leap,  which  one  far  more  active  and 
vigorous  than  ourselves  had  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted ?  It  would  have  been  courting  destrao- 
tion,  without  a  chance  of  saving  Ashley.  Bat 
Dora  put  us  to  shame.  One  scream,  and  only  ODe, 
she  uttered,  and  then,  gathering  up  her  habit,  she 
sprang  unaided  from  her  mule,  tieor  dieek  was 
IMde  as  the  whitest  marble,  but  her  presence  of 
mind  was  unimpaired,  and  she  seemed  to  gain 
couraffe  and  decision  in  the  moment  of  peril. 

"  Your  cravats,  your  handkerchiefs !"  cried  die, 
unfiistening,  as  she  spoke,  her  long  cashmere  scarf. 
Mechanically  M'Dermot  and  myself  obeyed.  Widi 
the  speed  of  light  and  a  woman's  dexterity  die 
knotted  together  her  scaxf,  a  long  silk  cravat  whidi 
I  gave  her,  M'Dermot's  handkerchief  and  mine, 
and  secnrii^ — how  I  know  not — a  stone  at  either 
extremi^  of  the  rope  thus  formed,  she  threw  one 
end  of  it,  with  sure  aim  and  steady  hand,  across 
the  ravine  and  round  the  aniline  afaready  referred 
to.  Then  leaning  forward  till  I  feared  she  would 
fall  into  the  chasm,  and  sprang  forward  to  hold  her 
back,  she  let  go  of  the  other  end.  Ashley's  hM 
was  already  crowing  feeble,  his  fingers  were  torn 
by  the  rock,  the  bloMl  started  from  under  his  naiU, 
and  he  turned  his  face  towards  us  vrith  a  mate 
prayer  for  succor.  At  that  moment  the  two  ends 
of  the  shawl  fell  against  him,  and  he  instinctively 
grasped  them.  It  was  a  moment  of  fearful  sq»- 
pense.  Would  the  knots  so  hastily  made  resist  the 
tension  of  his  weight!  They  did  so ;  he  raised 
himself  by  strong  of  wrist.  The  sapling  bent 
and  bowed,  but  his  hand  was  now  dose  to  it.  He 
grasped  it ;  another  powerful  eflbrt,  the  last  effort 
of  despair,  and  he  lay  exhausted  and  almost  sense- 
less upon  the  rocky  brink.  At  the  same  moment, 
with  a  cry  of  joy,  Dora  fell  fainting  into  her  bro- 
ther's aims. 

Of  that  day's  adventures  little  remains  to  teQ. 
A  walk  of  a  mile  brought  Ashley  to  a  place  where 
a  bridge,  thrown  over  the  ravine,  enabled  him  ta 
cross  it.  I  omit  his  thanks  to  Dora,  his  apdogiea 
for  the  alarm  he  had  caused  her,  and  his  admiring 
eulogy  of  her  presence  of  mind.  Her  manner  of 
receiving  them,  and  the  look  she  gave  him  when, 
on  rejoining  us,  he  took  her  hand,  and  with  a  nato- 
ral  and  grateful  courtesy  that  prevented  the  actioa 
from  appearing  theatriinl  or  unusud,  pressed  it  to 
his  lips,  were  anything  but  gratifying  to  me,  what- 
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etar  thej  mj  hsve  been  to  him.  She  seemed  no 
wmj  displeased  st  the  freedom.  I  was  most  con- 
fimodedly,  bat  that  Walter  did  not  seem  to  ob- 


The  incident  that  had  occurred,  and  Dora*s  re- 
quest, brought  our  excursion  to  an  abrupt  termina- 
Uoo,  and  we  returned  homewards.  It  appeared  as 
if  this  were  doomed  to  be  a  day  of  disagreeables. 
On  reaching  the  inn,  I  found  a  letter  which,  thanks 
to  my  frequent  change  of  place,  and  to  the  dilatori- 
seas  of  continental  post-offices,  had  been  chasing 
me  from  town  to  town  during  the  previous  three 
weeks.  It  was  from  a  lawyer,  informing  me  of 
the  death  of  a  relative,  and  compelling  me  instant- 
ly to  return  to  England  to  arrange  some  important 
iMisiness  concerning  a  disputed  will.  The  sum  at 
atmke  was  too  considerable  for  me  to  neglect  the 
Bummons,  and  with  the  worst  possible  grace  I  pre- 
pared to  depart.  I  made  some  violent  attempts  to 
induce  Ashley  to  accompany  me,  talked  myself 
hoarse  about  fox-hunting  and  pheasantrshooting, 
mod  other  delights  of  the  approaching  season ;  but 
all  in  vain.  His  passion  for  field-sports  seemed 
entirely  cooled ;  he  sneered  at  foxes,  treated  pheas- 
ants with  contempt,  and  professed  to  be  as  much  in 
love  with  the  Pyrenees  as  I  began  to  fear  he  was 
with  Dora.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  set 
oat  alone,  which  I  accordingly  did,  having  previ- 
ooaly  obtained  from  M'Dermot  the  plan  of  their 
route,  and  the  name  of  the  place  where  he  and  his 
aister  thought  of  wintering.  I  was  determined,  so 
aoon  as  I  had  settled  my  affairs,  to  return  to  the 
eontinent  and  propose  for  Dora. 

Man  proposes  and  God  disposes,  says  the  prov- 
arii.  In  my  case,  I  am  prepared  to  prove  that  the 
former  part  of  the  proverb  lied  abominably.  In- 
ataad  of  a  fortnight  m  London  being,  as  I  had  too 
anaguinely  hoped,  sufficient  for  the  settlement  of 
bfosiness  that  took  me  thither,  I  was  detained  sev- 
eral months,  and  compelled  to  make  sundry  jour- 
neys to  the  north  of  England.  I  wrote  several 
times  to  M'Dermot,  and  had  one  letter  from  him, 
Imt  no  more.  Jack  was  a  notoriously  bad  corre- 
spondent, and  I  scarcely  wondered  at  his  silence. 
Summer  came— my  lawsuit  was  decided,  and 
:  to  death  of  briefs  and  barristers,  parchments 
[  attorneys,  I  once  more  found  myself  my  own 
Iter.  An  application  to  M'Dermot^s  London 
banker  pnwured  me  his  address.  He-  was  then  in 
Switierland,  but  was  expected  down  the  Rhine, 


!"  I  exclaimed,  jjrasping  his  hand  with 
vehement  affection,  "I'm  delighted  to 


and  letters  to  Wiesbaden  would  find  him.  That 
was  enough  for  me ;  my  head  and  heart  were  still 
full  of  Dora  M'Dermot ;  and  two  days  after  I  had 
obtained  information,  the  "Antwerpen"  steamer 
deposited  roe  on  Belp:ian  ground. 

"  Mr.  M'Dermot  is  stopping  beret"  I  inquired 
of,  or  rather  affirmed  to,  the  head  waiter  at  the 
Four  Seasons  hotel  at  Wiesbaden.  If  the  fellow 
had  told  me  he  was  not,  I  believe  I  should  have 
knocked  him  down. 

"  He  is,  sir.  Tou  will  find  him  in  the  Cnrsaal 
gardens  with  Madame  sa  saurJ*^ 

Off  I  started  to  the  gardens.  They  were  in  fall 
bloom  and  beauty,  crowded  with  flowers  and  frau- 
lans  and  foreigners  of  all  nations.  The  little  lake 
sparkled  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  water-fowl  skim- 
med over  it  in  all  directions.  But  it 's  little  I  cared 
for  such  matters.  I  was  looking  for  Dora,  sweet 
Dora — ^Dora  M'Dermot. 

At  the  comer  of  a  walk  I  met  her  brother. 

"Jack!' 
the  most 
see  you." 

"  And  I  'm  glad  to  see  you,  my  boy,*'  was  the 
rejoinder.  "  I  was  wondering  you  did  not  answer 
my  last  letter,  but  I  suppose  you  thought  to  join  us 
sooner." 

"  Your  last  letter !"  I  exclaimed.  "  I  have  writ- 
ten three  times  since  I  heard  from  you." 

"  The  devil  you  have !"  cried  Jack.  "  Do  yon 
mean  to  say  you  did  not  get  the  letter  I  wrote  yon 
from  Paris  a  month  ago,  announcing" 

I  did  not  hear  another  word,  for  just  then,  round 
a  comer  of  the  shrabbery,  came  Dora  herself,  more 
charming  than  ever,  all  grace  and  smiles  and  bean- 
ty.  But  I  saw  neither  beauty  nor  smiles  nor  grace ; 
all  I  saw  was,  that  she  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
that  provokingly  handsome  dog,  Walter  Ashley. 
For  a  moment  I  stood  petrified,  and  then  extending 
my  hand, 

"  Miss  M'Dermot !" I  exclaimed. 

She  drew  back  a  little,  with  a  smile  and  a  blush. 
Her  companion  stepped  forward. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  he,  "  there  is  no  such 
person.  Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Mis.  Ash- 
ley." 

If  any  of  my  friends  wish  to  be  presented  to 
pretty  girls  with  twenty  thousand  pounds,  they  had 
netter  apply  elsewhere  than  to  me.  Since  that 
day  I  have  forsworn  the  practice. 


^  SoMCTHnra  for  All. — So  various  is  the  appe- 
tite of  aninuils,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  plant 
which  is  not  chosen  by  some,  and  left  untouched 
liy  others.  The  horse  gives  up  the  water-hemlock 
to  the  goat ;  the  cow  gives  up  the  long-leaved  wa- 
ter-hemlock to  the  sheep ;  the  goat  gives  up  the 
monk's-hood  to  the  horse,  &c. ;  for  that  which 
certain  animals  grow  fat  upon,  others  abhor  as  poi- 
son. Hence  no  plant  is  absolutely  poisonous,  but 
only  respectively.  Thus  the  spurge,  that  is  nox- 
ious to  man,  is  a  most  wholssome  nourishment  to 
the  caterpillar.  That  animals  may  not  destroy 
themselves  for  the  want  of  knowing  this  law,  each 
of  them  is  guarded  by  such  a  delicacy  of  taste  and 
sroeO,  that  they  can  easily  distingiiisn  what  is  per- 
aicions  from  what  is  wholesome ;  and  when  it  hap- 
pens that  different  anitnals  live  upon  the  same 
plants,  still  one  kind  always  leaves  something  for 
the  other,  as  the  mouths  of  all  are  not  equally 
adapted  to  lay  hold  of  the  mas ;  by  which  means 
then  18  sofikient  food  for  idl.    To  this  may  be  re- 


ferred an  economical  experiment  well  known  to  the 
Dutch,  that  when  eight  cows  have  been  in  a  pas- 
ture, and  can  no  longer  get  nourishment,  two 
horses  will  do  very  well  there  for  some  days,  and 
when  nothing  is  left  for  the  horses,  four  sheep  will 
live  upon  it. — StiUingfleet, 

Gold-printed  Muslins. — Among  the  numerous 
successes  of  the  year  1845  in  decorative  art,  we 
must  notice  a  very  beautiful  muslin  fabric,  for  cur- 
tains, printed  in  gold  by  a  galvanic  process,  and 
patenteid  by  Messrs.  Vall^  and  Company  of  Man- 
chester. This  new  system  of  gold-printing  is  in- 
tended to  supersede  the  more  expensive  mode  of 
emhpx)idering  fabrics  with  gold  and  silver  for  win- 
dow-curtains and  other  drapery.  It  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  long  drawing-room  curtains.  The  de- 
signs are  chaste  and  clanical ;  the  brilliancy  of  the 
gold-printing  is  rather  heightened  than  impaired  by 
washmg,  so  that  the  fabric  is  as  economical  as  it  is 
elegant.^  Year-Book  of  FacU. 
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From  the  Examinar. 
Poems;  by  Thomas  Hood.    Two  vols.    Mozod.* 

Mr.  Hood  desired  upon  his  deathbed  that  this 
collection  of  his  poetry  shoald  be  made.  He  was 
silent  as  to  other  of  his  writings.  He  knew  that 
plenty  of  care  would  be  taken  of  them.  The 
world  is  ready  enough  to  laugh  and  make  merry 
with  you ;  when  to  think  with  you,  and  to  feel 
with  you,  is  found  not  so  easy  a  matter. 

We  will  venture  to  say  that  mere  personal  fame 
entered  little  into  the  dymg  thought  that  prompted 
this  request.  There  is  something  in  the  more 
prominent  pieces  that  conopose  these  volumes  which 
forbids  us  to  think  so.  There  is  a  terrible  weight 
and  earnestness  which  we  cannot  connect  with  any- 
thing less  awful  or  impressive.  We  cannot  think 
of  that  eloquent  loud  trumpet  through  which  Fame 
speaks — within  hearing  or  the  Warning  Voice 

"  Which  he  who  saw  ihe  Apocalypse  heard  cry." 

Let  us  warn  the  reader  at  once  that  this  is  not  a 
joyful  book.  In  the  second  volume,  indeed,  are 
many  of  those  charming  fancies  which  belong  to 
the  earlier  time  of  the  writer's  genius,  and  which 
will  always  move  a  "  grave  sweet  pleasure ;"  but 
what  is  essential,  affecting,  and  enduring  in  it,  is 
graven  with  the  characters  of  sadness.  Even  the 
puns  are  the  play  of  grief  rather  than  of  juy ;  and 
to  be  laughed  at,  if  at  all,  as  we  think  and  laugh 
at  the  conceits  of  Shakspeare,  in  the  mouth  of  old 
dying  John  of  Gaunt. 

But  it  is  not  sadness  without  hope.  Mr.  Hood 
had  too  wise  and  strong  a  heart  for  that.  He  had 
keen  and  dagger-like  words  for  social  evils ;  but 
pervading  the  bitterest  and  saddest  of  his  writings 
IS  a  depth  of  tenderness  and  pity,  and  a  force  of 
gentle  persuasion,  which  seem  to  us  to  have  un- 
equalled beauty,  inexpressible  pathos,  and  a  con- 
cernment for  all  to  whom  he  speaks,  which  will 
do  good  in  the  world  as  long  as  good  remains  to 
be  done. 

**  The  wounds  I  might  have  healed ! 

The  human  sorrow  and  smart ! 
And  yet  it  never  was  in  my  soul 

To  play  so  ill  a  part : 
But  evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  Thought, 

As  well  as  want  of  Heart !" 

This  sadness  not  without  hope  let  us  illustrate 
in  the  verses  which  by  their  date  would  seem  to 
have  been  his  last.  If  Mr.  Hood  had  written 
nothing  but  this  short  piece,  we  believe  his  name 
would  have  been  remembered.  Here  is  the  thought 
which  is  every  day  the  thought  of  one  or  other  of 
us,  the  hope  for  which  all  should  live,  the  expe- 
rience which  all  must  know.  How  brief,  sweet, 
sad,  yet  hopeful ! 

"  Farewell  Life ;  my  senses  swim, 
And  the  world  is  growing  dim : 
Thronging  shadows  cloud  the  light, 
Like  the  advent  of  the  night^ 
Colder,  colder,  colder  still, 
Upward  steals  a  vapor  chill ; 
Strong  the  earthy  odor  grows — 
I  smell  the  mould  above  the  rose ! 

Welcome  Life !  the  Spirit  strives ! 
Strength  returns  and  hope  revives ; 
Cloudy  fears  and  shapes  forlorn 
Fly  like  shadows  at  the  morn — 

*  Wiley  dt  Patnam  will  republish  these  volumss ;  per- 
teps  before  the  iasne  of  this  review  of  them. 


O'er  the  earth  there  comes  a  bloom ; 
Sunny  light  for  sullen  gloom. 
Warm  perfume  for  vapor  cold— 
I  smell  the  rose  above  the  mould ! 
April,  1645." 

The  "  Elm  Tree"  is  one  of  the  noblest  poems 
in  the  collection.  Very  solemn  and  fine  it  is— & 
grand  '*  dream"  on  the  mysterious  affinities  of  the 
visible  and  outward  with  the  spiritual  and  inner 
world.  But  its  theme  is  not  of  **  comfort."  It  is 
of  **  graves,  and  worms,  and  epitaphs." 

'^  Ah,  little  dreams  the  haughty  peer, 

The  while  his  falcon  flies — 
Or  on  the  blood-bedabbled  turf 

The  an  tier 'd  quarry  dies— 
That  in  his  own  ancestral  park 

The  narrow  dwelling  lies !" 

The  Elm  Tree  is  the  last  appointed  home  of 
man ;  and  from  that  which  waited  for  the  poet,  as 
he  stood  in  "a  shady  avenue  where  lofty  elms 
abound,"  he  heard  a  *'  solemn  sound  and  sad," 

**  That  sometimes  murmured  overhead. 
And  sometimes  underground," 

and  which  haunts  and  follows  him : 

'*  A  hollow,  hollow,  hollow  sound, 

As  is  that  dreamy  roar 
When  distant  billows  boil  and  bound 

Along  a  shingly  shore-^ 
But  the  ocean  brim  was  far  aloof, 

A  hundred  miles  or  more." 

So  near,  and  yet  so  remote,  is  death. 

In  that  feeling  of  the  subtlest  and  most  aflfecting^ 
analogies  which  is  a  constituent  element  of  only 
the  very  highest  poetry,  we  doubt  if  Mr.  Hood 
ever  equalled  this  poem.  Its  solemn  range  and 
grandeur  make  a  deep  impression ;  and  the  modu- 
lations of  its  verse  are  fine  in  the  extreme.  But 
undoubtedly  the  weight  of  thought  and  feeling  ia 
it  amounts  to  the  painful ;  and  if  we  have  at  any 
time  a  doubt  of  the  position  Mr.  Hood  will  event- 
ually take  among  the  poets,  it  arises  on  this  ground. 
But  whatever  be  his  destiny  in  that  particular,  he 
will  remain  foremost  among  the  philosophic  teach- 
ers, and  those  who  have  combined  the  highest 
success  in  literature  with  the  most  service  to  hu- 
manity. 

We  cannot  turn  away  from  this  poem  of  the 
**  Elm  Tree,"  without  noticing  one  of  its  simple 
natural  pictures.  .  We  take  that  of  the  Woodman, 
whose  lifelong  task  has  been  **  the  timber  tree  to 
fell." 

*'  Through  summer *s  parching  sultriness. 

And  winter*s  freezing  cold, 
From  sapling  youth 
To  virile  growth 

And  age's  rigid  mould, 
«  His  energetic  axe  hath  rung 

Within  that  forest  old. 

"  Aloft,  upon  his  poising  steel 
The  vivid  sunbeams  glance — 
About  his  head  and  round  his  feet 

The  forest  shadows  dance ; 
And  bounding  from  his  russet  coat 
The  acorn  drops  askance." 


Again: 


'  No  rustic  song  is  on  his  tongue, 

No  whistle  on  his  lips ; 
But  with  a  quiet  thoughtfulneas 
His  trusty  tool  he  grips. 
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And,  fltioke  on  stroke,  keeps  hseking  oat 
The  bright  snd  flying  chips." 

Most  part  of  the  other  poems  we  have  on  former 
mnd  recent  occasions  described  in  detail,  and  with 
warm  and  earnest  admiration.  But  the  *'  Ode  to 
Rae  Wilson,  Esquire,"  who  had  characterized 
sofne  of  the  writer's  verses  as  "  profaneness  and 
ribaldry,"  is  less  familiar  to  us,  and  contains  a 
diaaection  of  Cant  as  masterly  in  its  wit  and  wis- 
dom as  the  best  strokes  of  Rabelais  or  Voltaire. 

**  I  do  not  hash  the  Gospel  in  my  books. 
And  thus  upon  the  public  mind  intmde  it, 
As  if  I  thought,  like  Otaheitan  cooks, 
No  food  was  fit  to  eat  till  I  had  chewed  it. 
On  Bible  stilts  I  don't  affect  to  sulk ; 
Nor  lard:  with  Scripture  my  familiar  talk — 

For  man  may  pious  texts  repeat. 
And  yet  religion  have  no  inward  seat ; 
T  is  not  so  plain  as  the  old  Hill  of  Howth, 
A  man  has  got  his  belly  full  of  meat 
Because  he  talks  with  victuals  in  his  mouth !" 

Christian  gentleness  and  true  religion  lurk  be- 
nemth  these  laughing  lines  : 

**  On  such  a  viul  topic  sure  'tis  odd 
How  much  a  man  can  differ  from  his  neighbor: 
One  wishes  worship  freely  given  to  Grod, 
Another  wants  to  make  it  statute-labor— 
The  broad  distinction  in  a  line  to  draw. 
As  means  to  lead  us  to  the  skies  above. 
You  say — Sir  Andrew  and  his  love  of  law, 
And  I — the  Saviour  with  his  law  of  love. 

*'  Spontaneously  to  God  should  tend  the  soul, 
Like  the  magnetic  needle  to  the  pole ; 
But  what  were  that  intrinsic  virtue  worth. 
Suppose  some  fellow,  with  more  zeal  than 
knowledge, 
Fresh  from  St.  Andrew's  College, 
Should  nail  the  conscious  needle  to  the  north  1 

•<  I  do  confess  that  I  abhor  and  shrink 
From  schemes,  with  a  religious  willy-nilly, 
That  frown  upon  St.  Giles'  sins,  but  blink 
The  peccadilloes  of  all  Piccadilly — 
My  soul  revolts  at  such  bare  hypocrisy. 
And  will  not,  dare  not,  fancy  in  accord 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  with  an  Exclusive  Lord 

Of  this  world's  aristocracy. 
It  will  not  own  a  notion  so  unholy. 
As  thinking  that  the  rich  by  easy  trips 
May  go  to  heaven,  whereas  the  poor  and  lowly 
Must  work  their  passage,  as  they  do  in  ships." 

Let  us  be  warned,  then — 

'*  A  man  may  cry  Church !  Church !  at  every 
word, 
With  no  more  piety  than  other  people — 
A  daw  's  not  reckoned  a  religious  bird 
Because  it  keeps  a-cawing  from  a  steeple." 

One  more  happy  stanza,  and  the  last.  A  most 
pretty  simplicity  there  is  in  it,  and  a  generous 
philosophic  truth. 

"  Church  is  *  a  little  heaven  below, 
I  have  been  there  and  still  would  go,' — 

Tet  I  am  none  of  those  who  think  it  odd 
A  man  can  pray  unbidden  from  the  cassock, 
And,  passing  by  the  customary  hassock, 

Kneel  down  remote  upon  the  simple  sod, 

And  sue  in  forma  pauperis  to  God." 

Another  ode,  '*  On  a  distant  prospect  of  Clap- 


ham  Academy,"  is  rife  with  the  same  exquisite 
truth  and  charity,  touching  lightly  the  profoundesi 
feeling,  and  bringing  out  mirth  and  sadness  in 
pathetic  union,  lie  sees  the  boys  at  the  school 
games ;  hoop  and  fives,  marble-taw  and  horses. 

**  Tet  he  would  gladly  halt  and  drop 
That  boyish  harness  off,  to  swop 

With  this  world's  heavy  van- 
To  toil,  to  tug.    O  little  fool ! 
Whilst  thou  canst  be  a  horse  at  school 

To  wish  to  be  a  man ! 

**  Perchance  thou  deem 'at  it  were  a  thing 
To  wear  a  crown — to  be  a  king ! 

And  sleep  on  regal  down ! 
Alas,  thou  Know'st  not  kingly  cares ; 
Far  happier  is  thy  head  that  wears 

That  hat  without  a  crown !" 

The  great  poem  of  Eugene  Aram  is  familiar  ta 
all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  modern  literature. 
What  a  striking  opening — 

"  'T  was  in  the  prime  of  summer  time. 

An  evening  calm  and  cool. 
And  four-and-twenty  happy  boys 

Came  bounding  out  of  school  : 
There  were  some  that  ran  and  some  that  leapt* 

Like  troutlets  in  a  pool. 

"  Away  they  sped  with  ffamesome  minds, 

And  souls  untouched  by  sin ; 
To  a  level  mead  they  came,  and  there 

They  drave  the  wickets  in : 
Pleasantly  shone  the  setting  sun 

Over  the  town  of  Lynn. 

*'  Like  sportive  deer  they  coursed  about, 

And  shouted  as  they  ran — 
Turning  to  mirth  all  things  of  earth. 

As  only  boyhood  can ; 
But  the  Usher  sat  remote  from  all, 

A  melancholy  roan !" 

And  what  an  ominous  and  terrible  close — 

"  That  very  night,  while  gentle  sleep 
The  urchin  eyelids  kiued. 
Two  stern-faced  men  set  out  from  Lynn, 

Through  the  cold  and  heavy  mist ; 
And  Eugene  Aram  walked  between, 
With  gyves  upon  his  wrist." 

Another  extract  must  be  our  last.  It  is  a  little 
poem  called  the  Death  Bed :  a  pure  and  perfect 
gem.  It  is  placed  among  the  poems  of  the  author's 
later  life,  but  was  written,  we  believe,  in  his  youth. 

"  We  watched  her  breathing  through  the  night, 
Her  breathing  soft  and  low, 
As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 
Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

"  So  silently*  we  seemed  to  speak. 
So  slowly  moved  about. 
As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers 
To  eke  her  living  out. 

"  Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears. 
Our  fears  our  hopes  belied — 
We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept, 
And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

'*  For  when  the  mom  came  dim  and  sad. 
And  chill  with  early  showers. 
Her  quiet  eyelids  closed — she  had 
Another  mom  than  ours." 
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Of  the  SoDff  of  the  Shirt,  the  Haunted  House, 
the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  the  I^y's  Dream,  it  needs 
not  now  to  speak  :  or  of  the  golden  wonders  of 
Bfiss  Kilimansegg.  Charles  Lamb's  humor  and 
wisdom  would  have  hugged  and  rejoiced  in  the 
latter  poem ;  the  earlier  would  have  struck  him  to 
the  heart.  There  are  no  weak  thoughts,  no  pro- 
saic lines,  no  got<up  emotion  of  any  kind,  in  these 
great  and  massive  compositions.  Shelley  has  put 
it  as  a  test  of  poetry  (and  the  remark  is  a  fine  one) 
that  it  makes  familiar  objects  be  as  if  they  were 
not  familiar.  Here  are  objects  the  most  familiar 
lifted  into  spheres  of  the-  grandest  imaginative 
thought,  yet  only  that  they  may  sink  back  into 
the  homeliest  corner  of  the  heart,  and  make  it 
more  compassionate  and  gentle.  Anything  at  once 
so  tragical,  so  piteous,  and  so  true,  the  world  of 
poetry  does  not  elsewhere  contain.  There  are 
verses  you  admire  and  talk  about ;  these  are  verses 
you  treasure  up  for  solitary  and  silent  hours. 

"  Heaven  ^s  gates  are  not  so  highly  arched 
As  princes'  palaces.    They  that  enter  there 
Must  go  upon  their  knees.*' 

It  is  said  in  the  preface  to  these  Tolumes  that 
should  their  reception  be  favorable,  they  will  he 
followed  by  a  volume  composed  of  the  more 
thoughtful  pieces  in  the  poems  of  wit  and  humor. 
We  cannot  doubt  of  their  reception,  or  of  the  place 
which  Thomas  Hood  will  hereafter  occupy  in 
English  literature. 


MR.    HUNT    AND   HIS    MERCHANTS'    MAGAZINE 

The  commercial  publication  of  Freeman  Hunt, 
the  well  known  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  "  Mer- 
chants' Magazine  and  Commercial  Review,"  has 
justly  attracted  the  favorable  notice  not  only  of  the 
press,  but  of  the  leading  statesmen  and  commer- 
cial men  both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  Maga- 
dne  is  quoted  as  an  authority  everywhere ;  in  the 
congress  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  British 
parliament;  by  the  French  government,  and  the 
German  ZoIIverein ;  in  law-books,  and  by  judges 
on  the  bench  ;  in  the  reports  of  such  men  as 
Macgregor  and  Porter  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade,  and  in  the  public  documents  of  Webster 
while  secretary  of  state,  and  by  Mr.  Walker,  the 
present  secretary  of  the  treasury.  Mr.  Hunt  is 
in  short  the  pioneer  in  **  Commercial  Literature," 
and  in  fact  the  author  of  that  phrase,  as  we  do  not 
recollect  havmg  heard  it  before  it  was  uttered 
through  the  pages  of  his  Magazine.  Having 
recently  purchased  a  complete  set  of  that  work,  in 
thirteen  handsomely  bound  volumes,  we  take  occa- 
sion in  adding  them  to  our  library,  (and  no  editor's 
collection  is  complete  without  them,)  to  speak  our 
own  views  of  their  author  and  his  works. 

There  are  some  individuals  whom  nature  has 
particularly  fitted  for  certain  situations,  and  it  is  a 
favorite  idea  at  the  present  day,  that  each  man  has 
his  mission,  each  man  does  something  for  the 
great  progress  of  the  race.  Some  are  found  to 
move  men  directly  and  lead  others  to  be  instru- 
ments in  their  hands ;  many  to  act  together  in  the 
same  pursuit,  and  others  still  to  chronicle  what  has 
been  done  rather  than  to  act  themselves.  We 
think  Mr.  Hunt  by  a  fortunate  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances has  found  his  true  place  and  vocation. 
The  design  of  the  work  with  which  he  has  been 
alone  identified  was  original  with  himself,  and 
during  the  seven  years  of  its  successful  prosecu- 
tion,  it  has  continued  to  preserve  that  individual 


character  that  marked  its  oomiiieiioemeiit.  Tlie 
wants  of  the  business  community  of  some  woik 
which  should  record  the  results  of  their  previously 
almost  forgotten  labors,  to  furnish  correct  data  for 
future  operations  both  to  the  class  and  individual, 
have  been  fully  satisfied  in  this  work ;  and  not  a 
page  of  the  past  eighty-one  monthly  issues  does 
not  contain  information  which  at  the  time  was  of 
the  highest  value  to  almost  every  man  in  the  com* 
munity,  and  now,  if  preserved,  is  of  ao  much 
importance  as  a  standard  record,  that  every  man 
must  refer  to  it  whose  business  operations  are 
enlarged  beyond  his  desk  or  counter.  We  know 
of  no  other  work  in  which  there  has  been  snch  a 
progressive  accumulation — it  is  like  the  rule  of 
Permutation — ^the  operation  cannot  be  carried 
through,  one  is  only  able  to  examine  the  results. 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  suc- 
cess of  this  valuable  publication  has  been  in  a 
great  degree  adequate  to  its  merits.  We  cer- 
tainly hope  that  it  may  he  fully  so,  for  we  have 
been  repeatedly  attracted  by  the  earnestness  with 
which  Mr.  Hunt  has  earned  on  his  work ;  he  moat 
regard  the  results  of  his  labor  with  no  small  satis- 
faction, and  with  the  reflection  of  the  benefit  he 
has  been  to  the  community,  should  be  some  reward 
for  industry  directed  to  so  valuable  a  purpose. 

The  thirteen  volumes,  now  nearly  fourteen 
completed,  embody  an  amount  of  information — a 
mass  of  facts  and  ngures  on  the  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects legitimately  faUing  within  the  scope  of  a 
standard  commercial  work,  that  could  scarcely  be 
collected  from  hundreds  of  volumes  and  documents, 
and  which  would,  we  had  almost  said,  occupy  the 
lifetime  of  an  individual  to  collect  again. 

Evening  Mirror. 

The  Perils  of  Elephant  Hunting. — Major 
Rogers  had  capital  sport  with  a  herd  of  these  ani- 
mals. His  four  guns  had  all  been  discharged, 
when  an  unseen  elephant  made  a  charge  at  him 
from  the  skirts  of  the  jungle.  There  was  no  help 
for  it  except  to  run,  and  for  one  hundred  yuds  the 
major  kepi  just  ahead,  feeling  at  every  step  the 
animal's  trunk  trying  to  insinuate  itself  round  his 
loins.  A  turn  round  a  tree  gave  him  a  momenta- 
ry advantage,  which  he  made  the  most  of  by 
springing  up  into  the  branches,  (he  was  as  nimble 
as  a  cat,  and  as  strong  as  a  lion.)  One  foot  high- 
er, and  he  would  have  been  out  of  the  elephant's 
reach ;  but  before  he  had  time  to  draw  up  his  legs, 
the  elephant  had  got  him  firmly  clenched  in  the 
coUs  of  his  proboscis.  Still  Rogers  pulled  against 
him,  thinking  it  better  to  have  his  leg  wrenched 
from  the  socket  than  to  fall  back  bodily  into  the 
animal's  power.  The  struggle,  however,  did  not 
last  long ;  for,  to  the  delight  of  the  pursued  and 
the  chagrin  of  the  pursuer,  the  Wellington  boot 
that  the  former  wore  slipped  ofiT,  extricated  the 
leg,  and  saved  the  life  of  poor  Rogers.  (Heaven 
save  us  from  such  a  boot-jack!)  The  dilemma, 
however,  did  not  end  here ;  for  the  eiephant,  find- 
ing himself  baulked  of  his  prey,  after  destroying 
the  boot,  took  up  his  quarters  beneath  the  branch- 
es, and  kept  his  expected  victim  in  the  tree  for 
twenty-four  hours,  when  the  tavyalj  or  country 
postman,  happening  to  pass  by,  Rogers  gave  him 
notice  of  his  position,  and  on  this  l^ing  intimated 
to  the  nearest  village,  the  elephant  was  frightened 
away  by  tom-toms  and  veilings.  Had  this  oc- 
curred in  a  deserted  part  of  the  jungle,  poor  Rogen 
would  indubitably  have  been  starved  to  douth  in  the 
tree. — Sporting  Magazine, 
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From  (be  Qttartertj  Bevlew. 
Memoirt  of  the  Reign  of  King  Oeorge  III.  By 
Horace  Walpolk,  youngest  son  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford.  Now  first  published 
from  the  orieinal  MSS.  Edited  with  Notes  by 
Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant,  Bart.  4  toIb.  8vo. 
London,  1845. 

These  Memoirs  of  the  fiist  ten  years  of  Greorge 
III.,  will  add  certainly  not  more,  and  we  think 
leas,  to  the  reputation  of  Horace  Walpole  or  to 
Unglish  bistonr  than  those  of  the  last  ten  years  of 
G«orge  II.  They  have  the  same  occasional  merit 
and  the  same  general  and  pervading  faults.  They 
contain  many  traces  of  his  peculiar  wit,  and  fre- 
quent touches  of  his  ffraphic  style — a  few,  and  but 
a  few,  new  facts  and  lights  scattered  through  a 
▼ery  intricate  mass  of  pmitical  intrigues — wiUi  an 
over-balancing  proportion  of  prejudice,  partiality, 
misrepresentation,  and  inconsistency — trivial  and 
▼mriable,  but  always  rancorous,  resentments — and 
a  general  and  constitutional  proclivity  to  slander 
and  calumny.  These,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be 
the  essential  characteristics  of  his  admired  letters : 
but  the  gossip  and  scandal,  which  in  a  familiar 
letter  are  not  merely  tolerated,  but,  as  it  were, 
expected  and  welcomed,  are  grievous  offences 
against  good  Uste  as  well  as  good  faith  when  it  is 
attempted  to  array  them  in  the  grave  and  responsi- 
ble character  of  history.  Many,  otherwise  tolera- 
bly strict  moralists,  will  not  scruple  to  enliven  a 
oonversation  or  a  correspondence  with  circumstan- 
ces which  the  loosest  conscience  would  not  venture 
to  repeat  in  judicial  evidence.  So  it  is  that  al- 
though many,  most  indeed,  of  the  objectionable 
topics  of  his  two  sets  of  Memoirs,  had  been  already 
produced  in  his  '<  Letters,'*  *'  Reminiscences,"  and 
•*  Walpoliana,"  they  have  not  there  created  the 
aame  disgust  or  indignation,  and,  we  will  add, 
tedium  and  nausea,  which  they  do  in  tlieir  inspis- 
sated form  ;  and  thero  can  be  no  doubt  that  Wal- 
pole*s  literary  as  well  as  moral  character  would 
hate  stood  l^gher  if  these  more  solemn  chronides 
of  libel  and  malii^nity  had  never  been  published. 

We  considered  it  our  duty  to  trace,  in  our 
account  of  the  first  set  of  memoirs,  the  real  motive 
of  Walpole's  personal  animosity  to  the  leading 
political  men  of  the.  period  ;  and  again  in  our  recent 
review  of  the  second  lioraison  of  the  *'  Letters  to 
Mann,"  the  same  task  was  forced  upon  us  by  the 
strange  blunder  of  the  editor  of  that  publication, 
who  was  so  blind  or  so  indiscreet  as  to  seem  to 
question  the  justice  of  our  opinion,  even  while  he 
01  she*  reproduced  the  very  documents  under 
Walpole's  own  hand  which  established  the  proof 
of  corrupt  jobbing  and  mercenary  slander  against 
\am  even  more  flagrantly  than  we  had  originally 
stated  it. 

If  the  peculiar  temper  and  personal  bias  of  the 
writer  were  important  ingredients  in  our  considera- 
tion of  the  earlier  Memoirs,  they  are  much  more 
M>  in  the  present  work,  which  comes  closer  to  our 
own  time,  and  deals  with  persons  and  events  better 

'^  It  seems  to  be  generally  understood  that  the  "  Ad- 
veitisement"  we  allude  to  was  not  in  fact  written  by  the 
Sditor^  hat  supplied  to  him  by  Miss  Beny,  whose  amia- 
ble partiality  (if  the  paper  was  indeed  hen)  must  have 
obscured  eitner  her  memory  or  her  judnnent  as  to  the 
real  and  indisputable  faetM  of  the  case.  The  writer  (who- 
ever that  was)  forgot  or  did  not  observe  that  the  facts 
which  Walpole  himself  confessed  for  a  narrow  and  tem- 
porary object,  were  the  irrefmgable  evidence  for  ^e 
larfer  ana  more  permanent  purpose  to  which  we  have 
sppljed  them  with  a  force  that  we  ventoze  to  assert  defies 
ntiooal  coutradiction. 
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known  and,  on  many  accounts,  more  interesting. 
Referring,  therefore,  to  our  former  numbers,  and 
particularly  to  that  for  October,  1844,  for  the 
extraordinary  details  of  the  influences  under  which 
Walpole  acted  and  wrote,  during  the  period  com- 
prised in  the  first  **  Memoirs,"  we  shall  here 
repeat  so  much  of  the  general  facts  as  may  refresh 
our  reader's  memory,  and  we  shall  afterwards  pro- 
duce some  remarkable  elucidations  and  confinna- 
tions  of  our  opinions  afforded  by  the  work  that  we 
are  about  to  examine. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Walpole's  wit,  vari- 
ous and  abundant  as  it  was,  had  always  an  ill-nar 
tured,  selfish,  and  cynical  turn ;  and  under  any 
ciroumstances  we  might  have  expected  that  Me- 
moirs from  his  pen  would  have  been  tinged  by  the 
same  greedy  appetite  for  scandal  and  the  same 
unscrupulous  propensity  to  satire  which  are  the 
characteristics  of  his  letters  ;  but  it  required  addi- 
tional and  deeper  influences  to  chain  this  lively  and 
mercurial  spirit  to  the  daily  labor  of  a  chronicler, 
and  to  evolve  a  disregard  of  truth,  a  perversity  of 
judgment,  and  a  rancour  of  feeling  so  intense,  so 
gloomy,  and  we  must  add  so  duU,  as  these  Me- 
moirs exhibit.  These  influences  were  prindpaUy 
two — one  pecuniary  and  accidental,  and  the  other 
physical  and  constitutional.  Walpole's  sole  in- 
come arose  out  of  no  less  than  Jive  sinecure  places 
or  shares  of  places  conferred  on  him  by  Sir  Kohert 
— amounting,  he  admits,  when  he  first  received 
them,  to  about  3000/.  a  year.  They  afterwuds 
more  than  doubled  in  value  ;  but  we  at  present 
take  Walpole's  own  earliest  estimate.  Of  this  sum 
nearly  one  half  was  derived  from  a  rider,  as  it  was 
called,  of  14001.  on  the  patent  office  of  Collector 
of  the  Customs,  of  which  his  elder  brother  Edward 
was  the  patentee,  receiving  only  about  400/.  a  year 
of  the  present  profits,  but  having  the  reversion  of 
the  whole  1800/.  if  he  should  survive  Horace.  It 
would  be  useless  to  our  present  purpose  to  inquire 
why  Sir  Robert  made  this  distribution  of  the  in- 
come of  the  office ;  but  the  result  was  that  Hor- 
ace was  thereby  placed,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  in 
the  "  precarious''  and  very  unpleasant  position  of 
having  so  large  a  proportion  of  his  income  depend- 
ent on  the  life  of  a  brother  ten  years  older  than 
himself.  But  there  was  also  anoUier  more  powe> 
ful  though  less  prominent  interest  of  the  same 
nature  constantly  at  work.  Walpole,  besides  this 
precarious  sinecure  of  1400/.  a  year,  had  another 
office  which  grew  up,  under  a  cloak  of  almost 
menial  humility,  to  an  enormous  income.  He  was 
Usher  of  the  tSxcheouer — 

"  and  the  duties  of  my  office  are  to  shut  the  gates 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  to  furnish  paper,  pens,  ink, 
wax,  pencils,  tape,  penknives,  scissors,  parohment, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  articles,  to  the  Treas- 
ury, Exchequer,  iic^^-^Appendix  to  Letters  to 
^fann,  1844,  vol.  iv.,  p.  330. 
This  office  was  performed  by  deputy,  and  produced 
a  dear  profit,  as  stated  in  1780  by  the  commission- 
ers of  accounts,  of  4300/. — ^though  Walpole  1dm- 
self  had  made  a  return  of  only  1800/.,  and  it  was 
to  defend  this  erroneous  return  of  his  emoluments 
that  he  drew  up  the  statement  which  has  led  to 
elucidations  of  his  literary  character  which  its 
author  never  thought  of. 

Walpole  says  these  profits  were  made  on  the 
articles  supplied  by  him,  and  that  the  time  of  pay- 
ment of  his  bills  and  of  conrse  some  previoas 
idsnectionofthem 

'*  depends  on  the  good  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
Fixst  Loid  of  the  Treasmy;  and  yet,  though  s 
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mere  tradesman  in  that  respect,  I  believe  no  man 
will  ever  accuse  me  of  having  paid  court  to  any 
first  lord  of  the  treasury/'— i^.  331. 
We  not  only  accuse,  but  shall  convict  him,  on  his 
own  evidence,  of  having  paid  obsequious  court  to 
every  first  lord  in  succession ;  he  was  in  a  con- 
stant fever  of  uneasy  dependence  on  what  he  peev- 
ishly calls  "  the  first  lord*s  good  will  and  pleas- 
ure,'* and  in  a  restless  anxiety  about  Uie  examina- 
tion and  discharge  of  these  accounts,  which,  it 
appears  from  his  correspondence  with  his  deputy 
( Works f  vol.  ii.,  p.  381,)  were  sometimes  chax^ea- 
ble  with  gross  abuse,  and  always  liableto  question. 
Such  precarioasness  and  annoyances  attached  to 
80  large  a  portion  of  his  income  would  have  been  a 
source  of  reasonable  uneasiness  to  any  man,  and 
would  have  iustified  efforts  to  obtain  a  more  secure 
position,  l^he  attempts  he  made  we  do  not  blame 
m  themselves ;  but  we  blame,  with  some  mixture 
of  pity,  the  species  of  monomania  imder  which 
Walpole,  while  pursuing  this  natural,  but  certainly 
interested  object,  was  eternally  protesting  that 
*^  disinterestedness  was  the  passion  of  his  life*' — 
that  he  despised  place  and  profit,  and  that  it  was 
his  pride  and  glory  to  soar  above  all  such  selfish 
influences.  We  are  satisfied  that  Walpole's  anx- 
iety about  his  offices,  combining  with  the  constitu- 
tional peculiarities  of  his  temper,  became  the 
primum  mobile  of  all  his  misanthropical  feelings, 
and  led  him  especially  to  calumniate  by  every  indi- 
rect means,  under  every  false  pretence,  but  with 
inveterate  and  indefatigable  malignity,  everybody 
whom  he  knew  or  fancied  to  have  interfered  with 
bis  incessant  endeavors  to  ^sce  his  income  on  a 
more  permanent  footing.  This  was  clearly  the 
first  and  chief  motive  of  both  sets  of  Memoirs ; 
:  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  if  the  whole  truth 
r  could  be  discovered,  we  should  find  that  all  his 
.  animosities  were,  in  some  way  or  other,  connected 
with  this  ^reat  pecuniary  stake,  or  perhaps  now 
and  then  with  some  collateral  interests  of  the  same 
^  kind.  Nothing  but  some  such  all-pervading  infat- 
uation could  have  blinded  the  keen  sight  and 
'  blunted  the  nice  taste  of  such  a  man  to  the  mass 
of  inconsistency,  contradiction,  and,  in  fact,  non- 
sense which  his  Memoirs  present,  and  which  on 
any  other  hypothesis  must  we  suppose  appear  to 
.  every  observant  reader,  as  it  does  to  us,  quite  inex- 
plicable ;  but  we  may  say  as  Pope  did  of  another 
noble  and  eccentric  wit — ^the  Duke  of  Wharton — 

*'  This  clue  once  found,  unravels  all  the  rest ; 
llie  prospect  clears,  and  Walpole  stands  confest." 

If  it  be  said  that  his  animosity  against  the  public 
men  of  his  long  day  is  too  universal  to  be  attributed 
to  a  single  motive,  it  may  be  answered  that  in  the 
corrupt  and  fiictious  times  of  which  he  wrote  there 
were  so  many  changes  of  administration  that — fol- 
lowing up,  as  we  shall  see  he  did,  en  every  change, 
this  the  first  and  most  important  object  of  his  whole 
life — there  was  perhaps  no  minister  or  ministry 
from  whom  he  did  not  receive  the  affront  of  a  refu- 

.  sal.  How  many  attempts  of  this  sort  he  may  have 
made  we  know  not — certainly  not  less  than  half  a 

.  dozen ;  but  it  is  by  mere  accident  that  we  have  been 
able  to  trace  so  many.     Such  intrigues,  espedaJly 

■when  they  fail,  and  still  more  when  the  offended 
postulant  takes  refuge  in  patriotisms  are  generally 

.carefully  concealed  by  both  parties— by  the  jobber 
Ibr  his  own  sake — ^by  the  minister  from  motives  of 
personal  honor,  official  du^,  or  political  expedi- 

.eney.    Old  Sir  Robert  Walpde  is  said,  we  think 

•  by  Hoiace  hixnaelf,  to  have  declared  that  no  one 


but  a  minister  could  fully  know  the  turpitude  of 
the  human  heart ;  and  accordingly,  except  in  a  few 
rare  cases  of  persons  blinded  by  personal  vanity  or 
resentment,  we  have  had  scanty  revelations  of  this 
sort — and  we  should  never  have  known  anything 
of  the  secret  motives  of  Walpole's  malignity  but 
for  that  apology  for  his  conduct  which,  with 
entirely  other  objects  and  a  very  different  aim,  he 
drew  up  in  1782,  and  which  Mr.  Berry,  not,  we 
are  satisfied,  seeing  their  real  meaning  or  full 
extent,  had  the  indiscretion — for  historical  truth  a 
fortunate  indiscretion — ^to  publish  in  the  great 
quarto  edition  of  Walpole's  works,  and  which 
somebody  had,  as  we  have  said,  the  still  greater 
blindness  of  republishing,  the  other  day,  as  if, 
instead  of  being  the  pilce  de  conviction,  it  had  been 
an  honorable  excuse.  In  that  paper  we  found  the 
account  of  his  strange  roanoBuvres  with  Mr.  Pel- 
ham,  and  were  thence  led  to  the  details  of  his 
enormous  sinecure  income,  and  the  influence  which 
his  expectations  and  his  disappointments  with 
respect  to  them  had  on  his  conduct  and  on  his  wri- 
tings. In  the  memoirs  now  before  us  this  influ- 
ence appears  in  additional  and  growing  force,  and 
indeed  so  mingles  itself  with  every  page  that  not 
only  are  we  bound  for  the  sake  of  historical  truth 
to  expose  it,  but  we  really  do  not  think  we  could 
give  a  better  general  idea  of  the  work  than  by  fol- 
lowing this  clue.  But  in  order  to  present  a  fnll 
view  of  the  case,  we  must  mention  (very  shortly) 
his  first  attempts  with  Mr.  Pelham  and  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  which  were  more  fully  detailed  in 
our  article  on  the  first  Memoirs. 

In  1751,  at  the  outset  of  Horace  Walpole's  polit- 
ical life,  his  first  thought  was  to  procure  the  ad- 
dition of  his  own  life  to  that  of  his  brother  in  the 
customs*  place;  and  he  reckoned  confidently  on 
the  Pelhams— old  friends  of  his  father  who  were 
then  in  power,  and  of  whom  he  himself  was  a 
zealous  supporter — to  make  this  change.  The 
ministers,  though  willing  to  oblige  him,  were 
either  reluctant  or  afraid  to  grant  an  additional  life 
in  so  great  a  place ;  but  they  offered  to  stdfStituU 
Horace  for  Edward,  if  the  latter  would  consent. 
This  Horace  protests  he  most  indignantly  rejected ; 
and  it  may  be  true,  for  he  knew  very  well  that 
Edward  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  sacrifice  gratui- 
tously his  present  third  of  the  place  and  the  whole 
reversion. 

Immediately  on  the  failure  of  this  negotiation, 
Horace,  who  had  been  op  to  that  moment  the  ob- 
sequious servant  of  the  Pelham  ministry,  turned 
short  round — and  commenced  those  false  and 
scandalous  memoirs  of  the  last  ten  years  of  Greorge 
n. — in  which,  while  not  merely  concealing,  Iwt 
directly  disclaiming,  any  personal  motive,  and  as- 
suming 

'*  a  patriot's  all-atoning  name," 

he  libels,  with  the  most  inveterate  rancour,  every* 
body  whom  we  know,  and  many  others  whom  we 
believe,  to  have  had  a  share  in  his  disappoint- 
ment. 

On  Mr.  Pelham's  death  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
became  minister,  and  we  find  that  in  1765  there 
was  some  kind  of  negotiation  through  Mr.  Fox  for 
obtaining  from  the  duke  a  grant  of  the  custona' 
place  for  H.  Walpole's  life  :  that  too  failed— re- 
jected, savs  Walpole,  '*  because  he  would  accept 
no  ftvor  nt>m  that  duke," — which  is  certainly  on- 
true  ;  for  we  find  that  when  Newcastle,  after  a 
short  interregnum,  again  returned  to  the  treasury 
in  1758,  Walpole  made  two  attempts,  biMh  fwy 
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eoirnpt,  to  aell  this  place  to  the  doke  or  his  nomi- 
nee.* This  also  fails ;  and.  yet  Walpole  has  the 
—may  we  not  say— effrontery  to  declare  io  his 
first  Memoirs  that  '*  the  Duke  of  Nev/castle  never 
ira^e  him  \he most  distant  cause  Uit  dissatisfaction." 
(u.,  335.) 

Here  open  the  new  memoirs,  of  which,  as  we 
have  said,  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  will 
be  best  developed  by  endeavoring  to  explain  Wal- 
pole^s  statement  of  the  motives  of  other  men  by 
what  we  know  or  have  good  reason  to  suspect  of 
his  own. 

The  most  prominent  feature  that  strikes  us  at 
the  outset,  and  all  through  the  work,  is  the  large 
and  very  unfavorable  share  of  Walpole's  notice 
engrossed  bv  Lord  Bute.  From  the  drst  pages  of 
the  first  volume,  to  the  very  closing  lines  uf  the 
last.  Lord  Bute  is  the  object  of  the  most  indefati- 
ff  able  malevolence.  Everybody  is  ill-treated  ;  most 
others,  however,  are  dealt  with  as  their  names 
happen  to  occur  in  the  course  of  the  narrative; 
butXiord  Bute,  under  the  invidious  title  of  ^*Tfie 
Favorite,^*  and  with  all  the  odious  imputations  and 
insinuations  attached  to  that  name,  is  introduced  on 
every  occasion — those  even  in  which  he  could  by 
no  possibility  have  had  any  concern — and  with,  in 
a  majority  of  instances,  the  most  flagrant  falsehood. 
Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  expected  some- 
thing of  this  kind,  but  our  worst  expectations  are 
exceeded.  In  our  review  of  the  last  collection  of 
the  Letters  to  Mann,  we  extracted  two  passages 
from  Walpole's  autobiographical  ^^Notes,"  one 
dated  18th  August,  1766,  stating  that  he  then 
*  *  began  the  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Greorge  III. ," 
nvhich,  we  added,  were  about  to  be  published ;  the 
second,  we  said,  "  looked  trivial,  but  might  turn 
out  to  be  important,*'  viz.: — 

"1761— 16th  July,  wrote  the  "Garland,"  a 
poem  on  the  king,  and  sent  it  to  Lady  Bute^  but 
not  in  my  own  hand,  nor  with  my  name;  nor 
did  ever  own  it." — Letters  to  Mann,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
349. 
and  then  we  went  on  to  say, — 

"  We  know  nothing  of  this  piece,  and  should  be 
glad  if  it  were  recovered.  If,  as  may  be  presumed, 
it  was  a  panegyric,  it  would  affi>rd  a  curious  con- 
trast with  Walpole's  subsequent  rancour  against 
George  m.  and  Lord  Bute.  We  really  have  a 
curiosity  to  compare  the  Memoirs  of  George  III.  in 
1766  Jof  which  we  then  knew  no  more  than  the 
name]  with  the  <  Garland'  of  1761."— Qfior/.  Rev., 
vol.  Ixxiv.,  p.  415. 

We  have  not  been  yet  able  to  discover  the 
'•  Garland  :" — ^being,  as  Walpole  tells  us,  anony- 
mous, the  copy  sent  to  Lady  Bute  was  probably 
lost  or  destroyed  with  the  mass  of  fulsome  trash 
with  which  no  doubt  flatterers  of  less  note,  but  not 
meaner  or  greedier  than  Walpole,  overwhelmed 
the  "  Favorite."  But  as  Walpole  took  the  trouble 
of  recording  the  composition ,  we  dare  say  he  also 
took  care  to  preserve  the  original,  which  is  proba- 
bly amongst  his  papers.  Walpole,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, states  that  he  had  sent  it  aiumymousiyj 
meaning  to  imply  that  his  flattery,  since  it  was 
anonymous,  must  have  been  disinterested — a  gross 
nonseqfuitur — for  the  temporary  veil  might  beliAed 
whenever  any  merit  was  to  be  claimed.  It  was 
probablv  like  all  Walpole's  rhymes,  so  bad  as  to 
be  whoUy  disregarded,  and  was  therefore  "  neijer 
owned ;^^  if  it  should  be  brought  to  light,  we  have 


*  See  Walpole's  Worio,  vol.  il.,  p. 
evisv,  v€l.  zsvii.,  p.  199. 
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little  doubt  that  it  will  corroborate  all  our  suspi- 
cions. 

But  we  have  evidence  enough  of  Walpole's 
time-serving  duplicity,  without  the  actual  verses. 
They  were  written,  the  "Notes^^  say,  on  the  16th 
July,  1761.  On  the  8th  July,  the  king  declared 
in  council  his  intention  to  marry ;  it  is  clear  then 
that  the  "  Garland"  transmitted  to  Lady  ButevfM 
a  congratulatory  poem  on  the  intended  marriage, 
written,  we  see  with  all  a  courtier's  haste,  and 
with,  we  dare  say,  all  a  courtier's  adulation. 
But  in  the  Memoirs  we  find  under  the  same  date  a 
sneering  and  sarcastic  account  of  the  intended 
marriage,  in  which  it  b  represented  as  the  device 
of  a  ^^junto^* — the  Princess  Dowager  and  Lord 
Bute — to  perpetuate  their  power  over  the  king ; — 
and  this  "juti/o,"  being  alarmed  at  some  symp- 
toms of  the  king's  aversion  to  the  match  thus 
forced  upon  him,  employ  a  tool  to  watch  and  in- 
terrupt his  majesty's  conversations  ;  and  who  do 
our  readers  think  this  tool  was!  No  other  than 
Lady  Bute — ^Lady  Bute,  the  very  person  whom 
Walpole  had  chosen  as  the  most  decorous  and  ac- 
ceptable channel  of  his  poetical  congratulations  on 
an  auspicious  union  which  he  so  soon  after  de- 
scribes as  the  dark  intrigue  of  an  unprincipled 
junto.  If  a  "junto"  be  unprincipled,  what  shall 
we  say  of  him  who  applauds  its  intrigues !  If  a 
"favorite"  be  so  odious,  what  shall  we  say  of 
one  who  descends  to  court  him  by  such  skulking 
flattery  as  we  have  seen ;  and,  still  more  monstrous, 
boasts  not  only  of  his  general  high-minded ness  to* 
wards  all  ministers,  but  that  he  "  had  never 
bowed  to  the,  plenitude  of  Lord  Bute's  power?" 
(Mem.  ii.,  5.)  It  is  true;  he  had  not  bowed^he 
had  crawled. 

At  length,  however,  we  arrive  at  the  explanation 
of  all  this  virulent  animosity.  We  know  from 
Walpole  himself,  (Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  376,)  that 
very  soon  after  the  king's  accession  he  attempted 
some  cajoleries  of  his  majesty  and  Lord  Bute  on 
"  their  love  and  patronage  of  the  arts,  and  their 
countenance  of  genius ;"  while  in  the  Memoirs, 
under  the  same  date,  he  sneers  at  the  would-be 
*^Augustus,^^  who  stupidly  falls  asleep  over  the 
objects  of  art  put  before  him  by  au  ignorant,  taste- 
less, and  illiterate  "Mecemz5,"  (vol.  i.,  p.  18.) 

Let  us  now  look  for  some  explanation  of  this 
duplicity — this  fulsome  flattery  exchanged  for  vir- 
ulent abuse.  Having  no  information  but  the 
scanty  traces  which  Walpole  inadvertently  sup- 
plies, we  cannot  say  whether,  on  Lord  Bute's  ac- 
cession as  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  Walpole  made 
any  overtures  to  him  to  obtain  an  arrangement  of 
his  offices ;  but  we  do  know  that  Walpole  again 
addressed  an  adulatory  letter  to  Lord  Bute  on  his 
majesty's  and  his  lordship's  patronage  of  the  arts, 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  contemporaneous  tone 
of  the  Memoirs  (Works,  ii.,378;)  and  we  find 
soon  after  a  short  dry  note,  (which  seems  to  imply 
a  previous  correspondence  on  the  subject,)  request- 
ing Lord  Bute  to  order  the  payment  of  his  office 
bills,  which  had  been,  it  seems,  for  some  months 
delayed.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  Walpole 
attributed  this  delay  to  Fox's  enmity.  It  is,  how- 
ever, clear  from  the  style  of  his  note,  that  there 
was  a  coolness  with  Lord  Bute  also  on  this  point ; 
but  be  that  as  it  may — Lord  Bute,  just  before  he 
resigned  the  treasury,  committed  an  offence  which 
Walpole  never  forgot  nor  forgave. 

"  The  place  in  the  custom-house  held  by  my 
brother  [Sir  Edward,]  but  the  far  greater  share  of 
which  had  been  bequeathed  to  me  by  my  father 
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for  my  lirother*8  life,  was  also  granted  in  reversion 
to  Jenkinson.*  I  was,  I  confess,  much  proooked  at 
this  gram,  and  took  occasion  oi  fomenting  the  ill- 
humor  against  the  Favorite^  who  thus  excluded  me 
from  the  possHnlity  of  obtaining  the  continuance  of 
that  place  to  myself  in  case  of  my  brotlter^s  death.^^ 
— Mem,  i.  265. 

He  then  affects  to  care  little  about  it,  and  re- 
peats a  story,  the  falsehood  of  which  he  elsewhere 
reveals,  of  his  having  twice  refused  ;  and  then  adds 
that  he  was  on  terms  of  "  great  civility"  with 
Lord  Bate,  and  that  his  resentment  towards  him 
'*  kept  no  deep  root."  Alas !  we  have  evidence 
that  it  rankled  through  the  whole  of  Walpole's 
long  life.     He  proceeds  : 

**  And  I  can  with  the  utmost  truth  say  that  as  I 
afterwards,  though  never  connected  with  him,  was 
on  many  occasions  friendly  to  that  great  favorite^ 
so  no  word  in  these  Memoirs  to  his  prejudice  has 
been  dictated  by  a  vindictive  spirit." — ih,  266. 
And  then,  to  show  the  absence  of  all  vindictive 
spirit,  he  proceeds  in  the  very  same  page  to  expa- 
tiate on  the  *'  infinite  HI  he  had  occasioned  to  his 
country  ;"  "  the  meanness  of  his  ability,  and  the 
poorness  of  his  spirit ,  which  place  Mimhehw  resent- 
ment;^^  and  concludes  with  saying  that  this  **  pu- 
sillanimous favorite  purchased  "  a  scandalous  peace. 
(/(.  267.)  Is  this  not  insanity  ?  Could  any  man 
in  his  sober  senses  persuade  himself  that  *'  bis  re- 
sentment kept  no  deep  root"  when  he  in  the  very 
same  page  recorded  this  gross  abuse  and  these  un- 
founded libels  on  the  man  with  whom  he  was  liv- 
ing on  civil,  and  even  friendly  terms?  But  it  was 
not  in  the  first  burst  of  his  monomaniacal  fury 
merely  that  he  recorded  this  bitter  imputation — he 
did  so  to  the  very  last — and  during  the  whole  four 
volumes  insists  and  persists  that  the  retirement  of 
Lord  Bute  in  1763  was  ''pretended;''  that  he  still 
continued  the  favorite — ^a  character  in  that  case  the 
more  odious,  because  it  would  have  been  really 
criminal ;  that  he  governed  the  king  in  private  in 
opposition  to  his  constitutional  advisers,  and  was 
the  real  cause  of  everything  that  Walpole,  in  his 
insane  spirit  of  faction,  chooses  to  think  a  misfor- 
tune or  a  crime.  We  care  nothing  about  Lord 
Bute,  any  more  than  we  do  about  Lord  Chat- 
ham or  Lord  Orford — in  truth  much  less — but 
we  care  a  great  deal  about  truth  and  justice, 
and  we  will  not,  as  far  as  our  exposure  may  reach, 
permit  the  mean  and  dirty  spite  of  a  disappointed 
jobber  to  sully  the  fountains  of  history. 

But  after  we  had  labored  with  indignation 
through  these  accumulated  and  protracted  false- 
hoods— now  known  and  admitted  by  every  candid 
and  well-informed  person  to  be  so — of  the  post- 
ofiidal,  unconstitutional,  and  criminal  influence  of 
Lord  Bute— the  mainspring  and  chief  topic  of 
these  memoirs — we  were  astonished  to  find  in  the 
last  volume  a  note  of  Walpole's,  in  which  he  over- 
throws by  a  stroke  of  his  own  pen  the  whole  edi- 
fice he  had  been  so  many  years  building,  and  leads 
us  to  the  very  just  but  here  surprising  conclusion 
that  there  is  not  a  syllable  of  truth  in  all  that  he 
has  said  on  the  chief  and  predominant  topic  of  his 
four  volumes. 

In  the  year  1770  Mr.  Burke  published  his 
*' Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents  ;"  of  the 
great  merit  of  which  we  know  (except  the  pam- 
phlet itself)  no  greater  proof  than  WaJpole's  long, 
peevish,  and  inconsistent  criticism  of  it.  Rs 
fiiults  in  Walpole's  eyes  were  manifold ;  it  took, 
in  spite  of  Burke's  party  feelings,  a  higher  Tiew 
*  Private  Secratsry  to  Lord  Bute.— Ifb^pole. 


of  political  duties  than  Walpole  could  understand, 
and  spoke  generous  sentiments  which  he  never 
could  feel — but  his  chief  objections  are  two — first 
it  was  "  calculated  for  no  one  end"  bnt  to  exalt 
Lord  Rockingham,  and  Lord  Rockingham  was  first 
minister  when  Walpole  was,  as  we  shall  see,  not 
offered  political  place,  and  was  refused  a  job ;— but 
secondly — 

**  The  most  absurd  part  of  all  was  Barke's  dis- 
charging Lord  Bute  of  all  present  influence  [1770] 
— a  fact  not  only  improbable ,  but  it  was  extremely 
unwise  in  a  political  light,  for  the  hook  thus 
removed  from  the  peopWs  attention  an  odious  and 
ostensible  object, ^^ — iv.  133. 

And  after  thus  admitting  that  Lord  Bate's  con- 
tinned  and  secret  influence  was  only  a  probability^ 
(and  the  reasons  with  which  he  supports  this  prob- 
ability are  absolute  nonsense,)  and  confessing  that 
the  real  object  was  to  keep  up  an  odious  and  os- 
tensible imputation  before  the  eyes  of  the  people — 
aAer,  we  say,  these  admissions,  he  goes  on  treat- 
ing with  the  most  solemn  malignity  Lord  Bute 
(who  during  a  great  part  of  the  interval  had  been 
residing  abroad,  and  had  no  more  concern  with  the 
administration  at  home  than  with  the  court  of 
Versailles)  as  the  still  predominant  "faTorite," 
and  actual  dispenser  of  all  fiivors  and  adviser  of  all 
measures ; — but  then  comes  the  note,  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  and  which,  to  use  a  homely  meta- 
phor, hicks  dawn  the  pail  he  had  been  so  long  and 
assiduously  filling : — 

*'  I  have  changed  my  opinion,  I  confess^  Tariooa 
times,  on  the  subject  of  Lord  Bute's  favor  with 
the  king." 

Of  which  Tarious  changes  of  opinion,  be  it  ob- 
served, these  veracious  memoirs  afford  no  trace ; 
all  is  one  black  assumption  of  a  despotic  and  dis- 
graceful/at;on7i«r7»— though  he  goes  on  farther  to 
confess 

*'  that  even  before  his  accession  the  king  was  weary 
both  of  his  mother  and  her  favorite,  and  wanted  tOy 
and  didy  shake  off  much  of  that  influence.  After 
Lord  Bute's  resignation  his  credit  declined  still 
more.''  And  then,  in  a  rambling,  contradictory, 
and  almost  unintelligible  style,  he  proceeds  to 
state  other  pros  and  cons,  concluding — ^if,  indeed, 
anything  that  he  ever  produced  in  the  way  of 
reasoning  can  be  called  a  conclusion — with  an  ac- 
quittal of  Lord  Bute  and  the  substitution  of 
another  '*  odious  and  ostensible  victim" — Mr. 
Jenkinson — 

'*  If  I  have  accounted  rightly  for  so  great  a 
mystery,  as  whether  Lord  Bute  had  an  ascendant 
or  not  from  the  time  of  his  ceasing  to  be  openly 
prime  minister — [meaning  that  his  final  opinioo 
was  that  no  such  influence  existed]--!  might  be 
asked,  who  then  had  real  influence  with  the  king 
— for  his  subsequent  ministers  indubitably  had  not! 
— I  should  answer  readily,  Jenkinson." — iv.  134. 
Jenkinson  ?— Oh  ves !  Mr.  Jenkinson  had  obtained 
*'  the  reversion  of  the  place  in  the  customs,  thus  ex- 
cluding me  from  the  possibility  of  the  continuance 
of  that  place  to  myself,"  And  Mr.  Jenkinson 
therefore  was  to  replace  Lord  Bute  as  a  scarecrow 
of  faction.  But  when,  at  length,  after  so  much  de- 
liberation and  so  many  fluctuations  of  opinioo, 
Walpole  professes  to  have  arrived  at  this  conclu' 
sion,  (which  we  all  know  aliunde  to  be  the  true 
one,)  that  Lord  Bute's  interference  and  influence 
ceased  bon&fide  on  his  public  resignation,  does  be 
make  any  amends  or  endeavor  in  any  other  way  than 
by  this  confused  and  ambiguous  note  of  1770  to 
retract  his  error!    Not  at  all  ;-4ie  still  pemistB  ia 
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gn!dfyukg  his  posthumous  ▼eogeance  for  his  own 
ynermnos  hy  bequeathiug  to  posterity  a  aeries  of 
impuUtioos  against  Lord  Bute  and  the  king,  which 
he  knew,  even  before  he  had  written  one  line  of 
them,  to  be  false ;  for,  to  crown  all  this,  it  seems 
qaite  certain  that  Walpole  never  from  the  first  mo- 
ment believed  in  this  pretended  influence,  as — in 
addition  to  the  hint  above  quoted  that  *'  the  king, 
even  before  his  accession,  was  weary  of  the  '  fa- 
▼orite '  " — we  find  Horace,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
reign,  and  before  he  had  thought  of  the  **  Me- 
moirs," writing  on  the  28th  February,  1763,  to  Mr. 
Conway,  whom  he  neither  would  nor  could  de- 
ceive : — 

'*  Indeed  I  think  Mr.  Fox's  power  so  well  es- 
tablished that  Lord  Bute  would  find  it  more  difficult 
to  remove  htm  than  he  did  his  predecessors,  and 
may  even  feel  the  eflfects  of  the  weight  he  had  made 
over  to  him ;  for  it  is  already  obvious  that  Lord 
Sute*s  levke  is  not  ths  present  path  to  fortune. 
Permanence  is  not  the  complexion  of  these  times — 
a  distressful  circumstance  to  the  votaries  of  a  court." 
— Letters,  iv.  355. 

We  may  seem  to  have  gone  into  more  detail  on 
this  point  than  is  necessary — ^for  Lord  Brougham, 
^vhose  testimony  is  on  every  account  of  the  highest 
value,  must  be  admitted  to  have  settled  the  ques- 
tion.   In  his  historical  sketch  of  Lord  North,  he 

"  It  is  no  doubt  a  commonly  received  notion,  and 
vras  at  one  time  an  article  of  belief  among  the  pop- 
ular party,  that  Lord  Bute  continued  the  king's 
aecret  adviser  after  the  termination  of  his  short  ad- 
ministration ;  but  this  is  wholly  without  foundation. 
The  king  never  had  any  kind  of  communication 
with  him,  directly  or  indirectly  ;  nor  did  he  ever 
aee  him  but  once,  and  the  history  of  that  occurrence 
•addenly  puts  the  greater  part  of  the  stories  to  flight 
which  are  current  upon  this  subject.  •  •  • 
The  assertion  that  the  common  reports  are  utterly 
▼oid  of  all  foundation,  and  that  no  communication 
whatever  of  any  kind  or  upon  any  matter,  public 
or  private,  ever  took  place  between  the  parties,  we 
make  upon  the  most  positive  information,  proceed- 
ing directly  both  from  George  m.  and  from  Lord 
Bute,"— Brougham' sMstorical  Sketches,  Knight's 
edition,  pp.  61,  62. 

We,  however, think  it  right  to  retain,  as  against 
Walpole,  the  more  equivocal  evidence  that  his  own 
Tolumes  aflford.* 

In  1769  Mr.  Fox  undertook  the  leadership  of 
the  house  of  commons  under  Lord  Bute :  he  had 

*  Before  we  dose  the  chapter  of  Lord  Bute  we  must 
Bottoe  ■  eerioae  error  into  wnich  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
editor  has  fallen.  Walpole  says  in  his  text,  that  "  In  his 
first  council  the  king  named  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  Lord  Bute,  of  the  cabinet ;"  on  which  the  edi- 
tor obserres,  ^*  This  nomination  was  severely  criticised  in 
the  publlcaiioos  of  the  day.  It  is  treated  by  Mr.  Adol- 
phos  as  a  simple  nomination  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  is 
defended  as  soch  on  the  sroand  that  the  groom  of  the 
stole  has  always  been  consUtnted  a  privy  councillor.  This 
is  a  miseoBception.  The  empty  honor  of  the  council 
eoold  begrudaed  by  no  one  to  a  great  officer  of  the  house- 
bold— the  reaTsrieTancevras  his  admission  into  the  cabi- 
net **—!.  8.  Now,  we  are  satisfied  that  Mr.  Adolphus  is 
riffht,  and  that  the  misconception  is  on  the  part  of  the 
editor.  Walpole's  mention  of  the  "  cabinet  **  is  a  mere 
slip  of  the  pen  for  "  eoundlf^*  as  the  editor  might  have 
surmised  from  seeina  that  the  Duke  of  York  was  named 
with  Lord  Bate,  and  every  one  knows  that  the  Duke  of 
York  was  not  of  the  eahinei.  It  is  also  eanally  well  known 
that  the  cabinet  is  not  named  by  the  kinif^in  council ; 
and  it  is,  we  believe,  indisputahte  that  Lord  Bute  was  not 
of  the  cabinet  till  some  months  later,  when  he  became 
ascretary  of  state. 
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been  ao  early  friend  of  Walpole's,  vet  there  are 
few  characters  worse  treated  in  both  sets  of  the 
Memoirs.  Of  the  cause  of  this  enmity,  (which 
seems  to  have  been  concealed  with  studious  hypoo- 
risy  during  Fox's  life,)  we  find  some  by  no  means 
complete,  yet  very  characteristic  traces  in  another 
of  those  indiscreet  apologies  by  which  Walpole — 
with  the  usual  ill-luck  of  an  over-cunning  man  tell- 
ing an  untrue  story — ^in  tinkering  one  hole  seldom 
fails  to  make  a  worse  ; — 

"  I  had  soon  after  my  appearance  in  the  world 
lived  in  much  intimacy*  with  Fox,  and  had  warmly 
espoused  his  side  when  persecuted  by  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Richmond,  and  had  happened  to 
confer  some  other  little  favors  upon  him.  I  had 
carefully  avoided  receiving  the  smallest  or  the 
greatest  from  him." — vol.  i.,  p.  211. 

He  does  not  tell  us  what  those  ^^  matest  favors  " 
were  which  at  that  early  period  Fox  could  have 
granted  and  Walpole  so  *'  carefully  avoided,^'  when 
we  see  that  he  had  been  soliciting  **  great  favors  '* 
from  one  whom  he  hated  still  more  than  Fox — ^Mr. 
Pelham.    He  proceeds,  however : — 

'*  As  Fox's  character  opened  more  to  the  world 
I  declined  any  connexion  with  him  in  politics, 
though  determining  never  to  have  a  quarrel  with 
him,  as  I  well  knew  his  vindictive  nature.  When 
he  united  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  Tin  1755,] 
he  had  ofifered — in  truth  slightly  enough — ^to  pro- 
cure the  reversion  of  a  considerable  place  whuh  I 
hold  only  for  my  brother's  life  to  be  confirmed  for 
my  own,  provided  I  would  be  on  good  terms  with 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  I  answered  with  much 
scorn, '  I  will  not  accept  that  reversion  from  the 
Duke.'"— vol.  i.,  p.  2n. 

Fox,  perhaps,  when  he  made  this  slight  over- 
ture, was  not  aware  that  this  favor  had  been  only 
four  years  before  refused  by  Mr.  Pelham---probably 
with  the  concurrence  of  his  brother  the  Duke  and 
of  Lord  Hardwicke,  both  of  whom  were  still  in 
power;*— but  Walpole  no  doubt  remembered  it 
keenly,  and  scornnilly  refused  what  he  suspected 
Fox,  who  mentioned  it  so  slightly,  could  not  have 
obtained.  And  as  to  his  aversion  to  receive  such 
favors  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  we  have  only 
to  remind  our  readers  of  the  corrupt  favors  that  he 
solicited  from  that  Duke  in  November,  1758. 

This  negotiation  with  Fox  in  1755,  Walpole  re- 
lates as  introductory  to  another  still  more  shame- 
less. Fox  having  undertaken  the  management  of 
the  house  of  commons,  very  naturally  set  about 
mustering  his  forces ;  and,  with  a  view  of  securing 
Walpole  and  his  connexions,  wrote  him  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  Walpole  <^ls  "  artful  and  disin- 
genuous,'' but  which,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  us 
to  tell  plainly  and  honestly  what  all  but  ministers 
and  members  of  parliament  would  be  apt  to  call  its 
very  dishonest  purpose : — 

<*  TO  THE  HON.  H.  WALPOLE. 

"  November  31,  1762. 
"  Dear  Sir,— When  I  heard  that  the  Parks, 
which  Lord  Ashburnham  had  quitted,  were  worth 
JC2200  a  year,  (as  they  certainly  are,)  I  thought 
such  an  income  might,  if  not  prevent,  at  least  pro- 
crastinate, your  nephew's  ruin.  I  find  nobody  knows 
his  lordship's  thoughuon  the  present  state  of  poli- 
ties.   Perhaps  he  has  none. 

*  So  great  a  political  intimacy  that  Walpole  was  one  of 
two  or  three  confidential  friends  whom  Fox  consulted  as 
to  his  accepting  the  seals  of  secretary  and  tbc  lead  of  the 
house  of  commons  from  the  Duke  or  Newcastle  in  1764. 
—Mahon,  iv.  66. 
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*'  Now  are  yoa  willing  and  are  you  the  proper 
person  to  tell  Lord  Orford  that  I  will  do  my  best  to 
procure  this  office  fur  him  if  I  can  soon  learn  that 
he  desires  it  ?  If  he  does  choose  it,  I  doubt  not  of 
his  and  his  friend  Boone's  [member  for  Lord  Or- 
ford's  borouffh  of  Castle-rising,]  hearty  assistance ; 
and  believe  I  shall  see  you  too  much  oftener  in  the 
house  of  commons. 

''  This  is  offering  you  a  bribe,  but  it  is  such  a  one 
as  one  good-natured  man  may  offer  to  another," 
&c. — Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  213. 

Walpole's  reply  is  not  quite  so  intelligible  ;  but 
as  its  conclusion  eulogizes  his  own  scrupulous  del- 
icacy, we  shall  produce  it  that  it  may  speak  for 
itself.  He  says  he  will  transmit  the  offer  to  his 
nephew  without  any  advice  : — 

**  Because  I  do  not  mean  to  be  involved  in  the 
affair  any  otherwise  than  as  a  messenger.  A  man 
who  is  so  scrupulous  as  not  to  accept  any  obliga- 
tion fur  himself,  cannot  be  allowed  to  accept  one 
for  another  without  thinking  himself  bound  in  grat- 
itude as  much  as  if  done  to  himself.  The  very 
little  share  I  ever  mean  to  take  more  in  public  af- 
fairs shall  and  must  be  dictated  by  disinteresied 
motives.  I  have  no  one  virtue  to  support  me  but 
that  disinterestedness  ;  and  if  \  wax  with  you,  no 
man  living  shall  say  that  it  was  not  by  choice  and 
by  principle."— 1&.  216. 

We  should  have  expected  that  such  high  disin- 
terestedness would  have  flamed  out  against  an 
avowed  bribe — not  at  all ;  and  the  result  was  that 
Lord  Orford  accepted  the  ransrership,  and  that  Hor- 
ace Walpole  voted  for  Lord  Bute's  peace-~a  peace 
which  he  everywhere  throughout  the  whole  Me- 
moirs censures  with  undying  virulence,  as  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Bute  and  Fox  personally  corrupt. 
He  calls  it  *<  a  scandalous  peace,^'  (i.  169)— '<  rta- 
nofus  and  shameful  to  the  omn/fy,"  (i.  338) — 


"  thunder  was  wanting  to  blast  such  a  treaty,*^  (i. 
226)—**  the  infamy  of  the  peace,''  (i.  168).  Yet 
he  and  his  nephew  accepted  Fox's  "  bribe,"  and 
voted  for  the  peace. 

Bad  as  this  appears,  we  suspect  that  there  was 
still  worse  behind.  We  do  not  believe  that  Wal- 
pole's  vote  was  determined  altogether  by  his 
nephew's  place,  about  which  he  probably  cared  very 
little ;  and  we  find  that  he  was  exceedingly  en- 
raged with  something  in  Fox's  conduct  in  the  affair, 
which  is  not  explained,  but  which,  we  strongly 
suspect,  was  that,  instead  of  this  superfluous  care 
about  his  nephew.  Fox  had  not  contrived  to  make 
some  arrangement  for  his  own  places.  That  this 
was  strongly  in  his  mind  is  clear,  for  he  imme- 
diately adds  that  Fox  was  displeased  by  his  answer 
to  the  <*  artful  and  disingenuous  letter,"  and  showed 
his  spite  by  prompting  Martin,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  to  delay  the  payment  of  Walpole' s  ojfioe- 
Mis;  on  which  Horace  adds  that  he  made  a  direct 
appeal  to  Lord  Bute,  and  was  redressed  : — not, 
however,  very  speedily ;  for  from  the  note  to  Lord 
Bute,  already  mentioned,  it  appears  that  payment 
was  delayed  for  five  months  after  Lord  Bute  had 
signed  the  order.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Lord 
Bute  had  for  some  reason  interposed  a  new  delay, 
and  that  reason  could  not  have  been  exactly  what 
Walpole  represents — ^Fox's  dissatisfaction  with  his 
answer — ^for  the  obstacle  had  arisen,  it  seems,  a 
month  before  the  date  of  Fox's  letter.  This  afiair, 
whatever  the  details  may  have  been,  evidently 
rankled  in  Walpole*s  mind,  always  morbidly  sore 
on  the  subject  of  his  offices,  and  inflamed  his  ani- 
mosity against  both  Bute  and  Fox. 

Yet  this  was  not  Mr.  Fox's  greatest  offence  at 


this  period.  Afler  repeating  his  violent  censures 
of  Fox  for  the  shameless  corruption  with  which  he 
obtained  votes  for  the  peace,  and  sUting  that  the 
numbers  of  the  division  were  printed — ^227  against 
63 — he  adds,  '<  had  they  printed  the  names,  the 
world  would  have  known  the  names  of  those  who 
were  not  bribed  !" — he  having  been  in  the  majority, 
and  in  that  majority  we  doubt  whether  there  was 
any  man  more  open  to  the  imputation  of  bribery 
than  himself,  rrobably  he  was  the  only  one  of 
them  all  that  had  accepted  a  bribe— offered  directly 
eo  nomine.  He  then  proceeds  to  expatiate  on  the 
vengeance  that  Fox  took  of  those  placemen  who 
had  voted  against  the  government — "  a  more  se- 
vere political  persecution  never  raged,"  and  so  on 
— with  such  vehemence,  that  the  editor,  apparently 
well  inclined  to  excuse  Mr.  Fox,  knows  not  what 
to  say  in  his  defence,  and  after  several  snocessire 
expressions  of  regret  at  divers  instances  quoted  by 
Walpole,  can  only  wind  up  by  saying,  "  This  per- 
secution is  inexcusable,  and  very  unlike  Mr.  Fox, 
who  was  a  very  good-humored  man."  Sir  Denis 
de  Marchant  might  have  boldly  said  that  the  minia- 
ters  did  no  more  on  this  occasion  than  their  mere 
duty.  Could  they  have  carried  on  the  government 
an  hour  in  those  days  of  faction,  if  on  such  a  ques- 
tion as  A  PEACE — the  pivot  on  which  all  national  as 
well  as  all  party  interests  turned — they  had  per- 
mitted their  subordinate'  placemen  to  oppose  them 
with  impunity  ?  But  Sir  Denis  might  have  seen 
that  it  was  no  tenderness  for  the  litttle  ousted  clique, 
whom  Walpole  despised  and  hated,  that  excited 
his  virtuous  indignation.  The  real  cause  comes 
out  a  little  later : — 

*<  The  persecution  set  on  foot  at  the  doee  of  the 
last  year  was  kept  up  with  unrelaxed  severity 
•  *  •  and  though  Mr.  Fox  enjoyed  a 
considerable  sinecure  in  Ireland,  yet  so  much  did 
his  thirst  of  vengeance  surmount  his  interest,  that 
a  question  was  put  to  the  chancellor  whether  the 
king  could  not  take  away  patents  granted  informer 
reigns! " — vol.  i.,  p.  240. 

ThepatenU  of  former  reigns  !  *'Ha!  thou  hast 
touched  me  nearly!"  aui  this  U  followed  by  a 
still  more  striking  instance  of  the  selfish  virulence 
of  Walpole's  judgment  of  men.  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton,  the  solicitor^general,  is  distingoished 
throughout  all  Walpole's  works  by  a  special 
measure  of  obloquy  and  defamation.  In  this  place 
he  says  of  him  : — 

'*  This  man  now  rose  from  obscure  infamy  to  that 
infamous  fame  which  will  long  stick  to  him.  It 
was  known  that  in  private  causes  he  took  money 
from  both  parties." — lb. 

To  this  the  editor  enters  a  very  faint  denial — 
'*  the  charge  is  very  improbable,  as  he  bad  too 
many  rivals  and  enemies  to  admit  of  such  conduct 
remaining  unpunished,"  &c.,  &c.  Thb  is  a  very 
inadequate  notice  of  such  an  atrocious  calumny — 
the  real  explanation  and  consequent  refutation  of 
which  are  found  even  in  Walpole's  own  text,  in 
which  he  says  that  this  question  of  the  resumption 
of  the  patents  granted  in  a  former  reign  was  re- 
ferred to  the  solicitor-general,  and  that  Norton 
«  advised  to  take  away  the  places,  and  then  see  if 
the  law  would  restore  them !" — lb. 
Take  away  the  places !  Walpole  had  only  >iM  of 
them,  producing  6000/.  a  year,  and  not  one  other 
penny  of  income  in  the  world. 

"  What !  all  my  pretty  ones?— 
Did  he  say  all !— O  HeU-kiU  /— aU  t" 

We  pardon  Walpole  for  hating  Fox  and  No^ 
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torn  00  sndi  provocation — bot  we  cannot  lor- 
giTO  his  profesBions  of  impartiality  and  dbinter- 
eatedneaa. 

George  GrenTille  anoceeded  TiOrd  Bute  in  the 
tieaaary,  and  in  due  coarae  of  time  in  Walpole'a 
hatred — and  from  the  aame  cauae.  Walpole  be- 
gan, aa  be  did  with  all  firet  miniatera,  aa  a  aealooa 
•upporter: — 

**  I  had  been  pleaaed  at  Grenyille'a  becoming 
minieler,  having  (I  confeaa  my  blindneaa)  enter- 
tained a  moat  favorable  opinion  of  hia  integrity. 
Nor  had  hia  venal  inoatitution  of  himaelf  to  Lord 
Bate  aa  yet  opened  my  eyea.  Bat  I  waa  again 
louaed  by  the  arbitrary  treatment  of  Wilkea.  Still 
I  had  not  the  moat  diatant  auapicion  of  what  hia 
heart  waa  capable,  nor  anv  view  of  oppoaing  hia 
administration.  Thinking  him  aa  frank  and  candid 
aa  myaelf,  I  desired  Mr.  Thomaa  Pittr-atUched  to 
him,  and  my  own  friend — to  tell  him  fairly  in  the 
•amraer  that  I  believed  I  ahoold  differ  from  him 
'when  the  point  of  General  Warnnta  ahould  be 
agitated  in  parliament. 

"  Bat  not  content  with  oppoaing  them  myaelf,  I 
eameatly  deaired  that  Mr.  Conway  ahonld  oppoee 
them  too,  and  in  bringing  that  abont/  by  no 
tmttms  piqued  myse^an  the  Maniefrankness,**^-\o\. 
i.,  p.  340. 

And  after  thia  atrange  confeaaion,  he  proceeda  to 
atate  the  details  of  the  intrigne  by  which  he  per- 
anaded  Conway,  who  waa  a  groom  of  the  king'a 
bedchamber,  to  aeparate  from  hia  brother  and 
frieada,  and  vote  againat  General  Warranta.  For 
thia  vote  poor  Conway,  who  little  anapected  that 
he  waa  the  catVpaw  o(ihe  usher  of  the  exchequer  ^ 
liraa  dismiased  both  from  hia  place,  and,  aa  waa 
not  nnaanal  in  those  daya,  his  regiment.  That  the 
MMhershipj^  the  exchequer  was  in  some  way  impli- 
cated in  Walpole's  sadden  breach  with  Mr.  Gren- 
Tille comea  out  in  a  long-snbseqoent  passage  of 
the  **  Memoira,'*  where,  in  acknowledging  *'  the 
JQatioe  and  civility  which  he  always  received  from 
Lord  North,"  (afler  he  had  left  the  house  of  com- 
mons and  abandoned  politics,)  he  adds,  **  when  I 
am  thus  grateful  to  the  living  for  civilities,  I  scam 
to  recoUeU  the  rancor  of  the  dead,''  {lb.  339.)  The 
only  first  lord  of  the  treasury  to  whom  this  bitter 
and  *'  rancorous"  sarcasm  could  then  apply 
George  Grenville. 

Affain  : — 

**  I  had  risked  [in  oppoaition  to  Grenville*a  min- 
istry] an  eaay,  ample  fortune  with  which  I  waa 
thoroughly  contented.  When  I  found  unjust 
power  exerted  to  wrong  me,  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
say  that  I  flattered  myself  that  if  ever  our  party 
were  successful,  I  should  obtain  to  have  the  pay- 
ments of  my  place  settled  on  some  foundation  that 
would  not  expose  roe  to  the  caprice  or  wanton 
tyranny  of  every  succeeding  minister. ' ' — Mem.  Geo . 
fir? if.,  211.  ^  ^ 

And  again  : — 

'*  The  very  day  before  the  dismission  of  Mr. 
Conway,  Grenville,  whether  to  detach  me  from 
hira,  or  fearing  I  ahould  make  use  of  the  indis- 
cretion he  had  been  guilty  of,  ordered  the  payment 
of  my  bills  at  the  treasury.*' — vol.  i.,  p.  408. 
The  bills,  then,  had  been  stopped! — why,  or  how 
long  before,  we  are  not  told,  but  we  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  if  we  could  obtain  the  details 
of  the  caae  we  ahould  find  that  Walpole'a  firat  aua- 
picion of  hia  friend  Grenville*a  integrity  and  hia 
earliest  acmple  aa  to  the  legality  of  general  war- 
ranta were  aimoltaneoua  with  the  occurrence  of 
hitch  in  the  <'  payment  of  his  bills."    What 


he  waa  likely  to  feel  at  the  delay  of  hia  billa  may 
be  judged  by  the  fury — "  the  ebuUitiona  of  rage," 
as  he  calla  it — which  he  felt  at  Grenville'a  order- 
ing their  payment  at  auch  a  critical  momentr— > 
meaning,  perhapa,  to  convey  a  contemptuous  hint 
that  he  aaw  and  appreciated  the  motivea  of  Wal- 
pole'a new-bom  patriotiam.  Walpole  proceeda 
not  only  to  confess,  but  to  boast  of  the  rancor  and 
success  with  which  he  contrived  to  embarrass  and 
annoy  the  ministry ;  though  we  believe  that  he 
very  much  overrates  the  actual  eflfect  of  his  in- 
trignes ; — a  common  fault  with  most  men — ^but  a 
peculiarly  predominant  one  with  him — the  most 
blind  of  any  man  we  ever  saw  or  read  of  to  every- 
thing he  was  unwilling  to  aee.  In  his  thirst  of 
vengeance  he  formed  some  projects  which  he  him- 
self admits  would  have  been  unbecoming  a  man  of 
honor.  We  have  seen  that  he  employed  his  "  own 
friend,"  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  as  a  channel  of  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Grenville.  In  the  course  of 
the  negotiation  some  letters  passed  between  the 
parties,  and  Walpole  had  conversations  with  both 
Grenville  and  Pitt,  all  which,  even  on  Walpole'a 
own  atatement,  appear  to  ua  perfectly  innocent  and 
natnral ;  but  Walpole,  really  wanting  to  be  bribed, 
affected  to  oonaider  one  or  more  of  the  lettera  aa 
an  offer  to  bribe  or  intimidate  him  and  Conway ; 
and  then  he  relatea  that 

«  to  add  to  their  confuaion,  I  had  preserved  exaet 
minutea  of  the  two  converaationa  of  Pitt  and  Grenr 
ville,  of  which  they  had  no  suspicion.  I  felt  the 
opportunity  of  doing  justice  both  to  Mr.  Conway 
and  myself;  and  of  making  Mr.  Grenville  under- 
stand that  if  he  did  not  do  me  justice  in  the  regur 
Unity  of  my  payments,  he  wvs  at  mj  mercy,  and 
must  expect  those  letters  to  be  laid  before  the 
public,  it  not  before  the  house  of  commons."— 
vol.  ii.,  p.  11. 

This  waa  little  better  than  an  attempt  to  extort 
money,  and  would  have  been  a  fit  aubject  of  a 
criminal  proaecution.  We  have  ouraelvea  aeen 
theae  lettera,  which  are  altogether  to  the  diaad- 
vantage  of  Walpole,  whoae  conduct  waa  ao 
ahuffiing  that  Mr.  Grenville  terminated  the  dis- 
cussion by  writing  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  a  style  that  must 
have  stung  Walpole : — 

^^ After  what  I  have  met  with,  you  will  not  wonder 
that  I  will  have  no  further  intercourse  with  Mr. 
Walpole  upon  this  subject,  neither  directly  nor 
through  the  channel  of  any  one  else." — Grenvilk 
MSi. 

Walpole,  however,  saya— and  here  we  believe  him 
— that  he  would  have  been  very  unwilling  to  make 
this  exposure ;  but 

**  Grenville  was  far  from  having  the  generosity  to 
imitate  me.  My  payments  were  carefully  made 
before  the  parliament  opened  ;  but  when  I  had  let 
the  aession  pass  without  using  the  materials  in  my 
bands,  an  embargo  was  again  laid  on  the  income  m 
my  employment.  Have  I  been  unjust  in  saying 
that  almost  any  steps  which  are  lawful  against 
banditti  would  be  justifiable  againat  auch  roent 
But  I  found  meana  to  retaliate  without  violating 
(be  atrict  laws  of  honor." — vol.  ii.,  p.  13. 
What  his  honorable  modes  of  retaliation  were,  he 
does  not  say — perhaps  the  libelling  his  enemies  in 
these  memoirs  waa  one — but  it  would  have  been 
rather  fairer  to  have  published  the  original  docu- 
ments. No  reader,  we  believe,  will  doubt  of  the 
motives  that  prevented  the  execution  of  that  me- 
nace, and  aubetituted  the  safercourse  of  traducing, 
in  these  posthumous  memoirs,  the  memory  (for 
Grenville  died  while  he  was  writing  them)  of  that 
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eminent  and  we  believe  honest  statesman,  who, 
with  his  habits  of  business  and  in  his  desire  of 
economy,  had,  probably,  attempted  some  inquiry 
into  the  practices  by  which  his  own  immediate 
subordinate,  the  Usher  of  the  Exchequer ^  received 
four  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum  for 
*<  shutting  the  Exchequer-^tes,  and  paying  the 
tradesmen's  bills." 

In  1765,  after  a  short  ministry  of  about  two 
years,  Grenville  was  turned  out  by  that  combina- 
tion of  factions  which  led  to  the  first  Rockingham 
ministry ;  and  Greneral  Conway  became  secretary 
of  state  and  leader  of  the  house  of  commons.  And 
this  opens  some  new  scenes  of  Walpole's  indefar 
tigable  perseverance  in  pursuing  his  jobs,  more 
curious  and  as  little  creditable  as  any  of  the  former. 
He  has  told  us  frankly  that  he  expected  that  a 
government  which  he  had  helped  to  form  could  not 
be  so  ungrateful  as  to  refuse  to  accomplish  his 
objects,  lie  does  not  tell  us  the  special  form  his 
wishes  now  took,  but  it  was  something  so  mon- 
strous, that  even  his  consin-german  and — if  we  are 
to  take  his  own  word  for  it — his  creature,  Conway 
could  not  listen  to  it — Conway — who,  before 
the  publication  of  these  volumes,  we  said  and 
thought,  was  the  only  human  being  for  whom  he 
seemed  to  feel  what  is  ordinarily  called  friendship 
— almost  the  only  one  of  whom  he  had  left  a 
favorable  report ! — ^but,  alas !  this  solitary  friend- 
ship— this  unique  affection — ^was,  we  find,  weak- 
ened if  not  severed  by  this  engrossing  anxiety 
about  the  sinecure  places. 

At  this  moment,  apparently  so  auspicious,  and 
when  we  should  have  expected  to  find  Walpole 
triumphant  in  the  success  of  his  patriot  friends,  we 
are  startled  at  reading,  at  the  head  of  the  tenth 
ehapter  of  the  second  volume  of  these  Memoirs, 
**  Walpole' s  separation  from  his  party  ^^  and  by  a 
statement  that 

*'  the  dissolution  of  our  opposition  now  afforded  me 
that  opportunity  of  retreating  from  those  who  had 
composed  it,  for  which  I  had  so  eagerly  longed  ; 
nor  was  I  dilatory  in  executing  my  resolution. 
Many  new  reasons  concurred  to  make  me  adhere 
to  the  plan  I  had  formed. 

'*  If  I  quitted  them  triumphant,  they  would  have 
no  riffht  to  call  on  me  should  they  again  be  de- 
feated by  their  own  want  of  skill.  I  had  fully 
satisfied  my  honor  and  my  engagements,  and  had 
anybody  cause  to  complain,  it  was  myself— but 
I  chose  to  part  with  them  on  good  terms.  Not  the 
smallest  view  of  self-interest  had  entered  into  my 
imagination,^^ — vol.  ii.,  p.  210,  211. 

All  this,  even  if  true,  would  be,  when  closely 
examined,  more  plausible  than  satisfactory  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  it  is  altogether  false.  For,  proceed- 
ing to  say  that  *'  truth  demands  some  further  ex- 
planation," he  enters  with  the  blind  impetuosity 
of  an  angry  roan  into  explanations  which  contra- 
dict in  fact  and  even  in  terms  every  point  of  his 
preceding  assertions,  and  exhibit  the  continued 
influence  of  the  same  mean  motives  that  we  have 
traced  on  so  many  other  occasions. 

"  He  left  not  faction,  but  of  it  was  left,"      * 

and  retired  not  spontaneously,  but  in  deep  and 
double  dudgeon  at  not  having  had  an  offer  of  politi- 
eal  office  for  which  he  was  totally  unfit,  and  at  being 
a^^ain  disappointed  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
sinecure  jobs.  After  exclaiming,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  he  had  not  the  smallest  view  of  sblp-interest 
m  the  matter,  he  goes  on  to  prove  that  he  had 
nothing  else.    Beginning  with  the  allusion  to  Mr. 


Grenville  already  quoted,  but  which  we  must  re- 
peat as  an  introduction  to  what  follows,  he  say»— 
'*  When  I  found  unjust  power  exerted  to  wrong 
me,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  I  flattered  my- 
self that,  if  ever  our  party  was  succesafol,  I  should 
obtain  to  have  the  payments  of  my  place  settled  on 
some  foundation  that  should  not  expose  me  to  the 
caprice  or  wanton  tyranny  of  every  succeeding  mtn- 
ister.'' 

"  My  wish  of  making  this  independence  perfectly 
easy  had  I  hinted  to  Mr.  Conway  during  our  op- 
position. He  received  it  with  silence.  It  was 
not  in  my  nature  to  repeat  such  a  hint.'* — ^vol.  ii., 
pp.  211,  213. 

Our  readers  will  not  wonder  that  Conway  should 
receive  with  silent  reproof  a  proposition  for  re- 
warding Walpole 's  inaependent  support,  by  getting 
the  treasury  to  relinquish  its  control  over  the  bills 
of  the  usher  of  the  exchequer,  and  by  obtaining  a 
place  of  jCHOO  a  year  for  two  lives,  and  one  a 
young  one,  instead  of  for  one  old  life — but  we 
may  surely  feel  some  surprise  that  Walpole 
should  imagine  that  this  was  political  indepen- 
dence, A  more  barefaced  avowal  of  a  more  corrupt 
object  we  do  not  know  that  we  ever  before  met 
with — ^not  even  in  Bubb  Doddington.  But  this  is 
not  all.  This  man,  possessed  of  five  sinecure 
places  producing  an  income  of  jCflOOO  a  year, 
would  not,  if  we  are  to  believe  bis  own  accounts, 
have  been  satisfied  with  making  them  more  *'  in- 
dependent," that  is,  more  lucrative  and  perma- 
nent ;  his  vanity  and  ambition  must  be  further 
gratified  by  an  offer  of  political  office — and  this  be 
avows  in  the  following  astonishing  paragraph  im- 
mediately following  that  last  quoted : — 

**Af  DISINTXRESTBDNE8S  was  my  ruling  passion, 
I  did  hope  that  on  the  change  some  considerable 
employment  would  be  offered  to  me,  which  my  van- 
ity would  luwe  been  gratified  in  refusing.  It  was 
mortifying  enough  to  me,  when  Mr.  Ck>nway  re- 
ported to  me  the  proposed  arrangement  of  places, 
to  find  that  my  name  had  not  been  so  much  as 
mentioned."— vol.  ii.,  p.  212. 
Then  comes  a  sharp  invective  against  Coo  way. 
He  complains  that  the  other  leaders  of  the  party 
did  not  at  least  go  through  the  form  of  offering 
him  something,  although  *'  he  had  declared,  and  it 
was  well  known,  he  would  take  no  place."  {ib.) 
Now  we  do  not  see  why  a  statesman,  employed  to 
form  a  ministry,  should  embarrass  and  depreciate 
his  mission  by  offering  office  to  one  who  he  knew 
would,  merely  to  gratify  his  own  vanity,  refuse  it. 
But  after  all,  we  have  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  Walpole  did  not  seriously  wish  for  political 
office,  nor  even  expect  an  offer  of  it.  It  would 
not  have  suited  either  his  habits  or  his  Ustes ;  and 
his  more  substantial  views  were  certainly  directed 
towards  the  sinecure  jobs  ;  but  as  a  failure  there 
would  have  been  neither  a  safe  nor  decent  cause  of 
quarrel,  he  prudently  chose  to  place  it  on  the  more 
absurd  but  less  dangerous  and  discreditable  ground 
of  the  political  slight.  This,  probable  from  all  the 
circumstances,  is  proved  by  some  expressions  in  his 
complaints  of  Conway's  indifference  to  his  inter- 
ests, which  begin  with  the  supposed  political 
neglect,  but  soon  fall  into  the  real  grievance  :— 

*'  What  could  excuse  this  nefflect  in  Mr.  Con- 
way ?  For  him  I  had  sacrificed  everything ;  for 
him  I  had  been  injured,  oppressed,  caluminated. 
The  foundation  of  his  awn  fortune,  and  abnost 
every  step  of  his  fortune,  he  owed  solely  to  me. 
How  thoroughly  S4»ever  he  knew  my  seotiments 
[as  to  not  wishing  for  political  office,]  wasacoinpfi- 
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I  at  leaat  not  due  to  me?  Whatever  was  due 
to  me,  much  or  little,  he  totally  forgot  it ;  and  so  far 
from  once  endeavoring  to  secure  my  indeifendenoe^  in 
hia  whole  life  aAer  he  never  once  mentioned  it.  I 
had  too  much  eptrit  to  remind  him  of  it,  though  he 
has  ainoe  frequently  vaunted  to  me  hia  own  indepen- 
dence. Such  failure  of  friendBhip,  or,  to  call  it  by 
its  tmer  name,  such  inaenaibility,  could  not  but 
shock  a  heart  tU  once  so  tender  and  eofroud  as  mine, 
Hia  eoauing  conduct  completely  opened  my  eyea." 
▼ol.  ii.,  p.  219. 

^^A  heart  so  tender  and  so  ffroud^*  aa  to  quarrel 
with  its  nearest  and  we  might  say,  only  friend, 
because  he  did  not  interfere,  contrary  to  bis  duty 
as  a  minister  of  state,  to  do  a  dirty  job  for  the 
Qsher  of  the  exchequer.  In  winding  up  this  story, 
Walpole,  with  a  show  of  doing  justice  toConwa}r, 
supposes  that  his  neglect  arose  not  from  ingrati- 
Uide,  but  forgetfulness ; — 
'*  his  temper  was  chill  and  his  mind  absent;  and  as 
I  had  too  much  delicacy  to  mention  even  my  own 
sacsri/y,  I  am  persuaded  it  never  came  into  hia 
conception.'* — A.,  p.  215. 
Here  again  the  word  *'  security^^  betrays  the  real 
csnse  of  quarrel  to  have  been  the  precarious  sine- 
carse ;  and  when  Walpole,  with  wonderful  self- 
complacency,  supposes  that  nothing  but  forgetful- 
ness and  absence  of  mind  could  have  prevented 
Conway's  accomplishing  his  object,  while  his  own 
delicacy  prevents  his  jogging  the  memory  of  his 
oblivious  friend,  he  himMlf  forgets  that  he  had 
just  told  us  that  he  had  stated  it  to  Conway  before 
the  formation  of  the  new  ministry,  and  that  Uonway 
had  even  then  received  it  with  an  ominous  silence 
which  forbade  the  repetition  of  the  suggestion. 

But  though  thus  disappointed  at  the  outset  of 
the  Rockingham  administration  and  affecting  to 
Have  abandoned  politics,  we  find  Walpole  more 
active  than  ever  in  the  long  and  complicated  min- 
isterial intrigues  between  1766  and  1770,  and  em- 
ploying his  influence  over  the  wavering  and  un- 
oooaeions  Conway  to  keep  him  in  office,  and  even, 
on  thereaignationof  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  to  place 
him  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  In  all  tbia  he 
was  actuated,  no  doubt,  partly  by  his  natural  love 
of  dabbling  in  such  intrigues  and  his  personal  in- 
tereat  in  Con  war,  but  partly  also,  we  are  satisfied, 
by  the  hope  of  laying  the  government  under  such 
an  obligation  to  him  as  should  ultimately  carry  his 
job.  The  king,  who  confided  in  Conway's  honor, 
thoogh  he  feared  his  want  of  firroneas  and  resolu- 
tion,  felt  obliged  to  Walpole  for  his  endeavors  to 
ateady  hia  friend,  and  so  expreased  himself  to 
Conway's  brother.  Lord  Hertford.  Walpole  was 
delighted.  He  now  saw  in  the  king's  gratitude  a 
shorter  cat  to  his  great  object : — 

**  I  must  confess  there  was  a  moment  in  which, 
reflecting  on  my  success,  and  on  the  important 
service  I  had  rendered  to  the  king  in  ao  distressful 
and  critical  ao  hour,  I  was  tempted  to  Mini;  of 
mysdf.  I  saw  I  might  have  written  to  the  king, 
or  asked  an  audience,  or  made  any  terms  I  pleased 
for  myself.  My  brother  had  just  been  at  the  point 
of  death,  and  presented  me  with  the  near  prospect  of 
being  haf  my  income.  What  would  remain, 
would  depend  on  the  wUl  of  every  succeeding  first 
lord  of  the  treasury;  and  it  was  determined  in  my 
own  breast  that  I  would  pay  court  to  none.  I  re- 
sisted, however;  and  in  this  favorable  shining 
hour,  resolved  to  make  no  one  advantage  for  my- 
self. I  scorned  to  tell  either  my  friend  or  myself, 
and  sat  down  contented  with  having  done  the  beat 
for  him,  and  with  shutting  the  door  against  a 


crew  I  hated  or  despised." — ^vol.  iil.,  pp.  78,  70. 
We  are  not  the  dupes  of  this  heroic  self-denial. 
Walpole  on  reconsideration  could  not  but  see  that 
in  that  crisis  the  king  neither  would  nor  could 
have  attempted  to  meddle  with  this  paltry  job,  and 
that  eventually  his  best  and  indeed  only  chance  ol 
success  was  by  keeping  Conway  in  office  with  a 
friendly  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  This  prospect 
was,  however,  soon  closed.  The  Duke  of  Graflon 
resigned — Conway  retired — Lord  North's  admin- 
istration commences  a  new  era — the  sinecures  re- 
main in  statu  quo—^nd  the  memoirs  terminate. 

We  have  thus  traced,  even  by  the  scanty  light 
of  his  own  inadvertent  confessions,  Walpole's  at- 
tempts at  what  too  clearly  seems  a  corrupt  jobbing 
with  each  successive  administration,  from  1761 
down  to  1770 ;  and  we  think  nobody  can  doubt, 
after  this  detail,  that  Walpole,  even  in  his  *'  Let- 
ters," but  distinctly  in  every  line  of  both  sets  of 
his  memoirs,  was  writing  under  the  impression  ot 
morbid  feelings  which  distort  and  discolor  every 
scene  and  person,  and  disentitle  him  to  any  credit 
wherever  his  passion  or  prejudice  can  intervene  ; 
and  these  were  so  acute  and  so  subtile  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  that  there  is  any  circumstance, 
however  apparently  indififerent,  into  which  the^ 
did  not  penetrate.  His  works  are  really  "  a  copi- 
ous polyglot  of  spleen"  and  an  "  universal  satire" 
on  all  mankind.  When  we  formerly  made  a  some- 
what similar  observation,  we  excepted  Conway  aa 
the  only  person  spared  from  the  general  obloquy 
— we  can  except  him  no  longer ;  be  has  now  de- 
scended into  the  Umbo  to  which  Walpole  consigned 
all  his  contemporaries — we  believe  we  may  now 
say  without  exception. 

If  any  reader  should  be  inclined  to  think  that 
we  assign  too  much  importance  to  this  detection 
and  exposure,  we  beg  leave  to  remind  him  that, 
from  a  variety  of  concurrent  causes,  Walpole  ia 
likely  at  first  sight  to  obtain  a  confidence  which 
he  in  no  degree  merits,  and  that  his  pertinacious 
eflbrts  to  poison  history  require  that  at  each  suc- 
cessive attempt  the  antidote  ahould  be  administered. 
Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  this  iteration  of  our 
chargea  is  superfluous  when  we  see  such  a  writer 
aa  Lord  Mahon— so  impartial,  so  desirous  of 
truth,  with  such  apparent  opportunities  of  inform 
mation,  and  so  well  aware  of  Walpole's  bias  as  to 
set  out  with  admitting  that  '*  on  no  occasion  would 
he  readily  trust  Horace  Walpole  as  to  motives^* 
{Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iv.,  p.  14,)  yet  immediate- 
ly after  falling  into  Walpole's  snares — habitually 
quoting,  and  sometimes  copying  without  quotins 
— his  malicious  romances,  adopting  as  to  Lord 
Bute  the  stigmatizing  description  of  **  the  favor- 
ite," and  giving  consistence  and  countenance  to 
the  factious  li&ls  of  Wilkes  and  the  sneering 
slanders  of  Walpole  by  such  an  assertion  as  that 
'*  no  monarch  was  more  deservedly  beloved  than 
Greorge  UI.  in  the,  latter  half^X  least  of  his  reign 
— after  he  had  shaken  off  tli  sway  of  the  northern 
favorite!" 

the  '*  earlier  half**  of  his  reign  extending  to  1790. 
Lord  Mahon  adds  indeed  that  "  the  report  of  that 
sway  long  survived  its  reality;"  but  this,  taken 
with  the  context,  implies  his  opinion  to  be,  that 
the  influence  did  not  outlast  1790,  while  the  jeal- 
ousy of  it  survived  even  that  late  period — ^tha 
truth  being,  even  by  Walpole's  own  confessions, 
that  there  was  no  favoritism  at  all,  nor  any  influ- 
ence beyond  the  time  when  Lord  Bute  ceased  to 
be  minister — 1763. 

But  Lord  Mahon  must  be  well  aware  that  Wal- 
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pole^s  memoirs  are  little  lees  than  an  apocryphal 
chronicle  of  ^^  motives.^*  There  are  in  either 
aeries  very  few  new  facts — hardly  one,  that  we 
recollect,  of  any  real  historical  importance ;  their 
value,  whatever  it  may  he,  is  nothing  else  than  the 
motives  which  they  assign  to  the  several  aoton  in 
scenes  and  circumstances  already  sujperficially 
known — ^and  such,  in  truth,  b  the  special  value  of 
that  class  of  historical  information  generally  de- 
scrihed  as  memoirs.  To  say,  therefore,  that  a 
memoir-writer  is  not  to  be  trusted  for  the  motives 
he  imputes,  is  to  say  that,  as  helps  to  history,  his 
work  is  infinitely  worse  than  worthless.  We  do 
not  go  quite  so  far.  Walpole  is  like  any  other 
prejudiced  witness;  though  there  may  be  a  pre- 
dominance of  falsehood  and  a  general  discolora- 
tion, there  will  yet  be,  in  a  long  and  varied  narra* 
tion,  a  considerable  portion  of  voluntary  or  invol- 
untary truth.  The  art  of  usins  such  a  witness  to 
advantage  is  a  minute  study  of  the  admitted  facts 
— a  general  balancing  of  the  antagonist  testimonies, 
and  a  conscientious  sifting  of  the  evidence  in  each 
minute  portion  of  the  case,  so  as  finally  to  discrim- 
inate between  the  real  color  of  the  transaction  and 
the  partial  color  of  the  narrative.  It  ought  to  be 
something  like  restoring  an  old  picture  which  has 
been  painted  over ;  you  must  wash  ofifthe  whole  var- 
nish, and  then  proceed  with  great  care  and  cau- 
tion to  remove  the  supposititious  touches  from  the 
original  ground.  You  will  probably  find  there 
some  elemental  traces,  more  or  less  slight,  of  the 
surcharge  which  you  have  removed — ^but  you  will 
also  frequently  find  that  the  manufacturer,  by  way 
of  producing  an  effect  after  his  own  taste,  has 
maae  gratuitous  additions  for  which  he  had  no 
ground  whatsoever.  Thus,  to  take  three  of  Wal- 
pole's  most  prominent  figures ;  we  believe  that  his 
account  of  the  Duke  of  Pfewcastle  is  much  exag- 
gerated— that  of  George  Grenville  a  mixture  of 
exaggeration  and  falsehood — that  of  Lord  Bute's 
influence  as  *'  the  Favorite'*  after  1763,  a  gross 
and  from  many  indications  we  must  add,  an 
intentional  and  malicious  deception.  In  all  these 
cases,  and  in  many  others  collateral  to  them,  we 
have  traced  the  malevolence  to  one  special  and 
powerful  cause — but  we  know  not  to  what  extent 
beyond  our  limited  inquiries,  that  cause  may  have 
operated,  nor  have  we  space  or  time  to  indicate, 
much  less  examine,  various  other  motives  of  pri- 
vate and  personal  animosities,  of  which  his  letters 
and  memoirs,  as  well  as  the  evidence  of  his  con- 
temporaries, afford  abundant  symptoms.  We  here 
need  only  say  that  no  historian  reverent  of  truth 
should  quote  one  line  from  Walpole  without  a 
minute  investigation  of  the  individual  fact,  and  of 
the '  possible  temper  in  which  Walpole  may  have 
related  it. 

Without,  therefore,  saying  positively  that  Wal- 
pole's  memoirs  are  of  no  historical  value,  we 
assert  that  their  value  is  much  less  than  their 
mischief;  because  few  readers,  can  have  the 
means,  and  still  fewer  will  have  the  dili^nce,  for 
a  minute  and  critical  examination  of  his  details, 
while  the  public  will  greedily  swallow  the  potion 
so  suited  to  the  general  appetite  for  scandal,  with- 
out attempting  to  distinguish  the  ingredients. 

There  are,  however,  in  this  work  degrees,  and 
if  we  may  so  express  ourselves  aras  of  more  or 
less  credibility,  tip  to  the  year  1765,  when  Gen- 
eral Conway  came  into  ofiice,  Walpole  was  in  par- 
liament, and  attached  to  one  or  other  of  the  vari- 
ous factions  of  the  day — always  endeavoring  to  be 
OB  good  .terms  with  each  successive  ministry  until 


the  disappointment  of  his  job  sent  him  into  oppoK- 
tion; — ^in  a  word,  habitually  in  oppoBition---bat 
that  opposition  generally  a  prudent  one,  with  i 
careful  eye  to  the  possibilitjr  of  a  torn  of  the  minis- 
terial wheel  which  might  give  him  another  chance 
of  obtaining  his  private  object.  During  this 
period  he  was  of  course  but  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  real  views  or  principles  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  of  which  indeed  he  could  know  no  more 
than  a  member  of  the  opposition  usually  does  of 
the  real  motives  of  ministers,  and  is  no  more 
entitled  to  credit  than  the  rumor  of  Brookes'  as  to 
the  bosiness  of  Downing^  Street.  He  was,  how- 
ever, well  acquainted  with  the  intrigues  of  the 
several  opposing  factions,  and  may  generally  be 
trusted  for  any  un&vorable  exposure  of  that  to 
which  he  happened  at  the  moment  to  belong. 

The  next  period  extends  from  Mr.  Conway's 
accession  to  the  cabinet  in  1765,  to  his  resignation 
of  the  seals  in  176S,  and  even  for  the  foUowing 
year,  in  which  Conway  as  Lieutenant-General  of 
the  ordnance  still  attended  cabinet  councils.  Dor^ 
ing  this  period  it  seems  that  Walpole  was  better 
informed  than  he  oufht  to  haoe  been  on  many  cabi- 
net questions — ^not  indeed,  it  would  seena,  on  any 
great  national  concerns,  but  very  much  as  to  the 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  m  the  conduct  of 
the  king's  government,  especially  those  created  by 
the  strange  trance  in  which  Lord  Chatham  volon- 
tarily  or  mvoluntarily  passed  the  whole  of  his  last 
unhappy  and  discreditable  administration.  In  this 
portion  of  the  work  it  is  amusing,  and  not  without 
instruction,  to  observe  how  much  more  rational 
Walpole's  ideas  of  government  had  grown— ^ow 
sensible  he  had  become  of  the  indecency  and  mis- 
chief of  a  factious  and  interested  opposition,  and 
how  muc^  less  diBposed  to  doubt  the  good  sense 
of  the  king,  his  sincerity  towards  his  ministeri, 
and  his  love  of  his  people. 

The  third  period  cannot  be  better  described  thsa 
in  Walpole's  own  words : — 

"  As  I  had  rather  disparage  these  menMnrs  thai 
disappoint  the  reader  by  promising  him  more  satis- 
faction than  he  will  find,  let  me  remind  him  that  I 
had  now  quitted  my  seat  in  parliament ;  and  eon- 
sequently,  what  traces  of  debates  shall  appear 
hereafter  must  be  mutilated  and  imperfect,  as  being 
received  by  hearsay  from  others,  or  taken  from 
notes  communicated  to  me.  As  I  had  detached 
myself,  too,  from  all  parties,  I  was  in  the  secrets 
of^  none ;  and  though  I  had  curiosity  enough  to 
fathom  some,  opportunities  of  learning  others,  and 
made  observations  on  what  was  passing,  in  which 
I  was  assisted  by  the  due  of  what  I  had  formerly 
known  ;  yet  it  will  doubtless  be  perceived  that  my 
information  was  often  incomplete,  and  that  the 
mysterious  springs  of  several  events  never  came  to 
my  knowledge.  In  those  situations  I  shall  be  fa 
from  decisive  ;  yet  that  very  ignorance  may  guide 
future  historians  to  the  search  afier  authentic 
papers;  and  my  doubts  may  lead  to  some  oei^ 
tainty.  It  may  yet  be  asked  why  I  choose,  under 
these  impediments,  to  continue  my  narrative, 
while  I  allow  that  it  must  fall  short  of  the  prece- 
ding parts?  The  honestest  answer  is  the  b^;  it 
amuses  me.  I  like  to  give  my  opinion  on  what  I 
have  seen ;  I  wish  to  warn  posterity  (however 
vain  such  zeal)  against  the  folly  and  eomiption 
and  profligacy  of  &e  times  I  have  lived  in ;  aad  I 
think,  that  with  all  its  defects,  the  story  I  shall  tell 
will  be  more  complete  than  if  I  had  stopped  at  the 
end  of  the  foregoing  parliament.  "-*vol.  iii.,  pp< 
180,  181. 
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llie  amusement  was  the  gratification  of  his 
leaentmenta — the  odhim  in  longum  Jacens — ^and 
y«t  it  is  e? ident  both  in  his  style  and  sentiments 
that  his  escape  from  the  actual  whirlpool  of  party 
had  somewhat  sobered  and  rationalized  his  mind ; 
mii4  althongh  his  narrative  is  still  dtsfigored  by  the 
worn-oat  bugbear  of  "the  Favorite,*'  and  still 
tainted  with  his  constitutional  or  at  least  habitual 
propensity  to  conjectural  imputations  and  personal 
naHee,  this  is  on  the  whole  the  portion  of  the  vol- 
Yunes  that  instead  of  *'  falling  short*'  as  he  sup- 
posed of  the  others,  maT»  we  think,  be  read  with 
the  most  satisfaction  and  the  greatest  approach  to 
eonfidence.  But  it  contains  little  that  is  new — 
particularly  to  tiie  readers  (and  who  have  not  been 
Teaders?)  of  Walpole's  Letters;  where  most  of 
the  essential  matter  having  been  already  recorded, 
especially  the  two  first  volumes  of  the  last  series 
to  Sir  H.  Mann,  which  contain  in  truth  the  sub- 
stance of  these  memoirs  in  another  form. 

As  an  historical  work  these  volumes  have— 
hendes  the  capital  sins  we  have  already  exposed 
of  self-interested  malignity  working  on  a  cynical 
temper — some  great  faults  both  political  ana  lite- 
Tsry.  As  to  naked  facts  and  the  mere  succession 
of  events,  the  skeleton,  as  it  were,  of  history, 
Walpole  is  in  general  accurate,  and  no  doubt 
brings  to  light  many  small  details  of  this  kind 
which,  wUeant  ipumtumy  are  obviously  entitled  to 
credit ;  bat  his  natural  inclination  was  to  grope  an 
sbscare  way  through  mazes  and  sauterrains  rather 
than  walk  the  high  road  by  daylight.  He  is  never 
satisfied  with  the  plain  and  obvious  cause  of  any 
efiect,  and  is  forever  striving  after  some  tortuous 
solution.  It  was  the  turn  of  his  mind.  He  was 
crooked  in  all  his  own  little  habits — 

"  Nor  took  his  tea  withont  a  stratagem." 

Everything  that  passed  through  his  mind  seemed 
to  undergo  a  kind  of  refraction — like  a  stick  in 
water — ^the  straight  appeared  crooked,  and  crooked 
straight ;  and  so  in  all  the  actions  of  men,  and 
especially  in  politics,  he  conjures  up  intrigues,  and 
plols,  and  purposes  which  never  entered  into  any 
mind  but  his  own.  Almost  every  page  would 
afford  an  instance  of  this  mania — for  such  it  really 
seems ;  two  or  three  of  thefn  taken  at  randotn, 
and  which  have  the  advantage  of  requiring  little 
exj^nation  from  us,  will  sufilce. 

The  young  queen  was,  in  Walpole's  morbid 
lancy,  a  ftrisoner  from  the  hour  of  her  arrival  in 
England : — 

"  Lord  Har court  had  been  sent  to  fetch  her  from 
Harwich  with  the  Duchesses  of  Aneaster  and 
Hamilton ;  but  as  an  earnest  of  the  prison  prepared 
for  her^  and  to  keep  her  in  that  state  of  ignorance 
w^hich  was  essential  to  the  views  of  the  princess, 
they  were  forbidden  to  see  her  alone." — ^vol  i.,  p. 
71. 

"  The  affection  she  conceived  for  the  king 
softened  the  rigor  of  her  captimty.^^—^.  73. 

'*  Soon  after  Buckingham  House  was  purchased 
and  bestowed  on  her  majesty  ;  St.  Jamea'  not 
seeming  a  prison  strait  enough  !  "— j6.  190. 
The  jailer  was  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales — 
the  king*8  mother ;  and  so  extravagant  was  her 
tyranny,  that  the  young  king  himself  was  abso- 
lutely shut  up  in  the  same  dreary  dungeon  :— 

'*  There  the  king  and  queen  lived  in  the  strictest 
privacy,  attended  absolutely  by  none  but  menial 
servants,  and  never  came  to  the  palace  but  for  the 
bour  of  levees  and  drawing-rooms." — ib,  159. 

Tastes  differ.    We  dare  say  that  the  fooUsh 


young  conple  mistook  this  "  imprisonment"  for  as 
near  an  approach  to  freedom  as  royalty  can  enjoy. 
They  were  at  least  so  deluded  as  to  continue  the 
same  mode  of  life  for  the  almost  half  century  that 
they  survived  their  jailer. 

Again : — after  extravagating  on  the  prodigious 
patronage  showered  on  the  Scotch,  he  proceeds — 

*'  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign.  Lady  Charlotte 
Edwin,  a  sort  of  favorite  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  dropped  this  memorable 
expression  to  me — ^Things  are  not  yet  ripe.*  " — 
iv.  310. 

"  Ripe"  for  what — ^Walpole  does  not  venture  to 
say  distinctly,  but  clearly  intimates  a  Jacobite  Beih 
olution,  to  be  effeaed  by  a  Scottish  army — a  secret 
most  judiciously  confided  to  Lady  Charlotte 
Edwin,  who,  with  equal  judgment, ''  drops  these 
memorable  vrords"  to  Mr.  Walpole — as  weft  known 
for  his  great  discretion  as  for  his  Jacobite  inclina- 
tions— ^and  who  immediately  corroborates  Lady 
Charlotte's  intelligence  by  the  following  alarming 
fact:— 

**  The  swarms  of  Scots  that  crowded  and  were 
gladly  received  into  the  army  and  into  the  corps  of 
marines,  a  body  into  which  few  English  deigned  to 
enlist,  were  no  doubt  placed  there  to  bring  things 
to  a  maturity,  or  protect  them  when  brought  to  it." 
—IV.  310. 

This  astute  detection  of  the  king's  personal  de* 
sire  and  purpose  to  overturn  the  constitution,  and 
establish  despotism  by  means,  as  a  chief  agent,  of 
the  corps  of  marines,  (!)  is  subsequently  repeated 
with  still  more  solemn  and  argumentative  sagacity. 
— (iv.  p.  353.)  Faction  is  forever  the  same ;  and 
Walpole  revives  the  extravagance  of  Shaftesburyi 
and  fills  his  pages  with  fanciful 


-''jealousy  and  fears 


Of  arbitrary  counsels  brought  to  light. 
And  proves  the  king  himself  a  Jacobite," 

Again  : — ^Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  Rockingham 
happened  to  be  both  thrown  into  opposition  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton.  Lord  Chatham — full  of  fire  and 
faction,  and  with  some  additional  spleen  against  the 
Duke  of  Grafton — ^made  a  very  natural  move  to 
combine  with  Lord  Rockingham  their  opposition 
against  the  common  enemy.  See  how  Walpole 
travesties  this  proceeding  into  a  low  meanness,  of 
which,  sober  or  mad,  Lord  Chatham  never  could 
have  been  guilty. 

"  Lord  Chatham's  profusion  had  involved  him  in 
debts  and  great  distress;  and  that  distress  reduced 
him  to  more  humane  condescension  than  he  usually 
practised.  He  sent  a  message  to  Lord  Rocking- 
ham, professing  high  esteem,  and  desiring  a  per- 
sonal interview  to  remove  former  misunderatand* 
ings,  and  to  cement  a  common  union  between  the 
friends  of  the  public." — vol.  iv.,  p.  33. 

And  in  another  place  he  makes  a  similar  imputa- 
tion against  him  as  well  as  against  another  great 
and  popular  name  : — 

•*  Calcraft,  that  minion  of  fortune,  to  ensure  Lord 
Oranby^s  dependence  and  resi^ation,  now  lent  him 
aixteen  thousand  pounds,  additional  to  a  great  debt 
already  contracted.  Lord  Granby  accordingly,  on 
the  17th,  resigned. 

**  Lord  Chatham  was  in  the  power  of  the  usurer 
Caicraft — so  low  had  those  two  men,  who  had  sat 
at  the  top  of  the  world,  reduced  themselves  by  their 
dissipations !" — ^vol.  iv.,  p.  47. 

These  extravagancies  amuse  by  their  absurdity 
or  disgust  by  their  malice;   but  to  an  ordinftzy 
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reader  the  Memoira  have  still  a  greater  fault — they 
are  confused,  obscure,  and  therefore  wearisome : 
there  is  no  narrative — no  attempt  to  preserve  a 
train  of  action  or  thought— he  writes,  as  the  French 
•ay,  ti  batons  rompus ;  and  the  whole  is  such  a  con- 
stant recurrence  and  jumble  of  names,  opinions, 
and  oventB — the  smallest  being  always  treated  with 
more  detail  and  emphasis  than  the  greater — that 
we  ourselves,  who  have  paid  some  attention  to  the 
real  history  of  those  times,  and  who  are  familiar 
with  Walpole's  style  of  treating  it,  often  get  be- 
wildered in  such  an  unvarying  labyrinth  of  intrigues 
and  intriguers — such  a  chaos  of  proper  names  and 
improper  motives — that  we  hardly  know  afler  an 
hour's  reading  which  is  which — Bntes  or  Bedfords, 
Grenvilles  or  Graftons,  Rigbys  or  Rockinghams — 
any  one  of  the  dramatis  persoruB  might  play  the 
part  assigned  to  any  other ;  and  as  Mr.  Dangle,  in 
the  Critic,  found  *'  the  interpreter  the  harder  of  the 
two,"  we  confess  that  we  never  thought  the  politi- 
cal events  of  the  first  ten  years  of  George  III.  so 
difficult  to  understand  as  in  the  explanatory  pages 
ofWalpole. 

But  moreover ;  political  intrigues  are  very  stimu- 
lating topics  while  they  are  fresh,  but  very  little  so 
when  the  personal  interests  are  passed  away  ;  and 
they  become  additionally  insipid  by  growing  so 
rapidly  obscure.  It  requires  not  merely  great  at- 
tention, but  some  collateral  information,  to  under- 
stand the  nice  distinctions,  the  slender  differences, 
and  even  the  verbal  difficulties  on  which  great  po- 
litical negotiations  have  turned.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  phrase  by  which  Lord  Chatham's  nego- 
tiation with  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  terminated — 
a  negotiation  that,  if  successful,  might  perhaps 
have  prevented,  or  at  least  postponed,  the  Ameri- 
can war,  and  all  its  tremendous  consequences.  ''  I 
asked  Lord  Chatham,"  says  Colonel  Titzroy,  the 
duke's  brother  and  messenger, 
*'  Whether  I  should  writd  3iat  *  he  was  resolved  not 
to  renew  the  negotiation;^  he  said,  *  Resolved  is  a 
large  word ;'  and  desired  I  would  express  myself 
thus — ^  Mr.  Pities  determination  is  finals  and  the 
negotiation  is  at  an  end,^  These  are  his  own 
words."— ii.  lB5;  iv.  392. 

The  difference  between  the  phrases  is  not  very 
obvious,*  and  our  readers  would  hardly  forgive  us 
for  now  wasting  their  time  in  attempting  an  ex- 
planation— so  trivial  do  things  become  which  were 
once  so  important.  We  do  not  say  that  such 
circumstances  are  not,  to  deeper  inquirers  into 
moral  and  political  history,  of  some  collateral  value 
as  features  of  a  remarkable  period  ;  and  this  partio- 
alar  instance  has  a  certain  degree  of  importance  as 
elucidating  Lord  Chatham^s  character,  who  could 
condescend  in  a  great  national  crisis  to  such  hair- 
aplitting.  But  those  who  read  only  for  amusement 
or  general  information  will  find  the  accumulation 
of  such  minutie  tedious  and  puzzling,  and  it  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  peculiar  fault  of  W alpole  that  to 
an  over-laborious  detail  of  such  realities  he  is  al- 
ways ready  to  superadd,  when  facts  fail  him,  con- 
jectures and  visions  of  his  own  still  more  enigmati- 
cal. But,  in  truth,  the  natural  turn  of  his  mind 
was  not  only,  as  we  have  said,  to  mystery,  but  also 
to  littleness — he  loved  miniature  both  metaphori- 
cally and  really — ^preferred  a  Petitot  to  a  Rubens, 
and— -as  he  playfully,  and  we  have  no  doubt  truly, 
confesses — Strawberry  Hill  to  Windsor  Castle. 

*  Walpole*8  accuracy  in  this  statement  is  confirmed  by 
the  autoDiography  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  which  the  ea- 
itor  has  quoted  m  an  appendix ;  and  which,  from  this 
■p^dmen,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  published  in  extenao. 


So  his  Memoirs  tend  to  lower  mankind  to  one  ( 
mon  size  and  level  of  mere  selfishness ;  and  we  do 
not  recollect  in  all  his  works  above  one  or  two  ad- 
missions of  any  man's  having  uniformly  acted  from 
an  innate  principle  of  rectitude — a  purely  conscieo- 
tious  distinction  between  right  and  wrong:*  for 
even  the  few  to  whom  he  occasionally  attributes 
amiable  qualities  and  high  sentiments — such  is 
George  III.,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Chat- 
ham, and  General  Conway,  he  seldom  fails  to  dis- 
parage by  a  close-following  imputation  of  some  de- 
grading influence.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  words  "  principle,"  "  integrity,"  "  disinterest- 
edness," "  honor,"  "  patriotism,"  "  the  people," 
'*  my  country,"  and  so  forth,  are  not  frequent  in 
his  pages ;  but  they  are  either  employed  to  glorify 
himself,  or,  when  attributed  to  others,  are  treated 
as  mere  rhetorical  expletives — a  kind  of  oath  like 
"  zooks,^*  or  ^^parbleu" — ^that  politicians  use,  with- 
out attaching  any  determinate  meaning  to  the 
terms;  while  some  form  of  self-interest— neither 
place,  or  profit,  or  revenge — is  the  only  motive  by 
which  he  believes  any  man  can  be  really  infia- 
enced.  And  assuredly  if  we  could  nve  any  credit 
to  his  picture  of  his  times,  we  should  be  obliged  to 
concur  in  his  opinion :  but  without  having  any  ex- 
alted opinion  of  human  nature  in  general,  still  less 
of  politicians,  and,  least  of  all,  of  the  politicians  of 
that  factious  and  profligate  age,  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  it  was  so  utterly  nulla  vir^ 
tute  red&Mftum  as  Walpole  describes.  It  was  his 
habit  to  look  at  the  low  and  dark  side  of  every 
character;  and  as  every  character  has,  we  fear, 
some  touch  of  the  low  and  dark  about  it,  the  result 
has  been  a  picture  of  his  times  as  minute  as  Miens 
and  as  savage  as  Spagnolett. 

Walpole  himself  says,  fvol.  ii.,  p.  159,)  "that 
he  is  painting  portraits  of  the  time  rather  than  writ- 
ing history :"  the  metaphor  is  appropriate,  bat  it 
would  approach  still  nearer  to  the  truth,  if  for  por- 
traits he  had  said  caricatures — for  such,  indeed,  his 
pictures  are ;  and — as  in  other  collections  of  cari- 
catures— amidst  a  general  exaggeration  and  many 
total  failures,  there  are  some  fetches  which  may 
be  like,  and  others  which  in  various  degrees  ap- 
proach to  resemblance. 

The  figure  chief  in  importance  and  first  in  inter- 
est— ^though,  from  the  nature  of  our  constitution 
and  the  opportunities  of  the  painter,  by  no  means 
the  most  prominent — is  the  king.  Connecting  his 
majesty,  as  Walpole  with  a  most  culpable  insio- 
cerity  persisted  in  doing,  with  the  secret  infloenoe 
and  pernicious  designs  so  untruly  attributed  to  lard 
Bute,  we  are  rather  aurprised  to  find  that  his  pic- 
ture, though  unjust  and  grossly  erroneous  in  some 
important  points,  is  not  marked  with  deeper  touches 
of  his  characteristic  malevolence.  Indeed,  it  is  re- 
markable that  every  act  and  fact  that  he  relates  are 
highly  to  his  majesty's  credit — honorable  to  his 
h^  as  well  as  his  heart — while  the  imputatioDS 
he  raises  against  him  are  those  of  conjecture  or  in- 

*  We  recollect  bat  two  cases  which  even  look  like  «- 
ceptions.  We  think  he  bears  general  testimony  to  the 
integrity  and  honor  of  the  Duke  qfRidvmond;  and  he 
records  of  Eidmund  BuHce^  that  when  veij  yoanff  in  pub- 
lic life  he  separated  from  his  powerful  political  alliet  and 
dearest  private  friends,  by  declining  to  support  a  factioof, 
and  as  it  turned  out  a  most  mischievous  and  nnfortuottfei 
motion  for  the  diminution  of  the  land-tax ;  bat  even  in 
these  favored  cases,  so  strong  is  his  propensity  to  sIsnoeL 
that  he  afterwards  raises  aoainst  Mr.  Burke  an  unfimndcd 
imputation  of  havine  jobbed  in  India  stock;  and  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  though  connected  with  Walpole  by 
his  marriage  with  Conway's  step-daughter,  receives  now 
and  then  a  oDup  de /wMe. 
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ferenee ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  obserred  that  the  time 
daring  which  he  was  nearest  the  court,  and  best 
inlbnned  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  king,  is  that  in 
which  be  expresses  the  most  favorable  opinion  of 
him.  But  upon  this  we  lay  no  stress,  for  it  is  cer- 
tstn  that  Wafpole,  with  all  his  natural  shrewdness, 
knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  character  of  Greorge  the 
Third:  witness  his  own  sketch  written  af&r  he 
has  been  by  the  Grafton  administration  brought  al- 
most into  contact  with  his  majesty  : — 

'*  As  far  as  could  be  discerned  of  the  king's  nat- 
nal  disposition,  it  was  humane  and  benevolent.  If 
flowing  courtesy  to  all  men  was  the  habit  of  his 
Siwrnthstiofij  at  least  it  was  so  suited  to  his  tem- 
per, that  no  gust  of  passion,  no  words  of  bitterness 
were  ever  km>wn  to  break  from  him.  He  accepted 
services  with  grace  and  appearance  of  feeling ;  and 
if  he  forgot  them  with  an  unrestrained  facility,  yet 
he  never  marked  his  displeasure  with  harshness. 
Silence  served  him  to  bear  with  unwelcome  minis- 
ten,  or  to  part  with  them.  His  childhood  was 
tinctured  with  obsHnacy ;  it  was  adopted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  and  called  firmness ;  hut  did 
not  ^rove  to  be  his  complexion.  In  truth,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  draw  his  character  in  positive  colors. 
Be  had  neither  pas^ns  nor  activity.  He  resigned 
Kimaelf  obseqmously  to  the  government  of  his  mo- 
ther and  Lord  Bute:  learned,  and  even  entered 
with  art,  into  the  lessons  they  inspired,  but  added 
Bathing  of  his  own.  When  the  task  was  done,  he 
relapstti  into  indifference  and  indolence,  till  roused 
to  the  next  day's  part."— vol.  i.,  p.  20, 

Here,  while  his  majesty's  merits  are  faintly 
tOQched,  the  alleged  defects  are  most  remarkably 
tlie  reverse  of  what  everybody  now  knows  to  have 
been  his  real  character.  His  ffood  temper,  his  good 
Bisnners,  his  discretion,  his  pucability,  his  demen- 
ev, are  all  acknowledged;  but  the  obstinacy  of 
ehildhood  vanished,  says  Walpole,  into  the  oppo- 
ate  extreme  of  facility ;  a  notorious  mistake— one 
ef  the  chief  reproaches  made  to  him  in  after  life 
bebg  that  his  firmness  of  purpose  sometimes 
imounted  to  obstinacy.  The  truth  is,  the  king 
wiB  firm  and  decided  in  his  oitm  opinions  and  con- 
diict,  bat  felt  as  a  constitutional  sovereign  in  our 
nixed  government  that  he  was  bound  to  submit  his 
pobHe  acts  to  the  advice  of  his  responsible  minis- 
ten  ;  and  it  is  from  not  considering  with  the  same 
dieerimination  that  his  majesty  did  the  different 
feelings  and  duties  that  influence  the  man  and  the 
mnarchf  that  he  has  been  charged  by  some  writers 
with  obstinacy,  and  by  Walpole  with  the  opposite 
&ult. 

He  had  neither,  says  Walpole,  passions  nor 
*etivity,  and  was  constitutionally  of  an  indifferent 
ind  indolent  disposition.  Again  a  complete  mis- 
tike :  that  he  had  passions,  and  strong  ones,  Wal- 
pole himself  bears  witness,  and  no  one  who  knew 
his  interior  feelings  could  be  ignorant — though  his 
pnidenee,  his  virtue,  and  his  sense  of  dignity  and 
wjr  were  still  stronger. 

The  reproach  of  the  want  of  personal  activity  to 
f»mer  George — an  early  riser,  a  stout  walker,  an 
indefatigable^  rider,  a  bold  fox-hunter* — is  only 
ndienloos ;  but  that  of  indifference  and  indolence 

^Tbe  run  would  sometimes  carry  him  so  far  from 
JMM  that,  having  left  all  attendance  far  behind,  he  was 
oolignl  to  get  back  in  a  hack  postchaise.  On  one  auch 
J^ion,  returning  very  late  of  a  dark  evening  along  the 
™|^ow  rood,  a  higbwaymaa  attempted  to  stop  the 
j™e ;  but  the  postilion,  knowing  perhaps  whom  he  was 
snnog,  made  a  desperate  push,  knocked  down  the  high- 
^"imsn,  and  galloped  sale  to  Windsor. 


in  his  regal  duties  shows  an  ignorance  of  one  of 
the  most  peculiar  traits  in  the  royal  character, 
which  we  should  have  thought  strange  in  any 
man,  but  which  is  really  surprising  in  one  who 
might  have  been  so  well  informed  as  Walpole — 
for  nothing  during  the  king's  whole  life  was  so 
remarkable  as  his  active,  accurate,  and  intelligent 
dispatch  of  business :  he  never  postponed  anything 
— never  left  a  letter  unanswered — never  kept  any 
one  waiting — was  always  prepared  for  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  ready  to  put  it  out  of  hand — and  the 
regularity  and  activity  of  his  personal  habits  were 
never  broken  in  upon  but  by  his  indulgence  to 
ministers  and  servants  less  alert  than  their  master 
Every  dispatch  or  dispatch-box  that  he  received 
he,  literally,  minuted  with  the  exact  date  of  its  re* 
ception,  and  returned  it  with  an  exact  note  of  the 
time  he  had  kept  it.  And  we  ourselves  happen  to 
know — sit  fas  experts  loqui — that  his  last  great 
illness  was  first  announced  to  his  ministers  by  the 
delay  of  a  reply  to  a  very  commonplace  communi- 
cation— a  delay  which,  never  having  happened  in 
the  course  of  fifty  years  but  on  two  similar  occa- 
sions, gave  instant  alarm.  Nor  was  his  majesty's 
attention  only  pro  re  nat/i — he  took  large  and 
general  views  of  the  whole  administration  of  pub- 
lic business.  He  understood  foreign  affairs  better 
than  any  minister  he  ever  had,  and  took  a  lively 
interest  in  that  department.  He  had  not  merely 
reports  made  to  mm  of  individual  occurrences  in 
the  army  and  navy,  but  he  received  once  a  week, 
on  stated  days,  accounts  of  the  state,  disposition 
and  movements  of  all  his  naval  and  military  forces ; 
and  knew  as  well  as  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty 
or  the  commander-in-chief — ^and  sometimes  better 
than  they  did  on  a  sudden  appeal — where  every 
ship  and  regiment  were  employed.  He  was 
minute  and  scrupulous  in  his  attention  to  all  that 
related  to  the  administration  of  justice.  We  have 
seen  (Twiss'  life  of  Eldon)  that  even  when  his 
mind  was  supposed  to  be  disturbed  he  omitted  no 
point  of  duty,  and  set  the  lord  high  chancellor 
right  on  some  of  the  formal  details  of  his  office. 
In  short,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  human  being 
ever  acquired  a  more  accurate  knowledge,  or  exe- 
cuted with  a  more  intelligent  regularity  the  details, 
of  what  is  in  truth  a  most  complicated  and  difll- 
cull  office — which  the  law  allows,  or  rather  obliges, 
the  sovereign  to  exercise,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
his  responsible  advisers,  but  on  which  an  honest,  a 
brave,  and  an  intelligent  monarch  like  George  HI. 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  satisfy  also  his  own  con- 
science, and  to  exercise  his  constitutional  influence 
and  control.  The  editor  of  the  Memoirs  has  been 
favored  with  the  perusal  of  some  of  those  written 
communieationiB  which  the  king  used  to  make  to 
his  ministers,  of  which  we  have  formerly  spoken. 
He  gives  a  few,  too  few,  extracts  ;  but  these  fully 
confirm  our  opinion,  that  whenever  and  to  what- 
ever extent  George  HI.'s  correspondence  with  his 
successive  ministers  shall  be  disclosed,  his  charac- 
ter as  an  able,  judicious,  and  conscientious  sover- 
eign and  statesman,  and  an  honest  and  amiable 
gentleman  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  will 
be  additionally  confirmed. 

Walpole,  moreover,  insinuates  against  the  king 
a  charge  of  personal  ingratitude  ;  and  hints,  in  the 
preceding  extract  hypothetically,  but  in  other 
places  more  directly,  what  lower  scribblers  had 
before  imputed  to  his  majesty,  dissimulation  and 
duplicity.  We  believe  that  this  charge  is  falser, 
if  possible,  than  the  others.  To  the  charge  of 
tngratUudSf  Walpole's  own  volumes  would  m  an 
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saswer ;  for  on  what  are  all  his  reproaches  hailt 
evea  from  their  foundation  but  on  the  kinff's  ad- 
herence and  fidelity  to  his  early  friends,  and  to  all 
who  were  supposed  to  be  attached  to  his  particular 
interests!  We  may  qaestion,  as  we  do,  some  of 
the  exaggerated  statements  of  that  attachment,  but 
as  against  W^pole  the  answer  is  conclusive.  The 
general  imputation  however,  as  well  as  the  charge 
of  dissimulation,  arises  again  out  of  the  mistake 
we  have  already  noticed  of  confounding  the  feel- 
ings of  the  man  with  the  duties  of  the  king. 
George  III.  was  steadfast,  to  an  honorable  obsti- 
nacy, in  his  attachment  to  his  private  friends  ;  but 
the  king  submitted  with  decorum  and  grace  to  the 
frequent  change  of  ministers  which  the  vicissitudes 
of  faction  or  of  events  forced  upon  him.  The  con- 
stitution imposed  these  often  painful  sacrifices ;  it 
was  his  amiable  and  high-spirited  study  to  undergo 
them  with  as  little  ofience  to  the  feelings  of  the 
parties,  or  to  his  own  dignity,  as  the  very  difficult 
circumstances  could  admit.  But  Walpole  quotes 
two  special  cases,  on  which  he  builds  his  notion  of 
the  king's  insincerity.  Let  us  examine  these  evi- 
dential cases : — 

*'  The  first  moment  of  the  new  reign  afforded  a 
symptom  of  the  prince's  character ;  of  that  cool 
mssimuUuion  in  which  he  had  been  so  well  initiated 
by  his  mother,  and  which  comprehended  almost  the 
whole  of  what  she  had  tauffht  him.  Princess 
Amelie,  [daughter  of  George  11.,]  as  soon  as  she 
was  certam  of  her  father's  death ,  sent  an  account 
of  it  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  but  he  had  already 
been  apprized  of  it.  He  was  out  riding,  and  re- 
ceived a  note  from  a  German  valet-de-chambre, 
attendant  on  the  late  king,  with  a  private  mark 
agreed  upon  between  them,  which  certified  him  of 
the  event.  Without  surprise  or  emotion,  without 
dropping  a  word  that  indicated  what  had  happened, 
he  said  his  horse  was  lame,  and  turned  back  to 
Kew.  At  dismounting  he  said  to  the  groom,  '  I 
have  said  this  horse  is  lame  ;  I  forbid  you  to  say 
the  contrary.'  " — vol.  i.,  p.  6. 

Now  we,  on  the  contrary,  think  that  this  first 
step  of  his  life  was  of  the  happiest  auspice,  and 
foretold  in  the  young  man  the  prudence,  self- 
restraint,  and  moral  dignity,  which  were  after- 
wards so  fully  developed.  He  had  received  an 
ambiguous  notice  **  t?iat  he  was  kino" — was  he  to 
have  pursued  his  idle  ride  and  exhibited  the  inde- 
cency of  having  couriers  and  ministers  riding  about 
Surrey  to  look  for  the  sovereign  1^-or  was  he,  on 
the  other  hand,  on  such  doubtml  and  irregular  in- 
formation, to  proclaim  the  death  of  his  grandfather, 
and  parade  himself,  without  further  ceremony,  as 
KINO  t  He  took  the  more,  and  indeed  the  only, 
discreet  and  decent  course :  he  did  not  afiTect  to 
ride  home  to  hear  the  great  news,  but,  in  order  to 
avoid  observation,  said  his  horse  was  lame,  and 
did  not  command  his  groom  to  tell  a  falsehood,  but 
only  not  to  contradict  him.  Where  was  the 
'*  calm  dissimulation?"  Calm  presence  of  mind, 
and  delicacy,  and  decency,  there  were  ;  but,  in  our 
judgment,  not  one  blamable  circumstance. 

The  other  instance  which  Walpole  produces  is 
one  in  which,  even  on  his  own  showing,  (and  he 
had  in  this  case  a  motive  for  misrepresentation,) 
the  king  was  completely  justified,  it  was  on  the 
subject  of  the  repeal,  by  the  Rockingham  muiistry, 
of  Grenville's  Stamp  Act,  The  matter  was  vio- 
lently contested.  Lord  Strange,  one  of  the  placer 
men  who  opposed  the  repeal,  stated  in  the  clubs 
that,  **  having  mentionea  to  the  king  that  the 
niDiaters  had  carried  their  bill  entirely  by  a  lepre- 


sentaUon  that  his  majesty  was  favorable  to  it,"  hi* 
majesty  had  thereupon  authorized  him  to  contradict 
that  assertion  :-— 

'*  So  extraordinary  a  tale  soon  reached  the  ear 
of  Lord  Rockingham,  who  immedietely  asked  Lord 
Strange  if  it  was  true  what  the  king  was  reported 
to  have  said  to  him  ?  The  other  ponfirmed  it.  On 
that  Lord  Rockingham  desired  the  other  to  meet 
him  at  court,  when  they  both  went  into  the  closet 
together.  Lord  Strange  began,  and  repeated  the 
king's  words  ;  and  asked  if  he  had  been  mietaLken  I 
The  king  said,  '  No.'  Lord  Rockingham  then 
pulled  out  a  paper,  and  begged  to  know  if  on  such 
a  day  (which  was  minuted  down  on  the  paper)  his 
majesty  had  not  determined  for  the  repeal  ?  Lord 
Rockingham  then  stopped.  The  king  replied, 
*My  lord,  this  is  but  half;^  and  taking  out  a  pen- 
cil wrote  on  the  bottom  of  Lord  Rockingham *s 
paper  words  to  this  effect :  '  The  <]mestion  asked 
me  by  my  ministers  was,  whether  1  was  for  en- 
forcing the  act  by  the  sword,  or  for  the  repeal  : 
of  the  two  extremes  I  was  for  the  repeal  ;  but 
most  certainly  preferred  modification  to  either.'  " 
vol.  ii.,  p.  289. 

This  story  is  headed  in  the  Memoirs,  ^^DaM^ 
dealing  of  the  hng^  Our  readen  will,  we  think, 
agree  that  the  king's  conduct  waa  alike  frank  and 
dignified.  He  avowed  what  he  had  said  to  Lord 
Strange — he  rebuked  Lord  Rockingham  for  telling 
but  hilf  the  story,  and  boldly,  and  we  dare  say 
somewhat  indignantly,  wrote — so  as  to  admit  of  no 
misrepresentation^n  Lord  Rockingham's  paper, 
the  innportant  qualification  of  his  opinion,  which 
Lord  Rockingham  had  suppressed.  Which  was 
the  double^ealer  ? 

But  great  injustice  would  be  done  to  Georsre  HI. 
and  onr  readers  might  also  complain,  if  we  did  not 
exhibit,  in  fuller  answer  to  Walpole's  imputations, 
some  portraits — out  of  his  own  gallery— of  the 
principal  statesmen  with  whom  it  was  the  misfor- 
tune of  that  good  king  and  excellent  man  to  have 
to  deal.  There  were  no  less  than  seven  admin- 
istrations imposed  by  circumstances  on  the  king 
within  his  first  ten  years.  Let  Walpole  tell  as 
how  they  were  composed.  We  shall  distinguish 
the  successive  prime  ministers  by  printing  their 
names  in  capitals. 

Of  Mr.  Pitt  himself,  the  first  figure— though 
only  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State — m  the  admin- 
istration which  the  king  at  his  accession  found 
and  retained,  we  will  postpone  Walpole*s  opinions 
till  we  arrive  at  his  second  administration. 

Of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle — First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury — Walpole's  contempt  is  so  well  known 
by  his  letters  and  former  memoirs  that  we  need 
add  but  a  touch  or  two  from  this  work  mote  espe- 
cially applicable  to  the  period  before  us  :— 

*'This  veteran,  so  busy,  so  selfish,  and  still  so 
fond  of  power,  determined  to  take  a  new  court- 
lease  of follyj^ — vol.  i.,  p.  11. 

*'  A  ridiculous  old  dotard.  It  was  cbsurd  in  him 
to  stay  in  place  insolent  to  attempt  to  stay  there  by 
force,  and  impudent  to  pretend  patriotism  when 
driven  out  by  contempt.''^ — i.  168. 

•*  Thus  disgraced  and  disgracing  himself,  New- 
castle resigned." — ib. 

The  chancellor.  Lord  Northington,  was — 
*'  ioo profligate,  in  every  light,  to  carry  any  authori- 
ty" (li.,  200.)  **  He  made  a  pretence  for  quai^ 
relling  with  the  ministers,  complaining  untrulv 
that  he  was  not  consulted,  &c."  (p.  333.) 
"  Whether  this  meanness  was  officious  or  instilled 
into  him  was  not  certainly  known"   (p.  334.) 
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**  The  deepest  tinge  of  that  dirty  vice,  avarice  and 
nqndousnesSy  blotted  the  chancellor^'  (p.  357.) 
"A  fool  Toid  of  any  color  of  merit"  (p.  357.) 
Mr.  Legge — chancellor  of  the  exchequer : — 
**  With  all  his  abilities,  Legfl^e  was  of  a  creep- 
ingt  underhand  nature,  and  aspired  to  the  lion^s 
place  by  the  manceuore  of  the  moie.^^ — ^vol.  i.,  p. 
301. 

*'  Winehelsea  said  hegge  had  had  more  masters 
than  any  man  in  England,  and  had  never  left  one 
with  a  character."* — ib.,  p.  30. 
Lord  Temple — privy  seal : — 
**  This  shameless  and  malignant  man  worked  in 
the  mines  of  saccessive  Actions  for  near  thirty  years 
together.  To  relate  them  is  writing  his  life." — 
(vol.  ii.,  p.  359^  **  Nothing  could  be  more  offen- 
sive than  Lord  Temple's  conduct,  whether  consid- 
eted  in  a  pablic  or  private  light.  Opposition  to 
his  factious  views  seemed  to  let  him  loose  from  all 
ties,  all  restraint  of  principles :  and  his  brother 
WIS  the  object  of  his  jealousy  and  resentment,*^ — 
fol.  i.,  p.  295. 
Lord  Holdemess — secretary  of  state : — 
^'  Orders  were  suddenly  sent  to  Lord  Holdemess 
to  give  up  the  seals  of  secretary  of  state :  the  king 
adding,  in  discourse,  that  he  had  two  secretaries, 
one  (Mr.  Pitt)  who  would  do  nothing,  and  the 
other  (Lord  Uolderness)  who  could  <h  nothing; 
he  would  have  one,  who  both  could  and  would. 
This  was  Lord  Bute.  •  •  •  •  But,  however  low 
the  talents  of  Lord  Holdemess  deserved  to  be  esti- 
mated, they  did  not  suffer  by  comparison  with 
those  of  his  successor." — vol.  i.,  pp.  42,  43. 

And  again,  when  he  reappeared  as  governor 
to  the  prince  of  Wales  in  1 771 : — 

**  Lord  Holdemess  owed  his  preferment  to  his 
insignificance  and  to  his  wife,  a  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  the  queen,  as  she  did  hers  to  her 
daughter's  governess,  whom  the  queen  had  se- 
duced from  her,  to  the  great  vexation  of  Lady 
Holdemess.  The  governess,  a  French  Protest- 
ant, ingratiated  her  late  mistress  with  the  queen, 
and  her  mistress  soon  became  a  favorite  next  to 
the  German  women." — ^vol.  iv.,  p.  314. 

Such,  Walpole  thinks,  were  the  claims  and 
qualifications  of  one  who  had  been  secretary  of 
State  in  Mr.  Pitt's  '*  glorious"  administration. 

Of  Loan  Bun,  who  succeeded  Lord  Holdemess, 
and  soon  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  we  need 
not  repeat  any  of  Walpole's  general  opinions,  but 
we  extract  the  following  summary  of  his  charac- 
ter while  minister : — 

*'  Success  and  the  tide  of  power  swelled  op  the 
vy^  bladder  of  the  favorite's  mind"  (vol.  i.,  p. 
177.)  *<  His  countenance  of  Fox  was  but  conso- 
nant to  ihe  folly  of  his  character"  (p.  249.)  '*  His 
intrigues  to  preserve  power — the  confusion  he 
helped  to  throw  into  each  succeeding  system — ^his 
tmpotent  and  dark  attempts  to  hang  on  the  wheels 
<>r  government,  whidi  hi  only  clogged — all  proved 
that  neither  virtue  nor  philosophy,  but  fear — and 
fear  only — ^was  the  immediate  and  precipitate 
cause  of  his  retreat.  Yet  let  me  not  be  thought 
to  lament  this  uMoA  man's  pusillanimity',  had  he 
heen  firm  to  himself,  there  was  an  end  of  the  con- 
ttitution!    The  hearts  of  Englishmen  were  cor- 

*To  which  the  editor  adds,  "None  could  deny  his 
eminent  qualifications  as  a  man  of  business— his  poutical 
integrity  was  less  commendable.  Doddington  says,  *  his 
tboBf  hto  were  "  tout  pour  la  Mpe,**— oil  for  quaiter-da)^  :* 
>nd  has,  in  common  with  WaH^le,  reproached  him  with 
Verfidtf  »^foi,  i.,  p.  39. 


rupt  and  sold,  and  the  best  heads  amongst  them 
toiled  in  the  cause  o(  despotism,'^  (p.  256.) 
And  this  imminent  danger  from  despotism,  all 
England  being  cormpted  and  sold  to  the  crown,  is 
predicated  of  the  licentious  days  of  '*  Wilkes  and 
liberty,**  when  the  triumph  of  demagogues  insult- 
ed the  dignity  and  even  menaced  the  stability  of 
the  throne. 

Of  Mr,  Fox,  his  general  vituperation  in  both 
sets  of  memoirs  is  too  frequent  and  too  diffuse  for 
extracting ;  but  as  regards  our  present  object,  it 
is  enough  to  quote  Walpole's  observations  on  hia 
accepting  the  leadership  of  the  house  of  commons 
from  Lord  Bute : — 

*'  Abandoned  by  his  highest  and  most  showy 
friends.  Fox  felt  the  mortification  of  discredit  with 
his  patron  [the  Duke  of  Cumberland]  and  the  pub- 
lic. Detested  by  the  public,  he  never  could  re- 
cover from  the  stain  contracted  at  this  period." — 
vol.  i.,  p.  197. 

*'  Fox  had  boldness  and  wickedness  enough  to 
undertake  whatever  the  court  was  led  to  compass." 
~i6.,  349. 

*'  Lord  Holland  was  cruel,  revengeful,  daring, 
and  9ubtle**  (vol.  iv.,  p.  126;)  **  and  established 
universal  corruption  and  revenge**  {ib,  239.) 
And  all  this  was  written  of  a  man  whom  at  the 
same  period  Walpole  was  supporting  by  his  vote 
in  parliament,  and  for  whom  in  1767 — still  while 
he  was  writing  these  libels,  he  tells  us  that  *'  he 
labored  earnestly  to  obtain  an  earldom**  (iii.,  95.) 

Of  the  Dtdse  of  Bedford,  lord  president  in  that 
administration,  and  of  his  party,  he  says  : — 

**  Lord  Bute  lost  the  Bedford  faction — ^not  from 
their  usual  oerfidy;  he  had  lost  them  before  they 
suspected  the  smallest  diminution  of  his  omnipo- 
tence; but  he  had  not  gratified  the  ambition  of  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford.  She  had  marked  out  for  her- 
self the  first  post  in  the  queen's  familjr ;  but  with 
more  attention  to  her  pride  than  her  interest  had 
forbome  to  ask  it,  concluding  it  must  be  offered 
to  her.  The  princess  and  Jjord  Bute,  either  not 
suspecting,  or  glad  to  be  ignorant  of,  her  views, 
were  far  enough  from  seeking  to  place  so  danger- 
ous a  woman  in  the  very  heart  of  the  palace.  This 
neglect  the  duchess  deeply  resented,  and  never 
forgave." — vol  i.,  p.  261. 

'*  The  Bedford  faction  was  called  in  the  satires 
of  the  da^r  the  Bloomsbury  gang — ^Bedford  House 
standing  in  Bloomsbury   square.*    Of  these  the 

*  Lord  Tavistock^  only  son  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  a  very  amiable  young  man,  whom  even  Walpole 
praises  (though,  as  usual,  firom  a  partial  motive,)  was 
killed  in  1767  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  As  our  readers 
know,  the  vile  Ubel  of  Juuios  on  this  subject  has  been  re- 
futed fifty  times.    Well,  hear  Walpole  :— 

"  The  indecent  indifference  with  which  such  a  catas- 
trophe was  felt  by  the  faction  of  that  family,  spoke  too 
plainly  that  Lord  Tavistock  lived  a  reproach  ana  terror  to 
them.  The  duke,  his  father,  for  a  few  days  almost  lost 
his  senses— and  recovered  them  too  Boon.  The  duchess 
was  less  blajnablet  and  retained  the  compassion  longer* 
While  all  mankind  whoever  heard  the  name  of  Lord 
Tavistock  were  profuse  in  lamenting  such  a  nation- 
al calamity,  it  ^ve  universal  scandal  when,  in  a  little 
foitniffht  after  his  doath,  they  beheld  his  father,  the  duke, 
carried  by  his  creatures  to  the  India  House,  to  Tote  on  a 
factious  question. 

"  This  unexampled  insennbility  was  bitterly  pressed 
home  on  the  duke  two  years  after  in  a  public  libel  [Junius.] 
Y'et  it  surely  was  savage  wantonness  to  taunt  a  parent 
with  such  a  misfortune :  and  of  flint  must  have  been  that 
head  that  could  think  such  a  domestic  stroke  a  proper 
subject  for  insult,  however  inadequate  to  the  world  the 
anguish  appeared :  how  steeled  must  have  been  that  n*- 
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chief  were  Earl  Gmoefy  Lord  Sandwich^  and  Rig' 
fty"  (vol.  ii.,  p.  441.)  "Lords  Oower,  (Lord 
Ouunberlain,  afterwards  Lord  President^)  Wey- 
mouth, (secretary  of  state  f)  and  Sandwich,  {Jirst  lord 
of  the  admiralty^) — all  had  parts,  and  never  used 
them  to  any  good  or  creditable  purpose.  The  first 
had  spirit  enough  to  attempt  any  crime;  the  other 
two,  though  notorious  cowards,  were  equally 
fitted  to  serve  a  prosperous  court.  And  Sand- 
wich had  a  predilection  to  guilt,  if  he  could 
couple  it  with  artifice  and  treachery  (ib»)  Wey- 
moiLth  (secretary  oj  state)  neither  had  nor  afiected 
any  solid  virtue.  He  was  too  proud  to  court  the 
people,  and  too  mean  not  to  choose  to  owe  his  pre- 
ferments to  the  favor  of  the  court  or  the  cabals  of 
faction.  He  wasted  the  whole  night  in  drinking, 
and  the  morning  in  sleep,  even  when  secretary  of 
state.  No  kind  of  principle  entered  into  his  plan 
or  practice,  nor  shame  fur  want  of  it.  His  vanity 
made  him  trust  that  his  abilities,  by  making  him 
necessary,  could  reconcile  intrigue  and  inactivity. 
His  timidity  was  womanish,  and  the  only  thing  he 
did  not  fear  was  the  ill  opinion  of  mankind." — 
vol.  iv.,  p.  340. 

The  other  members  of  that  cabinet  will  appear  in 
subsequent  ministries. 

Next  came  Mr.  Grenville's  administration. 

"Mr.  Grenville  had  hitherto  been  known  but 
as  a  fatiguing  orator  and  indefatigable  drudge,  more 
likely  to  disgust  than  to  offend.  Beneath  this 
useful,  unpromising  outside  lay  lurking  great 
abilities;  courage  so  confounded  with  obstinacy 
that  there  was  no  drawing  a  line  between  them — 
good  intentions  to  the  public  without  one  great 
view — much  economy  for  that  public,  which,  in 
truth,  was  the  whole  amount  of  his  good  inten- 
tions— excessive  rapadousness  and  parsimony  in 
himself — infinite  self-conceit,  implacability  of  temr 
per,  and  a  total  want  of  principle.  •  •  •  •  • 
^Rs  ingratitude  Uf  his  benefactor,  Bute,  and  his 
reproaching  Mr.  Pitt  •  •  *  were  but  too  often 
paralleled  by  the  crimes  of  other  men  ;  but  scarce 
any  man  ever  wore  in  his  face  such  outward  and 
visible  marks  of  the  hollow,  cruel,  and  rotten  heart 
within."— vol.  iv.,  p.  271. 

"  The  reversion  of  Lord  Temple's  estate  could 
make  even  the  inflexible  Grenville  stoop ;  and  if  his 
acrimonious  heart  was  obliged  to  pardon  his  brother 

ELord  Temple,]  it  was  imiemnified  by  revenge  on 
lis  sister's  husband  [Mr.  Pitt.]" — vol.  ii.,  p.  174. 

Lord  Egremont — secretary  of  state — 
'*  was  a  composition  of  pride,  iH-nature,  avarice, 
and  strict  good  breeding,  with  such  infirmity  of 
frame  that  he  could  not  speak  truth  on  the  most 
trivial  occasion.  He  had  humor,  and  did  not 
want  sense;  but  he  had  neither  knowledge  of 


rare  that  could  wish  to  recill  the  feelings  of  a  &ther  on 
such  a  misfortune  !"— ilfem.  ii..  440. 

Very  true— very  just ;  but  why  then  did  the  "  tender 
heart"  of  Walpofe  record  the  savage  slander,  with  the 
additional  venom  of  attesting  its  historical  truth  7  The 
cruelty  of  Junius  may  be — ^not  palliated,  bat  at  least — ac- 
counted for,  by  the  temporary  madness  of  party  or  some 
SQch  motive  of  personal  injustice  ;  but  what  can  be  said 
fi>r  Walpole,  woo,  with  his  eyes  open  to  the  infamy  of 
SQch  conduct,  and  with  his  pen  flowing  with  indignation 
gainst  it,  takes  the  especial  trouble  of  transplantinff  it 
from  what  he  most  have  thought  an  ephemenl  libel  into 
the  reoording  pages  of  his  own  Memoirs?  And  then  he 
crowns  his  inconsistency  with — 

« In  Borgia's  age  they  ttabbed  with  daggert-'in  ours 
vHththepen.»-<//)  ^^ 

He  being  himself  the  most  general  and  savage  "stabber 
with  the  pen"  that  the  aga  produced. 


business  nor  the  smallest  share  of  parliamentary 
abilities."— p.  272. 

Lord  Halifax — secretary  ofstaU^- 
**  was  the  weakest,  but  at  the  same  time  most 
amiable  of  the  three.  His  pride,  like  Lord  Egre- 
mont's,  taught  him  much  civility :  be  spoke 
readily  and  agreeably  ;  and  only  wanted  matter 
and  argument.  His  profusion  in  building,  plant- 
ing, and  on  a  favorite  mistress,  had  brought 
him  into  great  straits,  from  which  he  sought  to 
extricate  himself  by  discreditable  means,^^ — A. 

Then  came  the  first  Rockingham  administra- 
tion. 

"  The  nomination  of  Lord  Rockingham  for  min- 
ister at  any  season  would  have  sounded  preposterous 
— in  the  present,  suflScient  alone  to  defeat  the  sys- 
tem.*'— vol.  ii.,  p.  100. 

^*  He  had  so  weak  a  frame  of  person  and  nerves 
that  no  exigences  c^uld  surmount  his  timidity  of 
speaking  in  public :  and  having  been  only  known 
to  the  public  for  his  passion  for  race  horses,  men 
could  not  be  cured  of  their  surprise  in  seeing  him 
first  minister." — ii.,  19. 

'*  He  was  more  cJiildish  in  his  deportment  thaa 
in  his  age.  He  was  totally  void  of  all  ti^orma- 
tion.  Ambitious,  with  excessive  indolence;  iond  of 
talking  of  business,  but  dilatory  in  the  execution; 
his  single  talent  lay  in  attracting  dependents  ;  yet, 
though  proud  and  self-sufllcient,  he  had  almost  as 
many  governors  as  dependents." — vol.  ii.,  p.  197. 

*^  Lord  Rockingham's  childish  arrogance  and  m- 
discretion.^^ — ^vol.  ii.,  p.  298. 

**  Rockingham,  a  weak,  childish,  and  ignorant 
f?ki7i." — ^vol.  iii.,  p.  334. 

Then  we  have  some  additional  sneers  at  his 
nearest  and  dearest  friend,  Conway — secretary  of 
state  in  that  administration  : — 

'*  The  disgusting  coldness  of  Conwav^s  manner 
would  revolt  those  he  met  at  court,  and  I  foresaw 
(thou|^h  not  to  the  degree  I  found  it  afterwards) 
how  little  he  was  made  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
strangers,  and  consequently  to  conduct  the  house 
of  commons.  To  talk  to  Conway  against  puUie 
opinion  was  preaching  to  the  winds.  His  heart 
was  so  cold  that  it  wanted  aU  the  beams  of  jpopular 
applause  to  kindle  it  into  action." — ^vol.  li.,  pp« 
195,  213. 

Mr,  DowdesweU—thancdlor  of  the  exchequer:-- 

"  The  ofllce  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was 
bestowed  on  Dowdeswell,  who  was  so  suited  to  the 
drudgery  of  the  office,  as  far  as  depends  on  arith- 
metic, that  he  was  fit  for  nothing  else.  Heavy, 
slow,  methodical  without  clearness,  a  butt  for  fiai- 
cule,  nnversed  in  every  graceful  art,  and  a  straoger 
to  men  and  courts,  he  was  only  esteemed  by  the 
few  to  whom  he  was  personally  known." — ^vol.  ii-t 
p.  106. 

Lord  Dartmouthr-^esident  of  the  Board  of 
TViwfc— 

'*  only  stayed  long  enough  to  prostitute  his  chu^ 
acter  and  authenticate  his  hypocrisy." — vol.  i^-, 
p.  84. 

Then  came  what  is  called  Lord  CBATHiM'ssae* 
ond  administration,  in  which  Greneral  Conway  con- 
tinued the  leader  of  the  house  of  commons. 

So  great  a  name  as  Lord  Chatham's,  and  his 
most  extraordinary  conduct  at  this  period,  deserve 
more  copious  extracts,  which  we  give  the  rstbei 
because  they  confirm  the  view  which  we  formerly 
took  of  the  eccentricity  of  this  period  of  his  career, 
and  because  he  is,  of  all  others,  the  statesman  to- 
wards whom  Walpole  seems  to  have  felt  impartial- 
ly—or, at  least,  with  only  a  &voring  partiality. 
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In  Act,  he  almost  wonhipped  him,  till  the  official 
connexion,  and  we  may  add,  something  of  official 
conflict,  bNetween  Conway  and  Lord  Chatham 
bronght  Walpole  into  a  nearer  yiew  and  more  ac- 
curate judgment  of  that  extraordinary  man.  Wal- 
pole seems  to  have  had  little  or  no  doubt — ^nor  in- 
deed had  Lord  Chatham's  oolleagaes — ^that  he  was, 
during  his  second  administration,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  insanity, 

Walpole  opens  by  the  following  general  observa- 
tions on  his  ministerial  character : — 

"  Peace  was  not  bis  element ;  nor  did  his  talent 
lie  in  those  details  that  restore  a  nation  by  slow 
and  wholesome  progress.  Of  the  finances  he  was 
ntterly  ignorant.  If  struck  with  some  great  idea, 
he  neither  knew  how,  nor  had  patience  to  conduct 
it.  He  expected  implicit  assent — and  he  expected 
niore — ^that  other  men  should  methodize  and  super- 
intend, and  bear  the  fatigue  of  carrying  his  mea- 
sures into  execution ;  and,  what  was  worse,  en- 
counter the  odium  and  danger  of  them,  while  he 
reposed  and  was  to  enjoy  the  honor,  if  successful. 
•  •  •  •  His  conduct  in  the  late  war  had  been 
the  same.  He  drew  the  plans,  but  left  it  to  the 
treasury  to  find  the  nteans;  nor  would  listen  to 
their  difficulties,  nor  hold  any  rein  over  their  ill- 
management.'*— vol.  ii.,p.  365. 

He  then  proceeds  to  particulars.  Mr.  Pitt— even 
before  his  administration  was  completed — 
*'  had  already  commenced  that  extraordinary  scene 
of  seclusion  of  himself  which  he  afterwards  carried 
to  an  excess  that  passed,  and  no  wonder,  for  a  long 
aoeess  of /lArvTuy." — ^p.  343. 

"  The  mad  siiuation  to  which  Lord  Chatham  had 
reduced  himself."— tft.,  p.  403. 

"  The  pride  and/oflVof  Lord  Chatham."— ift.,  p. 
408. 

**  The  wildness  of  Lord  Chatham  baffled  all  poli- 
cy."—i6.,  p.  416. 

"The  madness  or  mad  condud  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham."— vol.  iii.,  p.  67. 

'*  Lord  Chatham's  wild  actions  of  passion  and 
scorn." — ^1*.,  p.  435. 

"  The  Chancellor  Camden  had  given  many  hints 
of  his  fnend's/rmzy." — ^vol.  iii.,  p.  351. 

"  As  if  there  were  dignity  infoUy,  and  magic  in 
perveneness — as  if  the  way  to  govern  mankind  was 
to  insult  their  understandings — ^the  conduct  of  Lord 
Chatham  was  the  very  reverse  of  common  sense,  and 
made  up  of  such  undissembled  scorn  of  all  the 
world,  that  his  friends  could  not  palliate  it,  nor  his 
enemies  be  blamed  for  resolving  it  into  madness.  He 
was  scarce  lame,  and  even  paraded  through  the 
town  in  a  morning  to  take  the  air ;  vet  he  neither 
went  to  the  king,  nor  suffered  any  of  the  ministers 
[his  colleagues]  to  come  to  him." — ^vol.  ii.,  p.  426. 

And  again — 

'*  Lord  Chatham  might  have  given  firmness  and 
almost  tranquillity  to  the  country;  might  have 
gone  fiirther  towards  recruiting  our  finances  than 
loy  reasonable  man  could  have  expected;  but, 
alaa !  his  talents  were  n6t  adequate  to  that  task. 
The  multiplication-table  did  not  admit  of  being 
treated  as  epic,  and  Lord  Chatham  had  but  that  one 
style.  Whether  really  out  of  his  senses,  or  con- 
Kious  how  much  the  mountebank  had  concurred  to 
jaake  the  great  man,  he  plunged  deeper  and  deeper 
into  retreat,  and  left  the  nation  a  prey  to  faction 
uid  to  insufficient  persons  that  he  had  chosen  for 
his  coadjutors." — vol.  ii.,  p.  433. 

We  then  have,  at  a  length  too  great  for  an  ex- 
tract, a  very  eorioos  aiscount  of  what  certainly  looks 
like  phrensy  in  Lord  Chatham's  morbid  anxiety  to 
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re-purchase  the  villa  at  Hayes,  which  he  had  not 
long  before  disposed  of  to  Mr.  Thomas  Walpole, 
from  whom  Horace  had  the  details,  which,  as  little 
exaggerated,  perhaps,  as  any  of  Horace's  anec- 
dotes, are  a  curious  and  melancholy  picture  of 
Lord  Chatham's  interior  life  at  this  critical  time. 

We  have  also  the  still  less  suspicious  evidence 
of  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  account — in  an  autobiog- 
raphy, with  a  few  extracts  from  which  the  editor 
has  been  allowed  to  enrich  this  work — of  an  inter- 
view which,  with  great  difficulty  and  after  long  de- 
lays, he,  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  had  obtained 
from  his  mysterious  colleague :  the  duke  says — 

**  <  Though  I  expected  to  find  Lord  Chatham 
very  ill  indeed,  his  situation  was  different  from 
what  I  had  imagined ;  his  nerves  and  spirits  were 
affected  to  a  dreadful  degree,  and  the  sight  of  his 
great  mind,  bowed  down  and  thus  weakened  by  dis- 
order, woidd  have  filled  me  with  grief  and  concern 
even  if  I  had  not  long  borne  a  sincere  attachment 
to  his  person  and  character.'  " — vol.  iii.,  p.  5L 

With  all  this  evidence,  and  recoUecting  that  both 
his  sisters  were  indisputably  mad,  and  Uiat  one  of 
them,  Anne  Pitt,  who,  as  Walpole  once  wittily 
said  to  a  French  acquaintance,  resembled  him, 
*'  camme  deux  gouttes  de—feu,^'*  died,  after  a  long 
exhibition  of  talent  and  eccentricity,  quite  insane, 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  was  laboring  under  a 
strong  nervous  disturbance.  So,  certainly,  thought 
the  Duke  of  Grafton — when,  subsequently  exas- 
perated by  some  of  Lord  Chatham's  wild  and  un- 
founded assertions  in  the  house  of  lords,  he  told 
him  to  his  face  that  <^  they  were  the  effect  of  a  dis- 
tempered mind  brooding  over  its  own  disappoint" 
ments;**  but  we  doubt  whether  it  was  not  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  same  nature  (though  of  greater 
intensity)  as  that  under  which  Walpole  himself 
appears  to  have  habituaUy  labored — the  result^ 
namely,  of  allowing  his  clear  and  powerftil  intellect 
to  be  overclouded  and  subdued  by  a  proud,  passion- 
ate, and  feverish  temper.  And,  on  the  whole,  we 
adhere  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  our  article  on 
Lord  Chatham,  (vol.  Ixvi.,  p.  353,)  that,  seeing 
how  sudden  and  complete  his  recovery  was  on 
going  out  of  office,  and  with  what  more  than  juve- 
nile vigor,  spirit,  and  ability  he  threw  himself 
again  into  the  stormy  torrent  of  faction,  we  cannot 
excuse,  on  the  plea  of  mere  physical  and  involun- 
tary infirmity,  a  long  course  of  conduct  so  perverse, 
ungrateful,  and  unprincipled  at  the  time,  and  in  its 
consequences  so  degrading,  and  calamitous  to  his 
neglected  country  and  his  insulted  sovereign.  We 
may  admire  Lord  Chatham's  great  oratorical  tal- 
ents and  soaring  spirit,  but  we  can  neither  esteem 
nor  respect  him.  His  was,  we  believe,  the  most 
disastrous  glory  that  ever  intoxicated — and  when 
the  intoxication  was  over— enervated  our  country, 
and  planted  the  first  germs  of  revolutionary  disease 
in  the  constitution. 

Lord  Chatham'a  lord  chancellor  was 
**  Lord  Camden,  whose  character  did  not  clear  up 
as  he  proceeded,  but  was  clouded  with  shades  of 
interest  and  irresolution,  and  when  it  veered  most 
to  public  spirit  was  subject  to  squalls  of  time-serv- 
ing, as  by  the  court  it  was  taxed  with  treacherous 
antbipiity,*^ — vol.  iii.,  p.  351. 

His  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  *'  that  mete- 
or" Charles  Townshend,*  who  died  unexpectedly 
in  1767  :— 

*  There  is  an  amusing  instance  of  TowD8hend*s  amas- 
ing  talents,  and  more  amazing  inooDgniities  of  chareder, 
detailed  by  Walpole,  (iii.,  p.  23 ;)  ud  it  is  made  addi- 
tionally eorioos  by  the  eoitor's  having  been  able  to* 
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**  Though  cat  off  so  iromaturely,  it  is  a  question 
whether  he  had  not  lived  long  enough  for  his  chai^ 
acter.  His  genius  could  have  received  no  acces- 
sion of  brightness  ;  his  faults  only  promised  multi- 
plication. He  had  almost  every  great  talent,  and 
every  little  quality.  His  vanity  exceeded  even  his 
abilities.  With  such  a  capacity  he  must  have  been 
the  greatest  man  of  this  age,  and  perhaps  inferior 
to  no  man  in  any  age,  had  his  faults  been  only  in  a 
moderate  proportion — ^in  short,  if  he  had  had  hut 
common  truths  common  sincerity^  common  honesty^ 
common  modesty,  common  steadiness,  common  cour- 
age, and  common  sense.*' 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  left  bv  the  resigna- 
tion of  Lord  Chatham  at  the  head  of  the  admmis- 
tration  ;  of  which  indeed,  by  Lord  Chatham's 
seclusion,  he  had  all  along  been  the  effective  chief 
— ^but  Walpole  (at  one  time  in  much  friendship 
with  him)  gives  the  following  very  unfavorable 
timate  of  his  fitness  for  the  post : — 

**  The  negligence  and  disgusting  coldness  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton."— voL  iii.,  p.  106. 

**  The  moody  and  capricious  temper  of  Grafton." 
— ?ol.  iii.,  p.  267. 

**  His  unfitness  for  the  first  post  of  the  state." — 
Tol.  iv.,  p.  66. 

*•  The  king  was  worn  out  with  Grafton's  negli- 
gence and  impracticability.''' — p.  67. 

**  His  fall  was  universally  ascribed  to  his  pusil- 
lanimity;  but  whether  betrayed  by  his  fears  or  his 
friends,  he  had  certainly  been  the  chief  author  of 
his  own  disgrace.    His  haughtiness,  indolence,  re- 
serve, and  improvidence  had  conjured  up  the  storm, 
.'but  his  obstinacy  and  feebleness — always  relayin 
.  each  other  and  always  mal-i^^opos — were  the  rac 
icid  cause  of  all  the  numerous  absurdities  that  dis- 
.  colored  his  conduct  and  exposed  him  to  deserved 
,, reproaches;  nor  had  he  depth  of  understanding  to 
,  counterbalance  the  defects  of  his  temper,  (p.  69.) 
'  The  details  of  his  conduct  were  as  toeoK  and  prepos- 
.  terous  as  the  great  lines  of  it,"  (p.  70.) 

Lord  North  had  become  chancellor  of  the  ex- 

.  chequer  on  Mr.  Townshend's  death ;  and,  on  the 

Duke  of  Grafton's  secession,  became  first  lord  of 

•  the  treasury ;  but  there  was  little  other  change  in 

-  the  ministry. 

"  Lord  North  had  neither  system,  nor  principle, 
:  nor  shame,  but  enjoyed  the  ^ood  luck  of  fortune 
with  a  gluttonish  epicurism  that  was  equally  care- 
less of  glory  or  dis^ace.  As  a  minister  he  had  no 
r  foresight,  no  consistence,  no  firmness,  no  spirit. 
He  miscarried  in  all  he  undertook  in  America — 
was  more  improvident  than  unfortunate,  and  less 
unfortunate  than  he  deserved  to  be.  If  he  was  free 
f  from  vices,  he  was  as  void  of  virtues ;  and  it  is  a 
paltry  eulogium  of  a  prime  minister  of  a  great  coun- 
'.  try — yet  the  best  that  can  be  allotted  to  Lord  North 
— that  though  his  country  was  ruined  under  his  ad- 
ministration, he  preserved  his  good  humor,  and  nei- 
ther felt  for  his  country  nor  for  himself." — vol.  iv., 
,pp.  80-«3. 

This  character,  bad  as  it  is,  of  Lord  North  is 
»one  of  the  least  defamatory  in  the  whole  work  ; 

•  but  even  this  ^^  paltry  eulogium" — the  positive 
iixierit  of  good  humor,  and  the  negative  one  of  not 
meaning  all  the  mischief  he  did — ^he  probably  owed 
lio  a  small  fact  which  we  have  already  quoted  in 
•another  place.  '*  In  the  payments  of  my  office 
MUs,"  says  Walpole,   **I  always  received  jus- 

•  roeoyer  another  and  authentic  account  of  the  same  trans- 
jbction  from  Sir  George  Colebrook's  Memoirs,  which 
.shows,  in  a  remarkable  way,  Walpole's  style  of  exaggera- 

tioii--Diit  the  whole  is  too  long  to  be  extncled. 


tice  and  civility  from  Lord  North." — Woris,  yd. 
ii.,  p.  369. 

The  OianceUor  Bathurst-- 
"  was  too  poor  a  creature  to  haye  any  weight.'*— 
vol.  iv.,  p.  84. 

Lord  Kochford— secretary  of  state — 
<*  less  employed,  had  still  less  claim  to  sense,  and 
none  at  all  to  knowledge." — ib. 

Lord  Suffolk — secretary  of  state — 
*'  his  soul  was  harrowed  by  ambition,  and  as  he 
had  no  parts  to  gratify  it,  he  sought  the  despotism 
of  the  crown  as  means  of  gratifying  his  own  pride. 
He  was  totally  unpractised  in  business,  pompous, 
ignorant,  and  of  no  parts,  but  affecting  to  be  the 
head  of  Grenville's  late  party." — ib. 

Lord  George  Germmne — secretary  of  state-^ 
**  was  prond,  haughty,  and  desperate." — vol.  iv., 
p.  84. 

Lord  HaUfax — privy  seal — 
"  a  proud,  empty  man." — vol.  iv.,  p,  208. 

Lord  Hillsborough — secretary  of  state — 
t«  was  a  pompous  composition  of  ignorance  and 
want  of  judgment." — vol.  iv.,  p.  199. 

Such  were,  according  to  Walpole,  the  talents 
and  characters  of  the  principal  statesmen  with 
whom  Greorge  III.  had  to  conduct  the  afiairs  of  his 
empire  in  almost,  if  not  altogether,  the  roost  criti- 
cal and  difficult  period  of  our  history.  We  need 
not  repeat  how  far  we  are  from  adopting  these 
gloomy  pictures  as  likenesses — the  supposition  of 
such  a  monstrous  and  yet  uniform  assemblage  of 
knaves  and  fools  is  not  merely  contradicted  by 
much  indisputable  eyidence,  but  it  outrages  proba- 
bility and  libels  even  human  nature  itself.  But 
Walpole's  evidence  must  be  taken  altogether ; — 
we  are  forced  to  meet  his  representations  of  George 
III.  by  his  representations  of  those  with  whom  the 
king  had  to  deal,  and  we  must  explain  and  correct 
WsUpole's  malevolence  against  the  objects  of  his 
secret  enmity  by  thus  exposing  his  sweeping  ma- 
lignity against  all  mankind. 

Party,  however,  it  must  be  after  all  confessed,  is 
an  odious  and  cancerous  corroptor  of  the  human 
heart,  and  it  is  but  too  certain  that  politicians  will 
employ  against  one  another,  and  even  against  their 
sovereign — whom  they  are  apt  to  look  at  as  a 
common  plunder — both  arts  and  violences  which, 
as  private  gentlemen  and  in  the  ordinary  inter- 
courses of  man  and  man,  would  disgust  their  taste 
and  revolt  their  feelings.  Hear  Walpole *8  own 
confession  of  his  advice  to  his  ministerial  friends 
about  the  very  time  when  he  was  so  pleased  with 
the  king,  and  the  king  as  he  fancied  so  pleased 
with  him,  that  he  thought  of  asking  a  great  favor 
from  his  majesty  : — 

•*  It  was  now  the  29th  of  May,  1766.  I  pressed 
the  ministers  to  put  an  end  to  the  session  to  pre- 
vent their  resigning  before  parliament  rose,  and  to 
keep  them  in  place  till  the  eve  of  the  next  session ; 
that  if  no  circumstances  should  arise  in  their  favor 
during  that  interval,  they  mifht  surprise  and  dis- 
tress the  king  by  a  sudden  resignation,  or  force  him 
to  give  them  bettor  terms." — vol.  ii.,  p.  327. 
See  also  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  recently  loaded 
with  wealth,  honors,  and  all  kinds  of  personal 
favor,  and  acknowledging  the  most  cordial,  deU- 
cate,  and  almost  filial  attentions  from  the  king : 

"  Growing  more  inflammatory,  he  drew  a  pic- 
ture of  the  late  king,  who,  he  said,  was  true,  faith' 
ful,  and  sincere,  and  who,  when  he  disliked  a  mas, 
always  let  him  perceive  it— a  portrait  intended  as 
a  saurical  contrast  to  the  character  of  the  reigning 
monar^." — yo\,  iy.,  p.  101. 
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And  in  the  same  debate  his  choeen  follower,  Lord 
Sbelbume,  recently  secrdaty  of  state — 
I*  was  of  all  the  most  warm,  agreeable  to  his  max- 
im that  the  fang  was  timid  and  tnuU  be  fright- 
flwrf."*— vol.  iv.,  p.  102. 

The  retirement  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  whom 
the  king  had  treated  with  the  greatest  regard,  and 
who  showed  subsequently  a  due  sense  of  his 
majesty's  personal  kindness  and  public  merits,  is 
thus  represented  by  Walpole : — 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  distressful  than  the 
situation  into  which  the  Duke  of  Grafton  had 
hroughi  the  king^  and  in  which  he  abandoned  him/^ 
— Fol.  iv.,  p.  74. 

And  even  the  Rockingham  party — the  best-tem- 
pered and  most  moderate  of  all  the  factions  of  the 
day — disgraced  itself,  says  Walpole,  by  intrigues 
of  a  still  deeper  guilt. 

'*  Lord  North  wished  to  avoid  a  war  with  Spain; 
nor  was  the  unpreiudiced  part  of  the  nation  at  all 
eager  for  war.  The  Rockingham  party  called 
for  it  to  embarrass  the  government^  and  xhevatriots 
in  the  city  meant  to  clog  the  operations  or  it." — 
Tol.  iv.,  p.  183. 

The  king — the  victim,  therefore,  of  such  pas- 
sionate and  unceasing  conflicts — the  only  fixed 
object  amidst  such  fluctuations  of  interests,  such 
ambition,  such  treachery,  such  violence — the  one 
mediator,  or  rather  medium,  by  or  through  whom 
all  these  conflicting,  and  strong,  and  ^edy  rival- 
ries were  to  be  restrained,  or  reconciled,  or  pre- 
ferred— is  it,  we  say,  just — is  it  rational — is  it 
common  sense  or  common  honesty  to  make  the 
king  in  any  degree  responsible  for  these  proceed- 
ings, in  which  he  was  the  greatest  suflferer  t — or  to 
give  any  credence  to  the  various  forms  of  vexation 
and  disappointment  which,  according  to  their  vari- 
ous tempers,  would  be  taken  and  promulgated  by 
the  •*  un  ingraV*  and  the  *•  dix  m^contens^^  which 
it  was  hia  majesty's  daily  and  painful  but  inevitable 
dutv  to  Diake  t 

But  troth  at  li^f  prevails.  Every  new  circum- 
stance of  evidence  that  arises  or  transpires— even 
those  that,  like  Walpole's  Memoirs,  were  designed 
for  the  very  contrary  object — have  the  eflfect  of 
vindicating  the  character  of  the  king,  and  raising 
him  above  the  gross  misrepresentations  and  malig- 
nity of  faction  in  all  the  lustre  and  purity  of  his 
blameless  character  as  one  of  the  best  of  kings  and 
the  honestest  of  men. 


We  have  been  so  used  to  see  Walpole's  works 
miserably  edited,  that  we  are  thankful  for  the  pres- 
ent editor's  very  moderate  performance  or  his 
task,  and  will  not  dwell  on  many  omissions, 
several  inaccuracies,  and  some  errors  with  Vhich 
he  might  be  justly  reproached.  He  has  aflTorded  a 
Rood  deal  of  useful  explanation,  and  has,  particu- 
larly in  the  two  last  volumes,  taken  occasions  to 
correct  misstatements  and  mitigate  the  malignity 
of  the  author.  He  has  avail^  himself  for  this 
purpose  of  a  portion  of  the  correspondence  of 
George  HI.  with  Lord  North,  obtained  for  him  by 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  very  rare  and  slight  mention  is 
nude  of  Lord  Shelbume,  &tber  of  the  present  Marquis 
of  Lanadowne,  ooe  of  the  most  active  and  conspicuous 
politicians  of  the  day,  and  whom  we  should  Ibr  many 
veasoos  have  expected  to  find  very  prominent  in  the 
psges  of  Walpole.  There  must  be  some  reason  for  this. 
Sttpposing  that  the  manuscript  has  been  printed  without 
Kierre.  we  cannot  account  for  its  comparative  silence  as 
to  Lord  Shelbume. 
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the  intervention  of  Lord  Brougham  from  Lord 
North's  daughter.  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay.  He 
has  been  allowed  to  consult,  and  given  some  inter- 
esting extracts  from  the  papers  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafbn  ;  he  has  also  seen  some  other  original 
documents,  and  has  very  diligently  compared  the 
various  printed  works  that  bear  upon  the  period. 
From  all  these  sources  he  has,  in  many  instances, 
exposed  and  corrected  the  errors  and  asperities  of 
the  text — ^but  still  by  no  means,  we  must  say,  to 
the  extent  that  might  have  been  fairly  expected. 
His  vindications  are  confined,  if  not  altogether,  yet 
very  nearly  so,  to  the  whig  statesmen,  for  whose 
descendants  he  appears  to  feel  a  personal  regard — 
as  the  Duke  of  Graflon,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
Lord  Holland.  He  occasionally,  too — but  some- 
what perfunctorily,  we  think — ventures  to  extend 
a  little  modicum  of  justice  to  the  king.  We  wish 
that  his  exercise  of  this  judicial  power  had  been 
more  extensive  in  scope  and  more  decided  in 
quality.  We  cannot  at  all  agree  in  an  opinion 
which  he  quotes,  though  he  does  not  altogether 
adopt,  from  the  late  Lord  Holland *s  preface  to  the 
first  Memoirs,  that  *'  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of 
an  editor  to  correct  the  misrepresentations  or 
errors  of  his  author."  We  doubt  whether  this 
would  be  just  in  almost  any  case,  but  undoubtedly 
in  the  case  of  all  memoirs — and  in  that  of  those 
memoirs  especially — it  was  Lord  Holland's  edi- 
torial duty,  and  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who  hap- 
pens to  be,  by  circumstances,  made  accessary  to 
the  promulgation  of  misrepresentation  or  error,  to 
do  his  best  to  supply  an  antidote  to  the  poison 
which  he  contributes  to  spread.  This  duty  is 
peculiarly  strong  when,  as  in  the  prjesent  case,  the 
work  is  published  at  a  time  when  the  slander  can 
still  give  pain  to  surviving  friends  and  relatives  as 
well  as  falsify  history,  and  while  there  are  still 
living  traditions  and  extant  documents,  sufllcient, 
with  intelligent  management,  to  correct  it.  Our 
slight  censure  of  the  editor  on  this  point  has  rather 
a  smack  of  praise — what  he  has  done  makes  us 
wish  that  he  had  done  more.  The  narrow  limits, 
desultory  nature,  and  hasty  composition  of  an 
article  in  a  review,  have  not  permitted  ourselves 
to  notice  a  tithe  of  the  corrigenda  and  castiganda 
of  Walpole's  text ;  but  we  flatter  ourselves  that 
we  have,  now  as  heretofore,  contributed  some- 
thing to  that  every  day  more  desirable  object ;  we 
at  least  have  omitted  no  opportunity  of  recording  a 
solemn  and,  we  hope,  an  useful  protest  against  the 
persona)  credit  and  historical  value  of  the  Memoirs 
of  Horace  Walpole. 


Domestic  Endearments. — I  hold  it  indeed  to 
be  a  sure  sign  of  a  mind  not  poised  as  it  ought  to 
be,  if  it  be  insensible  to  the  pleasures  of  home,  to 
the  little  joys  and  endearments  of  a  family,  to  the 
aflTection  of  relations,  to  the  fidelity  of  domestics. 
Next  to  being  well  with  his  own  conscience,  the 
friendship  and  attachment  of  a  man's  family  and 
dependents  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  ctmifort- 
abfe  circumstances  of  his  lot.  His  situation,  with 
regard  to  either,  forms  that  sort  of  bosom  comfort 
or  disquiet  that  sticks  close  to  him  at  all  times  and 
seasons,  and  which,  though  he  may  now  and  then 
forget  it,  amidst  the  bustle  of  public  or  the  hurry 
of  active  life,  will  resume  its  place  in  his  thoughts, 
and  its  permanent  eflfects  on  his  happiness,  at  every 
pause  of  ambition  or  of  business. — Home, 
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From  the  Examfoer. 

The  Expedition  to  Borneo  of  H.M.S,  Dido,  for  the 
Suppression  of  Piracy:  with  Extracts  from  the 
Journal  of  James  Brooke^  Esq.,  of  Sarawak  (juno 
Agent  for  the  British  Government  in  Borneo.) 
By  Captain  the  Hon.  Henry  Keppkl,  R.N. 
IVo  vols.    Chapman  &  Hall. 

The  interest  and  the  importance  of  this  book  are 
extremely  great.  We  do  not  remember  a  book 
that  opens  up  graver  matters  of  consideration  ;  or 
sets  before  us  more  novel  incident,  more  heroic 
exertion,  or  more  romantic  and  striking  results. 

Its  groundwork  may  be  briefly  stated.  At  the 
close  of  the  Chinese  war  Captain  Keppel  was 
ordered  to  the  Malacca  Straits,  with  instructions 
for  the  protection  of  trade  and  the  suppression  of 
piracy.  This  station  included  the  island  of  Borneo, 
(the  largest  island  in  the  world,  reckoning  Austra- 
lia as  a  continent,)  notorious  as  the  centre  of  a  sys- 
tem of  piracy,  most  atrocious  in  its  character,  and 
of  terrible  extent.  All  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  humane  exertions  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  or 
with  what  Earl  and  Crawfurd  have  written  of  the 
people  and  the  commerce  of  the  Indian  Archipel- 
ago, will  remember  the  frequent  discussion  there 
has  been  of  the  policy  and  practicability  of  British 
colonization  in  those  eastern  seas,  and  the  uniform 
failure  of  every  attempt  made.  But  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Chinese  war  seems  again  to  have  forced 
attention  to  a  subject  too  long  dropped  and  disre- 
garded. The  want  of  a  harbor  of  refuge  between 
Singapore  and  the  Chinese  sea,  was  particularly 
felt ;  and  the  expedition  of  Captain  Keppel  against 
the  Borneo  pirates  was,  we  may  hope,  the  first 
fortunate  step  to  the  adoption  of  a  policy  which 
will  receive  ^vemment  sanction  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Bntish  settlement  on  the  northwest  coast 
of  Borneo. 

For  the  wisdom  of  such  a  policy  this  book  sug- 
gests strong  and  powerful  arguments.  Most  of  all 
m  the  success  which  has  attended  the  romantic 
heroism  of  Mr.  James  Brooke.  We  hardly  know 
how  to  describe,  that  we  may  best  do  it  justice, 
the  enterprise  and  devotion  of  this  excellent  man. 
Having  served  with  distinction  in  the  Burmese 
war,  and  afterwards,  for  health  and  amusement, 
risited  China,  the  condition  of  the  Islands  of  the 
Asiatic  Archipelago  came  under  his  notice.  He 
was  struck  with  their  immense  commercial  re- 
sources, and  with  the  degraded  and  forlorn  con- 
dition of  the  native  races.  The  thought  occurred 
to  him  that  he  might  complete  ana  extend  the 
views  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  over  that  distant 
scene  ;  suppress  piracy,  extirpate  the  slave  trade, 
and  carry  to  the  Malay  people,  so  long  the  terror 
of  the  European  merchant-vessel,  the  blessings  of 
civilization.  Possessed  with  this  idea,  he  devoted 
fortune  and  life  to  its  accomplishment.  He  came 
to  England,  purchased  a  yacht,  with  incredible 
skill  and  pains  disciplined  a  crew,  and,  after  three 
years  of  preparation,  sailed  in  1838  for  Singapore. 
What  followed,  up  to  1843,  is  the  subject  of  the 
first  volume  of  thw  work.  It  is  mad.3  up  of  ex- 
tracts from  Mr.  Brockets  own  journal,  given  by 
him  to  Captain  Keppel  when  they  met  at  Singa- 
pore in  the  latter  year. 

Mr.  Brooke  writes  as  he  seems  to  act ;  with 
simple  force  and  strong  sincerity.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  fine  writing,  no  book-manufacturing,  in 
his  journal.  It  is  emphatically  the  record  of  a 
man ;  and  none  hut  an  Englishman,  we  flatter  our 
national  pride  with  thinking,  oould  have  written  it. 


Its  exploit  is  peculiarly  English.  Mr.  Brooke  be- 
longs to  the  race  whose  business  it  is  to  found 
colonies  and  empires ;  in  whom  firmness  and  dog- 
ged perseverance  blend  with  knowledge  and  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  whom  masses  of  men,  with  the 
instinct  by  whom  they  should  be  governed^  are 
easily  perauaded  to  obey.  We  can  give  bnt  a  few 
lines  to  the  outline  of  bis  romantic  career  in  these 
eastern  seas ;  but  they  will  suffice,  we  think,  to 
send  the  reader  with  abundant  curiosity  to  Captain 
Keopel's  volumes. 

Hearing  at  Singapore  a  favorable  account  of  the 
friendly  dispositions  of  the  ruler  of  Borneo,  he 
abandoned  ms  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  north- 
west coast,  and  went  to  Sarawak.  He  found 
several  of  the  Dyak  tribes  (supposed  to  be,  as  con- 
trasted vnth  the  Malays,  the  aborigines  of  Borneo) 
in  rebellion  against  the  Rajah,  and  was  induced  to 
take  part  in  the  struggle.  It  lasted  several  weeks ; 
and  it  is  most  amusing  to  trace  its  progress  through 
the  incidental  notices  of  the  '*  journal."  The 
movements  of  the  "  grand  army*'  against  the  in- 
surgents, the  whimsi^  tactics  and  m>ubtful  coar- 
age  displayed  on  both  sides,  and  his  own  position 
in  the  midst,  are  sketched  with  great  vivacity  and 
humor.  In  the  end  the  rebels  are  defeated  ;  Mr. 
Brooke  induces  the  Rajah  (though  on  abstract 
grounds  he  admits  he  had  the  wont  of  the  argu- 
ment) to  spare  their  lives ;  and  is  himself  strai^t- 
way  invested  with  the  government  of  the  provmoe 
of  Sarawak.  An  eastern  tale  is  not  more  inter- 
esting than  this  part  of  the  book.  His  assumption 
of  the  government,  the  strangely-mingled  confi- 
dence and  awe  of  the  native  tribes,  his  negotiations 
with  the  neighboring  chiefs,  his  patnarehal  sittings 
in  his  hall  of  audience,  and  his  gradual  but  decisive 
substitution  of  justice  and  peace  for  outrage  and 
anarohy,  have  no  parallel  that  we  know  of,  except- 
ing in  romance. 

So  ends  the  first  volume.  The  second  opens 
with  the  personal  narrative  ofCaptain  Keppel's 
expedition  ;  of  his  (so  to  ^ea%  discovery  of  Mr. 
Brooke ;  and  of  the  friendship  that  sprang  up 
between  them.  By  this  remarkable  man  he  found 
the  way  prepared  for  the  permanent  regeneration 
of  the  people  he  had  come  temporarily  to  assist  and 
save ;  and  their  bstant  hearty  sympathy  is  a  very 
striking  and  pleasing  picture.  How  nobly  Captain 
Keppel  did  his  work  the  world  was  told  at  the 
time ;  how  modestly,  with  what  manly  reserve 
about  himself,  with  what  generous  enthusiasm  for 
othera,  and  (no  slight  addition)  with  what  pictur- 
esque skill,  he  writes  the  personal  narrative  of  his 
doings,  will  here  be  seen.  The  duty  he  had  un- 
dertaken was  admirably  and  on  the  whole  eaaQ^ 
discharged  ;  though  not  without  those  noble  inch 
dents  of  danger  and  daring  which  English  seamen 
will  always  make  or  find.  Nor  was  ii  comnon 
anti-piratical  duty.  The  pirates  of  Borneo  are  not 
an  ordinary  or  a  vulgar  race ;  though  inveterate 
and  cruel.  Their  long,  unchecked,  continaaoce, 
had  given  their  purauit  a  kind  of  national  charae- 
ter ;  had  purged  their  calling  of  its  viler  repou- 
tion ;  and  had  given  them,  as  Captain  Keppel 
remarks,  something  of  the  status  of  the  Vikings 
and  heroic  pirates  of  the  middle  ages.  But  the 
snake  is  now  more  than  scotched,  though  periapt 
not  thoroughly  killed  ;  and  there  is  at  any  rate  so 
reason  to  apprehend  future  serious  distubanee 
from  that  quarter,  to  the  schemes  of  oommercial 
enterprise  and  national  improvement  for  which 
these  two  gallant  and  enterprising  Englishmen 
have  so  efficiently  prepared  the  way.    Yrn^  val** 
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able  diwuMon  of  varioas  points  connected  v^ith 
tiMwe  achemee  the  remainder  of  the  work  is  taken 
np.  We  hsTe  extracts  from  Mr.  Brooke's  joamal 
to  a  very  recent  date;  his  examination  of  the 
idand  of  Lahaan;  his  appointment  as  British 
agent  in  Borneo ;  his  striking  visit  with  Admiral 
Cochrane  and  a  British  fleet  to  the  capitel  of  the 
pRiTinee  with  whose  perpetual  government  the 
Saltan  has  invested  him ;  and,  beside  several  im- 
portant memoranda  by  himself  on  the  opening  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  a  document  embodying 
the  opinions  of  the  late  governor  of  Singapore,  Mr. 
Ciawfurd,  on  the  sulyect  of  a  settlement  on  the 
Borneo  cosst.  Mr.  Crawfurd  recommends  the 
Island  of  Labuan,  lately  ceded  to  the  British  gov- 
emment,  with  regard  both  to  military  and  com- 
meretal  advantage  ;  and  strongly  confiSrms  what  is 
said  on  that  subiect  by  Mr.  Brooke. 

We  regret  that  we  must  be  extremely  brief 
with  oor  extracts ;  but  what  we  uke  will  illus- 
trate the  remarks  we  have  made,  and,  for  the  rest, 
the  reader  must  possess  himself  of  the  book  if  he 
ean. 

Captain  Keppel  thus  describes  the  residence  in 
which  he  first  (band  Mr.  Brooke  at  Sarawak  : 

*'  Mr.  Brooke's  then  residence,  although  equally 
Tilde  in  stractare  with  the  abodes  of  the  natives, 
was  not  without  its  Enelish  comforts  of  sofas, 
diaiiB,  and  bedsteads.  It  was  larger  than  any 
other,  but,  like  them,  being  built  upon  piles,  we 
had  to  moant  a  ladder  to  get  into  it.  It  was  situ- 
ated on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  (the  right  bank,) 
Best  to,  but  rather  in  the  rear  of,  the  Rajah's 
palaee,  with  a  clear  space  of  about  150  yards  be- 
tween the  back  and  the  edge  of  the  jungle.  It 
waa  sonounded  by  palisades  and  a  ditch,  forming 
a  protection  to  sheep,  goats,  occasionally  bullocks, 
pigeons,  cats,  pooltry,  geese,  monkeys,  dogs,  and 
docks.  The  house  consisted  of  but  one  floor.  A 
large  room  in  the  centre,  neatly  ornamented  with 
every  description  of  fire-arms,  in  admirable  order 
and  ready  for  use,  served  as  an  audience  and  mess- 
room  ;  and  the  various  apartments  round  it  as  bed- 
rooms, most  of  them  comfortably  furnished  with 
matted  floors,  easy  chaixs,  pictures,  and  books, 
with  much  more  taste  and  attention  to  comfort 
than  bachelors  usually  display.  In  one  corner  of 
the  square  formed  by  tne  palisades  were  the 
kitehen  and  oflices.  The  Europeans  with  Mr. 
Brooke  consisted  of  Mr.  Douglas,  formeriy  in  the 
eavy,  a  cleveryoung  surgeon,  and  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Williamson,  who,  being  master  of  the 
native  languaffe,  as  well  as  active  and  intelligent, 
onade  an  excellent  prime  minister.  Besides  these 
were  two  others  who  came  out  in  the  yacht,  one 
aa  old  man-of-war's  man,  who  kept  the  arms  in 
fiiatprate  condition,  and  another  worthy  character 
who  answered  to  the  name  of  Chariie,  and  took 
ears  of  the  accounts  and  charge  of  everything. 
These  were  attended  by  servants  of  diflTerent 
nations.  The  cooking  establishment  was  perfect, 
and  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed.  The  great 
feeding  time  was  at  sunset,  when  Mr.  Brooke 
took  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  ubie,  and  all  the 
establishment,  as  in  days  of  yore,  seated  them- 
selves according  to  their  respective  grades.  This 
hospitable  board  was  open  to  all  the  oflicers  of  the 
Dido ;  and  many  a  jovial  evening  we  spent  there. 
All  Mr.  Brooke's  party  were  characters — all  had 
travelled  :  and  never  did  a  minute  flag  for  want  of 
some  entertaining  anecdote,  good  story,  or  song, 
to  pass  away  the  time.    From  breakfiist  until  bed- 


time there  was  no  intermission  ;  and  it  was  while 
smoking  oor  cigars  in  the  evening  that  the  natives, 
as  well  as  the  Chinese  who  had  become  settlers, 
used  to  drop  in,  and,  after  creeping  op,  according 
to  their  custom,  and  touching  the  hand  of  iheir 
European  Rajah,  retire  to  the  further  end  of  the 
room  and  squat  down  upon  their  haunches,  and 
remain  a  couple  of  hours  without  uttering  a  word, 
and  then  creep  out  again.  I  have  seen  sixty  or 
seventy  of  an  evening  come  in  and  make  this  sort 
of  salaam.  All  were  armed ;  as  it  is  reckoned  an 
insult  for  a  Malay  to  appear  before  the  Rajah  with- 
out his  kris.  I  coulo  not  help  remarking  the 
manly  independent  bearing  of  the  half  savage  and 
nearly  naked  mountain  Dyak,  compared  with  the 
sneaking  deportment  of  the  Malay." 

Mr.  Brooke  has  himself,  however,  a  higher 
opinion  of  the  Malay  than  Captain  Keppel.  He 
thinks  the  popular  notion  of  Malay  treachery 
derived  rather  from  the  Rajahs  than  the  people'; 
he  rates  them  much  higher  than  the  Dyak  (of 
whom  his  accounts  are  most  curious  and  start- 
ling) in  civilization  and  intellect ;  and  he  speaks 
favorably  of  their  cheerfulness,  hospitality,  and 
general  domestic  virtues,  making  only  the  draw- 
back of  a  certain  love  of  cunning  and  intrigue. 

Before  we  quote  Mr.  Brooke's  journal,  let  ns 
give  Captain  Keppel's  picture  of  the  death  of  one 
of  his  pirate  chiefs. 

*'  I  have  already  mentioned  the  slaughter  com- 
mitted by  the  fire  of  the  pinnace,  under  Lieutenant 
Horton,  into  the  largest  Malay  prahu :  and  the 
account  given  of  the  scene  which  presented  itself 
on  the  deck  of  the  defeated  pirate,  when  taken 
possession  of,  aflfords  a  striking  proof  of  the  charac- 
ter of  these  fierce  rovers,  resembl'mg  greatly  what 
we  read  of  the  Norsemen  and  Scandinavians  of 
early  ages.  Among  the  mortally  wounded  lay  the 
young  commander  of  the  prahu,  one  of  the  most 
noble  forms  of  the  human  race  ;  his  countenance 
handsome  as  the  hero  of  Oriental  romance,  and  his 
whole  bearing  wonderfully  impressive  and  touch- 
ing. He  was  shot  in  front  and  through  the  lungs, 
and  his  last  moments  were  rapidly  approaching. 
He  endeavored  to  speak,  but  the  blood  gushed 
from  his  mouth  with  the  voice  he  vainly  essayed 
to  utter  in  words.  A^in  and  again  he  tried,  but 
again  and  again  the  vital  fluid  drowned  the  dying 
effort.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  something  of  im- 
portance which  he  desired  to  communicate,  and  a 
shade  of  disappointment  and  regret  passed  over  his 
brow  when  he  felt  that  every  essay  was  unavail- 
ing, and  that  his  manly  strength  and  daring  spirit 
were  dissolving  into  the  dark  night  of  annihilation. 
The  pitying  conquerors  raised  him  gently  up,  and 
he  was  seated  in  comparative  ease,  for  the  welling 
out  of  the  blood  was  less  distressing ;  but  the  end 
speedily  came :  he  folded  his  arms  heroically 
across  his  wounded  breast,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
British  seamen  around,  and  casting  one  last  glance 
at  the  ocean — the  theatre  of  his  daring  exploits,  on 
which  he  had  so  often  fought  and  triumphed — 
expired  without  a  sigh. 

**  The  spectators,  though  not  unused  to  tragical 
and  sanguinary  sights,  were  unanimous  in  speak- 
ing of  the  death  of  the  pirate  chief  as  the  most 
affecting  spectacle  they  nad  ever  witnessed.  A 
sculptor  might  have  carved  him  as  an  Antinous  in 
the  mortal  agonies  of  a  Dying  Gladiator." 

Mr.  Brooke  thus  describes  one  of  the  singular 
Dyak  customs  which,  according  to  Captain  Kep- 
pel's had  but  pardonable  pun,  turn  their  houses 
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into  **  sculleries."  The  reader  will  observe  the 
good  Dyak  reason  against  reform,  and  the  odd,  but 
not  wholly  uncomfortable  marriage  ceremony. 

"  Some  thirty  skulls  were  hanging  from  the 
roof  of  the  apartment;  and  I  was  informed  that 
they  had  many  more  in  their  possession  ;  all,  how- 
ever, the  heads  of  enemies,  chiefly  of  the  tribe  of 
Sarebus.  On  inquiring,  I  was  told  that  it  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  a  young  man  should  procure  a 
skull  before  he  gets  married.  On  my  urging  them 
that  the  custom  would  be  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance,  they  replied  that  it 
was  established  from  time  immemorial,  and  could 
not  be  dispensed  with.  •  •  •  Their 
wedding  ceremony  is  curious ;  and,  as  related,  is 
performed  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom  being 
brought  in  procession  along  the  large  room,  where 
a  brace  of  fowls  is  placed  over  the  bridegroom's 
neck,  which  he  whirls  seven  times  round  his 
head.  The  fowls  are  then  killed,  and  their  blood 
sprinkled  on  the  forehead  of  the  pair,  which  done, 
they  are  cooked,  and  eaten  by  the  new  married 
couple  alone,  whilst  the  rest  feast  and  drink  during 
the  whole  night." 

The  low  civilization  of  the  Byaks,  combined 
with  their  rude  innocence  and  (on  many  points) 
moral  superiority,  is  strikingly  developed. 

We  must  have  one  scene  from  the  war  : 

'*  The  grand  army  was  lazy,  and  did  not  take 
the  field  when  they  possessed  themselves  of  two 
eminences,  and  commenced  forts  on  each.  About 
11  A.M.  we  got  intelligence  that  the  enemy  was 
collecting  on  the  right  bank,  as  they  had  been 
heard  by  our  scouts  shouting  one  to  another  to 
gather  together  in  order  to  attack  the  stockades  in 
the  course  of  building.  Even  with  a  knowledge 
of  their  usual  want  of  caution,  I  could  not  believe 
this,  but  walked  nevertheless  to  one  of  the  forts, 
and  had  scarcely  reached  it  when  a  universal  rebel 
shout,  and  a  simultaneous  beating  of  the  silver- 
tongued  ^ongs,  announced,  as  I  thought,  a  general 
action.  But  though  the  shouts  continued  loud  and 
furious  from  both  sides,  and  a  gun  or  two  was  dis- 
charged in  air  to  refresh  their  courage,  the  enemy 
did  not  attack,  and  a  heavy  shower  damped  the 
ardor  of  the  approaching  armies  and  reduced  all  to 
inaction.  Like  the  heroes  of  old,  however,  the 
adverse  parties  spoke  to  each  other :  *  We  are 
coming,  we  are  coming,'  exclaimed  the  rebels ; 
'  Lay  aside  your  muskets  and  fight  us  with 
swords.'  *  Come  on,'  was  the  reply ;  '  we  are 
building  a  stockade,  and  want  to  fight  you.'  And 
80  the  heroes  ceased  to  talk,  but  forgot  to  fight, 
except  that  the  rebels  opened  a  fire  from  Balidah 
from  swivels,  all  of  which  went  over  the  tops  of 
the  trees.  Peace,  or  rather  rest,  being  restored, 
our  party  succeeded  in  entrenching  themselves, 
and  thus  gained  a  field  which  had  been  obstinately 
assaulted  by  big  words  and  loud  cries.  The  dis- 
tance of  one  fort  from  Balidah  was  about  eight 
hundred  yards,  and  manned  with  sixty  Malays ; 
whilst  a  party  of  Chinese  garrisoned  the  other. 
Evening  fell  upon  this  innocent  warfare." 

And  one  specimen  of  our  English  Rajah's  diplo- 
macy, and  manner  of  dealing  with  his  new  sub- 
jects, the  native  chiefs.  It  is  a  very  whimsical 
scene. 

•*  Matari,  or  •  the  Sun,'  the  Sakarran  chief  I 
have  already  mentioned,  arrived  with  two  boats, 
and  paid  me  several  visits.  He  assured  mc  he 
wanted  to  enter  into  an  agreement,  to  the  effect, 


that  neither  should  injure  the  other.  To  this 
treaty  I  was  obliged  to  add  the  stipulation,  that  be 
was  neither  to  pirate  by  sea  nor  by  land,  and  not 
to  go,  under  any  pretence,  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  His  shrewdness  and  cunning  were  re- 
markably displayed.  He  began  by  inquiring,  if  a 
tribe,  either  oakarran  or  Sarebus,  pirated  on  my 
territory,  what  I  intended  to  do.  My  answer  was, 
'  To  enter  their  country  and  lay  it  waste.'  But  he 
asked  me  again,  *  You  will  give  me,  your  friend, 
leave  to  steal  a  few  heads  occasionally  1' .  *  No,'  I 
replied,  '  you  cannot  take  a  single  head ;  you  can- 
not enter  the  country ;  and  if  yon  or  your  country- 
men do,  I  will  have  a  hundred  Sakarran  heads  for 
every  one  you  take  here.'  He  recurred  to  this 
request  several  times  :  *  just  to  steal  one  or  two !' 
as  a  schoolboy  would  ask  for  apples.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  two  tribes  of  Sakarran  and  Sarebus 
are  greatly  addicted  to  head-hunting,  and  consider 
the  possession  as  indispensable.  The  more  a  man 
has,  the  greater  his  honor  and  rank.  •  •  • 
I  asked  Matari  what  was  the  solemn  form  of 
agreement  amongst  his  tribes ;  and  be  assured  roe 
the  most  solemn  was  drinking  each  other's  blood, 
in  which  case  it  was  considered  they  were  bro- 
thers ;  but  pledging  the  blood  of  fowls  was  another 
and  less  solemn  form." 

In  Mr.  Brooke's  remarks  on  the  colonial  advan- 
tages of  Labuan,  he  has  a  remark  which  is  worth 
quoting  at  this  time.  '*  As  to  com,"  he  says, "  it 
will  unquestionably  be  found  far  cheaper  to  import 
than  to  raise  it.  Rice  will  be  the  chief  bread-coto, 
and  will  come  in  great  abundance  and  cheapness 
from  Siam  and  Cochin  China.  No  country  within 
seven  hundred  miles  of  Singapore  is  abundant  in 
corn,  and  none  is  grown  in  the  island  :  yet  from 
the  first  establishment  of  the  settlement  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  corn  has  been  both  cheap  and  abonaaot ; 
there  has  been  wonderfully  little  fluctuation,  there 
are  always  stocks,  and  for  many  years  a  consider- 
able exportation." 

The  illustrations  to  the  volumes  are  numerous, 
and  very  spirited. 


The  Kentucky  Giant. — ^It  appears  that  there 
really  is  a  giant,  the  keeper  of  a  public  house  on 
the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  who  is  a  sort  of  a  human 
mastodon,  (without  the  humbug.)  A  clerical  eo^ 
respondent  of  the  Christian  Watchman  lately  paid 
him  a  visit,  and  says  that  he  is  a  perfect  wonder 
in  human  shape,  walking  like  an  elephant,  and 
looking  like  a  man  from  another  world.  He  mea- 
sures eight  feet  and  six  inches  in  height.  In 
gazing  at  this  man,  says  his  clerical  visiter,  ''We 
felt  an  awe  greater  than  that  produced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  king,  and  a  kind  of  shrinking  away  into 
our  own  littleness.  It  reminded  us  of  the  report 
of  the  spies  sent  by  Moses  from  the  wildemea 
of  Paren,  to  search  out  the  land  of  Canaan,  who 
said  on  return — '  We  saw  the  giants,  the  sons  of 
Anak,  there,  and  we  were  in  our  own  sight  as 
grass-hoppers,  and  so  were  we  in  their  sight.'  ** 

Rice  Paper. — ^The  material  which  is  received 
from  China,  under  the  name  of  rice  paper,  is  not 
prepared  from  the  rice  grain,  but  is  the  produdton 
of  the  solah,  an  aquatic  plant  which  grows  pro- 
fusely in  all  the  marshes  of  China.  It  is  the  pith 
of  the  solah  of  which  the  above  paper  is  mana- 
factured. 
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Prom  PraMt*!  Magadne. 
LORD  PALHEBSTON. 

Ik  a  debate  some  few  years  ago  in  the  Hoase  of 
Commons,  Sir  Robert  I'eel  excited  considerable 
merriment  by  calling  Lord  Palmerston  "  a  pore 
old  whig."     The  expression  was  felt  to  be  an 

SniTocsI  one.  It  might  be  taken  as  an  ironical 
[asion  to  the  ostentation  with  which  the  noble 
ksrd  then  paraded  what  he  termed  *'  whig  princi- 
ples "  before  the  house , — principles  which  he,  at 
that  time,  adhered  to  with  the  tenacity,  and  pro- 
poanded  with  the  zeal,  proverbial  in  recent  con- 
▼eits :  or,  still  in  the  same  spirit  of  quixdng,  the 
right  honorable  baronet  might  have  meant  to  al- 
lude to  the  weight  of  authority  which  the  noble 
lord  added  to  any  intrinsic  truth  there  might  be  in 
the  political  views  referred  to ;  because,  from  the 
opportunities  he  has  had  of  testing  the  opinions  of 
other  political  parties  of  which  he  has,  during  his 
long  life,  been  a  member,  his  preference  for 
**  whig  principles  "  might  be  held  to  be  the  result 
of  settled  conviction.  There  was  still  another 
sense  in  which  the  sly  humor  which  dictated  the 
phrase  might  have  designed  it  to  apply  to  the  no- 
ble lord. 

The  sexagenarian  juvenility  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston has  been  the  subject  of  much  good-humored 
raillery.  The  public  are  already  sufficiently  famil- 
iar with  the  somewhat  stale  jokes  which  the  news- 
papers have  for  some  time  applied  to  the  noble  lord, 
because  they  have  chosen  to  assume  that  he,  more 
than  most  men,  sacrifices  to  the  Graces.  Lord 
Palmerston  is  too  respectable,  both  in  talents  and 
character,  to  be  affected  by  such  harmless  nonsense : 
more  especially  as  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  founded 
on  error.  Nor  should  we  here  so  particularly  re- 
fer to  the  subject,  but  that  not  only  m  his  outward 
man,  but  also  in  his  mind,  the  noble  lord  certainly 
does  reverse  some  of  the  usual  laws  of  nature. 
Although  from  early  youth  he  has  been,  in  some 
capacity  or  other,  before  the  public,  and,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the>  time,  in  the  service  of  the 
state,  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  he  has  "  come 
oat "  either  as  a  statesman  or  as  an  orator.  Per- 
haps this  may  have  arisen  from  constitutional  indo- 
lence, yet  the  restless  activity  of  his  subsequent 
ministerial  career  almost  forbids  the  assumption. 
It  may  have  been  because  he  did  not  desire  to 
thrust  himself  prominently  before  the  public  while 
he  still  occupied  a  position  in  the  senate,  or  filled 
situations  in  the  government  comparatively  subor- 
dinate ;  bu^  a  reference  to  Hansard  will  show  that 
at  no  time  was  the  noble  lord  deficient  in  a  charac- 
teristic propensity  for  self-display,  although  his  ef- 
forts in  parliament  for  many  years  scarcely  distin- 
guished him  from  the  ordinary  herd  of  level  speak- 
ers. Like  the  blossoming  of  the  aloe,  the  parliamen- 
tary  fruition  of  his  genius,  though  long  delayed,  is 
marvellous.  Few,  indeed,  are  the  men  who  after 
passing  through  a  youth  and  manhood  of  indiffer 
ence,  apathy,  or,  at  the  utmost,  of  persevering 
mediocrity,  could,  long  after  the  middle  age  has 

Eassed,  after  the  fire  of  life  might  be  supposed  to 
e  almost  exhausted,  blaze  out,  like  the  sacred 
ilame  on  the  altar  of  the  fire-worshipper,  at  the 
very  moment  of  decay.  In  this  respect,  as  in 
many  others,  Lord  Palmerston  is  a  puzzle.  He 
has  begun  where  most  men  end.  Long  passed 
over  and  forgotten  b^  Fame,  he  suddenly  recalls 
her,  and  arrests  her  m  her  flight,  compelling  her 
to  trumpet  forth  his  name.  Not  even  recognized 
BS  a  statesman,  hot  classed  among  the  Red  Taptsts ; 


as  a  speaker  ranked  with  the  steady-paced  hum- 
drums; he  was  almost  the  very  last  man  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  whom  one  would  have  fixed 
as  being  likely  ever  to  rival  Lord  John  Russell  in 
the  leadership  of  the  whig  party.  Suddenly, 
without  apparent  cause,  without  its  being  discov- 
ered that  he  had  become  possessed  of  the  elixir  of 
life,  he  astonished  his  contemporaries  by  the  dis- 
play of  a  vigor  which  neither  his  youth  nor  mid- 
dle-age had  shown  :  he  entered  the  lists  alike  with 
the  veterans  and  the  young,  ardent  spirits  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  proving  himself  a  very  master 
of  the  art  which  he  had  thus  with  so  tardy  a  baste 
essayed,  and  raising  himself  to  a  level  with  the 
very  best  speakers,  nay,  even  ultimately  rivalling 
Lord  Lyndhurst  himself  in  the  ability  and  power 
with  which  he  used  the  ordinary  weapons  of  party 
for  the  annoyance  of  his  foes.  Like  the  sleeping 
prince  in  the  fairy  tale,  although  by  the  influence 
of  the  spell  half  an  age  had  passed  over  his  bodily 
frame,  the  fire  and  energy  of  his  early  days  re- 
mained. The  heat,  the  vigor,  even  the  rashness 
of  youth,  were  in  him  most  strangely  combined 
with  the  authority  and  experience  of  more  advanc- 
ed years.  The  hero  of  Grodwin's  romance  did  not 
more  secretly  or  more  instantaneously  discard  the 
crust  of  time.  It  is  told  of  Mathews,  that  one  of 
his  most  pleasing  pastimes  was-— suddenly,  chance 
wise — ^to  mingle  with  any  group  of  boys,  asking  to 
loin  in  their  play  ;  when  he  would  by  the  force  of 
his  rare  genms  for  imitation,  throw  himself  com- 
pletely into  the  childish  character,  romp  with  them, 
laugh  with  them,  cheat  with  them,  quarrel  with 
them ;  till,  although  they  could  not  at  first  quite 
fraternize  with  the  very  tall  stranger,  they  grad- 
ually began  to  look  on  him  as  less  unlike  them- 
selves, and,  at  last,  admitted  him  to  the  full  rights 
of  companionship.  Similar,  one  may  suppose, 
were  the  feelings  of  the  leading  men  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  when  Lord  Palmerston,  after  having 
wilfully  hid  his  powers  so  long,  burst  out  upon 
them  as  a  first-rate  speaker,  ft  took  them  some 
time  to  believe  it  possible,  but  gradually  their  incre- 
dulity gave  way  under  the  proofs  of  his  ability 
and  vigor,  and  they  now  acknowledge  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  admiration  the  mistake  which  they, 
in  common  with  the  noble  lord  himself,  had  made 
during  so  many  years.  Like  some  diseases,  Lord 
Palmerston 's  oratorical  and  political  talent  was 
chronic  ;  it  required  time  for  its  development. 

All  thing;^  taken  into  account.  Lord  Palmerston 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  debater  among  the  whig  lead- 
ers of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  diflferent 
qualities  which,  when  combined,  go  to  render  a 
man  an  orator,  he  is  excelled  by  many  individuals 
among  his  contemporaries.  Lord  John  Russell 
shows  more  tact,  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
party  history,  (not  with  parties,  for,  in  that  knowl- 
edge. Lord  PaJmerston  beats  all  men  living,  hav- 
ing been  a  member  of  almost  every  government 
within  the  mdmory  of  man,)  greater  skill  in  point- 
ing allusions  to  the  political  errors  of  opponents, 
and  altogether  more  refinement  in  the  management 
of  his  parliamentary  case.  In  eloquence,  both  of 
conception  or  in  delivery.  Lord  Palmerston  is  of 
course  excelled  by  Mr.  Sheil  or  Mr.  Macaulay, 
and  even  by  men  holding  a  far  inferior  rank  as 
speakers.  In  soundness  and  vigor  of  argument* 
he  cannot  stand  a  moment*8  comparison  with  Mr. 
Cobden  or  with  Earl  Grey,  (when  that  nobleman 
does  justice  to  his  own  powers,)  or  even  with  Mr. 
Charles  Buller.  Each  speaker  on  his  own  side,  in 
fact,  is  in  advance  of  him  in  some  particular  quality. 
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of  tiie  orator.  Yet  no  one  wonld  for  a  moment 
besitate  to  place  Lord  Palmerston  amongst  the  first 
speakers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  would  deny 
that  he  had  derived  from  hearing  one  of  that  noble- 
man's speeches  as  much  pleasure,  of  its  kind,  as  if 
he  had  listened  to  the  most  brilliant  efforts  of  Mao- 
auiay,  the  most  spiritHstirring  of  Shiel,  or  the  most 
skilful  and  satisfying  of  Loid  John  Russell.  The 
peculiarity  in  Lord  Palmerston  which  gives  him 
this  singular  power  of  charming  with  an  oration  as 
a  whole,  the  several  parts  of  which  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  please,  if  critically  analyzed,  is  the 
thorough  and  hearty  spirit  of  partisanship  not  ma- 
lignant, or  angry,  or  mean,  as  is  that  of  most  zeal- 
ous advocates  of  embodied  opinion  or  interests,  but 
frank,  manly,  open-hearted,  and  undisguised,  so 
much  so  as  to  assume  almost  a  sportive  character, 
as  if  parliamentary  politics  were  a  mere  pastime,  a 
kind  of  relaxation  from  the  heavier  cares  o«  labors 
of  administration  or  of  ordinary  political  life,  in 
which  all  men  are  bound  by  a  sort  of  mutual  com- 
pact, answering  to  the  laws  of  a  game,  to  exert 
their  utmost  powers  to  excel  or  to  overcome  each 
other,  for  the  sake  of  the  distinction  and  applause 
which  are  the  reward  of  suocess. 

This  peculiarity  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
in  forming  our  opmion  of  the  noble  lord.  He  takes 
up  political  questions  in  parliament  in  the  true 
forensic  spirit,  but  also  with  much  of  that  interest 
which  an  advocate  feels,  not  so  much  in  the  fate 
of  his  client  as  in  the  success  of  his  own  efforts. 
Lord  Palmerston  appears  to  feel  in  a  less  degree 
the  importance  of  '*whig  principles"  than  the 
advantage  of  a  triumph  for  the  whig  party,  and 
for  himself  as  a  member  of  the  party.  In  this  he 
differs  from  Lord  John  Russell,  who  ministers  to 
party  feeling  only  so  far  as  it  is  identified  with  the 
principles  which  he  considers  ought  to  regulate 
him.  Lord  Palmerston,  if  he  is  one  of  the  most 
ready,  facile,  clever,  adroit,  among  the  leaders  of 
the  whigs  in  either  house,  appears  also  to  be  one 
of  the  least  earnest.  His  politics  are  as  a  garment, 
worn  because  it  is  thought  to  be  the  most  becom- 
ing. As  fiir  as  it  is  possible  to  divine  the  motives 
of  public  men,  hidden  as  they  sometimes  are  for 
years  under  aocumutations  of  almost  necessary 
deceit,  this  appears  to  be  the  ruling  tendency  of 
Lord  Palmerston  *s  public  character.  On  one  sub- 
ject alone  is  he  always  terribly,  inconveniently  in 
earnest — the  praise  of  his  own  foreign  policy. 
However  artificial  may  be  his  advocacy  on  other 
questions,  however  he  may,  when  he  is  determined 
to  make  a  good  party  speech,  spur  himself  out  of 
the  languor  which  seems  to  be  his  habit  of  body 
if  not  of  mind,  no  such  aids  to  his  energy  are 
required  when  the  doings  of  Viscount  Palmerston, 
sometime  her  majesty's  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs,  are  concerned.  But  of  this  more 
hereafter. 

Lord  Palmerston,  in  a  very  good  speech — a 
sort  of  summary  of  the  session,  d  la  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  which  he  made  at  the  close  of  the  parlia- 
mentary campaign  of  1843— said  of  Lord  Stanley, 
**  No  man  is  a  better  off-hand  debater  than  the 
noble  lord,  but  off-hand  debaters  are  apt  to  say 
whatever  comes  in  their  heads  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  without  stopping  to  consider  whether  it 
is  strictly  the  fact."  Had  the  noble  ex-secretary 
been  engaged  in  painting  his  own  portrait  instead 
•of  Lord  Stanley's,  he  could  not  more  successfully 
(have  hit  on  a  leading  trait.  It  is  chiefly  on  this 
-very  account  that  Lord  Palmerston  is  so  useful  to 
.his  party  as  a  debater.    A  more  thoroughly  sin- 
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oere  politician  would  be  more  cantioas.  He  woold 
have  more  reverence  for  truth,  more  respect  for 
political  character.  Resting  his  faith  on  principles, 
ne  would  be  more  charv  of  trifling  with  the  focis 
on  which  they  are  founded.  But  Lord  Palmerston 
is  a  debater,  not  a  statesman.  He  is  a  first-rate 
gladiator  in  the  great  political  arena,  and  usually 
a  successful  one ;  but,  gladiator-like,  he  inquires 
little  whether  the  cause  he  fights  in  be  the  truth, 
being  only  anxious  to  show  his  own  skill  and  over- 
come his  rival.  The  dexterity  with  which  he 
fences  at  the  case  opposed  to  him,  touching  its 
vulnerable  points  with  his  sarcastic  venom,  or 
triumphing  in  the  power  with  which  he  can  make 
a  feint  of  argument  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a 
real  home-thrust,  is  only  equalled  by  his  corre- 
sponding watchfulness  and  agility  in  parrying  the 
thrusts  of  an  opponent,  guarding  hioiaelf  from  his 
attack,  or  skipping  about  to  avoid  being  hit.  In 
these  qualities,  Sir  James  Graham  approaches  the 
nearest  to  him.  But  Lord  Palmerston,  besides  all 
these  practised  arts,  has  also  great  plausibility,  can 
work  himself  up  admirably  to  a  sham  enthusiasm 
for  liberal  principles,  (just  as  Sir  James  used,  m 
former  days,  to  give  a  high  coloring  to  his  con- 
servatism,) and  can  do  it  so  well  that  it  really 
requires  considerable  experience  and  observation  to 
enable  one  to  detect  the  difference  between  his 
clever  imitation  and  the  reality.  He  is  almost 
unsurpassed  in  the  art  with  which  he  can  manage 
an  argument  with  a  show  of  fairness  and  reason, 
while  only  carrying  it  and  his  admirers  far  enough 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  party  in  the  debate.  He 
seldom  commits  himself  so  far  as  to  be  laid  open 
to  even  the  most  practised  debaters.  They  may 
ridicule  him  upon  his  excessive  ofllcial  vanity  asd 
imperviousness  to  criticism  on  that  score,  but  they 
can  hardly  discover  a  flaw  in  the  particular  case 
which  it  suits  him  for  the  time  being  to  make  out. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  possesses  himself  consider- 
able power  of  ridicule ;  and  when  he  finds  the 
argument  of  an  opponent  either  unanswerable,  or 
that  it  could  only  be  answered  by  alliance  with 
some  principle  that  might  be  turned  against  him- 
self, he  is  a  great  adept  at  getting  rid  of  it  by  a 
side-wind  of  absurd  allusion.  He  very  well  under- 
stands the  temper  of  the  house  of  commons,  and 
especially  of  his  own  party.  He  knows  exactly 
what  will  win  a  cheer  and  what  ought  to  be 
avoided  as  calculated  to  provoke  laughter  in  an 
assembly  where  appreciation  of  what  is  elevated 
in  sentiment  is  by  no  means  common.  He  is  good 
at  parliamentary  clap-traps,  and  an  invaluable  co- 
adjutor in  the  leadership  of  a  party,  which,  for 
want  of  some  common  bond  of  cohesion,  and  dis- 
tracted as  the  whig-radical  party  was  by  conflict- 
ing opinion  and  interest,  required  to  be  kept  in 
g(K)d-humor  by  the  meaningless  yet  inspiriting 
generalities  of  liberalism.  Of  the  sort  of  quui- 
philosophical  language— the  slang  of  undefined 
but  developing  democracy — which  pleases  the 
crude,  unform^  minds  of  those  who  are  self-chosen 
to  decide  on  public  aflfairs,  and  on  the  conduct  of 
trained  statesmen  and  practised  politicians,  Lord 
Palmerston  is  a  master.  He  is  clever  at  setting 
traps  for  such  vain  and  voluntary  dupes.  Yagos 
and  vapid  generalities  become,  under  the  magical 
influence  of  his  congenial  intellect,  high-soondiog 
and  inspiring  principles.  His  process  of  develop- 
ment, unlike  that  ascribed  to  the  material  world 
by  a  recent  theorist,  stops  short  at  the  nebaloas 
stage.  To  resolve  these  seductive  immaterialities 
into  their  elements,  so  that  they  might  form  more 
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Bttoiil  eombinatioDs — to  allow  the  mistj  mass  to 
beoome  eonereto— -to  let  relaxed  whiggism  conaol- 
idJmta  itself  into  cbartiBm,  or  evea  ioto  more  oon- 
ge&iAl  and  more  despised  radicalism,  would  be 
most  tnoonTenieut  and  disagreeable  to  one  who, 
liln  Lord  Palmerston,  is  a  Uioroagh  aristocrat  in 
mil  his  real,self-confeflfled  thoughts  and  prejudices, 
and  who  is  disposed  to  treat  all  parvemies  in  poli- 
ties with  the  genuine  heartfelt  contompt,  the  hered- 
itary hauteur,  of  a  "jure  old  whig." 

It  partly  follows  from  these  things  that  Lord 
Palmetston  is  a  good  political  tactician.  He  scents 
keenly  and  quickly  the  changing  wind.  He  proba- 
bly thinks  little,  but  he  observes  much.  A  super- 
fiml  glance  is  sufficient  to  decide  him  on  his  line 
of  eoodnct,  because  the  popular  feeling  of  the  hour 
is  what  he  seeks  to  captivate.  He  is  clever  in  the 
arithmetic  of  party.  He  oounte  heads,  and  with 
the  increase  of  numbers  correspond  his  swelling 
periods.  This  sort  of  time-serving  policy  is  not 
usually  favorable  to  political  foresight,  nor  would 
aay  one  be  disposed  to  accord  that  quality  in  any 
remarkable  degree  to  Lord  Palmerston. 

Tet  we  are  going  to  exhibit  the  noble  lord  in 
Uie  character  of  a  prophet.  We  would  much 
imtker  attribute  to  his  sagacity  what  we  are,  how- 
ever, eompelled  to  ascribe  to  some  unlucky  acci- 
dent—the fact  that  he  foretold  not  only  the  free- 
trade  policy  of  Sur  Robert  Peel,  but  also  the  period 
of  its  adoption.  Speaking  in  September,  1841, 
Lord  Palmerston  said,  "  The  right  honorable 
bsjonet  had  said  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  de- 
clare that  he  would  never  propose  a  change  in  the 
eom-laws ;  but  he  certainly  should  not  do  so  unless 
at  the  head  of  an  united  cabinet.  Why,  looking 
at  the  persons  who  form  his  administration,  hi 
mtuS  wait  tomeihing  near  fioe  years  before  he  can 
do  it."  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  in ybur 
years  and  eight  months  from  the  date  of  this  pre- 
diction, Sir  Robert  Peel  introduced  his  measure 
for  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws.  So  well  did  the 
whigs  understand  their  man. 

To  securing  success  as  a  debater.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston sacrifices  the  hope  of  becoming  a  first-rate 
orator.  It  is  the  pronnce  of  the  orator,  while  he 
is  appealing  to  the  passions  or  developing  the  pol- 
icy of  the  hour,  also  to  shape  and  polish  his  dis- 
eourse  and  to  interweave  in  it  what  will  render  it 
iotoresting  for  all  time.  Such  qualities  and  such 
objeets  are  not  to  be  distinguished  in  the  excellent 
party  speeches  of  Lord  Palmerston.  They  are 
made  for  the  house  of  commons,  not  for  posterity. 
£xoept  in  the  dap-traps  we  have  mentioned,  there 
in  no  ambitious  language,  no  pretence  of  that 
higher  eloquence  which  will  stir  the  hearte  of 
men  after  the  particular  voice  is  dumb  and  the 
particular  man  dead.  You  cannot  pick  extracts 
out  of  his  speeches  which  will  bear  reading,  and 
will  excite  interest,  apart  from  the  context.  There 
are  no  maxims  or  aphorisms,  nor  any  poetical  illus- 
trations or  passages  of  declamatory  vehemence ; 
bat,  on  the  other  hand,  the  language  is  choice, 
the  style  pure  and  simple,  the  construction  of  the 
aentenoes  correct,  even  elegant,  and  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  topics  skilful  in  the  extreme. 
The  speeches  seem  not  to  be  prepared  with  art, 
yet  they  are  artful  in  the  extreme ;  and  there  is  a 
general  harmony  in  the  eflfect,  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  spontaneous  outpouring  in  argu- 
ment of  a  highly  cultivated  and  well-regulated  mind. 
And  although,  as  has  been  said,  he  is  chargeable 
wite  inordinate  garrulity  on  the  subjeet  of  his 
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foreign  administration,  yet  you  will  sometimes  find 
him  speaking  on  topics  personal  to  himself  in  a 
hiffh  and  gentlemanly  tone,  quite  unaffected,  and 
which  is  extremely  impressive.    It  is  because  his 

Earty  speeches  are  a  sort  of  serious  pastime  that 
e  can  at  will  throw  aside  all  party  feeling,  and 
speak  in  a  manly  and  elevated  tone  on  great  pub- 
lic questions.  One  of  his  amusing  peculiarities 
is  to  identify  himself  with  his  party  in  all  their 
great  proceedings.  *<We"  acceded  to  power; 
*•  We'^  brought  in  such  a  measure ;  *•  We"  felt 
this  or  that;  a  sort  of  ** I-and-my-kiog"  style, 
which,  in  the  somewhat  self-important  tones  of 
the  noble  lord,  and  associated  with  his  reputation 
for  dictatorship  in  his  own  official  department, 
sometimes  boraers  on  the  ludicrous. 

However  much  Lord  Palmerston  may  fall  into 
the  sham-patriotic  vein  in  his  usual  party  speeches, 
there  is  one  subject  on  which,  as  we  have  said,  he 
is  inconveniently  in  earnest.  Touch' his  foreign 
policy,  and  on  the  instant  his  soul  is  in  arms.  Nay, 
he  does  not  wait  till  it  is  touched,  aspen-like  though 
his  vanity  be  on  that  theme.  So  intimately  pos- 
sessed IB  he  of  the  absolute  excellence  of  his 
foreign  administration,  and  of  its  importance  to 
mankind,  that  he  is  unceasingly,  and  without  being 
asked,  expounding  and  explaining  it.  He  defends 
himself  spontaneously,  without  having  been  at- 
tacked; and  he  never  defends  himself  without 
gratuitously  attacking  some  one  else.  Sir  Robert 
reel  once  charged  him,  in  well-sugared  parlia- 
mentary phrase,  with  assurance.  The  imputation 
was  well  aimed ;  every  one  instantly  responded  to 
it ;  for,  indeed,  the  noble  lord  has  no  unnecessary 
modesty  in  speaking  of  himself  or  his  services. 
He  is  assiduous,  and  altogether  unrestrained  by 
delicacy,  in  trumpeting  his  own  exploits  as  foreign 
minister.  All  the  wars  he  did  n*t  and  all  the  wars 
he  did  bring  about ;  all  his  dexterous  mancsuvres 
by  which,  while  proclaiming  peace,  he  was  count- 
enancing a  kind  of  war  in  disguise ;  these  have 
been  paraded  session  after  session,  upon  all  ima- 
ginable pretexts,  before  the  house  of  commons, 
till  Lord  Palmerston's  pertinacity  has  become  pro* 
verbial.  His  amour  prowre,  in  fact,  on  the  subject 
of  his  foreign  policy  almost  takes  the  shape  of  a 
mania.  His  constant  references  to  it,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  he  has  trespassed  on  the  patience  of 
the  house,  have  detracted,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
from  the  influence  which  his  undeniable  talents  as 
a  speaker,  and  even  his  admitted  abilities  as  a 
foreign  minister,  have  long  since  entitled  him  to 
and  secured  for  him.  He  is  so  easily  excited  on 
this  topic,  that  whatever  subject  he  may  be  talking 
on,  however  mnch  his  speech  may  necessarily  be 
confined  to  subjects  of  a  domestic  nature,  his  mind 
seems,  by  a  natural  affinity,  to  glide  into  the  one 
great  theme  which  occupies  his  thoughts.  At  a 
guess,  it  might  be  hazarded  that,  taking  the  aver* 
age  of  his  speeches  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years,  four  fifths  of  them,  at  least,  have  consisted 
of  self-praise,  or  self-defence,  in  connexion  with 
his  foreign  policy. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  Lord 
Palmerston  Ib,  therefore,  held  in  any  contempt  W 
the  house.  Quite  the  reverse.  They  may  think 
that  he  shows  a  waiR  of  taste  and  tact  m  thus 
yielding  so  constantly  to  the  ruling  influence  of  his 
mind ;  but  they  are  not  the  less  prepared  to  award 
him  the  full  amount  of  praise,  and,  what  he  more 
Talues,  of  attentive  listening,  to  which  his  position, 
whether  oflidally  or  legi^torially,  entitles  him. 
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They  are  wimng  to  admit  that,  as  the  foreign  min- 
ister of  England,  he  has  shown  himself  animated 
hy  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, in  his  magnanimous  determination  to  uphold, 
at  all  hazards,  the  national  honor.  His  task  was 
to  make  a  peace-at-any-price  party,  pursue  a  war- 
at-any-price  policy.  It  was  his  duty,  as  well  as  his 
ardent  desire,  to  make  the  English  name  respected 
thoughout  the  world.  He  took  a  high  tone  with 
foreign  nations;  and  they  felt  that,  while  Lord 
Palmerston  was  at  the  head  of  our  foreign  affairs, 
they  could  not  insult  us  with  impunity.  The 
house  of  commons  were  fully  aware  of  these 
things,  and  were  disposed  to  respect  him  accord- 
ingly ;  hut  while  listening  to  his  perpetual  explana- 
tions and  justifications,  they  could  not  help  feeling 
that  a  minister  who  was  thus  paltering  between 
peace  and  war  was  very  likely  to  illustrate  the  old 
adage,  concerning  the  ultimate  fate  of  him  who 
tries  to  sit  on  two  stools.  They  saw  that  his 
manly  policy,  instead  of  showing  itself  in  quiet  dig- 
nity, was  detracted  from  by  a  restless  spirit  of  in- 
termeddling, a  habit  of  provoking  the  irritability  of 
foreign  nations,  as  if  for  the  mere  purpose  of  show- 
ing our  strength  to  disregard  it.  An  opponent 
characterized  his  proceedings  by  the  terms,  '*  rest- 
less activity  and  incessant  meddling."  Lord  Pal- 
merston seems  conscious  that  such  is  the  opinion 
entertained  of  his  conduct;  for  he  has  himself 
quoted  the  terms  and  deprecated  such  an  applicar 
tion  of  them. 

But  the  verdict  seems  to  have  been  pronounced 
by  the  house  of  commons,  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  Lord  Palmerston  has  been  more  spirited,  vicfor- 
ous,  expert,  than  politic,  dignified,  or  wise.  It  is 
confessed  that  he  has  enlarged  views,  which,  per- 
haps, he  has  scarcely  had  a  fair  opportunity  of 
developing ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  appears  to 
be  felt  that  the  steps  he  took  to  carry  out  those 
views  acted  as  so  many  obstructions.  He  was  for 
universal  peace  and  free  commercial  intercourse, 
bnt  he  thought  to  obtain  them  by  bellicose  demon- 
strations. He  had  peace  in  his  mouth,  but  war 
in  his  right  hand. 

Out-of-doors,  Lord  Palmerston  is  very  much 
misunderstood.  The  popular  idea  of  him  repre- 
sents him  as  an  anUquated  dandy.  He  is  really 
nothing  of  the  sort,  but  a  man  of  unusual  vigor, 
both  of  mind  and  body,  upon  whom  time  has  made 
less  impression  than  nsual.  He  is  not  more  par- 
ticular in  his  dress  than  are  most  men  of  his  sta- 
tion in  society ;  and  if  he  be  charged  with  sacri- 
ficing to  the  Graces,  all  we  can  say  on  the  subject 
is,  that  we  could  point  out  a  hundred  members  of 
the  house  of  commons,  of  all  ages,  who  are  more 
open  to  ridicule  on  this  score  than  Lord  Palmer- 
ston. Any  pretension  he  may  have  is,  in  fact,  not 
personal  but  mental.  His  bearing  is  eminently 
that  of  the  gentleman,  quiet  and  unassuming,  but 
manly.  As  a  speaker,  his  physical  powers  are 
scarcely  equal  to  what  his  mind  prompts  him  to 
achieve.  There  is  a  kind  of  faded  air  which  you 
cannot  help  observing;  but  this  impression  may, 
ftfter  all,  only  arise  from  a  constitutional  languor  of 
manner,  and  from  the  peculiar  intonation  of  his 
voice,  which  has  a  hollow  and  fluty  sound.  With 
all  his  talents  as  a  debater,  ne  wants  that  special 
combination  of  personal  dignity  with  popular  qual- 
ities, which  alone  could  qualify  him  to  be  the  sole 
leader  of  his  party,  should  any  cause  bring  about 
the  secession  of  Lord  John  Russell. 
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[From  Dickens'  levelling  Letters,  reprinting  by  Wiley 
and  Patnam.] 

The  Theatre  of  Puppets,  or  Marionetti— a  h 
mous  company  from  Milan — is,  without  any  excep- 
tion, the  drollest  exhibition  I  ever  beheld  in  my 
life.  I  never  saw  anything  so  exquisitely  ridicu- 
lous in  my  life.  They  look  between  four  and  five 
feet  high,  but  are  really  much  smaller;  for  when  a 
musician  in  the  orchestra  happens  to  put  his  hat  on 
the  stage,  it  becomes  alarmingly  gigantic  and  al- 
most blots  out  an  actor.  They  usually  play  a 
comedy  and  a  ballet.  The  comic  man,  in  the  com- 
edy I  saw  the  other  night,  is  a  waiter  at  an  ho- 
tel. There  never  was  such  a  locomotive  actor 
since  the  world  began.  Great  pains  are  taken  with 
him.  He  has  extra  joints  in  his  legs,  and  a  prac- 
tical eye,  with  which  he  winks  at  the  pit,  in  a  mao- 
ner  that  is  absolutely  insupportable  to  a  stranger, 
but  which  the  initiated  audience,  mainly  composed 
of  the  common  people,  receive  (so  they  do  every- 
thing else)  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  as  if  he 
were  a  man.  His  spirits  are  prodigious.  He  con- 
tinually shakes  his  legs  and  winks  his  eye.  And 
there  is  a  heavy  father,  with  grey  hair,  who  sits 
down  on  the  regular  conventional  stage-bank,  and 
blesses  his  daughter  in  the  regular  conventional 
way,  who  is  tremendous.  No  one  would  suppoes 
it  possible  that  anything  short  of  a  real  man  cooM 
be  so  tedious.    It  is  the  triumph  of  art. 

In  the  ballet,  an  enchanter  runs  away  with  the 
bride,  in  the  very  hour  of  her  nuptials.  He  brings 
her  to  his  cave,  and  tries  to  soothe  her.  They  sit 
down  on  a  sofa,  (the  regular  sofa !  in  the  legnlar 
place,  O.  P.  Second  Entrance !)  and  a  procession  of 
musicians  enter;  one  creature  playing  a  dram, 
and  knocking  himself  off  his  legs  at  every  blow. 
These  failing  to  delight  her,  dancers  appear—four 
first ;  then  two ;  the  two  ;  the  flesh-colored  two. 
The  way  in  which  they  dance  ;  the  height  to  which 
they  spring ;  the  impossible  and  inhuman  extent  to 
which  they  pirouette ;  the  revelation  of  their  pre- 
poeteroos  legs  ;  the  coming  down  with  a  pause,  on 
the  very  tips  of  their  toes,  when  the  music  reqaires 
it ;  the  gentleman's  retiring  up,  when  it  is  the 
lady's  turn ;  and  the  lady's  retiring  up,  when  it  is 
the  gentleman's  turn ;  the  final  passion  of  a  pas^e- 
deux ;  and  the  going  off  with  a  bound  ! — I  shall 
never  see  a  real  baUet  with  a  composed  counte- 
nance again. 

I  went  another  night  to  see  these  puppets  act  a 
play  called  **  St.  Helena,  or  the  Death  of  Napo- 
leon." It  began  by  the  disclosure  of  Napoleon, 
with  an  immense  head,  seated  on  a  sofa,  in  his 
chamber  at  St.  Helena ;  to  whom  his  v^et  enter- 
ed, with  this  obscure  announcement — 
"  Sir  Yew  ud  se  on  Low !"  [the  on?  as  in  cow.] 
Sir  Hudson  [that  you  could  have  seen  his  regi- 
mentals !  ]  was  a  perfect  mammoth  of  a  man,  to 
Napoleon;  hideously  ugly;  with  a  monstrously 
disproportionate  face,  and  a  great  clump  for  the 
lower  jaw,  to  express  his  tyrannical  and  obdarats 
nature.  He  began  his  system  of  persecution  by 
calling  his  prisoner  *'  General  Bonaparte ;"  to 
which  the  latter  replied  with  the  deepest  tragedy, 
"  Sir  Yew  ud  se  on  Low,  call  me  not  thus.  R^^ 
peat  that  phrase,  and  leave  me !  I  am  Napoleon, 
Emperor  of  France !"  Sir  Yew  ud  se  on,  nothing 
daunted,  proceeded  to  entertain  him  with  an  ordi- 
nance  of  the  British  government,  regulating  the 
state  he  should  preserve,  and  the  fumitnie  of  hii 
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i ;  and  limiting  his  attendants  to  four  or  five 
peisons.  •*  Four  or  five  for  me  f "  said  Napoleon. 
**  Me !  One  hundred  thousand  men  were  lately  un- 
der my  sole  command:  and  this  English  officer 
talks  of  four  or  five  for  me  / ''  Throughout  the  piece, 
Napoleon  [who  talked  very  like  the  real  Napoleon, 
mod  was  forever  having  small  soliloquies  by  him- 
self] was  very  bitter  on  "  these  English  officers," 
mnd  **  these  English  soldiers" — to  the  great  satis- 
fiutioo  of  the  audience,  who  were  perfectly  de- 
lighted to  have  Low  bullied  ;  and  who,  whenever 
Low  said  "  General  Bonaparte"  [which  he  always 
did;  always  receiving  the  same  correction]  quite 
execrated  him.  Though  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
why,  for  Italians  have  little  cause  to  sympathize 
with  Napoleon,  Heaven  knows. 

There  was  no  plot  at  all,  except  that  a  French 
officer,  disguised  as  an  Englishman,  came  to  pro- 
pound a  plan  of  escape ;  and  being  discovered,  but 
not  before  Napoleon  had  magnanimously  refused 
to  steal  his  freedom,  was  immediately  ordered  oflf 
by  Low  to  be  hanged.  Two  very  long  speeches, 
which  Low  made  memorable,  by  winding  up  with 
*' Yaa!"  to  show  that  he  was  English,  brought 
down  thunders  of  applause.  Napoleon  was  so  af- 
fected by  this  catastrophe,  that  he  fainted  away  on 
the  spot,  and  was  carried  out  by  two  other  pnppets. 
Judging  from  what  followed,  it  would  appear  that 
be  never  recovered  the  shock,  for  the  next  act 
showed  him  in  a  clean  shirt  in  his  bed,  [curtains 
erimson  and  white,]  where  a  lady  prematurely 
dressed  in  mouminff,  brought  two  little  children, 
who  kneeled  down  by  the  ^side,  while  he  made 
m  decent  end  ;  the  last  word  on  his  lips  being  **  Yat- 
terlo." 

It  was  unspeakably  ludicrous.  Bonaparte's 
boots  were  so  wonderiiillj  beyond  control,  and  did 
80ch  marvellous  things  of  their  own  accord  ;  doub- 
ling themseKes  up  ;  and  getting  under  tables  ;  and 
dangling  in  the  air ;  and  sometimes  skating  away 
with  him,  out  of  all  human  knowledge,  when  he 
was  in  full  speech — mischances  which  were  not 
rendered  the  less  absurd,  by  a  settled  melancholy 
depicted  in  his  face.  To  put  an  end  to  one  con- 
ference with  Low,  he  had  to  go  to  a  table,  and 
read  a  book ;  when  it  was  the  finest  spectacle  I  ev- 
er beheld,  to  see  his  body  bending  over  the  volume, 
like  a  boot-jack,  and  his  sentimental  eyes  glaring 
obstinately  into  the  pit. 

He  was  prodigiously  good,  in  bed,  with  an  im- 
naense  collar  to  his  shirt,  and  his  little  hands  out- 
side the  counterpane.  So  was  Dr.  Antommarchi ; 
represented  by  a  puppet  with  long  lank  hair  like 
Maw  worm's,  who,  in  consequence  of  some  derange- 
ment of  his  wires,  hovered  about  the  couch  like  a 
Tulture,  and  gave  medical  directions  in  the  air. 
He  was  almost  as  good  as  Low,  though  the  latter 
was  great  at  all  times--a  decided  brute  and  villain, 
beyond  all  possibility  of  mistake.  Low  was  es- 
pecially fine  at  the  last,  when,  hearing  the  doctor 
mnd  the  valet  say,  '*  The  Emperor  is  dead !"  he 
pulled  out  his  watch,  and  wound  up  the  piece  (not 
the  watch)  by  exclaiming,  with  characteristic  bru- 
tality, '*lla!  ha!  Eleven  minutes  to  six!  The 
Creneral  dead !  and  the  spy  hanged !"  Which 
brought  the  curtain  down,  triumphantly. 


We  observe,  from  the  foreign  papers,  that  the 
career  of  Mdlle.  F.  Elssler's  triumph  at  Rome, 
has  been  seriously  traversed  by  an  interdict  placed 
on  the  ballet  of  *'  Esmeralda,"  the  mix  de  rhis- 
tanee  of  her  engagement^-that  work  being  pro- 
noanced  dangerous  to  public  morals. 


THE   OLD   WASHERWOMAN. 

[Wb  have  often  selected  literary  notices,  and  oocasion- 
ally  longer  pieces,  from  the  New  York  Tribune,  a  very 
earnest  snd  able  paper. 

It  is  said  that  the  articles  marked  with  a  star,  sre 
written  by  Miss  S.  Margaret  Fuller — and  we  see  by 
Wiley  4l  Putnam's  last  Trade  Circular,  that  they  are 
preparing  for  publication  "Papen  on  Literature  and 
Art"  by  this  writer. 

The  following  is  part  of  one  of  the  articles  in  the  Tri- 
bune.] 

From  this  private  gallery  we  will,  for  the  pres- 
ent, bring  forward  only  one  picture.  That  of  a 
black  nun  was  wont  to  fetter  the  eyes  of  visitors 
in  the  Royal  Galleries  of  France,  and  my  sister  of 
mercy  too  is  of  that  complexion.  The  old  woman 
was  recommended  aa  a  laundress  by  my  friend, 
who  had  long  prized  her.  I  was  immediately 
struck  with  the  dignity  and  propriety  of  her  man- 
ner. In  the  depth  of  winter  she  brought  herself 
the  heavy  baskets  through  the  slippery  streets,  and 
when  I  aaked  why  she  did  not  employ  some 
younger  person  to  do  what  was  so  entirely  dispro- 
portioned  to  her  strength,  simply  said,  *'  she  lived 
alone  and  could  not  afford  to  hire  an  errand-boy." 
''It  was  hard  for  her?"  "No!  she  was  fortu- 
nate in  beine  able  to  get  work  at  her  age,  when 
others  could  do  it  better.  Her  friends  were  very 
good  to  procure  it  for  her."  "Had  she  a  com- 
fortable home  t"  "  Tolerably  so  ;  she  should  not 
need  one  long."  "  Was  that  a  thought  of  joy  to 
her?"  "Yes;  for  she  hoped  to  see  again  the 
husband  and  children  from  whom  she  had  long 
been  separated." 

Thus  much  in  answer  to  the  questions ;  but  at 
other  times  the  little  she  said  was  on  general 
topics.  It  was  not  from  her  that  I  learnt  how 
"  the  great  idea  of  duty  had  held  her  upright" 
through  a  life  of  incessant  toil,  sorrow,  and  be- 
reavement, and  that  not  only  she  had  remained 
upright,  but  that  the  character  had  been  constantly 
progressive.  Her  latest  act  had  been  to  take 
home  a  poor  sick  girl,  who  had  no  home  of  her 
own,  and  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  dying  in  a  hos- 
pital, and  maintain  and  nurse  her  through  the  last 
weeks  of  her  life.  "  Her  eye-sight  was  failing, 
and  she  should  not  be  able  to  work  much  longer, 
but  then  Grod  would  provide.  Somebody  ought  to 
see  to  the  poor  motherless  girl." 

It  was  not  merely  the  greatness  of  the  act,  for 
one  in  such  circumstances,  but  the  quiet,  matter- 
of-course  way  in  which  it  was  done,  that  showed 
the  habitual  tone  of  the  mind,  and  made  us  feel 
that  life  could  hardly  do  more  for  a  human  being 
than  to  make  him  or  her  the  somebody  that  is  daily 
so  deeply  needed  to  represent  the  right — ^to  do  the 
plain  rieht  thing. 

"  Groa  will  provide."  Ay,  indeed,  it  is  the  poor 
who  feel  themselves  near  to  the  God  of  Love. 
"  Though  he  slay  them,  still  do  they  trust  him." 
"  I  hope,"  said  I  to  a  poor  apple-woman  who  had 
been  drawn  on  to  disclose  a  tale  of  distress  that 
almost,  in  the  mere  hearing,  made  me  weary  of 
life,  "  I  hope  I  may  yet  see  you  in  a  happier  con- 
dition." "  With  God's  help,"  she  replied,  with 
a  smile  that  Raphael  would  have  delighted  to 
transfer  to  the  canvass,  a  Mozart  to  his  strains  of 
angelic  sweetness.  AH  her  life  she  had  seemed 
an  outcast  child,  still  she  leaned  upon  her  Father's 
love. 

The  dignity  of  a  state  like  this  may  vary  its 
form  in  more  or  less  richness  and  beauty  of  detail, 
but  here  is  the  focus  of  what  makes  life  valuable. 
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COBRESPONDBNCE. 


It  is  this  spirit  which  makes  poverty  the  best  ser 
▼ant  to  the  ideal  of  human  nature.  I  am  content 
with  this  type,  and  will  only  quote,  in  addition,  a 
baUad  I  found  in  a  foreign  periodical  translated 
from  Chamisso,  and  which  forcibly  recalled  my 
own  laundress  as  an  equally  admirable  sample  of 
the  same  class,  the  ideal  poor,  which  we  need  for 
our  consolation  so  long  as  there  most  be  real 
poverty : 

"  THE  OLD  WASHERWOMAN. 

Among  yon  lines  her  hands  have  laden, 

A  laundress  with  white  hair  appears, 
Alert  as  many  a  youthful  maiden. 

Spite  of  her  five-and-seventy  years. 
Bravely  she  won  those  white  hairs,  still 

Elating  the  bread  hard  toil  obtained  her, 
And  laboring  truly  to  fulfil 

The  duties  to  which  God  ordained  her. 


Once  she  was  young  arid  full  of  gladn 

She  loved  and  hoped,  was  wooed  and  won ; 
Then  came  the  matron  *s  cares,  the  sadness 

No  loving  heart  on  earth  may  shun. 
Three  bab^  she  bore  her  mate  ;  she  prayed 

Beside  his  sick-bed  ;  she  was  taken  ; 
She  saw  him  in  the  church-yard  laid, 

Yet  kept  her  faith  and  hope  unshaken. 


The  task  her  little  ones  of  feeding 

She  met  unfaltering  from  that  hour ; 
She  Utt^ht  them  thrift  and  honest  breeding, 

Her  virtues  were  their  worldly  dower. 
To  seek  employment,  one  by  one. 

Forth  with  her  blessing  they  departed, 
And  she  was  in  the  world  alone. 

Alone  and  old,  but  still  high-hearted. 

With  frugal  forethought,  self-denying, 

She  gathered  coin,  and  flax  she  bought, 
And  many  a  night  her  spindle  plying, 

Grood  store  of  fine-spun  thread  she  wrought. 
The  thread  was  fashioned  in  the  loom  ; 

She  brought  it  home,  and  calmly  seated 
To  work,  with  not  a  thought  of  gloom. 

Her  decent  grave  clothes  she  completed. 

She  looks  on  them  with  fond  elation. 

They  are  her  wealth,  her  treasure  rare. 
Her  age's  pride  and  consolation, 

Hoarded  with  all  a  miser's  care. 
She  dons  the  sark  each  Sabbath  day. 

To  hear  the  Word  that  faileth  never ; 
Well  pleased  she  lays  it  then  away, 

Till  she  shall  sleep  in  it  forever. 

Would  that  my  spirit  witness  bore  me 

That,  like  this  woman,  I  had  done 
The  work  my  Maker  put  before  me, 

Duly  from  morn  till  set  of  son. 
Would  that  life's  cup  had  been  by  me 

Quaffed  in  such  wise  and  happy  measure, 
And  that  I  too  might  finally 

Look  on  my  abroad  with  such  meek  pleasure." 

Such  are  the  noble  of  the  earth.  They  do  not 
repine ;  they  do  not  chafe,  even  in  the  inmost 
heart.— They  feel  that,  whatever  else  may  be  de- 
nied or  withdrawn,  there  remains  the  better  part, 
which  cannot  be  taken  from  them.  This  line  ex- 
actly expresses  the  woman  I  knew : 

"  Alone  and  old,  but  still  high-hearted." 

Will  any,  poor  or  rich,  fail  to  feel  that  the  chil- 
dren of  audi  a  parent  were  richi  when 


*'  Her  virtues  were  their  worldly  dower  t" 

Will  any  fail  to  bow  the  heart  in  assent  to  the 
aspiration — 

**  Would  that  my  spirit  witness  bore  me 
That,  like  this  woman,  I  had  done 
The  work  my  Maker  put  before  me, 
Duly  from  morn  till  set  of  sun !" 

May  not  that  suflice  to  any  man's  ambition! 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  8AN0WICH  ISLANnS. 

We  have  been  favored  with  a  file  of  the  Polf- 
nesi€tnf  the  very  respectable  paper  which  is  pub- 
lished at  Honolulu,  and  is  the  organ  of  the  govern- 
ment. Also,  the  following  handsomely  printed 
official  documents,  in  pamphlet  form : 

Report  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Afifain. 

Report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Report  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Correspondence  between  H.  H.  M.'s  Secretary 
of  Sute  for  Foreign  Affaire,  and  her  Britanoie 
Majesty's  Consul  General,  on  the  subject  of  Rich- 
ard Charlton's  Claim  to  Land. 

Looking  upon  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  an  instance 
of  conversion  to  Christianity,  unexampled  in  mod- 
era  history,  we  are  greaUy  interested  in  them 
apart  from  political  consideretions ;  and,  having 
thought  it  very  probable  that  Grreat  Britain  would 
seize  them  as  a  favoreble  site  for  crippling  the  Ame- 
rican whale-fishery  and  commanding  the  Pacific, 
it  was  our  intention  to  go  carefully  through  all 
these  voluminous  files  and  documents.  Not  having 
yet  done  so,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  following 
parts  of  letten  from  the  New  York  correspondent 
of  the  Union. 

We  shall  be  glad  if  an  unprovoked  asnrpatioa 
of  the  protectoraie  of  these  peaceful  islands  do  set 
take  place,  to  augment  the  ill  feeling  which  will 
spread  through  America,  if  the  British  government 
do  not  follow  up  the  language  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  the  house  of  commons,  by  hastening  to  settle 
the  Oregon  dispute  upon  the  basis  of  49^. 

*'  If  the  Sandwich  Islands  have  been  turned  to 
Christianity,  and  to  the  pursuits  of  civilized  life ; 
if  they  have  prospered  m  agriculture,  trade,  and 
commerce ;  if  they  have  risen  to  political  indepen- 
dence and  importance,  as  well  trom  the  central 
position  in  the  Pacific  as  by  adopting  and  cultivat- 
ing the  arts  of  civilized  life,  they  owe  it  all  to 
Americans.  To  American  enterprise,  to  early 
American  missionary  labor,  have  they  been  led 
from  darkness  to  light — from  heathenish  sloth  and 
supentition  to  habits  of  industry  and  morality.  To 
whom  can  their  gratitude  be  more  deep,  their 
frisidahip  more  lasting,  or  their  political  trust  and 
confidence  intrusted  more  than  to  Americans  t  Th<B 
correspondence,  too,  plainly  indicates  that  the  poii- 
tion  of  the  Americana  at  Honolulu  excitea  jealooay 
on  the  part  of  foreign  goveroments,  who  would  Im 
glad  to  see  it  in  some  way  superseded.  They 
would  prefer  that  all  affaire  of  local  goveninieot 
should  oe  confided  to  the  natives  of  the  island, 
over  whom  they  might  succeed  in  gaining  aft 
ascendency  mora  conduciye  to  their  interests." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


"Tlie  diplofnatie  correspondence  between  the 
British  consal-general,  Won.  Miller,  resident  at 
Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  government 
of  Hamehameh  IV.,  king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
was  Tolontarily  commenced  by  the  former  on  the 
19th  of  July,  1844.  Mr.  Miller,  being  jealous  of 
the  king's  ministers,  because  they  were  of  Ameri- 
can origin,  very  kindly  volonteers  to  give  the  king 
a  string  of  good  advice,  and  addresses  himself 
directly  to  his  royal  highness  Hamehameh  IV., 
passing  over  the  heads  of  his  ministers.  He 
eouunences  this  letter  by  telling  the  king  that  he 
is  about  visiting  Tahiti,  but  expects  to  return  in 
a  few  months,  begging  his  serious  attention  to 
some  suggestions  he  deigns  to  offer  for  his  guid- 
maoe,  which  he  intended  to  have  delivered  verbally 
before  his  departure.    He  goes  on  to  say : 

** '  They  emanate  from  an  anxious  wish  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  your  majesty,  and  of  your 
•abjects,  which  I  am  instructed  to  do  on  all  befit- 
ting occasions,  by  my  government.' 

**  It  appears  he  was  instructed  thus  to  gratui- 
tously interfere  in  the  local  afl^r  of  a  government 
acknowledged  by  three  powers  to  be  independent. 

"  Accompanying  this  note,  is  an  address  to  his 
majesty,  dated  on  the  same  day,  directed  to  the 
king  in  person,  and  entitled  *  Suggestions  from 
her  Britannic  majesty's  consul-general  to  Hame- 
hameh IV.,  king  of  the  Sandwich  islands,'  dated 
Honolulu,  July  19,  1844. 

**  He  commences  his  '  suggestions'  by  remind- 
ing the  king  *that  the  agreement  between  the 
British  government  and  France,  secures  the  sov- 
ereignty of  these  islands  to  jour  majesty  and  your 
dynasty.  Being  thus  admitted  to  a  place  among 
independent  sovereigns,  I  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  you  should  select  your  ministers  and 
other  officers  with  care,  and  well  define  their  sep- 
arate duties,'  &c.  He  fails  to  allude  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  as  a  party  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  islands,  whose  citizens  not  only 
civilized  the  people,  but  prepared  them  for  the 
liberal  government  they  enjoy,  and  was  the  first 
to  recognize  their  independence  prior  to  any  agree- 
ment on  the  subject  between  England  and  France. 
Mr.  Miller  takes  upon  himself  to  advise  the  king 
also  as  to  etiquette,  and  says,  '  I  think  it  would 
be  well  that  etiquette  should  be  such  as  to  permit 
the  ready  access  to  ypar  majesty  in  a  social  man- 
ner of  the  representatives  of  those  nations  who 
have  aneed  to  respect  [meaning  England  and 
France]  your  majesty's  rights  as  an  independent 
aovereign,  and  who  would  naturally  give  you  the 
best  advice  in  any  emergency ;  such,  for  example, 
aa  a  conspiracy  among  your  own  ofiicera  to  usurp 
your  royal  prerogative,  of  which  history  affords 
many  examples.'  It  is  certain  there  are  few  ex- 
amples afforded  by  history  of  such  a  bold  and  high- 
handed interference  as  this  proceeding  develops. 

*'  It  seems,  according  to  certain  regulations  of 
the  king  and  his  ministers,  the  latter  being  Amer- 
icans by  birth,  (which  is  the  great  grievance  on  the 
part  of  the  English  consul,)  all  applications  made 
for  a  personal  audience  with  the  king  are  required 
to  be  first  made  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  that  the  object  or  nature  of  the  business  shall 
accompany  the  application  for  a  personal  interview. 
The  Hawaiian  government  claim  that  under  the 
4th  clause  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  letter  of  the  12th 
September,  1843,  this  method  of  access  is  fully 
recognized  and  confirmed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Miller,  however,  contends  that  such  a 
legnlation  ought  not  to  exist,  *  that  it  is'  calculated 
*tD  place  your  majesty  completely  in  the  power 
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of  those  ministers,'  (meaning  snch  as  might  con- 
spire against  his  prerogative.)  *It  would  be  a 
departure  from  the  ancient  customs  of  your  islands, 
impair  the  love  and  respect  of  your  subjects,  and 
leave  it  in  the  power  of  those  ministers  to  embroil 
you  with  your  best  friends,  [England  and  France 
meant,]  if  it  suited  their  private  interest,  national 
bias,  caprice  or  whim.'  As  far  as  suggestions 
for  the  local  improvement  of  the  town  and  island 
are  concerned  they  seem  well  enough  ;  but  might 
as  well  have  been  directed  to  ministers  as  to  the 
king. 

'*  Having  forwarded  this  address,  we  hear  no 
more  of  William  Miller,  consul-general,  till  he  had 
proceeded  to  Tahiti  and  returned  ;  when,  on  the 
2d  August,  1845,  he  addresses  a  note  to  Mr.  R.  C. 
Wylie,  foreign  minister,  telling  him  he  had  re- 
ceived despatches  from  Lord  Aberdeen  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  render  it  desirable  to  have  an  audience 
with  the  king,  and  thought  the  nature  of  his  busi- 
ness so  important  that  the  ministers  should  be 
present. 

•'*  Mr.  Wylie  replies  on  the  same  day,  informing 
Mr.  Miller  that  the  4th  article  of  Lord  Aberdeen's* 
letter  of  the  12th  September  made  it  inexpedient  to 
grant  him  a  personal  interview  with  the  king  unless 
the  nature  of  his  business  should  be  previously  inti- 
mated to  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  hoped  Mr. 
Miller  would  not  object  to  a  rule  which  emanated 
from  Lord  Aberdeen  himself. 

••  On  the  4th,  Mr.  Miller  replies,  sharply  deny- 
ing the  right  of  ministers  to  refuse  him  a  personal 
audience  with  the  king,  without  first  intimating  the 
nature  of  his  business  to  them,  and  denies  that  the 
4th  article  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  letter  gives  them 
any  such  authority,  and  says,  in  accordance  with 
'  the  command  of  his  government,  he  is  obliged  to 
reiterate  the  request,'  ^. 

"  Mr.  Wylie  replies,  on  the  same  day,  that  as 
Mr.  Miller  now  makes  the  request  by  command  of 
his  government,  it  can  be  granted  without  offence  to 
the  United  States,  (whose  consul,  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, had  been  denied  a  similar  request,)  and  con- 
cludes by  desiring  to  know  of  Mr.  Miller  if  such  in 
reality  is  the  command  of  his  government? 

''  Mr.  Miller's  answer  is  neither  polite  nor  in 
good  temper.  All  the  reply  he  thinks  it  necessary 
to  give  is,  *  that  I  have  a  communication  to  make  to, 
the  king  of  these  islands  from  her  majesty's  gov- 
ernment.' He  wishes  the  king  to  be  informed  of 
the  circumstance,  and  of  his  wish  for  an  audience, 
*  or  that  you  will  refuse  to  do  so,  any  further  in- 
timation of  what  you  and  your  colleagues  will 
*•  allow,"  or  will  not  ••  allow  "  being  extraneous, 
and  foreign  to  the  point  in  question.' 

'*  Mr.  Wylie,  on  the  same  day,  5th  August,  in 
reply,  grants  the  request,  on  the  ground  tnat  it  is 
a  message  from  her  Britannic  majesty's  govern- 
ment, commanded  to  be  delivered  personally,  and 
appoints  the  next  day,  noon,  for  the  desired  audi- 
ence. 

**  The  audience  was  duly  held,  and  consul-general 
Miller  delivered  a  very  remarkable  address  to  the 
king. 

'*  He  says  he  approaches  his  majesty  by  command 
of  his  government,  and  commences  his  message  by 
saying  that  her  Britannic  majesty's  government 
approved  of  the  suggestions  and  memoranda  for- 
warded to  his  majesty  the  year  before,  on  the  eve 
of  his  leaving  for  Tahiti,  and  '  that  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  trusts  that  those  well-judged  sugges- 
tions '  *  would  meet  with  that  attention  from  yon 
(the  king)  which  they  deserve.' 

"  Sdly.  He  protests  against  the  code  of  etiqoette 
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promalgated  in  July,  1844,  rejactiogf  the  act  or 
olause  which  gives  '  a  fixed  and  permanent  prefer- 
ence to  the  United  States  over  Great  Britain,  upon 
the  plea  of  prior  recognition  of  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands hy  the  United  Sutes,  and  requires  that  this 
clause  be  forthwith  cancelled  ;'  and  that  her  Bri- 
tannic majesty's  government  declare  that  the  com- 
missioner uf  the  United  States,  unless  he  be  ex- 
plicitly designated  in  his  commission  '  as  a  charg^ 
d'affaires,  is  entitled  to  no  precedence  whatever 
over  a  British  consul-general  at  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, under  the  regulations  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  whether  the  commissioner  be  entitled  diplo- 
matic commissioner  or  not.'  And  concludes  by 
insisting,  by  command,  that  unless  the  commis- 
sioner appears  as  a  charg^  d'affaires,  precedence 
shall  be  determined  by  priority  of  the  dates  of 
commission,  &c. 

'*  3diy.  He  informs  the  king  that  he  is  commanded 
by  his  government  to  insist  that  the  land  claimed  by 
Mr.  Charlton  shall  be  immediately  delivered  up  to 
him,  or  to  any  person  authorized  by  him  to  take 
possession  of  it ;  on  which  subject,  he  tells  the 
.king,  he  had  written  at  great  length  to  Mr.  Wvlie, 
and  requested  that  the  latter  might  read  to  the  king 
cejtain  despatches  addressed  to  him.  He  hoped 
the  king  would  be  led  to  speedy  reflection,  and  to 
the  adoption  of  such  action  as  the  honor  of  the 
islands  and  their  sovereign  chief  called  for. 

'*  On  the  same  day  (9th  August)  the  consul  sent  in 
a  supplement  to  his  address  to  the  king,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  to  the  following  effect :  That 
the  character  of  his  credentials  from  his  government 
were  such,  that  his  majesty  the  king  was  expected 
to  attach  full  credit  to  all  he  would  communicate  on 
the  part  of  her  Britannic  majesty's  government, 
and  that  the  queen  confidently  anticipated  that  he 
would  pay  every  attention  to  the  representations 
which  he  might  make  on  behalf  of  British  subjects. 
'Being  thus  accredited,  I  feel  that  I  should  be 
wanting  in  respect  to  the  ofiice  I  hold  were  I  to 
consent  to  my  access  to  your  majesty  being  ob- 
structed by  your  advisers,  or  any  other  ofiicers  of 
your  government,  afler  I  had  made  the  necessary 
application  for  admission.  I  beg  leave  further  to 
remark,  that  while  her  majesty's  government  are 
desirous  of  strengthening  the  proper  authority  of 
the  native  rulers.  Great  Britain  will  not  allow  her 
subjects  to  be  unjustly  dealt  with  by  the  Sandwich 
Island  government.*  '  Englishmen  are  not  to  be 
compelled  by  threats,  and  intimidated  to  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance  repugnant  to  them  from  its  na- 
ture ;  and  when  a  British  subject  is  taken  up  as  a 
deserter  by  the  native  authorities,  he  must  not  be 
liberated  solely  because  he  has  been  induced  to  for- 
swear, or  thus  voluntarily  foresworn,  allegiance  to 
his  own  country  by  becoming  a  Sandwich  Island 
subject.' 

**  On  the  same  day,  the  consul-general  incloses 
Lord  Aberdeen *s  brief  letter,  in  which  he  approved 
of  the  '  well-judged  suggestions '  submitted  to  the 
king. 

*'  On  the  I4th  of  August,  Mr.Wylie  acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  his  suggestions  by  his  majesty,  and 
that  he  had  awarded  to  them  all  due  consideration, 
&c.  On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Wylie  sends  to  the 
consul  general  what  he  terms  his  majesty's  vindica- 
tion against  the  charges  of  the  consul-general,  and 
requests  that  it,  with  accompanying  letters,  may  be 
transmitted  to  her  Britannic  majesty's  government. 
I  regret  my  limits  will  not  permit  me  to  give  you 
an  analysis  of  this  vindication.  I  must  reserve  that 
duty  for  my  next  letter.    It  is  sufficient  to  say  the 


foreign  minister  denied  the  title  of  Mr.  Chailioo 
to  any  land  on  the  island.  This  man  was  formerly 
an  English  consul  at  that  place,  and  set  up  a  ficti- 
tious claim  to  a  large  body  of  land.  He  also  denied 
that  ministers  had  obstructed  his  access  to  the  king. 
He  denied  that  the  government  had  in  any  way, 
or  on  any  occasion,  ill-treated  or  interfered  with 
British  subjects.  And  thus  the  matter  stood  last 
September.'* 

THE   MONARCHIES   AND  THE   REPUBLIC. 

Mr.  Walsh's  letter  to  the  National  Intelligencer 
of  8th  Feb.,  from  Paris,  contains  some  paiagiaphs 
which  we  are  unwilling  to  lose,  and  copy  them  as 
introductory  to  his  last  letter. 

"  Mr.  Guizot's  avowal  that  he  meant  to  operate  on 
the  domestic  parties  in  our  Union,  will,  I  trust,  be 
considered  with  you  as  another  and  an  unwarranta- 
ble interference.  We  cannot  admit,  here,  that 
there  is  an  American  war-party  in  an  abstract  or 
absolute  sense ;  but  we  trust  there  is  a  very  large 
party  preferring  the  hard  alternative  of  a  contest,  to 
an  unmanly  sacrifice  iof  national  rights  and  interests. 
For  myself,  I  cannot  conceive  how  Great  Britain 
can  venture  on  a  war,  or  why  the  United  States 
should  go  to  war.  Aggression  on  her  side  could  be 
^our  only  motive.  There  is  a  general  impression 
in  Paris  that  the  steamer  of  the  4th  ultimo  carried 
out,  from  the  British  government,  instructions  which 
might  produce  a  prompt  and  satisfactory  compro- 
mise. Mr.  Guizot  vouched  for  the  entire  sincerity 
of  the  British  cabinet  as  to  the  point  of  peace ;  and 
he  did  so,  partially  and  invidiously  against  the 
American  government  and  the  majority  in  voor 
house  of  representatives.  But  the  question  of  sin- 
cerity depends  in  a  material  decree  on  the  nature  of 
the  terms  refused  or  proposed  on  the  British  side. 
The  French  minister  did  not  show  that  the  compro* 
mise  tendered  by  President  Polk  was  unreasonable 
or  wrongful.  A  notion  prevails  in  some  French  cir- 
cles that,  whether  Great  Britain  make  war  or  peace 
with  the  United  States  at  this  moment,  it  will  not  be 
on  account  of  Oregon.  The  London  press  hails  the 
theories  of  Mr.  Guizot  as  an  arriere  ban  addressed 
to  the  thrones — an  array  of  monarchical  Europe 
against  republican  America;  that  press  responds 
vehemently  to  the  call  and  cause.  On  the  2d  in- 
stant ^Monday)  the  Texan  question  was  launched 
anew  m  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  Monsieur  de 
Remusat,  an  author  of  repute  in  the  branches  of 
metaphysics  and  philosophical  history.  He  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  address,  prescribing  in- 
dependence of  French  political  action  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. He  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  the  best 
understanding  and  sympathies  between  France  and 
the  United  States,  the  tendency  of  Mr.  Guizot'* 
measures  and  views  to  destroy  confidence  and  alli- 
ance, and  the  self-contradiction  in  the  reason  aa- 
signed  for  the  interference  in  the  Texas  case.  He 
lamented  that  too  many  of  the  conservatives  re- 
garded the  American  democracy  as  *  a  selfish  mer- 
cantile nation,  that  no  longer  Reserves  the  respect 
of  the  world.'  However  this  might  be,  America 
was  a  great  territorial  and  maritime  power,  in  no 
aspect  the  rival  of  France,  but  in  every  aspect  her 
surest  and  strongest  auxiliary.  Mr.  Guizot  fol- 
lowed, in  the  tribune ;  he  rather  avoided  a  reply  to 
the  arguments  and  strictures  of  Mr.  de  Remusat ; 
he  renewed  the  old  assurances  to  Mr.  King  that  the 
French  government  had  not  acted  in  a  spirit  of  hos- 
tility to  Uie  United  States.    He  was  quickly  iatsF 
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nipted  by  Mr.  Thiera — ^rather  violently — and  when 
the  intemiption  was  repeated,  he  took  advantage  of 
h  to  escape  from  the  strife  with  Monsieur  de  Re- 
mnsat,  and  yielded  the  tribone  to  Thiers,  who  im- 
petaously  reiterated  the  principal  ohjections  and 
doetrines  of  his  first  harangae.  Mr.  Guizot  reen- 
tered the  tribune,  declining  the  challenge  to  fight 
again  on  the  same  grounds.  He  proceeded,  how- 
ever, to  declare  that  he  meant  to  convince  both 
Great  BriUin  and  the  United  States  of  his  deter- 
mination to  keep  France  neutral  in  the  event  of  a 
war.  He  added  that  the  danger  was  de$  erUraine- 
MMiUs,  headlong  impulses,  popular  impressions, 
popular  movements  on  the  American  side,  against 
which  he  sought  to  guard  as  far  as  possible.  *  I 
am  convinced,*  he  said,  *  that  if  a  conflict  occur 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and 
if  our  policy  were  not  positively  and  precisely 
marked  out  as  it  is  now,  we  should  have — you 
would  have  a  struggle  (with  popular  sentiment  and 
party-excitement)  difficult  to  be  maintained.'  He 
proceeded  to  offer  as  one  excuse  for  his  anti-annex- 
ation endeavors,  the  kindred*  opposition  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  particularly  *  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Clay  and  many  other  enlightened  and  capable 
Americans,  which  he  had  in  his  portfolio.*  If  do- 
mestic opposition  warrants  foreign  interference,  it 
may  always  impend  over  free  countries.  The  pas- 
sionate apostrophes  and  political  personalities  of 
Mr.  Thiers  on  this  occasion,  aronsed  party  feelings 
in  the  body  of  the  conservatives,  and  occasioned  a 
large  majority  in  the  vote  against  the  amendment. 
Mr.  de  'locqueville  again  failed  in  getting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  deliver  what  he  had  diligently  collected 
and  prepared  in  regard  to  all  Mr.  Guizot's  practice 
and  speculation.  Possibly,  he  will  give  it  to  the 
public,  ere  long,  in  some  form  or  other. 

*'  The  visit-convention  was  under  discussion  two 
aittings  of  the  week.  Bilault  and  Vivien  acquitted 
themselves  with  all  talent  in  their  pnrpose  of  de- 
moDstrating  that  the  commerce  of  France  is  not 
*  replaced  under  the  exclusive  supervision  of  her 
flag,'  that  the  convention  throws  it  further  within 
the  power  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  assump- 
tion of  a  right  to  verify  whatever  flag  on  the  ocean 
is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  Abundant  credit 
and  acknowledgment  were  yielded  to  the  American 
government  for  the  resistance  so  detenninatively 
and  logically  made  in  President  Tyler's  message 
and  Mr.  Webster's  despatch  to  Mr.  Everett.  The 
only  able  speaker  on  the  ministerial  side  was  a  ju- 
rist of  the  name  of  Peyramont,  who  broke  off  in  the 
middle  of  his  prepared  pleading,  seeing  that  the 
chamber  was  utterly  inattentive. 

'*  An  exposition  of  the  La  Plata  aflto  has  been 
delivered  in  a  speech  to  the  chamber,  by  a  former 
high  functionary  in  the  department  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, who  was  dismissed  for  his  active  opposition 
as  a  deputy.  No  reply  could  be  ventured.  Never^ 
theless,  on  this  topic  as  on  every  other,  and  on  the 
final  passage  of  the  address,  the  cabinet  has  un- 
precedented majorities.  The  conservatives  were 
pledged  among  themselves  to  preserve  the  cabinet 
and  to  defeat  the  coalition  between  the  left  centre 
and  the  le/t'-xhaX  is,  between  Mr.  Thiers  and  Mr. 
Barrot.  Such  results  are  not  a  criterion  of  the 
sense  of  the  chamber,  especially  on  the  American 
question.  As  Mr.  Guizot  has  ascribed  his  proceed- 
ings against  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  in- 
stances of  the  Texan  Charg^  d'Affaires  with  the 
British  and  French  governments,  we  may  presume 
that  Mr.  Ashbel  Smith  will  furnish  suitable  expla- 
HLtions.    According  to  the  publication  of  this  gen- 


tleman in  a  Galveston  paper,  he  solicited  the  inter- 
ference of  those  governments,  merely  to  obtain  the 
recognition  by  Mexico  of  independence  of  Texas, 
by  which  the  chief  objection  and  main  difficulty,  in 
the  United  States,  to  annexation,  would  have  been 
removed.  He  could  supply  the  world  with  a  curi- 
ous piece  of  diplomatic  history,  and  a  decisive 
commentary  on  certain  denials  of  the  French  min- 
ister." 

We  now  copy  a  large  part  of  the  letter  of  March  1 : 

*'  In  the  Journal  des  D^bats,  of  yesterday,  we 
have  a  curious  article  on  Mexico  from  the  semi-of- 
ficial Madrid  organ  £1  Heraldo.  The  Debate  pre- 
faces it  with  these  sentences :  '  The  recent  revo- 
lution in  Mexico  has  excited  a  lively  sensation  in 
Spain,  where  it  has  awakened  all  the  old  sympa- 
thies for  that  vast  empire  of  the  New  World. 
Public  opinion  seems  to  catch  with  elation  the  idea 
of  seating  a  Spanish  prince  on  the  ancient  throne 
of  Montezuma.  We  translate  the  article  of  £1  Her- 
aldo, which,  on  this  occasion,  is  the  echo  of  the 
whole  Spanish  press,  and  aims  at  rallying  all  par- 
ties to  one  opinion.'  I  could  wish  to  give  you  the 
entire  article  of  the  Madrid  oracles,  but  it  is  too 
long.  I  must  be  satisfied  with  rendering  the  two 
concluding  paragraphs  from  the  French  of  the  D^ 
bats:  'As  soon  as  a  Spanish  prinoe  should  be 
placed  on  the  throne  of  Mexico,  that  old  jewel  of 
the  crown  of  Castile  would  be  a  free,  great,  and 
independent  nation.  Mexico  would  occupy  a  prir 
mary  station  in  those  distant  regions ;  her  influ- 
ence would  be  felt  by  the  neighboring  communi- 
ties, and,  having  become  the  rival  in  power  and 
foreign  relations  with  the  government  (the  Ameri- 
can Union)  that  now  predominates  in  the  new  world, 
the  Mexican  people  would  reach  a  condition  of  wel- 
fare and  political  stability  unsusceptible  of  future 
doubt  and  change.  £uropean  policy  would  sanc- 
tion the  transformation.  England  could  not  have 
brooked  that  the  Republic  of  the  Union,  already 
so  powerful,  should  go  beyond  its  recent  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  and  include  within  its  domination 
the  vast  Mexican  territory,  for  that  would  be  yield- 
ing to  her  rivals  the  meabs  of  supremacy  on  the 
seas.  France,  on  her  side,  would  see  in  the  incor- 
poration of  Mexico  with  the  United  States,  the 
coup  de  grace  for  her  distant  possessions,  which 
would  soon  succumb  to  the  American  colossus.  In 
fine,  the  other  £uropean  monarchies  would  not  al- 
low the  balance  of  power  to  be  so  far  shifted  in  fa- 
vor of  the  U.  States  that  they  might  be  the  almost 
exclusive  masters  of  commerce  and  navigation.' 
'  But  the  establishment  of  a  Spanish  prince  on  the 
throne  of  Mexico  would  be  a  sure  pledge  of  order 
and  peace  for  those  remote  countries — an  element 
of  constant  resistance  to  the  ambition  of  the  people  of 
Washington;  and,  besides,  the  protectorate  of 
Spain  could  inspire  no  distrust  nor  apprehension ; 
for,  unhappily,  our  government  is  far  from  holding 
the  rank  she  possessed  when  Charles  V.  and  Phil- 
ippe swayed  the  two  hemispheres,  and  their  flag 
was  respected  in  Italy,  Flanders,  Portugal,  and 
America.  We  cannot  believe  that  any  of  the  par- 
ties in  Mexico  will  be  opposed  in  the  least  to  this 
project,  in  which  she  has  so  general  and  uneouiv- 
ocal  an  interest ;  the  Conservatives  and  the  rro- 
gressists,  the  Absolutists  and  the  Democrats  may 
well  concur  when  national  weal  and  glory  are  in 
question.*  According  to  previous  speculations, 
the  Mexican  constitutional  monarchy  must  be 
framed  on  the  exquisite  Spanish  model,  which  you 
know  is  a  marveUons  adaptation  of  the  French. 
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**  The  *  leader'  of  the  Joornal  dee  Debate  of  yes- 
terday is  a  copious  diffusion  of  gall  against  the 
United  States.  It  smacks  of  Professor  Chevalier's 
spleen.  There  is  a  terrible  array  of  the  mischiefs 
with  which  Great  Britain  could  visit  our  Union  in 
the  event  of  a  war — bombardments,  servile  insur- 
rections, blockades  of  all  ports,  destruction  of  the 
domestic  manufactures  by  the  impoverishment  of 
the  people,  and  all  the  ills  on  which  the  British 
press  has  descanted  for  the  last  six  months,  by  way 
of  intimidation.  According  to  the  Debate,  how- 
ever, the  storm  which  ambitious,  envious  Ameri- 
can demagogues  labored  to  raise,  in  the  hope  of 
'riding  in  the  whirlwind,'  would  be  averted  by 
the  alarms  of  the  seaboard  for  all  property  and 
trade,  and  of  the  western  states  for  both  their 
domestic  and  foreign  markets.  General  Cass  is 
signalized  as  the  head  of  the  war  faction ;  *  even 
in  Paris,  in  the  high  official  station  ho  occupied, 
he  sought  by  his  writings,  under  the  veil  of  the 
transparent  anonymous,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  ani- 
mosity between  England  and  his  country,  for  the 
evident  purpose  of  a  successful  candidateship  at 
home.'  Thus  saith  the  D^batsf  Under  the  en- 
larged entente  cordiak,  the  new  convention  of  visit, 
and  Mr.  Guizot's  theories,  the  gefleral's  pamphlet 
naturally  incurs  dire  anathema.  He  could  tell 
how  complacently  or  with  what  kind  of  tolerance 
it  was  received  by  the  ministry,  when  it  was  read 
in  the  proof  sheets.  Mr.  John  Quinoy  Adams  is 
oezt  bitterly  rebuked  and  disparaged  fur  his 
speech  on  the  Oregon  question.  That  speech  is 
toe  more  obnoxious  as  it  produced  a  deep  impre»- 
sion — a  sudden,  strange  sensation  throughout  Eu- 
rope. The  southern  states,  so  oflen  txiiduced  by 
the  Ddbats,  has  with  it  now  the  credit  of  defeating 
the  Casses,  the  Adamses,  and  all  their  associates 
and  disciples.  Some  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  political 
•ins  and  vicissitudes  of  political  fellowship  are 
cited ;  but  he  it  is,  with  his  preeminent  abilities 
and  universally  esteemed  character,  who  has  ar- 
rested the  war-chariots,  and  who,  by  his  league  in 
the  Senate  with  Mr.  Benton  and  Mr.  Webster, 
will  prevent  all  aggressive  action.  The  coalition, 
(continues  the  Debats,)  in  1834,  of  Calhoun, 
Clay,  and  Webster,  by  its  eloquence,  covered 
Greneral  Jackson  with  confusion,  although  it  could 
not  frustrate  his  designs.  Take  these  represen- 
tations of  Monsieur  Chevalier  for  what  they  are 
worth. 

''Nearly  a  page  of  the  London  Morning  Chronicle 
of  the  16th  ultimo  is  taken  up  with  the  first  com- 
munication of  the  correspondent  it  has  stationed 
at  Washington.  He  treats  of  General  Cass,  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Benton,  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  Democratic 
party,  the  defenceless  situation  of  the  Union, 
American  cupidity  and  ambition,  and  other  rife 
topics,  (formally  distributed  under  large  charac- 
ters,) nearly  in  the  same  strain  and  spirit  as  they 
are  reported  and  discussed  in  the  Journal  des  D^ 
bats.  We  may  hope  that  the  more  sensible  and 
impartial  correspondent  at  Philadelphia,  of  the 
Chronicle,  will  not  think  himself  superseded. 

"  Mr.  Gallatin's  essays  on  the  Oregon  dispute 
attract  attention.  His  very  name  carries  consid- 
erable weight.  The  Nestor  deserves  universal 
heed.  The  London  Times  of  the  9dth  ultimo  ex- 
amines respectfully,  and  finally  rejects,  his  plan 
of  a  settlement.  Here  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
Times  article : 

" '  Both  parties  are  sensible  that  the  claims 
ibonded  on  discovery  and  occupancy  are  very  debat- 
able, and  admit  of  bein^  cited  on  both  sides  alike. 
h  is,  therefore,  the  object  of  both  parties  to  efibct 
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such  a  compromise  as  shall  damnify  neither  ptity. 
Now,  if  we  only,  get  one  half  the  harbors  m  Ds 
Fuca's  Straits,  and  are  wholly  excluded  from  the 
Columbia,  a  great  injury  will  be  done  to  those  of 
our  countrymen  who  have  hitherto  enjoyed  the 
use  of  both.  But  if  the  harbors  which  are  given 
to  ns  be  the  worst,  then  we  are  both  injured  and 
insulted  at  once  by  the  arrangement.  Our  object, 
we  repeat,  is  not  extent  of  territory.  We  wish  to 
have  our  territory  accurately  defined,  in  order  to 
prevent  heartburnings  and  quarrels  between  the 
colonists  of  the  two  nations.  But  we  contend  only 
for  the  joint  use  of  those  privileges  which  have 
always  been  enjoyed  in  common  by  both  nations, 
and  the  exclusive  possession  of  which  we  feel 
that  we  have  as  much  right  to  as  our  competitors, 
and  are  more  able  to  enforce  if  we  so  choose. 
But  we  are  unwilling  to  provoke  a  war  which  we 
know  would  be  unnatural,  and  hope  may  be  un- 
necessary. We  are  willing  to  cede  the  title  of 
sovereignty  and  dominion  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  Oregon.  We  only  require  that  the  commer- 
cial advantages  of  the  country  be  continued  to  us. 
We  will  not  give  up  to  the  United  States  places 
"  restored"  to  us  by  Spain.  We  will  not  renounce 
our  right  to  participate  in  the  navigation  of  that 
great  river  which,  if  not  discovered  first,  was  cer- 
tainly traced  furthest  by  our  own  people.  The 
C^  navigation  of  the  Columbia,  the  right  of  har- 
on  the  coast,  and  the  right  of  traflUc  for  the 
Hudson's  Bay  servants  on  one  bank  of  the  river, 
are,  we  think,  demands  neither  unjust  nor  extrav- 
agant. Nor  do  we  think  that  their  concession 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  reserved  sovereign- 
ty of  the  United  States  in  the  districts  which  are 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Columbia.' 

"  Some  of  your  journals  suppose  the  Times  to  be 
the  organ  of  the  British  government  on  the  Oregon 
question.  It  has  been  only  that  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  which,  to  be  sure,  communes  and 
weighs  with  the  government. 

"  We  have  just  received  tidings  by  Havre  to  the 
9th  ultimo  from  the  United  States.  Arbitration 
was  never  regarded  here  as  suitable  for  your 
government.  From  the  abstract  of  the  ofllcial 
correspondence  at  Washington,  we  infer  that  Mr. 
Buchanan  has  maintained  the  advantage  he  gained 
in  the  question  of  title. 

"  A  telegraphic  despatch  announces  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  triumphed,  so  far,  in  the  house  of 
commons,  by  a  majority  of  ninety-seven.  It  is 
still  opined  that  there  will  be  a  dissolution  ;  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  will  retire  after  the  elections; 
that  the  whigs,  under  Lord  John  Russell,  will 
gnsp  the  helm  ;  and  even  that  Lord  Palmerstoo 
will  get  the  department  of  foreign  afllairs.  Be 
cautious,  therefore,  in  repudiating  this  lord  as  a 
firebrand,  and  be  not  alarmed.  Lord  John  Ros- 
sel's  speeches  at  Glasgow  admonished  Sir  Robert 
Peel — ^from  the  whig  council — that  he  must  hasten 
to  adjust  the  Oregon  matter  according  to  the  can- 
ons of  the  peace  societies. 

"  We  have  just  learnt  the  leagne  of  Paraguay 
with  Corrientes  against  Rosas.  The  hostilities  ii 
those  provinces  may  enable  the  European  medk' 
tors  to  accomplish  their  design. 

"  It  appears,  from  official  letters  of  Lord  Abei^ 
deen  to  his  minister  in  Switzerland,  that  he  has 
interfered  in  the  religious  aflSiirs  of  the  Canton  de 
Vaud.  The  great  powers  have  exerted  then- 
selves  to  preclude  the  success  of  the  Democratie 
party  in  Berne.  The  whole  confederation  will  be 
radicaUxed," 
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From  Fnmt*M  Magulne. 
MARGABET   LUCAS,   DUCHESS  OF  NEWCASTLE. 
*'Tlw  wbola  ttoty  of  this  ladj  to  ft  romaoce,  and  all  the  doM 

When  Waller  was  shown  some  TeTses  by  the 
DoehesB  of  Newcastle,  On  the  Death  of  a  Stag,  he 
declared  that  he  wonld  give  all  his  own  composi- 
tions to  have  written  them;  and  being  charged 
with  the  exorbitance  of  his  adulation,  answered, 
*'  That  nothing  was  too  maeh  to  be  given  that  a 
hdy  might  be  saved  from  the  disgrace  of  such  a 
tile  performance."  This  was  said  by  the  courtly 
Waller  of  the  thrice  noble,  illustrious,  and  exoel- 
lent  princess,  as  she  calls  herself,  Margaret  Lucas, 
the  wife  of  the  thrice  noble,  high,  and  puissant 
prince  William  Cavendish,  duke,  marquis,  and  earl 
of  Newcastle.  But  the  worth  of  all  the  poems  by 
the  Duchess  of  Newcastle  is  not  to  be  tested  by  her 
poem  on  the  death  of  the  stag ;  nor  should  her  abil- 
ities be  looked  meanly  upon  through  the  oontemp- 
tooos  smartness  of  a  happy  remark.* 

Wit  and  satire  have  done  much  to  keep  her 
down.  Pope  has  placed  her  works  in  the  library 
of  his  Dundad  hero : — 

'*  Here  swells  the  shelf  with  Ogilby  the  great ; 
There,  stamped  with  aims,  Newcastle  shines  com- 
plete." 

And  Horace  Walpole,  a  far  inferior  noet  to  the 
duchess,  endeavored  to  turn  to  ridicule,  not  the 
duchess  only,  but  the  duke — to  do  for  the  name^ 
of  Cavendish  and  Lucas  what  he  had  attempted  to 
do  for  Sydney  and  for  Falkland.  But  Walpole, 
who  afiected  a  singularity  of  opinion,  raised  a 
laugh,  and  a  laugh  only ;  there  is  too  much  good 
sense  in  the  duchess'  writings,  and  too  much  to  love 
about  her  character,  to  deprive  her  altogether  of 
admirers.  Charles  Lamb  delighted  in  her  works ; 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges  showed  his  respect  for  her 
(fenius  by  reprinting,  at  his  private  press,  her  own 
little,  delightful  autobiography,  to  which  he  ap- 
pended a  selection  of  her  poems.  And  Mr.  Dyce, 
who  has  as  much  good  taste  as  variety  of  knowl- 
edge, is  too  well  acquainted  with  her  writings  to 
didike  them ;  and,  fresh  from  *'  Greek  and  Latin 
stores,"  can  yet  return  to  her  pages  with  renewed 
enjoyment,  and  lose  nothing  in  a  reperusal  of  the 
complete  works  of  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle. 

As  if  certain  that  some  day  or  other  the  curiosi- 
ty of  after  ages  would  be  extended  to  her  own  per^ 
aooal  history,  the  duchess  drew  up  A  True  jieia- 
tkm  of  her  Births  Breedings  and  Life — the  too 
short  but  charming  piece  of  autobiography  we  have 
already  referred  to.  Her  father  was  Sir  Thomas 
Lucas,  of  St.  John's,  near  Colchester,  in  Essex ; 
her  mother's  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Leighton. 
Margaret  was  bom  about  the  year  1626. 

"  My  £aither,"  she  says,  '*  was  a  gentleman, 
which  title  is  grounded  and  given  bv  merit,  not  by 
princes.  He  had  a  large  estate.  He  lived  happUy 
and  died  peaceably,  leaving  a  wife  and  eight  chil- 

^  %  the  way,  Waller  has  a  copy  of  verses  On  the  Head 
^fa  Sta^f  fax  below  even  the  middle  level  of  the  duch- 
csi'lRnius. 
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dren,  three  sons  and  tve  daughters,  I  being  the 
youngest  he  had,  and  an  infant  when  he  died." 

Of  her  brothers  she  says : — 

*'  There  was  not  any  one  crooked  or  anyways 
deformed;  neither  were  they  dwarfish,  or  of  a 
giant-like  stature,  but  everyways  proportionable, 
Ekewise  well-featured,  clear  complexions,  brown 
hairs,  but  some  lighter  than  others ;  sound  teeth, 
sweet  breaths,  plain  speeches,  tunable  voices — ^I 
mean  not  so  much  to  sing  as  in  speaking,  as  not 
stuttering  or  wharling  in  the  throat,  or  speaking 
through  the  nose,  or  hoarsely,  (unless  they  had  a 
cold,)  or  squeakingly,  which  impediments  many 
have."  •  •  •  •  "How  they  were  bred,*^ 
she  continues,  she  was  too  younp  to  recollect; 
"  but  this  I  know,  that  they  loved  virtue,  endeavor- 
ed merit,  practised  justice,  and  spoke  truth."  *  * 
"  Their  practice  was,  when  they  met  together,  to 
exercise  themselves  with  fencing,  wrestling,  shoot- 
ing, and  such-like  exercises,  for  I  obeerved  they 
did  seldom  hawk  or  hunt,  and  very  seldom  or  never 
dance,  or  play  on  music,  saying  it  was  too  effem- 
inate for  masculine  spirits  ;  neither  had  they  skill, 
or  did  use  to  play,  for  ought  I  could  hear,  at  cards 
or  dice,  or  the  like  games,  or  ^ven  to  any  vice,  as 
I  did  know,  unless  to  love  a  mistress  were  a  crime ; 
not  that  I  luiew  any  they  had,  but  what  report  did 
say,  and  usually  reports  are  false,  at  least  exceed 
the  truth." 

Of  these  brothers,  one  became  the  first  Lord  Lu- 
cas; the  youngest  was  the  Sir  Charles  Lucas, 
whose  melancholy  but  heroic  end  is  told  so  affect- 
ingly  by  Lord  Clarendon.  '*  He  had,"  says  his 
sister,  "  a  superfluity  of  courage." 

Her  own  breeding,  she  says,  was  according  to 
her  birth  and  the  nature  of  her  sex.  Her  mo&er, 
of  whom  she  speaks  in  the  highest  and  most  affec- 
tionate terms — 

"  Never  suffered  the  vulgar  serving-men  to  be  in 
the  nursery  amongst  the  nurse-maids,  lest  their 
rnde  love-making  might  do  unseemly  actions,  or 
speak  unhandsome  words,  in  the  presence  of  her 
children.  As  for  the  pastimes  of  my  sisters,"  she 
says,  and  their  pastimes  were  her  own, "  when 
they  were  in  the  country,  it  was  to  read,  work, 
walk,  and  discourse  with  each  other.  Commonly 
they  lived  half  the  year  in  London.  Their  customs 
were,  in  winter  time,  to  go  sometimes  to  plays,  or 
to  ride  in  their  coaches  aMut  the  streets,  to  see  the 
concourse  and  recourse  of  people;  and,  in  the 
spring  time,  to  visit  the  Spring  Garden,  Hyde 
Park,  and  the  like  places ;  and  sometimes  they 
would  have  music,  and  sup  in  barges  upon  the  wa- 
ter; and  these  harmless  recreations  they  would 
pass  their  time  away  with ;  for,  I  observed,  they 
did  seldom  make  visits,  nor  ever  went  abroad  with 
strangers  in  their  company,  but  only  themselves  in 
a  flock  together;  agreeing  so  well,  that  there 
seemed  but  one  mind  amongst  them." 

Margaret  was  a  mere  girl  in  her  teens  when  she 
went  to  Oxford  to  become  one  of  the  maids  of  hon- 
or to  Henrietta  Maria ;  an  ofiice,  she  tells  us,  she 
had  a  great  desire  to  fill,  and  to  which  she  **  wooed 
and  won"  her  mother's  consent  to  her  seeking  and 
accepting.  But  in  the  then  disturbed  state  of  the 
three  countries,  Oxford  was  not  long  a  place  for 
Henrietta;   and  the  queen,  accompanied  by  her 
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youthful  attendant,  led,  in  1643,  the  shores  of 
England  for  the  court  of  the  French  king.  In 
April,  1645,  for  she  has  herself  recorded  the  peri- 
od, Margaret  Lucas  had  the  good  fortune  to  see 
the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  for  the  first  time.  This 
nobleman,  whose  name  for  loyalty  deserves  to  be 

Sroverbial,  had  come  to  Paris  to  tender  his  bumble 
uty  to  the  queen.  The  fight  at  Marston  Moor, 
that  ill-fated  field  to  King  Charles,  had  been  fou|^ht 
some  ten  months  before ;  and  Newcastle,  seemg 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  king's  cause  and  the 
complete  exhaustion  of  his  own  finances,  had  re- 
signed his  command,  and  retired  to  the  continent. 

"  And  after,"  says  the  duchess,  *'  he  had  stayed 
at  Paris  some  time,  he  was  pleased  to  take  some 
particular  notice  of  me,  and  express  more  than  an 
ordinary  afi^ection  for  me ;  insomuch  that  he  re- 
solved to  ehoose  me  for  his  second  wife;  and 
though  I  did  dread  marriage,  and  shunned  men's 
companies  as  mueh  as  I  could,  yet  I  could  not,  nor 
had  I  the  power  to  refuse  him,  by  reason  my  affec- 
tions were  fixed  on  him,  and  he  was  the  only  per- 
son I  ever  was  in  love  with.  Neither  was  I 
ashamed  to  own  it,  but  gloried  therein,  for  it  was 
not  amorous  love ;  I  never  was  infected  therewith ; 
it  is  a  disease,  or  a  passion,  or  both  I  only  know  by 
relation,  not  by  experience:  neither  could  title, 
wealth,  power,  or  person,  entice  me  to  love;  but 
my  love  was  honest  and  honorable,  being  placed 

rn  merit,  which  affection  joyed  at  the  fame  of 
worth,  pleased  with  delight  in  his  wit,  proud 
of  the  respects  he  used  to  me,  and  the  affection  he 
professed  for  me."  •  •  •  "  Having  but  two  sons," 
she  says  in  another  place,  '*  he  purposed  to  marry 
me,  a  young  woman,  that  might  prove  fruitful  to 
him,  and  increase  his  posterity  by  a  masculine  ofif- 
:  sprint.     Nay,  he  was  so  desirous  of  male  issue, 
'  that  I 've  heard  him  say  he  cared  not  so  God  would 
'  be  pleased  to  give  him  many  sons,  although  they 
.  came  to  be  persons  of  the  meanest  fortune ;  but 

•  God,  it  seems,  had  ordered  it  otherwise,  and  frus- 
>  trated  his  designs  by  making  me  barren ;  which 

yet  did  never  lessen  his  love  and  afifection  for 
me." 

The  widower  of  fifty-two  prevaUed  with  the  fear- 
:  ful  maiden  of  twenty-one — they  were  married. 

"  A  poet  am  I  neither  bom  nor  bred, 
But  to  a  witty  poet  married," 

•  she  was  wont  to  say  in  after  life,  and  certainly  the 
Marquis  of  Newcastle  was  not  without  pretensions 
to  literature :  his  comedies  are  bustling  pieces  of 
intrigue  and  wit,  characteristic  of  his  age,  and  very 
readable ;  at  least  we  have  found  them  so.  His 
lyrical  attempts  are  sad  failures.  He  was  the  mu- 
nificent patron  and  friend  of  Ben  Jonson  and  Sir 
William  Davenant,  and  lived  long  enough  to  suc- 
cor Shadwell  and  befriend  Dryden. 

**  He  was,"  says  Clarendon,  "  a  very  fine  gen- 
tleman, active,  and  full  of  courage,  and  most  ac- 
complished in  those  qualities  of  horsemanship, 
dancing,  and  fencing,  which  accompany  good 
breeding,  in  which  his  delight  was.  Besides  that 
he  was  amorous  in  poetry  and  music,  to  which  he 
indulged  the  greatest  part  of  his  time ;  and  nothing 

.  could  have  tempted  him  out  of  those  paths  of  plea- 
sure, which  he  enjoyed  in  a  full  and  ample  fortune, 
hot  honor  and  ambition  to  serve  the  king  when  he 

-  saw  him  in  distress,  and  abandoned  by  most  of 

-those  who  were  in  the  highest  degree  obliged  to 
him  and  by  him."  ••••««  He  liked,"  Claren- 

idon  adds,  *'the  pomp  and  absolute  authority  of  a 


general  well,  and  preserved  the  dignity  of  it  to  the 
full ;  and  for  the  discharge  of  the  outward  state 
and  circumstances  of  it,  in  acts  of  courtesy,  affabil- 
ity, bounty,  and  generosity,  he  abounded ;  which, 
in  the  infancy  of  a  war,  became  him,  and  made 
him,  for  some  time,  very  acceptable  to  men  of  all 
conditions.  But  the  substantial  part  and  fatigue 
of  a  general  he  did  not,  in  any  degree,  understand, 
(bein^  utterly  unacquainted  with  war,)  nor  could 
subnut  to,  but  referred  all  matters  of  that  nature  to 
the  discretion  of  his  lieutenant-general.  King,  a 
Scotclunan.  In  all  actions  of  the  field  he  was  still 
present,  and  never  absent  in  any  battle  ;  in  all  which 
he  gave  instances  of  an  invincible  courage  and  feai- 
lessness  in  danger ;  in  which  the  exposing  himself 
notoriously  did  sometimes  change  the  fortune  of  the 
day,  when  his  troops  began  to  give  ground.  Such 
articles  of  action  were  no  sooner  over  than  he  re- 
tired to  his  delightful  company,  music;  or  his 
sofler  pleasures,  to  all  which  he  was  so  indulgent; 
and  to  his  ease,  that  he  would  not  be  interrupted 
upon  what  occasion  soever ;  insomuch  as  he  some- 
times denied  admission  to  the  chiefest  officers  of  the 
army,  even  to  General  King  himself,  for  two  days 
together,  from  whence  many  inconyeniences  fell 
out." 

The  times  pressed  hard  upon  the  marquis  and 
his  lady,  as  they  did  indeed  upon  every  loyalist 
abroad.  "The  people  would  have  pulled,"  she 
says,  "  God  out  of  heaven,  had  they  had  the  power, 
as  they  pulled  royalty  out  of  his  throne."  Of  the 
large  rental  of  his  estate,  not  one  farthing  could  the 
marquis  get  for  his  own  use,  and  he  lived  on  hii 
credit  abroad,  which  was  large,  till  even  it  was  ex- 
hausted. His  wife  was  once  left,  she  tells  us,  at 
Antwerp,  as  a  pawn  for  his  debts. 

**  He  lived  on  credit,"  says  the  duchess,  "  and 
outlived  his  trust,  so  that  his  steward  was  forced  at 
one  time  to  tell  him, '  That  he  was  not  able  to  pro- 
vide a  dinner  for  him,  for  his  creditors  were  re- 
solved to  trust  him  no  longer.'  Turning  to  bis 
wife,  he  said,  that  I  must  of  necessity  pawn  my 
clothes  to  make  so  much  money  as  would  procure 
a  dinner.  I  answered,  that  my  clothes  would  be 
but  of  small  value,  and,  therefore,  desired  my  wait- 
ing-maid, Miss  Chaplain,  to  pawn  some  small  toys, 
which  I  had  formerly  given  her,  which  she  willing- 
ly did." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  duchess  went  to 
England  with  her  husband  *s  only  brother,  Sir 
Charles  Cavendish,  to  try  and  extract  some  money 
from  the  implacable  Independents.  The  confis- 
cated estates  were  at  auction  to  any  that  wooM 
buy  them,  free,  it  was  said,  of  any  incumbrance, 
but  the  claims,  and  they  were  either  few  or  re- 
jected, of  the  wives  and  children  of  the  old  poe- 
sessors.  But  the  marchioness  solicited  in  vain ; 
Newcastle  had  been  too  steady  a  loyalist  to  receive 
any  mark  of  favor  or  of  justice  from  the  indepeo- 
dent  party,  so  that  she  had  to  return  to  her  has- 
band  abroaid  with  but  a  trifling  produce  from  ber 
mission. 

"On  my  return,"  she  writes,  "  his  creditois 
came  clamorous  round  me,  supposing  I  had 
brought  a  great  store  of  money  along  with  me." 

Even  royalty  itself  was  in  a  more  reduced  eon- 
ditioo ;  and  the  duchess  relates  a  saying  of  Charlea 
the  Second's  to  her,  when  dining  privately  at  the 
table  of  her  lord,  when  his  funds  were  at  their 
lowest,  "  That  he  perceived  my  lord's  credit  coala 
procure  better  meat  than  his  own." 

When  in  London,  she  says — 

"I  gave  some  half-arecore  of  visits,  andweit 
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with  my  lord's  brother  to  hear  music  in  one  Mr. 
Lftwes  his  honse,  three  or  four  times,  [the.  Lawes 
that  ea]led  Milton /n>iu/,]  as  also  some  three  or 
foar  times  to  Hyde  Park  vith  my  sisters  to  take 
the  air,  else  I  never  stirred  out  of  my  lodgings, 
unless  to  see  my  hrothers  and  sisters ;  nor  seldom 
did  I  dress  myself,  as  takinsr  no  delight  to  adorn  my- 
self, since  be  I  only  desired  to  please  was  absent." 
But  his  lordship  was  not  idle  abroad.  He 
liTed  at  Antwerp,  and  in  great  state,  in  the  house 
'*  which  belonged  to  the  widow  of  Van  Ruben,  a 
iamous  picture-drawer.*'*  His  horses  were  of  the 
finest  breed.  He  was  attended  by  all  skilled  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  stable,  of  the  noble  art  of  horse- 
manship, and  the  science  of  fencing.f  It  was 
Newcastle  who  taught  the  profligate  Villiers  the 
cunning  of  the  sword.  Nor  was  his  time  misem- 
ployed in  writing  his  noble  book  on  horsemanship, 
a  work,  as  Horace  Walpole  observes,  "read  by 
those  who  scarce  know  any  other  author."  The 
duchess,  too,  learnt  much  from  his  tuition  ;  *'  for 
I  being  young,"  she  says,  **  when  your  lordship 
married  me,  could  not  have  much  knowledge  of 
the  world.  But  it  pleased  God  to  command  his 
servant  Nature  to  indue  me  with  a  poetical  and 
nhilosophioal  genius,  even  from  my  very  birth  ;  for 
I  did  write  some  books  in  that  kind  before  I  was 
twelve  years  of  affe,  which,  for  want  of  good 
method  and  order,  I  would  never  divulge." 

The  year  of  the  restoration  was  the  sixteenth 
of  the  exile  of  the  loyal  marquis,  and  the  year, 
too,  of  his  return.  His  lordship  was  among  the 
first  of  the  exiled  lopilists  to  land,  and  so  eager 
was  he,  though  then  sixty-six,  to  set  his  foot  once 
more  on  English  ground,  that  he  left  his  wife  to 
fdlow  him  at  her  own  leisure,  and  crossed  the 
channel  in  a  leaky  vessel.  How  interesting  is  the 
dnehess'  picture  of  her  lord's  return  : — 

"  My  lord,  (who  was  so  transported  with  the  joy 
of  returning  into  his  native  country,  that  he  re- 
garded not  the  vessel,)  having  set  sail  from  Rot- 
terdam, was  80  becalmed,  that  he  was  six  days 
and  six  nights  upon  the  water,  during  which  time 
he  pleased  himself  with  mirth,  and  passed  his  time 
away  as  well  as  he  could  ;  provisions  he  wanted 
none,  having  them  in  great  store  and  plenty  ;  at 
last,  heing  come  so  far  that  he  was  able  to  discern 
the  smoke  of  London,  which  he  had  not  seen  for  a 
long  time,  he  merrily  was  pleased  to  desire  one 
that  was  near  him  to  jog  and  awake  him  out  of  his 
dream,  *'  for  surely,"  said  he,  **  I  have  been  six- 
teen yean  asleep,  and  am  not  thoroughly  awake 
yet."  My  lord  lay  that  night  at  Greenwich, 
where  his  supper  seemed  more  savory  to  him  than 
any  meal  he  had  hitherto  tasted,  and  the  noise  of 
some  scraping  fiddlers  he  thought  the  pleasantest 
harmony  that  ever  he  had  heard." 

Her  iadyship  soon  followed  her  lord,  and  in  the 
general  ioy,  the  marquis,  whose  services  for  the 
king  had  been  unsurpassed  throughout  the  war, 
^as  elevated  by  Charles,  whose  governor  he  had 
l^U)  to  a  dukedom.  The  house  at  Clerkenwell 
Tcoeived  once  more  its  rightful  owner,  and  the 
P^ple  about  Welbeck  and  its  neighborhood  re- 
joiced again  at  the  return  of  the  princely  pro- 
prietor. But  from  tho' court  and  the  general  in- 
toxication which  followed  the  restoraUon  of  the 
king,  the  duke  and  duchess  absented  themselves  as 
mnch  as  possible.    For  this  they  were  made  the 

*  Rubens*  house,  still  shown  at  Antwerp. 

t  Ben  JoDsan  has  two  commendatory  epigrams  to  the 
due,  on  his  horaemaoship  and  on  ms  fencing. — Gip- 
»»»»'*  Jnum,  viu.,  444 ;  «.,  17. 


laughing-stock  of  the  Villierses  and  Wilmots,  the 
Ethereges  and  the  Sedleys,  that  frequented  the 
courts  of  St.  James'  and  Whitehall.  Even  the 
king  joined  in  the  general  ridicule  of  his  satellites, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Peveril  of  the  Peak^ 
has  entered  into  this  feeling  with  his  usual  exact- 
ness, with  his  wonted  vivacity  and  vigor. 

Now  and  then  the  duchess  made  her  appearance 
in  public.  One  of  her  visits  was  to  the  Royal 
Society,  and  Birch,  in  his  History,  has  recorded 
the  visit,  and  the  day  on  which  it  took  place. 
Evelyn  was  there,  and  in  his  i>iary  has  commemo- 
rated the  occurrence : — 

"May  30,  1667.— To  London,  to  wait  on  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle,  (who  was  a  mighty  pre- 
tender to  learning,  poetry,  and  philosophy,  and 
had  in  both  publishea  divers  books,)  to  the  Royal 
Society,  whither  she  came  in  great  pomp,  and 
being  received  by  our  lord  president  at  the  door  of 
our  meeting-room — the  mace,  &e.,  carried  before 
him — had  several  experiments  showed  to  her.  I 
conducted  her  grace  to  her  coach,  and  returned 
home." 

But  Pepys  has  the  superiority  over  Evelyn  : — 

"  30M  May,  1667.— After  dinner  I  walked  to 
Arundel  House,  the  way  very  dusty,  where  I  find 
very  much  company,  in  expectation  of  the  finch- 
ess  of  Newcastle,  who  had  desired  to  be  invited  to 
the  society,  and  was  after  much  debate  pro  and 
con,  it  seems  many  being  against  it ;  and  we  do 
believe  the  town  will  be  full  of  ballads  of  it.  Anon 
comes  the  duchess,  with  her  women  attending  her ; 
among  others  the  Ferabosco,  of  whom  so  much 
talk  is,  that  her  lady  would  bid  her  show  her  face 
and  kill  the  pllants.  She  is,  indeed,  black,  and 
hath  good  black  little  eyes,  but  otherwise  but  a 
very  ordinary  woman,  I  do  think,  but  they  sav 
sings  well.  The  duchess  hath  been  a  good, 
comely  woman  ;  but  her  dress  so  an  tick,  and  her 
deportment  so  ordinary,  that  I  do  not  like  her  at 
all :  nor  did  I  hear  her  say  anything  that  was 
worth  hearing,  but  that  she  was  full  of  admiration 
— ^all  admiration.  Several  fine  experiments  were 
shown  her  of  colors,  loadstones,  microscopes,  and 
of  liquors  :  among  others,  of  one  that  did,  while 
she  was  there,  turn  a  piece  of  roasted  mutton  into 
pure  blood,  which  was  very  rare  •  •  •  After 
they  had  shown  her  many  experiments,  and  she 
cried  still  she  was  full  of  admiration,  she  departed, 
being  led  out  and  in  by  several  lords  that  were 
there  ;  among  others.  Lord  George  Barkeley  and 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  a  very  pretty  young  man,  the 
Duke  of  Somerset." 

The  excellent  Evelyn  has  recorded  some  of  his 
visits  to  this  extraordinary  woman  : — 

**  ISth  April,  1667. — I  went  to  make  court  to 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Newcastle  at  their  house 
at  Clerkenwell,  being  newly  come  out  of  the 
North.  They  received  me  with  great  kindness, 
and  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  extraordi- 
nary fanciful  habit,  garb,  and  discourse  of  the 
duchess."        •        •        • 

**  25th  April— Yiaited  again  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, with  whom  I  had  been  acquainted  long  be- 
fore in  France,  where  the  duchess  had  obligation 
to  my  wive's  mother  for  her  marriage  there  ;  she 
was  sister  to  Lord  Lucas,  and  maid  of  honor  then 
to  the  queen-mother;  married  in  our  chapel  at 
Paris.  My  wife  being  with  me,  the  duke  and 
dochess  would  both  needs  bring  her  to  the  very 
court."        •        •        • 

'*  97th  Afril.—ln  the  afternoon  I  went  again 
with  my  wife  to  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  who 


received  her  in  a  kind^of  transport,  suitable  to  her 
extravagant  humor  and  dress,  which  was  very 
singular.*' 

"  When  young,"  says  the  duchess,  "  I  took 
great  delight  in  attiring,  fine  dressing,  and  fashions, 
especially  such  fashions  as  I  did  invent  myself,  not 
taking  that  pleasure  in  such  fashions  as  were  in- 
vented by  others :  also  I  did  dislike  any  should 
follow  my  fashions,  for  I  always  took  delight  in 
a  singularity,  even  in  accoutrements  of  habits." 

Candid  enough ! 

"  At  Welbeck,"  says  Walpole,  "  there  is  a 
whole-length  of  the  duchess  in  a  theatric  habit, 
which,  tradition  says,  she  generally  wore." 

Pepys,  the  most  entertaining  of  journalists,  has 
spoken  of  the  duchess  and  her  doings  in  several 
places  throughout  his  interesting  Diary : — 

"  30/A  March,  1667.— To  see  the  silly  play  of 
my  Lady  Newcastle's,  called  The  Humorous 
Lovers  ;  the  most  silly  thing  that  ever  came  upon 
a  stage.  I  was  sick  to  see  it,  but  yet  would  not 
have  but  seen  it,  that  I  might  the  better  under- 
stand her."*  •        •        • 

**  nth  April—To  Whitehall,  thinking  there  to 
have  seen  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle's  coming  this 
night  to  court  to  make  a  visit  to  the  queen,  the 
kin^  having  been  with  her  yesterday,  to  make  her 
a  visit  since  her  coming  to  town.  The  whole 
story  of  this  lady  is  a  romance,  and  all  she  does  is 
romantic.  Her  footmen  in  velvet  coats,  and  her- 
self in  an  antique  dress,  as  they  say ;  and  was 
the  other  day  at  her  own  pla^,  The  Humorous 
Lovers;  the  most  ridiculous  thmg  that  ever  was 
wrote,  but  yet  she  and  her  lord  mightily  pleased 
with  it ;  and  she  at  the  end  made  her  respects  to 
the  players  from  her  box,  and  did  give  them 
thanks.  There  is  as  much  expectation  of  her 
coming  to  court,  that  so  people  may  come  to  see 
her  as  if  it  were  the  Queen  of  Sweden  :  but  I  lost 
my  labor,  for  she  did  not  come  this  night." 

On  the  26th  of  the  same  moiith  and  the  same 
year,  (April,  1667,)  Pepys,  saw  his  romantic 
duchess  for  the  first  time.  His  entry  is  in  his 
usual  short  picturesque  style  : — 

*'  Met  my  Lady  Newcastle  going  with  her 
coaches  and  footmen  all  in  velvet ;  herself  (whom 
I  never  saw  before)  as  I  have  heard  her  of^en  de- 
scribed, (for  all  the  town-talk  is  now-a-days  of  her 
extravagancies,)  with  her  velvet  cap,  her  hair 
about  her  ears  ;  many  black  patches,  because  of 
pimples  about  her  mouth ;  naked-necked,  without 
anything  about  it,  and  a  black  just-au-corps.  She 
seemed  to  me  a  very  comely  woman  :  but  I  hope 
to  see  more  of  her  on  May-aay." 

Well,  May-day  came,  and  Pepys  and  his  friend 
Sir  William  Penn  went  by  "  coach,  Tiburne  way, 
into  the  Park,  where  a  horrid  dust,  and  number  of 
coaches,  without  pleasure  or  order.  That  which 
we,  and  almost  all  went  for,  was  to  see  my  lady 
Newcastle ;  which  we  could  not,  she  being  fol- 
lowed and  crowded  upon  by  coaches  all  the  way 
she  went,  that  nobody  could  come  near  her  ;  only 
I  could  see  she  was  in  a  large  black  coach  adorned 
with  silver  instead  of  gold,  and  so  white  curtains, 
and  everything  black  and  white,  and  herself  in  her 
cap."  "  On  the  tenth,"  says  Pepys,  **  I  drove 
hard  towards  Clerkenwell,  thinking  to  have  over- 
taken my  Lady  Newcastle,  whom  I  saw  before  us 
in  her  coach,  with  a  hundred  boys  and  girls  run 
ning  looking  upon  her ;  but  I  could  not :  and  so 

*  7%e  Humorous  Loners  is  the  work  of  the  duke,  not 
01  the  duchess. 
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she  got  home  before  I  could  come  op  to  her.  But 
I  will  get  a  time  to  see  her."  If  this  time  ever 
canie,  Mr.  Pepys  overlooked  its  entr}r.  His  hst 
notice  of  the  duchess  refers  to  the  biography  of 
her  husband  : — 

'*  V^h  March,  1668.— Home,  and,  in  h,vm  to 
my  eyes,  staid  reading  the  ridiculous  history  of  my 
Lord  Newcastle,  wrote  by  his  wife ;  which  shows 
her  to  be  a  mad,  conceited,  ridiculous  woman,  and 
he  an  ass  to  sufiTer  her  to  write  what  she  writes  to 
and  of  him." 

The  plays,  poems,  letters,  essays,  and  philo- 
sophical fancies  of  the  duchess  fill  some  twelve 
folio  volumes;  all  are  scarce  and  all  are  inter- 
esting. 

**  My  great  desire,"  says  the  duchess,  '*  is  to  be 
had  in  remembrance  in  after-ages.  All  I  desire  is 
fame  ;  I  would  rather  venture  an  indiscretion,  than 
lose  the  hopes  of  a  fame." 

Unfortunately,  her  knowledge  was  more  multi- 
farious than  exact ;  and  her  reason,  overraled  by 
an  overflowing  fancy,  controlled  by  no  kind  of 
judgment  or  taste.  She  was  indebted  to  herself 
for  all  her  thoughts,  reading-little,  and  talking  but 
with  her  lord  or  her  attendants.  Yet  this  mascu- 
line-minded but  misdirected  woman  lived  on  in  the 
belief — ^the  pleasing  belief— that  she  would  stand 
high  with  posterity  as  an  authoress. 

**  Perchance,"  she  says,  **  many  that  read  this 
book  will  hardly  understand  it.  •  •  •  I  verily 
believe  that  ignorance  and  present  envy  will  slight 
my  book,  yet  I  make  no  question,  when  envy  is 
worn  out  by  time,  but  understanding  will  remem- 
ber me  in  afWr-ages." 

The  work  by  which  the  dncheas  is  best  knows 
is  the  life  of  her  husband,  the  ridiculous  history  to 
which  Pepys,  as  we  have  seen,  alludes.  Nor  is 
the  title  the  least  curious  part  of  this  curious  com- 
pilation ;  Jones'  magnificent  portico  to  St.  PavVs 
was  not  more  stately  or  taking  than  this  doorway 
of  the  duchess  :-^ 

The  Life 
of  the 
Thrice  Noble,  High  and  Puissant  Prinee 
William  Cavekdishb, 
Duke,  Marquess,  and  Earl  o{ Newcastle;  Earl  of 
Ogle,  Viscount  Mansfield;  and  Baron  of  Bolso- 
ver,  of  Ogle,  Bothal,  and  Hevpk  ;    Gentleman 
of  His  Majesty *s  Bed-chamber ;   one  of  His 
Majesties     Most    Honorably    Privy    Councel; 
Knight  of  the  most  Noble  Order  of  the  Gaiter ; 
His  Majesties  Lieutenant  of  the  County  and 
Town  of  Nottingham;   and  Justice  in  Ayie 
Trent-North :  who  had  the  honor  to  be  Gover- 
nor to  our  Most  Glorious  King,  and  Gracioos 
Soveraign,  in  his  Youth,  when  he  was  Prince 
of  Wales ;  and  soon  sAer  was  made  Captain 
General  of  all  the  Provinces  beyond  the  River 
of  Trent,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Kmgdom  of 
England,  with  Power,  by  a  special  CommissioD, 
to  make  Knights. 

WRITTEN 

By  the   Thrice  Noble,   lUustrious  and  Endlent 
Princess, 
Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle, 
His  Wife. 
London 
Printed  by  A.  Maxwell,  in  the  year  1667. 
rfolio.] 
This  is  lengthy  and  pompons  enough ;  bat  so 
one  page  is  free  from  vanity,  from  folly,  afleetsr 
tion,  and  good  sense. 
I     "  Such  a  book,  for  instaooe,"  says  Charlei 
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Lunb,  «'  as  the  Uft  of  the  Dvke  of  Newcastle  hy 
kit  DucheMs;  no  casket  is  rich  enough,  no  easing 
soffieiently  datable,  to  honor  and  keep  safe  such  a 
jewel."* 

*'  When  I  first  intended,"  says  the  duchess, 
**  to  write  this  history,  knowing  myself  to  be  no 
acholmr,  and  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  writing  his- 
tories, I  desir^  my  lord,  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  let  me  have  some  elegant  and  learned  historian 
to  assist  me :  which  request  his  grace  would  not 
grant  me;  saying,  that  having  never  had  any 
assistance  in  uie  writing  of  my  former  books,  1 
ahoald  have  no  other  in  the  writing  of  his  life,  but 
the  informations  from  himself  and  his  secretary,  of 
the  chief  transactions  and  fortunes  occurring  in  it, 
to  the  time  he  married  me.  I  humbly  answered, 
that  without  a  learned  assistant  the  whole  history 
would  be  defective ;  but  he  replied,  that  trutlk 
oonld  not  be  defective.  I  said  again,  that  rhetoric 
did  adorn  truth ;  and  he  answered,  that  rhetoric 
was  fitter  for  falsehoods  than  truths.  Thus  was  1 
forced  by  his  grace's  commands  to  write  this  his- 
tory in  my  own  plain  style,  without  elegant 
HoariBhings  or  exqusite  method." 

Her  grace  went  resolutely  to  work  at  once  :*- 
''  I  am  resolved  to  write  in  a  natural,  plain  style, 
without  Latin  sentences,  moral  instructions,  politic 
designs,  or  feigned  orations."  "  I  write  it,"  she 
says,  '*  whilst  my  noble  lord  is  yet  alive,  and  at 
■och  a  time  wherein  truth  may  be  declared  and 
falsehood  contradicted ;  and  I  challenge  any  one 
(although  I  be  a  woman)  to  contradict  anything  I 
have  set  down,  or  prove  it  to  be  otherwise  than 
truth,"  But  for  the  composition  and  style,  she 
says  : — *'  Nobody  can  certainly  be  more  ready  to 
find  faults  in  this  work  than  I  am  to  confess 
them." 

Of  the  principal  passage  of  his  life  his  lordship 
bimaelf  informed  her ;  other  intelligence  she  had 
from  Rolleston,  his  secretary.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion  to  inquire  into  these ;  ''  they  are  as  full  of 
truth  as  of  words,"  she  herself  says,  and  at  this 
distance  of  time  it  would  be  unfair  to  question  or 
impugn  in  any  way  her  statements.  We  are  told, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  the 
annual  rental  of  his  lordship's  estates  was  about 
93,393/.  104.  Id,  (for  stewards'  accounu  deal 
always  in  pence,)  and  that  in  three  entertainments 
to  Charles  I.  he  had  spent  the  income  of  a  year. 
Lord  Clarendon  bears  testimony  to  the  magnifi- 
cence of  these  feasts.  A  pound  then  was  equal  to 
^ye  pounds  of  our  money. 

The  duchess'  admiration  of  her  husband,  whom 
she  had  looked  up  to  from  the  first,  is  perhaps 
pardonable— it  certainly  is  amusing.  "  His  be- 
havior," she  says,  is  manly  without  formality,  and 
free  without  constraint."  ''1  have  observed," 
she  says  in  another  place,  *'  that  many,  by  flatter- 
ing poets,  have  been  compared  to  Cesar,  without 
desert ;  but  this  I  dare  freely,  and  without  flattery, 
say  of  my  lord,  that  though  he  had  not  Cssar's 
fortune,  yet  he  wanted  not  C»sar*s  courage,  nor 
his  prudence,  nor  his  good-nature,  nor  his  wit. 
Nay,  in  some  particulars,  he  did  more  than  Cssar 
ever  did."  After  this  we  may  expect  to  hear  her 
say,  as  say  she  does,  that  *'  he  was  the  best  Ijrric 
and  dramatic  poet  of  his  age!"  without  wonder. 
Nor  can  one  refrain  from  a  smile  when  they  read 
that  Archbishop  Laud  (who  had  left  her  husband  a 
diamond  pin  of  the  value  of  jE^SOO)  once  said  to 
King  Charles,  and  the  bequest  confirmed  the  ob- 
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serration,  *'  That  my  lord  was  one  of  the  wisest 
and  prudentest  persons  that  ever  he  was  acquaint- 
ed with." 

AU  this  is,  as  Lamb  thought,  exquisitely  de- 
lightful. But  the  duchess  is  not  always  in  the 
vein  of  exorbitant  panegyric,  but  lets  ns  see  at 
times  a  little  of  domestic  portrait-painting  in 
words.  "  In  short,"  she  says,  "  I  knew  him  not 
addicted  to  any  manner  of  vice  except  that  he  has 
been  a  great  lover  and  admirer  of  the  female  sex ; 
which,  whether  it  be  so  great  a  crime  as  to  con- 
demn him  for  it,  I  '11  leave  to  the  judgment  of 
young  gallants  and  beautiful  ladies."  She  then 
enlarges  on  the  elegance  of  his  exterior,  the  be- 
comingness  of  his  dress,  on  his  diet,  and  discourse. 
Of  his  diet,  she  writes,  *'  He  makes  but  one  meal 
a  day,  at  which  he  drinks  two  good  glasses  of 
small  beer— one  about  the  beginning,  the  other  at 
the  end  thereof,  and  a  little  glass  of  sack  in  the 
middle  of  his  dinner ;  which  glass  of  sack  he  also 
uses  in  the  morning  for  his  breakfast,  with  a  morsel 
of  bread.  His  sapper  consists  of  an  egg  and  a 
draught  of  small  beer."  The  duchess  herself 
lived  on  hoiUd  chickens  and  water;  her  mind,  she 
says,  was  so  active^  that  her  appetite  became 
passive. 

There  is  much  of  what  Fanny  Kemble  calls 
dear  good  little  me  in  all  her  ladyship's  writings. 
Thus,  she  tells  us  (and  how  desirable  is  the  infor- 
mation) that  she  cared  not  for  cards  or  for  revel- 
lings  :— 

"  As  for  dancing,  although  it  be  a  graceful  art, 
and  becoroeth  unmarried  persons  well,  yet,  for 
those  that  are  married,  it  is  too  light  an  action, 
disagreeing  with  the  gravity  thereof."  •  •  • 
'*  I  am  as  fearful  as  a  hare ;  for  I  start  at  the  noise 
of  a  popgun,  and  shut  my  eyes  at  the  sight  of  a 
sword,  and  run  away  at  the  least  alarm."  •  •  • 
'*  I  speak  but  little,  because  I  am  given  to  con- 
templation ;  and  though  I  have  seen  much  com- 
pany, I  have  conversed  with  few,  for  my  nature 
being  dull  and  heavy,  and  my  disposition  not 
merry,  makes  me  think  myself  not  fit  for  company ; 
for  I  take  conversation  to  be  in  talking,  which  I 
have  not  practised  very  much,  unless  it  be  to  par- 
ticular friends,  for  naturally  I  am  so  weddea  to 
contemplation,  that  many  times,  when  I  have  been 
in  company,  I  had  not  known  one  word  they  have 
said,  by  reason  my  busy  thoughts  had  stopped  the 
sense  of  my  hearing." 

In  learning  languages  she  had  a  natural  stupidity. 

"  I  understand  no  other  language  than  my  own ; 
not  French,  although  I  was  in  France  five  years. 
Neither  do  I  understand  my  own  native  language 
very  well ;  for  there  are  many  words  I  know  not 
what  they  signify."  •  •  •  «  I  think  it  against 
nature,"  she  says  in  another  place,  *'for  a  woman  to 
speak  right;  for  my  part,  I  confess  I  cannot." 
•  •  •  «<  As  for  the  grammar  part,  I  confess  I 
am  no  scholar."  •  •  •  "My  fancy  is  so 
quick,  that  it  is  quicker  than  the  pen  with  which  I 
write ;  insomuch,  that  my  ideas  are  many  times 
lost  through  the  slowness  of  my  hand,  and  yet  I 
write  so  fast,  as  I  stay  not  so  long  as  to  make 
perfect  letters." 

What  she  was  writing,  she  tells  us,  she  ut- 
tered audibly,  and  that  her  waiting-maids  deci- 
phered her  hieroglyphics,  and  at  times  took  down 
the  wisdom  that  fell  from  her  lips.  "Many 
times,"  she  confesses,  "  I  did  not  peruse  the 
copies  that  were  transcribed,  lest  they  should  dis- 
tract my  following  conceptions  ;  by  which  neglect 
many  errors  have  slipt  into  my  works." 
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She  has  defended  her  own  aathorship,  howeTer, 
and  ably,  too. 

*< Instead,"  she  says,  "of  running,  like  other 
wives,  from  church  to  chnreh,  from  ball  to  ball,  from 
collation  to  collation,  gossiping  from  house  to  house, 
I  dance  a  measure  with  the  muses,  feast  with  the 
sciences,  and  sit  and  discourse  with  the  arts.  Our 
sex  takes  so  much  delight  in  dressing  and  adorning 
themaehes,  as  we,  for  the  most  part,  make  our 
gowns  our  books,  our  laces  our  lines,  our  embroid- 
eries our  letters,  and  our  dressings  are  the  time  of 
our  study ;  and  instead  of  turning  over  solid  leaves, 
we  turn  our  hair  into  curls."  •  •  •  '^Sure 
this  kind  of  work,"  she  apologetically  adds,  **  is 
better  than  to  sit  still  and  censure  my  neighbor's 
actions,  which  nothing  concerns  me,  or  to  condemn 
their  humors  because  they  do  not  sympathize  with 
mine,  or  their  lawful  recreations,  because  thev  are 
not  agreeable  to  my  delight;  or  ridiculously  to 
laugh  at  my  neighbors'  clothes,  if  they  are  not  of 
the  mode,  color,  or  cut,  or  the  ribbon  tied  with  a 
mode-knot ;  or  to  busy  myself  out  of  the  sphere  of 
our  sex,  as  in  politics  of  state ;  or  to  preach  false 
doctrine  in  a  tub,  or  to  entertain  myself  in  heark- 
ening to  vain  flatteries,  or  to  the  incitements  of 
evil  persuasions,  when  all  these  follies  and  many 
more,  may  be  cut  off  by  such  innocent  work  as 
this."    •    •    • 

And  to  the  reader  of  her  Poems  and  Fancies  she 
says, 

*'  Pray  be  not  too  severe  in  yonr  censures,  for  I 
have  no  children  to  employ  my  care  and  attend- 
ance on  ;  and  mv  lord's  estate  bein^  taken  away, 
had  nothing  for  housewifery,  or  thnfty  industry  to 
employ  myself  in."  •  •  •  "I  began  a  liook 
about  three  Tears  since,"  says  this  scribbling 
duchess,  *'  which  I  intend  to  name  TA«  World's 
Olio ;  and  when  I  come  into  Flanders,  where  those 
papers  are,  I  will,  if  Grod  give  me  life  and  health, 
finish  it  and  send  it  forth  in  print.  1  imagine  all  those 
that  have  read  my  former  books  will  say  that  I 
ha,ve  writ  enough,  unless  they  were  better ;  but  say 
what  you  will,  it  pleaseth  me,  and  since  my  de^. 
lights  are  harociless,  I  will  satisfy  my  humor. 

For  had  my  brain  as  many  fancies  in  't 
To  fill  the  world,  I  'd  put  them  all  in  print ; 
No  matter  whether  thev  be  well  expreas'd. 
My  will  is  done — and  tnat  please  woman  best !" 

A  determined  authoress,  indeed  !  '<  This  is  to 
let  you  know,"  she  says,  at  another  time,  *'  that 
my  book  is  neither  wise,  witty,  nor  methodical, 
but  various  and  extravagant.  I  doubt  it  will 
never  gain  applause." 

There  were  many  in  the  duchess'  dav  who  af- 
firmed that  her  conceptions  transcended  her  capac- 
ity, denying  her  to  be  the  true  authoress  of  them. 
'*  As  for  my  being,"  she  says  to  the  duke,  *<  the 
true  and  only  authoress  of  them,  your  lordship 
knows  best,  and  my  attending  servants  are  wit- 
ness that  I  have  had  none  but  my  own  thoughts, 
fancies  and  speculations  to  assist  me ;  and,  as  soon 
as  I  have  set  them  down,  I  send  them  to  those 
that  are  to  transcribe  them  and  fit  them  for  the 
press." 

**  Truly,"  says  the  duke,  in  h\^  justification*  of 
his  duchess,  *'  she  did  never  imp  her  high^ying 

•^^'An  EpisUe  to  Jnstifie  the  Lady  Newcastle  and 
Truth  against  Falsehood,  saying  those  false  and  nmli- 
cious  Aspersions  of  her,  that  she  was  not  Authfv  of  her 
Books."— />%#  foL  Lond.  1662. 


fancies  with  any  old  broken  feathers  oat  of  any 
univeraity.  As  for  her  Poems,  where  are  the  ex- 
ceptions, to  these !  Marry,  they  miss  sometimes 
in  the  numbers  and  in  the  rhymes.  It  is  weD 
known  by  the  copies,  that  those  faults  lie  most 
upon  the  corrector  and  the  printer ;  bat  put  the 
case,  there  might  be  some  slips  in  that  kind,  is  aQ 
the  book  damned  for  it? — No  mercy,  gentlemen? 
When,  for  the  numbers,  every  schoolboy  can 
make  them,  on  his  fingers,  and  for  his  rhymes, 
Fenner*  would  have  put  down  Ben  Jonaon  ;  and 
yet  neither  the  boy  nor  Fenner  so  good  noeu ! 
No,  it  is  neither  of  those  that  either  makes  or 
condemns  a  poet;  it  is  new-born  and  creating 
fancies  that  glorifies  a  poet ;  and  in  her  book  of 
poems  I  am  sure  there  is  excellent  and  new  fan- 
cies, as  have  not  been  writ  by  any ;  and  that  it 
waa  only  writ  by  her  is  the  greatest  truth  in  the 
world.  It  is  said  she  has  not  the  experience  or 
the  terms.  But  here 's  the  crime — ^a  lady  writes 
them,  and  to  intrench  ao  much  on  the  inale  pre- 
rogative is  not  to  be  forgiven ;  but  I  know  gown- 
men  will  be  more  civil  to  her,  becaase  ahe  is  of 
the  gown  too,  and  therefore,  I  am  confident,  will 
defend  her  and  truth." 

She  was  accused  of  pilfering  from  Bee  Cartes 
and  Hobbes ;  and,  in  her  vindication  of  henelf, 
telle  us  what  she  knew  of  these  two  extraordinary 
men. 

«  Some  say  that,  from  my  Book  of  Philosopkff 
it  aeems  as  if  I  had  conversed  with  Des  Carles  or 
Master  Hobbes,  or  both,  or  have  frequented  their 
studies,  by  reading  thenr  works ;  but  I  cannot  say 
but  I  have  seen  them  both ;  but,  upon  my  con- 
science, I  never  spake  to  Monaieur  lies  Cartes  in 
my  life,  nor  ever  understood  what  he  said,  for  he 
spake  no  English,  and  I  understand  no  other  lan- 
guage, and  Uiose  times  I  saw  him,  which  was 
twice  at  dinner  with  my  lord  at  Paris,  he  did  ap- 
pear to  me  a  man  of  the  fewest  words  I  ever 
heard.  And  for  Master  Hobbes,  it  is  true  I  have 
had  the  like  good  fortune  to  aee  him,  and  that 
very  often,  with  my  lord  at  dinner,  for  I,  conven- 
ing seldom  with  any  atranger,  had  no  other  time 
to  see  those  two  famous  philosophers ;  yet  I  never 
heard  Master  Hobbes,  to  my  best  remembrance, 
treat  or  discourse  of  philosophy ,  nor  I  never  spake 
to  Maater  Hobbes  twenty  words  in  my  life.  I 
cannot  say  I  did  not  ask  him  a  question  ;  for  when 
I  was  in  London  I  met  him,  and  told  him,  as  truly 
I  was,  very  glad  to  aee  him,  and  naked  him  if  he 
would  pleaae  do  me  that  honor  to  atay  at  dinner ; 
but  he  with  great  civility  refused  me,  as  hariflg 
some  business  which,  I  suppose,  required  bit  ab- 
sence." 

The  duchess,  however,  admits  that,  at  times, 
the  duke  asaisted  her,  with  '*  this  my  lord  writ," 
and  such  like  acknowledgmenU :  *'  For  I  being 
no  lyrio  poet,  my  lord  supplied  that  defect  of  my 
brain  with  the  superfluity  of  his  own  brain ;  thus 
our  wits  join  as  in  matrimony — my  lord's  the 
masculine,  mine  the  feminine  wit,  which  is  so 
small  glory  to  me  that  we  are  married  seals, 
bodies,  and  brains."  **  What  a  picture  of  foolish 
nobility,"  saya  Walpole,  **  was  this  sutely  poeiie 
couple,  retired  to  their  own  little  domain,  and  in* 
toxicatiog  one  another  with  circumsuntial  flattery 
on  what  was  of  no  consequence  to  no  mortal  but 
themselves !"  Welbeck  was,  at  leaat,  as  Giflbrd 
savs,  when  commenting  on  this  passage,  as  big  •* 
Walpole 's  baby-house  at  Strawberry  Hill. 

*  See  Gifibid*s  Ben  Jonson,  vU.  438. 
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The  folio  works  of  this  indefstigsble  woman 
mn  stored  with  prefaces,  notices,  dedications, 
apologies  and  adTcrtisements.  Every  idea  she 
considered  of  consequence,  erery  fear  required  its 
oonoutial  to  paper,  the  duke  interested  himself  in 
ber  pursuits,  and  wh^,  she  thought,  should  not 
the  public  participate  m  their  pleasure  1  Some  of 
her  requests  from  her  readers  are  characteristic. 
**  Let  me  entreat  you,"  she  says,  **  to  consider 
only  the  fancies  in  this  my  book  of  poems,  and  not 
the  language,  numbers,  nor  rhymes,  nor  false 
printing  ;  for  if  you  do  you  will  be  my  condem- 
ning judge,  which  will  grieve  my  muse."  This  is 
before  her  Poems  and  Fancies ;  at  page  123  of  the 
same  volume,  she  writes  : — 

**  I  must  entreat  my  noble  reader  to  read  this 
part  of  my  book  very  slow,  and  to  obsenre  very 
strictly  every  word  they  read  ;  because,  in  mo8t 
of  these  poems,  every  word  is  a  fancy.  Where- 
iore,  if  they  lose  by  not  marking,  or  skip  by  too 
hastv  reading,  they  will  entangle  the  sense  of  the 
whole  copy." 

At  page  812  :— 

**  I  know  those  that  are  strict  and  nice  about 
phrases,  and  the  placing  of  words,  will  carp  at  my 
Dock,  inasmuch  as  I  have  chose  to  leave  the  ele- 
gance of  words  rather  than  abstract  the  sense  of 
the  matter : — 

When  that  a  book  doth  from  the  press  come  new, 
All  boy  or  borrow  it,  this  book  to  view, 
Not  out  of  love  of  learning  and  of  wit. 
But  to  find  faulu  that  they  may  censure  it." 

*'  Excuse  and  pardon  me,"  she  says  in  another 

Cse,  "  for  making  all  this  noise  about  my  own 
ks  ;  I  have  launched  my  labors  into  the  world, 
and  am  rejoicing  at  my  own  handiwork  : — 

Just  like  a  bird,  when  her  young  are  in  nest, 
Goes  in  and  out,  and  hops,  and  takes  no  rest ; 
But  when  their  young  are  fledg'd,  their  heads  out- 
peep  ; 
Loid  !  what  a  chirping  does  the  old  one  keep  !" 

A  natural  image  naturally  expressed. 

The  duchess'  most  unreadable  works  are  her 
six-and-twenty  plays.  Langbaine,  however,  ven- 
tured a  commendation  in  their  behalf. 

••  I  know  there  are  some,"  he  writes,  "  that 
have  but  a  mean  opinion  of  her  plays ;  but  if  it  be 
considered  that  both  the  language  and  plots  of 
them  are  all  her  own,  I  think  she  ought,  with  jus- 
tice, to  be  preferred  to  others  of  her  sex  which 
have  built  their  fame  on  other  people*s  founda- 


Something  like  this  the  duchess  herself  says,  in 
the  genera]  prologue,  where  the  reader  is  entreat- 
ed not  to  try  her  performances  by  the  master-hand 
of  Jonson's  muse : — 

"  What  length  of  time  he  took  those  plays  to 

write, 
I  eannot  guess,  not  knowing  his  wit's  flight ; 
But  I  have  heard  Ben  Jonson's  plays  came  forth 
To  the  world's  view  as  things  of  a  great  worth ; 
Like  foreign  emperors,  which  do  appear 
Unto  their  subjects  not  'hove  once  a  year ; 
So  did  Ben  Jonson's  plays  so  rarely  pass 
As  one  might  think  they  long  in  writing  was." 
•  •  •  •  • 

*'  Greek,  Latin  poets  I  could  never  read, 
Nor  their  historians,  but  our  English  speed ; 


I  could  not  steal  their  wit,  nor  plots  out  take, 
All  my  plays'  plots  my  own  poor   brain    did 
make." 

Her  Tolume  of  Philosophical  Fancies  was  writ- 
ten in  less  than  three  weeks.    In  what  space  of 
time  she  composed  her  plays  she  has  not  thought ' 
fit  to  tell  us. 

A  lady  of  the  rank,  and  wit,  and  wealth  of  the 
Duchess  of  Newcasde  could  not  be  without  her 
train  of  attendant  flatterers. 

''  Methinks  I  behold  in  you,"  writes  Dryden  to 
the  duke,  before  he  had  lost  the  art  of  praisings* 
''another  Caius  Marius,  who,  in  the  extremity  of 
his  age,  exercised  himself  almost  every  morning  in 
the  Campus  Martins,  amongst  the  youthful  nobility 
of  Rome ;  and  afterwards,  in  your  retirements, 
when  you  do  honor  to  poetry,  by  employing  part  of 
your  leisure  in  it,  I  regard  you  as  another  Silios 
Italicus,  who  having  passed  over  his  consulship 
with  applause,  dismissed  himself  from  business 
and  from  the  gown,  and  employed  his  age  among 
the  shades  in  the  reading  and  imitation  of  Virgil. 
In  which,"  he  adds,  'Mest  anything  should  be 
wanting  to  your  happiness,  you  have,  by  a  rare 
eflfect  of  fortune,  found  in  the  person  of  your  ex- 
cellent lady,  not  only  a  lover,  but  a  partner  of 
your  studies ;  a  lady  whom  one  may  justly  equal 
with  the  Sappho  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  Sulpitia  of 
the  Romans;  who,  by  bein^  taken  into  your 
bosom,  seems  to  be  inspired  with  your  genius,  and 
by  writing  the  history  of  your  life  in  so  masculine 
a  style,  has  already  placed  you  in  the  number  of 
the  heroes.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  your 
grace  has  received  a  double  satisfaction,  the  one 
to  see  yourself  consecrated  to  immortality  while 
you  are  yet  alive ;  the  other,  to  have  your  praises 
celebrated  by  so  dear,  so  just,  and  so  pious  an  his- 
torian." 

This  was  the  age  of  flattery,  and  Shadwell  and 
Flecknoe  pursued  the  duke  and  the  duchess  with 
the  same  sort  of  adulatory  language ;  but  it  cannot 
be  concealed  that  the  excellent-minded  Evelyn  has 
the  better  of  them  in  the  force  and  variety  of  his 
encomiums.  Her  grace  had  made  him  a  present 
of  her  works,  (complete,)  and  of  her  hosband's 
very  useful  book  of  Horsemanship,  and  Evelyn's 
acknowledgment  is  an  unrivalled  piece  of  forced 
and  foolish  flattery :  a  complete  ransacking  of  the 
names  of  illustrious  ladies  of  all  countries  and  of 
all  ages. 

**Ido  not  intend,"  says  Evelyn,  "to  write  a 
panegyric  of  your  virtues,  which  all  the  world  ad- 
mires, lest  the  indignity  of  my  style  should  pro- 
fane a  thing  so  sacred  ;  but  to  repeat  my  admira- 
tion of  your  genius  and  sublime  wit,  so  compre- 
hensive of  the  most  abstracted  appearances,  and  so 
admirable  in  your  sex,  or  rather  in  your  grace's 
person  alone,  which  I  never  call  to  mind  but  to 
rank  amongst  the  heroines,  and  constellate  with 
the  graces.  Such  of  ancient  days  was  Ze nobis, 
queen  of  Palmyra,  that  writ  the  history  of  her 
country,  as  your  grace  has  done  that  of  my  lord 
duke  your  husband,  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to 
posterity.  Your  grace  has  title  to  all  her  perfec- 
tions. Such  was  Anna  Commena,  who  called 
Alexius  father,  and  writ  fifteen  books  of  history. 
Such  was  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna,  St.  Bridget, 
and  Therese  (fur  even  the  greatest  saints  have 
cultivated  the  sciences.)  Such  was  Fulvia  Mor 
ata,  Isabella  Andreini,  Margarite  of  Yalois  (sister 

*  See  his  Dedication  to  Plutarch's  Uves, 
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10  Francis  I.,)  whose  novels  are  equal  to  those  of 
the  witty  Boccaccio.  But  all  these  summed  up 
together  possess  hut  that  divided  which  your 
grace  retains  in  one.  For  what  of  sublime  and 
worthy  in  the  nature  of  things  does  not  your 
grace  comprehend  and  explain!" 

Surely  the  arrow  of  adulation  is  here  drawn  to 
the  head ;  and  this  is  the  mighty  pretender,  too, 
to  the  science,  philosophy,  and  poetry  of  the 
Diary  of  the  same  individual ! 

Soothed  with  a  series  of  letters  full  of  flattery 
of  this  description,  and  buoyed  up  with  a  belief 
that  her  fame  would  stand  high,  and  securely  high 
with  posterity,  the  duchess  descended  quietly  to 
the  grave,  as  Fulman  informs  us,  on  the  7th  Jan- 
uary, 1673--4.  The  produce  of  her  brain  was 
her  only  offspring.  The  duke  survived  her  some 
three  years,  when  he  was  laid  by  the  side  of  his 
wife  and  biographer,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Michael, 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  there  is  to  this  day 
a  stately  monument  to  their  memories,  (erected  at 
the  duke's  expense,)  with  an  inscription  which 
has  called  forth  the  admiration  of  Addison,  and  of 
Mr.  Washington  Irving  : — 

'*  Here  lies  the  loyal  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his 
Duchess,  his  second  wife,  by  whom  he  had  no 
issue.  Her  name  was  Margaret  Lucas,  youngest 
sister  to  Lord  Lucas  of  Colchester,  a  noble  family, 
for  all  the  brothers  were  valiant,  and  all  the  sisters 
virtuous.  This  duchess  was  a  wise,  witty  and 
learned  lady,  which  her  many  books  do  well  testify ; 
she  was  a  most  virtuous,  and  loving,  and  careful 
wife,  and  was  with  her  lord  all  the  time  of  his 
banishment  and  miseries ;  and  when  they  came 
home,  never  parted  with  him  in  his  solitary  retire- 
ments." 

This  is  evidently,  in  part,  the  composition  of  the 
duchess  herself;  it  is  very  beautiful. 

We  have  as  yet  but  looked  upon  the  eccentrici- 
ties of  this  extraordinary  woman,  whom  it  has  been 
too  long  the  custom  to  decry.  There  is  no  volume 
altogether  without  its  good,  without  a  redeeming 
sentence,  without  something  to  praise.  The  oc- 
casional poetry  and  good  sense  and  wit  of  the 
duchess  atone  for  all  her  whims  and  oddities  of 
thought  and  manner.  Her  verse  is  eminently  char- 
acteristic— vigorous  at  times,  and  at  times  poetical. 
We  select  a  ^w  pieces  not  generally  known : — 

'*  ▲   REQUEST   TO   MY   FRIENDS. 

When  I  am  dead  and  buried  lie 
Within  a  grave,  if  friends  pass  by, 
Let  them  not  turn  away  their  sight. 
Because  they  would  forget  me  quite ; 
But  on  my  grave  a  tear  let  fall, 
And  me  unto  remembrance  call. 
Then  may  my  ashes  rise  that  tear  to  meet, 
Receive  it  in  my  urn  like  balsam  sweet. 

(J  you  that  are  my  dearest  friends,  do  not. 
When  I  am  dead,  lie  in  the  grave  forgot, 
But  let  me,  in  your  mind,  as  one  thought  be ; 
So  shall  I  live  still  in  your  memory. 
If  you  had  died  my  heart  still  should  have  been 
A  room  to  keep  and  hang  your  pictures  in." 

Here  is  what  she  calls  '*  An  Elegy,"  pretty  and 
fanciful  in  the  extreme  .-^ 

'*  Her  corpse  was  borne  to  church  on  gray-goose 

mng. 
Her  sheet  was  paper-white  to  lap  her  in. 
And  cotton  dyed  with  ink  her  covering  black. 
With  letters  for  her  scutcheon's  print  in  that ; 


Fancies  bound  up  with  verse^  a  garland  made. 
And  at  the  head  upon  her  hearse  was  laid ; 
And  numbers  ten  did  bear  her  to  the  grave. 
The  Muses  nine  a  fmmument  her  gave." 

Nor  is  what  she  styles  **  A  Farewell  to  the 
Muses"  without  its  excellencies : — 

**  Farewell,  my  Muse,  thou  gentle,  harmless  sprite, 
That  us'd  to  haunt  me  in  the  dead  of  night. 
And  on  the  pillow  where  my  bead  I  laid 
Thou  sit'st  close  by,  and  with  my  fancies  play'd ; 
Sometimes  upon  my  eyes  you  dancing  skip, 
Making  a  vision  of  some  fine  landskip. 
Thus  with  your  sportings  kept  me  oft  awake, 
Not  with  your  noise,  for  ne'er  a  word  yon  spake ; 
But  with  your  fairy-dancing,  circling  wind. 
Upon  a  hill  of  thoughts  within  my  miod . 
When  't  was  your  aport  to  blow  out  every  light. 
Then  I  did  rest,  and  sleep  out  all  the  night. 

The  following  is  impressive,  but  careless  in  its 
execution  :— 

"  Great  God,  from  Thee  all  infinites  do  flow. 
And  by  Thy  power  from  thence  effects  do  grow, 
Thou  order'dst  all  degrees  of  matter,  just 
As  't  is  Thy  will  and  pleasure — move  it  most. 
And  by  Thy  knowledge  order'dst  all  the  best — 
For  in  Thy  knowledge  doth  Thy  wisdom  rest. 
And  wisdom  cannot  order  things  amiss, 
For  where  disorder  is,  no  wisdom  is. 
Besides,  great  God,  Thy  will  is  just ;  for  why? 
Thy  will  still  on  Thy  wisdom  doth  rely. 
O,  pardon.  Lord,  for  what  I  now  here  speak 
Upon  a  guess — my  knowledge  is  but  weak. 
But  Thou  hast  made  such  creatures  as  mankind, 
And  giv*8t  them  something  which  we  call  a  mind ; 
Always  in  motion,  never  quiet  lies, 
Until  the  figure  of  his  body  dies. 
His  several  thoughts,  which  several  motions  are. 
Do  raise  up  love  and  hope,  joys,  doubts,  and  fear 
As  love  doth  raise  up  hope,  so  fear  doth  doubt. 
Which  makes  him  seek  to  find  the  great  God  out. 
Self-love  doth  make  him  seek  to  find,  if  he 
Came  from  or  shall  last  to  eternity. 
But  motion  being  slow  makes  knowledge  weak, 
And  then  his  thoughts  'gainst  ignorance  doth  beat. 
As  fluid  waters  'gainst  hard  rocks  do  flow. 
Break  their  soil  streams,  and  so  they  backward  ^ ; 
Just  so  do  thoughts,  and  then  they  backward  slide 
Unto  the  places  where  first  they  did  abide  : 
And  there  in  gentle  murmurs  do  complain 
That  all  their  care  and  labor  is  in  vain. 
But  since  none  knows,  the  great  Creator  most : 
Man,  seek  no  more,  but  in  His  goodness  trust." 

The  prose  of  the  duchess  is  bold  but  involved, 
her  thoughts  and  her  style  are  peculiarly  her  own. 
We  select  a  few  of  her  roost  striking  sentences ; 
the  mind  continually  active,  conld  not  fail  at  times 
to  write  something  that  was  good  : — 

"  The  reason  why  women  are  so  apt  to  talk  too 
much,  is  an  overweening  opinion  of  themselves  io 
thinking  they  speak  well ;  and  striving  to  take  off 
that  blemish  from  their  sex  of  knowing  little,  by 
speaking  much,  as  thinking  that  many  words  have 
the  samn  weight  as  much  knowledoo." 

'*  Courts  should  be  a  pattern  and  an  example  of 
virtue  to  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  being  the 
ruler  and  chief  head  to  direct  the  body  of  state ; 
but  most  commonly,  instead  of  clemency,  justice, 
modesty,  friendshi|),  temperance,  humility,  and 
unity,  there  is  faction,  pride,  ambition,  loxaryt 
covetousness,  hate,  envy,  slander,  treachery,  flat- 
tery, impudence,  and  many  the  like ;  yet  thiey  are 
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ofttnnfiB  oovered  with  a  veil  of  smooth  profeasiooB 
and  protestations,  which  glisters  like  gold  when  it 
is  but  coppered  tinsel." 

*^  Great  memories  are  like  standing  ponds  that 
are  made  with  rain ;  so  that  memory  is  nothing  but 
the  showers  of  other  men's  wits." 

*•  Poetry  is  so  powerful,  and  hath  such  an  at- 
tnctWe  beauty,  that  those  that  can  but  view  her 
perfectly  could  not  but  be  enamored,  her  charms 
do  so  force  affection.  Surely  those  that  do  not 
delight  in  poetry  or  music  have  no  divine  souls  or 
harmonious  thoughts." 

"  Men  who  can  speak  long  and  eloquently,  con- 
trasted with  those  who  can  say  but  little,  but  that 
to  the  point,  are  like  several  sized  candles,  the 
longer  or  shorter  ere  they  come  to  a  snuff." 

*'  Vanity  is  so  natural  to  our  sex,  that  it  were 
nnnatural  not  to  be  vain." 

'*  Platonic  love  is  a  bawd  to  adultery." 

*'  True  affection  is  not  to  be  measured  ;  because 
it  18  like  eternity,  not  to  be  comprised." 

*'  There  is  no  greater  usury  or  extortion  than 
upon  courtesy  ;  for  the  loan  of  money  is  bat  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  in  the  hundred  ;  but  the  loan  of 
courtesy  is  to  enslave  a  man  all  his  life. 

**  Some  have  more  words  than  wit,  and  more  wit 
than  judgment.  And  others  have  more  years  than 
experience,  and  more  experience  than  honesty." 

**Oar  natural  English  tongue  was  significant 
eoongh  without  the  help  of  other  languages ;  but 
as  we  have  merchandia^  for  wares,  so  have  we 
done  for  words ;  but  indeed  we  have  rather  brought 
in  than  carried  out." 

*'  Ben  Jonson,  I  have  heard,  was  of  opinion  that 
a  comedy  was  not  a  natural  or  true  comedy  if  it 
•honld  present  more  than  a  day's  action." 

'*  In  truth,  I  never  heard  any  man  read  well  but 
my  husband,  and  have  heard  him  say,  he  never 
heard  any  man  read  well  but  Ben  Jonson,  and  yet 
he  hath  heard  many  in  his  time." — Letters,  p.  363. 

**  King  James  was  so  great  a  lover  of  peace,  that 
rather  than  he  would  lose  the  delights  of  peace,  he 
would  lie  under  the  infamy  of  being  thought  tim- 
orous ;  for  in  that  it  was  thought  he  had  more  craft 
than  fear." 

"  Children  should  be  taught  at  first  the  best, 
plainest,  and  purest  of  their  language,  and  the  most 
significant  words;  and  not  as  their  nurses  teach 
them,  a  strange  kind  of  gibbridge,  broken  language 
of  their  own  making,  which  is  like  scraps  of  several 
meats  heaped  together,  or  hssh'd,  mixt,  or  minced ; 
so  do  they  the  purest  of  their  language ;  as,  for 
example,  when  nurses  teach  children  to  ^o,  instead 
of  saying,  Gro,  they  say.  Do,  do ;  and  instead  of 
saying,  Come  to  me,  they  say.  Turn  to  me  ;  and 
when  they  newly  come  out  of  a  sleep,  and  cannot 
well  open  their  eyes,  they  do  not  say.  My  child 
cannot  well  open  his  or  her  eyes,  but.  My  child 
tant  open  its  nies ;  and  when  they  should  bid  them 
speak,  they  bid  them  peak  ;  and  when  they  should 
ask  them,  if  they  will  or  would  drink,  they  ask 
them  if  they  will  dinck  ;  and  so  all  the  rest  of  the 
language  they  teach  children  is  after  this  manner. 
•  •  •  •  Likewise  they  learn  them  the  rudest 
language  first ;  as  to  bid  them  say,  such  a  one  lies, 
or  to  call  them  rogues  and  the  like  names,  and  then 
laugh  as  if  it  were  a  witty  jest.  And  as  thejr  breed 
them  in  their  language,  so  they  breed  them  m  their 
sports,  pastimes,  or  exercises,  as  to  play  with  chil- 
dren at  bo-peep,  blindmanVbuff,  and  cock's-hod." 

"  A  gentleman  ought  to  be  skilful  in  the  use  of 
his  sword,  in  the  manage  of  horses,  to  vault,  to 
wrestle,  to  dance :  the  fost  defends  his  honor  and 


country ;  the  next  is  for  command  in  cavalry ;  the 
third  makes  him  ready  in  the  day  of  battle  to  horse 
himself;  the  fourth  keeps  him  from  being  overcome 
by  a  dovni  or  peasant,  for  the  sleights  in  wrestling 
will  overcome  great  streneth;  the  fifth  gives  his 
limbs  a  graceful  motion.  His  exercises  &ould  be 
masculine  :  for  better  it  were  to  see  a  gentleman 
shoe  a  horse,  than  to  play  on  the  viol  or  lute,  vir- 
ginal, or  any  other  musical  instrument;  for  that 
showeth  the  command  man  hath  over  beast.  Or  to 
carry  a  burthen  on  his  back,  than  to  sit  idly  at  cards 
or  dice :  for  idleness  is  like  the  sluggish  worm,  that 
is  neither  able  to  help  nor  defend  itself." 

"  Some,  in  their  praises  of  women,  say,  they 
never  speak  but  their  words  are  too  many  in  num- 
ber for  the  weight  of  the  sense ;  besides,  the  ground 
of  their  discourse  is  impertinent,  as  inquiries  who 
dined  and  ^ho  supped  at  such  a  table ;  what  loohsy 
words,  and  actions  passed  among  the  company ; 
what  addresses  such  a  man  made  to  such  a  woman, 
and  what  encouragement  they  received  in  their 
courtships ;  then  who  was  at  court,  who  at  church ; 
or  slandering  or  defaming  one  another;  or  brag- 
ging of  themselves,  what  clothes  they  have  or  will 
have;  what  coaches  or  lacqueys,  what  love-ser- 
vants they  have  or  may  have ;  what  men  are  like 
to  die  for  love  of  them  ;  what  feast  they  made  for 
such  a  company ;  who  took  them  out  to  dance  at 
ench  a  ball ;  who  ushered  them  out  of  church,  and 
who  they  saw  there,  and  not  of  what  they  heard 
there ;  and  for  their  pastimes,  say  they  are  seldom 
at  home  but  to  receive  visits.  Neither  are  they 
pleased  with  the  company  of  their  own  sex ;  for  if 
there  be  no  man  amongst  them,  they  are  very  dull, 
and  as  mute  as  one  would  wish  ;  unless  it  be  at  a 
gossipping,  where  a  cop  of  good  hqoor  runs 
about." 

*'  All  women  are  a  kind  of  mountebanks ;  for 
they  would  make  the  world  believe  they  are  better 
than  they  are ;  and  they  do  all  they  can  to  draw 
company ;  and  their  allurements  is  their  dressing, 
dancing,  painting,  and  the  hke ;  and  when  men  are 
catcht,  they  laugh  to  see  what  fools  they  were  to 
be  taken  with  such  toys:  for  women^s  ends  are 
only  to  make  men  profess  and  protest,  lie  and  for- 
swear themselves  in  the  admiration  of  them :  for  a 
woman's  only  delight  is  to  be  flattered  of  men ;  for 
they  care  not  whether  they  love  truly,  or  speak 
falsely,  so  they  profess  earnestly." 

'*  Some  parents  suffer  their  children  to  run  about 
into  every  dirty  office,  where  the  young  master 
must  learn  to  drink  and  play  at  cards  with  the 
kitchen-boy,  and  learn  to  kiss  his  mother's  dirty 
maid  for  a  mess  of  cream.  The  daughters  are 
danced  upon  the  knee  of  every  clown  and  serving- 
man,  and  hear  them  talk  scurrilous  to  their  mai£, 
which  is  their  complement  of  wooing,  and  then 
dancing  SeUinger^s  Round  with  them  at  Christmas 
time." 

"  Some  say  a  man  is  a  nobler  creature  than  a 
woman,  because  our  Saviour  took  upon  him  the 
body  of  a  man ;  and  another,  that  man  was  made 
first:  but  these  two  reasons  are  weak;  for  the 
Holy  Spirit  took  npon  him  the  shape  of  a  dove, 
which  creature  is  of  less  esteem  than  mankind; 
and,  for  the  preeminency  of  creation,  the  devil  was 
made  before  man."  * 

"  Mrs.  Pioxzi  gave  a  saffron  color  to  her  cheeks 
by  painting.  Thousands,  by  following  a  very  foolish 

*  "  He  to  God*8  image,  she  to  his  was  made, 

So  fartfier  from  the  fount  the  stream  at   random 


strayed.** 


Daydest. 
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and  pernicioiw  fashion,  had  done  the  same  before 
her. 

*'  Painting  the  face,  when  it  is  used  for  a  good 
intent,  as  to  keep  or  increase  lawful  affection,  is, 
perhaps,  admissible  ;  but  in  a  widow,  painting  is 
most  disallowable — a  widow  once,  a  widow  ever. 
I  am  utterly  against  the  art  of  painting,  ont  of 
three  respects;  the  first  is  dangerous—for  most 
paintings  are  mixed  with  mercury,  wherein  is  mudi 
quicksilver,  which  is  of  so  subUe  and  malignant  a 
nature,  as  it  will  fall  from  the  head  to  the  longs, 
and  cause  consumptions,  and  is  the  cause  of  swell- 
ing about  the  neck  and  throat.  The  next  is,  that 
it  is  so  far  from  adorning,  that  it  disfigures :  for  it 
will  rot  the  teeth,  dim  the  eyes,  and  take  away  both 
the  life  and  youth  of  a  face,  which  is  the  greatest 
beauty.  Thirdly,  and  lastly — the  sluttishness  of 
it,  and  especially  in  the  preparatives,  as  masks  of 
sear-clothes,  which  are  not  only  horrid  to  look 
upon,  in  that  they  seem  as  dead  bodies  embo welled 
or  embalmed,  but  the  stink  is  offensive.  Then  the 
pomatum  and  pultis,  which  are  very  uneasy  to  lie 
m,  wet  and  greaay,  and  very  unsavory ;  for  all  the 
while  they  have  it  on  it  presents  to  the  nose  a 
chandler's  shop,  or  a  greasy  dripping-pan,  so  as  all 
the  time  they  fry,  as  it  were,  in  grease;  neither 
will  their  perfumes  mend  it,  or  their  oils:  and 
though  I  cannot  say  they  live  in  purgatory,  be- 
cause they  shun  all  hot  places,  for  they  cannot 
have  the  comfortable  heat  of  the  fire,  and  shun  the 
natural  heat  of  the  sun,  as  they  must  live  always 
as  if  they  were  at  the  North  Pole,  for  fear  the  heat 
should  melt  away  thehr  oil,  and  oily  drops  can  be 
no  grace  to  their  face.  Dry  painting  stmyels  up 
the  skin  so,  as  it  imprints  age  in  their  face,  in  fill- 
ing it  full  of  wrinkles ;  wherefore  paintings  axe 
both  dangerous,  ill-favored  and  sluttish,  besides 
the  troublesome  pains.  But  for  other  adornments 
in  women,  they  are  to  be  commended,  as  curling, 
powdering,  pouncing,  clothing,  and  all  the  varie- 
ties of  accoutrement." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  works  of  the  duch- 
ess' composition  is  a  large  folio  volume  of  Soda- 
bie  Letters,  for  so  they  are  styled,  211  in  number. 
The  odd  eleven  are  for  individuals  with  names,  the 
dOO  to  some  madam,  evidently  an  admirer  of  the 
duchess  and  her  writings.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  date  throughout  the  work,  and  names  are  dis- 
tinguished by  initials,  which,  provokingly  enough, 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  letters,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  written  wholly  abroad,  and  the 
eoUection  was  printed  at  London  in  1664. 

There  is,  or  course,  a  complimentary  copy  of 
verses  by  the  duke,  and  a  letter  of  gratitude  and 
extravagant  adulation  from  the  duchess,  with  a 
preface  to  all  professors  of  learning  and  art,  and  an- 
other to  the  Many. 

**  It  may  be  said  to  me,*'  she  writes  to  her  lord, 
"  as  one  said  to  a  lady,  *  Work,  lady,  work — let 
writing  books  alone,  for  surely  wiser  women  ne'er 
writ  one ;'  but  yonr  lordship  here  bid  me  to  work, 
nor  leave  writing,  except  when  you  would  per^ 
suade  me  to  spare  so  much  time  from  my  study  as 
to  take  the  air  for  my  health ;  the  truUi  is,  my  lord, 
I  cannot  work,  I  mean  such  work  aa  ladies  use  to 
pass  their  time  withal :  but  I  am  not  a  dunce  in  all 
employments,  for  I  understand  the  keeping  of  sheep, 
and  ordering  of  a  grange,  indifferently  well,  td- 
though  I  do  not  busy  myself  much  with  it,  by  rea- 
son my  scribbling  takes  away  most  part  of  my 
time."  •  •  •  "  As  for  the  present  book  of 
letters,"  she  writes,  <*  I  know  not,  as  yet,  what  as- 
persion they  will  lay  upon  it,  but  I  fear  they  '11 


say,  they  are  not  written  in  a  mode  style,  that  is, 
in  a  complimenting  and  romantical  way,  with  high 
words  and  mysti^  expressions,  aa  roost  of  onr 
modem  letter^writers  used  to  do." 

The  twenty-first  letter  contains  a  sad  charaola 
of  her  sex. 

*'  I  observe,"  she  says,  **  that  cards  is  one  of  the 
chief  pastimes  of  our  sex,  and  their  greatest  de- 
light ;  for  few  or  none  of  our  sex  loves  or  delights 
in  poetry,  unless  a  copy  of  verses  made  in  Aeir 
praise,  wherein,  for  the  most  part,  is  more  flattery 
than  wit."  •  •  •  "  Neither  doth  our  sex  take 
much  pleasure  in  harmonious  music,  only  in  'no- 
lins  to  tread  a  measure ;  the  truth  is,  the  chief 
study  of  our  sex  is  romances,  wherein  reading, 
they  fall  in  love  with  the  feigned  heroes  and  car- 
pet-knights, with  whom  their  Uioughts  secretly  com- 
mit adultery,  and  in  their  conversation  and  manner, 
or  forms  or  phrases  of  speech,  they  imitate  the  ro- 
maney-ladies." 

The  forty-seventh  letter  is  a  long  account  of  the 
pains  that  ladies  take,  and  the  cost  they  go  to,  in 
getting,  making,  and  buying  fine  and  costly  cluld- 
bed  linen,  swaddUng-clotnes,  mantles,  and  the  like, 
their  banquets  of  sweetmeats,  cakes,  wafers,  bia- 
enits,  jellies,  and  such  strong  drinks  as  hippocrss 
and  biurnt  wine,  with  hot  spices,  mulled  sack, 
strong  and  high-colored  ale,  well  spiced  and  stnfied 
with  toasts  of  cakes.  This  should  be  read  with 
Iietter  cm.,  where  there  is  an  acconnt  of  a  gossip- 
meeting. 

Soma  of  her  descriptions  are  very  graphic,  such 
as  that  of  the  sanctified  lady  to  whom  black  patch- 
es had  become  abominable,  and  fons,  ribands,  pen- 
dants and  necklaces,  the  temptations  of  Satan,  and 
laced  shoes  and  galoshoes,  as  so  many  steps  to 
pride.  (Lett,  li.) 

"  You  were  leased,  in  your  last  letter,"  she 
writes,  (No.  cxLvi.,)  "  to  request  me  to  send  yon 
my  opimon  of  Virgil  and  Ovid,  as  which  I  thought 
was  the  better  poet.  Truly,  madam,  my  reason, 
skill,  or  understanding  in  poetry  and  poets  is  not 
sufficient  to  give  a  judgment  of  two  such  famoos 
poets,  for  though  I  am  a  poetess,  yet  I  am  bot  a 
poetastress,  or  a  petty  poetess :  but,  howsoever,  I 
am  a  legitimate  poetical  child  of  Nature,  and  though 
my  poems,  which  are  the  body  of  the  poetical  soul, 
are  not  so  beautiful  and  pleasing  as  the  rest  of  her 
poetical  children's  bodies  are,  yet  Lam,  nevothe- 
lesa,  her  child,  although  but  a  brownet." 

Here  is  a  very  beautiful  picture  of  the  qoalittes 
required  of  a  ballad-singer : — 

*'  The  vulgar  and  plainer  a  voice  is,  the  better  it 
is  for  an  old  ballad ;  for  a  sweet  voice  with  quaveia, 
and  trilloes,  and  the  like,  would  be  aa  improper  for 
an  old  ballad,  as  golden  laces  on  a  thrown  suit  of 
cloth,  diamond  buckles  on  clouted  or  cobbled  shoes, 
or  a  feather  on  a  monk'a  hood ;  neither  should  old 
ballads  be  sung  so  much  in  a  tune  as  in  a  tone, 
which  tone  is  betwixt  speaking  and  singing,  for  the 
sound  is  more  than  plain  speaking  and  less  than 
clear  singing,  and  the  rumming  or  humming  of  a 
wheel  should  be  the  music  of  that  tone,  for  the  bom- 
ming  is  the  noise  the  wheel  makes  in  the  turning 
round,  which  is  not  like  the  music  of  the  spheres; 
and  ballads  are  only  proper  to  be  sung  by  spinsters, 
and  that  onlv  in  cold  winter  nights,  when  a  oooh 
pany  of  ffood  housewives  are  drawing  a  thread  of 
flax."— Lett.  ecu. 

Her  admiration  of  Davenant's  Gondiberi  is  made 
the  subject  of  a  letter,  (No.  cxxvii.,)  where  she 
speaks  with  great  discriminatioa  when  finding  fault 
with  the  oyer-preeisioQ  of  his  language  9m  tbe 
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of  his  ezpresBionay  <*  for  the  lan- 
guage KB  like  80  carious  and  finely  engraven  a  seal 
as  one  cannot  readily  see  the  figure  engraven 
thereon  without  a  magnifying  glass." 

Her  loTe  for  the  writings  of  Shakspeare  breaks 
out  in  two  or  three  plaoes,  nor  has  it  been  hitherto 
noticed  that  the  duchess  was  among  the  first  who 
dared  to  publish  their  admiration : — 

"  I  wonder,"  she  writes,  "  how  that  person  yon 
mention  in  your  letter  could  either  have  the  con- 
science  or  confidence  to  dispraise  Shakspeare's 
plays,  as  to  say  they  were  made  up  only  with 
downs,  fools,  watchmen,  and  the  like."    •    •    • 
'*  Shakspeare,"  she  says  with  admirable  wit,  <*  did 
not  want  wit  to  express  to  the  life  all  sorts  of  per- 
sons, of  what  quality,  possession,  degree,  breed- 
ing, or  birth  whatsoever ;  nor  did  he  want  wit  to 
express  the  divers  and  different  humors,  or  natures, 
or  several  passions  in  mankind ;  and  so  well  he  hath 
expressed  in  his  plavs  all  sorts  of  persons,  as  one 
would  think  he  had  been  transformed  into  every  one 
of  those  persons  he  hath  described ;  and  as  some- 
times one  would  think  he  was  really  himself  the 
clown  or  jester  he  feigns,  so  one  would  think  he 
was  also  Uie  king  and  privy-counseUor ;  also  as  one 
would  think  he  were  really  the  coward  he  feigns, 
so  one  would  think  he  were  the  most  valiant  and 
experienced  soldier ;  who  would  not  think  he  had 
been  such  a  man  as  his  Sir  John  Falstaff?  and  who 
would  not  think  he  had  been  Harry  the  Fifth?  and 
certainly  Julius  Cesar,  Augustus  Cesar,  and  An- 
tonius  did  reallv  never  act  their  parts  better,  if  so 
well,  as  he  hath  described  them,  and  I  believe  that 
Antonios  and  Brutus  did  not  speak  better  to  the 
people  than  he  had  feigned  them ;  nay,  one  would 
think  that  he  had  been  metamorphosed  from  a  man 
to  a  woman,  for  who  could  describe  Cleopatra  bet- 
ter than  he  has  done,  and  manv  other  females  of 
his  own  creating  ?     Who  would  not  swear  that  he 
had  been  a  noble  lover  t  who  could  woo  so  well  ? 
and  there  is  not  any  person  he,  hath  described  in 
his  book  but  his  readers  might  think  Uiey  were  well 
acquainted  with  them."— pp.  245,  6,  7. 

All  this  is  excellent,  but  when  the  duchess  tells 
us,  some  hundred  pages  on,  (p.  338,)  that  her  hus- 
band is  as  far  beyond  Shakspeare  for  comical  hu- 
mor, as  Shakspeare  is  beyond  an  ordinary  poet  in 
that  way,  we  love  and  respect  the  wife,  but  laugh 
outright  at  the  silly  weakness  of  the  woman. 

Here  we  stop,  and  in  the  belief,  be  it  known, 
that  our  readers  are  as  much  in  love  with  Margaret 
Lucas  as  Oliver  Yorke  is,  or  was  old  William  Cav- 
endish himself. 

'*  Is  this  a  lady's  closet?  *t  cannot  be, 

For  nothing  here  of  vanity  we  see, 

Nothing  of  curiosity  or  pride, 

As  most  of  ladies'  closets  have  beside. 

Scarcely  a  glass  or  mirror  in 't  you  find, 

Excepting  books,  the  mirror  of  the  mind. 

Nor  is 't  a  library,  but  only  as  she 

Makes  each  place  where  she  comes  a  library. '*  * 


A  Royal  Concert. — In  looking  over  an  old 
English  journal,  the  other  day,  we  mund  an  amus- 
ing anecdote  of  a  social  concert  in  the  family  of 
George  3d,  the  party  composing  a  quintette,  under 

^  On  the  Duchess  of  Neirasstle's  Closet.— Fubcxmob^ 
S^igram». 


the  direction  of  the  monarch  himself,  who,  whilst 
he  "  sawed  away  at  the  bass-viol"  had  no  idea  that 
it  was  possible  to  surpass  him  in  the  sounds  he  pro- 
duced. The  Princess  of  Wales  presided  with  grace 
at  the  harp,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  played  the  first 
violin,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  the  tenor,  and  the 
facetious  Philip  Dormer  (somewhat  celebrated  in 
his  day)  discoursed  on  the  flute.  The  story  pro- 
ceeds as  follows : 

It  so  happened  that  the  king  had  Ids  own  no- 
tions of  lime  and  tune,  and  as  his  majesty  performed 
for  his  own  amusement  only,  and  possibly  with  the 
idea  of  gaining  some  instruction,  he  never  scrupled 
to  go  over  a  passage  two  or  three  times,  or  to  take 
any  liberties,  or  to  make  any  blunders  that  seemed 
good  to  him,  without  consulting,  or  in  any  way 
warning,  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  It  was  there- 
fore necessary  for  every  member  of  it,  while 
giving  his  eyes  to  his  own  music,  to  give  his 
ears  to  the  Kind's,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
follow  the  direction  and  eccentricities  of  the  royal 
performer.  On  the  present  occasion  it  became  evi- 
dent, however,  that  the  concerto  was  going  wronff, 
but  the  most  acute  of  these  select  amateurs  could 
not  imagine  where  the;^  were  in  error.  The  royal 
bass  viol  was  proceeding  on  its  course  as  sedately 
as  the  march  of  an  elephant — the  violin  looked  in 
vain  backwards  and  forwards  for  several  bars  to  see 
where  he  could  glide  in, but  could  discover  nothing 
resembling  what  he  had  heard — the  tenor,  know- 
ing there  was  a  difficult  passage  just  passed  over, 
and  being  well  aware  of  the  royal  practice  with 
regard  to  such,  boldly  went  back  and  repeated  it^— 
the  harpsichord,  believing  the  time  had  been  altered 
from  fast  to  slow,  slackened  its  pace,  and  the  flute, 
entertaining  a  different  opinion,  went  away  at  doa- 
ble speed.  Such  a  strange  medley  was  never 
heard  before;  nevertheless,  the  king  was  seen 
leaning  forward  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  music, 
working  away  with  the  royal  elbow,  evidently  too 
absorb^  in  his  own  performance  to  heed  the  con- 
fusion that  distracted  the  audience,  and  made  the 
other  musicians  feel  extremely  uncomfortable.  It 
was  not  etiquette  to  notice  the  king's  mistakes,  or 
the  youthful  maids  of  honor  would  have  laughed 
outright. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a  studious  courtier, 
knew  not  what  to  do.  He  played  a  few  notes  here 
and  there,  whispered  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
nudged  Philip  Dormer,  whose  blowing  had  become 
desperate ;  he  glanced  at  the  look  of  the  princess 
without  obtaining  any  clue  to  the  cause  of  the  in- 
extricable disorder,  but  still  he  plied  on,  knowing 
that  matters  could  not  be  worse  than  they  were. 

The  king,  at  last,  brings  up  the  party  "all 
standing,"  as  the  sailors  say,  by  finding  himself 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  at  the  end  of  hie  sym- 
phony:  The  princess,  who  alone  dared  speak,  dia> 
covered  that  the  king  had  turned  over  two  leaves  at 
once;  the  mooareb,  with  the  utmost  composure, 
turned  back  to  the  part  which  had  not  been  played, 
and  without  uttering  a  word,  set  to  work,  rasping 
away,  followed  by  the  other  musicians,  who  were 
well  up  at  the  finish,  and  were  in  at  the  death  with 
tolerable  exactitude. — Pennsylvanian. 

Selp-control. — Let  not  any  one  say  he  cannot 
govern  his  passions,  nor  hinder  them  from  break- 
ing out  and  carrying  into  action ;  for  what  he  can 
do  before  a  prince  or  a  great  man  he  can  do  alone, 
or  in  the  joesence  of  God,  if  he  will. — Locke. 
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From  Fnaer'8  MftgudM. 
ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  LAMAN    BLANCHARD,  AND 
THE  CHANCES  OF  THE  LITERARY  PROFESSION. 

IN  A  LETTER  TO   THE   REVEREND  FRANCIS  SYLVES- 
TER   AT    ROME,    FROM    MICHAEL    ANOELO 
TITMARSH,  ESQ. 

London,  Fdf.  20,  1846. 

Mt  dear  Sir — Oor  good  friend  and  patron,  the 
publisher  of  this  Magazine,  has  brought  me  your 
message  from  Rome,  and  ^our  demand  to  hear 
,  news  from  the  other  great  city  of  the  world.  As 
the  forty  columns  of  the  'times  cannot  satisfy 
your  reverence's  craving,  and  the  details  of  the 
real  great  revolution  of  England  which  is  actually 
going  on  do  not  sufficiendy  interest  you,  I  send 
you  a  page  or  two  of  random  speculations  upon 
matters  connected  with  the  literary  profession : 
they  were  suggested  by  reading  the  works 
and  the  biography  of  a  literary  mend  of  ours, 
lately  deceased,  and  for  whom  every  person 
that  knew  him  had  the  warmest  and  sincerest 
regard.  And  no  wonder.  It  was  impossible  to 
help  trusting  a  man  so  thoroughly  generous  and 
honest,  and  loving  one  who  was  so  perfectly  gay, 
gentle,  and  amiable. 

A  man  canH  enjoy  everything  in  the  world ;  bat 
what  delightful  gifts  and  qualities  are  these  to 
have !  Not  having  known  Blanchard  as  intimately 
as  some  others  did,  yet,  I  take  it,  he  had  in  his 
life  as  much  pleasure  as  falls  to  most  men  ;  the 
kindest  friends,  the  most  affectionate  family,  a 
heart  to  enjoy  both  ;  and  a  career  not  undistin- 
guished, which  I  hold  to  be  the  smallest  matter  of 
idl.  But  we  have  a  cowardly  dislike,  or  compas- 
sion for,  the  fact  of  a  man  dying  poor.  Such  a 
one  is  rich,  bilious,  and  a  curmudgeon,  without 
heart  or  stomach  to  enjoy  his  money,  and  we  set 
him  down  as  respectable :  another  is  morose  or 
passionate,  his  whole  view  of  life  seen  blood-shot 
through  passion,  or  jaundiced  through  moroseness : 
or  he  is  a  fool  who  can't  see,  or  fed,  or  enjoy  any- 
thing at  all,  with  no  ear  for  music,  no  eye  for 
beauty,  no  heart  for  love,  with  nothing  except 
money :  we  meet  such  people  every  day,  and 
respect  them  somehow.  That  donkey  browses 
over  five  thousand  acres ;  that  madman's  bankers 
come  bowing  him  out  to  his  carriage.  Ton  feel 
secretly  pleased  at  shooting  over  the  acres,  or 
driving  in  the  carriage  At  any  rate,  nobody 
thinks  of  compassionating  their  owners.  We  are 
a  race  of  flunkies,  and  keep  our  pity  for  the  poor. 

I  don't  mean  to  affix  the  plush  personally  upon 
the  kind  and  distinguished  gentleman  and  writer 
who  has  written  Blanchard's  Memoir ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  couched  in  much  too  despondent  a 
strain ;  that  the  lot  of  the  hero  of  the  little  story 
was  by  no  means  deplorable  ;  and  that  there  is  not 
the  least  call  at  present,  to  be  holding  up  literary 
men  as  martyrs.  Even  that  prevailing  sentiment 
which  regrets  that  means  should  not  be  provided 
for  giving  them  leisure,  for  enabling  them  to  per- 
fect great  works  in  retirement,  that  they  should 
waste  away  their  strength  with  fugitive  literature, 
&c.,  I  hold  to  be  often  uncalled  for  and  dangerous. 
I  believe,  if  most  men  of  letters  were  to  be  pen- 
sioned, I  am  sorry  to  say  I  believe  they  would  n't 
work  at  all ;  and  of  others,  that  the  labor  which  is 
to  answer  the  calls  of  the  day  is  the  one  quite  best 
suited  to  their  genius.  Suppose  Sir  Robert  Peel 
were  to  write  to  you,  and  enclosing  a  check  for 
JE780,000,  instruct  you  to  pension  any  fifty  deserv- 
ing authors,  so  that  they  might  have  leisure  to 


retire  and  write  "  great"  works,  on  whom  wooU 
you  fix  I 

People  in  the  big  book  interest,  too,  cry  oat 
against  the  fashion  of  fugitive  literature,  and  no 
wonder.    For  instance^ 

The  Hones  gave  an  extract  the  other  day  from 
a  work  by  one  Doctor  Carus,  physidan  to  the 
King  of  Saxony,  who  attended  his  royal  master  on 
his  recent  visit  to  England,  and  baa  written  a 
book  concerning  the  journey.  Among  other  Lon- 
don lions,  the  iSustrioos  traveller  condesoended  to 
visit  one  of  the  largest  and  most  remarkable,  cer- 
tainly, of  metropolitan  roarers — the  Ihnes  print- 
ing-office; of  which,  the  doctor,  in  his  capacity 
of  a  man  of  science,  gives  an  exceedingly  bad| 
stupid,  and  blundering  account. 

Cams  was  struck  with  '^  disgust"  he  sajrs,  at 
the  prodigious  size  of  the  paper,  and  at  the  thonght 
which  suggested  itself  to  his  mind  from  this  enoi^ 
mity.  Tliere  was  as  much  printed  every  day  as 
would  fill  a  thick  volume.  It  required  ten  years 
of  life  to  a  philosopher  to  write  a  volume.  The 
issuing  of  these  daily  tomes,  was  unfair  upon 
philosophers,  who  were  put  out  of  the  market; 
and  unfair  on  the  public,  who  were  made  to  re- 
ceive (and,  worse  still,  to  get  a  relish  for)  crude 
daily  speculations,  and  frivolous  ephemeral  news, 
where  they  ought  to  be  fed  upon  stronger  and 
simpler  diet. 

We  have  heard  this  outcry  a  hundred  times 
from  the  big-wig  body.  The  world  gives  up  a 
lamentable  portion  of  its  time  to  fleeting  literature; 
authors  who  mi^ht  be  occupied  upon  great  works 
fritter  away  their  lives  in  producing  endless  hasty 
sketches.  Kind,  wise,  and  good  Doctor  Arnold 
deplored  the  fetal  sympathy  which  the  Pickwick 
Paoers  had  created  among  the  boys  of  his  school : 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  Punch  is  as  regularly  read 
among  the  boys  at  Eton  as  the  Latin  firammar. 

Arguing  for  liberty  of  conscience  against  any 
authority,  however  great — against  Doctor  Arnold 
himself,  who  seems  to  me  to  be  the  greatest, 
wisest,  and  best  of  men,  that  has  appeared  for 
eighteen  hundred  years;  let  us  take  a  stand  at 
once,  and  ask,  why  should  not  the  day  have  its 
literature !  Why  should  not  authors  make  light 
sketches !  Why  should  not  the  public  be  amused 
daily  or  frequently  by  kindly  fictions  1  It  is  well 
and  just  for  Arnold  to  object.  Light  stories  of 
Jingle  and  Tupman,  and  Sam  Wefier  quips  and 
cranks,  must  have  come  with  but  a  bad  grace  be- 
fore that  pure  and  lofty  soul.  The  trivial  and 
familiar  are  out  of  place  there  ;  the  harmless  joker 
must  walk  away  abashed  from  such  a  presence,  is 
he  would  be  silent  and  hushed  in  a  cathedral. 
But  all  the  world  is  not  made  of  that  angelic  stuff* 
From  his  very  height  and  sublimity  of  virtue  be 
could  but  look  down  and  deplore  the  ways  of 
small  men  beneath  him.  I  mean,  seriously,  that 
I  think  the  man  was  of  so  august  and  sublime  a 
nature,  that  he  was  not  a  fair  judge  of  us,  or  of 
the  ways  of  the  generality  of  mankind.  One  has 
seen  a  delicate  person  sicken  and  faint  at  the  smell 
of  a  flower,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  flower  was 
not  sweet  and  wholesome  in  consequence  ;  and  I 
hold  that  laughing  and  honest  story-books  are 
good,  against  ul  the  doctors. 

Laughing  is  not  the  highest  occupation  oft 
man,  very  certainly ;  or  the  power  of  creating  it 
the  heiffht  of  genius.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  for 
that.  No  more  is  the  blacking  of  boots  the  great- 
est occupation.  But  it  is  done,  and  well  and  hon- 
estly, by  persons  ordained  to  that  calling  in  life, 
who  arrogate  to  themselves  (if  they  are  straight- 
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forward  and  worthy  shoe-blaokB)  no  especial  rank 
or  privilege  on  accoant  of  their  calling ;  and  not 
eonatdering  boot-brushing  the  greatest  effort  of 
earthly  genias,  nevertheless  select  their  Day  snd 
Martin,  or  Warren,  to  the  best  of  their  judgment ; 
polish  their  upper-leathers  as  well  as  they  can ; 
satisfy  their  patrons ;  and  earn  their  fair  wage. 

I  have  chosen  the  unpolite  shoe-black  compari- 
son, not  oat  of  disrespect  to  the  trade  of  liiera- 
tnre ;  but  it  is  as  good  a  craft  as  any  other  to 
select.  In  some  way  or  other,  for  daily  bread  and 
hire,  almost  all  men  are  laboring  daily.  Without 
necessity  they  would  network  stall,  or  very  little, 
probably.  In  some  instances  you  reap  reputation 
along  with  profit  in  your  labor,  but  bread,  in  the 
main,  ia  the  incentive.  Do  not  let  us  try  to  blink 
this  fact,  or  imagine  that  the  men  of  the  press  are 
working  for  their  honor  and  glory,  or  go  onward 
impellcwi  by  an  irresistible  afflatus  of  genius.  If 
only  men  of  genius  were  to  write,  Lora  help  us ! 
how  many  twoks  would  there  be?  How  many 
people  are  there  even  capable  of  appreciating  ge- 
nina  ?  Is  Mr.  Wakeley's  or  Mr.  Hume's  opinion 
abont  poetry  worth  much?  As  much  as  that  of 
milliona  of  people  in  this  honest,  stupid  empire ; 
and  they  have  a  right  to  have  books  supplied  for 
them  aa  well  as  the  most  polished  and  accomplish- 
ed critics  have.  The  literary  man  gets  his  bread 
by  providing  goods  suited  to  the  consumption  of 
these.  This  man  of  letters  contributes  a  police 
report ;  that,  an  article  containing  some  downright 
information ;  this  one,  as  an  editor,  abuses  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  or  lauds  Lord  John  Russell,  or  vice 
9ers& ;  writing  to  a  certain  class  who  coincide  in 
his  views,  or  are  interested  by  the  question  which 
he  moots.  The  literary  character,  let  us  hope  or 
admit,  writes  quite  honestly;  but  no  man  sup- 
poses he  would  work  pe^rpetually  but  for  money. 
And  as  for  immortality,  it  is  quite  beside  the  bar- 
gain. Is  it  reasonable  to  look  for  it,  or  to  pretend 
Uiat  you  are  actuated  by  desire  to  attain  it?  Of 
all  the  quill-drivers,  how  many  have  ever  drawn 
that  prodigious  prize  ?  Is  it  fair  even  to  ask  that 
many  should  ?  Out  of  a  regard  for  poor  dear  pos- 
terity and  men  of  letters  to  come,  let  us  be  glad 
that  the  great  immortality  number  comes  up  so 
rarely.  Mankind  would  have  no  time  otherwise, 
sad  would  be  so  gorged  with  old  masterpieces, 
that  they  could  not  occupy  themselves  with  new, 
and  future  literary  men  would  have  no  chance  of 
a  livelihood. 

Do  your  work  honestly,  to  amuse  and  instruct 
your  reader  of  to-day,  to  die  when  your  time 
comes,  and  go  hence  wiih  as  clean  a  breast  as 
may  be;  may  these  be  all  yours  and  ours,  by 
God's  will.  Let  us  be  content  with  our  status 
as  literary  craftsmen,  telling  the  truth  as  far  as 
may  be,  hitting  no  foul  blow,  condescending  to  no 
servile  puffery,  filling  not  a  very  lofty,  but  a 
manly  and  honorable  part.  Nobody  says  that  Dr. 
Looock  is  wasting  his  time  because  he  rolls  about 
daily  in  his  carriage,  and  passes  hours  with  the 
sobility  and  gentry,  his  patients,  instead  of  being 
in  his  study  wrapt  up  in  transcendental  medical 
meditation.  Nobody  accuses  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly 
of  neglecting  his  genius  because  he  will  take  any- 
body's brief  and  argue  it  in  court  for  money,  when 
he  might  sit  in  chambers  with  his  oak  sported, 
and  give  up  his  soul  to  investigations  of  the  nature, 
history,  and  improvement  of  law.  There  is  no 
qnestion  but  that  either  of  these  eminent  persons, 
by  profound  study,  might  increase  their  knowledge 
in  certain  branches  of  their  profession  ;  but  in  the 


mean  while  the  practical  part  most  go  ( 
come  on  for  hearing,  and  ladies  lie  in,  and  some 
on<  must  be  there.  The  commodities  in  which 
the  lawyer  and  the  doctor  deal  are  absolutely  re- 
quired by  the  public,  and  liberally  paid  for ;  every 
day,  too,  the  public  requires  more  literary  handi- 
craft done;  the  practitioner  in  that  trade  gets  a 
better  pay  and  place.  In  another  century,  very 
likely,  his  work  will  be  so  necessary  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  his  market  so  good,  that  his  prices  will 
double  and  treble ;  his  social  rank  rise  ;  he  will  be 
getting  what  they  call  **  honors,"  and  dying  in  the 
bosom  of  the  genteel.  Our  calling  is  only  sneered 
at  because  it  is  not  well  paid.  The  world  has  no 
other  criterion  for  respectability.  In  Heaven's 
name,  what  made  people  talk  of  setting  up  a 
statue  to  Sir  William  Follett?  What  had  he 
done?  He  had  made  i?300,000.  What  has 
George  lY.  done  that  he,  too,  is  to  have  a  brazen 
image?  He  was  an  exemplar  of  no  greatness,  no 
good  quality,  no  duty  in  life  ;  but  a  type  of  mag- 
nificence, of  beautiful  coats,  carpets,  and  gigs, 
turtle-soup,  chandeliers  cream-colored  horses, 
and  delicious  Maraschino— all  these  good  things  he 
expressed  and  represented :  and  the  world,  re- 
specting them  beyond  all  others,  raised  statues  to 
'*  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe."  Directly  the 
men  of  letters  get  rich,  they  will  come  in  for' their 
share  of  honor  too ;  and  a  future  writer  in  thia 
miscellany  may  be  getting  ten  guineas  where  we 
get  one,  and  dancing  at  Buckingham  Palace  while 
you  and  your  humble  servant,  dear  Padre  Fran- 
cesco, are  glad  to  smoke  our  pipes  in  quiet  over 
the  sanded  floor  of  the  little  D— •• 

But  the  happy  hommedelettrcs,  whom  I  imagine 
in  futurity  kicking  his  heel  vis-^i-vis  to  a  duchess 
in  some  fandango  at  the  court  of  her  majesty's 
grandchildren,  will  be  in  reality  no  better  or  hon- 
ester,  or  more  really  near  fame,  than  the  quill- 
driver  of  the  present  day,  with  his  doubtful  posi- 
tion and  small  gains.  Fame,  that  guerdon  of 
high  genius,  comes  quite  independent  of  Berke- 
ley square,  and  is  a  republican  institution.  Look 
around  to  our  own  day  among  the  holders  of  the 
pen :  begin  (without  naming  names,  for  that  is 
odious)  and  count  on  your  finger  those  whom  yon 
will  back  in  the  race  fur  immortality.  How  many 
fingers  have  you  that  are  left  untold  ?    It  is  an 

invidious  question.    Alas!  dear  ,  and  dear 

•  *,  and  dear  f  t»  yo«  who  think  you  are  safe, 
there  is  futurity,  and  limbo,  and  blackness  for 
you,  beloved  friends!  Cras  ingens  iterabimus 
lequar:  there 's  no  use  denying  it,  ur  shirking  the 
fact ;  in  we  must  go,  and  disappear  forever  and 
ever. 

And  after  all,  what  is  this  reputation,  the  cant 
of  our  trade,  the  goal  that  every  scribbling  penny- 
a-liner  demurely  pretends  that  he  is  hunting  after? 
Why  should  we  get  it?  Why  can't  we  do  with- 
out It  ?  We  only  fancy  we  want  it.  When  people 
say  of  such  and  such  a  man  who  is  dead,  *'  He 
neglected  his  talents  ;  he  frittered  away  in  fugitive 
publications  time  and  genius,  which  might  have 
led  to  the  production  of  a  great  work ;"  this  is  the 
gist  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton's  kind  and  affecting  bio- 
graphical notice  of  our  dear  friend  and  comrade 
Laman  Blanchard,  who  passed  away  so  melan- 
cholily  last  year. 

I  don't  know  anything  more  dissatisfactory  and 
absurd  than  that  insane  test  of  friendship  which 
hss  been  set  up  by  some  literary  men,  viz.,  admi- 
ration of  their  works.  Say  that  this  picture  is 
bad,  or  that  poem  poor,  or  that  article  stupid,  and 
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tiieve  sre  ceTtain  authors  and  artists  among  ns  who 
set  you  down  as  an  enemy  forthwith,  or  look  apon 
you  as  tLfauX'Mre,  What  is  there  in  oomnon 
with  the  friend  and  his  work  of  art  t  The  picture 
or  article  once  done  and  handed  oyer  to  the  public, 
is  the  latter 's  property,  not  the  author's,  and  to  be 
estimated  according  to  its  honest  value ;  and  so, 
and  without  malice,  I  question  Sir  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton's  statement  about  Blanchard,  viz.,  that  he 
would  have  been  likely  to  produce  with  leisure, 
and  under  favorable  circumstances,  a  work  of  the 
highest  class.  I  think  his  education  and  habits, 
his  quick,  easy  manner,  his  sparkling,  hidden  fun, 
constant  tenderness  and  brilliant  good  humor,  were 
best  empk)yed  as  they  were.  At  any  rate  he  had 
a  duty,  much  more  imperative  upon  him  than  the 

E reparation  of  questionable  great  works — to  get 
is  family  their  dinner.  A  man  must  be  a  very 
great  man,. indeed,  before  he  can  neglect  this  pre- 
caution. 

His  three  volumes  of  essays,  pleasant  and  often 
brilliant  as  they  are,  give  no  idea  of  the  powers  of 
the  author,  or  even  of  his  natural  manner,  which, 
as  I  think,  was  a  thousand  times  more  agreeable. 
He  was  like  the  good  little  child  in  the  fairy  tale, 
his  mouth  dropped  out  all  sorts  of  diamonds  and 
rubies.  His  wit,  which  was  always  playing  and 
frisking  about  the  company,  had  the  wonderful 
knack  of  never  hurting  anybody.  He  had  the 
most  singular  art  of  discovering  good  qualities  in 
people  ;  in  discoursing  of  which  the  kindly  little 
fellow  used  to  glow  and  kindle  up,  and  emphasize 
with  the  most  charming  energy.  Good-natnred 
actions  of  others,  good  jokes,  favorite  verses  of 
friends,  he  would  bring  out  fondly,  whenever  they 
met,  or  there  was  question  of  them  ;  and  he  nsed 
to  toss  and  dandle  their  sayings  or  doings  about, 
and  hand  them  round  to  the  company,  as  the  de- 
lightful Miss  Slowboy  does  the  baby  in  the  last 
Christmas  Book.  What  was  better  than  wit  in 
his  talk  was,  that  it  was  so  genial.  He  enjoyed 
thoroughly,  and  chirped  over  his  wine  with  a  good 
humor,  that  could  not  fail  to  be  infectious.  His 
own  hospitality  was  delightful :  there  was  some- 
thing about  it  charmingly  brisk,  simple,  and 
kindly.  How  he  used  to  laugh  !  As  I  write  this, 
what  a  number  of  pleasant,  hearty  scenes  come 
back!  One  can  hear  his  jolly,  clear  laughter; 
and  see  his  keen,  kind,  beaming  Jew  face — a  mix- 
ture of  Mendelssohn  and  Voltaire. 

Sir  Bulwer  Lytton's  account  of  him  will  be  read 
by  all  his  friends  with  pleasure,  and  by  the  world 
as  a  not  uncurious  specimen  of  the  biography  of  a 
literary  man.  The  memoir  savors  a  little  too 
much  of  the  funeral  oration.  It  might  have  been  a 
little  more  particular  and  familiar,  so  as  to  give 
the  public  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  one 
of  the  honestest  and  kindest  of  men  who  ever  lived 
by  pen ;  and  yet,  after  a  lon^  and  friendly  inteiv 
course  with  filanchard,  I  believe  the  praises  Sir 
Lytton  bestows  on  his  character  are  by  no  means 
exaggerated  :  it  is  only  the  style  in  which  they 
are  given,  which  is  a  little  to  funereally  encomias- 
tic. The  memoir  begins  in  this  way,  a  pretty  and 
touching  design  of  Mr.  Kenny  Meadows  heading 
the  biography  : — 

•  •  •  •  • 

fWe  have  printed  the  whole  memoir  in  the  Living  Age, 
and  therefore  omit  the  extracts.] 

Not  a  feature  in  this  charming  character  is  flat- 
tered, as  far  as  I  know.  Did  the  subject  of  the 
memoir  feel  disappointment  in  the  higher  aims  of 
ambition!     Was   hia   career   not   solaced  with 


pleasure?  Was  hia  noble  calling  a  thanklem 
one?  I  have  said  before,  his  eaJling  was  not 
thankless;  his  career,  in  the  main,  pleasant;  his 
disappointment,  if  he  had  one  of  the  higher  aims 
of  ambition,  one  that  might  not  nneaaily  be  borne. 
If  every  man  ia  disappointed  because  be  cannot 
reach  supreme  excellence,  what  a  mad,  nusaa- 
thropical  world  ours  would  be !  Why  should  men 
of  iettere  aim  higher  than  they  can  hit,  or  be  '*  dia* 
appointed*'  with  the  share  of  brains  God  has  given 
themt  Nor  can  you  say  a  man 'a  career  ia  un- 
pleasant who  was  so  heartily  liked  and  appreciated 
as  Blanchard  was,  by  all  persons  of  high  mtelleet, 
or  low,  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  had 
to  bear  with  some,  but  not  unbearable  poverty. 
At  home  he  had  everything  to  satisfy  his  affection : 
abroad,  every  sympathy  and  consideration  met  this 
universally  esteemed,  good  man.  Such  a  calling 
as  his  is  no^  thankless,  surely.  Away  with  this 
discontent  and  morbid  craving  for  renown !  A 
man  who  writes  (Tennyson's)  Ulysses^  or  Onma, 
may  put  in  his  claim  for  fame  if  you  will,  and  de- 
mand and  deserve  it :  but  it  requires  no  vaat  power 
of  intellect  to  write  most  sets  of  words,  and  have 
them  printed  in  a  book  :— To  write  this  article  iior 
instance,  or  the  last  novel,  pamphlet,  book  of 
travels.  Most  men  with  a  decent  education  and 
practice  of  the  pen,  could  go  and  do  the  like,  were 
they  so  professionally  urged.  Let  such  fall  into 
the  rank  and  file,  and  shoulder  their  weapons,  and 
load,  and  fire  cheerfulljr.  An  every-day  writer 
baa  no  more  right  to  repine  because  he  loses  the 
great  prizes,  and  can't  write  like  Shakspeare,  than 
he  has  to  be  envious  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  Wel- 
lington, or  King  Hudson,  or  Taglioni.  Because 
the  sun  shines  above,  is  a  men  to  warm  himself 
and  admire  ;  or  to  despond  because  he  can't  in  his 

Ssraon  flare  up  like  the  sun  ?  I  don't  believe  that 
lanch^UHl  was  by  any  means  an  amateur-mart^rr, 
but  was,  generally  speaking,  very  decently  aaiis- 
fled  with  his  condition. 

Here  is  the  account  of  his  early  history — a  curi- 
ous and  interesting  one  :— 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  would  have  been  worth  while  to  tell  this  tale 
more  fully ;  not  to  envelope  the  chief  personage  in 
fine  words,  as  statuaries  do  their  sitters  iu  Roman 
togas,  and,  making  them  assume  the  heroic-con- 
ventional look,  take  away  from  them  that  infinitely 
more  interesting  one  which  Nature  gave  them,  it 
would  have  been  well  if  we  could  have  had  this 
stirring  little  story  in  detail.  The  young  fellow 
forced  to  the  proctor's  desk,  quite  angry  with 
the  drudgery,  theatre-stricken,  poetry-stricken, 
writing  dramatic  sketches  in  Barry  Comwairs 
manner,  spouting  Leonidas  before  a  manaf^er, 
driven  away  starving  from  home,  and,  penniless 
and  full  of  romance,  courting  his  beautiful  young 
wife.  ''  Come  on,  Jerroid  !  what  use  shall  toe  be  to 
the  Greeks,  if  we  stand  up  for  a  shower  of  rain .'" 
How  the  native  humor  breaks  out  of  the  man  t 
Those  who  knew  them  can  fancy  the  effect  of 
such  a  pair  of  warriors  steering  the  Greek  fire- 
ships,  or  manning  the  breach  at  Missolongbi. 
Then  there  comes  that  pathetic  little  outbreak  of 
despair,  when  the  poor  young  fellow  is  nearlv 
giving  up ;  his  father  banishes  him,  no  one  will 
buy  his  poetry,  he  has  no  chance  on  his  dariing 
theatre,  no  chance  of  the  wife  that  he  is  longing 
for.  Why  not  finish  with  life  at  once  I  He  hai 
read  Werter,  and  can  undeiatand  suicide.  "  None," 
he  says,  in  a  sonnet — 
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"  None,  not  the  boftriest  Mge,  may  toll  of  all 
The  Btroag  heart  struggles  with  before  it  fall." 

If  respectability  wanted  to  point  a  moral,  is  n't 
there  one  here?  Eschew  poetry,  avoid  the 
theatre,  stick  to  your  business,  do  not  read  German 
noTek,  do  not  marry  at  twenty.  All  these  injano- 
tioDs  seem  to  hang  naturally  on  the  story. 

And  yet  the  young  poet  marries  at  twenty,  in 
the  teeth  of  poYony  and  experience  ;  labors  away, 
not  unsaccessfolly,  pots  re^us  into  harness, 
xises  in  social  rank  and  public  estimation,  brings 
up  happily  round  him  an  affectionate  famUy,  gets 
for  himself  a  circle  of  the  warmest  friends,  and 
thuB  carries  on,  for  twenty  years,  when  a  provi- 
dential calamity  visiiB  him  and  the  poor  wife 
almost  together,  and  remoYes  them  both. 

In  the  beginning  of  1844,  Mrs.  Blanchard,  his 
mffectionate  wife  and  the  excellent  mother  of  his 
children,  was  attacked  with  paralysis,  which  im- 
paired her  mind  and  terminated  fatally  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Her  husband  was  constantly  with 
her,  occupied  by  her  side,  whilst  watching  her  dis- 
tressing malady,  in  his  daily  task  of  literary  busi- 
neas.  Her  illness  had  the  severest  effect  upon 
him.  He,  too,  was  attacked  with  partial  paralyus 
and  congestion  of  the  brain,  during  which  first 
eeiznie  his  wife  died.  The  rest  of  the  story  was 
told  in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  beginning  of  last 
year.  Rallyrog  partially  from  his  feyer  at  times, 
a  sadden  catastT<mhe  overwhelmed  him.  On  the 
night  of  the  14th  February,  in  a  gust  of  delirium, 
haying  his  little  boy  in  bed  by  his  side,  and  having 
said  the  Lord's  Prayer  but  a  short  time  before,  he 
sprang  out  of  bed  in  the  absence  of  his  nurse 
(whom  he  had  besought  not  to  leaye  him)  and 
made  away  with  himself  with  a  razor.  He  was  no 
more  guilty  in  his  death  than  a  man  who  is  mur- 
dered by  a  madman,  or  who  dies  of  the  rupture  of 
a  blood-vessel.  In  this  last  prayer  he  asked  to  be 
forgiven,  as  he  in  his  whole  neart  forgaye  others ; 
and  not  to  be  led  into  that  irresistible  temptation 
nnder  which  it  pleased  Heaven  that  the  poor  wan- 
dering spirit  should  succumb. 

At  the  yery  moment  of  his  death  his  friends 
were  making  the  kindest  and  most  generous  exer- 
tions in  his  behalf.  Such  a  noble,  loving,  and 
generous  creature,  is  never  without  such.  The 
world,  it  is  pleasant  to  think,  is  always  a  good  and 
gentle  world  to  the  gentle  and  good,  and  reflects 
the  benevolence  with  which  they  regard  it.  This 
memoir  contains  an  affecting  letter  from  the  poor 
fellow  himself,  which  indicates .  Sir  Edward  duI- 
wer's  admirable  and  delicato  generosity  towards 
him.  '*  I  bless  and  thank  you  always,'*  writes  the 
kindly  and  affectionate  soul,  to  another  excellent 
friend,  Mr.  Forster.  There  were  other  friends, 
SQch  as  Mr.  Fonblanque,  Mr.  Ainsworth,  with 
whom  he  was  connected  in  literary  labor,  who 
were  not  leas  eager  to  serve  and  befriend  him. 

As  soon  as  he  was  dead,  a  number  of  other  pec^ 
sons  came  forward  to  provide  means  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  orphan  family.  Messrs.  Chapman 
and  Hall  took  one  son  into  their  publishing-house, 
another  was  provided  in  a  merchant's  house  in  the 
city,  the  other  is  of  an  age  and  has  the  talents  to 
follow  and  succeed  in  his  father's  profession.  Mr. 
Colbnm  and  Mr.  Ainsworth  gave  up  their  copy- 
rights of  his  Essays,  which  are  now  printed  in 
three  handsome  yolumes,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
children. 

The  following  is  Sir  Edward  Bulwer*8  just  esti- 
mate of  the  writer : — 


Such  an  authority  will  serve  to  recommend 
these  Sketches  from  JJfe,  we  hope,  to  many  a 
library.  Of  the  essays  themselves,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  select  specimens.  There  is  not  one 
that  can^t  be  read  with  pleasure ;  they  are  often 
wise,  and  always  witty  and  kindly.  Let  us  dip 
into  the  volume,  and  select  one  at  random.  Here 
is  one  which  relates  to  that  class,  which  is  ranked 
somehow  as  last  in  the  literary  profession,  and  is 
known  under  the  famous  name  o^— 

«  THE  PENNY-A-LINER. 

"The  penny-a-liner,  like  Pope,  is  'known  by 
his  style.'  His  fine  Roman  hand  once  seen,  may 
be  sworn  to  by  the  most  cursory  observer.  But 
though  in  this  one  respect  of  identity  resembling 
Pope,  he  bears  not  in  any  other  the  least  likeness 
to  author  dead  or  living.  He  has  no  brother,  and 
is  like  no  brother,  in  literature.  Such  as  he  was, 
he  is.  He  disdains  to  accommodate  his  manner  to 
the  eyer-altering  taste  of  the  times.  He  refuses 
to  bow  down  to  the  popular  idol,  innovation.  He 
has  a  style,  and  he  sticks  to  it.  He  scorns  to 
depart  from  it,  to  gratify  the  thirst  for  novelty. 
He  even  thinks  that  it  improves  with  use,  and  that 
his  pet  phrases  acquire  a  finer  point  and  additional 
emphasis  upon  every  fresh  application.  Thus,  in 
relating  the  last  fashionable  occurrence,  how  a 
noble  family  has  been  plunged  into  consternation 
and  sorrow  by  the  elopement  of  Lady  Prudentia  a 
month  after  marriage,  he  informs  you,  as  though 
the  phrase  itself  carried  conviction  to  the  heart, 
that  the  '  feelings  of  the  injured  husband  may  be 
more  easily  conceived  than  described.'  If  he 
requires  that  phrase  twice  in  the  same  narrative, 
he  consents  to  vary  it  by  saying,  that  *  they 
may  be  ima^ned,  but  cannot  be  depicted.'  In 
reporting  an  mcident  illustrative  of  the  fatal  effecto 
of  taking  prussic  acid,  he  states  that  the  *  vital 
spark  is  extinct,'  and  that  not  the  smallest  hopes 
are  entertained  of  the  unfortunate  gentleman's 
recovery.  A  lady's  bag  is  barbarously  stolen  from 
her  arm  by  '  a  monster  in  the  human  form.'  A 
thunder-storm  is  described  as  having  '  visited'  the 
metropolis,  and  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant furnishes  no  parallel  to  the  ravages  of  the 
'electric  fluid.'  A  new  actress  'surpasses  the 
most  sanguine  expectations*  of  the  public,  and 
exhibits  talents  '  that  have  seldom  been  equalled, 
never  excelled.'  A  new  book  is  not  simply  pub- 
lished, it  'emanates  from  the  press.'  On  the 
demise  of  a  person  of  eminence,  it  is  confidently 
averred  that  he  had  a  hand  '  open  as  day  to  melt- 
ing charity,*  and  that, « take  him  for  all  in  all,  we 
ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again.'  Two  objects 
not  immediately  connected  are  sure  to  be '  far  as  the 
poles  asunder ; '  although  they  are  very  easily 
brought  together  and  reconciled  in  the  reader's 
mind  by  the  convenience  of  the  phrase  '  as  it 
were,'  which  is  an  especial  favorite,  and  constantly 
in  request.  He  is  a  great  admirer  of  amplitude  of 
title,  for  palpable  reasons;  as  when  he  reports, 
that '  Yesterday  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  John 
Russell,  M.  P.,  his  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  dined  with,'  &c.  He 
is  wonderfully  expert  in  the  measurement  of  hail- 
stones, and  in  the  calculation  of  the  number  of 
panes  of  glass  which  they  demolish  in  their  de- 
scent. He  is  acquainted  with  the  exact  cireum- 
ference  of  every  gooseberry  that  emulates  the  pleni- 
tude of  a  pumpkin  ;  and  can  at  all  times  detect  a 
phenomenon  in  every  private  family,  by  simply 
Kckoning  up  the  united  ages  of  its  various  mem- 
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bers.  Bat  in  the  discharge  of  these  useful  duties, 
for  the  edification  and  amusement  of  the  public,  he 
employs,  in  the  jrenenil  course  of  things,  but  one 
set  of  phrases,  if  a  fire  can  be  rendered  more  pic- 
turesque by  designating  it  the  *  devouring  element,' 
the  devouring  element  rages  in  the  description  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  Once  a  hit  always  a  hit ; 
a  good  thing  remains  good  forever ;  a  happy  epi- 
thet is  felicitous  to  the  last.  The  only  variation 
of  style  that  he  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  attempt, 
he  introduces  in  his  quotations.  To  these  he  often 
glTcs  an  entirely  new  aspect,  and  occasionally,  by 
accident,  he  improves  upon  the  originals.  Of  this, 
the  following  may  stand  as  a  specimen : — 

'  'T  is  not  in  mortals  to  deserve  success ; 
But  we  'II  do  more,  Sempronius,  we  '11  command 
it.'" 

The  good-natured  satirist  seldom  hits  harder 
than  this,  and  makes  fun  so  generously,  that  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  be  laughed  at  by  him.  How  amus- 
ingly the  secret  of  the  penny-a-liner's  craft  is  un- 
veiled here !  Well,  he,  too,  is  a  member  of  the 
great  rising  fraternity  of  the  press,  which,  weak 
and  despised  yesterday,  b  powerful  and  in  repute 
to-day,  and  grows  daily  in  strength  and  good 
opinion. 

Out  of  Blanchard's  life  (except  from  the  melan- 
choly end,  which  is  quite  apart  from  it)  there  is 
surely  no  ground  for  drawing  charges  against  the 
public  of  neglecting  literature.  His  career,  un- 
timely concluded,  is  in  the  main  a  successful  one. 
In  truth,  I  don't  see  how  the  aid  or  interposition  of 
government  could  in  any  way  have  greatly  bene- 
fited him,  or  how  it  was  even  called  upon  to  do  so. 
It  does  not  follow  that  a  man  would  produce  a 
great  work  even  if  he  had  leisure.  Squire  Shak- 
8]^are  of  Stratford,  with  his  lands  and  rents,  and 
his  arms  over  his  porch,  was  not  the  working 
Shakspeare;  and  indolence  (or  contemplation,  if 
you  like)  is  no  Unusual  quality  in  the  literary  man. 
Of  all  the  squires  who  have  had  acres  and  rents, 
all  the  holders  of  lucky,  easy,  government  places, 
how  many  have  written  books,  and  of  what  worth 
are  they  ?  There  are  some  persons  whom  govern- 
ment, having  a  want  of,  employs  and  pays — barris- 
ters, diplomatists,  soldiers,  and  the  like;  but  it 
does  n't  want  poetry,  and  can  do  without  tragedies. 
Let  men  of  letters  stand  for  themselves.  Every 
day  enlarges  their  market,  and  multiplies  their 
clients.  The  most  skilful  and  successful  among 
the  cultivators  of  light  literature  have  such  a  hold 
upon  the  public  feelings,  and  awaken  such  a  sym- 
pathy, as  men  of  the  class  never  enjoyed  until 
now :  men  of  science  and  learning,  who  aim  at 
other  distinction,  get  it ;  and,  in  spite  of  Doctor 
Car  us'  disgust,  I  believe  there  was  never  a  time 
when  so  much  of  the  practically  useful  was  written 
and  read,  and  every  branch  of  book-making  pur- 
sued, with  an  interest  so  eager. 

But  I  must  conclude.  My  letter  has  swelled 
beyond  the  proper  size  of  letters,  and  you  are  crav- 
ing for  news :  have  you  not  to-day's  Ttmes'  battle 
of  Terozeshah  ?    Farewell. 

From  the  Bofton  Gourier. 
THE   BUBBLE-CHASE. 
BY  8.  O.  GOODRICH. 
"  What  phantoms  we  are,  what  phantoms  we  panae." 
T  WAS  mom,  and  wending  on  its  way. 

Beside  my  path  a  stream  was  playing-^ 
And  down  its  banks,  in  humor  gay, 
A  thoughtless,  hoiden  boy  was  straying. 


Light  as  the  breeze  they  onward  fiew^ 
That  joyous  youth  and  laughing  tidfr— 

And  seemed  each  other's  course  to  woo— 
For  long  they  bounded  side  by  side. 

And  now  the  dimpling  water  stayed. 
And  glassed  its  ripples  in  a  nook ; 

And  on  its  breast  a  bubble  played. 
Which  won  the  boy 's  admiring  look. 

He  bent  him  o'er  the  river's  brim, 

And  on  the  radiant  vision  gazed, 
For  lovelier  still  it  seemed  to  him. 

That  in  its  breast  his  image  blazed. 

With  beating  heart  and  trembling  finger. 
He  stooped  the  wondrous  gem  to  clasp ; 

But  spell-bound,  seemed  a  whUe  to  linger. 
Ere  yet  he  made  th'  adventurous  grasp. 

And  still  a  while  the  glittering  toy. 
Coquettish  seemed  to  shun  the  snare ; 

And  Uien,  more  eager  grew  the  boy. 
And  followed  with  impetuous  air. 

Round  and  around,  with  heedful  eyes, 
He  chased  it  o'er  the  wavy  river- 
He  marked  his  time  and  seized  his  prize- 
But  in  his  hand  it  burst  forever ! 

Upon  the  river's  marge  he  sate^- 

The  tears  adown  his  young  cheek  goahin^— 
And  long — his  heart  disconsolate — 

He  heeded  not  the  river's  rushing. 

But  tears  will  cease — and  now  the  boy 
Once  more  looked  forth  upon  the  stream : 

'T  was  morning  still — and  lo !  a  toy, 
Bright  as  the  lost  one,  in  the  beun! 


He  rose — ^pursued — ^the  bubble  caught ; 

It  burst — he  sighed — ^then  others  chased ; 
And  as  I  parted,  still  he  sought 

New  bubbles  in  their  downward  haste. 

My  onward  path  I  still  pursued. 

Till  the  high  noon-tide  sun  was  o'er  me ; 
And  now— though  changed  in  form  and 

That  youth  and  river  seemed  before  me. 

The  deepened  stream  more  proudly  swept — 
Though  chafed  by  many  a  vessel's  prow— 

The  youth  in  manhood's  vigor  stept. 
But  care  was  chiselled  on  his  brow. 

Still  on  the  stream  he  kept  his  eye. 
And  wooed  the  bubbles  to  the  shore— 

And  snatched  them,  as  they  circled  by. 
Though  bursting  as  they  burst  before. 

Once  more  we  parted — yet  again 

We  met — though  now  't  was  evening  dim : 
Onward  the  waters  rushed  amain. 

And  vanished  o'er  a  cataract's  brim. 

Though  fierce  and  wild  the  raging  surge. 
The  bubble-chaser  still  was  there ; 

And  bending  o'er  the  cataract's  verge, 
Clutched  at  the  gaudy  things  of  air. 

With  stafifin  hand  and  tottering  knee. 
Upon  the  slippery  brink  he  stood — 

And  watched,  with  doting  ecstacy. 
Each  wreath  of  foam  that  rode  the  flood ! 

"  One  bobble  more !"  I  heard  him  call — 

And  saw  his  eager  fingers  play- 
He  snatched — ^and  down  the  roaring  fally 
With  the  lost  bubble,  passed  away ! 
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From  FnMT**  Mifutne. 
LE  JE0  DB  NOEL. 
PROM  TBE  NOTES  OF  AN  OLD  TRAVELLER. 

Mt  first  trip  to  Paris  was  made  in — ^I  have  for- 
gotten the  year,  bat  it  was  one  in  the  reign  of  Cat- 
alani,  who  swayed  so  long  and  well  the  sceptre  of 
the  stage,  it  was  the  second  season  of  her  glory 
and  the  first  night  of  *'  La  Tentation  de  Saint 
Antoine  ;"  and  I  made  my  way  through  a  crowd 
whoee  pressure  is  still  in  my  recollection  to  the 
overthronged  pit  of  the  Italian  Opera.  There  was 
no  other  spot  in  that  vast  and  splendid  edifice  where 
even  standing  room  might  be  found ;  for  I  had 
come  late,  and  the  house  had  been  filling  for  the 
last  three  hours.  There  I  stood,  surrounded  by 
half  Paris,  in  an  atmosphere  of  at  least  120°  Fahr., 
with  scarcely  room  to  breathe,  and  sundry  English 
suspicions  crossing  my  mind  at  times  touching  the 
safety  of  my  pockets  and  iheir  contents ;  but  all  the 
crosses  and  trials  of  the  hour  were  lost  and  forgot- 
ten as  the  curtain  rose  in  the  rich  music  and  gor- 
geous scenery  of  that  queen  of  operas.  Now  pre- 
senting the  arid  expansion  of  an  Egyptian  desert 
— ^its  sands,  its  ruins,  and  its  pyramids,  clothed 
with  the  burning  glory  of  a  southern  snnset;  and 
then  the  luxuriant  garden  of  an  Oriental  palace, 
rich  in  fountains  and  in  flowers,  at  one  moment 
showing  in  the  depth  of  their  regal  darkness  the 
court  and  councils  of  the  for-ever-fallen ;  and  the 
next,  with  harmonies  not  all  unworthy  of  their 
harps,  displaying  the  angel  choirs  that  walk  on 
rosy  heights  beside  the  fount  of  day  ;  and  then  the 
dweller  of  the  tnickless  sands  himself,  the  deeply 
tried  and  the  strong  of  purpose,  what  shapes  of 
beauty,  and  what  forms  of  fear  rose  around  his 
world-forgotten  solitude,  and  what  voices  filled  the 
-waste,  till,  above  all,  like  a  crowning  glory,  swept 
the  still  unrivalled  tones  of  Catalani,  singing  the 
final  triumph  of  faith  and  virtue. 

'*  C^est  magni6que,  monsieur !"  said  an  elderly, 
but  very  intelligent-looking  Frenchman  at  my  side, 
as  the  last  burst  of  enthusiastic  applause  gradually 
died  away.  The  speaker  was  a  person  who,  by 
his  dress  and  appearance,  should  have  been  a  fre- 
quenter of  the  front  boxes ;  but  a  crowded  theatre 
levels  all  distinctions  for  the  time  in  France  ;  and 
he  had  given  an  example  of  his  country^s  hospital- 
ity by  exerting  himself  to  make  room  for  me.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening's  performance  we  had 
interchanged  remarks  and  snufi'-boxes  :  and  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings  our  acquaintance  had  ad- 
vanced quite  as  far  as  that  of  two  English  families 
on  the  return  of  the  second  visit. 

"  It  is  indeed  magnificent,"  said  I,  in  answer  to 
his  last  observation,  which  was  made  with  all  the 
power  and  spirit  of  his  theatre-loving  people. 
*'  Are  all  your  Parisian  operas  so  splendid  V' 

"  Ah,  not  all,"  said  my  new  friend,  with  a  look 
far  exceeding  in  its  gratification  that  with  which 
the  first  waiter  at  Mivart's  contemplates  a  golden 
douceur,  [and,  readers,  I  have  seen  no  deeper  de- 
light ;]  but  he  added,  with  patriot  pride  or  vanity, 
"  Monsieur  knows  we  have  always  the  best  things 
in  Paris."  I,  of  course,  assented,  and  he  went 
on  in  a  graver  tone. 

'*  What  a  sombre  thing  it  is,  after  all  the  late 
brilliancy,  to  see  the  curtain  fall!  It  is  strange, 
monsieur,  but  I  never  witness  that  circumstance 
without  recurring  to  a  singular  story  well  known 
in  my  youth,  and  to  which  I  was  actually  an  eve- 
witness  some  years  before  the  revolution."  This 
preface  roused  my  curiosity,  for  the  love  of  strange 
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stories  had  followed  me  from  childhood,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  I  was  earnest  in  requesting  my 
new  friend  for  the  tale.  *'  The  house  is  emptying 
slowly,"  said  he,  '<and  as  we  will  not  get  out 
easily  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  take  a  seat  beside 
me,  for,  thank  our  stars,  there  are  seats  to  be  had 
now,  and  you  shall  have  it,  such  as  it  is." 

Down  I  sat  accordingly,  and  some  two  or  three 
persons  who  had  lingered  like  ourselves  to  avoid 
the  general  rush,  came  and  did  likewise,  and  the 
Frenchman  proceeded ; — 

*'  I  was  just  fifteen,  and  it  was  Christmas  time 
in  the  year  1787  ;  my  friend,  the  young  Marquis 
de  Marigny,  had  invited  me  to  spend  some  time 
with  him  at  Versailles,  and  I  was  nothing  loath  to 
exchange  the  discipline  of  the  Jesuit  college  for  the 
court  festivities,  which  were  at  that  season  pecu- 
liarly attractive.  Never,  indeed,  had  the  gay 
Christmas  time  been  more  joyously  celebrated  in 
that  courtly  city ;  nobles  poured  from  the  provinces, 
and  strangers  from  the  frontier.  Balls,  theatres, 
and  concerts,  of  the  most  brilliant  description,  suc- 
ceeded each  other  more  rapidly  than  I  can  remem- 
ber :  and  all  was  glorious  to  me,  for  it  was  almost 
my  first  taste  of  life ;  but  Christmas-day  at  last  ar- 
rived, and  its  evening  was  devoted  to  a  magnifi- 
cent masquerade,  given  at  the  palace  on  a  scale  of 
extraordinary  liberality ;  all  comers,  in  fact,  were 
welcome,  and  as  there  was  little  scrutiny  and  much 
disguise,  the  company  were  extremely  numerous. 
My  friend  and  I,  of  course,  were  there ;  but  we 
had  agreed  on  disguising  ourselves  from  each  other, 
in  order  to  test  our  respective  powers  of  recogni- 
tion. I  had  arrived  late  in  the  garb  of  a  brother  of 
St.  Francis,  and  for  some  time  perambulated  in 
vain  the  apartments  of  that  apparently  interminable 
palace ;  but  amongst  all  their  motley  groups  of 
well  and  ill-disguised  figures  I  could  not  discover 
the  marquis. 

**  Hours  had  elapsed,  and  I  had  grown  weary  in 
the  fruitless  search,  when  in  one  of  the  most 
crowded  saloons,  I  was  suddenly  accosted  by  a 
Benedictine  nun  in  the  usual  masquerade  style, 
*  Holy  brother,  what  is  your  opinion  of  these  pro- 
fane and  worldly  amusements  V 

*'  I  was  about  to  reply,  when  she  added  in  a 
whisper,  *  Turn  to  the  apartment  called  the  Rose 
Cabinet  on  the  right,  where  you  will  find  the  Mar- 
quis de  Marigny,  and  tell  him  that  the  play  in  the 
Rue  de  Savonier  is  about  to  commence.' 

'*  Before  I  had  time  to  inquire  the  meaning  of 
her  message,  the  nun  was  lost  to  my  sight  among 
the  evermoving  multitude ;  but  I  still  recollect  that 
the  voice,  though  unknown  to  me,  had  a  very  un- 
feminine  sound,  and  who  that  nun  was  I  have 
never  since  been  able  to  discover.  However,  I 
soon  found  the  Rose  Cabinet,  a  small  and  beautiful 
apartment  of  Marie  Antoinette's  own  choosing,  and 
so  called  because  its  ceiling  was  ornamented  with 
a  rich  painting  of  the  Eastern  Feast  of  Roses, 
whilst  the  floor  and  walls  represented  in  their  car- 
pet and  tapestry  the  riches  of  summer's  garland  in 
every  possible  variety,  from  the  deep  purple  of  the 
African  to  the  fading  snow  of  the  funeral  rose. 

*'  Within  it  I  found  seated  on  a  low  divan  a  group 
who  seemed  to  have  retired  for  social  conversation  ; 
but  various  as  their  disguises  were,  I  knew  them 
all :  for  in  the  ease  of  the  moment  they  had  taken 
off  their  masques.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
there  like  a  knight  templar,  clad  in  armor ;  and 
Madame  de  Genlis,  no  doubt,  with  her  usual  com- 
plaisance to  his  taste,  habited  as  a  dame  of  the* 
twelfth  century ;   beside  the  lady  stood  her  ^npil^ 
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th^  dakd's  eldest  son,  as  Cupid,  with  wing  and 
daKt;  and  Madame  Elizabeth,  in  the  humility  of 
her  own  taste,  wore  the  garb  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity ;  whilst  a  Turkish  sultana,  who  still  wore 
her  masque,  sat  conversing  with  an  ancient  Ro- 
man citizen,  but  well  I  knew  that  his  tones  were 
those  of  De  Marigny." 

**  My  friend  was  five  years  older  than  myself; 
bat  there  were  few,  even  at  Versailles,  like  him, 
stately,  and  tall,  and  handsome;  he  was,  in  air 
and  person,  and  in  mind  brave  as  a  hero,  and  wise 
as  a  philosopher ;  besides,  he  was  a  true  lover  of 
liberty  and  a  believer  in  her  coming,  then  so  ar- 
dently expected  by  the  best  and  wisest  of  our  land  ; 
for  the  age  was  full  of  promise,  and  De  Marigny 
was  faithful  in  his  generation,  for  he  would  have 
willingly  laid  down  rank,  and  fortune,  and  honors, 
to  pave  a  highway  for  her  chariot.  He  had  no  re- 
lations but  an  old  and  widowed  aunt,  by  whom  he 
had  been  brought  up ;  yet  all  classes  loved  the 
marquis,  for  he  was  good,  and  far  above  the  silly 
prejudices  and  paltry  pride  which  characterized  too 
many  of  our  old  noblesse.  His  fortune  was  ample, 
and  his  family  might  rank  with  the  best  in  France ; 
but  it  is  gone  from  among  us  now,  for  the  marquis 
was  the  last,  and  he  never  married,  it  was  said,  for 
the  sake  of  one  whom  he  might  not  think  to  wed, 
the  Princess  Matilda  of  England,  whom  he  had 
seen  at  her  father's  court  just  before  she  sailed  to 
share  the  crown  of  Denmark,  perhaps  not  dream- 
ing then  of  the  grave  so  soon  to  close  over  her 
youth,  and  the  blot  that  fell  so  darkly  on  her  royal 
name ;  it  might  have  been  but  a  whisper  of  the 
.  court  gossips,  for  the  marquis  never  mentioned  it 
to  me,  though  I  had  his  confidence  in  all  other 
[matters,  and  we  were  friends  from  childhood,  but 
I  many  a  true  tale  is  untold. 

"I  took  the  opportunity  of  a  pause  in  their  con- 
'•versation  to  approach  De  Marigny,  and  give  him 
•  the  aaa*8  message :  he  recognized  me  immediately, 
I  and  rose  with  a  most  respectful  adieu   to  the 
masqued  sultana,  and  a  sign  for  me  to  follow  him, 
,  and  was  turning  to  the  door  when  the  duke  sud- 
.  denly  stopped  him  with,  *  Whither  so  fast,  most 
noble  Roman  ?  we  little  imagined  that  the  descen- 
dants of  iSneas  were  so  far  subject  to  the  cord  and 
cowl  of  St.  Francis  as  to  leave  even  a  sultana's 
converse  at  the  bidding  of  a  monk.* 

"  *  Valiant  templar,'  said  De  Marigny,  who  could 
be  gallant  at  times,  as  he  was  frank  in  speech,  *  the 
rose  of  royal  grace  and  full  moon  of  beauty  should 
be  but  poorly  entertained  with  far  more  brilliant 
.company  than  mine  ;  but,  to  drop  masquerading,' 
he  added,  '  as  your  highness  has  dropped  your 
masque,  my  monastic  friend  and  I  are  going  to  a 
petty  theatre  established  in  the  Rue  de  Savonier, 
which,  if  all  tales  be  true,  has  mysteries  enough  to 
fill  much  wiser  heads  with  curiosity.' 

"  *  What  is  remarkable  about  it,  monsieur?'  said 
the  sultana,  in  a  voice  whose  clear  and  silvery  tones 
I  still  remember,  and  could  even  then  guess. 

"  Why,  madame,'  said  the  marquis,  in  the  same 
respectful  manner  with  which  he  always  ac^ressed 
that  masque,  '  it  is  a  movable  concern,  and  said  to 
be  the  property  of  a  travelling  Italian,  or  perhaps 
a  charlatan,  who  comes  here  only  once  a  year,  and 
has  done  so  at  the  Christmas  holydays  ever  since 
the  birth  of  the  Dauphin,  punctually  taking  his  de- 
parture on  the  Jour  de  I'An^e.  it  is  added,  that 
where  he  spends  the  intervening  time  remains  un- 
<  known,  but  Christmas  always  finds  him  at  Ver- 
t  sailles  with  his  little  portable  theatre,  established 
in  the  same  spot,  a  corner  of  the  Rae  de  Savoiuer ; 


he  18  manager  and  proprietor  himself;  but  who  his 
actors  are  is  yet  a  mystery,  for  none  are  ever  seen, 
nor  indeed  does  the  stage  present  any  scenery 
whatever ;  the  benefit  of  the  audience,  it  seems, 
lies  all  in  hearing.  The  theatre  can  accommodate 
comparatively  few;  yet  I  am  told  it  is  always 
crowded  by  the  lowest  of  the  people,  who  pour  from 
Paris  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attending  it ;  and  they 
saj,'  continued  the  marquis, '  that  none  who  ever 
witness  will  forget  the  performance.' 

"  '  We  '11  go,  De  Marigny — ^by  heavens !  we  '11 
go.  What  say  you,  sister  of  the  sunt'  said  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  addressing  the  sultana,  who  shook 
her  head,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  to  hesitate; 
then,  rising,  whispered  something  to  the  duke, 
which  of  course  we  could  not  hear,  but  his  high- 
ness' reply  was  in  a  louder  key. 

*'  *  Ah,  nothing  easier,  we  go  in  onr  masques, 
of  course ;  De  Marigny  will  provide  us  in  hackney- 
coaches  ;  won't  you,  marquis  V 

**  My  friend  nodded  assent,  though  I  tboaght 
him,  but  why  I  could  not  guess,  less  anxioos  to 
oblige  than  usual ;  for  De  Marigny  was  always  a 
willing  assistant  in  every  frolic  of  his  friends,  which 
we,  of  course,  considered  the  visit  to  Le  Jeu  de 
Noel,  as  it  was  called.  However,  all  was  arranged 
in  a  few  minutes,  for  even  the  ladies  seemed  eager 
to  go,  and  a  couple  of  hackney-coaches  being  pro- 
vided by  De  Marigny,  we  all  slipped  out  by  a  small 
postern  which  opened  from  the  palace-ganJen,  and 
with  masks  firmly  fastened,  and  high  glee  at  the 
adventure,  away  we  drove  to  the  Rue  de  Savonier. 

*'  The  street  was  an  obscure  one,  and  but  dimly 
lighted  by  a  single  lamp,  which  burned  before  its 
crucifix,  for  gas  had  not  yet  enlightened  the  cities 
of  Europe.    The  night  was  keen  with  intense  frost, 
but  bright  with  a  thousand  stars ;  and  we  found 
the  neighborhood  thronged  with  hundreds,  though, 
as  De  Marigny  observ^,  apparently  belonging  to 
what  we  then  called  the  canaille^  hurrying  like  our- 
selves to  that  attractive  theatre.    It  was  a  portable 
wooden  fabric,  like   those  with  which  itinerant 
players  are  accustomed  to  perambulate  the  provin- 
ces, which,  when  fairly  set  up,  form  pretty  sub- 
stantial edifices,  and  can  be  removed  at  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  notice.     We  had  some  difficulty  in 
finding  room,  for  the  house  was  densely  crowded, 
but  that  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  terms  of 
admission  being  three  sous  for  the  boxes,  two  for 
the  pit,  and  one  for  the  gallery ;  for  the  arrange- 
ments were  perfect,  though  on  a  small  scale,  but  it 
had  only  one  entrance,  at  which  stood  the  Italian 
himself,  in  his  double  capacity  of  manager  and 
door-keeper.     He  was  a  small  active-looking  man, 
dressed  in  an  ultra-fashionable  style,  with  long 
queue  and  fiash  jewellery,  and  a  countenance  that 
would  have  been  strikingly  handsome  but  for  an 
expression  of  mingled  craft  and  keen  penetration 
which  blended  with  the  never-varying  smile  of 
welcome  bestowed  on  all  comers. 

"  It  is  strange,"  continued  the  narrator,  "that 
though  many  chequered  ^eais  have  passed  since 
that  period,  with  all  their  troubled  and  stirring 
scenes,  the  smallest  circumstance  connected  with 
that  night's  adventure,  then  deemed  so  trifling,  re- 
mains indelibly  written  in  my  memory ;  and  I  still 
recollect,  though  it  might  have  been  the  work  o( 
imagination,  the  look  of  malicious  recognition  with 
which  he  marshalled  us  to  the  boxes  ;  but  whether 
imaginary  or  not,  it  had  a  singular  eflfect  on  all  oor 
party ;  for,  in  spite  of  their  masques,  I  could  per- 
ceive they  felt  strangely  disconcerted,  especially 
the  sultana,  and  even  the  duke — though  he  tried  to 
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his  uBoal  careleaa  air,  and  enjoy  the  gen- 
era) aurpriae  which  our  appearance  excited— evi- 
dently wished  himself  aafe  back  in  the  palace  ;  hot 
the  Italian  closed  with  the  announcement,  that  the 
house  could  accommodate  no  more,  and  at  the  same 
time  gave  the  signal  for  the  play  to  commence,  by 
Tinging  a  small  bell  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

*^  The  dark  curtain  which  hid  the  stage  still  re- 
mained unlifted,  and  indeed  seemed  fastened  down  ; 
bat  from  behind  it  came  a  rushing  sound  like  the 
march  of  amoving  city,  thousands  on  thoasandsof 
trampling  feet,  and  wild  shouts,  words  of  fary,  and 
hate,  and  vengeance,  sent  up  by  countless  voices, 
till  they  grew  into  a  tumult  so  tremendous  that  we 
thought  ail  France  might  hear.  Then  came  the 
clash  of  weapons,  the  uproar  of  a  conflict,  and  the 
thunder  of  cannon  ;  but,  above  all,  we  could  hear 
the  cry,  *  Vive  la  Libert^!' — ^*  Down  with  the 
Bastille !'  I  heard  it,  messieurs,  as  plain  as  I  hear 
my  own  voice  now  ;  not  a  feeble  theatrical  imita- 
tion, but  near  and  strong,  as  if  conveyed  to  our  ears 
in  all  its  terrible  reality,  the  noise  of  some  old  em- 
battled fortress  assailed  by  a  fierce  and  fearless 
multitude.  The  cannon  ceased  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  cheer  after  cheer  made  the  very  walls 
Toand  us  tremble,  and  we  felt  it  was  the  joy  of  a 
people  in  their  victory ;  but  amongst  the  thousand 
cries,  some  for  retribution  of  past  wrong,  and  others 
of  wild  congratulation,  as  if  to  men  set  free,  we 
oould  catch  the  words, '  Here  are  the  bones  from 
the  lower  dungeons!' — *  Death  to  the  tools  of 
tyranny  !' — *  Destruction  to  the  accursed  hold  !' — 
*  Level  it,  brothers! — Level  it  to  the  ground!' 
There  was  a  rushing  forth  and  a  sound  of  combined 
Iftbor,  like  what  thousands  of  masons  and  miners 
might  make  if  working  together  with  all  their  in- 
struments. We  heard  the  removal  of  heavy  stones, 
the  falling  of  walls,  and  the  toppling  down  of  tur- 
rets, and  another  prolonged  and  piercing  shout 
which  said  that  the  work  was  done,  and  the  Bas- 
tiUe  demolished  forever.  The  curtain  moved,  and 
quivered  from  top  to  bottom ;  and  the  Italian,  who 
had  hitherto  stood  in  front,  calmly  surveying  the 
eSbd  of  his  invisible  play  on  the  audience,  with 
his  wonted  smile  and  a  profound  bow,  said, '  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  this  is  the  first  act.' 

"  There  was  silence  for  some  minutes,  so  deep 
that  we  could  hear  each  other's  respiration  ;  for 
every  sense  seemed  merged  into  that  of  the  ear, 
and  never  before  had  I  imagined  the  perceptive 
power  which  dwelt  in  that  wondrous  organ. 

"  Again,  there  came  a  sound  of  hurrying  steps, 
like  the  tread  of  coming  thousands ;  but  now  they 
seemed  pouring  into  some  vast  chamber  or  hall  of 
assembly .  We  could  distinguish  the  various  sounds 
produced  by  the  entrance  of  a  crowd,  the  noise  of 
opening  doors,  the  tramp  of  feet  on  the  floor,  and 
even  the  people  taking  their  seats,  but  the  din  rap- 
idly subsided,  and  then  we  heard  a  voice  distinctly 
reading  the  order  of  the  day  which  styled  the  as- 
sembly the  National  Convention.  There  was  some- 
thing of  fearful  interest  in  feeling,  as  we  all  did, 
with  the  force  of  actual  truth,  that  only  that  coarse 
dark  curtain  divided  us  from  a  mighty,  though  in- 
visible assembly,  whose  every  word  and  movement 
were  so  plainly  heard  ;  but  how  composed  or  sum- 
moned, God  knows,  for  we  could  never  learn. 
This  feeling  rose  to  an  overpowering  degree,  when 
another  voice,  which  I  knew  not  then,  in  clear  and 
very  audible  tones,  delivered  a  decree  of  the  con- 
Tention,  by  which,  all  rank,  names,  and  titles  of 
nobility  and  priesthood,  were  abolished  forever  in 
France.     Messieurs,  I  lived,  and  so  did  others  of 


our  company,  to  hear  that  decree,  long  afler  read 
under  the  broad  noonday  sun  in  an  assembly  «f 
living  men  ;  and  it  was  our  unanimous  belief  that 
both  its  words,  and  the  voice  which  read  them, 
were  the  same ;  but  even  at  the  moment,  the  eflfect 
on  our  party  was  electric.  De  Marigny  started 
from  his  seat  with  a  gesture  bf  wild  joy,  as  if  all 
his  visions  of  the  victorious  march  of  liberty  had 
been  at  last  realized  ;  but  he  was  recalled  to  him- 
self by  the  thunder  of  deafening  acclamation  that 
burst  from  the  invisible  mnltitude ;  and  as  it  ceased, 
the  Italian,  who  still  kept  his  former  place,  with 
another  bow  and  smile,  informed  us  that  this  was 
the  second  act. 

**  Even  as  he  spake  there  came  from  the  shrouded 
stage  a  mingled  murmur  of  many  voices,  like  the 
sound  of  some  far-oflf  tumult  that  swelled  as  it  came 
nearer ;  at  times  it  sunk  away,  and  then  we  heard 
strong  and  earnest  voices  that  seemed  to  reason 
deeply ;  but,  again,  it  grew  into  a  very  Babel  of 
confusion.  Some  of  the  voices  were  familiar  in 
their  tones,  but  others  were  strange,  stranger  far 
were  the  things  thev  uttered.  There  were  words 
of  bitter  and  boundless  scorn  of  all  that  mankind 
regarded,  in  throne,  in  hearth,  and  in  altar,  of 
powers  held  sacred  in  the  reverence  of  ages,  and 
of  rights  which  generations  had  found  and  left  un- 
questioned. And  there  were  brief  but  half-told 
tales  of  the  deep  strong  heart's  devotion  ;  and 
bursts  of  unbounded  hope,  whose  promise  time 
could  never  fulfil ;  there  were  paeans  of  triumph 
that  had  in  them  the  waving  of  all  the  Delphian 
laurels,  blended  with  sounds  of  frantic  strife  and 
imprecations  of  relentless  fur^ ;  and  still,  through 
the  varying  tumult,  growing  more  frequent. 
Through  all  its  changes  there  fell  on  our  ears  a 
dull  heavy  clank,  like  no  sound  of  earth  that  I  had 
ever  heard,  except  the  descending  axe  of  the  guil- 
lotine. 

*'  By  degrees  the  noise  decreased,  and  the  sounds 
grew  more  definite,  but  they  were  changed,  and 
now  seemed  to  be  those  of  some  great  and  impor- 
tant trial  held  in  a  city's  crowded  court,  and  before 
a  supreme  tribunal,  which  that  dingy  curtain  cov- 
ered from  our  view.  At  first  we  could  catch  but 
faint  and  broken  outlines  of  the  proceedings,  through 
the  noise  of  the  crowd  within  and  the  wilder  cla- 
mor without,  but  think  how  felt  that  party  of  mas- 
queraders  from  the  palace  of  Versailles  to  hear  a 
voice  proclaiming, '  The  capital  indictment  of  Louis 
Capet,  formerly  called  Kng  of  France.'  The 
clamor  still  continued,  and  nothing  reached  us  but 
confused  sentences  from  the  court,  lost  at  times 
amid  the  loud  applause,  or  no  less  violent  disap- 
proval of  the  listening  throng,  but  my  eye  involun- 
tarily turned  on  the  sultana,  who  sat  bending  for- 
ward as  if  to  catch  the  tones  of  a  low  and  sad,  but 
firm  voice,  that  still  went  on  reading  what  seemed 
a  long  defence ;  it  ceased  at  last,  and  we  heard 
another  say,  *  Let  the  sentence  be  decided  by  vote.' 

**  There  was  a  dead  silence,  like  the  pause  of  a 
thoughtful  moment,  falling  on  a  maddened  multi- 
tude ;  but,  messieurs,  the  horrors  of  that  moment 
I  shall  never  forget,  for,  from  amidst  that^  viewless 
court,  clear  and  audible  came  the  very  voice  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  saying,  *  Citizens,  I  vote  for 
death.'  Instinctively  I  cast  a  look  on  the  living 
man  by  my  side — masque  and  all,  he  seemed  actu- 
ally paralyzed.  Then  came  a  sound  like  the  rising 
of  a  crowded  house  and  a  din  of  approving  voices ; 
but  through  it  sounded  a  shriek  so  loud,  and  long, 
and  piercing,  that  it  seemed  the  very  outbreak  of 
pent-up  fear  and  horror,  and  the  masqued  sultana 
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dropped  as  if  struck  by  lightning  from  her  seat. 
Another  instant,  and  De  Marigny  and  I  had  borne 
her  to  the  door,  which  the  Italian  opened  with  the 
rapidity  of  thought.  *  Give  her  air,'  said  he,  and 
I  unfastened  her  masque  ;  the  lady  was  already  re- 
viving, but  the  broad  light,  flashing  from  that  open 
door,  fell  full  upon  the  ghastly  and  horror-stricken 
features,  and  well  I  knew  them,  for  it  was  the 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette. 

'*  The  first  act  of  her  returning  powers  was  to 
take  the  masque  from  my  hand,  as  she  said,  '  Fas- 
ten it  again,  monsieur,  and  many  thanks  for  the 
service  you  have  rendered  me  ;  but  call  the  coach 
immediately,  for  I  wish  to  return  to  the  palace.' 
By  this  time  Madame  de  Genlis,  with  the  duke  and 
his  son,  were  beside  us ;  and  the  people,  who  were 
now  pouring  from  the  theatre,  crowded  round, 
anxious  to  learn  the  explanation  of  so  strange  an 
occurrence.  I,  of  course,  hastened  to  call  our 
vehicles,  into  which  the  whole  party  stepped ;  but 
when  about  to  take  my  place,  I  discovered  that  De 
Mari^ny  had  lef\  us,  and  requesting  them  to  drive 
on  without  me,  I  followed  him  into  the  half-empty 
theatre,  for  there  he  was,  in  earnest  conversation 
with  the  Italian,  who  wore  the  same  smile,  and 
bowed  low  as  my  friend  said  hastily, '  Ten  thou- 
sand francs,  signior,  for  one  peep  behind  that  cur- 
tain!' . 

'* '  It  b  a  large  price,  monsieur,'  remarked  the 
imperturbable  manager. 

**  ^  It  is,  but  I  will  pay  it,'  said  De  Marigny ; 
'  Signor,  I  am  serioas.' 

"  *  I  hope  so,'  said  the  Italian,  approaching  him 
and  speaking  low.  *  Monsieur,  there  are  few  that 
have  seen  that  sight ;  but  I  agree,  for  your  offer  is 
handsome,  though  it  cannot  be  done  before  this 
rabble;  but,  an  hour  hence,  the  street  will  be 
cleared  ;  come  then,  and  bring  your  friend,  if  you 
please.' 

'*  At  this  moment  one  of  the  postilions  arrived 
out  of  breath,  to  tell  us  that  our  company  had  re- 
quested us  to  come,  and  would  wait  no  longer. 
We  knew  they  could  not  be  detained,  and  were  evi- 
dently unwilling  to  go  without  us,  as  I  believe,  from 
a  vague  apprehension  of  danger.  Therefore,  go 
we  must,  and  the  last  words  I  heard  from  the  Ital- 
ian was  a  warning  to  be  punctual.  *  With  the  ten 
thousand  francs,'  murmured  De  Marigny,  as  we 
took  our  places  in  the  coach.  We  reached  the 
palace  in  safety  and  unobserved,  for  our  absence 
had  not  been  more  than  an  hour ;  but  the  sultana 
and  the  templar  were  seen  no  more  in  the  masque- 
rade that  night ;  as  for  De  Marigny  and  me,  we 
perambulated  the  rooms  for  some  time,  and  took 
the  opportunity  of  the  company  going  to  supper  to 
hasten  to  the  house  of  the  marquis,  where  we 
changed  our  dresses,  and  half  wild  with  curiosity 
and  expectation,  were  once  more  in  the  Rue  de 
Savonier,  provided  with  *  the  one  thing  needful,'  at 
least  fifleen  minutes  before  the  appointed  time.  It 
was  now  a  quarter  to  twelve  ;  the  lamp  was  still 
burning  before  the  crucifix  ;  but  there  was  neither 
step  nor  stir  in  the  street,  so  thronged  but  an  hour 
before ;  and  when  we  reached  the  spot  where  it  had 
stood,  there  was  neither  sign  nor  trace  of  the  Ital- 
ian or  his  theatre.  All  were  gone,  and  the  solitary 
corner  lay  dark  and  cold  between  the  old  brick 
houses ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  traces  of  many 


feet  in  the  thawing  ground  where  such  numbeiB 
had  trodden,  we  could  scarcely  have  believed  that 
the  place  was  indeed  the  same.  Terrible  was  onr 
disappointment ;  but  scarce  had  we  turned  from  the 
spot,  when  a  party  of  gendarmes  approached  it  and 
examined  it  with  the  greatest  care.  Like  our- 
selves they  were  too  late,  and  for  weeka  and  months 
after  a  secret  and  silent  search  was  carried  on 
through  all  France,  but  at  length  given  up  as  hope- 
less, for  nothing  ever  transpired  to  throw  light  on 
that  mysterious  transaction.  But  from  that  period 
the  whole  court  remarked  that  a  growing  enmity 
subsisted  between  the  royal  family  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans. 

'^  The  Italian  never  returned  to  Yersailles,  nor 
was  he  ever  seen  in  any  other  city  of  Borope,  at 
least  as  far  as  we  could  learn ;  and  who  the  actors 
were  in  that  dark  and  fearful  drama  our  search 
could  never  discover,  for  time,  that  so  terribly  ful- 
filled its  omens,  brought  no  explanation  of  its 
mystery. 

*'  De  Marigny  never  lost  hopes  of  finding  the 
Italian,  and  sought  him  over  all  the  continent, 
through  the  storms  and  changes  of  his  after  years. 
In  the  early  glories  of  the  revolution  he  took  an 
active  part,  for  his  heart  was  true  to  the  world's 
old  love  of  liberty ;  but  when  the  Jacobins  came 
into  power,  and  blood  began  to  flow,  he  went  down 
to  his  family  chateau  in  Normandy,  with  a  supply 
of  gunpowder,  which  he  caused  to  be  stored  in  the 
vaults,  then  paid  off  all  his  servants,  and  sent  them 
away,  with  the  exception  of  one  young  page,  who 
would  not  leave  him.  For  many  an  hour  the  peas- 
antry saw  the  lights  flashing  from  window  to  win- 
dow, and  the  figures  of  the  marquis  and  his  page 
passing  from  vault  to  turret-chamber,  like  those 
who  sought  for  hidden  treasure,  or  to  look  their 
last  on  haunts  they  might  see  no  more ;  but  at  mid- 
night De  Marigny  and  the  youth  rode  out  together. 
The  marquis  carried  the  keys  of  his  castle  in  one 
hand,  and  a  flaming  brand  in  the  other,  and,  saying 
that  there  would  never  again  be  peace  or  justice  in 
France,  he  Uirew  the  torch  on  the  ground,  before 
his  father's  gate,  where  his  own  hands  had  laid  the 
train,  and  then  rode  fast  away,  followed  by  his 
faithful  page.  The  country  round  was  shaken  that 
night  as  if  by  an  earthquake,  for  the  sUiely  chateau 
of  De  Marigny  was  blown  from  its  foundations, 
and  the  morning  sun  rose  upon  its  shapeless,  black- 
ened ruins,  but  neither  De  Marieny  nor  his  page 
were  ever  seen  on  French  ground  afler. 

"  And  I  have  lived  to  be  a  spectator,  though  not 
an  unconcerned  one,  of  scenes  more  strange  and 
terrible  than  all  the  nameless  voices  of  that  wild 
night  prophesied,  and  to  find  the  evening  of  my 
days  falling  on  still  ominous  and  troubled  times. 
Years  have  darkened  around,  friends  have  passed 
from  me,  and  the  haunts  of  youth  lie,  like  far  and 
sunny  isles,  which  my  bark  can  reach  no  more ; 
but  there  is  one  spot  still  green,  with  its  early  at- 
traction to  my  steps,  and  that,"  said  the  worthy 
narrator,  with  a  rather  comic  expression  gathering 
over  the  momentary  gravity  of  his  countenance, 
"  is  the  box,  pit,  or  gallery — ^for,  observe,  I  am  not 
particular— of  a  Parisian  theatre  ;  but,  believe  roe, 
messieurs,  I  never  see  the  curtain  fall,  or  enter 
while  it  remains  unlifted,  without  remembering,  in 
all  its  mysterious  power,  le  Jen  de  Noel." 
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From  the  DubUn  Unirenity  Magidoe. 
THB  sculptor's  FIRST  LOVE. 

Tbb  yoang  straoger,  with  the  mild,  pale  face, 
«od  the  thoughtful  eyes,  had  already  knocked  three 
times  at  the  door  of  Yolpato's  studio.  The  sun, 
though  it  was  December,  oppressed  him  as  he  stood 
there  without  shade,  under  the  high,  white  gable  ; 
and  his  walk  from  the  farthest  end  of  Rome  had 
Aot  tired  him  the  less,  that  he  had  had  to  ask  his 
way  from  street  to  street.  He  would  have  con- 
duded  that  the  old  master  had  gone  out,  and  have 
turoed  away,  disappointed,  to  retrace  the  weari- 
•ome  route  which  had  brought  him  thither,  had  not 
a  eertain  indefinite  sound  of  life,  a  stir,  a  suspira- 
tioo,  the  low  tone  of  a  voice,  that  now  and  then 
made  itself  perceptible,  assured  him  that  the  studio 
was  not  empty.  With  a  hesitating  hand,  at  length, 
he  raised  the  latch — ^he  opened  the  door — and  stood 
like  one  spell-struck  on  the  threshold,  as  a  specta- 
ele  met  his  eyes,  which  for  an  instant  made  him 
feel  as  if  the  days  of  Grecian  fable  were  come 
hack.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  wide  room, 
wosdiottsly  irradiated  by  the  golden  light  that 
flcMxled  in  through  its  single,  high-placed  window, 
wondroHsly  contrasted  with  the  dead  white  casts 
of  many  a  group  of  ancient  sculpture  that  lifted 
themselves  on  either  side,  appeared  to  hover  a 
being,  such  as  young  goddesses  roust  have  been, 
if  ever  young  goddesses  were,  who,  with  bared 
s  and  bosom,  an  unlifted  antique  ewer  in  one 
d,  and  in  the  other  a  broad  and  shallow  goblet, 
on  the  point  of  pouring  out  to  a  gray- 
liaired  man,  who  sat  with  rapt  countenance  looking 
up  to  her,  the  drink  of  the  immortals.  Had  the 
stranger  been  a  Greek  of  the  olden  time,  he  would 
hmve  believed  that  he  saw  Hebe,  sent  down  with 
the  eop  of  eternal  youth  to  some  favorite  of  the 
^ods ;  being  a  Venetian  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
lie  knew  that  he  had  before  him  nothing  more  than 
»  young  girl  serving  as  a  model  to  a  painter.  But 
how  b^utiful  was  Uiat  young  girl !  How  faultless 
the  outline  of  that  classical  head,  of  that  low,  an- 
tique brow,  that  sculptured  profile,  that  undulating 
mod  symmetrical  form,  so  pierfect,  so  harmonious, 
•o  flowing,  from  the  small  and  rounded  neck 
dowtk  to  the  finely  moulded  ankle,  and  the  firm, 
elastic  foot,  which  her  scanty  statuesque  drapery, 
looped  up  to  the  knee,  suffered  to  appear !  Motion- 
less as  if  of  marble  she  stood  ;  but  this  immobility 
was  the  only  attribute  of  the  lifeless  stone  that 
she  possessed;  the  warm  blood  coursed  beneath 
that  pure,  transparent  skin  ;  the  dark  eye  of  Italy 
flashed  beneath  that  chiselled  brow ;  dewy  breath 
came  and  went  softly  between  those  half-opened 
lips.  Yon  were  not  reminded  of  the  statue  of 
Hebe,  but  of  the  living  goddess  of  youth  herself. 

The  stranger  stood,  motionless  as  the  object  that 
riveted  his  attention ;  his  entrance  seemed  unob 
served ;  neither  the  painter  nor  the  divine  subject 
look  any  notice  of  him.  But  he,  too,  forgot  that 
he  was  forgotten,  remarked  not  that  he  was  unre- 
marked ;  he  had  neither  eye  nor  thought,  but  for 
the  picture  before  him.  He  lost  all  recollection 
of  his  errand— fill  recollection  that  he  had  an 
errand — all  recollection  of  where  he  was,  and  who 
he  was;  as  if  grown  to  the  threshold,  he  stood, 
his  breath  held  back,  his  heart  beating,  not  fast, 
but  with  a  force  that  shook  all  his  frame,  till,  some 
6we  or  six  minutes  after  his  appearance,  the  old 
man  threw  down  his  pencil,  and,  nodding  to  the 
young  goddess,  said  with  a  father's  smile — 

'*  There !  thou  art  released  for  this  turn.    Go, 


dress  thee  like  a  Christian  maiden,  and  then  see 
if  Raphael  be  in  the  garden.    I  want  him." 

Hebe  sprang  lightly  from  her  pedestal,  and  set 
down  her  pitcher  and  cup;  then,  throwing  her 
arms  round  the  old  man's  neck,  she  contemplated 
her  picture  fur  a  few  moments  with  sparkling 
looks. 

**  But  the  hair,"  said  she,  "  is  not  done." 

*'  Raphael  will  do  the  hair,"  replied  the  old 
man  ;  *'  go,  put  on  thy  clothes,  and  call  him." 

And  Hebe  vanished. 

The  old  man  now  rose,  and  approached  the 
stranger. 

'*  Pardon,  signore,*^  said  he, "  that  I  have  treated 
you  with  so  little  ceremony.  I  was  within  a  few 
minutes  of  finishing  my  work,  and  feared  the  efiect 
of  an  interruption.  May  I  now  ask  in  what  way  I 
can  serve  youl" 

"  I  wish,"  began  the  stranger,  "  to  take  lessons 
in  drawing.  I  have,  doubtless,  the  honor  of 
speaking  to  the  renowned  Maestro  Giovanni  Vol- 
pato  ?»» 

The  painter  bowed. 

"  I  am  also  an  artist,"  continued  the  young  man. 
'*  I  have  already  done  some  trifling  things  in  sculp- 
ture, which  have  been  praised  above  their  worth. 
I  shall  be  a  sculptor  one  day,  but  I  feel  that  I 
must  learn  to  draw  first." 

"Drawing,"  said  Volpato  with  a  smile,  "is, 
without  doubt,  a  qualification  of  some  importance 
for  a  sculptor." 

"  I  can  draw  what  is  before  me,"  proceeded  the 
stranger;  "but,  when  I  attempt  to  carry  out  my 
own  ideas,  to  embody  a  beauty  beyond  what  the 
actual  forms  that  surround  me  present,  I  feel  that 
I  am  like  a  mariner  without  his  compass.  In  short, 
Signor  Maestro^  you  see  in  me  a  swimmer  that 
cannot  do  without  his  corks ;  take  away  my  model, 
and  I  am  not  sure  of  a  line." 

"My  instructions,"  said  Volpato,  "are  very 
much  at  your  service,  young  sir.  May  I  crave  to 
know  by  what  name  I  am  to  address  my  pupil." 

"I  am  called,"  said  the  stranger,  "Antonio 
Canova." 

A  flush  of  pleasure  lighted  up  the  face  of  the 
old  man  ;  and  seizing  the  hands  of  the  young  sculp- 
tor with  both  his  own,  he  kissed  him,  more  Romano^ 
first  on  one  cheek,  and  then  on  the  other. 

"  You  may  well  say  that  you  will  one  day  be 
a  sculptor,"  cried  he.  "  I  know  your  works,  and 
I  will  not  allow  that  they  have  been  praised  above 
their  merit.  In  praise,  Signor  Antonio,  quantity 
and  quality  are  two  things ;  and  your  works  may 
have  had  more  praise,  but  not  better  praise  than 
they  deserve.  Your  cotemporaries  have  commend- 
ed you  much.  You  have  to*  teach  them  to  com- 
mend you  well.  You  have  to  teach  your  age  to 
think  of  the  works  it  now  praises  as  you  think  of 
them,  by  giving  it  works  which  you  can  join  with 
it  in  praising.  That  is  your  mission,  and — you 
will  accomplish  it." 

"  Ah,  maestro!**  said  Canova,  "  as  I  stood  for 
the  first  time — it  was  but  ere  yesterday — before 
the  sun-god  of  the  Vatican,  I  doubted  whether  I 
had  a  mission  at  all.  I  had  not  courage  to  say, 
*  And  I,  loo,  am  a  sculptor.'  " 

The  young  artist  was  but  a  few  days  arrived  in 
the  Eternal  City,  under  auspices  which  opened 
to  his  ambition  prospects  the  most  intoxicating. 
Already  the  cities  of  Italy  rang  with  the  fame  of 
his  juvenile  efforts,  of  which  othere  formed  a 
higher,  and,  as  we  may  now  safely  say,  a  less  just 
estimate  than  himself.    Yet  not  until,  with  a  pil- 
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grimes  ardor,  he  had,  immediately  on  his  arrival, 
flown  to  the  Vatican,  and  looked  on  the  transcend- 
ant  creations  of  the  Grecian  chisel,  and  of  the  pen- 
cil of  Raphael,  had  he  felt  the  deep  dissatisfaction 
with  himself  and  his  works  which  now  wrought 
80  painfully  in  his  bosom. 

Revelations  of  a  beauty  and  a  majesty  which  his 
soul  had  till  then  but  dimly  dreamed  of,  had  that 
day  embodied  themselves  to  his  waking  sense. 
The  heroic,  the  divine,  had  lightened  upon  him. 
In  his  own  works  he  found)  when  his  reluctant 
thought  turned  back  to  them,  the  mere  impress  of 
the  commonest  forms  of  every-day  life — the  limbs, 
the  features,  not  of  gods,  nor  of  demigods,  but  of 
men,  and  of  the  men  of  an  unheroic,  unpoetic  eigh- 
teenth century.  Come  to  Rome  in  the  suite  of  the 
Venetian  ambassador,  adopted  by  the  queenly  re- 
public, who  looked  for  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
glories  of  art  at  his  hands,  it  was  with  dismay  that 
he  heard,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  an  inward  voice  ask 
doubtfully  if  he  were  indeed  called  of  the  goddess, 
or  if  his  mission  were  not,  peradventure,  one  of 
fancy—of  an  aspiration  that  fondly  mistook  itself 
for  inspiration.  And  yet  no :  he  felt,  in  the  next 
moment,  that  the  doubt  was  an  impiety  to  the  god- 
head who  spoke  within  him — who  spoke  to  him, 
though  her  voice  had  not  yet  found  clear  utterance 
through  him.  One  mission,  at  least,  was  surely 
his.  If  he  could  not  shed  the  light  of  Greece  anew 
on  his  generation,  he  would  yet  make  it  ashamed 
of  the  false  light  in  which  it  walked.  He  would 
redeem  the  world  from  Bernini — he  would  restore 
to  mankind  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  of  the  grace- 
ful, for  to  him  it  had  been  restored. 

The  young  sculptor,  however,  felt  rightly  that 
drawing  was  his  weak  point.  As  long  as  he  ad- 
hered slavishly  to  the  forms  of  the  real,  to  the 
models  which  every-day  life  aflforded  him,  his 
works  had  not  only  a  fair  degree  of  correctness, 
but  a  certain  facile  prettiness  which  gained  him 
the  suffrages  of  an  age  accustomed  to  no  excel- 
lence of  a  higher  order.  But  the  master's  hand, 
which  can  compel  ideal  beauty  into  the  limits  of 
given  measure  and  proportion,  he  had  yet  to  ac- 
quire. He  had  not  learned — in  the  phrase  of 
Schiller — to  *' unite  the  necessary  with^the  possi- 
ble;" and  when  he  would  soar  after  the  ideal, 
the  want  of  elementary  knowledge  betrayed  itself. 
He  saw  that,  to  rear  a  structure,  the  pinnacles  of 
which  should  rise  into  the  lofty  and  pure  region 
of  creative  art,  the  basis  must  be  laid  deep  and 
broad,  and  on  the  common  ground  of  existing  na- 
ture ;  and  he  adopted  the  prompt  resolution  of 
studying  the  art  of  drawing,  from  its  first  princi- 
ples upwards,  under  the  most  accomplished  mas- 
ter of  it  then  livings — the  engraver  Volpato.  It 
even  passed  across  his  mind  that  perhaps  a  painter, 
rather  than  a  sculptor,  might  lie  hid  in  him. 
Raphael  seemed  to  him  less  remote,  less  hopeless- 
ly unapproachable  than  the  creator  of  the  Apollo, 
of  the  Anlinous,  or  the  Gladiator. 

Become  Volpato's  scholar,  Canova  applied 
himself,  with  the  energetic  industry  that  belonged 
to  his  character,  to  the  study  of  drawing,  and 
made  a  progress  that  in  the  highest  degree  grati- 
fied the  old  master.  The  image  of  the  glorious 
creature,  however,  whom  he  had  seen  at  bis  first 
visit  to  the  studio,  dwelt  continually  in  his 
thoughts ;  and  as  often  as  he  took  his  way  to  the 
Trastevere,  where  the  house  of  his  instructor  was 
situated,  his  heart  beat  tumultuously  with  the 
hope  of  again  seeing  her.  But  the  engraver's 
daughter — ^for  such,   he  had    learned,  was    his 


Hebe-— did  not  often  appear  in  the  studio;  ud 
when  she  did,  it  was  generally  but  for  a  moment. 
Nevertheless,  even  such  moments  were  safficient 
to  render  deeper  and  deeper  the  impresmon  which 
her  first  appearance  had  made  on  the  young  artist, 
and  to  make  his  heart,  with  its  rich  store  of  affec- 
tions, more  and  more  devotedly  hers.  Canova  had 
just  that  constitution  of  mind — ^that  extreme  sensi- 
bility—that quick  and  intense  feeling  of  the  beao- 
tiful — that  open  and  confiding  temper,  which  pre- 
dispose to  love  at  first  sight ;  and  in  eflfect  he  had 
from  the  first  moment  of  his  looking  upon  her, 
loved  the  daughter  of  Volpato  with  all  the  strength 
of  his  soul.  This  love  had  a  singular  and,  in  the 
highest  degree,  beneficial  eflect  upon  him  as  an 
artist.  The  sight  of  the  Belvedere  Apollo  had 
for  a  moment  made  him  doubt  that  he  was  a 
sculptor — had  shown  him  the  high  g'oal  of  his 
caUing  as  something  so  distant,  so  inaccessible, 
that  he  had  felt  tempted  to  give  up  the  race  in 
despair.  It  was  like  the  glimpse  of  the  icy  sum- 
mit of  Ararat,  to  the  adventurous  traveller,  who 
only  learns,  when  he  has  accomplished  half  the 
ascent,  and  surmounted  the  lower  eminences  that 
hid  from  him  the  point  he  would  reach,  how  far  off 
is  that  point,  and  what  depths  to  be  fathomed, 
what  precipices  to  be  scaled,  yet  lie  between  him 
and  it.  But  Maria  Volpato's  beauty,  so  ideal,  and 
yet  real,  seemed  to  inspire,  rather  than  to  daunt 
and  depress  him.  It  gave  him  faith  in  his  art, 
which  be  had  before  half  suspected  of  falsehood. 
He  now  no  longer  strove  aAer  the  antique,  but  after 
the  living  loveliness  that  still  walked  upon  earth ; 
and  the  beauty  which  he  loved  seemed  not  to  him 
to  be  placed  on  the  further  edge  of  a  great  gulpb, 
as  did  that  which  he  only  wondered  at  and  worship- 
ped. Volpato  often  said  to  him,  as  the  highest 
order  of  beauty  more  and  more  developed  itsdf  in 
his  designs — 

**  Ay,  ay  ;  one  can  see  that  you  are  a  dihgeot 
visitant  of  the  Vaticat,  Antonio  mio." 

But  Canova  felt  that  the  sight  of  the  Hebe  in 
that  studio  had  done  more  for  him  than  all  the  re- 
mains of  Grecian  genius. 

As  for  Volpato,  he  was  every  day  prouder  and 
fonder  of  his  pupil,  the  sweetness  of  whose  dis- 
position, his  fteeaom  from  all  vanity  and  artistic 
envy,  and  his  singular  candor  and  innocence  of 
character,  were  as  certain  to  win  him  the  love  of 
those  around  him,  as  his  rapidly  developing  ge- 
nius was  to  command  their  admiration.  The  old 
master  generally  called  him  **  son,"  and  Canova 
never  heard  the  appellation  without  feeling  his 
heart  throb  with  an  uneasy  pleasure,  a  hope  that 
was  more  than  half  fear.  Should  he,  perhaps, 
one  day  have  a  right  to  call  Volpato  **  father." 

But  our  young  sculptor  was  not  the  engraver's 
only  pupil ;  so  early  as  the  second  time  of  his  vis- 
iting the  studio,  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
young  Neapolitan,  who  had  already  been  more 
than  a  year  under  Volpato's  instructions.  This 
was  the  "  Raphael*'  to  whom  the  old  master  had 
left  the  task  of  finishing  the  hair  of  his  Hebe ;  his 
family  name  was  Morghen ;  he  was  of  Flemish 
extraction,  and  was  in  person,  and  in  many  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  disposition,  the  opposite  of  Can- 
ova. The  Italian  and  the  Netherlander  were 
wonderfully  blended  in  this  young  man,  who  was 
beautiful  as  his  fellow-scholar  was  homely  in  per- 
son, and  confident,  joyous,  bold,  as  the  latter  was 
retiring  and  distrustful  of  himself.  The  fair  hair 
which  betrayed  his  northern  descent  he  wore  after 
the  fashion  of  the  divine  painter  whose  baptismif 
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he  bore,  and  ^hom  he  was  accustomed 
to  call  his  patron-saint.  In  perfect  harmony 
with  those  bright  locks  were  the  merry  blue 
eye,  the  fair  and  rnddy  cheek,  the  large  and 
well-moulded  limbs ;  and  in  this  Transalpine  ex- 
terior was  lodged  an  Italian  soul,  fiery,  full  of  ge- 
Bios,  quick  of  feeling ;  in  short,  having  but  one 
quality  of  the  Fleming,  that  of  indomitable  pa- 
tience in  the  finishing  of  all  that  he  took  in  hand. 
Raphael  Morghen  was  second  only  to  Canova  in 
their  master*s  love ;  he  was  learning  the  art  of  the 
eBgraver,  and  old  Volpato  already  prophesied  that 
the  young  Neapolitan  would  soon  leave  his  in- 
structor t^hind. 

^  Canova  had  not  long  been  under  Volpato's  tui- 
tioB,  when  he  produced  a  little  work,  which, 
insignificant  ms  it  is  by  the  side  of  his  later  crea- 
tioos,  yet  has  an  importance  of  its  own,  as  clearly 
marking  that  a  new  epoch  had  commenced  in  his 
mrtistic  development.  This  was  an  Apollo,  who 
]•  represented  as  crowning  himself  with  a  wreath 
of  laurel.  When  he  showed  it  to  Volpato,  the 
old  master  said — 

*'  This  is  not  much  in  itself,  my  son ;  but  there 
JB  more  promise  in  it  than  all  you  have  done 
befi>re.  You  have  'thrown  away  your  corks,' 
Antonio  mio;  these  are  not  the  limbs  of  the  sun- 
god  indeed,  but  neither  are  they  the  limbs  of  the 
oommon  sons  of  clay.  The  Ideal  has  obeyed 
your  spell;  you  have  learned  in  the  Vatican  to 
conjure.'* 

'■Ah,  father!"  said  the  young  man,  his  pale 
cheeks  becoming  scarlet,  as  he  for  the  first  time 
addressed  Volpato  thus—"  not  in  the  Vatican,  but 
in  this  studio  did  the  first  inspiration  of  higher  art 
▼isit  me.  The  wonderful  Apollo  did  indeed  open 
my  eyes,  but  one  more  wonderful  than  he  awaked 
my  heart,  one  whose  image,  grown  into  and  incor- 
porated with  my  inmost  thoughts,  instils  into  the 
creations  of  my  fingers,  whatever  beauty  they  can 
boast." 

And,  taking  heart  of  grace,  he  declared  to  the 
old  artist  that  he  loved  Maria :  that  he  had  loved 
her  from  the  first  moment  he  saw  her ;  and  that 
only  she  could  make  his  life  worth  the  living,  fame 
worth  the  living  for,  or  wealth  worth  the  winning. 

Volpato's  surprise  at  this  avowal  was  not  greater 
than  his  joy.  Embracing  the  young  sculptor,  he 
cried — 

"  And  so  thou  wilt  be  my  son  in  reality !  Now, 
as  I  am  a  sinful  man  and  a  good  Christian,  I  have 
heard  nothing  that  gave  me  so  much  pleasure,  since 
Maria's  mother  (whose  soul  heaven  keep  ! )  said 
to  me  '  yea,'  and  that  is  a  long  time,  Antonio. 
And  thou  lovedst  my  girl  from  the  first  day !  Well, 
I  loved  thee  from  the  first  day  ;  and  as  I  grew  to 
know  thee  better,  I  loved  thee  better — loved  thee 
as  a  son,  and  spoke  to  thee  as  a  son,  as  thou  know- 
est ;  and  now,  per  Bacco,  thou  shalt  be  my  son.  I 
could  not  wish  my  child  a  better  husband,  and  I 
will  say — well  as  I  love  thee — ^I  could  not  wish 
thee  a  better  wife." 

"  But  will  she  consent  V  asked  Canova. 

"  Will  she  ?"  lauffhed  the  old  man.  «*  We  will 
not  ask  her,  boy.  We  will  not  put  it  into  the  head 
of  young  girls  that  they  have  a  will ;  they  will  find 
that  out  soon  enough  when  they  are  married. 
Thou  shalt  have  her :  I  say  it,  and  thou  wilt  see 
that  I  have  will  enough  for  myself  and  her." 

"  But  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  she  loves 
me,"  said  the  sculptor. 

"  Not  love  thee ! "  cried  Volpato ;  "  why  should 
ahe  not  love  thee?  Hast  ever  vexed  her  V* 


**  Heaven  forbid  !"  exclaimed  the  young  man. 

"  Well,  then,  what  should  hinder  her  to  love 
thee  ?  I  love  thee,  Raphael  loves  thee — why  should 
Maria  not  love  thee  as  well  as  we?  And  when  she 
is  once  thy  wife,  boy,  she  will  love  thee  better  than 
any  of  us." 

Volpato  lost  no  time  in  communicating  to  his 
daughter  the  young  sculptor's  declaration,  and  his 
own  promise.  But  the  communication  was  by  no 
means  received  in  the  manner  he  had  expected. 
Maria  stood  aghast,  all  color  forsook  her  cheek, 
and  her  voice  was  scarcely  audible,  as  she  falter- 
ed— 

''  You  have  promised,  father  ?  You  say  you  have 
promised?" 

**  Yes,  yes,  my  child,  I  have  promised.  But 
what  is  this  ?  Art  thou  frightened,  because  I  tell 
thee  of  a  husband  ?  Ha !  thou  thinkest  marriage  a 
very  terrible  thing  ?  Silly  girl !  What  dost  thou 
think  young  maidens  are  in  the  world  for,  but  to  be 
married?" 

Maria  burst  into  tears. 

♦'  Per  Bacco  !  per  Giove! "  cried  the  old  man, 
'*  this  is  too  much.  Art  such  a  child  ?  To  cry  be- 
cause my  good  Antonio  loves  thee  well  enough  to 
wish  thee  to  be  with  him  always !  Dost  tMnk  a 
young  girl  comes  into  the  world  for  no  purpose  but 
to  keep  house  for  her  old  father?" 

"  I  am  sure,  dear  father,"  sobbed  Maria,  "  I 
shall  never  be  half  so  happy  doing  anything  else." 
Then  throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  she  went 
on  coaxingly,  though  with  a  voice  interrupted  by 
tears—'*  Is  papa  tired  of  Maria  ?  Is  she  a  bad  house- 
keeper? Has  she  to  leave  her  place?" 

"  Tut,  tut,"  said  her  father — "  nonsense  !  My 
Antonio  will  make  thee  a  great  deal  happier  than 
thy  old  father  can  do,  Maria  mia.  And  thou  shalt 
keep  house  for  me  still,  good  child,  if  that  be  all. 
What  is  to  hinder  us  to  live  together,  thou  and  thy 
husband,  and  I  and  Raphael?  Dost  know,  girl, 
that  thou  wilt  one  day  be  the  wife  of  the  greatest 
man  living?  Antonio,  I  tell  thee,  will  give  his  name 
to  his  age.  And  then,  to  look  at  the  picture  from 
another  side,  he  has  already  a  pension  of  three 
hundred  dacats  from  the  Venetian  senate,  and  that 
is  but  a  beginning.  He  is  not  three  and  twenty 
years  old,  and  has  a  pension  of  three  hundred  du- 
cats. Thou  wilt  be  rich,  Maria :  canst  do  good — 
give  alms  to  thy  heart's  content,  my  good  child." 

'*  I  do  not  want  to  be  rich,"  said  Maria,  stil^ 
weeping.  "  Why  must  I  marry?  Are  we  not  all 
happy  as  we  are  ?  And  I  can  never  be  happy  with 
Signer  Canova.    I  do  not  love  him." 

"  Not  love  him ! "  exclaimed  Volpato,  with  some 
indignation — ^ '  not  love  my  good  Antonio !  my  dili- 
gent, gentle,  innocent  boy !  What  hast  thou  against 
him,  then  ?  What  has  he  ever  done  to  thee?" 

"  Nothing,"  sobbed  the  young  girl.  "  I  don't 
think  he  ever  spoke  to  me,  good  or  bad.  But  for 
all  that  I  don't  love  him." 

'.'  Well,  but  when  thou  art  his  wife  thou  ^ilt 
love  him.  Thou  shalt  marry  him  first,  and  learn 
to  love  him  after.  There !  don't  plague  Xhy  father, 
girl ;  say  no  more.  Thou  wilt  be  happier  than, 
thou  thinkest  for." 

"  How  can  one  be  happy  with  a  husband  one- 
does  not  love?" 

"  Have  not  I  told  thee  thou  wilt  love  him  wheui 
he  is  thy  husband  ?  Every  good  wife  loves  her  hus- 
band. Don't  plague  me,  Maria :  be  a  reasonable- 
maiden,  as  thou  always  wast.  I  tell  thee  'tis  alt 
settled."    And  the  old  artist  went  back  to  his  «Ai^ 
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Maria  went  into  the  garden  to  cry  at  her  leisure. 
There  was,  in  a  retired  part  of  the  garden,  a  sunny 
spot,  where  Raphael  Morghen  was  in  the  habit  of 
laying  his  sketches  to  dry.  Whether  by  accident 
or  design,  the  daughter  of  Yolpato  bent  her  steps 
to  this  spot,  sat  down  on  a  bench  which  was  shaded 
by  a  tall  group  of  stone  pines  and  cypresses,  and 
gave  free  vent  to  her  tears.  She  had  not  long  sat 
there,  when  approaching  footsteps  were  heard,  and 
the  next  moment  the  young  Neapolitan  stood 
before  her. 

*'  Maria !''  cried  he :  **  in  tears?  What  has  hap- 
pened?" 

And,  sitting  down  at  her  side,  he  passed  one 
arm  round  her  waist,  and  drew  her  towards  him 
with  the  other.  Maria  laid  her  head  on  his  shoul- 
der and  wept  with  increased  violence. 

'*  Raphael,"  sobbed  she,  *'  my  father  has  prom- 
ised my  hand  to  Signer  Canova." 

The  young  engraver  started  and  changed  color. 

"  To  Antonio !"  exclaimed  he.  "  FoUy !— it  b 
out  of  the  question.'* 

'*  Alas!"  said  Maria,  ''his  mind  is  made  up: 
he  will  hear  nothing  against  it.  His  last  words  to 
me  were,  'It  is  all  settled.'  There  is  no  help, 
Raphael." 

"No  help!"  repeated  Morghen:  "all  settled! 
And  have  you  then  consented  ?  Do  you  give  me  up 
so  easily,  Maria?  Aha!  perhaps  you  love  Antonio ! 
Every  one  loves  him  :  it  is  impossible  not  to  love 
him.  I  loved  him  myself  till  this  moment;  but,  if 
he  has  robbed  me  of  you — " 

"  Alas !  Raphael,  you  well  know  that  this  is 
impossible.    I  can  never  love  any  one  but  you." 

"  Well,  then,  Maria,  there  is  nothing  lost.  I 
will  go  at  once  to  your  father.  He  loves  Antonio, 
it  is  true ;  but  he  loves  me  also.  He  knows  me 
longer ;  I  am  an  older  pupil.  I  shall  bring  him 
more  credit,  in  the  end,  than  Antonio :  for  Anto- 
nio will  open  a  path  for  himself,  while  I  follow 
that  which  my  master  has  trod  before  me.  Maria,  it 
was  a  great  folly  to  keep  our  love  a  secret :  we 
should  have  told  your  father  of  it  long  ago,  and 
then  none  of  these  troubles  would  have  arisen.  He 
would  have  promised  you  to  me  as  readily  as  he 
has  promised  you  to  Antonio,  and  you  would  at 
this  time  be  my  betrothed — perhaps  my  wife. 
Well,  it  is  not  too  late.  I  will  go  to  your  father 
this  instant." 

Leaving  the  daughter  of  Yolpato  somewhat  less 
desponding  than  he  had  found  her,  Raphael  Mor- 
ghen hasted  back  to  the  studio ^  where  he  found  the 
master  alone.  The  ^oung  Neapolitan  hegan  at 
once,  but  without  making  any  reference  to  Canova, 
declared  to  Yolpato  his  own  and  Maria's  mutual 
affection,  and  asked  his  sanction  to  their  betrothal. 

The  old  man^s  brow  was  clouded. 

"  This  cannot  be,  Raphael,"  he  replied.  "I 
have  but  this  very  morning  promised  Maria  to  An- 
tonio." 

'*  To  Antonio,  maestro  J  But  Maria  does  not 
love  Antonio." 

**  That  is  not  his  fault,  poor  youth,"  said  Yol- 
pato :  "  she  has  no  one  to  blame  for  that  but  her- 
self." 

"  But  she  cannot  be  happy,"  urged  Raphael, 
'"  with  a  husband  she  does  not  love ;  and  I  can  tell 
«you,  maestro,  you  will  promote  Antonio's  happi- 
ness as  little  as  your  daughter's  by  giving  him  a 
wife  who  loves  him  not." 

"Dtavo^o/"  cried  the  old  man  impatiently, 
"  this  talk  of  love  again !  I  think  young  people  are 
all  in  a  story.     '  I  do  not  love  Antonio,'  says  one ; 


*  She  does  not  love  Antonio,'  says  the  other.  '  Hov 
can  I  be  happy  with  a  husband  I  don't  love  ?'  cries 
the  one  again  :  '  How  can  she  be  happy  with  a 
husband  she  doesn't  love?'  echoes  the  other! 
Now,  I  ask  you,  Rqfaele  mio,  is  not  this  enough 
to  turn  a  reasonable  man's  brain  ?  I  tell  thee,  what 
I  told  my  girl ;  she  will  love  him  when  he  is  onoe 
her  husband." 

"  But  she  loves  me,"  persisted  the  Neapolitan, 
**  and  I  her.  We  love  each  other,  maestro  :  you 
will  break  her  heart  and  mine  ilf  you  part  us. 
Look,  maestro,  I  have  long  promised  myself  that 
the  closest  bonds  should  bind  us  to  one  another — 
that  is,  you  and  me ;  that  the  remainder  of  oar 
lives  should  be  passed  together.  I  have  always 
intended  to  settle  in  Rome.  I  know  that  I  shall  one 
day  be  the  first  artist,  in  my  way,  living ;  you  have 
yourself  said  so,  and  I  feel  it — and  I  have  said  to 
myself,  what  is  to  hinder  that  my  dear  good  old 
master  and  I  should  hereafter  form  a  partnership, 
be  one  family,  and  that  I,  who  am  his  son  in  art, 
should  also  he  his  son-in-law,  and  in  love?  Now, 
Antonio,  maestro — ^Antonio  will  be  a  greater  man 
than  I,  but  he  will  not  be  your  fellow-laborer.  He 
has  another  career  before  him.  The  world  is  his 
Rome.  Give  him  your  daughter,  and  you  lose  her 
and  him  :  give  her  to  me  and  you  keep  us  both." 

"  I  can't,  Raphael,"  said  Yolpato,  **  I  have  pro- 
mised. My  word  is  my  word.  Had'st  thou  asked 
me  for  Maria  last  week — ay,  or  yesterday — I  had 
given  her  thee  with  aU  my  heart,  for  I  love  thee 
well,  as  thou  knowest ;  but  Antonio  has  my  pro- 
mise." 

"  But,  maestro  mio,  if  it  were  you  that  Antonio 
wanted  to  marry,  you  could  give  him  your  promise 
most  certainly,  and  nobody  would  have  a  right  to 
say  against  it.  But  ought  not  Maria  to  have  a 
voice  in  giving  herself  away?  You  would  not 
marry  her  without  her  own  consent  ?  That  is  more 
than  nature  and  Grod  have  given  you  a  right  to. 
You  would  not  break  her  heart  ?  take  her  from  one 
she  loves,  to  give  her  to  one  she  does  not  love? 
That  would  be  frightful  ly 

"  O  great  Jupiter  !  "  cried  the  old  roan  in  des- 
peration : — "  how  much  must  these  ears  hear  of 

*  love'  this  blessed  day !  Can  the  young  genera^ 
tion,  then,  speak  of  nothing  else  ?  To  all  repre- 
sentations, to  all  grounds,  to  all  that  reason  can 
urge,  they  have  no  answer  but '  Love !  Love !'  and 
this  answer  is  to  settle  every  point !" 

"  There  is  no  use  in  calling  upon  Jupiter,  maes^ 
tro,"  said  Raphael  with  a  smile,  "  for  Amor  is  a 
god  as  well  as  he,  and,  if  the  poets  lie  not,  the 
blind  boy*s  bolts  are  more  than  a  match  for  the 
Thunderer's.  But  there  was  a  time,  maestro,  when 
'  Love !  Love !'  would  have  been  your  answer, 
too,  to  all  representations,  to  all  grounds,  to  all 
that  what  the  world  would  call  reason  could  urge. 
Think  of  that  time,  and  have  sympathy  with  those 
who  are  but  what  you  were." 

**  And  shall  I  have  no  sympathy  with  my  poor 
Antonio?  Is  his  the  only  mouth  in  which  '  Love! 
Love !'  is  to  be  an  inconclusive  plea  ?  Well,  well, 
I  will  tell  thee  what  I  will  do-- though  I  am  not 
sure  but  it  is  holding  my  promise  too  loosely.  Ye 
shall  each  paint  Maria — thou  and  Antonio — and 
whoever  paints  her  best  shall  hare  her.  And,  what 
is  more,  she  herself  shall  Be  the  judge.  That  must 
satisfy  thee,  Raphael.  I  love  thee — I  need  not  tell 
thee  that — ^and  I  were  right  glad  to  have  thee  for  a 
partner.  Thou  art  my  son  in  art,  as  thou  haat 
said ;  and,  hereafter,  Yolpato  will  be  rennembered 
as  Raphael  Morghen 's  master,  while  the  world  will 
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lisidly  inqaite  if  CanoTS,  too,  did  not  take  a  few 
lenona  in  drawing  from  me.  But — more  than  I 
hare  now  said  I  cannot  do." 

*'  I  am  satisfied,  maestro;  I  ask  nothing  more." 

**  Nay,  be  not  too  sure,  boy.  Maria  may  love 
thee,  as  thou  sayest ;  but  do  not  think  that  will 
bias  her  judgment.  She  is  an  artist's  child,  and 
will  not  call  a  bad  picture  a  good  one,  or  a  good 
one  a  had,  even  for  the  love  of  thy  fair  locks  and 
broad  shoulders,  thou  Hercules  of  Flanders." 

**  If  I.  be  a  Hercules,  maestro ^  there  is  all  the 
more  reason  I  should  have  Hebe  for  a  mate,"  cried 
Raphael ;  and  he  flew,  full  of  confidence,  to  com- 
ma nieate  her  father's  decision  to  Maria. 

The  next  morning,  Yolpato  informed  the  young 
sculptor  that  he  had  a  rival  in  the  Neapolitan,  but 
mentioned  nothing  of  Maria's  preference  for  the 
latter.  Raphael  and  Antonio,  he  said,  were  alike 
dear  to  him — their  affection  for  his  daughter,  he 
believed,  was  equal — and  he  had  resolved  on  giving 
them  both  an  equal  chance  of  the  fulfilment  of  their 
wishes.  As  for  his  own  wishes,  he  did  not  con- 
ceal that  they  were  wholly  on  the  side  of  his 
3founger  pupil.  He  then  explained  to  Canova  on 
what  issue  the  prize  of  Maria's  hand  was  set,  and 
the  young  man,  too  gentle,  and  too  modest  in  all 
that  reganled  his  own  claims,  to  protest  against  this 
invalidation  of  the  absolute  promise  he  had  received 
the  preceding  day,  at  once  accepted  the  conditions. 
The  work  was  to  begin  without  delay :  it  was  ar- 
imnged  that  the  fair  cause  of  strife  should  give  a 
sitting  alternately  to  the  two  coropetitora  for  her 
love,  and  the  first  day  fell  to  the  lot  of  our  An- 
tonio. 

With  a  heart,  the  hurried  throbbing  of  which  did 
not  help  to  steady  his  hand,  Canova  seated  himself 
before  the  canvass  to  which  he  was  to  transfer  the 
featares  of  Maria  Yolpato.  The  pencil  trembled 
in  his  unassured  grasp :  he  had  made  no  contempt- 
ible progress  in  drawing  under  the  engraver's  gui- 
dance, but  to-day  it  seemed  as  if  all  he  had  gained 
since  coming  to  Rome  had  suddenly  forsaken  him. 
His  touch  was  become  hesitating,  uncertain ;  his 
hand  had  forgot  its  cunning.  The  face  upon  which 
bis  eyes  were  fixed  refused  to  reproduce  itself  be- 
neath his  pencil ;  no  line  that  he  drew  satisfied 
bim ;  the  very  power  of  catching  a  resemblance 
appeared  to  have  departed  from  him.  Perhaps  it 
was  that  he  did  not  carry  with  him  the  sympathies 
of  hiB  fair  sitter,  that  she  yielded  not  herself  to  his 
endeavor.  Certainly,  no  sj>ark  of  animation  lighted 
np  those  exquisite  features :  they  were  there,  it  is 
true,  in  their  faultless,  matchless  beauty,  but  it  was 
a  beauty  without  soul.  Listlessness,  weariness, 
almost  sullenness,  was  all  the  expression  with 
which  they  met  his  troubled  and  self-distrusting 
gaxe.  Then  came  a  change  over  brow  and  cheek 
— an  uneasy,  restless  look  :  the  daughter  of  Yol- 
pato could  not  stay  two  minutes  in  the  same  posi- 
tion ;  she  mused,  she  started,  she  pouted,  she 
nghed^^l  tokens  of  the  reluctance  with  which 
she  sat  to  our  poor  Antonio !  At  times  her  expres- 
sion was  disdainful,  at  times  malicious,  and  the 
artist  himself  shuddered  at  the  reflection  of  it  on 
his  canvass.  He  rubbed  out  the  lines,  which  gave 
almost  the  impression  of  a  beautiful  fiend  :  he  tried 
again,  and  the  face  that  grew  beneath  his  hands 
was  that  of  an  idiot.  What  wonder  if  the  unhappy 
scholar  of  Yolpato  found  himself  baflled,  if  all  his 
attempts  to  seize  the  lines  of  the  ever-varying 
visage  before  him  proved  abortive?  At  first  he 
thought  the  fault  was  his  own,  that  his  genius  had 
deserted  him,  and  again  the  old  doubts  ^  to  his 
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vocation  came  back  npon  him  in  all  their  bitter* 
ness.  But  it  was  not  long  before  he  perceived  that 
it  was  Maria's  calculated  plan  to  confuse  and  be- 
wilder him.  "  She  will  not  be  painted  by  me," 
thought  he ;  and  the  thought  was  bitterer  to  him 
than  that  which  it  displaced.  Nothing  could  have 
wrought  more  favorably  for  her  purpose  than  his 
divining  it,  for  the  suspicion  that  his  failure  was 
the  dearest  hope  of  her  heart  seemed  to  paralyze 
his  hand,  and  at  length  he  threw  down  the  pencil 
in  despair,  and  put  an  end  to  the  sitting. 

This  scene  was  repeated  more  than  once,  till  the 
yery  soul  of  Antonio  sickened  within  him  at  the 
hopeless  toil.  Meanwhile,  how  dififerent  a  sitter 
had  Raphael  Morghen! — and  with  how  different 
results  did  he  pursue  the  labor  which  all  combined 
to  render  so  easy  to  him  !  To  say  nothing  of  this 
artist's  undeniable  superiority  to  Canova  in  draw- 
ing, he  enjoyed  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  per- 
fect good  understanding  with  her  on  whose  portrait 
he  wrought.  Entering  with  the  instinct  of  a  paint- 
er's child  into  all  his  views— divining  his  wishes, 
and  responding  to  them — animating  him  with  smiles 
of  afifection,  she  helped  him  in  the  very  same  pro- 
portion in  which  she  hindered  his  rival.  Raphael's 
gay-hearted  self-assurance,  too— a  quality  in  which 
no  Neapolitan  is  deficient — was  here  of  unspeak- 
able service  to  him.  With  looks  of  fiery  passion, 
which  the  object  of  them  returned  with  glances  no 
less  ardent,  he  perused  the  lineaments  of  his  mis- 
tress ;  and  it  was  not  long  ere  his  canvass  mirrored 
with  vivid  faithfulness  the  face  of  which  hiB  heart 
had  already  long  been  the  mirror.  Yolpato's 
daughter  herself  seemed,  from  the  picture,  as  in 
the  reality,  to  meet  his  looks  of  love  with  respon- 
sive looks,  to  look  forth  upon  him  as  she  looked 
upon  none  else. 

After  all,  it  was  not  such  a  picture  of  Maria  as 
Antonio  would  wish  to  have  produced.  It  was  not 
Hebe ;  it  was  the  Cyprian  goddess.  What  lover 
would  wish  the  whole  world  to  see  the  face  of  his 
mistress  when  it  beams  on  him  with  those  regards 
which  brook  no  vritness  ?  To  see  her  look  for  one 
moment  so  npon  him,  wonld  have  raised  the  young 
sculptor  to  the  seventh  heaven  ;  but  to  paint  her  so 
— to  show  her  so  to  the  whole  world,  he  would 
have  counted  a  treason.  Nor  could  he  have  borne 
that  even  the  *<  counterfeit  presentment "  of  her 
whom  he  worshipped  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  pure 
heart  should  look  upon  every  gazer,  upon  eveiy 
lounger,  and  every  conoscenfe,  with  that  melting 
glance,  as  if  she  were  every  man's  mistress  who 
beheld  her. 

'*  Well,  my  son,"  said  Yolpato,  after  some 
days,  to  h\a  favorite  scholar,  **  what  progress  art 
thou  making?  Art  thou  satisfied  with  thyself?" 

**  Ah,  father,"  sighed  Antonio,  **  I  am  in  de- 
spair; I  have  done  nothing.  See!"  and  he 
showed  the  fruits  of  his  baflfled  endeavors — lines 
that  had  an  undeniable  resemblance  to  Maria's,  but 
without  character — without  style — full  of  constraint 
— betraying  the  mental  perturbation  and  the  doubt- 
ful hand  with  which  they  had  been  traced. 
**  This  will  not  do,  any  more  than  the  rest;"  and 
he  tore  it  down  the  middle  as  he  spoke. 

Yolpato  looked  surprised  and  chagrined,  but 
endeavored  to  encourage  the  young  man,  and  told 
him,  at  all  events,  to  persevere.  That  night 
Antonio  did  not  go  to  bed  ;  he  sat  and  mused  upon 
that  first  sight  he  had  had  of  the  engraver's  daugh- 
ter, till  the  scene  seemed  to  live  again  before  him. 
Seizing  the  pencil,  he  drew  from  the  picture  in  his 
mind's  eye.    His  success  astonished  him.    Ho 
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did  not  gfo  to  To1pato*B  the  next  day,  nor  the  next. 
He  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  chamber,  and 
painted,  from  an  original  that  knew  no  caprices — 
no  mutations  of  humor — no  fitful  veerings  of  mood 
and  expression — ^from  that  image  of  his  beloved 
which  he  bore  enshrined,  consecrated  within  him. 
It  was  not  the  daughter  of  Yolpato— it  was  the 
goddess — ^it  was  Hebe,  under  the  form  of  Maria. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  old  engraver,  as  well  as 
his  daughter  and  her  favored  suitor,  believed  that 
Antonio  had  given  up  the  contest  in  despair.  Vol- 
pato  was  sorrowful.  Raphael  and  Mana  oongrat- 
nlated  themselves  on  a  victory  so  much  easier  than 
they  had  expected.  At  length  the  young  Neapo- 
litan announced  that  his  picture  was  finished,  v  ol- 
pato  sighed ;  but  as  he  sat  in  the  studio,  musing 
on  the  overthrow  of  his  hopes,  and  giving  way  to 
all  his  discontent  at  his  favorite's  faint-hearted 
withdrawal  from  the  field,  Canova  entered  with  a 
glow  of  happiness  in  his  face  such  as  the  old  mas- 
ter had  never  seen  there.  One  would  say  he  had 
won  Maria  already. 

**  Well,  boy,"  said  Yolpato,  somewhat  less  cor- 
dially than  usual,  '^  I  thought  thou  hadst  given  np. 
Raphael  is  ready." 

**  And  BO  am  I,  father,"  replied  the  yomig 
sculptor. 

'^  How !  and  thou  hast  taken  no  sitting  these 
three  days!" 

'*  As  if  Maria  were  not  with  me,  wherever  I 
am!" 

"  Well !  I  see  an  omen  of  victory  in  thy  &oe, 
my  son.    I  never  saw  thy  eyes  shine  so." 

The  next  day  was  fixed  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
pictures.  Yolpato  had  summoned  all  his  artist 
friends,  though  the  judgment  was  to  be  left  to 
Maria  herself.  Side  by  side  the  two  portraits 
stood,*  each  covered  with  a  linen  cloth ;  and  beside 
each  picture,  ready  to  withdraw  this  covering  at  a 
signal  from  the  cdd  engraver,  stood  its  creator. 
Raphael,  who  had  exposted  an  uncontested  tri- 
umph, had  not  been  able  to  suppress  an  exdama- 
tion  of  surprise  at  finding  that  he  had  still  a  com- 
petitor. His  countenance,  nevertheless,  expressed 
undoubting  confidence ;  and  its  joyous  and  radiant 
looks  rendered  Antonio's  pale  and  agitated  appear- 
ance more  remarkable.  The  features  of  the  young 
seolptor  had  lost  their  unwonted  glow ;  his  heart 
sank  within  him  as  the  decisive  momJent  came 
near.  Yolpato  gave  the  word,  and  the  pictures 
were  exposed  to  view. 

And  was  it  possible  that  these  two  portraits 
were  designed  to  represent  the  same  person? — 
that  enamored  Italian  girl,  with  the  &[e  of  passion 
burning  in  her  large,  liquid  eyes,  and  the  sigh  of 
voluptuous  binguor  on  her  half-closed  lips — ^aad  that 
spiritual  creature,  with  the  glad  bright  aspect  of 
eternal  youth — without  one  taint  of  earth — one 
trace  of  the  fall,  on  its  Eden  purity?  The  old 
artist  looked  on  this  picture  and  on  that.  Which 
was  the  most  admirably  painted,  he  could  not  tell. 
As  little  could  the  assembled  crowd  of  conoMxrUi 
decide  to  which,  in  point  of  art,  the  palm  was  due. 
As  to  likeness,  they  were  on  a  par--both  equally 
like  and  equally  unlike.     Maria  stood  inesolute. 

"Giri!"  cried  her  father,  "thou  art  neither 
what  Raphael  nor  what  Antonio  has  made  Uiee. 
Thou  art  neither  a  sensual  wanton,  pining  for  her 
paramour ;  nor  art  ihou  a  spirit  of  heaven ;  but 
thou  mayest  become  either ;  and  thy  choice  this 
day  will  decide  which  thou  art  to  be.  Take 
Raphael,  and  that  will  be  a  true  portrait  of  thee 
era  long ;  take  Antonio,  and  thy  likeness  will  be 


this.  It  rests  with  thee  to  choose  whedier  thou 
wilt  be  lifted  above,  or  sunk  below  thy  aotosl 
nature." 

As  her  father  spoke,  a  veil  seemed  to  fall  from 
the  eyes  of  the  young  girl.  She  saw  the  difler- 
enoe  between  the  love  with  which  Raphael  and 
that  with  which  Antonio  loved  her.  She  saw 
which  love  was  worthier  of  her ;  and  her  judg- 
ment was  with  Antonio,  though  her  heait  was 
with  Raphael. 

"Choose!"  said  her  father— " jadge !  Who 
has  best  portrayed  thee  ?" 

"  It  is  as  thou  hast  said,  fjither/'  murmuied 
Maria,  in  a  low  and  broken  voice.  "  Neither  of 
these  portraits  is  mine ;  but  I  know  what  is  thy 
will,  and — ^I  obey." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Half  an  hour  after,  the  young  scalptor,  as  he 
passed  along  the  trellised  gallery  leading  from  the 
studio  to  the  dwelling-house  of  Yolpato,  and 
which,  mantled  with  all  manner  of  southern  gar- 
den-plants, formed  a  screen  impenetrable  to  the 
eye,  heard,  from  the  other  side  of  the  green  par- 
tition, voices  broken  by  sobs  and  choking  sighs, 
and  murmured  words  interrupted  by  passioaate 
kisses.  Involuntarily,  he  stopped — ^he  trembled. 
He  heard  the  accents  of  Maria  Yolpato  calling  oo 
Heaven  to  shorten  her  life— to  snatch  her  horn  this 
hated  marriage— to  give  her  broken  heart  rest  in 
the  grave— and  such  other  phrases  of  a  maiden's 
despair.  He  heard  her  protestations  of  love  to 
Raphael ;  and  he  heard  Raphael's  low,  deep  tones, 
now  assuring  her  that  he  would  not  survive  her 
loss — ^that  they  would  soon  meet  in  a  world  when 
there  were  no  despotic  fathers — no  rivals  to  thrust 
themselves  between  loving  hearts — now  i^ain 
speaking  words  of  courage  and  comfort  to  her,  and 
declaring  that  he  would  yet  find  a  wav  to  bafile  the 
enemies  of  their  love — ^that  he  would  fly  with  her 
to  France-— to  England — he  cared  not  whither. 
His  art  would  make  them  independent,  wherever 
they  were ;  and  all  her  endeavors  should  now  be 
directed  to  the  delaying  of  the  marriage,  until  his 
arrangements  were  made. 

Antonio  did  not  stand  mora  than  a  minute,  stu- 
pefied to  stone ;  suddenly  the  power  of  thought 
flowed  back  upon  him ;  he  paned  noiselessly  on 
and  entered  the  studio. 

"My  son,"  exclaimed  the  old  artist—" now 
truly  my  son— come  to  my  heart !  What  peace 
does  it  give  me  to  think  that  a  spirit  like  thine 
is  to  have  the  guidance  of  my  Maria's  future  life." 

"  Father,"  said  Antonio,  after  he  had  returned 
the  old  man's  warm  embrace,  "  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you." 

He  looked  paler  than  usual,  but  the  constraint 
of  a  great  resolution  was  upon  his  accents  and  his 
gestures ;  he  spoke  firmly  and  with  apparent 
calmness* 

"  You  will  think  me,"  he  proceeded,  "  ungrate- 
ful, capricious,  undeserving  of  the  treasure  yoa 
have  been  on  the  point  of  confiding  to  me :  and  un- 
deserving of  that  treasure  I  am :  capricioos^per- 
haps,  I  am  too ;  but  ungrateful  I  am  not.  What 
I  owe  you  I  shall  never  forget." 

"  What  is  aU  this!"  saTd  Yolpato,  looking  be- 
wildered. 

"  Since  the  decision  which  seemed  to  pronuse 
me  a  life  of  more  than  mortal  happiness,  I  have 
looked,  for  the  first  time,  deeply  into  my  own 
heart;  I  have  asked  myself,  can  I  give  fo  this 
beautiful  being  the  love  she  merits — the  undivided 
heart  she  has  a  right  to  demand  ?" 
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««  Weill"  said  the  old  mftn. 

"  Father^  the  answer  which  a  voice  out  of  the 
depths  of  my  heart  returned,  is,  No— thou  canst 
not !  Thou  canst  do  homage  hut  to  one  divinity  ; 
thou  canst  yield  thy  affections  in  all  their  fulness 
and  fervor  but  to  one  mistress ;  and  that  divinity — 
that  mistiess " 

**  Now  then,'*  said  the  engraver,  **  that  mis- 


*' That  mistress,  said  the  voice,  is — ^thy  art! 
Look  you,  father — Maria's  beauty  lighted  up  in 
my  darkness  the  lamp  by  which  the  deeper  mys- 
teries of  art  revealed  themselves  to  roe.  Maria's 
beauty  flashed  into  my  soul  the  inspiration  of  the 
ideal.  From  that  moment  to  this,  I  have  con- 
lounded  the  prophetess  with  the  divinity.  My 
eyes  are  now  opened.  In  the  moment  in  which 
your  hand  laid  the  hand  of  an  earthly  bride  in 
mine,  and  I  saw  her  cheeks — her  very  lips — 
whiten  with  a  maidenly  fear,  the  consciousness 
broke  upon  my  mind  that  I  was  about  to  re- 
nounce the  goddess  for  her  servant — ^the  immuta- 
ble, imperishable  ideal,  for  the  woman,  with  her 
dower  of  change  and  decay.  I  felt  then  that  my 
mistress — ^my  divinity — ^must  be  one  whose  brow 
nge  cannot  deform  with  wrinkles,  whose  bloom 
•ickness  or  care  cannot  steal  away.  In  short,  it  is 
Hebe  that  Hove,  and  not  Maria  Volpato." 

The  old  man  appeared  confounded  :  he  looked 
nt  Antonio  in  silence  ;  his  astonishment,  his  indig- 
nation, were  too  great  for  prompt  utterance.  The 
•cttlptor  continued,  after  a  pause,  while  his  cheek 
grew  more  pallid,  and  his  voice,  steadied  only  by 
an  affonizing  effort,  sounded  almost  sepulchral — 

**  Give— Maria — ^to  Raphael.  They  love  each 
other.  Raphael  will  make  both  her  and  you 
liappy — ^I  would  do  neither.  I  will  give  myself  up 
to  the  art  I  had  nearly  proved  untrue  to,  and  shall 
be  happy — in  knowing  that  they — father!"  cried 
he,  his  acted  composure  failing  him,  and  he  threw 
himself  on  the  old  man's  breut — '*  I  love— I  love 


Maria  too  well — ^too  devotedly,  to  break  her 
heart!" 

And  his  tears  flowed  like  the  blood  from  a  mor- 
tal wound, 

Volpato  saw  all,  understood  all,  and  appreciated 
the  sacrifice  of  his  young  favorite.  Pressing 
him  to  his  heart  with  deep  emotion,  he  whis- 
pered— 

'*  There  is  a  divinity,  my  son,  which  thou  wor- 
shippest  before  art  herself,  and  that  divinity  i»— 
goodness." 

What  need  to  make  a  short  story  long?  Raphael 
Morghen  married  Maria,  and  Yolpato's  prediction 
was  not  fulfilled,  for  the  hearts  of  the  two  young 
people  were  purified  and  ennobled  by  sympathy 
and  admiration  of  Canova's  divine  self-denial ;  and 
the  Neapolitan,  if  he  did  not  lift  op  his  wife  to  an 
ethereal  being,  did  not,  on  the  other  hand,  drag 
her  down  to  a  sensual  one.  Ip  a  few  years  she 
was  no  longer  a  Hebe,  but  neither  was  she  a 
priestess  of  Paphos ;  she  was  a  comely  Roman 
wife  and  mother,  happy  and  giving  happmess. 

As  for  Antonio,  his  subsequent  career  belongs 
to  the  history  of  his  times,  and  to  that  of  his  art, 
which  is  for  all  time.  He  shut  himself  up  in  his 
studio,  returned  to  sculpture,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  his  Theseus  proved  to  the  world  that  his 
eyes,  his  soul,  had  not  in  vain  been  opened  to  the 
sense  of  the  heroic.  To  him  the  engraver's 
daughter  remained — what  she  had  ceased  to  be  to 
her  husband— ever  the  young  goddess  of  that 
Trasteverine  studio.  No  other  love  replaced  that 
which  she  had  awaked  in  the  sculptor's  heart ;  and 
to  the  undying  influence  of  this  feeling  we  owe  it, 
that,  in  later  years,  when  Canova  could,  with  a 
calm  breast,  throw  himself  back  into  the  remem- 
brances of  that  time,  a  Hebe,  worthy  of  his  genius, 
made  known  to  all  lands,  and  recorded  for  all  ages, 
what  had  been,  in  the  days  of  her  beauty  and 
her  girlish  joyousness,  Ths  Sculptor's  First 
LovK. 


THB   HUTCHINSON  FAMILY   IN   LONDON. 

A  CURIOUS,  interesting,  and  highly  original  con- 
een  was  given  at  the  Hanover-square  Rooms  on 
Tuesday.  The  "  Hutchinson  Family"  are  from 
New  England  ;  genuine  Yankees,  and  very  genu- 
ine in  other  respects  as  well.  They  are  three 
brothers  and  a  sister ;  the  latter  a  young,  pretty, 
nnafiected  girl,  with  a  modest  self-possession  that 
is  extremely  engaging ;  the  brothers  also  voung, 
of  unmistakable  national  appearance,  and  with 
that  look  of  humor  and  quaint  simplicity  which  we 
believe  is  much  to  he  met  with  in  the  quarter  of 
the  world  they  come  from.  Their  voices  are 
tenor,  counter  tenor,  soprano,  and  bass ;  and  har- 
monize as  only  the  voices  of  brothers  and  sisters 
can.  Their  utterance,  with  marked  peculiarities 
of  tone  and  diction,  is  wonderfully  distinct ;  and 
there  is  feeling,  passion,  a  quiet  pathos,  a  simple 
mirth,  and  often  a  transcendent  yet  delightful 
oddity  in  what  they  sing.  The  bass  has  a  violon- 
cello, the  tenor  and  counter  tenor  violins ;  and  this 
is  all 'the  accompaniment.  But  the  fiddle  scraping 
might  be  altogether  dispensed  with,  we  think. 
The  best  pieces  were  given  without  accompani- 
ment, like  our  English  glees ;  only  much  more 
simply,  and  with  more  exquisite  feeling  for  the 
sense  of  what  is  sung.  In  this  way,  we  listened 
to  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  by  Thomas  Hood,  and 
felt  (the  highest  praise)  that  the  grandeur,  the 


sublimity,  the  agonizing  pathos,  of  those  magnifi- 
cent verses,  were  in  no  respect  weakened  or  im- 
paired. The  voices  swelled  to  the  loftiest  wariH 
ing,  or  died  into  the  gentlest  pity,  with  an  effect 
of  pure  and  delicste  harmony  it  would  be  difficult 
to  surpass.  Nor  should  we  say  less  of  the 
''Pauper's  Funeral,"  by  the  same  fine  writer; 
and  our  well-beloved  Alfred  Tennj^son,  whose 
poetry  is  music  itself,  might  have  listened  to  his 
own  *'  May  Queen"  without  a  jar  upon  his  ear. 
It  was  sung  by  the  sister,  and  was,  as  Jhuchsione 
hath  it,  a  most  bird-like  warble.  There  was  a 
little  chirping  vein  of  innocent  coquetry  and  buoy- 
ant mirth,  sparkling  over  the  surface  of  a  full  calm 
flow  of  quiet  happiness,  which  seemed  to  us  per- 
fectly enchanting.  There  were  other  pieces  we 
cannot  stay  to  describe ;  some  among  them  of 
most  whimsical  and  preposterous  quaintness ;  some 
with  a  Bostonian  twang  that  one  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of;  some  with  a  peaceful  patriotism, 
to  which  the  crowded  room  made  vigorous  re- 
sponse; and  some,  (we  must  confess  it,)  such  as 
the  "  Grave  of  Bonaparte"  and  *'  My  Mother's 
Bible,"  of  pure  twaddle  and  balderdash.  Enough 
will  remain  when  these  latter  are  wholly  dis^ 
pensed  with,  of  a  most  interesting,  peculiar  and 
delightful  entertainment,  which  we  strongly  recom- 
mend to  public  patronage  and  favor. — F 
UFeb. 
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From  the  ChrtAian  OtMrrer. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF   BISHOP  ALEXANDER. 

I  WAS  bom  in  a  town  in  Prussia  in  the  year 
1799,  educated  since  the  seventh  year  of  my  age, 
principally  in  the  Talmud,  and  in  the  strictest  prin- 
ciples of  Judaism.  From  my  sixteenth  to  my 
twentieth  year,  I  held  the  office  of  a  teacher  of  the 
Talmud  and  the  German  language  among  my 
brethren  in  Germany,  at  which  period  a  situation 
of  a  similar  nature  offered  itself  to  me  in  England, 
where  it  was  required  that  I  should  be  capable  of 
performing  the  duty  of  a  shochet — an  office,  as  is 
known  to  my  Jewish  brethren,  only  given  to  per- 
sons peculiarly  qualified,  and  who  must  go  through 
the  strictest  examination  by  the  high  priest.  This, 
however,  I  soon  acquired,  and  came  to  England. 

Not  to  enter  into  useless  details,  I  need  only 
mention,  that  until  that  time  I  had  not  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  nor  did  I  even  know  of 
the  existence  of  the  New  Testament. 

Strong  impressions  of  preiudice  against  the  very 
name  of  Chnst,  was  all  the  knowledge  I  possessed 
of  him,  and  in  blindness  and  ignorance  I  never  felt 
curious  to  inquire  the  reason  of  that  prejudice.  I 
looked  upon  all  other  sects  besides  Jews,  as  the 
Grentile  idolaters  mentioned  by  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  from  whom  I  found  sufficient  reasons 
and  commands  to  abhor  their  practices.  But 
blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  who  has  dealt  thus  mercifully  with  me,  a 
worm,  who  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  his  mer- 
cies, in  raising  me  from  a  death-like  sleep  in  which 
so  many  «till  remain,  who  are  satisfied  with  a  false 
peace,  without  a  wish  or  an  effort  to  be  awakened 
from  its  dangers. 

In  the  year  1830  I  came  to  London,  and  having 
found  rayself  disappointed  of  the  situation  above 
alluded  to,  I  was  recommended  by  the  kindness  of 
the  high  priest  in  London  to  a  private  family  in  the 
country,  as  tutor  to  their  children. 

My  employer  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  and 
strongly  attached  to  the  principles  and  ceremonies 
of  Judaism.  He  was  the  first  who  acquainted  me 
with  the  exertions  which  are  making  in  England 
for  the  converskm  of  the  Jews,  but  treated  them 
^ith  derision,  and  said,  that  every  Jew  ought  to 
read  the  New  Testament,  in  order  to  be  more  con- 
firmed in  his  own  religion.  This  roused  my  curi- 
osity, and  not  being  td>le  then  to  read  and  under- 
stand English,  I  procured  a  German  Bible.  I  was 
greatly  struck  with  the  first  of  St.  Matthew,  and 
had  no  idea  that  Christians  knew  anything  of  our 
patriarchs.  I  was  still  more  struck  with  the  char- 
acter of  Christ,  and  the  excellent  morals  which  he 
taught ;  but  having  gone  no  further  than  merely  to 
admire  them,  it  produced  no  particular  effect  upon 
my  mind,  though  it  considerably  lessened  my  preju- 
dices. By  the  providence  of  God  I  was  led  from 
thence  to  another  place,  (Norwich,)  as  rabbi, 
where  I  had  opportunity  and  leisure  to  give  lessons 
in  Hebrew  and  German,  as  I  had  then  obtained 
some  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  This 
afforded  me  the  means  of  access  to  many  pious 
Christians,  and  of  becoming  more  acquainted  with 
their  religion.  I  was  in  an  especial  manner  led  to 
nead  the  New  Testament,  and  found  many  of  the 
Inferences  there  given  to  the  Old  Testament  proph- 
des  incontrovertibly  fulfilled. 

This  produced  great  uneasiness  of  mind ;  but  in- 
stead of  turning  my  face  to  the  Lord  God  in  prayer 
and  supplication  to  direct  and  lead  me  in  the  right 
way,  I  endeavored  to  shrink  and  turn  away  from 


the  Divine  light  which  had  thus  begun  to  dawn 
upon  me. 

About  this  period,  the  situation  at  Plymouth 
most  providentially  offered  itself,  and  I  was  led  to 
accept  it,  partly  from  its  having  been  represented 
to  me  as  more  advantageous,  but  chiefly  from  the 
desire  I  felt  to  become  reconciled  to  my  former 
views,  and  regain  my  peace  of  mind,  with  a  full 
determination  to  have  no  intereourse  with  Chris- 
tians ;  and  during  my  first  three  months  at  Ply- 
mouth I  strictly  adhered  to  this  resolution ; — Satan 
so  far  aided  the  wishes  of  my  wicked  heart  as  to 
lull  me  again  into  a  delusive  peace. 

The  Ix>rd,  in  his  love  towards  me,  would  not 
suffer  me  thus  to  proceed  in  the  path  of  destruc- 
tion ;  he  raised  me  up  a  spiritual  preceptor,  in  a 
friend  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Grolding)  who  was  desirous 
of  takin?  lessons  in  Hebrew ;  and  when  we  began 
to  read  for  our  lessons  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
subjects  of  discussion  often  presented  themselves, 
and  feelings  to  which  I  had  for  some  time  past 
been  a  stranger  again  rose  in  my  mind,  and  I  be- 
gan mora  seriously  (and  I  trust  not  without  earnest 
prayer  to  God  for  his  guidance)  to  inquire  into  the 
truth,  by  moro  carefully  comparing  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments ;  and  after  much  mental  conflict, 
came  almost  to  the  conviction  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah,  whom  I  had  been  taught  to  expect  in  a 
different  form  from  that  in  which  he  is  rea//y  repre- 
sented in  the  Old  Testament. 

Still  I  could  not  see  everything  so  clearly  as  to 
be  enabled  to  give  up  all  for  him ;  I  had  not  strength 
enough  to  avow  my  feelings  publicly,  though  I  did 
not  hide  them  from  several  of  my  brethren,  espe- 
cially from  one  with  whom  I  had  more  frequent  in- 
tercourse ;  to  him  my  sentiments  were  well  known, 
and  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  raise  him  up,  after  hav- 
ing been  acquainted  with  it  for  several  months,  to 
inform  the  elders  of  the  congregation :  they  couM 
do  no  otherwise  than  take  the  matter  into  serioos 
consideration,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  was  not  with- 
out very  painful  feelings  to  themselves,  that  they 
made  known  the  circumstances  to  the  Rev.  S.  Her- 
schel,  chief  rabbi,  who  has  the  power  of  deciding 
these  mattera.  He  requested  my  suspension  until 
he  heard  a^n  from  the  congregation,  in  order 
finally  to  decide.  This  was  one  of  the  most  pain- 
ful periods  of  my  life.  Satan  stirred  up  every  pos- 
sible means  to  present  fears  and  doubts  to  me. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  human  nature, 
and  with  the  influence  of  early  education,  wUl  ea- 
sily be  able  to  judge  in  what  a  painful  situation  I 
was  then  placed.  By  following  the  dictates  of  my 
conscience  I  had  nothing  else  to  expect  than  to  lose 
all  that  was  valuable  to  me  in  this  world,  a  com- 
fortable and  sufficient  livelihood,  together  with  the 
affections  and  friendships  of  all  who  were  dear  to 
me.  But  by  yielding  to  the  .entreaties  of  my 
friends  I  should  have  inflicted  a  wound  upon  my 
conscience :  in  short,  many  painful  ideas  presented 
themselves  to  me — ^the  giving  up  all  (to  which  I 
was  evidently  called)  the  prejuaices  of  early  im- 
pressions, and  the  prospect  of  having  to  taJce  up  a 
new  and  heavy  cross  in  my  future  life. 

All  these  considerations  so  tended  to  increase  my 
distress  of  mind,  that  if  there  could  have  been 
found  at  that  time  any  means  whatever  to  reconcile 
me  to  my  former  views,  I  should  have  gladly  used 
them.  However,  this  was  not  the  Lord*s  will.  A 
week  afterwards  I  was  finally  suspended,  and  I  had 
evidently  pointed  out  to  me  the  way  in  which  I  was 
to  go :  I  fa^gan  to  submit  myself  to  the  Lord  to  fol- 
low him ;  and  soon  afterwards  regulariy  attended 
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fhiB  ministry  of  a  dear  friend,  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Grold- 
ing'  then  oflSciating  at  Stonehouse  Chapel,)  to 
whose  spiritual  instraction  I  am  greatly  indebted. 
Having  also  been  brought  into  immediate  connex- 
ioD  with  many  Christiao  friends,  my  mind  became 
more  and  more  established,  which  led  me  finally  to 
eoftbrace  the  Christian  faith  as  my  future  hope  for 
tiine  and  for  eternity. 

To  my  Jewish  friends,  whose  kindness  towards 
me  I  shall  ever  remember,  I  beg  to  take  this  oppor- 
tanity  of  returning  my  sincere  thanks :  and  though 
I  am  sensible  of  being  an  outcast  from  them,  yet  I 
trast  I  shall  never  be  unmindful  of  them  before  a 
throne  of  grace  in  my  feeble  prayers,  ^  that  the 
Lord  may  bless  and  keep  them,  that  the  Lord  may 
caoae  his  face  to  shine  upon  them,  and  be  gracious 
onto  them,  that  the  Loid  may  lift  up  the  light  of 
his  countenance,  and  give  them  peace,"  even  "  the 
peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding." 
Amen.  M.  S.  Alexander. 

[The  following  is  from  a  funeral  sermon  by  the  Rev. 
James  B.  Gartwright.] 

On  abandoning  his  post  as  rabbi  of  the  Jewish 
congregation  at  Plymouth,  his  situation  was,  in  a 
tempond  point  of  view,  painful  in  the  extreme. 
He  had  just  quitted  a  situation  of  competency  and 
comfort,  and  he  now  found  himself  destitute  and 
without  any  reasonable  prospect  of  gaining  a  de- 
cent livelihood.  I  have  often  heard  him  bear  an 
affecting  testimony  to  inquiring  and  converted  Isra- 
elites, Siat  if  they  would  but  commit  their  way 
onto  the  Lord,  and  determine  to  meet  each  duty 
and  difficulty  as  it  came,  He  would  eventually  pro- 
vide and  make  way  for  them,  however  dark  and 
unpromising  their  prospects  might  be.  The  chill- 
ing suspicion  with  which  a  Jewish  convert  was, 
twenty  years  ago,  regarded  by  the  great  mass  of 
Christian  people,  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined  now. 
This  trial  the  late  Bishop  Alexander  and  his  now 
widowed  partner  *  had  to  encounter.  There  was 
then  no  fund  for  affording  even  temporary  assist- 
ance to  destitute  inquirers  and  converts.  Our  friend 
was  thrown  upon  his  principles ;  and  his  principles, 
through  God^s  grace,  supported  him  in  the  trying 
honr.  He  settled  at  Dublin,  in  the  hope  of  gain- 
ing a  livelihood  as  a  teacher  of  Hebrew.  Here, 
by  his  mild,  consistent,  Christian  demeanor,  he 
gained  many  kind  friends ;  and,  at  length,  he  be- 
came known  to  the  late  archbishop  of  that  diocese, 
by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed,  and  by  whom  he 
was  eventually  ordained  to  a  small  charge  in  Dub- 
lin on  Trinity  Sunday,  1827.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  was  himself  enabled  to  offer  his  services  in 
the  missionary  work  among  his  brethren,  and,  be- 
fore he  left  Dublin  for  that  purpose,  he  received 
priest's  orders  from  the  Bishop  of  Kildare  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  archbishop. 

On  the  8th  July,  1827,  he  preached  his  first  ser- 
mon in  this  place — the  Jews'  Episcopal  Chapel — 
from  Rom.  i.  16 :  '*  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ :  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation to  every  one  that  believeth  ;  to  the  Jew  first, 
and  also  to  the  Greek."  The  subject  was  charac- 
teristic. It  was  one  on  which  he  continually  de- 
lighted to  dwelt. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  he  entered  into  engage- 
ments with  the  London   Society  for  promoting 


*  Mrs.  Alexander  had  shared  much  of  her  beloved  hus- 
band's trials,  and,  six  months  afterwards,  became  his 
partner  also  in  the  fiiith  of  Christ.  She  was  baptized 
9/L  Bzeter  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hatchaid,  of  Plymoath. 


Christianity  amongst  the  Jews,  and  proceeded  to 
the  continent,  where  he  labored  diligently  and  ear 
neatly  amongst  his  brethren  for  nearly  three  years ; 
having  his  fixed  station  at  Dantzic,  which  affords 
some  advantages  for  the  residence  of  an  English 
clergyman,  and  is  likewise  an  important  centre  for 
missionary  journeys.  One  of  his  first  thoughts 
was  to  visit  the  place  of  his  birth.  His  visit  to  his 
native  town,  (Schoenlanke,  in  Prussian  Poland,) 
in  the  autumn  of  1828,  was  a  painfully  interesting 
event,  from  the  mixture  of  affection  and  violence 
which  it  called  forth.  His  meek  and  Christian 
firmness  prevailing  over  the  timidity  of  nature,  was 
here  exhibited  under  circumstances  of  trial.  This 
little  town  was  moved,  a  large  part  of  its  Jewish 
inhabitants  came  forth  to  see  one  whom  they  re- 
garded as  an  apostate;  some  followed  even  into 
the  Protestant  church,  and  the  rude  attacks  of  the 
more  violent  at  length  compelled  him  to  leave  the 
place.  He  had,  however,  on  the  previous  evening, 
met  a  large  party  of  relatives  under  the  roof  of  a  sis- 
ter, where  they  listened  with  affectionate  interest 
to  a  brother's  reasons  of  the  hope  that  was  in  him, 
and  to  his  recital  of  the  Lord's  gracious  dealings. 

In  the  summer  of  1830,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  for  eleven  years  labored  in  this  country  for  the 
advancement  of  the  important  cause  in  which  he 
was  then  engaged. 

A  series  of  weekly  discussions  with  the  Jews  in 
London  was  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1832,  and  continued  during  three  winters 
every  Saturday  evening.  In  these  Mr.  Alexander 
took  a  very  active  part,  and,  as  a  Jewish  convert, 
had  much  to  endure  from  the  personal  invectives 
of  some  of  the  Jewish  controversialists. 

The  revision  of  the  Hebrew  New  Testament, 
and  the  translation  of  the  liturgy  of  our  church  into 
the  sacred  tongue,  were  undertakings  on  which  he 
was  likewise  specially  employed,  in  connexion  with 
other  fellow-laborers  in  a  work  so  necessary  for  the 
promotion  of  Christianity  amongst  the  Jews.  On 
the  establishment  of  a  regular  Hebrew  service  in 
this  chapel  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Feb.  5,  1837,  he 
preached  the  first  sermon  from  the  very  appropriate 
words :  "  If  by  any  means  I  may  provoke  to  emu- 
lation them  which  are  my  flesh,  and  might  save 
some  of  them." 

In  considering  the  departed  prelate  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  Christian  minister,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  until  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  had  had  no 
means  of  systematic  study  of  Christian  doctrine, 
that  he  had  reached  manhood  before  he  knew  any- 
thing of  its  Divine  source,  the  New  Testament. 
During  \he  four  years  in  which,  at  various  inter- 
vals, his  mind  was  under  powerful  conviction,  his 
opportunities  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tian truth  were  comparatively  few  and  uncertain. 
His  education,  his  learning,  his  habits,  his  preju- 
dices, were  all  rabbinical  and  not  Christian.  Let 
all  these  things  be  considered,  and  those  who  re- 
member his  preaching,  and  especially  his  earlier 
sermons,  will  feel  astonished  at  the  progress  which 
he  had  then  made  in  Christian  divinity.  His  views 
of  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  were 
remarkably  deep  and  clear,  and  often  touchingly 
experimental.  He  had  evidently  learned  much 
during  his  first  years  of  sharp  mental  conflict.  I 
believe  that  at  that  time  he  was  eminently  taught 
of  God ;  and  that  if  he  was  clear  on  the  important 
subjects  of  a  sinner's  acceptance  with  God,  of  jus- 
tification by  the  blood  of  Christ  throngh  faith  alone, 
and  of  sanctification  by  the  renewing  influences  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  it  was  because  he  had  fought 
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ontytis  it  were,  these  great  qnestions  in  secret  con- 
flict and  prayer. 

He  had  a  firm  belief  in  the  promises  of  God  to 
his  own  nation,  and  looked  ardently  for  their  fulfil- 
ment. The  minute  accomplishment  of  the  threat- 
ening^ of  Grod  upon  the  Jews  was  to  his  mind  one 
of  the  most  powerful  arguments  for  the  equally 
exact  fulfilment  of  the  promises. 

I  will  not  dwell  now  upon  the  remarkable  cir- 
cnmstances  of  his  unexpected  advancement  to  the 
Protestant  bishopric  of  Jerusalem.  But  I  will  re- 
mind you  of  the  gentleness  of  his  demeanor,  his 
unaffected  astonishment  at  the  new  position  in 
which,  in  Grod*s  Providence,  he  so  suddenly  found 
himself  placed,  his  quiet  humility— constituting  the 
true  elements  of  dignity  of  character.  I  will  re- 
mind you  of  the  deep  piety,  the  simple  devoted- 
ness,  the  subdued  tone,  the  thrilling  subject,  the 
pointed  text  of  his  last  sermon  in  this  place — ^his 
rarewell  address  in  the  Episcopal  character.  How 
afiecting  is  the  recollection  now !  How  ready  and 
forcible  the  application ! 

I  cannot  here  enter  into  the  particular  history  of 
the  four  years'  Episcopate,  though  it  is  no  uninteiv 
esting  record.  The  bishop  had  not  completed  the 
fourth  year  of  his  Episcopal  residence  m  Jerusa- 
lem ;  but  as  one  of  his  oldest  friends  has  touching- 
ly  observed,  he  served  in  the  Holy  City  as  long  as 
his  great  Master  himself.  He  had  gathered  a  little 
church  of  believing  Jews  and  Grentiles  around  him 
on  Mount  Zion.  After  much  trouble  and  anxiety, 
the  permission  to  proceed  with  the  building  of  the 
Protestant  church  had  been  granted,  and  the  bish- 
op's last  correspondence  announced  it.  He  had 
previously  visited  Damascus  and  other  parts  of  his 
diocese  in  Sjrria,  holding  friendly  commtinication 
with  his  brethren  according  to  the  flesh.  He  was 
proceeding  to  visit  other  parts  of  his  interesting 
diocese,  and  witli  that  view  set  out  for  Egypt,  in- 
tending afterwards  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  this  coun- 
try. 


THE  PROPHET   ON  HIS   WAY. 

[The  Evening  Mirror's  Correspondence  is  in  part  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Lester,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Genoa,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  this  lifelike  sketch.] 

Having  to  deal  with  all  sorts  of  characters  and 
being  confined  for  many  days  in  my  oflSce  in  the 
dullest  details  of  business,  it  is  a  great  relief  some- 
times to  meet  with  an  odd  genius  who  breaks  up 
the  monotony  of  life,  and  has  his  own  story  to  tell. 
Not  long  ago  I  was  favored  with  a  call  from  two 
persons  in  one  day,  of  a  singular  description,  and 
they  were  the  last  two  I  ever  expected  to  meet. 

The  first  was  a  Yankee  from  Worcester,  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  was  a  long,  lean,  shabbily  dressed 
fellow — but  1 11  stop  and  give  you  a  more  particu- 
lar description.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  heard  a  thundering  knocking  at  the  door,  by 
which  I  knew  a  stranger  was  there,  for  all  Ital- 
ians ring  a  bell  when  there  is  one  to  ring.  The 
servant  opened  the  door,  and  ushered  in  the  stran- 
ger. He  seemed  to  be  a  young  man,  not  more 
than  eight  and  twenty — ^tall,  lean,  mosX particularly 
lantern  jawed,  and  what  the  Yankees  call  bony. 
He  had  on  a  pair  of  cow-hide  shoes  of  an  enor- 
mous size,  into  the  soles  of  which  not  less  than  a 
half  a  pound  of  horse  nails  had  been  driven,  if  I 
could  judge  by  the  clattering  his  feet  made  on  the 
maible  floor,  as  he  came  in.  Between  his  shoes 
and  the  bottoms  of  his  pantaloons,  (no  small  dis- 


tance,) were  clearly  viiible  a  pair  of  Tmkee  knh, 
mixed  wool  socks,  and  stil]  a  little  above  the 
socks,  which  had  fallen  down  a  little  over  said 
shoes,  was  visible  quite  a  piece  of  a  very  lean  and 
somewhat  hairy  leg.  Since  I  have  begun  at  the 
bottom  to  describe  my  hero,  I  will  go  up,  and  end 
where  common  historians  begin — ^at  the  head. 
But  really  the  feet  were  some  of  the  most  conspic- 
uous things  about  his  person.  His  pantaloons 
were  of  home-made  bottle-green  woollen,  and  cot 
by  somebody  who  was  not  particularly  lavish  of 
Cloth,  for  they  set  as  tight  to  his  skin  as  they 
could  conveniently.  His  vest  which  did  not  come 
down  quite  to  his  pantaloons,  was  a  "  linsey-wool- 
sey" fabric,  with  a  standing  collar  and  large  brass 
buttons,  which  had  probably  been  used  for  a  coat. 
He  had  on  a  cotton  shirt,  (unbleached,)  and 
around  his  neck  a  hip^h  black  patent  leather  stock, 
and  on  his  head  a  hair  seal-slon  cap.  If  you  will 
in  addition  to  this  description,  picture  to  yonraelf  a 
face  unshaTcn  for  a  month,  of  the  most  tmdescrib- 
able  solemnity  and  sternness,  you  haye  the  man. 

As  he  entered,  he  came  up  to  me  with  his  cap 
still  on  his  head,  and  pulled  down  over  his  ears, 
and  said, 

"  Be  you  the  United  States  Counsel  f  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  I  'm  a  prophet  of  God,  and  my  warWy 
name  is .  I  was  bom  in  Worces- 
ter, in  old  Massachusetts,  twenty-eight  years  ago, 
or  thereabouts.  I  lived  in  sin  and  iniquity  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  folks  in  Worcester,  till  nigh  three 
years  ago,  when  the  Almighty  revealed  to  me  his 
Son,  as  he  did  to  Paul ;  I  was  stmck  dumb,  and, 
like  Paul,  after  his  dark  season,  I  had  revealed  to 
me  wonderful  signs,  sights,  and  visions,  when  I 
was  brought  out  into  great  light.  Right  off  I  see 
that  everybody  else  was  wrong ;  that  the  priests 
was  a  leading  'em  all  to  perdition.  So  I  lifted  up 
my  full  voice,  and  like  Noah,  I  warned  'em  of 
approaching  wrath  ;  but  like  the  Ante-Deluvians, 
they  stopped  up  their  ears  and  kept  on  sinning. 
About  six  weeks  ago  it  was  revealed  to  me  that  I 
was  the  prophet  of  God,  spoken  of  in  Malachi,  and 
the  rest  of  the  prophets,  that  was  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  that  as 
he  would  appear  at  Jerusalem  at  such  a  time,  J 
must  go  there  and  be  ready  to  prepare  things  for 
his  coming ;  so  I  am  here  *  m  the  spirit  and  power 
of  Elijah,'  and  I  am  bound  for  the  Holy  City.  If 
you  wish  to  escape  the  last  vial  of  wrath  that  is 
just  a  going  to  be  poured  out.  help  me  on  my 
journey." 

"  Well,  sir,"  I  replied,  somewhat  "  used  op"  I 
confess  by  the  Prophet's  communications,  <'  I  am 
glad  to  see  you — won't  you  take  a  seat,  friend ; 
you  are  off  for  Jerusalem  then  by  the  first  boat  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  sir,  I  must  go  quick  too." 

*'  All  right ;  we  can  take  you  there  by  steam ; 
that 's  faster  than  the  old  Prophets  used  to  travel 
I  expect,  except  now  and  then  some  of  them,  who 
took,  like  Jonah,  the  belly  of  a  whale  for  a  cabin ; 
but  I  hope  you  are  not  in  such  great  haste  but  you 
can  pass  a  day  or  two  with  us  here  ;  we  have  a 
fine  city,  filled  with  palaces,  and  works  of  art." 

"  Oh !  I  care  no  more  for  these  'ere  things  than 
Paul  did  when  he  stood  on  Mars  Hill,  and  see  the 
whole  people  given  to  idolatry ;  I  most  be  on  my 
way,  for  I  have  yet  to  get  to  Jerusalem  and  keep 
a  holy  fast  of  forty  days  before  Christ  can  come, 
and  I  don't  want  to  delay  the  Lord  Jesus,  yoa 
see." 

'*  Oh  no,  of  oonise  not ;  I  shonld  be  very  sony 
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to  hxn  yen  do  that ;  I  don*t  think  we  ought  to  do 
moh  things.  Bat  tell  us  a  word  about  the  way 
yoa  got  here,  for  I  have  a  great  interest  in  your 
mission ;  I  have  not  seen  such  a  man  for  many  a 
day." 

*'  Well,  just  as  soon  as  this  revelation  come,  I 
sold  out  my  earthly  goods  to  get  a  little  money, 
and  left  friends  and  home,  for  you  know  what  our 
Lord  said,  that  if  a  man  did  n't '  hate  his  father 
and  mother,'  &c.  I  got  to  Boston,  and  found  a 
steam-ship  agoing  to  leave  the  next  day  for  Eng- 
land, and  I  took  passage  ;  we  was  13  days  at  sea. 
The  same  day  we  got  to  Liverpool,  I  went  to 
London  in  the  cars,  arid  the  day  arter  I  got  there, 
I  went  aboard  an  English  vessel,  and  we  sailed 
here  to  Genoa  in  18  days.  So  you  see  it 's  only 
about  36  days  since  I  left  my  father's  house  in 
Worcester ;  I  've  gone  so  fast,  because  God  was 
oa  my  side,  and  everything  wbs  overruled  for  me 
his  servant  and  chosen  prophet." 

"  Tes,  I  see ;  well  now  which  way  do  you 
go?" 

**  I  want  to  go  the  quickest  way  to  get  to  Jeru- 
■alem,  only  I  must  go  by  the  way  of  Rome,  for  it 
has  been  revealed  to  me,  as  it  was  to  Paul,  that  I 
moat  be  persecuted  and  suffer  at  Rome  ;  she  is  the 
mother  of  harlots,  the  beast,  the  false  prophet, 
aatan's  seat,  and  no  Prophet  of  Grod  can  go  there 
without  persecution ;  I  shall  be  there  in  prison 
twenty  days  as  has  been  revealed  to  me,  and  suffer 
great  torments  and  tortures,  for  which  I  am  pre- 
pmred,  and  then  God  will  come  to  deliver  me  from 
prison,  as  he  did  Peter  and  Silas,  and  I  shall  go 
cm  myway  to  Jerusalem." 

**  Why,  my  friend,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  they 
aze  to  handle  you  so  roughly  in  Rome,  I  should 
giTe  them  the  slip,  and  go  some  other  way." 

'*  Oh  no,  I  am  commanded  to  go  to  Rome,  and 
proclaim  to  the  pope  that  the  day  of  God's  judg- 
ments is  come,  and  that  in  a  few  weeks  he  will  be 
east  into  the  bottomless  pit." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  bis  holiness  will  say 
to  this  interesting  piece  of  intelligence  t" 

**"  He  will  order  me  to  great  torments ;  but  God 
will  deliver  me." 

*'  Well,  my  friend,  tell  us  something  about  the 
state  of  things  in  Jerusalem  after  you  get  there." 

"  Well  as  I  was  saying,  I  don't  want  to  detain 
the  Lord  Jesus,  nor  keep  him  waiting  for  me,  so  I 
shall  get  on  the  ground  as  quick  as  possible. 
Then  I  shall  keep  a  holy  fast  of  forty  days. 
When  this  is  done,  the  Lord  Jesus  will  be  revealed 
from  heaven,  and  set  up  his  kingdom  in  Jerusa- 
lem. Then  the  day  of  reckoning  will  come  for  all 
the  world.  All  creeds  will  he  burnt  up,  and 
judgment  taken  on  all  priests,  churches,  and 
wicked  men,  and  a  little  while  p^iven  them  to 
repent,  and  if  they  don't  do  it,  Chnst  will  destroy 
them  all.  The  Jews  will  all  be  gathered  to  Jeru- 
salem out  of  all  nations  from  whence  they  have 
been  driven,  and  all  the  holy  dead  will  be  raised  to 
live  and  reign  with  Christ ;  I  shall  be  his  prime 
minister,  and  great  prophet.  This  will  last  365,000 
years,  and  then  Uie  world  will  be  burnt  up,  or 
burnt  over,  and  a  new  world  made  out  of  the  old 
one,  and  we  shall  live  on  it  forever  and  ever,  even 
to  all  eternity.  Hell  will  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  which  is  nothing  but  fire  and  melted  lava, 
and  there  they  will  be  burned  forever  and  ever, 
even  to  all  eternity." 

"  But  do  yoa  really  believe  all  this,  my  friend  I" 

"Believe  it?  Why  I  know  it,  for  it's  all  been 
rewealed  to  me,  and  I  can't  be  mistaken." 


*'  But  what  if  Jesus  Christ  don't  come  when 
you  have  finished  your  fast?" 

"  Why,  he  will  come." 

**  Well ;  but  t/*  so  strange  a  thing  should  hap- 
pen, as  that  he  should  not  come,  what  would  you 
do?" 

•*  Why,  you  may  just  as  well  ask  me  what  if 
there  wca  no  Jesus  Christ !  But  I  have  stayed  here 
too  long  already ;  I  was  going  right  away,  but  the 
captain  told  me  I  must  have  a  passport,  or  the 
earthly  powers  would  stop  me ;  I  want  to  go ; 
make  it  out  as  quick  as  you  can." 

'*  You  shall  have  it  in  an  hour,  friend." 

"  And  I  '11  pay  for  it  now;  what  will  it  cost? 
I  've  got  a  little  money  left." 

"  Oh  I  don't  charge  prophets  anything  for  pass- 
ports, and  I  will  get  the  governor  and  police  and 
papal  consul  to  vis^  your  passport  gratis,  and  you 
can  go  on  board  the  steamer  VirgiT  this  evening, 
and  be  off  for  Rome  without  delay." 

"  Well,  then  I  '11  stay  here  till  it  comes." 

So  the  prophet  took  off  his  cap,  and  put  it  on 
the  floor  by  his  side,  and  taking  out  a  pocket  Bible, 
turned  to  the  prophecies,  to  read  by  himself. 

All  this  scene,  thus  far,  seemed  to  me  at  the 
time,  the  most  ridiculous  I  ever  beheld ;  but  when 
the  first  novelty  had  passed,  and  I  saw  the  poor 
deluded  man  turn  to  the  Bible,  the  blessed  revela- 
tion of  God,  and  con  its  sacred  pages  with  that 
intense  gaze,  with  which  no  man  looks  but  an  hon- 
est man,  it  was  by  far  the  saddest  sight  I  ever  wit- 
nessed. I  thought  of  his  friends,  and  their  entrea- 
ties that  he  would  stay  at  his  home  in  the  beautiful 
town  of  his  birth,  and  pass  his  days  peacefully ; 
I  thought  of  the  care  that  had  worn  him  thinner 
than  a  shadow,  in  pursuit  of  a  shade,  and  of  the 
disappointment  that  awaited  him  when  he  reached 
the  holy  spot,  where  the  Saviour  of  men  died,  and 
on  which  I  doubt  no  more  than  he,  that  he  wDl 
stand  again  at  his  second  coming,  while  I  sat 
gazing  at  the  poor  victim  of  delusion  before  me, 
and  heard  the  involuntary  sigh  that  now  and  then 
came  from  his  restless  spirit,  I  felt  a  sadness  which 
J  cannot  describe ;  I  could  have  wept  over  the 
man,  but  I  could  not  smile  at  him  again.  I  made 
out  his  passport,  sent  it  to  be  signed  by  the  proper 
authorities,  and  then  went  with  him  to  the  steam- 
boat office,  saw  him  on  board  the  steamer,  which 
was  just  weighing  her  anchor  for  old  Rome.  I 
have  heard  nothing  from  him  since.  He  had 
money  enough  to  take  him  to  Jerusalem,  as  he  was 
willing  to  undergo  any  privation.  His  health  was 
declinmg  evidently — he  was  wasting  away  like  a 
man  with  the  consumption;  his  life  was  being 
burnt  out  of  his  heart  by  a  slow  fire.  Before  now 
he  has  probably  reached  Jerusalem,  and  not  un- 
likely he  has  died  of  hunger  and  disappointment, 
without  the  gate  of  the  Holy  City,  where  the  dogs 
have  eaten  his  flesh,  and  the  vultures  of  heaven 
have  pecked  his  bones. 


One  of  the  lieutenants  in  the  stranger^s  legion 
which  is  generally  composed  of  Italian  and  Polish 
refugees,  is  a  son  of  Thomas  Moore,  the  poet, 
formerly  in  a  British  regiment.  He  became  dissi- 
pated, sold  his  commission,  and,  his  father  refusing 
to  supply  him  with  money,  escaped  here  from  his 
creditors.  One  of  the  deputies,  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted,  mentioned  the  fact  to  the  king,  who 
procured  him  the  above  mentioned  Ueutenancy,  and 
he  has  since  conducted  himself  in  the  most  exem- 
plary manner. 
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The  common  lodging-house,  as  the  reader  is  no 
doabt  aware,  is  a  house  of  accommodation  for  all 
classes,  no  matter  what  may  be  their  appearance 
or  character,  provided  they  can  produce  when 
required  the  necessary  quantity  of  coins.  In  every 
considerable  village  in  the  kin^om  there  is  a  dom- 
icile called  the  Beggars'  H^use;  and  in  every 
town,  fewer  such  houses  or  more,  according  to  its 
size  or  population.  In  London  there  are  hundreds 
of  such,  from  that  which  suits  the  poor  tenant  of  a 
room  or  cellar,  with  its  two  or  three  shake-down- 
beds  upon  the  floor,  to  the  more  substantial  hold- 
ing of  the  landlord,  with  his  ten  or  twenty  up  to 
two  or  three  hundred  beds.  In  one  or  other  of 
these  the  houseless  wanderer  may  find  shelter,  pro- 
vided he  pay  from  a  penny  to  sixpence  a  night ; 
sleeping,  according  to  the  rate  of  his  payments,  on 
iron,  or  wood,  or  straw,  or  in  a  hammock.  If  he 
be  the  penny  a  night  lodger,  he  will  have  no  sofler 
resting-place  than  the  floor.  This  common  lodg- 
ing-house business  is  a  thriving  trade ;  very  little 
capital  is  required  to  carry  it  on.  An  old  house 
will  do  in  any  back  street  or  filthy  lane ;  indeed, 
the  more  wretched  the  neighborhood  the  better. 
Old  bedsteads  and  bed-clothes  of  the  coarsest 
description,  with  a  few  forms  and  a  table  for  the 
kitchen,  are  nearly  all  that  is  required  for  the  con- 
cern. The  front  room,  or  what  is  usually  termed 
the  parlor,  is  generally  fitted  up  into  a  shop ;  or, 
when  this  is  not  the  case,  there  is  always  some 
accommodating  neighbor  at  hand  who  has  for  sale 
bacon,  butter,  cheese,  bread,  tea,  coffee,  sugar, 
tobacco^  potatoes,  red  and  salt  herrings,  smuggled 
liquors,  and  table-beer.  Some  add  the  savory  pro- 
fession of  the  cook  to  that  of  the  huckster,  and  dish 
up  a  little  roast  and  boiled  beef,  mutton,  pork,  veg- 
etables, &c.  The  whole  of  these  viands,  the  rea- 
der may  be  assured,  are  of  very  moderate  quality. 
They  are  retailed  to  the  lodgers  at  profitable  prices 
and  in  the  smallest  saleable  quantities,  so  that  for 
the  trifling  sum  of  one  penny  the  poor  epicure  may 
gratify  his  palate  with  a  taste  of  beef,  mutton, 
and  other  luxuries.  Very  little  credit  is  given  in 
those  places,  and  that  only  to  those  who  are  well 
known ;  they  who  do  not  happen  to  possess  this 
advantage  are  often  compelled  to  take  the  handker- 
chiefs from  their  necks,  the  coats  and  even  the 
shirts  off  their  backs,  and  to  give  them  to  the 
cautious  housekeeper,  before  they  can  procure  a 
night's  lodging  or  a  morsel  of  food.  Indeed,  in 
the  country  it  is  a  common  thing,  when  a  traveller 
j[  which  is  the  appellation  by  which  the  alms-seek- 
ing gentry  designate  themselves)  seeks  for  a  night's 
lodging,  for  the  landlord  to  refuse  admittance 
unless  the  applicant  carry  a  bundle,  which  is 
looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  guarantee  that  he  may  be 
trusted  should  he  not  have  the  "  desirable"  in  his 
pocket. 

It  may  naturally  he  supposed,  that  where  there 
are  such  small  outlays  and  such  large  returns  good 
round  sums  must  be  produced ;  indeed,  there  are 
few  who  commence  this  kind  of  business  but  earn 
for  themselves  a  speedy  independency.  Many 
whom  I  could  mention  have  accumulated  such 
enormous  fortunes  by  the  encouragement  of  ya- 

grancy,  that  they  are  now  the  proprietors  of  valua- 
Le  houses,  in  one  or  other  of  which  they  reside, 
while  they  continue  to  conduct  their  original  estab- 
liahments  in  the  rest.    The  serraots  that  are  kept 


in  such  houses  are  generally  male,  men  being  con- 
sidered better  adapted  to  preserve  peace  and  quiet- 
ness than  women.  It  is  customary  with  lodgers 
who  have  anything  of  value  to  deposit  it  with  the 
landlord,  and,  in  most  cases,  it  is  returned  with 
safety.  There  are  some  whose  character  stands 
so  high  for  honesty,  that  twenty  pounds  and 
upwaras  may  be  intrusted  to  them ;  while  with 
others  it  would  be  best  to  trust  nothing,  for  they 
are  thieves  and  robbers,  and  often  join  with  mffians 
to  get  up  a  row  during  the  night  in  order  to  plun- 
der their  lodgers.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in 
such  establishments  the  laws  of  decency,  as  they 
concern  the  sexes,  are  much  observed ;  and  they 
are  universally  filthy.  But  enough  of  this.  Let 
us  rather  enter  at  once  amongst  those  strange 
scenes,  and  endeavor  to  give  the  reader  a  correct 
view  of  one  of  them. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  that  I  put  myself 
in  order,  and  had  just  reached  St.  George's,  in  the 
borough,  as  the  clock  struck  five,  (^poaite  to 
that  sacred  edifice,  and  at  the  end  of  a  narrow, 
dirty  street  leading  into  the  main  one,  were  stand- 
ing some  half-dozen  fellows  in  flannel-jackets  and 
other  vestments,  indicating  that  the  class  to  which 
they  belonged  was  that  of  laborers.  On  one  mde 
of  this  group  sat  an  old  woman  with  fruit,  and  on 
the  other  a  middle-aged  female,  with  that  tme 
Hibernian  feature — the  scowl,  and  retailing  com- 
modities of  a  simUar  description.  As  I  looked  for 
the  name  I  could  just  discern  on  the  wall,  in  small 
letters,  The  Mint.  Proceeding  along  the  street, 
oysters,  green-groceries,  and  huckstery  goods, 
lined  the  doors  and  windows  of  a  few  dark,  low- 
roofed  shops  on  each  side  of  the  way,  set  off  bv 
that  very  necessary  convenience,  a  gutter,  whicA 
contributed  to  carry  off  the  superabundant  mois^ 
ture  as  it  crept  between  oyster-shells,  turnip-tops, 
and  various  other  matters.  Women  and  children 
might  be  seen  sitting  or  gossiping  on  the  sills — a 
sure  sign  of  i,  low  neighlK>rhood.  The  open  door 
of  a  licensed  victualler  was  not  long  in  making  its 
appearance ;  nor  was  it  without  a  neighbor,  another 
retailer  of  malt;  both  pretty  well  filled  with 
comers-in  and  goers-out.  The  bustle,  such  as  it 
was,  now  ceased,  and  the  street  widened  a  little, 
presenting  a  number  of  old  furniture  and  petty 
chandlers'-shops.  Here  all  was  dull,  dirty,  and 
(juiet.  A  stout,  bucanier-like  fellow,  in  a  tight, 
light-colored  worsted-shirt  and  canvass-trousers, 
was  coming  crouching  along  with  his  bare  feet, 
followed  by  a  man  upon  crutches,  both  walking 
steadily  in  the  direction  of  Barclay  and  Perkins. 
A  singularly-looking  house  next  arrested  our  atten- 
tion, which  was  painted  red,  with  a  large  board 
raised  to  the  centre,  and  daubed  with  the  same 
color,  upon  which  were  written,  in  large  white 
letters,  "  The  Travellers'  Rest,  No.  18.  Stephen- 
son. The  Red  House.  Good  accommodations  for 
Travellers."  The  parlor,  or  low  front  room, 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  a  shop,  having  two  large 
bow-windows,  one  of  which  was  nearly  closed 
with  shutters,  and  the  other  partly  so.  Three  or 
four  half-naked,  squalid-looking  wretches  were 
leaning  against  the  entrance.  1  gave  an  involun- 
tary shudder,  for  the  place  smelled  of  bones  and 
rags,  and  all  about  the  door  had  the  stench  of  rot- 
tenness. 

"  Does  Mrs.  Belch  live  heret"  I  inquired. 

"  No,  higher  up,"  was  the  answer. 

<< Thank  God!"  I  mentally  ejaculated,  and 
moyed  on ;   and  higher  up,  sore  enough,  stood 
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aDOther  group  of  ragged  gentry,  whiling  away 
tbfiir  titne  with  the  sweets  of  Virginia,  and  quietly 
inhaling  the  evening  air. 

On  one  side  of  these  men  was  a  shop,  to  wliich 
I  was  directed  by  a  nod.  There  was  nothing  pecu- 
liar that  I  could  perceive  about  this  place.  It  was 
a  small  chandler's  shop,  with  two  windows.  In 
the  one  were  placed  a  few  eatables  for  show,  and 
the  other  was  screened  off  by  a  scanty  curtain. 
On  entering,  the  shop  assumed  a  more  marked-like 
character.  One  half  was  partitioned,  apparently 
for  private  use  ;  and  the  other  left  open  for  busi- 
ness, as  if  the  owner  had  already  accumulated  so 
much  as  to  be  q,uite  indifferent  to  trade,  and  only 
kept  a  few  articles  to  pass  away  the  time,  or 
accommodate  some  old ,  particular  customers.  That 
which  was  set  apart  for  traffic  exhibited  the  cadg- 
ing-shop  to  perfection.  Quartern  loaves  cut  into 
pennyworths,  (poverty  being  a  keen  bargainer,) 
and  piled  one  upon  the  other;  penny  and  half- 
pennyworths of  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco, 
were  all  packed  in  paper,  and  lying  in  separate 
heaps ;  a  large  dish  filled  with  the  cuttings  of  ran- 
cid bacon,  another  with  pieces  of  cheese,  and  a 
third  with  the  scrapings  of  butter,  were  placed 
upon  the  counter;  and  in  a  comer  on  the  floor 
were  standing  some  half-dozen  bottles  of  that  deli- 
cious wash  called  table-beer,  their  sides  all  laving 
again  with  the  foaming  liquid.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing those  preparations  for  the  starving,  let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  there  was  any  lack  of  eatables  that 
were  worth  eating.  On  a  shelf  or  two  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  shop  were  a  few  choice  pieces  of  ham,  a 
half-side  of  bacon,  rolls  of  butter  that  might  have 
graced  the  Mansion  House  for  breakfast,  with  half 
and  quarter  cheeses  from  the  best  cheese  counties 
in  the  kinrjdom,  not  forgetting  that  very  necessary 
relish  for  a  cadger's  breakfast,  a  red  herring.  And 
all  were  temptingly  arranged  for  tliose  wKo  might 
be  pleased  to  term  themselves  lucky  (namely,  gents 
who  depend  upon  chance,  and  find  a  purse  or  a  flat 
thrown  unexpectedly  in  their  Way.)  By  this  time 
the  landlady  had  made  her  appearance,  and  was 
favoring  me  with  so  penetrating  a  glance  that  it 
convinced  me  she  was  a  practical  reader  of  that 
index  of  the  mind,  the  face.  After  the  usual 
inquiries  and  answers,  an  elderly  female  was 
desired  to  show  me  down  stairs.  I  was  accord- 
ingly ushered  througrh  ihe  parlor,  a  small  room 
behind  the  shop,  most  curiously  furnished.  The 
walls  were  literally  lined  with  pictures,  for  the 
most  part  small  oil  paintings.  Two,  however, 
were  exceptions,  being  full-sized  portraits.  One 
represented  the  late  John  Belch,  arrayed  in  a 
fashion  which  nature  certainly  never  intended  him 
to  put  on,  for  he  looked  as  if  he  had  just  blud- 
geoned a  gentleman  and  then  dressed  himself  in 
his  clothes ;  the  other  was,  of  course,  designed  for 
spouse,  and  a  real  dowdy  it  was,  neither  true  nor 
flattering.  The  mantelpiece  was  loaded  with 
superb  shells  and  other  marine  specimens.  Two 
ola-fashioned  corner  cupboards,  with  their  doors 
thrown  open,  fronted  each  other  by  the  fire,  dis- 
playing a  rich  store  of  china.  A  comfortable  car- 
pet was  spread  upon  the  floor;  the  hearth,  too, 
had  its  rog.  Chairs  and  tables  were  crowded 
together,  evincing  that  the  owner  was  more  solic- 
itous Q)r  a  show  of  abundance  than  good  taste. 
•*  Now  here,"  thought  I,  **  must  be  the  room 
where  the  artist,  half  gentleman  and  whole  vaga- 
bond, creeps  in  of  a  morning  to  blarney  the  good 
hostess  about  gentility  and  all  that ;  where  poor 
Jack,  after  squandering  away  his  all,  offers  his 
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last  relic  from  the  South  Seas  to  be  allowed  to 
stay  till  he  gets  another  ship ;  where  the  honest 
trader  from  Bordeaux,  with  his  red  nightcap  and 
long  boots,  saunters  in  of  an  evening,  well  knowing 
that  Mother  Belch  is  a  woman  who  blabs  no  tales ; 
where  she  receives  all  the  tittle-tattle  of  the  place 
— in  short,  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  lady  of 
the  den.'* 

Through  this  room  I  was  led  into  another,  in  the 
side  of  which  was  a  door,  into  which  I  was  desired 
to  enter,  and  to  take  care,  for  there  was  a  flight  of 
stairs, — a  caution  that  was  absolutely  necessary, 
as  I  found  after  I  had  descended  with  a  slide.  Then 
opened  a  scene  out  before  me  that  certainly  had 
something  of  the  appearance  of  a  den,  namely,  a 
long,  low,  narrow,  under-ground  kitchen.  At  one 
end  were  two  smsill  windows,  each  defended  by  a 
wire  grate,  the  tops  of  which,  just  peeping  upon 
the  pavement  of  the  front  street,  allowed  the  light 
to  struggle  in  between  walls  of  immense  ihickness. 
The  apertures,  or  window-seats,  were  deep  or 
wide,  and  underneath  was  fixed  to  the  wall  a  seat. 
The  whole  had  much  the  appearance  of  the  in- 
side of  the  cabin-window  of  a  ship.  At  the  other 
end  was  a  large  trafp-door,  which  was  raised  dur- 
ing the  day  &r  the  benefit  of  light  and  air,  and 
which  served  as  an  excellent  retreat  from  the  police 
when  occasion  required,  access  being  had  up  and 
down  by  a  broad  brick  staircase  edged  with  wood. 
On  one  side  of  this  professional  convenience  were 
two  large,  flat-bellied  water-butts,  their  tops  reach- 
ing to  ihe  very  roof;  whilst  the  drop-dropping  be- 
low kept  the  dust  in  a  pretty  moist  state.  Close  to 
these  capacious  reservoirs  was  a  plate-rack,  with 
a  tolerable  display  of  broken  dishes.  Next  to  this 
was  a  leaden  sink,  serving  the  double  purpose  of 
scullery  and  washhand-stand  ;  and  above,  opening 
by  a  door,  was  the  dusthole,  a  place  extremely 
handy  for  slops  and  dirt.  A  seat  here  ran  along 
the  wall,  joining  the  one  below  the  window,  and 
from  which  nearly  to  the  roof  the  wall  was  wain- 
scoted, the  top  forming  a  kind  of  ledge,  on  part 
of  which  was  ranged  a  row  of  common  tin  teapots  ; 
on  the  other  were  wooden  lockers,  the  repositories 
of  the  lodgers'  broken  victuals.  Opposite  was  a 
door  near  the  window  leading  into  another  room, 
which  was  usually  denominated  the  parlor.  On 
this  side  blazed  two  large  fires,  each  having  a  com- 
plete kitchen-range,  with  a  boiler  full  of  water  that 
turned  by  a  cock  for  the  lodgers'  use ;  and  in  the 
corner  bellied  out  a  huge  copper,  surrounded  by 
fryingpans,  saucepans,  and  iron  pots  of  various 
sizes.  A  table,  reaching  well-nigh  from  one  end 
of  the  kitchen  to  the  other,  was  supported  by  five 
wooden  posts  rising  through  the  centre  to  the  roof, 
and  placed  ai  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and 
upon  tj/ese  were  hung  common  tin  lamps,  the 
whole  being  flanked  by  forms.  At  this  board  the 
street  solicitor  might  sit  and  feast  without  any  fear 
of  dirtying  the  floor  with  the  crumbs  that  might 
fall  from  the  table  ;  for  that,  I  remember,  was  of  a 
good  serviceable  color,  the  materials  being  of  brick. 
I  glided  in  as  unobtrusively  as  possible,  and 
when  I  state  that  there  were  108  lodgers  in  the 
house,  it  may  be  supposed  there  were  a  few  singu- 
lar characters  amongst  them.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  table,  opposite  to  each  other,  sat  two  seamen,, 
one  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  woollen  nightcap,  mend> 
ing  a  pair  of  old  canvass  trousers,  and  stitching 
away  with  his  long  nautical  needle.  The  other  a 
sunburnt,  lounging-looking  fellow,  in  a  red  flannel 
shirt  and  trousers,  was  resting  on  his  elbows, 
drawling  out  a  sea  tale ;  and,  as  I  moved  by,  I 
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could  distinctly  hear  the  words,  **  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.'*  At  the  fire  near  the  window 
stood  a  tall,  athletic  young  man,  in  a  velvet  jacket 
with  large  white  ivory  buttons,  a  red  velvet  waist- 
coat  with  two  lrows  of  small  buttons  of  the  samb 
kind,  short,  wi^e  trousers,  and  ankle-boots.  His 
waistcoat  was  loosely  buttoned,  so  as  to  display 
part  of  his  shirt,  and  his  black  silk  handkerchief 
was  slunp  aboat  his  neck  in  the  nautical  style.  His 
black  hair  hung  on  each  side  of  his  face  in  ringlets, 
and  on  his  head  was  slouched  on  one  side  most 
conspicuously  a  broad-brimmed  hat.  He  was  evi- 
dently a  buck  in  his  way,  and  somewhat  of  a  gal- 
lant, too,  as,  with  his  elbow  on  the  mantelpiece 
and  one  leg  lounging  over  ihe  other,  he  kept  puff, 
puffing  away  at  a  short,  black  pipe,  '*  having  a 
word,"  as  he  termed  it,  with  a  woman  who  was 
frying  sausages.  Close  beside  this  specimen  of 
low  dandyism  sat  a  gigantic,  surly-looking  ruffian 
about  forty,  with  a  red  nightcap  on,  but  otherwise 
dressed  as  he  was,  only  not  so  gaudily.  He  sat 
scowling  before  the  fire,  his  legs  stretched  out,  and 
one  crossed  over  the  other,  squirting  every  now 
and  then  a  torrent  of  tobacco-jyice  below  the  bars ; 
the  quid  in  his  cheek  by  no  means  diminishing  the 
grimness  of  his  smile,  as  he  cast  up  his  eyes  at  his 
neighbor  with  a  look  that  savored  strongly  of  the 
green-eyed  monster.  They  were  both  navigators, 
and  of  the  true  Lancashire  breed. 

Round  that  corner  of  the  table  which  stood  be- 
low the  window  were  gathered  together  a  very 
characteristic  group, — a  nice  variety  of  thief,  cad g- 

•  er,  and  poacher.  The  first  was  a  slight-made  man, 
with  fiat,  though  Jewish  features  and  complexion. 
He  had  on  an  old  great  brown  coat,  that  was  by 

-  far  too  large.  It  was  left  open  in  front,  display- 
:  ing  neither  shirt  nor  neckerchief ;  and  an  old  hat, 
^  beaten  in  at  the  front,  was  drawn,  in  the  thieves' 

fashion,  over  his  brow.  He  had  a  smile  on  his 
features — ^I  have  seen  just  such  another  on  that 
.  drooping  machine  which  is  at  times  seen  beside 
St.  Stephen's.  The  next  was  a  very  sinister-look- 
ing fellow  in  a  flannel-jacket — he  was  by  far  too 
civil-looking  ;  and,  as  I  approached,  gave  me  such 
a  look  that  I  instinctively  put  my  hands  to  my  pock- 
ets, although  there  was  nothing  in  them.  At  the 
comer  of  tlie  table  sat  a  large  sinewy  man,  with 
high  cheek-bones,  and  a  nose  big  and  hard  enough 
to  split  a  mill  on.  He  was  very  well  dressed  ac- 
cording to  his  trade — a  tattered  shirt,  an  old  waist- 
coat, and  canvass  trousers.     He  was  thumping  on 

•  the  table  about  his  merits  as  a  patterer,  (a  caller,) 
with  a  fist  by  far  too  formidable  to  admit  of  any 

.  dispute.  On  the  other  side,  stretched  on  a  form 
against  the  wall,  was  a  very  pretty  specimen  of 

.  our  bold  peasantry — our  country's  pride — in  a 
smock-frock  and  a  white  kind  (»f  skull-cap.  He 
Was  lying  on  his  side,  resting  his  head  on  his  hand, 
with  his  cap  covering  part  of  his  head  and  face ; 
one  eye,  however,  was  left  to  twinkle  beneath,  and 
leer  about  with   a  very  knowing  look ;    and  al- 

-  together  he  looked  very  like  a  yokell,  who  under- 
stood something  else  besides  whistling  **  Ge-ho !" 
By  his  side  sat  another  brother  of  the  clod,  his 

.  arms  folded  on  the  table,  and  his  head  buried  be- 

•  tween  them  giving  evident  indications  that  he  was 
>  in  the  arms  of  the  sleepy  god. 

Turning  round  I  stepped  into  the  parlor,  where 
just  such  another  scene  presented  itself.  The 
'  room  was  of  equal  breadth,  and  nearly  the  same 
'length  as  the  kitchen  ;  and,  being  more  scanty  of 
'  furniture,  had  the  appearance  of  being  wider.  It 
« was  DOW  dull  and  gloomy,  lighted  up  with  only 


three  small  lights.  At  a  table  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  room  stood  two  slightly-made,  half- starved 
looking  young  men,  in  dark  tattered  clothes  and 
old  torn  hats;  on  whic^i,  in  the  front^of  each,  was 
stuck  a  placard,  with  **  Murder,"  printed  in  large 
letters,  as  the  head-line.  l*hey  were  silently  ar- 
ranging a  heap  of  catch-penny  papers,  by  the  dim 
light  of  a  halfpenny  candle.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  room  sat  a  short  but  rather  respectably  dressed 
man  in  black.  A  small  ink-bottle  was  on  the  table, 
with  three  or  four  pens  stuck  in  it,  and  his  hat  was 
so  drawn  on  as  to  screen  his  eyes  from  an  old  dull- 
burning  japanned  lamp,  that  was  on  the  table  be- 
fore him.  There  was  some  character  about  this 
man.  His  nose  was  aquiline,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  if  less  elegantly,  hooked.  His  eyes, 
which  were  small,  twinkled  on  each  side,  as  if 
they  were  more  accustomed  to  look  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left  than  straightforward.  He  looked 
as  if  he  had  been  a  lawyer's  clerk,  who  had  been 
by  far  too  cunning  to  be  honest.  Opposite  to  this 
studious  gentleman  sat  a  large  bald-headed  old  man, 
coughing  and  spitting,  and  apparently  much  trou- 
bled with  a  shortness  of  breath.  He  was  tying 
niatches  up  into  bundles  from  an  immense  heap 
that  was  lyin^  before  liim,  with  a  candle  stuck  in 
the  centre.  He  was  assisted  by  an  individual  who 
certainly  had  the  appearance  of  being  brought  up 
to  that  trade,  or  something  very  like  it.  He  was 
a  stout  young  fellow,  witli  a  shock  head  of  red  hair, 
so  matted  together  by  time  and  sloth  as  to  bid  defi- 
ance to  anything  like  a  comb.  His  forehead  was 
low  and  receding  ;  and  he  had  small  grey  eyes, 
which  had  the  sleepy,  sulky,  thievish  look  of  a  tin- 
ker's dog.  His  nose  was  broad  and  snubby,  the 
upper  part  of  which  was  beaten  flat  to  the  face ; 
and,  from  the  dent-like  mark  on  the  left  side,  it  ap- 
peared as  if  it  had  been  done  by  a  right-hander. 
His  chin  of  late  had  certainly  not  been  much  trou- 
bled with  the  razor,  and  his  skin  was  smoked  and 
dried  as  if  he  had  soldered  pots  and  pans  night  and 
day  for  a  month.  His  hat,  which  was  beaten  into 
all  and  every  shape,  was  drawn  a  little  over  his 
brow,  and  the  rest  of  his  garments  of  a  cut  that 
would  not  have  been  exhibited  by  the  scientific 
Walker.  In  short,  he  was  an  individual  that 
would  have  appeared  to  great  advantage  looking 
over  a  hedge  on  Finchley,  Hounslow,  or  any  other 
breezy  heath  or  common  with  a  bit  of  a  thorn,  ali- 
as bludgeon,  in  his  hand ;  or  sauntering  abont  a 
village  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  peering  into  a 
farm-yard,  just  within  the  scent  of  a  hen-roost,  with 
a  four-footed  follower,  half  terrier  and  half  fox, 
cowering  knowingly  at  his  heels  ;  a  wooden  bud- 
get slung  at  his  back,  with  a  choice  assortment  «»f 
old  nails,  old  files,  and  old  hammeis ;  a  bellows  in 
one  hand  without  a  pipe,  and  in  the  other  a  piece 
of  crooked  iron,  at  the  end  of  which  might  dangle 
a  portable  fire,  puffing,  and  reeking,  and  sending 
forth  a  column  of  smoke  that  should  curl  and  whirl 
about  his  face,  and  harmonize  delightfully  to  the 
cry  of  **  Kettles  to  mend — pots  and  pans  !" 

Lodger  aAer  lodger  now  came  dropping  in  ;  and 
every  one  who  had  the  means  was  not  long  in  sat- 
isfying his  appetite.  They  hastened  to  make  their 
tea  or  coffee,  frying  their  bacon,  or  broiling  their 
herring  ;  and  when  done,  they  would  move  each  to 
his  seat,  placing  a  tea  or  coffee-pot  on  the  table— 
a  cup  and  saucer  with  the  niceties  on  one  side  and 
the  bread  on  the  other  ;  then  sit  down,  and,  with- 
out doffing  their  castors,  fall-to  with  an  appetite 
that  required  no  farther  relish. 

There  were  some  heavy  complaints  aboat  the 
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MBb  of  property ;  some  had  lost  one  thing,  and  aome 
another.  One  aurly,  earter-lookinff  fellow,  who 
was  frying  sauaagea,  declared  ''  That  thia  hoose 
heat  a]l  the  houaea  he  had  ever  been  in  for  prig- 
jring.  There  waa  no  farther  back  than  thia  very 
rooming,  be  had  hang  up  hia  ahirt  to  dry,  and  had 
not  turned  hie  back  five  minutea  before  it  waa  gone, 
and  not  a  soul  knew  anything  about  it :  but  he  had 

a  good  goees  who  took  it.     But  by *'  (and 

here  he  used  aome  atrong  language,)  *Uhe  man 
had  better  keep  out  of  my  way !" 

The  kitchen  waa  by  this  time  getting  crowded, 
and  the  lodgeiB,  aa  they  aatiafied  their  wanta,  would 
light  their   jpipea  and  aaunter  up  and  down  the 
rooms,  out  or  one  into  the  other,  joining  the  varioua 
groups,  and   obeerving  or  liatening  to  what  waa 
going^on.     With  one  party  it  waa — 
**  Where  is  old  Thomas  nowt" 
••Oh,  he 'sat  Brixton!" 
••  What!  at  Brixton  yet  r» 
••  Yc»,  he  *8  had  six  months  thia  time  !" 
••  Six  months !  that  'a  along  time  for  an  old  man 
to  be  on  the  mill!'* 

Another  party  were  talking  about  Birmingham 
and  Manehester. 

'•  Have  you  ever  been  at  Wellingborough  in 
Leicestershire  1"  aaked  one. 

••  In  Northamptonshire,  you  mean,"  was  the 
reply.  O  Yea,  and  a  pretty  little  town  it  is,  but 
nothing  doing." 

•*  I  're  inst  been  down  the  Liverpool  road  there," 
criea  another  ;  •'  but  Yorkshire  'a  the  place  for  me. 
I  *ll  be  bound  if  a  man  *s  beat  he  Ml  get  a  lift  better 
there  than  in  any  county  in  the  kingdom." 

I  entered  into  conversation  with  two  or  three, 
inquiring  aa  delicately  as  I  could  what  they  were 
and  what  they  had  been;  and,  of  course,  giving 
them  such  information  about  myaelf  in  return  as  I 
pleased.     The  first  was  a  thin  middle-sized  man, 
about  fifty,  curioualy  robed  in  tatters.     He  had 
aerved  in  the  army  in  the  East  and  Weat  Indiea ; 
had  been  with  Wellington  in  Spain,  and  in  America 
in  the  late  war,  and  waa  afterwards  discharged  in 
Ireland  with  a  penaion.     He  had  given  up  his  pen- 
sion for  four  years*  pay,  and  had   gone  over  to 
Canada  to  settle ;  but,  feeling  the  curse  of  Cain 
siiU  upon  him,  had  returned  to  his  own  country, 
and  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  on  the  Goodwin. 
He  was  now  aupporting  himself  by  going  about  the 
streets  gathering  pence,  and  was  in  the  daily  ex- 
pectation of  getting  his  pension  renewed.    The 
other  waa  a  abort,  square-built  man,  of  the  same 
age,  with  an  apron  wrappejl  about  him.     He  was 
a  joiner,  but  had  served  in  the  navy ;  had  been  with 
Cochrane  in  South  America,  and  was  discharged 
from  his  service  with  X200  or  jCSOO  ;  and,  like  a 
true  ne'er-do-weel,  had  spent  every  farthing,  and 
being  on  the  spree,  as  he  termed  it,  had  sold  his 
tools  into  the  bargain.    He  had  been  tramping  the 
country  for  two  or  three  years,  could  get  plenty  of 
work,  but  had  no  tools  to  work  with,  (journeymen 
joiners  have  to  find  their  own  tools,)  and  was  now 
aabsbting  upon  what  he  could  get  from  the  trade 
«nd  from  other  people,  as  a  distressed  tradesman. 
The  third  was  a  cripple,  though  a  young  man. 
He  had  apparently  done  good  service  for  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  having  left  both  his  legs  and  knees  at  St. 
Sebastian,  and  for  which  he  was  now  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  sixpence  a  day.    He  had,  however, 
a  good  passport  from  door  to  door,  provided  he 
«Hild  only  get  so  far. 

With  these,  then,  I  contrived  to  while  away  the 
^*^iQg  till  past  eleven.    I. found  them  all  very 


frank,  tolerably  civil,  and  mora  intelligent  than  is 
generally  aupposed,  but  by  no  means  inclined  to 
talk  of  hair-breadth  escapes.  The  story  of  their 
lives  was  not  given  with  the  garrulity  of  veterans 
who  like  to  shoulder  their  crutches  and  show  how 
fields  are  won,  but  drawn  from  the*m  by  questions 
cautiously,  or  rather  artfully  put.  These  housea, 
in  fact,  are  not  the  places  for  a  man  to  take  up  the 
trade  of  Othello ;  he  mixes  with  too  many  who 
have  aeen  and  experienced  as  much  and,  perhaps, 
more  than  himself.  Here  are  no  Desdemonaa  to 
listen  to  tales  by  flood  and  field,  unless  he  could 
supply  his  hearers  well  with  gin  and  plenty  of 
half  and-lialf.  Indeed  they  have  been  taught,  and 
that  pretty  dearly,  that  the  honors  awarded  to 
'•  neck-or-nothing  doings"  are  not  intended  foir 
them,  and  that  of  the  more  solid  rewards,  as  beef 
and  pudding,  very  little  comes  to  their  share. 
They  look  upon  themselves  as  having  been  used 
like  brute  beasts,  as  they  term  it,  where  their 
strength  and  courage  had  been  brought  to  the  field, 
and  that  now  in  their  old  age  they  find  they  are 
left  with  little  more  than  wounds  and  putrefying 
sores.  It  matters  not  whether  their  misfortunes 
have  arisen  from  their  own  misconduct,  or  the  in- 
terested motives  of  others ;  these  are  their  thoughts, 
and  such  is  their  situation.  Worn  out  with  pov- 
erty and  want,  unaided  even  by  the  buoyancy  of 
youth  or  the  cheering  rays  of  hope,  they  drag 
themselves  on  from  day  to  day,  without  being  able 
to  raise  one  thought  beyond  to-morrow.  They  ap» 
pear  sick  ;  and,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  such 
an  expression,  ••  almost  surfeited  with  life.**  It  is, 
therefore,  no  wonder  that  they  turn  a  dull  ear  to 
that  which  most  men  delight  to  hear — the  history 
of  themselves ;  or  when  luck  has  thrown  a  few 
pence  in  their  way,  that  they  are  led  as  it  were 
instinctively  to  the  gin  shop,  there  to  raise  their 
flagged  spirits  to  their  proper  level ;  or,  as  is  their 
wonted  custom,  to  deaden  their  feelings  with  their 
almost  constant  but  pernicious  companion,  the 
pipe. 

The  only  thing  worth  noticing  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening  was  a  subscription  raised 
for  an  old  man,  who  lay  on  his  death-bed  up  stairs. 
The  proposer  waa  a  tall,  powerful  young  man,  of 
the  name  of  Jack  Barker,  a  regular  cadger.  He 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  made  a  bit  of 
a  speech  on  the  occasion.  He  said  that  they  all 
knew  poor  old  Walker,  and  that  he  had  been  con- 
flned  to  his  bed  for  nearly  six  weeks.  He  had  seen 
him  the  other  day,  and  had  carried  him  up  a  basin 
of  broth.  The  poor  fellow,  he  said,  had  pined 
away  to  a  skeleton.  His  arms,  (here  he  attempted 
to  describe  the  arm  by  his  own  wrist,  but  that  com- 
parison not  answering,)  he  said,  were  actually  like 
n  little  child's.  In  fact  the  poor  fellow  was  dying, 
and  would  never  rise  out  of  his  bed  more.  He  re- 
minded them  that  poor  old  Harry  had  always  been 
a  trump,  and  that  it  was  a  sore  thing  for  a  man  to 
be  on  his  death-bed  in  a  lodging-house  without  any 
money  or  a  soul  to  look  nigli  to  comfort  or  aasist 
him,  and  what  was  his  case  now  might  be  theim 
some  time  ;  he,  therefore,  proposed  that  a  subscrip- 
tion be  raised,  and  that  every  one  give  just  what  he 
could  afl^ord.  (Applause.)  The  landlady  stepping* 
in  at  this  moment,  the  orator  exclaimed,  ••  Here 
comes  Mrs.  Belch,  and  I  'm  sure  she*]l  give  some- 
thing." The  landlady  assented,  but  at  the  same 
time  informed  them  that  she  had  allowed  the  old 
man  to  remain  with  her  these  last  three  weeks 
without  paying  a  farthing  of  rent.  This  was  ad- 
mitted by  several  to  be  very  true,  and  a  murmur 
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of  applause  was  awarded  her.  The  orator  then 
went,  round  with  his  hat,  and  gathered  as  much  as 
half-a-crown,  much  to  the  gratification  of  all  pres- 
ent, and  no  doubt  equally  so  to  the  pot»r  sufferer. 

The  bawlers  of  papers  were  now  coming  in  by 
pairs,  f(ir  they  generally  do  business  in  partnership. 
Before  taking  any  refreshment,  they  usually  settle 
the  proceeds  of  the  day.  One  would  examine  the 
papers,  while  the  other  counted  over  the  pence. 
One  poor  fallow,  who  apparently  did  business  for 
himself,  came  towards  the  fire  smiling  and  rubbing 
his  hands,  as  if  luck  and  he  had  lately  met. 

'*  Have  you  sold  all  out?*'  inquired  a  man. 

"  All !"  was  the  reply — "  clean  out ;  the  one  in 
my  hat,  too  !"  Then  stooping  down  and  lighting 
his  cuity,  went  puffing  away  to  where  the  frying- 
pans  hung,  took  down  one,  examined  it,  then 
popped  in  two  nice  slices  of  ham,  cut  down  half  a 
dozen  slices  of  bread,  and  placed  them  alongside  of 
the  ham,  all  the  while  puffing  away  with  the  self- 
satisfied  air  of  a  man  who  had  done  well. 

It  was  now  nearly  twelve,  the  fires  were  almost 
out,  and  most  of  the  lodgers  gone  to  bed.  The 
under-deputy  was  washing  and  scrubbing  the  kitch- 
en-table. The  landlady  was  going  alx>ut  first  to 
one  and  then  another,  checking  those  who  were 
coming  in  rather  bounceable  from  having  made  too 
many  calls  on  the  road,  and  advising  others  to  go 
to  bed.  As  there  appeared  to  be  nothing  more 
worthy  of  observation,  1  likewise  intimated  a  desire 
to  go  up  stairs,  when  a  low  blackguard  looking 
fellow,  whom  I  found  afterwards  to  be  the  under- 
deputy,  with  his  shirt-sleeves  tucked  up  and  his 
hat  slouched  over  his  eyes,  requested  a  stranger 
and  I  to  come  on.  In  a  back  room  behind  the  shop, 
this  paragon  of*  a  bed-groom  selected  from  a  bowl 
filled  with  pieces  of  farthing  candles  the  fag-end  of 
one  of  those  illuminators,  placed  it  in  a  candlestick, 
or  rather  a  candle-holder,  a  piece  of  tin  about  the 
size  of  a  half-crown ,  with  a  bit  of  the  same  metal 
in  the  centre,  of  the  form  of  ^  tube,  and  of  just 
sufficient  size  to  hold  so  respectable  a  piece  of  tal- 
low. With  this  magnificent  taper  we  were  ushered 
up  a  winding  staircase ;  which,  from  the  breadth 
of  the  banister,  and  a  certain  creak  the  stairs  made 
at  every  step,  spoke  both  of  age  and  debility. 
From  one  landing  we  were  led  to  another,  until  the 
roof  gave  notice  that  we  could  go  no  farther.  A 
door  that  hung  upon  its  hinges  was  pushed  open — 
it  had  no  other  fastening,  bolts  and  bars  being  of 
no  use  here.  The  room,  or  rather  attic,  was  low, 
and,  though  of  a  moderate  length  and  breadth, 
contained  no  fewer  than  five  stump-bedsteads,  with 
clothes  of  a  clean  but  coarse  description,  two  on 
one  side  and  three  on  the  other,  so  crowded  to- 
gether as  just  to  leave  room  for  a  man  to  squeeze 
himself  up  between  them.  There  was  no  fire- 
place, and  the  room  having  apparently  been  newly 
whitewashed,  it  felt  to  us  both  cold  and  damp. 
The  windows  did  not  add  much  to  the  comfort  of 
the  place,  being  composed  of  square  leaden-framed 
panes  of  a  diminutive  size,  with  others  of  more 
modem  dimensions,  cased  in  wood,  so  patched  and 
mixed  together  as  to  leave  it  almost  impossible  to 
say  which  had  been  the  original.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing the  pains  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
mender,  there  was  yet  room  enough  left  for  the 
wind  and  rain  to  find  their  way  through.  The 
person  assigned  to  be  my  fellow-lodsrer  for  the 
night  was  a  little  man,  past  the  middle  life,  and 
meanly  clad,  but  who  bore  the  air  of  decency  as 
well  as  poverty.  He  was  exceedingly  civil  and 
oommunicative.    Misfortune  beats  out  all  reserve, 


and,  when  we  have  had  proofs  that  we  are  in  her 
power,  renders  us  at  once  humble  and  docile. 

"  This  lodging-house  keeping,'*  I  obeerved, 
"  must  be  a  good  trade." 

*'  Oh,  yes,  sir !"  he  said  ;  "  they  must  make  a 
vast  deal  of  money." 

'*  Have  you  been  long  here?"  I  asked. 

'*  No,  sir,  this  is  my  first  night ;  I  was  all  last 
week  in  a  sailors'  house  in  Ratclifi«  Highway,  and 
have  this  week  been  for  the  most  part  in  Went- 
worth  Street  and  the  Commercial  Road.  One  gets 
knocked  about,  you  see,  sir ;  first  to  one  place  and 
then  to  another.  Ah,  sir,  I  was  very  differently 
situated  once!  My  father,  sir,  was  an  anchor- 
smith,  and  in  a  very  large  way  to  do.  I  little 
thought  then  that  I  would  have  to  come  to  such  a 
place  as  this ;  but  he  died .  He  left  J^4000  thoogh, 
and  we  ought  to  have  done  better ;  but  I  do  not 
know  how  it  was,  everything  seemed  to  go  wrong 
— one  loss  came  upon  another.  My  mother  died, 
too.  She  was  a  very  clever  woman  ;  and  since 
then  I  think  I  have  never  known  a  home." 

Plere  he  had  slipped  off  his  clothes  as  unob- 
served as  possible,  and  laid  them  on  the  bed  with 
some  attention  to  their  defects ;  then  creeping  in, 
said,  *'  That  it  was  very  cold,  and  that  really  a 
man  now  at  night  needed  all  the  covering  he  could 
get." 

I  resumed  the  conversation  by  observing,  *'  he 
would  be  some  trade— his  father's,  perhaps?" 

"  No,  sir,"  he  said.  '*  My  father  was  a  big, 
strong  man  ;  but  you  may  see  that  I  was  never  fit 
for  such  heavy  work." 

*'  Well,  but  could  you  not  have  got  a  clerk's  sit- 
uation 1" 

*'  Why,  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  was  promised 
something  of  that  sort,  and  was  sent  from  place  to 
place  until  my  clothes  were  almost  worn  out ;  and 
you  know  people  do  not  like  you  to  call  upon  them 
when  you  are  shabby.    It  won't  do,  sir.     For  my 

gart,  I  was  content  to  do  anything  to  earn  a  bit  of 
read ;  but  really  there  is  no  getting  work  now-a- 
days.  I  have  just  had  one  day's  work  this  week, 
and  that  was  to-day,  at  the  Docks.  I  had  to  bang 
about  till  half-past  ten  before  I  got  my  money ;  and 
what  was  it  when  I  did  get  it? — two  shillings! 
Bless  you,  I  had  had  nothing,  I  might  say,  all  day. 
I  then  got  a  pennyworth  of  bread,  a  pennyworth 
of  cheese,  and  a  half* pint  of  beer  at  the  hcnise  over 
the  way  ;  and  there  was  threepence  to  lay  down 
for  my  bed.  Now,  I  will  just  leave  yon  to  judge 
what  there  is  left,  and  to-morrow  to  get  over,  too ; 
and  God  knows  when  I  '11  get  another  job." 

"  Ay,"  observed  a  coal-heaver,  who  was  getting 
into  the  next  bed,  *Mt  isa  small  matter,  and  a  hard 
lookont  for  a  poor  man." 

^*  Yes,"  said  the  little  man,  '*  it  is  a  smaU  mat- 
ter ;  yet,  small  as  it  is,  how  thankful  one  feels  for 
it !  I  have  seen  the  time  when  it  would  have  taken 
a  week  to  unload  one  of  our  West  India  ships,  and 
now  it  takes  little  more  than  a  day !  I  tell  you 
what  it  is,  it  is  all  this  machinery.  Machinery  is 
the  ruin  of  this  country." 

•'  You  say  very  right."  These  were  the  words 
of  a  man  coming  in  at  the  door  with  another. 
"  For  by  and  by,  I  think,  there  will  be  work  for 
neither  horse  nor  man." 

A  fact  that  appeared  so  lamentably  true,  that 
they  all  consented  to  it  with  a  feeling  that  was 
truly  painful  to  hear. 

The  two  lodgers  who  came  in  last  now  prepared 
to  go  to  bed.  One,  whose  head  and  snooldeis 
seemed  more  bent  with  labor  and  weakness  thsa 
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•Id  ftge,  oocapied  himself  with  tacking  in  hia  bed, 
and  making  it  as  comfortable  as  such  a  bed  could 
be  made  beneath  such  a  window ;  while  the  other, 
a  (all  old  man,  whom  I  haTe  teen  griving  away  bills 
in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  but  whose  appearance 
now  strongly  reminded  me  of  Shakspeare's  '*  Last 
Age" — *^  the  slippered  pantaloon,"  busied  himself 
in  a  similar  way. 

They  were  now  all  in  bed,  and  nothing  was  heard 
save  a  shower  of  rain,  that  ever  and  anon  pattered 
against  the  window,  when  the  door  was  once  more 
pushed  open,  and  another  wanderer  of  the  night 
made  his  appearance.  He  ^at  down  upon  the  bed, 
and  for  awhile  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  thought. 
I  obaerTed  to  him  that  it  was  a  wet  night — 

**  Yes,"  he  said,  *'  he  knew  that.     He  had  just 

caaght  the  shower  in  coming  from  Marylebone.'* 

'*  Marylebone !  why,  that  is  surely  a  long  way  V 

'*  Yes,"  he  said,  "  it  was  a  long  way  ;  but  he 

would  mind  the  way  very  little  if  he  had  only  got 

anything  to  do  for  going." 

He  then  began  to  put  off  his  clothes,  exhibiting 
as  he  laid  them  a^ide  sad  signs  of  want.  He  was 
a  man  past  the  middle  life ;  and,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  had  a  solitary  look.  After  disposing 
of  his  wretched  garments  he  quietly  crept  into  bed. 
A  little  while  aAer  I  heard  him  breathing  very 
hard,  or,  what  I  strongly  suspected,  blowing  his 
breath  upon  his  fingers,  gathering  warmth  by  all 
the  means  that  poverty  had  left  him  to  employ. 

What  a  cold  and  an  inhospitable  place  was  here ! 
six  or  seven  human  beings  collected  by  chance  ;  all 
strangers,  and  all  in  want,  and  each  too  much  ab- 
sorbed with  his  own  cares  to  be  able  to  assist,  or 
even  to  sympathize,  with  his  neighbor.  They  were 
all  past  the  meridian  of  life,  and  each,  no  doubt, 
could  tell  his  own  tale  ;  but  what  could  they  get 
by  that,  save  contempt  t  Poor  wretches !  for  if  to 
be  poor  and  miserable  constitutes  a  wretch,  they 
certainly  deserved  that  name.  They  slept  on,  one 
snoring  al\er  another ;  not  the  noisy,  distorted  snore 
of  drunkenness,  but  the  quiet  and  sober  breathing 
of  misery.  None  moved  save  one — the  man  who 
last  came  in  ;  he  raised  his  head  and  looked  towards 
the  window,  and  seeing  no  light,  crept  down  again, 
and  haddied  himself  over,  as  if  to  thank  God  it 
was  not  yet  morning,  and  that  he  could  yet  enjoy 
a  few  more  hours'  oblivion  before  he  should  awaken 
to  hunger  and  to  wretchedness. 

On  going  down  in  the  morning,  the  kitchen  pre- 
sented as  fine  a  picture  of  a  breakfast-scene  on  a 
Sunday  morning  in  a  cadging-house  as  could  well 
be  imagined.  The  trap-door  was  lifted  up,  which 
left  that  part  of  the  kitchen  almost  open,  while  the 
steam  from  the  copper  (which  was  all  in  readiness 
for  the  Sunday  dinner)  was  struggling  in  clouds 
with  the  wind  coming  in  at  the  door,  and  was  now 
and  then  borne  back  ^ith  the  small  drizzling  rain 
of  a  raw,  fogg/,  February  morning ;  causing  the 
water-butts,  plate-racks,  sink,  and  the  dust-hole 
filled  with  bones  and  whitened  sheep's  skulls,  to 
have,  if  possible,  a  damper  and  more  uncomforta- 
ble appearance  than  usual.  Below  the  trap-door 
stood  the  very  gentleman-like  waiter  who  con- 
ducted us  to  our  bed  last  night,  in  hia  shirt-sleeves 
and  hat  slouched  over  his  ears,  looking  as  low  and 
aa  blackguard  as  ever.  He  was  stirring  the  con- 
tents of  the  copper  with  a  long  wooden-handled 
fork,  sending  forth  cloud  upon  cloud  of  steam, 
which  waved  to  and  fro  sdx)ut  the  stairs.  At  this 
end  of  the  form  sat  a  young  woman,  rocking  and 
hashing  a  child,  who  was  squalling  and  shivering 
'With  ooM.    Close  to  her  were  two  men  in  dark, 


tattered  clothes,  their  hats  cocked  a  little,  and  their 
aprons  hanging  over  their  sides  ;  1>efore  each  was 
a  coffee  pot,  a  cup  and  saucer,  with  a  penn3rworth 
of  bread,  a  little  butter,  and  a  little  sugar,  in  sep- 
arate papers.  Beside  these  stood  a  sickly  young 
man,  with  a  tin  tea-pot  in  his  hand,  and  a  bundle 
of  Penny  Satirists  under  his  arm.  He  was  mis- 
erably clad,  with  an  old  red  comforter  about  his 
neck  ;  he  was  standing  before  the  fire,  which  was 
covered  with  kettles,  boilers,  and  pans,  waiting  for 
his  turn  at  the  tap,  and  looking  like  penury  itself. 
It  was  not  so,  however,  with  his  neighbor,  a  well- 
set,  well-fed  man,  with  his  hat  set  smartly  on  his 
hesul,  and  a  large  wrapper  of  Weekly  Chronicles 
under  his  arm,  that  indicated  he  was  a  man  of  cap- 
ital a!&  well  as  business.  He  was  stooping,  or 
rather  squatted  before  the  fire,  holding  a  large 
slice  of  ham  at  the  end  of  a  long  fork,  and  toasting 
it  with  the  air  of  one  who  hdd  had  full  as  much 
custom  that  morning  as  he  had  expected.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  table  stood  a  young  woman,  clean 
and  smart,  but  with  much  of  the  street-raking  look 
of  a  night-walker.  She  was  the  wife  of  an  old 
fellow,  a  brush  and  broom  hawker,  who,  whatever 
he  might  be  considered  out  of  doors,  was  looked 
upon  as  a  man  of  substance  here — one  well  to  do 
in  the  world.  He  had  just  asked  a  friend  to  have 
a  bit  of  dinner  with  him ;  and  his  wife  was  now 
preparing  a  large  dish  of  meat  and  potatoes  for  the 
oven — a  task  which  seemed  to  give  her  no  small 
importance,  both  in  her  own  eyes  and  those  of  the 
lookers-on.  Behind  her  spflashed  and  clattered 
amongst  the  dishes  the  under-deputy,  with  a  brass 
chain  around  his  neck,  and  key  suspended  to  it — 
the  emblem  of  his  office  as  locker-np.  On  one 
side  of  the  woman  was  a  man  washing  his  shirt, 
and  another  giving  himself  what  he  termed  a  good 
wash,  ah !  ah  !-ing  in  that  hoarse  voice  so  affected 
by  tap-room  puppies,  and  having  a  word  with  a 
small  man  with  large,  dark  whiskers,  sitting  with 
his  back  lo  the  table,  his  hat  on  one  side,  and  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  mending  an  old  boot.  At  every 
time  ho  waxed  his  end  you  might  read  in  his  looks 
the  clever  fellow,  as  well  as  tramp  and  snob. 
Fronting  each  other  not  far  off  stood  two  men,  the 
one  an  old  sailor  tying  potatoes  and  pork  in  a^et- 
bag,  and  the  other  a  fair-haired«  round  faced, 
Cheshire-like  man — a  hawker  of  small  wares — 
mixing  suet  and  flour  for  a  pudding  ;  next  to  them 
sat  the  two  gigantic  navigators,  breakfasting  on 
coffee  out  of  a  pan  on  the  table,  and  cutting  huge 
mouthfnis  of  cold  pork  and  bread  placed  together. 
Opposite  the  fire  was  an  old  man,  the  very  proto- 
type of  the  tinker  I  saw  last  night — in  fact  he  was 
his  sire,  sulking  and  glooming  as  if  he  had  just  got 
his  breakfast,  or,  which  was  more  likely,  had  none 
to  get.  A  little  farther  on  was  the  model  of  a 
cadger  partaking  a  sociable  meal  of  bread,  herring, 
and  tea,  with  the  over-civil-looking  fellow  in  the 
flannel  jacket ;  and  by  them  stood  a  surly  carter, 
slicing  onions  and  potatoes  into  a  large  iron  pan  on 
the  table,  and  now  and  then  putting  in  scraps  of 
beef  and  mutton.  At  this  end  of  the  table  was 
the  Yankee  sailor  talking  to  one  of  the  rifle  brig- 
ade of  the  legion,  who  was  thoughtfully  whifiing 
out  of  a  cutty.'  On  one  side  of  the  window  sat  a 
man  reading  a  newspaper,  and  beside  him  stood  a 
barber,  shaving  for  a  halfpenny  a  shave ;  at  the 
other  end,  perched  cross-legged  on  the  window- 
ledge,  sat  an  old  tailor,  with  spectacles  on  his 
nose,  stitching  at  a  nether  garment ;  and  between 
these,  before  a  bit  of  looking-glass  stuck  in  the 
wall,  stood  another  unfortunate  being  tormenting 
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himself  with  a  razor — these  sharp-edged  tools 
being  lent  at  a  halfpenny  a  piece.  Kound  the  fire 
at  this  end  of  the  room  were  gathered  a  Yery 
ragged  group,  toasting  and  frying;  these,  with 
some  half-dozen  more  on  the  forms  and  underneath 
the  window,  their  hats  on  and  pipes  in  their 
mouths,  completed  the  scene  in  the  kitchen. 

On  entering  the  parlor,  I  found  that  room  simi- 
larly occupied.  Both  tables  were  crowded  ;  every 
nian  and  woman  eating  his  own.  In  the  middle 
of  the  room  was  a  man  cutting  hair,  and  apparently 
doing  considerable  business.  The  seat  against  the 
wall  was  pretty  well  filled,  and  about  a  dozen  or 
so  promenaded  up  and  down  the  room,  almost 
every  one  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  The^e  was 
one  thing  that  particularly  attracted  my  notice, 
and  that  was,  that  the  lodgers  who  preferred  the 
parlor  to  enjoy  their  meals  in  were  in  general  of  a 
grade  higher  than  those  in  the  kitchen,  they  being 
for  the  nlost  part  of  the  lowest  order  of  mechanics, 
or  the  better  sort  of  vagrants ;  appearances  here, 
'as  well  as  elsewhere,  claiming  a  kind  of  a  tacit 
right  to  the  best  accommodation.  Amongst  the 
topics  that  were  canvassed  by  the  various  groups, 
politics  were  seldom  introduced.  Although  there 
were  several  in  the  room  who  had  been  in  the  ser- 
Tice  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  Don  Miguel,  and  in 
our  own  army  and  navy,  yet  they  neither  spoke 
of  naval  nor  military  affairs  ;  and  when  any  news 
of  the  day  was  brought  forward,  all  listened  to  it 
with  apathy,  and  rarely  offered  a  remark.  Eating 
and  drinking,  and  the  daily  struggles  of  life, 
seemed  principally  to  occupy  their  attention.  In 
fact,  though  apparently  idle,  they  were  too  much 
individually  employed  to  give  themselves  any  con- 
cern about  the  public. 

The  morning  was  got  over  with  breakfasting, 
preparing  dinners,  sauntering  up  and  down  out  of 
one  room  into  the  other,  and  standing  in  groups 
at  the  door.  As  I  was  amusing  myself  by  observ- 
ing what  was  going  on,  I  noticed  a  board  hung 
underneath  one  of  the  windows,  with  the  word 
"  Rules'*  as  the  head-line.  On  going  up  I  read 
the  following : — 

"  Rules. 

"  Mrs.  Belch,  wishing  to  promote  the  comfort 
of  her  lodgers,  hopes  they  will  study  the  following 
rules: — First,  to  be  out,  and  the  kitchen  to  be 
cleaned,  at  eleven,  and  closed  at  twelve  at  night. 
Secondly,  No  washing  afler  twelve  in  the  day. 
No  smoking  up  stairs  ;  nor  no  gambling  suffered. 
Mrs.  Belch  wishes  to  conduct  her  house  orderly, 
and  hopes  there  will  no  quarrels  take  place  to  dis- 
turb her  lodgers. 

**  Divine  service  is  held  here  every  Sunday 
afternoon  at  three  o'clock;  and  those  who  feel 
disposed  are  desired  to  attend. 

*'  N.  B.  Mrs.  Belch  will  not  be  answerable  for 
anything,  unless  previously  given  into  her  own 
charge." 

To  note  this  on  paper  without  attracting  notice, 
I  found  would  be  impossible ;  I  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  walk  about,  occasionally  stealing  a 
glance  that  I  might  be  able  to  commit  it  to  mem- 
ory. 

Two  individuals,  a  man  and  a  woman,  afforded 
considerable  amusement  this  morning  by  the  sin- 
gularity of  their  behavior.  The  woman,  a  perfect 
slattern,  and  to  complete  all,  half  drunk,  or  as  the 
phrase  is,  "just  getting  round,"  with  her  hair 
partly  hanging  down  hef  face;  the  man  a  well- 
known  character  at  this  house,  Joe  Stott,  the 


Newcastle  sailor,  and  in  appearance  not  a  whit 
the  better.  He  was  arrayed  in  a  loose  great  coat, 
rakishly  out  at  the  elbows,  and  his  nether  garment 
barely  covered  his  nakedness ;  his  shoes,  too,  were 
exceedingly  accommodating,  displaying  the  toe 
as  well  as  heel ;  and,  as  he  said,  '*  could  let  in  the 
water  as  well  as  out."  In  this  elegant  dishabille 
the  couple  marched  in ;  the  woman  fiist,  and  the 
man  after,  close  at  her  heels,  with  downcast  eyes. 
The  coy  damsel  seated  herself  on  a  form,  Joe  did 
the  same  close  behind  her.  She  turned  her  back  ; 
Joe  only  steered  his  face  in  the  same  direction, 
but  with  a  look  much  like  a  shipwrecked  mariner. 
The  fair  one  rose  and  went  to  another  form ;  the 
tar  followed  steadily  in  her  wake.  She  again 
turned  her  back  ;  Joe  humbly  seated  himself  be- 
hind her.  The  swain  at  last  softly  placed  his 
hand  on  her  arm,  she  pettishly  dashea  it  aside. 
Joe  felt  sore,  but  by  no  means  despaired ;  for, 
taking  the  cutty,  (which  was  till  then  stuck  in  his 
cheek,)  and  gently  handing  it  round,  placed  it 
before  her  face.  I  had  often  heard  of  tne  Indian 
pipe  of  peace,  but  never  before  of  the  cadger's  pipe  , 
of  love.  The  power  of  tobacco,  however,  was  too 
much.  She  took  the  pipe,  blew  a  cloud  or  two, 
and  then  handed  it  back  over  her  shoulder  without 
ever  turning  her  head,  or  even  deigning  a  word. 
It  was  all  right.  The  lady  rose,  and  went  to  the 
door,  and  Joe,  as  if  on  the  wings  of  Mercury,  fol- 
lowed. 

"  Ay,"  then  whispered  several,  **  Joe 's  in 
forHy 

**  Ay,,  ay,"  said  the  old  deputy,  "  I  see  how  it 
is,  poor  Joe  is  clean  gone.  It 's  all  over  with  him. 
There  's  that  man  now,  the  soberest  man  in  the 
house,  and  I  Ml  bet  any  money  he  Ml  not  be  bim> 
self  this  month  to  come."  And  oul  he  went, 
mumbling  and  grumbling  about  fools  and  women. 

Among  the  many  eccentrics,  I  observed  there 
was  one  whose  peculiarity  of  appearance  particu- 
larly attracted  my  attention.  A  journeyman- 
shaver — I  suppose  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  a 
Sunday  morning's  job :  in  appearance,  he  was  as 
tall  and  as  upright  as  a  barber's  pole ;  and  had  on 
a  black  surtout,  threadbare,  and  rather  out  at  the 
elbows.  The  covering  of  his  nether  parts  was 
miserably  deficient,  but  that  he  never  saw,  he  car- 
ried his  head  so  erect.  A  large  blue  stock  was 
clasped  round  a  neck  as  lean  and  as  scraggy  as 
Billy  Pitt*s,  with  foppish  features,  and  an  immense 
mop  of  sandy  hair  arranged  in  the  very  acme  of 
the  fashion.  In  short,  he  was  a  Regent  street 
man  in  caricature.  His  dialect,  for  he  articulated 
certain  sounds,  was  of  the  pure  sister  kingdom ; 
and  his  person  smelt  most  villanously  of  soap,  oil, 
and  suds,  with  a  strong  breathing  of  gin  diffused 
round  the  whole.  This  magnifko  partook  of  tea, 
and  toast,  and  cheese ;  and,  shocking ! — ^how 
could  he  approach  the  ladies? — actually  ate  an 
onion  when  done  ;  and,  by  way  of  giving  a  finidi 
to  the  elegant  refection,  he  drew  forth  from  bis 
pocket,  not  a  cigar,  but  a  cutty  pipe  ! 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  deputy,  or  cook,  an- 
nounced that  dinner  was  ready,  and  was  poking  in 
the  copper  with  a  long  wooden-handled  fork,  «nd 
calling  to  the  owners  of  the  mess,  as  **  Harry 
Walker,  your  pork  and  tatoes."  "Joe  Scott, 
your  bacon  and  tatoes."  *' Tom  Smith,  here's 
your  pudding."  "  Ay,  that  's  all  right.  I  wish 
it  was  only  a  beef-steak  one."  •*  I  dare  say." 
*•  Murphy,  your  murphies,  my  boy.  What  ba'* 
you  got  to  day,  Murphy t  Bacon?"  "  No,  by 
my  soul !  nothmg  but  a  poor  aodger"  (a  red  ha^ 
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riaff.)  «« Where 's  the  old  mao,  Plymouth  Jack? 
XeTl  him  his  sea-pie's  ready.  Here,  mate,  where 
•aeyou?    Your  sea-pie."    **Ay,  ay;  coming." 

Some  were  now  untying  their  pudding-cloths  or 
net-bags,  slapping  down  the  scalding  ends  on  the 
table,  and  then  emptying  the  smoking  contents  in 
their  plates.  Anon  a  fryingpan  was  fizzing,  with 
'*  Mind  your  eye  !"  as  thecoUops  and  gravy  would 
be  poured,  sparkling  and  sprinkling,  before  your 
lace.  Now  a  great  gourmand  of  a  fellow  would 
come  running  along  with  an  iron  stew  pan,  with 
the  usual  warning  when  scaldings  were  in  the  way, 
mad  then  splash  would  go  into  a  dish  broth,  meat, 
potatoes,  and  all. 

''I  say.  Bill,  just  lend  me  your  fork ;  will 
yoo?"  "What  shall  I  do  for  a  fork?"  cries 
mnother.  **  Ask  the  deputy."  **  Tom— Tom 
Smith,  will  you  lend  me  your  knife  and  fork  when 
you  're  done?"  "  Ay,  when  I  am  done."  "Har- 
ry»  stick  your  fork  in  my  bacon ;  I  cannot  get  it 
oat,  it  slips  about  like  an  eel."  '*  Lay  hold  with 
your   hand."     *'I    cannot,    man;    it's    as    hot 

Opposite  to  me  was  a  man  with  a  pudding  on  a 
trencher.  Although  it  was  only  made  of  pure 
flour  and  water — a  genuine  Norfolk — yet  he  cut  it 
down  with  as  much  relish  as  if  it  had  been  the  best 
plum.  He  had  not  a  drop  of  sauce,  yet  not  a  bit 
seemed  to  choke  him,  but  descended  as  if  it  slid  all 
the  way.  On  one  side  sat  a  carter-like  fellow  in  a 
dirty  smock-frock,  large  dark  whiskers  that  met 
under  his  chin,  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat  on.  He 
hmd  before  him  a  huge  brown  basin  of  broth,  and  a 
dish  piled  with  scraps  of  meat  and  potatoes.  He 
sat  very  deliberately  supping  his  broth,  now  and 
then  stopping  to  put  in  a  potato,  crushing  it  op  to 
thicken  his  mess ;  occasionally  taking  a  bit  of  the 
meat,  merely  as  a  foretaste  of  the  feast  that  was  to 
come ;  plied  again  at  the  broth,  and,  when  done, 
<sarefully  ate  up  all  the  potatoes  with  little  pickings 
of  the  meat,  then  piled  the  meat  up,  took  it  down 
again,  tasted  another  little  bit  or  two,  piled  it  up 
once  more,  handed  it  to  the  deputy,  followed  it 
carefully  with  his  eye  until  it  was  under  lock  and 
key,  then  stole  a  scowling  glance  right  and  left  to 
see  if  any  one  was  looking.  The  table  was 
crowded  on  both  sides,  some  finishing  and  others 
beginning  their  dinners.  On  one  part  of  the  table 
lay  a  heap  of  potato-skins,  at  another  an  iron  pan 
just  emptied  ;  and  here  might  be  seen  a  wet  pud- 
ding-cloth slapped  down,  the  water  still  running  in 
a  stream  on  the  floor.  Round  each  fire  were 
gathered  a  crowd,  toasting,  frying,  or  waiting 
Uieir  turn  ;  while  on  the  seat  underneath  the  win- 
dow were  lying  or  sitting  some  half-dozen  dinner- 
less  outcasts,  among  whom  were  the  Yankee 
sailor  in  the  red  flannel-shirt  and  two  of  the  legion, 
chewing  or  smoking,  and  gazing  on  the  scene. 
The  under-deputy  was  wending  his  way  from  one 
room  to  the  other,  crying  '*  Forks  !  forks !  forks !" 
the  landlady  was  bustling  about  from  fire  tb  fire  to 
see  that  all  was  right ;  the  cook  was  still  forking 
dinners  out  of  the  copper,  and  all  was  life,  bustle, 
plenty,  misery,  and  want;  with  a  clattering  of 
knives  and  plates,  a  fizzing  of  fryingpans,  splash- 
ing of  broth  as  it  was  poured  into  the  dishes, 
and  the  whole  place    stifiing  with  smells    and 


Just  as  I  was  going  into  the  parlor,  (for  parlor 
people  are  always  late  diners,)  a  young  man  was 
hurrying  in  with  a  large  brown  dish  from  the 
oven,  containing  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  a  pudding, 
and  potatoes.    He  placed  his  load  upon  the  table 


at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  and  seating  himself 
beside  it,  prepared  for  business.  He  first  cut  a 
noble  slice  oflf  the  joint  and  then  performed  a  simi- 
lar good  service  to  the  pudding,  mashed  up  some 
of  the  potatoes  with  the  gravy,  and  then  fell  to 
work  like  a  man  in  earnest.  Having  despatched 
this,  he  cut  again  and  again,  his  eyes  all  the  time 
wandering  over  every  part  of  the  dish,  as  if  they 
too  required  to  be  filled  as  well  as  the  stomach. 
Several  came  to  the  same  table  with  their  dinners, 
even  after  he  had  begun,  finished,  and  went  away, 
but  still  he  ate  and  ate  on^  At  length  he  gave  in- 
dications that  he  was  coming  to  a  close  by  turning 
the  meat  over  and  over,  cutting  a  morsel  off  here 
and  another  there,  as  if  determined  to  make  up  for 
fast-days.  He  then,  as  if  unwilling  to  lose  even 
the  sight  of  what  had  given  him  so  much  enjoy- 
ment, continued  to  amuse  himself  with  placing  tne 
meat  in  one  part  of  the  dish  and  then  in  another. 
Anon,  he  would  alfer  that  arrangement,  put  the 
meat  along  with  the  potatoes ;  and  again  his  mind 
would  change,  and  he  would  place  it  with  the  bit 
of  pudding  that  had  escaped  his  devouring  jaws, 
scrape  up  the  gravy,  that  now  looked  like  so  much 
dripping,  mix  it  with  the  potatoes,  and  indeed 
seemed  to  be  totally  at  a  loss  how  to  preserve  his 
luxuries  in  all  their  sweetness.  During  the  whole 
of  this  time  every  eye  in  that  part  of  the  room  was 
upon  him ;  not  regarding  him  with  the  contempt 
that  such  an  unseemly  indulgence  of  the  appetite 
deserved,  but  with  a  longing  look  as  if  they  only 
regretted  their  inability  to  play  a  similar  part. 
Two  men  were  sitting  beside  him,  steadily  watch- 
ing every  bit  he  put  into  his  mouth.  One  ven- 
tured, (and  he  was  a  cast-off  butler,)  but  in  the 
most  deferential  manner,  to  suggest  .the  propriety 
of  placing  them  all  separate  (the  dish,  I  now  re- 
member, had  partitions  ;)  but  the  lordly  owner,  as 
if  conscious  of  the  importance  such  abundance 
gave  him,  scarcely  deigned  an  answer.  At  length, 
satisfied  with  his  enjoyment,  he  handed  his  prop- 
erty to  the  deputy,  intimating  that  it  was  now  his 
pleasure  it  should  be  put  by,  following  it  at  the 
same  time  with  his  eye,  until  it  was  carefully 
secured  under  lock  and  key.  Having  assured  him- 
self of  this  fact  he  arose,  still  deeming  the  poverty- 
stricken  wretches  around  him  unworthy  of  a  word, 
and  walked  away.  A  few  minutes  after  I  saw 
him  blowing  very  contentedly  out  of  a  cutty.  I 
am  not  an  advocate  for  tobacco,  but  I  certainly  did 
think  he  needed  a  whifiT. 

Should  the  reader  be  curious  about  person  and 
appearance,  I  must  say  tliat  this  said  gentleman 
would  not  have  passed  as  a  relation  of  Daniel 
Lambert^s.  He  was  slender  and  above  the  middle 
size,  with  moleskin  trousers,  a  black  coat  worn 
threadbare,  a  white,  or  rather  a  yellowish,  handkei^ 
chief  pinned  tightly  about  his  neck,  and  an  old  hat 
set  conceitedly  on  one  side — a  kind  of  an  aristocratic 
cadger ;  his  complexion,  too,  might  have  passed  as 
the  representative  of  bile  itself.  Some  weeks  after 
I  met  him  marching  up  Holborn  Hill  with  a  long 
pole  over  his  shoulder  and  an  immense  placard  at 
the  end.  How  he  could  afford  to  live  so  lux- 
uriously was  a  puzzle  to  me,  but  epicurism  and 
gluttony  are  the  bane  of  the  low  Londoners. 

At  half-past  two  the  landlady  came  down  stairs 
and  gave  orders  to  get  the  parlor  in  readiness- 
for  the  approaching  lecture.  The  under-deputy 
was  in  the  kitchen  scouring  the  table,  and  the- 
lodgers  who  were  there  were  crowded  on  the  seat 
underneath  the  window,  or  lying  on  those  against 
the  wall,  smoking  and  diatting,  and  forming  a  fine  • 
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picture  of  low  life.  The  servants,  among  whom 
was  that  respectable  looking  official  the  cook, 
began  now  to  clear  away  the  things,  to  sweep  the 
floor,  and  sprinkle  it  over  with  sawdust.  After 
this  introduction  to  the  making  up  of  a  chapel,  a 

,  door  was  opened  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room  that 
led  into  a  large  closet,  from  which  were  taken  a 
number  of  forms  to  the  amount  of  twenty.  They 
were  then  arranged  in  the  parlor  in  a  very  taber- 
nacle-like style.  A  piece  of  furniture,  uke  the 
upper  part  of  an  arm-chair  cut  off  by  the  seat,  was 
pl^ed  upon  the  form  against  the  wall,  a  cushion 

,  was  put  in  the  inside,  a  stool  resembling  a  boot- 
jack was  arranged  for  the  feet,  a  table  was  drawn 
up  ;  and  a  large  writing-desk,  fixed  upon  a  square 
box  of  equal  breadth,  the  whole  covered  with  crim- 
son cloth,  with  tassels  dangling  at  the  back,  and  a 
branch-candlestick  on  each  side,  capable  of  holding 
two  lights,  were  laid  upon  'the  table,  making  alto- 
gether a  very  passable  pulpit.  Presently  the  table 
was  covered  with  Testaments  and  Hymn-books, 
all  in  excellent  condition.  I  was  surprised,  but 
upon  examining  them  I  found  they  belonged  to  the 
Bible  Loan  Society.  The  chapel  now  began  to 
fill,  all  having  their  faces  clean  washed,  if  they 
could  not  put  on  their  Sunday's  clothes.  All  took 
their  seats  very  quietly ;  some  little  fun  there  was 
certainly  with  a  few  young  men  and  women,  and 
that  not  in  the  most  delicate  style.  One  ease-lov- 
ing fellow  quietly  secured  himself  in  a  corner  and 
prepared  for  a  nap.  He  was  advised  to  go  to  bed. 
"Wo,"  he  said,  "  he  could  sleep  as  well  there, 
and  hoped  that  the  fellow  who  hod  to  come  would 
not  make  such  a  noise  as  the  one  who  was  here 
last  Sunday,  for  he  could  not  get  a  wink  of  sleep 
for  him."  An  old  man  seated  himself  on  a  small 
form,  and  for  some  lime  sat  very  'demurely.  At 
the  other  en'd  was  a  strapping  young  Irishman, 
denominated  the  Finger-smith.  Paddy,  who  was 
brimful  of  mirth,  was  not  long  in  discovering  that 
it  was  he  himself  who  balanced  the  seat ;  he  slyly 
slid  ojQT  the  end,  bolt  upright  went  the  seat,  and 
sent  the  poor  old  cadger  sprawling  on  the  floor. 
Roars  of  laughter  followed  this  exploit.  The 
landlady,  on  hearing  the  noise,  came  down  stairs, 
and  sternly  ordered  that  all  larking  should  cease, 
and  likewise  that  there  should  be  no  more  smoking. 
By  and  by  a  rustling  of  silks  was  heard,  and  the 
landlady  ushered  in  three  or  four  ladies  and  as 
many  gentlemen.  Afler  the  usual  ceremonies,  a 
h3rmn  was  sung,  and  most  of  the  inmates  joined 
with  as  much  ease  and  freedom  as  if  they  had  not 
been  unaccustomed  to  attend  Methodist  or  dissent- 
ing chapels.  A  prayer  followed,  and  then  the 
11th  chapter  of  John  was  read,  beginning  with 
these  words :  "  Now  a  certain  man  was  sick, 
named  Lazarus;"  the  history  of  which  was  very 
applicable  to  many  who  were  present,  and  was 
listened  to  with  considerable  attention.  At  the 
conclusion  another  hymn  was  given,  and  for  the 
sermon  was  selected  the  8th  verse  of  the  4th  chap- 
ter of  James  :  "  Draw  nigh  to  God,  and  he  will 
draw  nigh  to  you :  cleanse  your  hands,  ye  sinners ; 
and  purify  your  Hearts,  ye  double-minded."  A 
text  equally  good,  and  well  the  lecturer  worked  it 
up.  He  explained  to  his  hearers  the  necessity  of 
drawing  close  to  so  pure  a  Being,  and  might  have 
hinted  in  broader  terms  of  the  danger  of  soiling 
their  hands  with  other  people's  property.  He 
exhorted  them  most  fervently  on  the  advantages 
•of  a  clear  conscience..  But  whether  it  was  that 
they  had  heard  such  exhortations  before,  or  that 
some  other  cause  operated  upon  them,  certain  it  is 


that  several  of  the  congregation  began  now  to  give 
indications  that  if  their  ears  siSl  received  the 
sound,  they  were  fast  losing  the  power  of  convey- 
ing  the  sense.  As  for  the  comfortable  gentleman 
in  the  comer,  he  had  for  some  time  been  as  happy 
as  Morpheus  could  make  him.  First,  one  began 
to  nod,  and  then  another ;  snore  followed  snore,  till 
one  half  of  the  noses  in  the  room  piped  a  kind  of 
an  irregular  concert  in  all  the  variety  of  sound- 
treble,  base,  and  tenor,  with  an  occasional  snort. 
The  noise,  at  last,  became  so  loud  as  almost  to 
drown  the  speaker's  voice,  which  was  none  of  the 
loudest.  One  man  kept  bobbing  and  jerking  for- 
ward his  head,  so  as  not  to  leave  a  doubt  but  that 
he  would  shortly  salute  the  floor  in  the  Hindoo 
fashion.  The  landlady,  who  had  for  some  time 
been  making  signs  to  two  or  three  who  had  their 
eyes  open,  could  control  herself  no  longer,  for  a 
suppressed  tittering  was  already  heard.  Pushing 
forward,  she  seized  the  unsteady  mortal  by  the  arm 
with  a  gripe  that  could  have  been  none  of  the  gen- 
tlest, for  the  man  was  up  in  a  moment,  and  as  wide 
awake  as  ever  he  was  in  his  life.  Every  sleeper 
was  in  an  instant  erect,  and  even  the  fellow  in  the 
corner,  who  had  been  so  determined  on  a  snooee, 
awoke  with  a  stare,  and  was  made  aware  by  cer- 
tain digs  in  the  side  that  he,  too,  was  not  to  be 
allowed  that  indulgence.  The  effect  of  the  land- 
lady's wrath  was  almost  magical.  It  put  me  in 
mind  of  a  country  parson,  who  one  sultry  Sunday 
aflernoon  observing  that  the  whole  of  his  heareis 
had  dropped  asleep,  roared  out,  "  Fire !  fire !  fire !" 
The   people   began   to  rub  their  eyes  and  ciy, 

"where?    where!    where?"     "In    h ,"   he 

shouted,  "for  sleepy  hearers."  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  there  was  no  more  sleeping,  neither  on 
the  former  nor  on  the  present  occasion.  The  lec- 
turer, seeing  that  the  landlady  was  doing  all  she 
could  to  rouse  the  attention  of.  his  hearers,  made 
an  efl!brt  to  second  her  exertions.  He  became  a 
little  more  animated,  and  finally  related  an  anec- 
dote of  a  workhouse-boy,  who,  feeling  a  desire  to 
learn  to  read,  intimated  his  wish  to  the  mistress  of 
the  establishment.  The  lady,  like  a  true  bastile 
governess,  refused  to  encourage  so  laudable  a  dis- 
position. The  boy,  however,  was  determined, 
and  running  away  one  Sunday  afternoon  to  a  Sun- 
day-school, fell  on  his  knees  before  a  clergyman 
who  was  there,  told  his  story,  and  begged  his 
assistance.  The  gentleman  was  charmed  with  the 
boy,  and  the  result  was  that  the  lad  was  encouraged 
and  the  mistress  severly  reprimanded.  This  anec- 
dote, well-timed,  was  listened  to  with  great  atten- 
tion. One  of  the  deputies  now  lighted  the  candles, 
which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  cheerfulness  of 
the  place,  and  certainly  presented  a  scene  that  was 
altogether  singular.  At  the  head  of  the  parlor, 
a  long,  low-roofed,  under-ground  room,  sat  the 
plergyman,  with  his  pulpit-like  desk  before  him, 
covered  with  crimson  cloth,  and  the  branch-candle 
sticks  on  each  side  lighted  up.  On  his  right  were 
several  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  on  his  left  stood 
Mrs.  Belch,  with  two  or  three  of  her  chief  domes- 
tics ;  and  in  the  back-ground  were  a  motley  crowd 
of  thieves,  cadgers,  navigators,  tramps,  sailors, 
disbanded  soldiers,  and  vagabonds  of  every  descrip- 
tion— as  fine  a  congregation  of  sinners  as  any  man 
need  wish  to  preach  to. 

Nothing  farther  occurred  during  the  sermon; 
but  in  singing  the  hymn  which  is  usually  given  at 
the  conclusion,  I  thought  several  raised  their  voices 
with  a  feeling  something  akin  to  that  which  boyi 
are  apt  to  show  after  they  have  listened  to  a  k»g 
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•pbitnal  exhortation,  and  are  in  the  expectation  of 
an  immediate  emancipation.  After  the  singin^f,  a 
tall,  old  gentleman,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  this  place  for  a  number  of  years,  ffot 
up  to  give,  as  he  said,  a  few  parting  words.  He 
chatted  away  in  the  moat  familiar  style,  as  if  most 
of  the  listeneia  and  himself  were  old  acquaintances, 
and  related  an  anecdote  or  two  of  his  adventures 
when  he  was  with  General  Elliot  at  the  siege  of 
Gibralur.  The  stories  had  often  been  heard 
before,  indeed,  the  old  gentleman,  like  most  indi- 
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vidnals  of  his  age,  was  withal  rather  garmlona, 
and  fond  of  talking  over  the  scenes  of  lus  youth ; 
and  was  listened  to,  therefore,  as  if  an  old  favorite. 
In  the  prayer  at  the  close  of  the  service  the  poor 
wanderers  were  not  forgotten,  nor  was  the  landlady 
thought  unworthy  to  be  remembered  for  the  care 
she  took  in  providing  spiritual  food  for  the  souls  of 
her  lodgers.  After  the  universal  prayer  for  all, 
this  singular  meeting  ended. 

The  landlady  now  escorted  the  visitors  to  the 
door. 


THE  QUESTION  IN  ENGLAND. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  treatment  of  the  Oregon 
controversy  by  the  English  press  has  been,  from 
the  first,  as  strongly  marked  with  ignorance  and  in- 
tolerance as  that  of  the  ultras  among  American  jour^ 
nalists— of  the  ultra  *'  whole  or  none  men"  on  the 
one  side  and  the  ultra  peace  men,  who  would  make 
of  it  a  party  and  not  a  national  question,  on  the 
other.  The  English  journalists,  even  the  most 
politic  or  moderate  of  them,  have  exhibited  a  wilful 
Ignorance  of  the  American  claims  and  rights,  and 
a  very  reprehensible  determination  not  to  approve 
any  arrangement  which  would  give  us  a  fair  and 
reasonable  share  in  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
country.  They  will  hear  of  nothing  less  than 
driving  us  down  to  the  Columbia  river,  leaving  as 
without  an  available  port  on  the  whole  coast,  in 
default  of  which  the  territory  is  shorn  of  its  cMef 
Talue.* 

There  is  one  exception,  however,  and  it  is  so 
honorable  to  the  press  which  makes  it  that  we 
deem  it  worthy  of  special  notice.  Alone  of  all  the 
English  journals  that  we  have  looked  over,  the 
London  News — ^the  paper  recently  established  by 
Mr.  Charles  Dickens — has  put  forth  opinions  and 
sentiments  to  which  we,  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
can  award  the  praise  of  candor— even  of  liberality. 

After  describing  the  river  at  some  length  and  the 
natural  features  of  the  country,  the  News  proceeds 
as  follows : — 

"  All  these  considerations  show  the  immense  ad- 
▼antage  which  the  possession  of  the  Columbia  may 
be  supposed  to  give  the  Americans,  and  which,  of 
coarse,  will  render  them  inexorable  to  any  pro- 
posal for  their  sharing  or  ceding  the  complete  pos- 
session of  that  river.  And  we  may  observe  that  all 
these  advantages,  creat  though  exaggerated,  are 
infinitely  greater  advantages  to  the  United  States 
than  to  us.  A  good  harbor  in  those  regions,  form- 
ing an  exit  for  our  fur  trade,  and  communicating 
through  the  wild  regions  of  the  north  with  the 
Canadian  province,  is  all  we  require ;  for  the  tide 
of  our  emigration  or  our  efforts  to  colonize  cannot, 
in  any  likelihood,  or  in  any  given  space  of  time,  be 
turned  to  those  shores.  It  is  evidently  for  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  not  for  England,  to  people  the  Ore- 
gon. And  it  would  be  churlish  of  us  to  prevent 
3iem  doing  so  for  the  sake  of  our  fur  trade  or  hunt^ 
ing  monopoly. 

*'  Neither  can  we  desire  to  set  our  establishments 
and  our  guns  astride  the  great  river  which  is  the 
channel  from  the  Pacific  to  the  inmost  recesses  of 
their  country.  The  most  invidious  and  difficult  po- 
sition that  any  nation  can  take  up  is  to  seize  the 

*  The  Commercial  Advertiser,  fiom  which  we  copy 
this  article,  oaght  to  have  excepted  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view and  the  Ezaminer,  both  of  which  have  recommended 
the  49th  degree. 


mouths  of  the  rivers  of  which  the  course  and  cur- 
rent belong  to  other  states  and  races.  The  French 
made  this  attempt  in  America.  They  seized  the 
mouths  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi, 
leaving  the  English  race  to  reclaim  and  possess  the 
land  ^tween.  The  inevitable  result  was  that  the 
French  were  driven  from  their  untenable  positions. 
In  Canada  we  still  hold  one  of  these  positions,  and 
we  must  keep  it  with  effort  and  expense.  The 
Columbia  would  be  another,  of  which  the  invidious 
and  apparent  advantage  would  never  counterbal- 
ance the  hostility  and  the  trouble  which  it  would 
occasion." 

And  in  a  subsequent  issue  reverting  to  this 
view  of  the  case,  the  News  has  the  following  para- 
graph :— 

''  We  stated  the  other  day,  in  discussing  the 
Oregon  question,  how  undesirable  it  was  for  any 
nation  to  take  post  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  re- 
tain the  power,  even  though  unexercised,  of  pro- 
hibiting the  free  navigation  of  its  stream  to  other 
populations,  living  higher  up  its  bapks.  Such 
were  the  positions  taken  by  the  French  at  Quebec 
and  New  Orleans.  We  have  conquered  the 
French  possessors  of  the  stream  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, of  which  the  upper  waters  bathe  American 
shores. 

"  Now,  we  learn,  it  has  occurred  to  several  lead- 
ing merchants  in  Liverpool,  that  the  best  mode  of 
settling  the  Oregoti  difference  would  be  for  us  to 
accept  the  49th  paraUel  till*  it  meets  the  sea,  and 
retain  the  free  right  to  navigate  the  Columbia; 
Great  Britain,  at  the  same  time,  ceding  to  the 
United  States  the  free  right  to  navigate  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

'*  We  understand  that  a  representation  of  the 
prudence  of  such  a  course  will  be.  this  day  made  to 
Lord  Aberdeen.  It  is  one  which  will  not  fail  to 
excite  objections  here,  as  well  as  in  America,  but 
which,  if  confined  to  commercial  vessels,  can  be 
fraught  with  no  danger,  and  awaken  no  well- 
grounded  mistrust." 


Ton  cannot  imagine  how  agreeably,  amid  the 
discordant  noises  of  a  city,  sounded  the  first  chime 
of  bells  from  the  tower  of  Trinity  Church.  As 
yet,  they  merely  run  up  and  down  the  scale  ;  but 
even  this  raises  the  soui  above  the  earthly  pressure 
of  a  great  commercial  metropolis.  A  French 
bishop  says  that  bells  were  invented  "to  make 
known  to  Heaven  the  wants  of  earth  ;"  but  when 
they  chime,  they  seem  to  me  rather  like  a  voice 
from  Heaven  soothing  the  earth.  Perhaps  I  may 
be  accused  of  mistaking  music  for  religion.  It 
would  not  be  the  greatest  mistake  that  ever  was 
made.  Certainly  no  one  was  ever  in  danger  of 
mistoking  it  for  politics.— 3fr5.  Child's  Letters  to 
the  Boston  Ohmer, 
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SCIENCE  AND  LITERATURE. 


Mr.  Frkre. — ^The  daily  papers  announce  the 
death  of  the  Right  Honorable  John  Hookham  Frere, 
at  Malta,  on  the  7th  Jan..  and  in  the  seventy-sev- 
enth year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Frere  was  educated  at 
Eton,  where  he  had  Canning  for  a  school  compan- 
ion. He  evinced  a  love  for  verse  when  very  young ; 
and  made,  then  only  an  Eton  school-boy,  his  clever 
translation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  War-Song  on  the 
Victory  of  Athelstan,  written  when  the  Rowley 
Controversy  was  at  its  height,  and  intended  as  an 
imitation  of  the  style  and  language  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  George  Ellis  gave  it  a  place  in 
his  Historical  Essay  before  his  Specimens  of  the 
Foets ;  and  Scott  invariably  spoke  of  it  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  curiosity,  as  an  admirable 
rendering  from  one  language  into  another,  thought 
for  thought,  and  word  for  word,  and  yet  without  a 
slavish  servility.  '*  I  have  only  met,"  he  says, 
"in  my  researches  into  these  matters,  with  one 
poem,  which,  if  it  had  been  produced  as  aiicient, 
could  not  have  been  detected  on  internal  evidence. 
Jt  is  the  War-Song  on  the  Victory  at  Brunnanburg, 
translated  from  Anglo-Saxon  into  Anglo-Norman, 
by  the  Right  Honorable  John  Hookham  Frere." 
Few,  we  fear,  have  ever  heard  of  this  felicitous 
translation ;  but  it  is  well  enough  known  to  the 
student  of  English  poetry,  and  has  had  its  influ- 
ence. We  may  say  the  same  of  another  of  Mr. 
Frere 's  works,  the  once-celebrated  "  Prospectus 
and  Specimen  of  an  Intended  National  Work,  by 
William  and  Robert  Whistlecraft,  of  Stowmarket, 
in  Suffolk,  Hemp  and  Collar  Makers,  intended  to 
comprise  the  most  interesting  Particulars  relating 
to  King  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table" — the  pre- 
cursor and  original  of  Byron's  •*  Beppo"  and 
"Don  Juan."  "I  have  written,"  says  Byron,* 
."  a  poem  of  eighty-four  octave  stanzas,  in  or  after 
the  excellent  manner  of  Mr.  Whistlecraft,  whom  I 
take  to  be  Mr.  Frere."  "  Whistlecraft"  has  long 
been  out  of  print.  There  are  humor  and  wit  and, 
a  light  playful  strain  of  versification  about  it,  but 
the  style  is  the  staple  of  the  book.  In  Byron's 
hands  "  the  thing  be«ame  a  trumpet" — ^as  Words- 
worth sings  of  the  sonnet  in  Milton's  hands.  An- 
other poem,  in  the  same  metre,  called  "  The 
Monks  and  the  Giants,"  is  inferior  to  "  Whistle- 
craft"— but  it  is  not  destitute  of  point  or  devoid  of 
humor.  His  "  Frogs  of  Aristophanes"  we  have 
never  seen — a  few  copies  were  privately  printed 
for  the  author's  friends,  but  the  book,  we  believe, 
was  never  published.  We  may  add  to  these  brief 
particulars  of  Mr.  Frere,  that  he  assisted  Canning 
m  the  "  A nti- Jacobin ;"  that  he  was  our  ambassa- 
dor in  Spain  during  a  part  of  the  Peninsular  War ; 
— ^that  many  amusing  stories  are  told  of  his  absence 
of  mind ; — and  that  he  was  in  the  receipt,  at  hia 
death,  of  a  "  diplomatic  pension"  of  i^l516. 

Dr.  D'Oyly. — ^Died  in  his  67th  year,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  D'Oyly,  rector  of  Lambeth,  and  of  Sundridge, 
in  Kent,  after  a  long  career  of  usefulness,  literary 
and  professional. — "  There  is  scarcely  a  benevolent 
or  scientific  society  in  London,"  says  a  contempo- 
rary, "  with  which  he  was  unconnected ;  and  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  the  foundation  of  King^s 
College,  London,  an  establishment  where  religious 
and  secular  studies  are  so  happily  and  professedly 
blended,  is  generally  understood  to  have  been  the 
result  of  suggestions  emanating  from  him.  His 
literary  labors  have  not  been  unimportant.  He  was 
a  frequent  contributor  on  theological  Subjects  to  the 


Quarterly  Review  i  when  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
Giflord.  He  published  a  "  Life  of  Archbishop  San- 
croft,"  which  passed  through  two  editions ;  a  vol- 
ume of"  Sermons,  chiefly  Doctrinal,  with  Notes," 
besides  many  single  sermons  and  incidental  pam- 
phlets; while  his  splendid  edition  of  the  Bible, 
undertaken  in  conjunction  with  the  Rer.  R.  Mant, 
(now  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,)  has  rendered 
the  name  of  D'Oyly  familiar  even  to  those  to 
whom  the  lately  deceased  divine  was  personally 
unknown." 

Paris  Academy  of  Scienciis. — Jtm,   12. — ^A 
paper  was  received .  from  M.  Matteuci,  of  Pisa, 
relative  to  some  experiments  which  he  has  made  on 
the  railroad  from  Milan  to  Monza,  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  between  two  opposite  theories  as  to  the 
conductibSity  of  the  earth.     M.  Matteuci  inclines, 
from  these  experiments,  to  the  opinion  that  the 
earth  does,  by  its  mass,  present  a  full  compensation 
for  the  non-conductibility  of  its  nature. — A  commu- 
nication was  made  by  In.  Letellier  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  wood.    M.  lietellier  states  that,  so  long  ago 
as  1837,  he  pointed  out  the  means  of  preparioff 
wood  by  immersion,  first  by  impregnating  it  witfi 
deutochlorure  of  mercury  and  then  with  gelatine, 
which  rendered  the  mercurial  salt  insoluble,  and, 
in  December,  1840,  he  pointed  out  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  use  of  pjrrolignite  of  iron,  as  recom- 
mended by  M.  Boucherie. — A  communication  was 
made  by  M.  Payen,  in  the  name  of  Dr.  TumbuU, 
of  London,  relative  to  his  process  of  tanning,  and 
also  the  application  of  the  soluble  principle  of  sugar 
to  the  same  purpose.    A  commission  of  the  Aoid- 
emy  consistii^  of  Messrs.  Payen,  Boussin^ult, 
Dumas,  and  Dutrochet  was  appointed  to  Tisit  the 
tan-yard  where  experiments  were  going  on,  and  to 
make  its  report. — A  paper  was    received    from 
Messrs.  Paul  Desains  and  De  la  Provostage  on 
some  experiments  respecting  the  laws  of  refngerar 
tion  of  gases  under  pressure.    They  confirm  what 
has  been  hitherto  published  on  this  subject,  and 
show  that  the  refrigeration  is  more  active  when  the 
gas  is  in  a  large  than  a  small  vessel,  even  though 
the  pressure  be  not  so  great. — A  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  M.  Lecoq,  in  which  he  shows  the  pos- 
sibility of  cultivating  the  tea-plant  in  France.    M. 
Lecoq  states  that  he  is  able  by  his  mode  of  prepar- 
ing tea  grown  in  France  to  produce  as  fine  qualities 
as  the  best  that  are  imported  from  China.     He  h» 
forwarded  samples  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Agri- 
culture, and  we  shall  probably  soon  have  the  report 
of  that  body  on  the  subject. — We  have  already  no- 
ticed a  communication  to  the  Academy  relative  to 
premature  burial  in  France.    Its  attention  has  been 
again  dhrected  to  this  subject  by  a  paper  from  M.le 
Guem,  in  which  he  points  out  Uie  danger  of  enforc- 
ing the  regulation  for  intertnent  within  the  short 
period  of  time  now  allowed.  'The  author  says,  be 
has  ascertained  that  since  the  year  1833  not  less 
than  94  premature  burials  have  been  prevented  by 
accidental  causes.    Thirty-five  of  the  persons  sap- 
posed  to  be  dead  had  awoke  from  their  lethargy  at 
the  moment  when  their  coflins  were  about  to  be 
nailed  down  ;  13  had  been  recovered  by  care ;  7  by 
the  upsetting  of  the  coffins  in  which  they  had  been 
placed  ;   9  by  incisions  or  punctures  in  pinning 
their  shrouds ;  19  by  accidental  delays  in  the  cere- 
mony of  interment ;  6  by  delays,  which  bad  been 
created  purposely  by  their  friends,  and  five  by  other 
causes.     M.  le  Gruern  supposes  that  the  number 
of  persons  prematurely  buried  must  be  very  great. 
His  estimate  is  27  a-year. 
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At  a  recent  sittiii^  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Berlin,  M.  Encke,  the  astronomer,  pro- 
duced eleven  small  manuscript  works  by  Leibnitz, 
mil  onpublished,  on  mathematical  subjects,  lately 
discovered  at  Salzwedel  by  Doctor  Gerhard,  direc- 
tor of  the  Royal  Gymnasium  in  the  latter  town. 
M.  Encke,  at  the  same  time,  read  a  letter  from  M. 
Gerhard,  in  which  he  announces  that,  along  with 
these  manuscripts,  he  has  found  another,  which 
is  a  copy,  in  the  handwriting  of  Leibnitz,  of  an  un- 
pablished  treatise  by  Blaise  Pascal,  entitled  Gene- 
ratio  Conisectionum,  and  which  has  been,  hitherto, 
sappoeed  to  be  lost.  The  following  is  what  was 
kn«>wn  of  this  treatise.  Leibnitz,  in  a  letter,  which 
bears  the  date  of  *<  Paris,  30th  August,  1676," 
(and  still  in  existence,)  addressed  to  M.  P^rier,  the 
nephew  of  Pascal,  and  giving  an  account  of  the 
posthumous  MS.  works  of  that  illustrious  savant — 
which  had  been  remitted  to  him  by  the  heirs  of 
Pascal,  that  he  might  examine  them,  and  point  out 
thoae  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  publish — men> 
lions  particularlj  the  treatise  in  question ;  speaking 
of  It  in  terms  of  high  praise,  and  remarking  that  it 
0usht  be  produced  at  once, "  being  a  finished  work, 
and  in  a  condition  to  be  handed  over  to  the  printer." 

Mr.  Dickens'  Paper. — The  Daily  News  issued 
its  first  number  on  Wednesday  morning.  The 
event  is  of  some  importance  in  newspaper  litera- 
tore.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  start  a  morn- 
inf^  journal  since  the  late  Mr.  Murray  commenced 
the  Represeniaircet  which  terminated  its  brief 
career  with  the  bankruptcy  of  its  enterprising  pro- 
prietor. The  chances  against  success  are  in  some 
respects  greater  now  than  they  were  then,  as 
newspapers  have  become  doubled  in  size,  and  are 
attended  with<  vastly  increased  expense.  The 
£>aily  News  is  as  large  as  the  double  Chnmicle, 
being  the  full  size  allowed  by  law  for  a  penny 
sump,  according  to  the  superficial  square  inch 
plan  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice.  It  has  a  goodly  show 
of  advertisements,  and  commences  its  second  page 
wiih  free-trade  meetings,  giving  an  excellent  re- 
port of  Mr.  Cobden's  speech  at  Norwich  the  pre- 
vious day,  and  of  the  hooting  down  of  Mr.  Wode- 
houae,  who  rose  to  answer  him.  Other  league 
meetings  follow,  and  then  come  the  heads  *'  Ire- 
land," and  **  Music,"  with  awfully  long  introduc- 
tions to  each — ^the  writers'  assuming  that  the  pub- 
lic is  in  a  state  of  pitchy  darkness  on  those  topics 
until  the  advent  of  the  Daily  News  to  enlighten 
them.  These  introductions  and  explanations  are 
among  the  awkwardnesses  of  a  new  paper.  The 
prologue  to  its  leading  article  is  brief,  and  cer- 
uinly  not  novel.  It  announces  that  the  principles 
of  the  Daily  News  will  be  the  principles  of  pro- 
gress, of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  of  equal  legis- 
lation, &c.  The  intelligence  is  to  be  early  and 
*'  reliable"— one  of  those  abominable  words  i^hich 
second  and  third  rate  press  people  are  continually 
thrusting  into  our  language.  The  Doily  News 
will  seek  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  press,  and 
will  not  condescend  to  '^  trade  abuse"  of  its  con- 
temporaries, but  assures  its  readers  '*  We  intend 
proceeding  on  our  way  and  theirs,  without  stoop- 
ing to  any  such  flowers  by  the  wayside."  The 
first  article  is  on  the  league,  which  is  regarded  as 
the  embodiment  of  public  sentiment;  the  second, 
on  free  trade ;  the  third,  on  protection  and  Lord 
Aahbnrton's  speech ;  then  dishes  composed  of  the 
same  material,  and  hardly  disguised  by  difiference 
of  spicing.  Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  rail- 
way proesedings,  which  will  apparently  form  one 
of  the  **  reliable"  interests  of  the  paper.    The 
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foreign  intelligence  is  as  full  as  usual  in  a  morning 
paper.  Some  verses,  *'  Wants  of  the  People-^ 
Grive  us  Bread,"  are  stiick  at  the  bottom  of  a 
column,  and  are  somewhat  below  the  average  of 
newspaper  doggrel.  The  police  reports,  brief  in 
this  number,  will,  according  to  the  specimen  given, 
attempt  the  comic  vein.  Last  of  all  come  two 
columns  by  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  '*  Travelling 
Letters  Written  on  the  Road,"  descriptive  of  his 
journey  to  Italy,  and  intended,  we  presume,  to 
supply  his  impressions  of  that  country.  They  are 
penned  with  the  author^s  usual  liveliness,  but 
also  with  that  mannerism  which  it  is  to  be  feared 
is  becoming  a  confirmed  habit  of  this  popular 
author.  Thus,  we  are  informed  that  the  bpots  of 
a  French  postilion,  grotesque  enough  certainly, 
are  *'  sometimes  a  century  or  two  old;'*''  and  arc 
treated  to  the  following  as  a  description  of  his 
entrance  into  a  town  : — 

'*  As  if  the  equipage  were  a  great  firework,  and 
the  mere  sight  of  a  smoking  cottage  chimney  had 
lighted  it,  instantly  it  begins  to  crack  and  splutter, 
as  if  the  very  devil  were  in  it.  Crack,  crack, 
crack,  crack.  Crack-crack-crack.  Crick-crack- 
crick-crack.  Helo  !  Hola !  Vite !  Voleur  !  Bri- 
grand !  Hi  hi  hi!  En  r-r-r-r-r-route !  Whip, 
wheels,  driver,  stones,  beggars,  children  ;  crack, 
crack,  crack ;  helo !  hola  !  charit^  pour  Taroour  dc 
Dieu !  crick-crack-crick-crack  ;  crick,  crick,  crick  ; 
bump,  jolt,  crack,  bump,  crick-crack ;  round  the 
corner,  up  the  narrow  street,  down  the  paved  hill 
on  the  other  side ;  in  the  gutter ;  bumn,  bump ; 
jolt,  jog  ;  crick,  crick,  crick  ;  crack,  crack,  crack  ; 
into  the  shop-windows  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
street,  preliminary  to  a  sweeping  turn  into  the 
wooden  archway  on  the  right;  ramble,  rumble, 
rumble ;  clatter,  clatter,  clatter ;  crick,  crick, 
crick ;  and  here  we  are  in  the  yard  of  the  Hotel  de 
TEcu  d'Or ;  used  up,  gone  out,  smoking,  spent, 
exhausted  ;  but  sometimes  making  a  false  start 
unexpectedly,  with  nothing  coming  of  it :  like  a 
firework  to  the  last." 

It  is  remarked  of  the  roads  of  France,  *'  beggars 
there  are  everywhere,  but  an  extraordinarily  scanty 
population  ;"  an  acknowledgment  not  without  im- 
portance, considering  that  the  free-traders  impu- 
dently represent  England  as  the  most  pauperized 
country  of  the  earth.  There  does  not  at  present 
seem  a  fair  opening  for  it ;  but  England  is  wide, 
and  newspaper  readers  plentiful.  It  most  resem- 
bles the  Chronicle  in  its  general  tone,  though  it 
can  hardly  hope  to  gain  the  suffrages  of  the  free- 
trade  patrons  of  that  journal,  as  it  has  stuck  to  the 
cause  through  thick  and  thin  ;  has  set  up  dukes  to 
knock  them  down  like  ninepins ;  engaged  potato- 
rot  commissioners  ;  made  out  its  fancy-famine  as  a 
more  horrible  calamity  than  the  plague  of  Charles 
n.'s  days,  described  by  De  Foe  ;  and  filled  its  broad 
sheet  with  the  hundred-times-spoken  speeches  of 
the  league  haranguers.  It  seems  intended  to  ren- 
der the  Daily  News  a  good  commercial  paper,  and, 
besides  the  contributions  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens, 
who  was  first  made  known  to  fame  through  the 
columns  of  the  Evening  Chronicle,  to  trust  for  suc- 
cess to  the  public  love  of  novelty,  and  the  incresfs- 
ing  demand  for  newspapers  in  this  age — ^more 
truly  than  either  of  gold,  of  brass,  or  of  iron — this 
age  of  news.  The  second  number  is  free  from 
numerous  typographical  blemishes  that  deformed 
the  first,  and  which  were  probably  incidental  to  the 
hurry  of  a  first  publication.  The  second  number, 
too,  shows  some  activity,  as  it  contains  the  *'  an- 
ticipation" of  the  queen's  speech  in  common  with 
its  ministerial  contemporaries. — Britannia, 
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Society  of  Arts. — Jan.  21. — ^The  first  com- 
munication was  *'  On  the  Theory  of  Photographic 
Action,  illustratiag  the  connection  between  the^ 
Photographic  Agent  and  Electricity,"  by  J.  Nott, 
Esq.  Mr.  Nott  proceeded  to  say,  that  '^  since  the  dis- 
covery of  Photography,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  branch 
of  electrical  physics  more  interesting  than  that  which 
comprehends  the  phenomena  of  phosphorescence. 
For  though  light  be  the  apparent  agent  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  photographic  picture,  yet  the  accom- 
panying circumstances  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
explained  by  a  reference  to  electrical  principles. 
Light  is  a  term  merely  relative  to  us ;  but  light 
itself  has  no  absolute  existence  any  more  than 
sound  ;  then  how  unphilosophic  are  the  terms, 
latent  light,  and  light  in  darkness,  which  we 
sometimes  hear — as  if  that  which  is  merely  an 
effect  could  be  regarded  as  a  cause,  or  as  a  physi- 
cal force,  at  the  same  time  that  we  know  it  is  not 
possible  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  any  other 
physical  force  in  nature  than  electricity.'  Light  is, 
therefore,  only  an  attendant  circumstance  in  the 
production  of  the  photographic  picture;  and  this 
seems  proved  by  the  fact  of  one  body  impressing 
its  image  upon  another  in  the  dark,  when  the 
bodies  are  approximated  at  what,  in  electrical 
phraseology,  is  called  the  striking  distance.  As 
light  then  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  photographic 
agent,  electricity  which,  in  all  probability,  is  the 
principle  of  light,  would  seem  to  be,  and  the  effects 
produced,  when  phosphorescence  is  developed 
through  juxta-posed  transparent  media,  of  different 
densities,  or  electrical  affinities,  bear  so  striking  an 
analogy  to  those  which  are  produced  upon  a  sensi- 
tive surface  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  light, 
reflected  from  bodies  in  different  degrees  of  inten- 
sity, as  to  render  it  more  than  probable,  that  what 
is  understood  by  the  term  photography,  is  a  simple 
case  of  phosphorescence  by  insolation.  For,  as  we 
find  that  some  parts  of  the  sensitive  surface  then 
exhibit  what  may  be  called  an  elective  affinity  for 
certain  substances,  while  others  do  not,  these 
effects  can  only  be  the  result  of  simultaneous 
attractions  and  repulsions ;  the  manifestation  of 
which  is  inconceivable  independently  of  the  pres- 
ence of  electricity.  The  question  then  arises,  if  the 
photographic  picture  be  the  result  of  electrical 
action,  why  may  not  the  color  as  well  as  the  con- 
tour of  bodies  be  taken  down,  seeing  that  color  is 
not  a  property  of  matter,  but  is  a  property  of  light  ? 
All  bodies  are  seen  only  by  reflected  light,  and 
their  colors  vary  in  tint  according  to  the  position 
of  the  spectator,  with  respect  to  the  plane  of  re- 
flexion. For  instance,  in  the  normal  of  the  plane 
of  reflexion,  the  color  of  bodies  is  most  distinct ; 
and  at  every  deviation  of  this  point  the  local  tint 
changes,  and,  in  many  cases,  is  extinguished  when 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  reaches  the  angle  of  total 
reflexion.  Thus,  then,  when  the  reflected  light  is 
the  strongest,  the  color  of  bodies  is  least  percepti- 
ble, and  vice  versa.  These  considerations  induced 
me  to  try  what  comparative  effects  would  be  pro- 
duced upon  a  sensitive  surface  by  light  reflected  at 
various  angles  of  incidence  from  the  plane  of  the 
picture.  The  effects  which  were  thus  produced 
were  analogous  to  those  which  are  observed  in 
nature;  the  local  tints  of  the  bodies  represented 
varying  with  every  change  that  was  made  in  the 
angle  of  reflexion  in  which  the  picture  was  taken 
down,  and  the  direct  ray  invariably  gave  less  pic- 
turesque results  then  when  a  parallel  glass  was 
used.  In  some  specimens  taken  with  the  parallel 
glan,  when  they  werQ  looked  at  directly,  all  the 


appearances  of  a  radiating  reflexion  wen  pre- 
sented ;  and,  when  looked  at  obliquely,  all  those 
of  a  speculary  reflexion,  as  if  the  sun  were  actually 
shining  within  the  photographic  picture  itself. 
These  results  gave  promise  that  some  remarkable 
effects  ivould  be  produced  by  polarized  light ;  I, 
therefore,  had  a  small  sun-dial  made,  the  style  of 
which  was  formed  by  a  bit  of  very  fine  silver  wire ; 
and  from  the  centre  of  the  dial  a  bit  of  the  same 
wire  was  erected  perpendicularly  so  that  the  hour 
angle  and  the  sun's  azimuth  were  given  at  the 
same  instant.  By  means  of  this  instrument,  I  was 
able  to  determine,  with  accuracy,  the  position  of 
the  sun  with  respect  to  the  plane  of  the  picture 
that  I  wished  to  make  a  photographic  representa- 
tion of;  the  glass  of  the  camera  was  also  made 
adjustable  to  the  polarizing  angle  by  an  attached 
graduated  quadrant.  When,  by  these  means,  the 
light  was  polarized  into  the  camera,  by  a  dooble 
reflexion,  from  the  plane  of  the  picture  and  from 
the  parallel  glass,  I  found  that  the  objects  in  deep 
shadow  and  those  in  sunlight  were  taken  down 
simultaneously  and  with  equal  precision,  without 
the  slightest  trace  of  solarization ;  exhibiting  a 
sunlight  view  of*  the  greatest  truth  and  beauty,  in 
which  the  transparency  of  the  shadows,  and  the 
effect  of  distance  produced  by  an  exquisite  grada- 
tion of  tint,  are  such  as  art  could  scarcely  hope  to 
imits^te.  This  result  of  polarized  light  seems 
doubly  interesting  since  the  reoent  discovery  of 
Mr.  Faraday,  where  a  ray  of  extinguished  polar- 
ized light  is  reillumined  by  electricity.  How  far 
this  discovery  may  enable  us  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  active  agent  concerned  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  photographic  picture,  I  will  not,  at  the 
present  moment,  presume  to  decide." 

The  second  paper  read  was,  by  Mr.  H.  Page, 
"  On  the  new  Oil  Integument,  or  Skin  of  Paint,  by 
which  great  facility  is  afforded  for  interior  or  exte- 
rior decorations."  The  author,  after  pointing  oat 
the  various  inconveniences  which  the  public  expe- 
rience in  painting,  graining,  and  oU  decorations 
done  on  the  premises,  proceeded  to  show  some  of 
the  advaniages  which  he  believes  he  obtains,  by 
substituting  a  prepared  skin  of  paint  for  the  ord^ 
nary  common  painting.  These  advantages  are  in 
the  decoration  of  ceilings,  or  in  the  execution  of 
any  kind  of  flat  ornamental  work,  whether  it  be 
imitation  of  woods,  marbles,  lettering  in  gold,  or 
colon,  on  walls  or  wood-work  ;  as  it  is  only  neces- 
sary that  the  dimensions  of  the  parts  to  be  orna- 
mented should  be  previously  taken,  and  the  woik 
can  be  completed  at  the  artist's  shop  or  study. 
The  author  next  proceeded  to  describe  the  process 
of  manufacture,  remarking  that  the  skins  at  pres- 
ent made  are  twelve  feet  by  three  feet,  that  being 
found  the  most  convenient  nze,  but  they  can  he 
made  of  any  dimensions.  The  mode  of  fixing  the 
skin,  is  to  rub  down  the  surface  on  which  it  is  to 
be  fixed,  and,  when  cleaned,  it  is  gone  over  with 
boiled  oU  and  gold  size ;  a  smear  is  sufficient ;  the 
skin  is  then  laid  on  with  a  soft  cloth,  as  in  the 
ordinary  paper-hanging.  Specimens  were  exhibited. 

A  New  Projectile.— Mr.  M'Ctrtey,  who  is 
connected  with  the  navy-yard  at  Brooklyn,  (U. 
S.)  has  invented  a  new  species  of  artillery,  which 
will  discharge  thirty  balls  in  a  minute,  or  one 
every  two  seconds,  for  hours  together,  in  sacees- 
sion,  and  this  by  mechanical  power  alone,  witbont 
gunpowder,  chemical  substance,  or  any  other  pre- 
paration. It  is  effected  by  merely  putting  the 
balls  into  a  hopper  and  letting  the  ordnance  throw 
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Uiem  oat  with  inunense  momentam  at  the  rate  of 
one  eTerj  two  seconda.    On  one  occasion,  Mr. 
M*Cariey  exhibited  the  operation  of  this  in  the 
navy-yard.      From  twelve  to  twenty  pieces  of 
solid  timber  were  united  together,'  forming  one 
comiMct   body.     Against  this  piece  of  wooden 
breastwork  Mr.  M'Cartey  opened  the  battery  of 
his  piece  of  ordnance,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
the  whole  solid  breastwork  was  utterly  demolished 
and  ahivered  to  splinters  by  the  powerful  and 
rapid  aaccession  of  discharges  upon  it.    The  sim- 
plicity of  this  invention  is  one  of  its  most  singular 
featQT€8.     The  secret  of  it  is  known  and  recorded 
in  history,  from  the  time  when  David  went  forth 
with  sling  and  stone  to  combat  the  proud  Goliath. 
The  principle  of  this  new  invention  is  simply  a 
modification  of  the  principle  of  the  sling,  applied 
to  machinery,  in  connexion  with  a  tube  or  gnn, 
throwing  out  a  discharge  of  balls.     The  machine 
is  so  constructed  that  on  putting  in  at  one  end  the 
balls  to  be  discharged,  a  rotary  motion  is  produced 
by  means  of  a  crank,  and,  by  a  few  rapid  revolu- 
tions, each  ball  receives  a  force  and  momentum 
equal  to  that  communicated  by  any  quantity  of 
gunpowder.     When  this  has  been  done,  a  slide 
starts  and  allows  each  ball  to  escape  in  succession 
from  the   chaml)er  into  a  tube,  when  they  are 
thrown  to  almost  any  distance  and  with  unerring 
aim.     For  this  invention  a  patent  has  been  taken 
out  at  Washington. — ^.Yeto  York  Heraldj  quoted  in 
Athenaum, 

RoTAL  Ikstitution. — Jan.  23. — ^Prof.  Faraday 
communicated  and  illustrated  his  recent  researches 
into  the  correlated  phenomena  of  magnetism  and 
light.    The  philosophical  principles  established  by 
these  researches  have  already  been  published  in 
our  journal  [AM.  No.  948 ;]  we  shall,  therefore, 
now  confine  ourselves  to  the  method  by  which 
Prof.   Faraday  exhibited   the  great  fact  of  his 
researches-— fAe  rotation  of  a  ray  of  light  by  mag- 
netic  force.     The  well-known  oxy-hydrogen  light 
of  Drummond  supplied  the  ray.    This  light  was  so 
directed    by  an    arrangement  furnished  by  Mr. 
Darker,  as  to  make  distinctly  visible,  over  the 
whole  theatre,  all  the  phenomena  of  circular  polar- 
ixation  which  were  required  to  illustrate  Prof.  Far- 
aday's newly-discovered  principle.     A  beam  of 
common  light  was  shown  to  be  separable  into  two 
distinct  rays  of  polarized  light ;  and  the  properties 
of  these,  ^d  their  relation  to  each  other,  were 
repeatedly  demonstrated  to  the  spectators.     Such 
beuig  the  subject  of  his  operations,  Prof.  Faraday 
next  exhibited  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  force 
employed  to  accomplish  his  results.    That  force  is 
magnetism  derived  from  an  electro-magnet  of  im- 
mense size  and  power.    The  magnet  used  was  a 
half  link  of  the  former  East  India  moorings,  sur^ 
nranded  by  severs!  coils  of  thick  copper  wire,  and 
the  source  of  electric  power  was  Grove's  battery, 
about  twenty  cells  of  which  were  employed  on  this 
night.    To  give  an  idea  of  the  force  of  this  electro- 
magnet. Prof.  Faraday  mentioned  that  once,  while 
he  was  at  work  in  the  laboratory,  an  iron  candle- 
stick which  happened  to  he  standing  on  the  table 
near  its  poles,  instantly  flew  to  them,  attracted 
^th  such  violence  as  to  displace  or  break  every- 
thing in  its  way.    The  great  experiment  of  the 
evening  was  then  successfully  tried.    A  prism  of 
heavy  glass  was  so  adjusted  between  the  poles  of 
the  magnet  as  to  receive  the  oxy-hydrogen  light 
After  it  had  been  polarized,  and  before  it  was  depo- 
^snied   by  Nichol's  eye-piece.      The   following 


facts,  demonstrating  the  magnetism  of  light,  were 
then  exhibited : — 

1.  As  to  the  rotation  of  the  ray. — ^A  polarized 
ray,  having  been  extinguished  by  the  depolarizing 
plate,  was  instantaneously  restored  when  the  mag- 
netio  current  was  sent  through  the  prism  through 
which  the  ray  was  transmitted ;  and  conversely, 
the  polarized  ray,  when,  by  the  common  adjust- 
ments of  the  plate,  it  had  been  made  visible,  was 
extinguished  by  the  force  of  the  current. 

9.  As  to  the  relations  of  this  electro-magnetic 
power  to  other  laws  of  polarized  light. — The  rota- 
tion having  been  established,  it  was  shown,  (a) 
that  the  mrection  of  the  rotation  was  absolutely 
dependent  on  that  of  the  magnetic  force,  (h) 
That,  while  in  common  circular  polarization,  the 
ray  of  light  always  rotates  in  the  same  direction 
with  regard  to  the  observer,  f  to  whatever  part  of  the 
medium  his  view  may  be  directed,)  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  the  state  of  the  ray  induced  by  this  new 
force.  When  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 
magnetic  current,  polarized  rays  always  rotate  in  a 
constant  direction  with  respect,  not  to  the  observer, 
hut  to  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  curves. 

Prof.  Faraday  concluded  by  throwing  out  some 
general  notions  as  to  the  possible  development  of 
3iese  researches  in  the  line  of  future  investigations. 
It  did  not  seem  impossible  to  him  that  the  sun's 
rays  might  be  found  to  originate  the  magnetic  force 
of  the  earth,  and  the  air  and  water  of  our  planet 
might  be  proved  to  be  the  dia-magnetic  media  in 
wluch  this  condition  of  the  force  was  eliminated. 


BAPTISM   OF   AN  INFANT   AT   ITS   MOTHEr's 
FUNERAL. 

Whsnck  is  that  trembling  of  a  father's  hand. 
Who  to  the  man  of  God  doth  bring  his  babe. 
Asking  the  seal  of  Christ  ?     Why  doth  the  voice 
That  uttereth  o'er  its  brow  the  triune  name. 
Falter  with  sympathy  ?    And  most  of  all , 
Why  is  yon  coflln-lid  a  pedestal 
For  the  baptismal  font? 

Again  I  asked — 
But  all  the  answer  was  those  gushing  tears 
Which  stricken  hearts  do  weep. 

For  there  she  lay — 
The  fair,  young  mother,  in  that  cofl!n-bed. 
Mourned  by  the  funeral  train.   The  heart  that  best 
With  trembling  tenderness,  at  every  touch 
Of  love  or  pity,  flushed  the  cheek  no  more. 
— Tears  were  thy  baptism,  thou  unconscious  one, 
And  sorrow  took  thee  at  the  gate  of  life 
Into  her  cradle.    Thou  may'st  never  know 
The  welcome  of  a  nursing  mother's  kiss, 
When  in  her  wandering  ecstacy,  she  marks 
A  thrilling  growth  of  new  aflections  spread 
Fresh  greenness  o'er  the  soul. 

Thou  may'st  not  share 
Her  hallowed  teachings,  nor  suflfuse  her  eye 
With  joy,  as  the  first  germs  of  infant  thought 
Unfold,  in  lisping  sound. 

Yet  may'st  thou  walk 
Even  as  she  walked,  breathing  on  all  around 
The  warmth  of  high  affections,  purified 
And  sublimated,  by  that  spirit's  power 
Which  makes  the  soul  fit  temple  for  its  God. 
So  shalt  thou,  in  a  brighter  world,  behold 
That  countenance,  which  the  cold  grave  did  veil 
Thus  early  from  thy  sight,  and  the  first  tone 
That  bears  a  mother's  greeting  to  thine  ear 
Be  wafted  from  this  minstrelsy  of  heaven. 

Afrs.  SigaurMy, 
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SNOLISH  OnmOH  OF  AMBB1CA. 


ENGLISH   OPimON   OF  AMEKICA. 

Within  these  few  years  poblic  opinion  in  Eng- 
land respecting  the  United  States  of  America  has 
undergone  a  great  change.  Men  may  regret  this, 
or  rejoice  at  it;  there  may  be  doubts  as  to 
whether  there  are  substantial  reasons  for  the 
change ;  but  the  fact  is  beyond  dispute.  * 

Little  more  than  ten  years  ago,  the  prestige 
which  attached  to  the  United  States  at  the  time 
when  they  established  their  independence  existed 
in  its  full  force.  The  depreciating  remarks  of 
tourists  of  the  Trollope  school  were  retailed  with 
avidity  by  some  ultra-tories ;  they  were  perhaps 
laughed  at  as  clever  caricatures,  but  by  the  mass 
of  the  educated  classes  in  England  they  were  re- 
sented almost  as  much  as  by  Americans.  They 
were  not  believed,  and  Englishmen  were  angry 
that  Englishmen  could  be  so  unjust.  The  general 
pnblic  in  this  country  still  retains  its  distaste  for 
the  petty  spirit  in  which  such  writers  pried  into  and 
carped  at  th^  domestic  manages  of  America ;  but 
there  are  few  now  who  retain  enough  of  their  old 
veneration  for  ''  the  model  republic"  to  take  the 
matter  to  heart. 

From  the  close  of  the  war  in  1812,  the  attention 
of  the  English  public  had  not  been  much  attracted 
to  America.  Our  merchants  knew  that  their  cor- 
respondents in  the  United  States  were  rapidly  ad- 
vancing in  wealth  by  exertions  of  a  wonderfully 
equable  energy.  Our  men  of  science  frequently 
received  valuable  contributions  to  their  respective 
departments  from  their  fellow-laborers  in  the 
Union.  Cooper,  Sedgwick,  Bryant,  Paulding, 
Brown,  and  a  host  of  others,  were  acceptable  to 
our  literary  circles.  It  was  clear  that  there  was 
much  of  what  was  good  and  pleasant  in  the 
United  States  ;  and  men  took  upon  trust  that  the 
character  of  the  aggregate  people  and  of  their  in- 
stitutions was  such  as  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  hear  it  represented  from  boyhood. 

There  was  a  great  deal  in  the  character  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  revolutionists,  and  still 
more  in  the  tone  of  mind  prevalent  among  the 
classes  who  led  European  opinion  at  the  time 
when  the  revolution  broke  out,  to  give  rise  to  an 
exaggerated  estimate  of  the  young  republic.  The 
robust  and  well-balanced  mind  of  Franklin — the 
moral  dignity  of  Washington — the  fervid  enthu- 
siasm of  Henry — the  stern  stoicism  of  SSsmue/ Ad- 
ams— would  of  themselves  have  commanded  admi- 
ration under  any  circumstances.  The  mere  fact 
of  a  few  thinly-peopled  provinces  making  head 
against  the  most  powerful  state  of  Europe,  ap- 
peared in  itself  little  less  than  miraculous.  The 
diplomatists  and  warriors  of  the  old  states — not 
aware  of  the  practidal  schooling  supplied  by  Indian 
wars  and  the  popular  institutions  of  British  Amer- 
ica— were  astonished  to  find  professional  equals  in 
men  whotn  accident  seemed  to  have  forced  to  as- 
sume these  characters  impromptu.  And  men  and 
events  possessing  such  inherent  recommendations 
to  esteem  were  contemplated  by  a  revolutionary 
public.  The  writings  of  Rousseau  and  the  Ency- 
clopedists had  preoccupied  the  minds  of  the  Euro- 
pean noblesse  with  the  theory  that  the  virtues  of 
private  life  were  all  ii)  all ;  that  the  strength  and 
goodness  of  the  state  were  to  be  found  exclusively 
among  the  bourgeois.  The  middle  classes  gladly 
received  a  doctrine  so  flattering  to  themselves,  it 
was  the  fashionable  lone — the  cant  of  the  day — to 
depreciate  rank  and  its  possessors  and  panegyrise 
the  humble  citizen.    Still  there  was  a  lurking 


misgiving  that  this  fine  theory  was  after  all  but  a 
theory.  A  society  in  this  uncomfortable  mood  of 
skepticism  welcomed  the  American  emissaries  de* 
spatched  to  seek  assistance  from  the  different  courts 
in  Europe  as  realizations  of  the  future  golden  age, 
to  which  their  philosophers  had  taught  them  to 
look  forward.  In  Realist  England,  where  Roos- 
seauism  had  made  less  way,  the  American  caoae 
was  taken  up  by  the  popular  leaders,  irritated  be- 
yond measure  by  the  narrow  minded  despotism  of 
the  court.  There  was  a  general  predisposition 
throughout  Europe  to  regard  the  Americans  as  the 
champions  of  political  and  social  equality ;  and  on 
this  account  to  attribute  to  their  political  institu- 
tions not  only  the  real  virtues  of  the  founders,  but 
all  those  that  the  heated  imaginations  of  their  ad- 
mirers ascribed  to  them. 

This  traditionary  faith  in  the  practical  worktogs 
of  the  American  constitution  was  confirmed  by  oor 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  republic's  progress  in 
arts,  science,  and  literature.  The  American  re- 
public was  the  idol  of  the  liberal  party  in  England 
— the  example  with  which  its  members  were  wont 
to  clinch  their  arguments  in  support  of  popular  in- 
stitutions. Even  the  old  tories  entertained  m 
sneaking  kindness  and  respect  for  such  an  ener- 
getic ofiTshoot  of  the  English  race.  America  was 
looked  on  as  a  youn^  and  enterprising  relative, 
who  did  credit  to  the  family ;  and  all  England  was 
proud  of  her. 

But  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  has  mate- 
rially changed  the  estimate  of  American  worth. 
The  mere  sentimentalists  were  the  first  to  give 
way :  the  contradiction  of  Negro  slavery  in  a  de- 
mocratic nation,  and  the  fierce  uncompromising 
spirit  in  which  the  institution  was  vindicated, 
alienated  a  very  numerous  if  not  a  very  clear- 
headed class  of  English  society.  Repudiation  next 
did  its  work.  We  are,  what  Bonaparte  called  us. 
a  nation  of  shop-keepers  ;  and  a  fraudulent  bank- 
rupt, or  anything  that  looks  like  one,  is  our  aver- 
sion. Still  there  is  a  class  of  hard-headed  politi- 
cians who  do  not  allow  their  sympathies  and  an- 
tipathies to  form  their  judgments  exclusively ;  but 
even  they  have  been  obliged,  reluctantly,  to  aban- 
don their  faith  in  American  institutions.  They 
have  all  but  finally  entertained  a  conviction  that 
there  is  no  central  power  in  the  United  States 
strong  enough  to  enforce  the  law ;  that  private 
citizens  have  no  adequate  security  for  the  publio 
faith  of  America  in  financial  transactions,  and  for- 
eign governments  no  adequate  security  for  Ameri- 
can compliance  with  the  law  of  nations.  And, 
seeking  for  the  source  of  these  evils,  an  analysis 
of  American  institutions,  combined  with  the  analy- 
sis of  the  human  mind,  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  political  vices  of  the  United  States  are 
necessary  consequences  of  their  political  consti- 
tution. 

Faith  in  American  institutions  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  if  not  utterly  lost  in  England,  has 
shrunk  to  its  very  lowest  ebb.  For  our  own  parts, 
remembering  Channing,  and  looking  at  the  noble 
stand  at  present  by  Webster,  Calhoun,  and  other 
American  leaders,  we  have  not  yet  relinquished 
hope.  But  we  feel — ^and  our  American  kinsmen 
ought  to  know  it — that  they  who  participate  in 
our  "  trembling  hope"  are  few  indeed. — Spedalor^ 
1th  Feb. 

[The  Spectator  was  ao  eminently  well-informed,  sagm- 
cioas  and  candid  paper.  Of  late  wc  think  there  are  new 
writers  in  it,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  the  fairness  which 
formerly  ehaiacterized  it.— Lrvuio  Age.] 
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OREGON  AND   PUNJAUB. 

Tbk  Oreg^on  dispute  offers  at  the  present  small 
prnmise  of  a  satisfactory  solution.  Neither  party 
has  proposed  to  the  other  terms  likely  of  accept- 
ance. And  we  must  confess  that  the  specimens 
of  arbitration,  and  of  the  awards  pronounced  by 
royal  arbiters  of  late  years,  are  not  such  as  to 
wvrant  or  encourage  any  power  to  trust  the  deci- 
sion of  its  rights  to  a  probably  ignorant  or  preju- 
diced judge. 

We  can  therefore  conceive,  without  altogether 
approving,  the  refusal  of  the  Americans  to  submit 
to  arbitration.  Still  their  refusal  to  do  so  places 
their  government  in  a  dilemma.  The  motion  has 
of  course  been  brought  forward  to  give  notice  for 
suspending  the  convention  for  the  jomt-occupation 
of  the  Oregon.  If  this,  recommended  as  it  is  by 
the  president,  be  rejected,  it  is  a  blow  to  him,  an 
extinguisher  to  his  zeal  and  efforts,  whilst  it  takes 
the  entire  question  out  of  the  hands  of  both  legis- 
Ulure  and  government,  to  refer  it  to  the  people. 
It  will  not  improve  or  become  more  easy  of  solu- 
tion in  their  hands.  And  we  can  imagine  American 
senators,  friends  of  peace,  and  caring  little  for  the 
Oregon,  who  might  nevertheless  vote  for  giving 
notice,  rather  than  risk  the  consequences  of  in- 
creasing public  excitement  and  their  own  unpopu- 
larity. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  a. motion  passing  the 
Senate  will  necessitate  armaments  and  military 
pieeauttons.  The  Americans  may  have  no  aggres- 
sive intention  beyond  displacing  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company's  establishments  on  the  southern  branches 
of  the  Columbia  by  military  forts  of  their  own,  and 
at  the  same  time  organizing  their  own  jurisdiction 
over  their  own  people.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to 
foresee  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  one  malignant 
or  fractious  individual  to  beget  cause  of  serious 
quarrels  and  grievance  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. The  state  of  nature,  whatever  it  may  be 
in  civilized  life,  is,  we  fear,  in  a  country  of  hunters 
and  trappers,  a  state  of  war.  And  it  is  to  this  that 
we  relapse  by  the  simple  abrogat^n  of  the  con- 
vention. 

In  the  present  position  of  the  question  and  of  the 
two  governments,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  diploma- 
tic notes,  be  they  ever  so  logicaj  or  cogent,  will 
effect  little.  Neither  is  it  likely  that  a  plenipoten- 
tiary, tied  down  in  his  instructions,  would  bring 
matters  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  And  yet  two 
rational  men,  really  anxious  for  an  accommodation, 
could  not  converse  for  two  hours,  we  should  think, 
without  arriving  at  the  means  of  adjustment.  But 
on  thiR  head  parliamentary  papers  or  revelations 
will  tell  little.  The  great  difficulty  is  evidently  the 
Columbia  river;  and  we  fear  much  that  our  diplo- 
matists neither  know  how  to  keep  or  how  to  aban- 
don it:  their  proposals  being  of  a  mixed  kind, 
neither  doing  the  one  thing  nor  the  other,  and  con- 
sequently satisfying  no  party ;  conciliating  no 
objection,  and  guaranteeing  no  interest.  But  on 
this  subject  it  would  be  idle  to  expatiate  without 
more  data. 

It  may  seem  strange,  yet  it  is  the  truth  to  say, 
that  the  news  of  our  Indian  victories  will  but  ag- 
gravate our  difficulties,  and  swell  the  tide  of  enmity 
towards  us  both  in  America  and  in  Europe.  In 
Washington  and  in  Paris  the  cry  is,  that  the  Eng- 
fish  go  on  conquering  and  absorbing  kingdoms  ; 
whilst  they  protest  most  menacingly  against  similar 

Srrandizements  even  in  their  own  portions  of  the 
be',  by  France  or-  by  Americans.    We  seem  to 


have  a  good  case  this  time,  the  Sikhs  having  at- 
tacked us.  But  is  it  better  than  those  of  the 
Americans  against  Texas,  or  the  French  against 
Algiers  and  Morocco?  The  mere  fact  of  armies 
of  70,000  and  of  50,000  men  meeting  in  deadly 
combat  to  end  in  the  annexation  of  an  empire— 
that  emnire,  too,  one  of  the  great  conquests  of 
Alexander  the  Great — this  is  alone  sufficient  to  stir 
French  bile. 

M.  Berryer,  a  potent  orator  of  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  has  accused  us  of  laboring  to 
''check  the  moral  and  material  development  of 
those  great  empires,  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia." The  material  development  which  he  re- 
grets to  see  prevented  is,  no  doubt,  the  extension 
of  Russia  over  the  Balkan  to  Constantinople.  The 
moral  development  must  mean  the  extension  of 
American  slavery  over  Texas.  One  is  surprised 
to  find  such  aspirations  breathed  from  the  mouth 
of  an  eminent  Frenchman  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  that  on  behalf  of  a  motion  against  an 
alliance  with  England,  which  motion  was  supported 
by  upwards  of  160  members  of  a  French  liberal 
opposition  ! 

We  would  not,  however,  meet  these  outbursts 
of  jealousy,  whether  on  the  part  of  French  or  of 
Americans,  with  corresponding  hatred.  We  pay 
the  natural  penalty  of  greatness  by  exciting  jea- 
lousy, and  should  not  imitate  the  pettyness  which 
is  confessed  by  entertaining  and  expressing  ill  feel- 
ings. This  hatred  is,  after  all,  not  so  profound  as 
it  may  seem.  The  exigencies  of  party,  the  want 
of  any  other  theme  or  weapon  wherewith  to  strike 
at  an  obnoxious  minister,  the  necessity  of  sailing 
before  the  popular  breeze  without  inquiring  whence 
it  blows,  may  account  for  much  of  the  Anglophobia 
east  and  west  of  us.  We  still  entertain  hopes,  as 
well  as  belief,  that  it  will  be  found  more  unamiabia 
than  dangerous. — Examiner,  Itk  Fdf. 


Spectator  14th  F«tk 
ARBITRATION   OF   THE   OREGON   QUESTION. 

The  great  obstacle  to  an  amicable  settlement  of 
the  Oregon  controversy  is  not  the  importance 
which  either  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States 
attaches  to  the  possession  of  the  territory.  At 
least  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  greater  num- 
ber do  not  know  that  it  is  of  any  value,  and  of  the 
remainder  many  believe  that  it  is  not.  It  is  less  a 
desire  to  retain  Oregon,  than  an  apprehension  of 
the  consequences  of  giving  it  up  to  American  dic- 
tation, that  makes  the  English  as  resolute  as  the 
Americans — not  to  relinquish  any  territory  to 
which  they  believe  they  have  a  just  claim.  Na- 
tional prioe  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  being  bullied 
out  of  lawful  property ;  and  regard  for  national 
security  suggests,  that  to  give  up  a  right  in  order 
to  purchase  peace  and  quiet,  would  invite  further 
encroachments.  Admit,  as  in  candor  we  are 
bound  to  do,  that  the  Americans  are  as  sincere  as 
ourselves  when  they  profess  their  conviction  that 
Oregon  of  right  is  theirs  ;  the  mutual  dread  of  the 
world*8  sneer — the  mutual  alarm  lest  concession 
should  encourage  extortion — is  the  real  impedi- 
ment to  a  pacific  termination  of  the  Oregon  nego- 
tiations. 

It  is  this  that  makes  recourse  to  arbitration  so 
desirable.  In  the  hands  of  a  referee,  the'  most 
jealous  national  sense  of  honor  may  feel  safe.  Be 
the  arbiter's  award  what  it  may,  obedience  to  it  is 
a  point  of  honor.  There  needs  be  no  shame  felt 
und?r  such  circumstances  at  playing  the  losing 
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game.  Again,  obedience  to  an  arbiter *8  award 
cannot  encourage  third  parties  to  advance  new  and 
unreasonable  demands.  Judges  are  established  to 
decide  in  the  controversies  of  private  individuals, 
because,  where  property  is  at  slake,  the  will  may 
remain  stubborn  after  the  judgment  is  convinced, 
and  coercion  is  therefore  necessary.  Private  citi- 
zens may  safely  and  honorably  acknowledge  a 
sovereign,  but  independent  states  cannot.  Between 
nation  and  nation  there  can  be  only  arbiters,  jmto 
hoc  vice,  appointed  by  mutual  consent.  But,  as  in 
private  society  the  authority  of  judges  is  the  only 
guarantee  against  anarchy  or  despotism,  so  in  the 
great  society  of  nations  the  appointment  of  arbiters 
from  time  to  time  as  disputes  arise  is  the  only 
guarantee  against  analog-ous  evils. 

It  is  this  conviction  uiat  has  introduced  among 
civilized  European  states  the  practice  of  referring 
their  disputes  to  each  other's  arbitration.  The 
growing  frequency  of  this  practice  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  triumph  of  reason  in  our  age.  It  is  a  long 
stride  in  the  march  of  civilization.  Of  course, 
when  either  of  the  nations  parties  to  a  dispute  is 
rude,  stubborn,  and  self-willed,  it  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  arbitialion.  If  the  government 
of  the  United  States  refuse  to  adopt  this  method 
of  terminating  the  controversy,  England,  having 
proposed  that  method  in  good  faiUi,  can  do  no 
more.  But  even  then,  war  is  not  inevitable. 
Without  declaring  war,  England  can  proclaim 
that  all  her  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  United 
States  has  ceased ;  that  she  will  no  longer  be  a 
party  to  the  hollow  mockery  of  going  through  the 
lorms  of  friendly  negotiation  with  a  nation  that  sets 
at  nought  the  comity  of  nations.  This  suggestion, 
along  with  a  less  practical  alternative,  has  been 
thrown  out  by  Mr.  Sampson,*  in  a  pamphlet, 
which  concisely  states  the  pleas  of  the  parties,  and 
clearly  shows  the  impossibility  of  settling  the 
question  on  the  mere  ground  of  paper  rights-^ 

'*  England  should  protest  in  the  face  of  the 
world  against  the  barbarism  of  America,  and  at 
the  same  time  treat  that  country  as  one  with  whom 
no  relations  whatever  could  be  held.  Without 
interfering  with  the  private  intercourse  of  the 
individuals  of  both  nations,  she  could  refuse  to 
receive  an  American  minister  at  her  court;  and 
this  nacific  but  determined  step  (the  necessity  for 
which  towards  a  nation  which  threatens  brute 
force  when  it  is  proposed  to  refer  a  matter  in 
which  it  is  an  interested  party  to  the  decision  of  a 
properly-constituted  court  of  arbitration,  would  at 
once  be  recognized  by  the  whole  civilized  world) 
would,  by  rendering  persons  unwilling  to  settle  in 
a  country  which  had  thus  been  put  out  of  the  pale 
of  intercourse  with  the  leading  nations  of  the 
earth,  soon  convey  a  lesson  leading  to  a  wiser 
course." 


IpJNcoTjRAOEMENT  ToFoRBMEN. — ^In  a  Paris  letter 
of  the  Boston  Atlas,  we  find  the  following  :— 
•  **  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouraffement  of  National  Industry,  fifty-one 
medals  were  awarded  to  as  many  foremen,  who 
were  addressed  by  Baron  Charles  Dupin,  (brother 
of  the  late  Philippe  Dupin,)  in  an  eloquent  dis- 
course upon  this  useful  class  of  artisans,  whom  he 
designated  '  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  in- 
dustry.' " 

That  is  a  very  gratifying  sUtement ;  and  it  is 

» "  The  Oregon  Question  as  it  Stands.    By  H.  B. 
Sampson."    Published  by  Htghley,  Reel  Street. 


possible  that  such  attentions  from  the  adeotifie 
world  will  go  far  to  increiise  the  exertions  of  much. 
men  to  make  their  own  position  more  valuable  to 
themselves  and  to  others.  It  would  check,  in  sonie 
cases,  the  disposition  to  leave  the  place  of  foremaDv 
and  take  that  of  proprietor,  before  means  are 
attained  to  snstain  an  establishment  in  the  viciMt- 
tudes  of  business.  The  comparison  of  "non- 
commissioned officers"  may  be  good.  Frederick 
the  Great,  who  cared  very  little  for  anything  be- 
sides military  matters,  was  wont  to  denominats 
the  *'  non-commissioned  officers'*  the  '<  soul  of  the 
soldiery."  Then  the  foreman  is  the  soul  of  the 
workmen,  imparting  life,  consequence  and  charac- 
ter ;  and  most  meet  is  it  that  such  a  soul  should 
be  saved  from  the  condition  of  disregard  of  his 
importance,  which  often  makes  him  restless  and 
roving.  The  movement  of  the  French  society  is 
eminently  worthy  of  imitation. —  U.  S.  Gazette. 


New  Indians. — ^Thelate  Galveston  papers  sute 
that  a  new  tribe  of  Indians  has  lately  joined  the 
Camanches.  They  call  themselves  Congees. 
They  say  that  they  emigrated  from  the  western 
country  bordering  upon  the  Mexican  settlements, 
and  that  they  have  never  seen  any  Buffiiloes.  Thej 
are  at  war  with  the  Mexicans,  and  are  allied  to  the 
Lipans,  and  to  a  large  band  of  Indians  residing  in 
the  mountainous  districts  near  the  Rio  Grande. 
They  have  an  immense  number  of  horses,  and  ap- 
pear to  depend  chiefly  upon  these  for  sobsistenoe. 
The  Camanches  treat  thfem  with  great  kindness, 
and  appear  to  be  anxious  to  have  them  incorporat- 
ed into  their  confederacy.  The  emigration  of  so 
large  a  tribe  of  Indians  from  their  ancient  hunting 
grounds  to  a  distant  country  is  a  singular  event  in 
Indian  history. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND   REPRINTS. 

Wfi  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Wiley  &  Patnam 
for  a  delightful  package  of  books.  What  a  de- 
lightful treasure  this  Library  of  Choice  Reading 
would  be  to  a  lone  man,  or  a  lone  family,  or  a  lone 
settlement  out  in  the  west !  We  have  noticed  all  of 
them  before,  except  No.  59,  which  is  the  second 
part  of  the  second  series  of  Hazlitt's  Table  Talk  : 
and  Nos.  60  and  61  which  are  Thiodolf  the  Ice- 
lander, and  Aslaugas  Knight,  from  the  German 
of  the  Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouqu^.  This  was  the 
favorite  work  of  the  author. 

Biographies  of  Good  Wives.  By  L.  Maria  Child 
— Author  of  Letters  from  New  York,  &c. — 
Published  by  C.  S.  Francis  &  Co. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  commend  to  the  Am- 
erican public  a  book  written  by  Mrs.  Child,  so  ac- 
customed are  her  countrymen  to  receive  with  de- 
light her  instructive  writings;  yet  we  may  be 
allowed  to  call  attention  to  this  record  of  female 
virtue,  hoping.that  not  only  our  lady  readers,  but 
their  lords  too,  will  make  a  household,  parlor- 
window  book  of  this  little  volume,  that  the  one 
mav  be  reminded  of  what  good  wives  should  be, 
and  the  other  to  prize  them  when  they  have  them. 
In  the  hurry  of  life  both  are  in  danger  of  forget- 
ting— the  one  the  sin  of  being  a  bad  or  indiflferent 
wife— the  other  the  shame  of  undervaluing  a 
good  one.  Such  a  book  as  this — founded  on  aa- 
theniic  history,  and  written  with  no  small  degree 
of  elegance — is  the  best  possible  reminder  for 
both. — New  York  Mirror. 
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Fram  the  Kwminw  of  I4t&  Feb. 
GTTIZOT   AND   THIERS. 

Thk  debates  aad  divisions  in  the  French  parlia- 
ment have  be^un  to  assame  a  shape,  and  betoken 
a  sute  of  things,  new  to  that  conntry.  Heretofore 
that  body  has  presented  a  number  of  parties,  and 
a  crowd  of  leaders,  struggling,  crossing,  and  nnit- 
iag  one  day,  to  break  asunder  the  next.  People 
were  as  much  puzzled  with  the  motions  of  these 
political  fractions,  as  if  they  overlooked  a  game  of 
chess  of  which  they  had  lost  the  clue.  And  were 
it  oot  for  the  king,  who  knew  how  to  manipulate 
all  these  fractions,  and  move  all  these  knights  and 
pawns,  chaos  would  have  come  of  it.  That  cun- 
ning machinist  seems,  however,  to  have  arranged 
and  organized  all  the  wills,  wheels,  and  interests 
nnder  his  hand  in  such  peifection,  that  they  now 
move  through  the  regular  play  of  representative 
government  almost  without  winding  up,  and  with- 
oat  requiring  more  than  now  and  then  a  little  look- 
ing to. 

We  hear  no  more  of  Tiers  parii,  centre  gauche, 
centre  droit,  and  such  subdivisions.  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies  is  divided  into  the  two  good  old  dis- 
tinct parties  of  government  and  opposition,  the 
Ibrmer  commanding  a  majority  of  from  sixty  to 
seventy.  M.  Guizot  heads  one,  Count  Mol^  and 
all  minor  or  rival  chiefs  of  the  conservatives  having 
disappeared  or  hidden  their  diminished  heads.  The 
Soult  party  is  defunct.  So  is  the  Mol^  party.  The 
▼ery  name  of  Doctrinaire  has  been  forgotten.  M. 
Ijamartine  has  rallied  to  M.  Guizot.  A  score  of 
Ije^timists  have  rallied  to  the  court.  The  conser- 
▼ative  party  has  become  perfectly  homogeneous, 
aa  the  French  would  say,  and  presents  a  broad, 
dominant,  and  inexpugnable  phalanx. 

A  similar  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  French 
liberal  opposition .  We  hear  no  more  of  the  repub- 
licans, or  the  movement  party,  or  the  social  patty ; 
of  M.  Barrot^s  friends,  M.  Dufaure's  clique,  orM. 
Pupin's  coterie.  All  are  blended;  and  all  have 
acted,  spoken,  and  voted  in  the  late  debates  as  one 
man.  They  have  mustered  from  140  to  160  votes, 
and  constitute  a  formidable,  well  organized,  and 
talented  minority.  M.  Thiers  is  the  avowed  leader 
of  this  minority.  He  has  thrown  aside  all  the  du- 
biety of  his  past  position,  and  has  flung  himself, 
heart  and  soul,  amongst  the  liberals  of  the  left,  to 
sink  or  swim  with  them.  M.  Dopin  has  done  al- 
most as  much.  M.  Barret,  weighed  down  by  the 
loos  of  an  only  child,  and  not  a  )ittle  disffusted  with 
politics,  seems  tranquilly  to  resign  himself  to  second 
place.  M.  Dufaure  even  appears  to  have  sunk  his 
jealousy  of  M.  Thiers.  He  and  Guizot  are  thus 
the  Fox  and  Pitt  of  their  time. 

The  probable  result  of  this  seems  to  be  the  pro- 
longation of  M.  Guizot's  ministerial  reign.  He 
has  no  longer  a  competitor  in  the  ranks  of  the  con- 
servatives. M.  Duchatel  is  talked  of;  but  M.  Du- 
chatel  is  merely  a  second  edition  of  M.  Montalivet, 
more  pompous,  more  dull,  and  more  pretentious. 
As  a  conservative  Reader,  there  exists  no  competi- 
tor to  Guizot,  at  least  none  that  has  yet  appeared 
above  the  horizon. 

M.  Thiers  is  his  only  rival.    Bat  M.  Thiers  has 
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done  himself  much  harm,  more  especially  by  his 
book,  which  has  imperialized  him.  M.  Thiers  could 
scarcely,  after  having  undertaken  such  a  task,  exe- 
cute it  in  another  way  than  he  has  done,  viz.  pan- 
egyrizing Napoleon,  snd  war,  and  resuscitating  old 
Napoleonite  ideas.  This  may  be  very  well  for  the 
historian,  but  for  the  politician  of  1846  it  is  all 
visionary.  Thus  M.  Thiers  devotes  a  long  chapter 
of  his  last  volume  to  proving  that  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  is  the  great  desideratum  for  France.  He 
supports  this  by  an  hundred  reasons  ad  captandum, 
but  by  not  one  that  could  weigh  with  a  sober  or 
rational  politician.  And  now  M.  Thiers  in  the 
Chamber  would  have  France  lean  to  America  in  a 
quarrel  with  England,  espouse  American  views  of 
the  rights  of  nentrak,  and  of  course  go  to  war 
with  England.  M.  Thiers  has  nttered  all  this, 
probably,  as  a  mere  opposition  argument.  But  in 
what  a  position  does  it  place  him  ?  How  could  a 
soverei|fn  select  for  minister  a  man  who  not  only 
entertams,  but  avows  such  ideas — ^ideas  which 
place  him  and  the  sovereign  he  serves  in  open  hos- 
tility to  England,  at  the  very  time  when  Russia  is 
equally  hostile  to  France.  There  is  a  want  of 
sanity  and  common  sense  in  such  conduct,  deeply 
to  be  regretted,  and  especially  for  the  sake  of  n. 
Thiers  himself. 

It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  M.  Thiers 
should  fling  himself  into  the  rapid  current  of  party, 
since  he  is  not  what  may  be  called  a  party  orator. 
He  is  never  so  efl^ective  as  when  taking  a  calm  and 
grave  view  of  a  question.*  His  late  speech  on  pub- 
lic instruction  shows  this ;  so  ample,  so  clear, 
philosophic,  and  convincing'.  Whilst  in  the  debates 
upon  France  joining  England  for  Texan  independ- 
ence,.M.  Thiers'  cool,  calm  statement  was  far  less 
effective  than  M.  Berryer's  turbid  but  eloquent 
nonsense.  We  have  already  alluded  a  week  back 
to  this  part  of  the  debate. 

Since  it  was  disposed  of,  the  right  of  search  has 
been  brought  once  more  upon  the  tapis,  and  great 
censure  heaped  on  the  convention  of  1 842.  ' *  Why," 
replied  M.  Guizot,  **  ye  all  approved  of  it  highly 
six  months  ago :  what  has  happened  since  V  M. 
Dupin,  however,  would  propose  an  amendment. 
M.  Guizot  asked  him  what  his  amendment  meant, 
when  M.  Dupin,  not  being  able  to  answer,  with- 
drew it.  M.  Billaut  pressing  a  similar  one,  it  was- 
negatived  by  a  large  majority.  M.  Dupin  took 
the  opportunity  of  making  a  sortie  against  the 
Chamber  and  sf  ainst  his  countrymen.  "  Why,  in 
the  name  of  Heaven,"  quotb  M.  Dupin,  '*  do  ye 
indulge  in  such  verbiage  and  high-flown  language 
in  your  addresses  ?  Can  you  not  imitate  the  mat^ 
ter-of-fact  English,  who  say  in  a  few  words  what 
they  meant"  This  outburst,  contrasted  with  the 
habitual  Anglophobia  of  M.  Dupin,  gave  rise  to 
much  merriment. 

Buenos  Ayres  and  Madagascar  had  each  their 
fraction  of  debate.  In  both  cases  the  opposition 
declared  the  French  flag  to  be  disgraced  by  being 
made  to  serve  in  conjunction  with  the  British, 
instead  of  fluttering  and  fighting  alone.  M.  Gui- 
zot could  only  shrug  his  uioulders  at  such  com- 
plaints, and  we  must  own  that  the  shrug  was  un- 
answerable. 
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From  the  Columbian  KagaEim. 
HADDONFIELD. 

A.  TRUS  STORY  OF  THE  EARLT  SETTLEMENT  OF  NEW 
JERSEY. 

"  A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  traveller  'twixt  life  and  death ; 
The  reason  fimi,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength  and  skill, 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  comfort  and  command  ; 
And  yet  a  spirit,  still,  and  bright, 
With  something  of  an  angel  light." 

Wordsworth. 

The  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  saw 
rapid  accessions  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  called 
Qaakers.  The  strong  humility,  the  indwelling 
life,  which  then  characterized  that  peculiar  sect, 
attracted  large  numbers,  even  of  the  wealthy,  to 
its  unworldly  doctrines. — Among  these  wfere  John 
Haddon  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  well  educated 
and  genteel  people,  in  the  city  of  London.  Like 
William  Penn,  and  other  proselytes  from  the 
higher  classes,  they  encountered  much  ridicule 
and  opposition  from  relatives,  and  the  grossest 
misrepresentations  from  the  public.  But  this,  as 
usual,  only  made  the  unpopular  faith  more  dear  to 
those  who  had  embraced  it  for  conscience  sake. 

The  threp  daughters  of  John  Haddon  received 

the  best  education  then  bestowed  on  gentlewomen, 

with  the  exception  of  ornamental  accomplishments. 

The  spinnet  and  mandolin,  on  which  their  mother 

had  played  with  considerable  skill,  were  of  course 

banished;  and  her  gay  embroidery  was  burned, 

.lest  it  should  tempt  others  to  a  like  expenditure 

.  of  time.    The  house  was  amply  furnished,  but 

^^ith  the  simplest  patterns  and  the  plainest  colors. 

/An  aitmosphere  of  kindness  pervaded  the  whole 

« establishment,  from  &ther  and  mother  down  to  the 

little  errand  boy,  a  spirit  of  perfet^t  gentleness, 

.  unbroken  by  any  freaks  of  temper  or  outbursts  of 

.  glee ;  as  mild  and  placid  as  perpetual  moonlight. 

The  chUdren,  in  their  daily  habits,  reflected  an 
:  image  of  home,  as  children  always  do.  They 
were  quiet,  demure  and  orderly,  with  a  touch  of 
quaintness  in  flress  and  behavior.  Their  play- 
things were  so  well  preserved,  that  they  might 
pass  in  good  condition  to  the  third  generation ;  no 
dogs'  ears  were  turned  in  their  books,  and  the 
moment  they  came  from  school,  they  carefully 
covered  their  little  plain  bonnets  from  dust  and 
flies.  To  these  subduing  influences,  was  added 
the  early  consciousness  of  being  pointed  at  as 
peculiar,  of  having  a  cross  to  bear,  a  sacred  cause 
to  sustain. 

Elizabeth,  thd  oldest  daughter,  was  by  nature 
strong,  earnest,  and  energetic,  with  warm  affec- 
tions, uncommon  powers  of  intellect,  and  a  lively 
imagination.  The  exactly  equal  pressure  on  all 
sides  in  strict  Quaker  families  is  apt  to  produce  too 
much  uniformity  of  character ;  as  the  equal  pres- 
sure of  the  air  makes  one  globule  of  shot  just  like 
•  another.  But  in  this  rich  young  soul,  the  full 
stream,  which  under  other  circumstances  might 
have  overleaped  safe  barriers,  being  gently  hemmed 
in  by  high  banks,  quietly  made  for  itself  a  deeper 
and  wider  channel,  and  flowed  on  in  all  its  fulness. 
Her  countenance  in  some  measure  indicated  this. 
Her  large  clear  blue  eye  *'  looked  out  honest  and 
friendly  into  the  world,"  and  there  was  an  earnest 
.seriousness  about  her  mouth,  very  unusual  in 
^ildhood.  She  was  not '  handsome ;  but  there 
-was  something  extremely  pleasing  in  her  fresh, 


healthy  complexion,  her  bright,  intelligent  expres- 
sion, and  her  firm,  elastic  motions. 

She  was  early  remarked  by  all  her  aoquaintiooe 
as  a  very  peculiar  child.  In  her  usual  proceed- 
ings, her  remarks,  and  even  in  her  play,  there  wu 
a  certain  individuality.  It  was  evident  that  she 
never  intended  to  do  anything  strange.  She  was 
original  merely  because  she  unconsciously  acted 
out  her  own  noble  nature  in  her  own  fiee  and 
quiet  way.  It  was  a  spontaneous  impulse  with 
her  to  relieve  all  manner  of  distress..  One  day  she 
brought  home  a  little  half  blind  kitten  in  her 
bosom,  which  her  gentle  eloquence  rescued  from 
two  cruel  boys  that  had  cot  oflT  a  portion  of  its 
ears.  At  another  time  she  asked  to  have  a  large 
cake  baked  for  her  because  she  wanted  to  invite 
some  little  girls.  Ail  her  small  funds  were 
expended  for  oranges  and  candy  on  this  occasioD. 
When  the  time  arrived,  her  father  and  moiher 
were  much  surprised  to  see  her  lead  in  six  little 
ragged  beggars.  They  were,  however,  too  sin- 
cerely humble  and  religious  to  express  any  sur- 
prise. They  treated  the  forlorn  little  ones  very 
tenderly,  and  freely  granted  their  daughter's 
request  to  give  them  some  of  her  books  and  play- 
things at  parting.  When  they  had  gone,  the  good 
mother  quietly  said,  *'  Elizabeth,  why  didst  thou 
invite  strangers  instead  of  thy  schoolmates  ?" 

There  was  a  heavenly  expression  in  her  eye,  as 
she  looked  up  earnestly  and  answered,  "  Mother, 
I  wanted  to  invite  them,  they  looked  so  poor." 

The  judicious  parents  made  no  circumstance  of 
it,  lest  it  should  create  a  diseased  love  of  being 
praised  for  kindness.  But  they  gave  each  other 
an  expressive  glance,  and  their  eyes  filled  with 
tears ;  for  this  simple  and  natural  action  of  their 
child  seemed  to  them  full  of  Christian  beauty. 

Under  such  an  education,  all  good  principles 
and  genial  impulses  grew  freely  and  took  vigorous 
root ;  but  the  only  opening  for  her  active  imagina- 
tion to  spread  its  wings,  was  in  the  marvelloos 
account  she  heard  of  America  and  the  Indians. 
When  she  was  five  or  six  years  old,  William  Penn 
visited  her  father's  house  and  described  some  of 
his  adventures  in  the  wilderness  and  his  interviews 
with  red  men.  The  intelligent  child  eagerly 
devoured  every  word,  and  kept  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer,  till  at  last  she  laid  her  head  upon  his 
knees,  and  gazed  into  his  face.  Amused  by  her 
intense  curiosity,  the  good  man  took  her  in  his  lap, 
and  told  her  how  the  squaws  made  baskets  and 
embroidered  moccasins ;  how  they  called  a  baby  a 
pappoose,  and  put  him  in  a  birch-bark  cradle,  which 
they  swung  on  the  boughs  of  trees.  The  hule 
girrs  eyes  sparkled  as  she  inquired,  ''  And  didst 
thou  ever  see  a  pappoose-baby  thyself!  And  hast 
thou  got  a  moccasin-shoe  I" 

*'  1  have  seen  them  myself,  and  I  will  send  thee 
a  moccasin,"  he  replied,  **  but  now  thou  mayest  go 
to  thy  mother,  for  I  have  other  things  to  speak  of." 

That  night  the  usually  sedate  child  scampered 
across  the  bed-room  with  but  one  sleeve  of  her 
night-gown  on,  and  tossed  up  her  shoe,  shouting, 
'*  Ho,  ho !  Friend  Penn  is  going  to  send  me  an 
Indian  moccasin!  Mother,  ain't  thee  gladi 
Hannah,  ain't  thee  glad  1" 

This  unwonted  ebullition  was  not  rebuked  in 
words,  but  it  soon  subsided  under  the  inviuble  in- 
fluence of  unvarying  calmness. 

From  that  time,  a  new  character  was  given  to 
all  her  plays.  Her  doll  was  named  Pocahontas, 
and  she  swung  her  kitten  in  a  bit  of  leather  and 
called  it  a  pappoose.    If  she  eonld  find  a  gnei 
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boogh  ahe  stuck  it  in  the  groond  for  a  tree,  placed 
an  earthen  image  under  it  for  William  Penn,  and 
aticka  with  feathers  on  them  fur  Indian  chiefs. 
T*heD,  with  amasing  gravity  of  manner,  she  would 
tmfold  a  bit  of  newspaper,  and  read  what  she 
called  Friend  Penn's  treaty  with  the  red  men. 
Her  sisters,  who  were  of  a  far  less  adventurous 
spirit,  often  said,  **  We  are  tired  of  always  play- 
ing Indian,  why  can*t  thee  play  keep  school  or  go 
to  see  grandfather?" 

But  Elizabeth  would  answer,  "  No  ;  let  us  play 
that  we  all  go  to  settle  America.  Well,  now  sup- 
poae  we  are  in  the  woods,  with  great,  great  big 
trees  all  around  us,  and  squirrels  running  up  and 
down,  and  wolves  growling.'' 

••.Oh,  I  don't  like  wolves,"  said  little  Han- 
nah, '•They  will  bite  thee.  Father  says  they 
bile." 

••  I  should  n't  be  afraid,"  replied  the  elder  sis- 
ter;  ''I  would  run  into  the  house  and  shut  the 
door,  when  they  came  near  enough  for  me  to  see 
their  eyes.  Here  are  plenty  of  sticks.  Let  us 
build  a  house ;  a  wigwam,  I  mean.  Oh,  dear  me, 
how  I  should  love  to  go  to  America!  There 
must  be  such  grand  great  woods  to  run  about  in, 
and  I  should  love  to  swing  the  little  pappooses  in 
the  trees." 

When  Elizabeth  was  eleven  years  old,  she  went 
with  her  parents  to  Yearly  Meeting,  and  heard, 
aoaong  other  preachers,  a  young  man,  seventeen 
years  of  age,  named  John  Estaugh.  He  was  a 
new  proselyte,  and  came  from  Essex  county,  to 
join  the  annual  assembly  of  the  Friends.  Some- 
thing in  his  preaching  arrested  the  child's  atten- 
tion and  made  a  strong  impression  on  her  active 
mind.  She  often  quoted  his  words  afterward,  and 
began  to  read  religious  books  with  great  diligence. 
John  Haddon  invited  the  youth  home  to  dine,  but 
as ^here  was  no  room  at  table  for  the  children, 
Elizabeth  did  not  see  him.  Her  father  afterward 
showed  her  an  ear  of  Indian  corn  which  John 
Esuugh  had  given  him.  He  had  received  several 
from  an  uncle  settled  in  New  England,  and  he 
brought  some  with  him  to  London  as  curiosities. 
When  the  little  girl  was  informed  that  the  mag- 
nificent plant  grew  taller  than  herself  and  had 
very  large  waving  green  leaves,  and  long  silken 
tassels,  she  exclaimed,  with  renewed  eagerness, 
"Oh,  how  I  do  wish  I  could  go  to  America  !" 

Years  passed  on,  and  as  the  child  had  been,  so 
was  the  maiden  ;  modest,  gentle,  and  kind,  but 
always  earnest  and  full  of  life.  Surrounding  in- 
fluences naturally  guided  her  busy  intellect  into 
inquiries  concerning  the  right  principles  of  human 
action  and  the  rationality  of  customary  usages. 
At  seventeen,  she  professed  to  have  adopted,  from 
her  own  serious  conviction,  the  religious  opinions 
in  which  she  had  been  educated.  There  was  little 
observable  change  in  outward  manner ;  for  the 
fresh  spontaneoosness  of  her  character  had  been 
early  chastened  by  habitual  calmness  and  sobriety. 
But  her  views  of  life  gradually  became  tinged  with 
a  larger  and  deeper  thoughtfulness.  She  often 
spoke  of  the  freedom  of  life  away  from  cities 
and  alone  with  nature ;  of  mutual  helpfulness  in 
such  a  state  of  society,  and  increased  means  of 
doing  good. 

Perhaps  her  influence,  more  than  anything  Mse, 
induced  her  father  to  purchase  a  tract  of  land  in 
New  Jersey,  with  the  view  of  removing  thither. 
Mechanics  were  sent  out  to  build  a  suitable  house 
and  bams,  and  the  family  were  to  be  transplanted 
to  the  New  World  as  soon  as   the  necessary 


arrangements  were  completed.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  circumstances  occurred  which  led  the 

frood  man  to  consider  it  his  duty  to  remain  in  Eng- 
and. — The  younger  daughters  were  well  pleased 
to  have  it  so;  but  Elizabeth,  though  she  acqui- 
esced cheerfully  in  her  father's  decision,  evidently 
had  a  weight  upon  her  mind.  She  was  more  silent 
than  usual,  and  more  frequently  retired  to  her 
chamber  for  hours  of  quiet  communion  with  her^ 
self.  Sometimes,  when  asked  what  she  had  upon 
her  mind,  she  replied  in  the  concise  solemn  manner 
of  Friends,  •*  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a  humble 
waiter  upon  the  Lord  ;  to  stand  in  readiness  to  fol- 
low wheresoever  he  leads  the  way." 

One  day  some  friends  who  were  at  the  house 
spoke  of  the  New  Jersey  tract,  and  of  the  reasons 
which  had  prevented  a  removal  to  America.  Her 
father  replied  that  he  was  unwilling  to  have  any 
property  lying  useless,  and  he  believed  he  should 
oflier  the  tract  to  any  of  his  relatives  who  would  go 
and  settle  upon  it.  His  friends  answered  : — 
**  Thy  relatives  are  too  comfortably  established 
in  England  to  wish  to  emigrate  to  the  wilds  of 
America," 

That  evening,  when  the  family  were  about  to 
separate  for  the  night,  Elizabeth  begged  them  to 
remain  awhile,  as  she  had  something  of  importance 
to  say.  *•  Dear  parents  and  sisters,"  said  she, 
'Mt  is  now  a  long  time  since  I  have  had  a  strong 
impression  on  my  mind  that  it  is  my  duty  to  go  to 
America.  My  feelings  have  been  greatly  drawn 
toward  the  poor  brethren  and  sisters  there.  It  has 
even  been  clearly  pointed  out  to  me  what  I  am  to 
do.  It  has  been  lately  signified  that  a  sign  would 
be  given  when  the  way  was  opened,  and  to-night 
when  I  heard  thy  proposition  to  give  the  house 
and  land  to  whoever  would  occupy  it,  I  felt  at 
once  that  thy  words  were  the  promised  sign." 

Her  parents,  having  always  taught  their  chil- 
dren to  attend  to  inward  revealings,  were  afraid  to 
oppose  what  she  so  strongly  felt  to  be  a  duty.  Her 
mother,  with  a  slight  trembling  in  her  voice,  asked 
if  she  had  reflected  well  on  all  the  difliculties  of 
the  undertaking,  and  how  arduous  a  task  it  was 
for  a  young  woman  to  manage  a  farm  of  unbroken 
land  in  a  new  country. 

Elizabeth  replied  : — **  Young  women  have  gov- 
erned kingdoms,  and  surely  it  requires  less  wisdom 
to  manage  a  farm.  'But  let  not  that  trouble  us, 
dear  mother.  He  that  feedeth  the  ravens  will 
fraide  me  in  the  work  whereunto  he  has  called  me. 
It  is  not  to  cultivate  the  farm,  but  to  be  a  friend 
and  physician  to  the  people  in  that  region  that  I 
am  called." 

Her  father  answered  : — **  Doubt  not,  my  child, 
that  we  shall  be  willing  to  give  thee  up  to  the 
Lord's  disposings,  however  hard  the  trial  may  be. 
But  when  thou  wert  a  very  little  girl,  thy  imagi- 
nation was  much  excited  concerning  America ; 
therefore,  thou  must  be  very  careful  that  no  desire 
for  new  adventures,  founded  in  the  will  of  the 
creature,  mislead  thee  from  the  y-ue  light  in  this 
matter.  I  advise  thee  for  three  months  to  make  it 
a  subject  of  solemn  meditation  and  prayer.  Then, 
if  our  lives  be  spared,  we  will  talk  farther  concern- 
ingit." 

During  the  prescribed  time  no  allusion  was 
made  to  the  subject,  though  it  was  in  the  thoughts 
of  all ;  for  this  highly  conscientious  family  were 
unwilling  to  confuse  inward  perceptions  by  any 
expression  of  feeling  or  opinion.  With  simple, 
undoubting  faith,  they  sought  merely  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Lord  required  this  sacrifice.    That 
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their  daughter's  views  remained  the  same,  they 
partly  judged  by  her  increased  tenderness  towards 
all  the  family ;  not  sad,  bat  thoughtful  and  ever- 
wakeful,  as  toward  friends  from  whom  she  was 
about  to  separate.  Tt  was  likewise  observable  that 
she  redoubled  her  diligence  in  obtaining  knowledge 
of  household  affairs,  of  agriculture,  and  the  cure 
of  common  diseases.  When  the  three  months  had 
expired,  she  declared  that  the  light  shone  with  un- 
diminished cleayiess,  and  she  felt  more  strongly 
than  ever  that  it  was  her  appointed  mission  to  com- 
fort and  strengthen  the  Lord's  people  in  the  New 
World. 

Accordingly,  early  in  the  spring  of  1700, 
arrangements  were  made  for  her  departure,  and 
all  things  were  provided  that  the  abundance  of 
wealth  or  the  ingenuity  of  affection  could  devise. 
A  poor  widow  of  good  sense  and  discretion  accom- 
panied her  as  friend  and  housekeeper,  and  two 
trusty  men  servants,  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Among  the  many  singular  manifesta- 
tions of  strong  faith  and  religious  zeal  connected 
with  the  settlement  of  this  country,  few  are  more 
remarkable  than  the  voluntary  separation  of  this 
girl  of  eighteen  years  old  from  a  wealthy  home 
and  all  the  pleasant  associations  of  childhood,  to 
eo  to  a  distant  and  thinly-inhabited  country,  to 
fulfil  what  she  considered  a  religious  duty.  And 
the  humble,  self-sacrificing  faith  of  the  parents,  in 
giving  up  their  beloved  child,  with  such  reverent 
tenderness  for  the  promptings  of  her  own  con- 
science, has  in  it  something  sublimely  beautiful,  if 
we  look  at  it  in  its  own  pure  light.  The  parting 
took  place  with  more  love  than  words  can  express, 
and  yet  without  a  tear  on  either  side.  Even  during 
the  long  and  tedious  voyage  Elizabeth  never  wept. 
She  preserved  a  martyr-like  cheerfulness  and 
serenity  to  the  end. 

The  house  prepared  for  her  reception  stood  in  a 
clearing  of  the  forest,  three  miles  from  any  other 
dwelling.  She  arrived  in  June,  when  the  land- 
scape was  smiling  in  youthful  beauty;  and  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  the  arch  of  heaven  was  never 
before  so  clear  and  bright,  the  carpet  of  the  earth 
never  so  verdant.  As  she  sat  at  her  window  and 
saw  evening  close  in  upon  her  ih  that  broad  forest- 
home,  and  heard  for  the  first  time  the  mournful 
notes  of  the  whippoor-will  and  the  harsh  scream  of 
the  jay  in  the  distant  woods,  she  was  oppressed 
with  a  sense  of  vastness,  of  infinity,  which  she  had 
never  before  experienced,  not  even  on  the  ocean. 
She  remained  long  in  prayer,  and  when  she  lay 
down  to  sleep  beside  her  matron  friend,  no  words 
were  spoken  between  them.  The  elder  overcome 
with  fatigue,  soon  sunk  into  a  peaceful  slumber, 
but  the  young  enthusiastic  spirit  lay  long  awake, 
listening  to  the  lone  voice  of  the  whippoor-will  com- 
plaining to  the  night.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
prolonged  wakefulness,  she  rose  early  and  looked 
out  upon  the  lovely  landscape. — The  rising  sun 
pointed  to  the  tallest  trees  with  his  golden  finger, 
and  was  welcomed  with  a  gush  of  son?  from  a 
thousand  warblers.  The  poetry  in  Elizabeth's 
soul,  repressed  by  the  severe  plainness  of  her  edu- 
cation, gushed  up  like  a  fountain.  She  dropped 
on  her  knees,  and  with  an  outburst  of  prayer  ex- 
claimed fervently:  **0h.  Father,  very  beautiful 
hast  thou  made  this  earth !  How  bountiful  aro 
thy  gifts,  O  Lord!" 

To  a  spirit  less  meek  and  brave,  the  darker 
shades  of  the  picture  would  have  obscured  these 
cheerful  gleams ;  for  the  situation  was  lonely  and 
the  inconveniences  innumerable. — ^But  Elizabeth 


easily  triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  by  her  pneti- 
eal  good  sense  and  the  quick  promptings  of  her 
ingenuity.  She  was  one  of  those  clear,  strcttg 
natures,  who  always  have  a  definite  aim  in  view 
and  who  see  at  once  the  means  best  suited  to  the 
end.  Her  first  inquiry  was,  what  grain  was  best 
adapted  to  the  soil  of  her  fiirm;  and  being  in- 
formed that  rye  would  yield  best — **  Then  I  shall 
eat  rye  bread,"  was  her  answer.  The  ear  of 
Indian  corn,  so  long  treasured  in  her  juvenile 
museum,  had  travelled  with  her  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  seven  years, 
was  planted  in  American  soil.  As  the  superb 
plant  ripened,  she  acknowledged  that  it  more 
than  realized  the  pictures  of  her  childish  imagi- 
nation. 

But  when  winter  came,  and  the  gleaming  snow 
spread  its  unbroken  silence  over  hill  and  plain, 
was  it  not  dreary  then?  It  would  have  been 
dreary,  indeed,  to  one  who  entered  upon  this  mode 
of  life  from  mere  love  of  novelty,  or  a  vain  desire 
to  do  something  extraordinary.  But  the  idea  of 
extended  usefulness,  which  had  first  lured  this 
remarkable  girl  into  a  path  so  unusual,  sustained 
her  through  all  its  trials.  She  was  too  busy  to  be 
sad,  and  she  leaned  too  trustingly  on  her  Father's 
hand  to  be  doubtful  of  her  way.  The  neighboring 
Indians  soon  loved  her  as  a  friend,  for  they  found 
her  always  truthful,  just  and  kind  ;  and  from  their 
teachings  she  added  much  to  her  knowledge  of 
simple  medicines.  So  efficient  was  her  skifi  and 
so  prompt  her  sympathy,  that  for  many  miles 
round,  if  man,  woman  or  child  were  alarmingly  ill, 
they  were  sure  to  send  for  Elizabeth  Haddon  ;  and 
wherever  she  went,  her  observing  mind  gathered 
some  new  hint  for  the  improvement  of  farm  or 
dairy.  Her  house  and  heart  were  both  large  ;  and 
as  her  residence  was  on  the  way  to  the  Quaker 
meeting-house  in  Newtown,  it  became  a  place  of 
universal  resort  to  Friends  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  travelling  that  road, as  well  as  an  asylum 
for  benighted  wanderers.  When  Elizabeth  was 
asked  if  she  was  not  sometimes  afraid  of  way- 
farers, she  quietly  replied,  '*  Perfect  love  casteth 
out  fear."  And  true  it  was  that  she,  who  was 
so  bountiful  and  kind  to  all,  found  none  to  injure 
her. 

The  winter  was  drawing  to  a  close,  when  late 
one  evening  the  sound  of  sleigh-bells  was  heard 
and  the  crunching  of  snow  beneath  the  hoofs  of 
horses  as  they  passed  into  the  barn-yard  gate. 
The  arrival  of  travellers  was  too  common  an  oc- 
currence to  excito  or  disturb  the  well-ordered  fam- 
ily. Elizabeth  quietly  continued  her  knitting, 
merely  saying  to  one  of  the  men — *'  Joseph,  wilt 
thou  put  more  wood  on  the  fire  ?  These  ftiends, 
whoever  they  may  be,  will  doubtless  be  oold ;  for  I 
observed  at  nightfall  a  chilly  feeling  as  of  more 
snow  in  the  air." 

Great  logs  were  piled  in  the  capacious  chimney, 
and  the  llames  blazed  up  with  a  crackling  warmth, 
when  two  strangers  entered.  >  In  the  younger, 
Elizabeth  instantly  recognized  John  Estaugh, whose 
preaching  had  so  deeply  impressed  her  at  eleven 
years  of  age.  This  was  almost  like  a  glimpse  of 
home — ^her  dear  old  English  home !  She  stepped 
forward  with  more  than  usual  cordiality,  saying, 
*'  Thou  art  welcome,  friend  Estaugh,  the  more  so 
for  bein^  entirely  unexpected." 

'*  And  I  am  glad  to  see  thee,  Elizabeth,"  here> 
plied,  with  a  fViendly  shake  of  the  hand.  '*  It  was 
not  until  after  I  landed  in  America,  that  I  heard 
the  Lord  had  called  thee  hither  befbve  ine ;  bat  I 
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remember  tby  father  told  me  how  often  thou  hadst 
played  the  settler  in  the  woods  when  thou  wast 
qoite  a  litUe  girl.*' 

*'  I  am  bat  a  chOd  stOl,"  she  replied,  smiling. 

**  I  trust  thou  art,"  he  rejoined  ,  '*and  as  for 
these  strong  impressions  in  chrldhood,  I  have  heard 
of  many  cases  where  they  seemed  to  be  prophe- 
eies  sent  of  the  Lord.  When  I  saw  thy  father  in 
London,  I  had  even  then  an  indistinct  idea  that  I 
mii^ht  some  time  be  sent  to  America  on  a  religious 
▼isit." 

''  And  hast  then  forgotten,  friend  John,  the  ear 
of  Indian  com  which  my  father  begged  of  thee  for 
me?  Since  then  I  have  seen  it  growing  ;  and  a 
goodly  plant  it  is,  I  assure  thee.  See  !"  she  con- 
tinued, pointing  to  severar  bunches  of  ripe  corn, 
which  hong  in  their  braided  busies  against  the 
walls  of  the  ample  kitchen  :  <*  all  that,  and  more, 
oftine  from  the  com  left  with  my  father.  May  the 
good  seed  sown  by  thy  ministry  be  as  fruitful." 

**  Amen,**  replied  both  the  guests,  and  for  a  few 
moments  no  one  interrupted  the  silence.  Then 
they  talked  much  of  England.  John  E^taugh  had 
not  seen  any  of  the  Haddon  family  for  several 
years ;  but  he  brought  letters  from  them,  which 
came  by  the  same  ship,  and  he  had  information  to 

£'▼0  of  many  whose  names  were  as  familiar  as 
»iisehoId  words. 

The  next  morning  it  was  discovered  that  snow 
had  fallen  during  the  night  in  heavy  drifts,  and  the 
roads  were  impassable.  Elizabeth,  according  to 
her  usnal  custom,  sent  out  men,  oxen  and  sleeves, 
to  open  pathways  for  several  poor  families  and  for 
honseholds  whose  inmates  were  visited  by  illness. 
In  this  duty  John  Estaugh  and  his  friend  joined 
heartily,  and  none  of  the  laborers  worked  harder 
than  they.  When  he  returned  glowing  from  this 
exercise,  she  could  not  but  observe  that  the  excel- 
\eai  youth  had  a  goodly  countenance.  It  was  not 
physical  beauty,  for  of  that  he  had  little  ;  it  was 
that  cheerful,  child-like,  out-beaming  honesty  of 
expression  which  we  not  unfrequentlv  see  in  Grer- 
mans,  who  above  all  nations  look  as  if  they  carried 
a  cnrstal  heart  within  their  manly  bosoms. 

Two  days  after,  when  Elizabeth  went  to  visit 
her  patients  with  a  sled-load  of  medicines  and  pro- 
Tisions,  John  asked  permission  to  accompany  her. 
There  by  the  bedside  of  the  aged  and  the  suffering, 
she  saw  the  clear  sincerity  of  his  countenance 
warmed  up  with  rays  of  love,  while  he  spoke  to 
them  words  of  kindness  and  consolation ;  and  there 
she  heard  his  pleasant  voice  modulate  itself  into 
deeper  tenderness  of  expression  when  he  took  little 
children  in  his  arms. 

The  next  First  Day,  which  we  call  the  Sabbath, 
the  whole  family,  as  usual,  attended  Newtown 
meeting ;  and  there  John  Estaugh  was  gifted  with 
an  outDouring  of  the  spirit  in  his  ministry,  which 
sunk  dfeep  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  listened  to 
him.  Elizabeth  found  it  so  marvellously  applicable 
to  the  trials  and  temptations  of  her  own  soul,  that 
she  almost  deemed  it  was  spoken  on  purpose  for 
her.  She  said  nothing  of  this,  but  she  pondered 
upon  it  deeply.  Thus  did  a  few  days  of  united 
duties  make  them  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
each  other  than  they  could  have  been  by  years  of 
fashionable  intercourse. 

The  young  preacher  soon  after  bade  fiirewell,  to 
visit  other  meetings  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey. Elizabeth  saw  him  no  more  until  the  May 
foUowiog,  when  he  stopped  at  her  house  to  lodge, 
with  numerous  other  friends,  on  their  way  to  the 
quarterly  meeting  at  Salem. 


In  the  morning  quite  a  cavalcade  started  from 
her  hospitable  door,  on  horseback;  for  wagons 
were  then  unknown  in  New  Jersey.  John  Estaugh , 
always  kindly  in  his  impulses,  busied  himself  with 
helping  a  lame  and  very  ugly  old  woman,  and  left 
his  hostess  to  mount  her  horse  as  she  could.  Most 
young  women  would  have  felt  slighted ;  but  in 
Elizabeth's  noble  soul  the  quiet  deep  tide  of  feeling 
rippled  with  an  inward  joy.  "  He  is  always  kind- 
est to  the  poor  and  the  neglected,"  thought  she, 
"  verily  he  is  a  good  youth."  She  was  leaning 
over  the  side  of  her  horse,  to  adjust  the  buckle  of 
the  girth,  when  he  came  up  on  horseback  and  in- 
qnir&l  if  anything  was  out  of  order.  With  slight 
confusion  and  a  voice  less  calm  than  her  usual  ut- 
terance, she  replied,  "  Nothing,  friend  John  ;  I 
Mras  merely  looking  to  see  if  Joseph  had  buckled 
the  girth  securely."  They  trotted  along  leisurely 
behind  the  procession  of  guests,  speaking  of  the 
soil  and  climate  of  this  new  country,  and  how  won- 
derfully the  Lord  had  here  provided  a  home  for  his 
chosen  people.  Presently  the  girth  began  to  slip, 
and  the  saddle  turned  so  much  on  one  side  that 
Elizabeth  was  obliged  to  dismount.  It  took  some 
time  to  readjust  it,  and  when  they  again  started  the 
company  were  out  of  sight.  Tliere  was  brighter 
color  than  usual  in  the  maiden's  cheeks  and  un- 
wonted radiance  in  her  mild  deep  eyes.  AAer  a 
short  silence,  she  said,  in  a  voice  slightly  tremu- 
lous, *'  Friend  John,  I  have  a  subject  of  great  im- 
portance on  my  mind,  and  one  which  nearly  inter- 
ests thee.  I  am  strongly  impressed  that  the  Lord 
has  sent  thee  to  me  as  a  partner  for  life.  I  tell 
thee  my  impression  frankly,  but  not  without  calm 
and  deep  reflection  ;  for  matrimony  is  a  holy  rela- 
tion and  should  be  entered  into  with  all  sobriety. 
If  thou  hast  no  light  on  the  subject,  wilt  thou  ga- 
ther into  the  stillness,  and  reverently  listen  to  thy 
own  inward  revealings!  Thou  art  to  leave  this 
part  of  the  country  to-morrow,  and  not  knowing 
when  I  should  see  thee  again  I  felt  moved  to  teU 
thee  what  lay  upon  my  mind." 

The  young  man  was  taken  by  surprise ;  though 
accustomed  to  that  suppression  of  emotion,  which 
characterizes  his  religious  sect,  the  color  went  and 
came  rapidly  in  his  face,  for  a  moment ;  but  he 
soon  became  calmer,  and  replied,  "  This  thought 
is  new  to  me,  Elizabeth,  and  I  have  no  light  thereon. 
Thy  company  has  been  right  pleasant  to  me,  and 
thy  countenance  ever  reminds  me  of  William  Penn's 
title  page,  'Innocency  with  her  open  face.*  I 
have  seen  thy  kindness  to  the  poor,  and  the  wise 
management  of  thy  household.  I  have  observed, 
too,  thy  warm-heartedness  is  tempered  by  a  most 
excellent  discretion,  and  that  thy  speech  is  ever 
sincere.  Assuredly,  such  is  the  maiden  I  would 
ask  of  the  Lord,  as  a  most  precious  gift ;  but  I 
never  thought  of  this  in  connection  wiui  thee.  I 
came  to  this  country  solely  on  a  religious  visit,  and 
it  might  distract  my  mind  to  entertain  this  subject 
at  present.  When  I  have  discharged  the  duties  of 
my  mission,  we  will  speak  further." 

This  pure  transparency  of  motive  seemed  less 
wonderful  to  John  Estaugh  than  it  would  to  a  man 
more  accustomed  to  worldly  ways,  or  less  familiar 
with  the  simplicity  of  primitive  Quakers.  Never- 
theless, the  perfect  guilelessness  of  the  maiden 
endeared  her  to  his  honest  heart,  and  he  found  it 
difficult  to  banish  from  his  thoughts  the  important 
subject  she  had  suggested.  It  was  observable  in 
this  singular  courtship,  that  no  mention  was  made 
of  worldly  substance.  John  did  not  say,  "  I  am 
poor  and  thoa  art  rich ;"  he  did  not  eyen  think  of 
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it.  And  it  had  entered  Elizabeth^s  mind  only  io 
the  foToo  of  thankfulness  to  God  that  she  was  pro- 
vided with  a  home  large  enough  for  both. 

They  spoke  no  further  concerning  their  union, 
but  when  he  returned  to  England,  in  July*  he 
pressed  her  hand  affectionately,  as  he  said,  *' Fare- 
well, Elizabeth.  If  it  be  the  Lord's  will,  I  shall 
return  to  thee  soon."  He  lingered,  and  their  hands 
trembled  in  each  other's  clasp ;  then  drawing  her 
gently  toward  him,  he  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her 
open,  innocent  forehead.  She  looked  modestly 
into  his  clear  honest  eyes,  and  replied,  in  the  kind- 
est tones,  '*  Farewell,  friend  John,  may  the  Lord 
bless  thee  and  guide  thee." 

Li  October,  he  returned  to  America,  and  they 
were  soon  afler  married  at  Newtown  meeting,  ac- 
cording to  the  simple  form  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Neither  of  them  made  any  change  of  dress  for  the 
occasion,  and  there  was  no  wedding  feast.  With- 
out the  aid  of  priest  or  magistrate,  they  took  each 
other  by  the  hand,  and,  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses, calmly  and  solemnly  promised  to  be  kind 
and  faithful  to  each  other.  Their  mutual  promises 
were  recorded  in  the  church  books,  and  the  wedded 
pair  quietly  returned  to  their  happy  home,  with 
none  to  intrude  upon  those  sacred  hours  of  human 
life  :  when  the  heart  most  needs  to  be  left  alone 
with  its  own  deep  emotions. 

They  lived  together  nearly  forty  years  in  the 
greatest  unity.  During  that  period  she  three  times 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  to  visit  her  aged  parents ;  and 
he  occasionally  left  her  for  a  season  when  called 
abroad  to  preach.  These  temporary  separations 
were  felt  as  a  cross,  but  the  strong-hearted  woman 
always  cheerfully  gave  him  up  to  follow  his  own 
convictions  of  duty.  In  1742  he  parted  from  her, 
to  go  on  a  religious  visit  to  Tortola,  in  the  West 
In£es.  He  died  there  in  the  sixty-seventh  year 
of  his  age.  She  published  a  religious  tract  of  his, 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  preface,  entitled,  *' Elizabeth 
Estaugh*s  testimony  concerning  her  beloved  hus- 
band, John  Estaugh."  In  this  preface,  she  says 
— "  Since  it  pleased  Divine  Providence  so^iighly 
to  favor  me  with  being  the  near  companion  of  this 
dear  worthy,  I  must  give  some  small  account  of 
him.  Few,  if  any,  in  a  married  state,  ever  lived 
in  sweeter  harmony  than  we  did.  He  was  a  pat- 
tern of  moderation  in  all  things ;  not  lifted  up  in 
any  enjoyments,  nor  cast  down  at  disappointments. 
A  man  endowed  with  many  good  gifts,  which  ren- 
dered him  yer^  agreeable  to  his  friends,  and  much 
more  to  me,  his  wife,  to  whom  his  memory  is  most 
dear  and  precious." 

The  brick  tomb  in  which  he  was  buried  at  Tor- 
tola  is  still  pointed  out  to  Quaker  travellers,  one  of 
whom  recently  writes — "  By  a  circuitous  path 
through  a  dense  thicket,  we  came  to  the  spot  where 
Friends  once  had  a  meeting-house,  and  where  are 
buried  the  remains  of  several  of  our  valued  minis- 
ters, who  visited  this  island,  about  a  century  ago, 
from  a  sense  of  gospel  love.  Time  has  made  his 
ravages  upon  these  mansions  of  the  dead.  The 
acacia  spreads  thickly  its  thorny  branches  over 
them ;  near  them  the  century-blooming  aloe  is  lux- 
uriantly growing." 

Elizabeth  survived  her  excellent  husband  twenty 


years,  useful  and  honored  to  the  last.  The  MontUj 
Meeting  of  Haddonfield,  in  a  published  testimoiual, 
speak  of  her  thus :  '*  She  was  endowed  with  great 
natural  abilities,  which,  being  sanctified  by  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  were  much  improved,  whereby  she 
became  qualified  to  act  in  the  afiairs  of  the  church, 
and  was  a  serviceable  member,  having  been  clerk 
to  the  women's  meeting  nearly  fifty  years,  greatly 
to  their  satisfaction.  Slie  was  a  sincere  sympa- 
thizer with  the  afflicted,  of  a  benevolent  disposition, 
and  in  distributing  to  the  poor,  was  desirous  to  do 
it  in  a  way  most  profitable  and  durable  to  them, 
and  if  possible  not  to  let  the  right  hand  know  what 
the  left  hand  did.  Though  in  a  state  of  affluence 
as  to  this  world's  wealth,  she  was  an  example  of 
plainness  and  moderation.  Her  heart  and  house 
were  open  to  her  friends,  whom  to  entertain  seemed 
one  of  her  greatest  pleasures.  Prudently  cheerful 
and  well  knowing  the  value  of  friendship,  she  was 
careful  not  to  wound  it  herself  nor  to  encoorace 
others  in  whispering  supposed  faiUng^  or  weak- 
nesses. Her  last  illness  brought  great  bodily  pain, 
which  she  bore  with  much  calmness  of  mind  and 
sweetness  of  spirit.  She  departed  this  life  as  one 
falling  asleep,  full  of  days,  like  unto  a  shock  of 
com  fully  ripe." 

The  town  of  Haddonfield,  in  New  Jersey,  took 
its  name  from  her ;  and  the  tradition  concerning 
her  courtship  is  often  repeated  by  some  patriarch 
among  the  Quakers.  She  laid  out  an  extensive 
garden  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  which  during  her 
day  was  much  celebrated  for  its  herbs,  Tegetables 
and  fruits,  liberally  distributed  all  round  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  house  was  burned  down  years  ago, 
but  some  fine  old  yew  trees,  which  she  brought 
from  England,  are  still  pointed  out  on  the  site 
where  the  noble  garden  once  flourished.  Her 
medical  skill  is  so  well  remembered  that  the  old 
nurses  of  New  Jersey  still  recommend  Elizabeth 
Estaugh 's  salve  as  the  "  sovereignest  thing  on 
earth." 

[This  story  is  true.  We  sent  it  to  a  Venerable  friend 
who  lives  in  the  village,  and  although  she  thinks  tradi- 
tion has  colored  it,  she  pronoonoes  it  anthentic. 

We  will  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  placing  on  leeoid 
OUT  own  "  testinlbny  "  abont  Haddonfield.  We  spent  a 
year  there  at  school,  and  it  was  the  happiest  year  we  had 
ever  known.  It  was  then  a  very  small,  and  not  a  grow- 
ing place; — always  '*calm  as  a  summer's  morning." 
How  many  happy  walks  we  have  had  in  its  ricinity! 
How  many  happy  evenings  at  its  hospitable  firesides ! 
At  that  time  our  greatest  affliction  was  the  necessity  of 
going  to  (the  only  place  of  worship  in  town)  Friends' 
Meeting.  It  was  to  a  restless  and  unsubdued  spirit  truly 
a  "meeting  for  snflerings."— If  we  could  now  sit  down 
again  on  those  spotless  benches,  and  "  tnm  our  mind  in- 
ward," we  could  imagine  that  the  rustle  of  the  wind  pass- 
ing through  the  leaves  of  the  venerable  sycamores,  was 
the  voice  of  the  past,  mourning  with  us  over  the  waste  of 
life.  The  attachments  we  then  formed  have  never  been 
broken ;  have  never  been  weakened.  They  are  as  fresh 
in  the  heart  as  they  were  a  third  of  a  oentory  ago.  We 
love  to  dwell  upon  the  memory  of  our  excellent  teacher— 
our  patient,  gentle,  and  wise  friend,  Stephen  Munaoo 
Day.    He  went  to  his  reward  thirty  years  ago.]— E.  L. 
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[Tbb  short  article  opoiT  this  subject  which  we 
lately  copied  from  Chambers'  Journal,  reminded 
OB  of  one  which  appeared  thirty  years  ago  in  the 
Port  Folio,  a  journal  then  conducted  by  John  E. 
Hall,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia.  From  his  brother, 
who  was  the  publisher,  we  hare  received  the 
n amber  for  August,  1816,  and  copy  from  it  im 
ailiela  written  by  Dr.  BoUmann  at  the  editor's  xe- 
qoest. 

The  Port  Folio  was  for  many  years  at  the  head 
of  our  periodical  literature.  It  was  first  conducted 
by  Joseph  Dennie — and  for  a  while,  by  Nicholas 
Biddle.  We  are  informed  that  a  set  is  for  sale  in 
Philadelphia,  in  47  volumes,  price  135  dollars.  If 
any  public  library  in  this  vicinity  wishes  to  buy  it, 
addxess  Mr.  Harrison  Hall,  Philadelphia.] 

An  aammt  of  an  Attempt  ^  made  by  Dr.  Bottmann, 
a  Hanoverian,  and  Irancis  K,  Huger,  Esq.,  an 
American,  to  liberate  M.  de  la  Fayette  from  Jus 
confinement  in  the  Castle  of  Ohnutz, 

[The  following  narrative  of  an  attempt  to  rescue 
the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  from  his  imprisonment 
at  Olmulz,  made  in  the  month  of  November, 
1794,  by  Dr.  Erich  BoUmann,  from  the  electorate 
oi  Hanover,  and  Francis  K.  Huger,  Esq.,  of 
South  Carolina,  and  of  the  previous  circumstances 
which  led  to  it — would  never  have  been  written, 
had  not  a  ihost  lame  and  imperfect  account  of  that 
transaction  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual 
Register  for  the  year  1809.  If  the  recollection  of 
that  event  deserved  to  be  revived,  perhaps  the 
wish  is  excusable  that  its  history  should  be  known 
correctly.] 

Mr.  E.  BoUmann,  having  graduated,  as  doctor 
of  medicine  and  surgerv,  at  the  university  of  Got- 
tingen,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1791,  departed  on 
a  journey  through  the  southern  parts  of  Germany, 
and  through  France,  in  pursuit  of  medical  knowl- 
edge. He  staid  successively  at  Wartzburg, 
Mentz,  Strasburg,  &c.,  and  arrived  at  Paris  in  the 
month  of  January,  1792,  already  much  shaken  in 
his  professional  faith,  from  the  great  diversity  of 
medical  opinions,  and  medical  proceedings,  which 
he  observed  among  celebrated  practitioners,  in  va- 
rious places,  while  all  pretended  equally  to  suc- 
cess, and  commanded  confidence  ;  generally  more 
the  result  of  prudence  and  dexterity  than    of 


He  resided  at  Paris  in  the  hotel  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward, on  the  Boulevard,  attending  the  lectures  of 
the  skilful  and  amiable  Dessault,  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  and  practising  among  the  poor ;  whom  he 
attended,  at  their  houses,  gratis,  agreeably  to 
notice  in  the  public  prints,  in  order  to.  have  an  op- 
portunity of  collecting  a  stock  of  facts  of  his  own 
observation,  and  of  acquiring  experience. 

While  thus  engaged,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
become,  at  the  same  time,  deeply  interested  in  the 
momentous  events  which  were  daily  passing 
around  him,  and  not  to  form  an  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  principal  characters  then  prominent  on 
the  theatre  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  constituent,  or  national  assembly,  had  just 
finished  their  labors.  The  new  constitution  had 
been  adopted  and  sworn  to  by  the  king  and  the 
people.     The  legislative    assembly,  under  that 


constitution,  were  in  session,  and  divided  into  two 
parties,  the  Jacobins  and  the  Feuillanis;  the  for- 
mer of  which  advanced  with  steady,  well-concert- 
ed, and  measured  steps,  towards  the  completion 
of  those  deeds  of  disorganization  and  horror  which 
soon  succeeded,  and  which  the  latter,  though  they 
foresaw  and  feared,  were  unable  to  prevent. 

The  doctor  observed  the  struggles  between  the 
parties,  and  studied  the  character  of  the  principal 
actors  with  the  more  attention,  as  'he  then  recxi- 
larly  corresponded  with  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished literary  men  of  his  native  country,  who 
encouraged  and  gave  publicity  to  his  political 
communicfitions. 

From  the  facts  which  fell  under  his  notice,  and 
generally  from  what  he  heard  and  saw,  he  formed 
the  opinion,  which  he  has  never  since  had  occa- 
sion to  alter,  that  the  party  called  Feuillanis,  though 
unable  to  overcome  their  opponentftF— because  re- 
strained by  principle  in  the  choice  of  their  means 
— were  by  far  the  most  estimable  men  of  any  that 
became  conspicuous  in  the  early  days  of  the  revo- 
lution,  and,  it  may  now  be  added,  of  any  that  have 
become  conspicuous  since.  It  consisted  chiefly  of 
honest  enthusiasts,  sincerely  wishing  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  free  and  well  regulated  government — a 
true  representation  of  the  people,  a  vigorous  ex- 
ecutive, and  the  supremacy  of  the  laws.  Some  of 
them,  like  Talleyrand,  saw  well  that  these  ad- 
vantages would  not  be  speedily  obtained,  yet  could 
act  no  other  part  than  they  did ;  while  the  greater 
number  unfortunately  knew  not,  that,  for  a  nation 
to  be  free,  it  is  by  no  means  sufi&cient,  as  has  been 
imagined,  that  she  tnlls  to  be  so.  A  free  government 
requires  essentially  the  habits  of  free  men  in  those 
to  be  governed.  Where  these  habits  happen  not 
to  exist,  as  a  result  of  fortunate  circumstances,  no 
earthly  power  can  rapidly  create  them,  and  attempts 
at  political  freedom,  in  this  situation,  will  forever 
produce  nothing,  except  the  tyranny  of  unprincipled 
demagogues  or  military  leaders,  and  a  more  abject 
condition  of  the  people,  till,  perhaps — after  a  long 
succession  of  convulsions  and  slaughter — a  new,  a 
thinned  and  suffering  generation  becomes  suscep- 
tible of  a  better  order  of  things. 

Lally  de  Tolendal,  Talleyrand,  Narbonne,  La 
Fayette,  the  Lameths,  the  Montmorencys,  Jou- 
court,  &c.  &c.,  were  among  the  most  prominent 
in  this  party. 

The  lOth  of  August  arrived.  The  Thuilleries 
were  taken  by  an  armed  mob,  and  not  a  Parisian 
mob  even,  but  a  set  of  villains,  collected  all  over 
France,  and  brought  to  the  capital  for  that  very 
purpose,  of  a  figure  and  aspect  so  hideous,  as  to  be 
absolutely  beyond  the  conception  of  any  American 
reader.  The  Swiss  guard  of  the  king  was  mur- 
dered; the  king  himself  imprisoned.  The  doctor 
had  been  on  the  scene  of  action  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day ;  then  at  the  legislative  assembly, 
where  they  indecently  debated,  in  the  presence  of 
the  king  and  his  family,  how  to  dispose  of  them. 
He  spent  the  evening  with  a  friend  in  the  Faux- 
bourg  St.  Germain,  and,  at  a  late  hour,  had  to  tra< 
verse  the  city  to  reach  his  home. — Dead  bodies 
were  strewed  over  the  pavement.  The  artificiali 
day  of  festivity  prevailed,  but  not  a  soul  was  to  he- 
seen  in  the  streets,  except  here  and  there  a  group > 
of  armed,  half  naked  men  ;  not  a  voice  was  to  be 
heard,  except  now  and  then  the  horrid  yell  of  vive* 
la  nation  ! 

The  Jacobins  reigned.  Murderers  in  pay  para- 
ded the  streets.  Numerous  lists  of  proscribed i 
persons  existed,  and  were  hourly  making  out.. 
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ATTEMPT  TO  LIBBRATB  LAFATETTS. 


The  barriers  of  Paris  were  shot. — ^When  things 
had  come  to  this  state,  the  doctor  was  called  upon 
by  the  minister  of  the  Swedish  chapel,  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  desired  to  accompany  him  to 
Madame  de  Stael. — She  wished  to  see  the  doctor 
on  the  subject  of  the  Count  de  Narbonne.  This 
gentleman  was  one  of  the  proscribed,  most  eagerly 
sought  for,  and  the  mob  had  already  several  times 
assembled  before  the  hotel  of  the  Swedish  ambas- 
sador, and  threatened  to  search  it,  presuming, 
from  his  intimacy  there,  that  the  count  had  sought 
refuge  under  its  roof. 

The  extraordinary  talents  of  this  distinguished 
lady,  and  her  confidence,  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
arouse  any  man  to  jsome  unusual  exertion  ;  but  she 
stood  not  in  need  of  them  on  this  occasion.  The 
situation  spoke.  She  felt  herself  in  some  measure 
responsible  for  Narbonne's  fate.  She  suffered  in 
the  extreme.  The  doctor  promised  to  reflect,  and 
to  return. 

He  went  immediately  to  see  Lord  Gower,  the 
British  ambassador,  and,  as  a  Hanoverian,  obtained 
from  him  a  passport  for  England.  This  passport 
he  took  to  Mr.  Le  Brun,  the  minister  for  foreign 
afl!airs,  who  kept  it,  and  gave  another  in  exchange, 
which  he  presented  to  Mr.  Petion,  then  mayor  of 
Paris,  and  the  democratic  idol  of  the  day,  who 
countersigned  it,  and  thus  the  doctor  became  pos- 
sessed of  one  document,  for  himself,  in  perfect 
order. 

To  obtain  another  for  the  count  seemed  difficult. 
Many  expedients  were  thought  of,  attempted,  and 
abandoned.  The  person  who  should  furnish  the 
name  would  be  necessarily  involved  in  some  risk. 
The  business  could  be  proposed  but  to  few,  and 
those  few  declined  it.  At  last,  the  doctor  pre- 
yailed  on  a  German,  a  native  of  Alsace,  a  young 
man  of  great  worth,  his  friend,  and  now  a  respecta- 
ble merchant  in  London,  to  go  with  him  to  Lord 
Gower,  where  he  made  him  pass  for  a  Hanove- 
rian, and  obtained  for  him  a  passport,  as  he  had 
previously  for  himself.  This  document  was  again 
exchanged  at  the  office  of  foreign  afl%urs,  and  the 
new  passport  received  the  signature  of  the  mayor. 

He  then  bought  a  postchaise,  ordered  the  horses 
to  be  at  the  door  of  his  hotel  on  Monday,  the  20th 
August,  1792,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
on  the  evening  preceding  took  Narbonne  to  his 
lodgings,  where  he  passed  the  night. 

The  horses  came  at  the  hour  appointed,  and 
both  took  their  seats  in  the  chaise. 

The  doctor,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  proceedings 
at  the  gates  of  Paris,  had  passed  previously 
through  several  of  them,  on  various  pretexts,  but 
not  through  that  which  he  was  finally  to  pass  with 
the  count,  for  fear  of  exciting  attention.  The 
production  of  his  passport  had  always  proved  suffi- 
cient to  procure  him  egress  and  reiidmittance, 
without  being  obliged  to  descend  front  the  car- 
riage, or  to  undergo  an  examination.  The  same 
was  therefore  expected  now,  and  the  reader  may 
judge  how  great  was  the  surprise  of  our  travellers, 
when  they  were  stopped  by  a  sentinel,  shortly 
after  having  entered  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  which 
leads  to  the  gate  of  the  same  name,  and  to  the 
road  to  Boulogne  and  Calais.  They  produced 
their  passports,  but  the  sentinel  would  not  look  at 
them.  "  My  orders  are,"  he  said,  "  to  make 
every  traveller  step  out,  and  walk  into  the  guard- 
room, where  your  papers  will  be  examined." 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  criticalness  of  this  mo- 
ment, it  is  necessary  to  know  that  the  Count  de 
Narbonne  had  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 


^aris ;  that  he  had  just  been  mintster  of  w«r,  md 
had  repeatedly  spoke  in  that  capacity  at  the  bar  of 
the  legislative  assembly;  that  he  was  tall  and 
portly,  known  to  thousands,  of  an  appearance  too 
commanding  and  distinguished  easily  to  be  forgot- 
ten, and  on  this  occasion  but  ill  disguised  by  a  bloe 
English  great  coat,  taken  from  the  wardrobe  of 
Talleyrand,  who  had  had  the  address,  pievioosly 
to  this  epoch,  to  have  himself  sent  in  a  diplotnatie 
capacity  to  England,  where  he  resided  with  Mr. 
De  ChauveHn,  the  nominal  French  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  St.  James. 

Hesitation  would  have  been  destruction.  The 
doctor  stepped  out  boldly,  and  Narbonne  followed 
him.  On  entering  the  guard-room,  he  saw  before 
him  from  twenty  to  thirty  men,  of  the  natioaal 
guards,  on  their  feet.    He  anticipated  qnestions  by 

saying  at  once,  '*  My  name  is ,  and  that  of  this 

gentleman .    He  does  not  speak  a  word  of 

French.  I  serve  him  as  interpreter.  We  came 
from  England  to  witness  the  events  of  the  Freneh 
revolution,  and  are  distressed  exceedingly  to  be 
obliged,  by  our  private  concerns,  to  return  to  Eng^- 
land  at  a  period  when  these  events  become  more 
interesting  than  ever."  "  What  do  they  think," 
replied  a  voice,  "  in  England  of  our  revolution!" 
The  doctor  did  not  fail  to  answer  promptly,  and  to 
say  everything,  his  imagination  could  suggest, 
that  might  rivet  their  attention  and  please  them. 
The  conversation  was  protracted  during  half  an 
hour,  and  Narbonne  in  the  mean  while  kept  in  the 
back  ground,  gaped,  and  sometimes  uttered  an 
English  corse  of  impatience.  They  at  last  took 
the  papers,  looked  at  them,  and  showed  the  trav- 
ellers up  stairs,  where  there  was  a  secretary,  who 
put  underneath  his  **  visi"  This  ceremony  gone 
through,  they  at  last  regained  their  seat  in  the 
postchaise^  and  drove  off*. 

Similar,  but  less  trying  scenes,  occurred  twice 
or  three  times  on  the  road  to  Boulogne,  where 
they  arrived  at  three  in  the  afternoon  on  Toesday. 
A  packet  was  just  ready.  It  blew  a  gale,  but  fair. 
At  seven  they  drank  tea  at  Dover. 

On  the  day  following  they  proceeded  to  London, 
and  thenoe  to  Kensington,  m  its  vicinity,  when 
they  met  Talleyrand,  and  were  soon  anerwarde 
joined  by  Montmorency,  Jouoourt,  and  others  of 
the  same  political  persuasion.  They  had  not  been 
there  long  when  accounts  arrived  of  the  horrible 
massacres  at  Paris  on  the  second  and  third  of  Sep- 
tember. 

The  doctor  continued  for  several  snoeessive 
weeks  in  the  delightful  society  of  these  people,  all 
remarkable  for  upright  patnotic  intentions,  and 
some  of  them  for  brilUant  wit,  exquisite  taste,  and 
the  most  splendid  acquirements.  He  then  resumed 
his  literary  occupations  in  London,  and  had  been 
engaged  in  them  for  some  time  when  he  was  vistl- 
ed  by  the  celebrated  Connt  Lally  de  Tolendal, 
.whose  talents  and  eloquence  had  rendered  him  so 
conspicuous  in  the  constituent  assembly.  He  pro- 
posed to  him  to  proceed  to  Berlin,  as  the  bearer 
of  a  memorial  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  which  had 
for  its  object  to  prevail  on  that  monarch  to  release 
from  captivity  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  then 
confined  in  the  citadel  of  Magdeburg.  On  living 
the  army,  when  he  found  that,  after  the  revolution 
of  the  10th  of  August,  he  was  on  the  point  of  be- 
coming a  victim  to  the  fury  of  the  Jacobins,  he  had 
been  most  unjustly  arrested  by  the  Anstrians, 
when  passing  their  lines,  and  delivered  over  to  the 
king  of  Prussia,  whose  strong  plaoes  happened  lo 
be  more  contiguons. 


ATTn7T  TO  UBBUTB  LAFATBTTB. 


The  doctor  aeoepted  ibm  ptopoflition,  ud  a  few 
dmjK  afterwarda — haring  Toceived  his  papeia  and 
iartraedonB— left  Londoa  for  the  place  of  his  dea- 
ttimlioo. 

Oa  hia  arrival  at  Berlin,  finding  the  king  abaent, 
he  proceeded  to  Rheinsberg',  then  the  reaidence  of 
Prinee  Henry  of  Proasia,  brother'  to  the  great 
Frederick  t  to  whom  he  had  been  furnished  with 
totrodttctory  letters.  He  found  him  Burroonded 
with  aeTend  literary  men  of  distinction,  among 
whom  was  the  chevaJier  de  Booffler,  known  by  the 
heaoty  of  his  poetical  compositiona.  The  prince 
lived  with  these  persons  a  life  of  elegant  letire- 
naeot,  and  took  no  part  in  public  afiairs ;  yet,  from 
the  inlbnnation  the  doctor  received  dnring  the 
week  of  his  residence  with  the  prince,  he  pei^ 
eeivad  at  once  that  his  mission  would  be  unsuo- 
eeaafal. 

0&  the  return  of  the  king,  he  deliyered,  at  Bet^ 
lin,  to  the  marquis  de  Luchesini,  then  minister  for 
foreign  aitairs,  the  memorial  with  which  he  had 
been  charged,  and,  after  aome  interviews  on  the 
aabject,  was  finally  informed  that  the  request  could 
not  be  seceded  to,  because  the  Marauia  de  la  Fay- 
ette was  not  the  king's  prisoner.  He  had  mermy 
taken  charge  of  him,  but,  unwilling  that  the  odium 
of  hia  captirity  should  €aX\  any  longer  on  himself, 
was  now  determined  to  deliver  him  over  to  the  Aus- 
trian government. 

The  doctor  departed  with  this  reply,  and  made 
aome  stay  at  Hamburg,  where  a  journalist  had  soc- 
oeeded  in  esmblishing  some  channel  of  intelligence 
with  the  prisoner  at  Magdeburg.  He  was  required 
by  the  friends  of  the  marquis  at  London  to  see 
whether  some  advantage  might  not  be  derived  from 
this  circumstance,  and-  found  himself  therefore 
obliged  to  communicate  on  the  subject  with  the 
journalist,  though  fearing,  from  the  worlhleaa  char- 
acter of  the  man,  that  he  should  be  betnyed. 
What  be  apprehended  happened.  The  sentinels, 
who  guarded  La  Fayette  at  Magdeburg,  and  his 
companions  in  arms,  who  had  been  arrested  at  the 
aame  time,  and  were  confined  vrith  him— were  sud- 
denly doubled,  and  all  the  padlocks  changed.  A 
few  weeks  later  the  prisonera  were  removed  to 
Neisse,  in  Silesia,  and  soon  afWrwaids  escorted  to 
the  Austrian  frontier. 

The  friends  of  the  marqnis  in  England,  were 
BOW,  of  course,  in  the  greatest  distress,  and  the 
more  uneasy,  as  they  had  totally  lost  sight  of  the 
prisoner,  whose  health  they  besides  knew  to  have 
greatly  suffered  in  consequence  of  his  confinement. 
They  entreated  the  doctor  to  return  to  Germany, 
to  tnce  him,  to  estabtish  some  intelligence  with 
him,  and,  if  possible,  since  representations  availed 
not,  to  procure  his  liberation  by  any  praicticable 
meana. 

The  doctor  had  become  more  and  more  attached 
to  the  friends  of  the  marquis,  and  to  his  caus6.  He 
considered  his  imprisonment,  as  it  certainly  was, 
in  the  highest  degree  unjustifiable,  and  unjust. 
He  felt  dso  gradually  more  dtspoaed  to  abandon 
his  regular  career,  because  increased  observation 
convinced  him  that  he  had  been  brought  up  to  a 
profession  devoid  of  a  aolid  basis ;  in  which,  as  in 
mattere  of  creed,  there  was  no  other  retreat  from 
harassing  doubts  and  perplexities  than  a  blind  ad- 
herence to  some  system;  and  in  the  pnnnit  of 
which,  a  wise  and  good  man — at  least  while  the 
bnin  remained  unclouded  and  free— could  hope  for 
no  greater  satisfaction  than  that  of  protecting  the 
patients  who  might  be  attended  against  the  evils 
whidi  the  dogmatic  hardihood  of  an  ordinary  prao- 
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tilioner  might  possibly  have  infiicted.  These  in- 
ducementa  were  strengthened  by  another.  He  had 
formed,  while  at  Hamburg,  an  attachment  to  one 
of  the  most  distinguished,  and  certainly  the  moat 
aocompliahed  lady  of  that  city,  which  was  as 
wanniy  returned,  and  countenanced  by  most  of  her 
relations.  It  was  opposed,  however,  and  naturally 
enough,  b^  her  parents,  who  could  see  nothing 
flattering  in  the  connexion  with  a  gentleman  with- 
out a  fortune  and  without  a  name.  He  foimd  him- 
sdf,  therefore,  on  his  return  to  London,  in  a  tone 
of  mind  which  would  naturally  dispose  him  to  seek 
distinction  and  success,  rather  by  the  prompt  means 
of  some  romantic  effort,  than  by  steady  labor  in  a 
beaten  track,  by  which,  in  common,  they  are  slow- 
ly, but  surely,  and  perhaps  more  meritoriously  ao- 
quired. 

He  therefore  readily  complied  with  the  wishea 
of  the  friends  of  the  marquis,  left  England  in  June, 
1794,  and  traversed  Germany  as  a  traveller  in  pur- 
suit of  instruction  and  knowledge.  After  a  short 
stay  in  Saxony,  he  proceeded  to  Silesia,  and  there 
ascertained  that  La  Fayette,  after  some  detention 
at  Neisse,  had  actually  been  surrendered  to  the 
Austrian  government ;  a  detachment  of  Austrian 
troops  having  received  him  and  his  fellow-prisonen 
on  tne  Austrian  fh)ntier,  and  taken  the  route  to- 
wards Olmutz. 

Previous  to  following  him,  it  became  requisite 
to  reconnoitre  the  country  along  the  frontier,  and, 
if  possible,  to  fix  on  some  place  that  might  serve  as 
a  tkmoanxj  retreat,  and  of  which  Advantage  might 
be  taiEen,  m  case  an  opportunity  should  present 
itself,  of  rescuing  the  marquis  from  captivity. 
None  seemed  better  calculated  for  this  purpose 
than  Tamowitz,  conti^ous  to  the  frontier  of  Po- 
land, and  not  a  day's  journey  distant  from  that  of 
Austrian  Silesia.  The  Prussian  government  pos- 
sessed there  extensive  lead  mines,  which  were  un- 
der the  direction  of  Count  Rheden.  On  viewing 
these  mines,  and  passing  some  time  with  the 
count,  the  doctor  satiafied  himself  that  the  situa- 
tion of  the  latter  was  such  as  to  afifbrd  him  am- 
ple means  to  shelter  a  fugitive  traveller  from  all 
pursuit,  wbile,  at  the  same  time,  the  liberal  tenor 
of  his  sentiments,  and  the  energy  of  his  character, 
inspired  the  fullest  confidence  that  he  would  not, 
on  such  anv  emergency,  be  wanting  in  aeal  to  pro- 
mote the  success  of  an  enterprise  undertaken  from 
pure  and  honorable  motives.  Tamowitz,  ther&> 
fore,  was  the  place  kept  in  view  for  the  purpose 
of  a  temporary  retreat,  if  required,  without,  how- 
ever, givmg  tiie  count  the  most  distant  idea  of 
what  was  meditated.  This  point  settled  in  his 
mind,  he  proceeded  towards  Olmutz,  a  strong  Ans 
trian  fortress  in  Monvia,  on  the  high  road  to  Vien- 
na, from  which  it  is  distant  about  one  hundred  and 
fifhr  miles. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  that  the  police  in  the 
Austrian  dominion  is  more  rigorous  than  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe,  France  alone  i>erhaps  ex- 
cepted. The  secret  agents  of  the  main  oflice  of 
police  at  Vienna  are  spread  over  the  whole  coun- 
try. Strangere,  in  particular,  are  watched,  and  if 
by  their  conduct  or  expressions  they  cause  the 
least  uneasiness,  they  are  put  under  what  is  there 
termed  die  first  degree  of  arrest — that  is,  one  of 
the  agents  of  the  police,  unknown  to  the  person 
suspected,  is  directed  to  follow  him,  in  some  suita- 
ble disguise,  wherever  he  may  go,  to  watch  him 
from  morning  to  night,  and  to  keep,  as  much  as 
possible,  an  exact  account  of  all  his  conduct  and 
movements,  and  even  of  hia  conversations.    It  has 
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often  happened,  when  a  suspected  person  experi- 
eoeed  the  further  degrees  of  arrest,  that  is,  he  was 
Bctaally  seized,  that  he  found  in  the  hands  of  the 
tribunal  before  which  he  was  conducted,  a  minute 
journal  of  all  his  transactions  for  many  months,  and 
sometimes  for  years  preceding.  At  the  period  of 
which  we  speak,  the  watchfulness  of  the  police 
was  even  greater  than  usual,  because  the  events  in 
France,  and  those  in  Poland,  where  a  revolution 
had  just  been  crushed  by  the  united  efforts  of  the 
surrounding  powers,  rendered  all  governments  un- 
easy. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  utmost  caution 
Mras  indispensable  to  success,  and  information  be* 
came  the  more  difficult  to  obtain,  as  all  direct 
inquiry  would  inevitably  have  led  to  suspicion. 

The  doctor  understood,  however,  that  a  number 
of  state  prisoners  were  detained  at  Olmutz,  whose 
names  were  so  carefuUy  concealed,  that,  even  in 
the  orders  concerning  them,  they  were  only  desig- 
nated by  their  respective  numbers.  They  there- 
fore remained  unknown  to  the  public,  particularly 
since  tho^  who  occasionally,  in  their  official  duty, 
approached  them,  by  the  regulations  adopted,  were 
bound,  as  it  were,  not  to  know  them,  though  the 
prisoners  themselves  should  reveal  their  names.  It 
seemed  highly  probable  that  the  Marquis  de  la  Fay- 
ette was  one  of  them,  because  the  detachment 
which  received  him  and  his  companions  at  the 
frontier  had  certainly  taken  the  road  to  Olmutz, 
and  no  removal  of  state  prisoners  from  that  place 
had  taken  place  lately.  The  doctor  took  it  there- 
fore at  once  for  granted,  and,  in  viewing  the  differ- 
ent curiosities  of  the  place,  went  also  to  the  hospi- 
tal, where  he  examined  everything  with  particular 
attention,  begged  leave  to  observe  the  progress  of 
some  critical  cases,  and  endeavored  to  form  an  ac^ 
qoaintance  with  the  first  surgeon.  He  knew  that 
the  health  of  the  marquis  was  delicate,  that  for  this 
reason,  and  from  the  desire  to  multiply  contacts, so 
natural  to  persons  confined,  he  would  not  omit 
seeking  medical  ai<l ;  and  that,  of  all  the  medical 
men  in  Olmutz,  this  military  surgeon  was  the  most 
likely  to  be  charged  with  attending  him. 

The  surgeon  proved  to  be  a  man  of  intelligence, 
probity,  and  feeling.  After  several  interviews, 
when  the  conversation  turned  on  the  effect  of  moral 
impressions  on  the  constitution,  the.  doctor — draw- 
ing a  pamphlet  from  his  pocket — said  abruptly, 
"since  we  are  on  this  subject — you  attend  the 
state  prisoners  here— La  Fayette  is  among  them — 
his  health  must  be  impaired.    Show  him  this  pam- 

Ehlet.  Tell  him  a  traveller  left  it  with  you,  who 
itely  saw  in  London  all  the  persons  named  in  it, 
his  particular  friends.  That  they  are  well,  and 
continue  attached  to  him  as  much  as  ever.  This 
intelligence  will  do  him  more  good  than  all  your 
drugs." — At  the  same  moment  he  laid  the  pam- 
phlet on  the  table,  and  perceiving  the  surgeon 
knew  not  rightly  what  to  reply,  changed  the  con- 
versation, and  shortly  after  left  him. 

From  his  manner  it  became  sufficiently  apparent 
that  La  Fayette  was  at  Olmutz,  and  that  the  sur- 
geon saw  him.  If  he  therefore  delivered  the  pam- 
phlet, tlie  hint  was  given,  and  the  marquis  would 
probably  improve  the  opportunity  to  0|>erate  on  the 
feelings  of  this  good  man,  and  to  contrive  a  further 
communication. 

When  the  doctor  returned  to  the  surgeon,  after 
the  lapse  of  some  days,  the  latter  mentioned  of  his 
own  accord  that  he  had  delivered  the  pamphlet 
that  the  marquis  reioiced  at  having  received  intelli- 
genoe  of  his  friends,  but  that  he  wished  to  learn 


some  more  particulars  respecting  the  mtoations  of 
one  or  two  of  them  whom  he  named.  On  hearing 
this,  the  doctor,  appearing  to  have  accidentally 
about  him  some  white  paper,  but  which  in  fact  had 
been  prepared  for  the  emergency,  sat  immediately 
down,  and  wrote  a  few  lines  in  French,  which  Ian- 
gua^e  the  surgeon  understood,  in  reply  to  the  in- 
quiries made,  and  finished  with  the  sentence,  ^'  I  am 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  addressing  you  these  few 
words,  which,  when  read  with  your  usual  warmth, 
will  afford  to  a  heart  like  yours  some  consolation." 
— ^The  paper  had  been  previously  written  over  with 
sympathetic  ink,  a  writing  invbible  unless  brought 
out  by  the  application  of  heat.  This  means  of  oon- 
Yejring  secret  intelligence  had  been  so  often  used 
during  the  French  revolution,  that  it  was  thought 
the  slight  hint  given  would  be  sufficient — and  so  it 
proved.  The  surgeon  took  the  paper,  and  thus  the 
marquia  became  acquainted  with  the  true  motive 
of  the  doctor's  journey,  and  with  his  readiness  to 
run  for  him  all  hazards,  and  to  serve  him  in  aoj 
practicable  way.  At  the  same  •tune  it  was  staled, 
tl^t  the  mode  in  which  the  marquis  could  be  served 
must  be  pointed  out  by  himself,  since  too  macb 
care  could  not  be  used  to  guard  against  suspicioo, 
and  since  he  alone,  from  within,  could  judge  vrhat 
might  be  attempted  from  without,  with  any  chance 
of  success :  that,  for  the  same  reason,  it  became 
expedient  for  the  doctor,  after  having  succeeded  in 
establishing  this  communication,  to  leave  Olmots: 
that  he  should  proceed  to  Vienna,  but  certainly  re- 
turn in  a  monu  or  two,  under  some  convenient 
pretext;  flattering  himself  that  this  interval  would 
be  improved  in  devising  and  maturing  a  mode  of 
attaining  the  great  object. 

Accordingly  he  proceeded  to  Vienna  on  the  day 
following,  where  it  was,  in  every  respect,  necessa- 
ry to  spend  some  time,  in  order  to  be  consistent 
with  regard  to  the  ostensible  object  of  his  travels, 
and  where  alone  he  could  provide,  without  exciting 
attention,  those  resources  which  the  occasion  might 
require. 

During  his  stay  at  Vienna  he  mixed  much  with 
society,  and  formed  many  valuable  connexions,  bat 
he  confided  his  designs  to  no  person  whatever. 
He  had  also  a  carriage  built,  in  which  there  were 
contrived  convenient  places  for  conveying  secretly 
a  variety  of  articles,  such  as  rope-ladders,  cords,  a 
number  of  tools  for  cutting  iron  bars,  and  for  simi- 
lar purposes— of  all  of  which  he  procured  a  sppplyi 
to  have  them  in  readiness  should  they  be  required. 
These  general  preparations  having  been  made,  he 
visited  several  gentlemen  on  their  estates  in  MoiSr 
via,  and  took  an  opportunity  of  again  touching  at 
Olmutz,  where  he  just  called  on  the  surgeon,  who 
returned  him  the  pamphlet,  formerly  left  for  the 
marquis.  On  examining  it,  he  found  that  the  mu^ 
gins  had  been  written  over  with  sympathetic  ink— 
lime  juice— «nd,  on  applying  heat,  he  learnt  ihst 
the  marquis,  on  account  of  his  enfeebled  state  of 
health,  after  repeated  applications,  had  at  last  ol^ 
tained  permission  to  take  an  airing,  in  a  carria^t 
at  stated  days  in  the  week,  accompanied  by  a  mili- 
tary guard ;  and  that  by  /ar  the  easiest  mode  to 
restore  him  to  liberty,  would  be  to  attack  the  gn^Td 
on  one  of  these  excursions,  and  then  to  take  bin 
off. 

Having  read  this,  the  doctor  contrived  to  fall  w 
with  the  surgeon,  to  whom  he  verbally  mentioned, 
that  he  had  just  received  important  intelligeooe 
from  England,  which  would  oblige  him  shoitly  ^ 
return  to  London  :  that  he  was  immediately  going 
to  Vienna,  to  arrange  his  affiurs,  but  shoidd  he 
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back  in  a  fsw  days,  and  woald  then  have  finally  to 
take  leave  of  him. — ^This,  he  had  no  donht,  would 
b«  repeated  to  the  marquis,  and  he  sufficient  for  his 
ioformation. 

He  did  not,  however,  set  off  from  Olmotz  hefoie 
lie  had  ascertained  and  observed  in  what  manner 
iHe  naarquis  was  guarded  when  taking  his  rides. 
He  sat  in  an  open  carriage,  with  an  officer  by  his 
side,  a  driver  on  the  box,  and  two  armed  soldiers 
standing  behind. 

No  time  was  now  to  be  lost,  but  how  to  proceed 
a«emed  difficult.  The  doctor  was  alone,  without  a 
confidant,  without  even  a  servant  that  could  be  de- 
pended on,  and  by  no  means  abundantly  supplied 
"with  money.  Under  such  circumstances,  success 
could  only  be  expected  from  simplicity  of  design 
and  boldness  of  execution.  Yet,  it  became  indis- 
pensable to  have  at  least  one  coadjutor,  who  should 
be  in  the  secret,  and  he  chose  for  this  purpose  a 
Toung  American  gentleman,  from  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  Francis  Kinloch  Huger,  With  whom  he  had 
become  accidentally  acquainted  at  Vienna.  He 
had  found  him  possessed  of  a  warm  heart  and  a 
resolute  mind.  Like  many  of  his  countrymen,  he 
entertained  the  highest  regard  for  the  marquis,  and 
lamented  his  fate.  He  ha<],  besides,  often^  men- 
tioned in  conversation,  that  La  Fayette,  on  arriv- 
ing in  America,  first  landed  at  his  father's  house, 
and  there  often  used  to  have  him  on  his  knees, 
when  a  boy.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  seem- 
ed that  he  might  be  safely  trusted ;  nor  was  the 
confidence  misplaced.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Hu- 
ger entered  into  the  doctor's  views  with  a  zeal  and 
a  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  marquis,  the  more 
honorable  to  his  character,  as  they  sprang  from  the 
purest  motives  of  national  gratitude  and  the  love  of 
right. 

The  plan  agreed  on,  their  intention  of  returning 
together  to  England,  was  announced  to  their  re- 
apective  friends.  Two  saddle  horses  were  pur- 
chased, the  better  to  view  the  country  as  they 
travelled  along,  and  a  steady  groom  was  engaged 
to  attend  them. 

In  a  few  days  they  commenced  their  journey, 
and  while  proceeding  from  Vienna  towards  Olmutz, 
they  accustomed  the  groom  sometimes  to  be  sent 
ahead  a  station  or  two,  with  the  carriage,  while 
they  themselves  followed,  at  their  leisure,  on  horse- 
back ;  and,  at  other  times,  to  bring  up  the  horses 
slowly,  while  they  pushed  forward  in  the  carriage 
to  a  place  where  some  stay  was  intended.  Thus 
they  arrived  at  Olmutz. 

The  doctor  immediately  called  on  the  surgeon, 
and,  knowing  the  day  when  the  marquis  was  to 
take  his  ride,  mentioned  to  him  the  same  day  as 
the  one  on  which  he  intended  to  continue  his  jour- 
ney, accompanied  by  his  companion. 

That  day  arrived,  the  groom,  soon  afler  break- 
fast, was  despatched  in  the  carriage  to  the  next 
post  town,  called  Hoff,  about  twenty-five  miles 
distant,  and  ordered  to  have  fresh  horses  in  readi- 
ness, and  put  to,  in  the  afternoon  at  four  o'clock, 
as  they  intended  to  reach  a  frontier  town,  in  Prus- 
sian Silesia,  that  night. 

About  two  in  the  af^moon,  the  hour  when  the 
marquis  used  to  take  his  ride,  their  saddle  horses 
were  ready  at  the  inn,  and  Mr.  Hu^er  feigned 
some  business  near  the  town  gate,  m  order  to 
watch  the  moment  when  the  carriage  should  pass 
As  soon  as  he  saw  it  come,  he  fiew  to  the  inn 
Our  adventurers  mounted,  and  followed  the  car- 
riage at  some  distance,  armed  only  with  a  pair  of 
pistols,  and  those  not  loaded  with  ball.     Their 


sueoess  was  calculated  on  mxTprise,  and,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  take  any  person's 
hfe  would  have  been  unjustifiable,  useless,  and  im- 
prudent. 

The  carriage  had  proceeded  between  two  and 
three  miles,  when  it  left  the  high  road,  and  took  a 
track  traversing  an  open  plain ;  for  in  Moravia  the 
fields  are  only  separated  by  small  ditches,  instead 
of  fences  or  hedges,  and  the  respective  boundaries 
are  marked  by  corner  stones.  The  plain  was  cov- 
ered with  laboring  people. 

Presently  the  carriage  stopped.  La  Fayette 
and  the  officer  stepped  out,  and  walked  arm  in  arm, 
probably  to  give  the  former  more  opportunity  for 
exercise.  The  carriage,  with  the  guard,  drove 
slowly  on,  but  remained  in  sight. 

This  was  the  moment.  The  two  companions 
galloped  up.  The  doctor,  dismounting,  left  his 
horse  with  Huger.  At  the  same  instant  the  mar- 
quis laid  hold  of  the  officer's  sword,  but  could  only 
half  draw  it  from  the  scabbard,  as  the  officer,  a 
stout  man,  had  seized  it  also.  The  doctor  joining, 
he  was  presently  disarmed,  but  he  them  grasped 
the  marquis,  held  him  with  all  his  might,  and  set 
up  a  tremendous  roaring,  not  unlike  that  of  Mars 
in  the  Iliad.  The  guard,  on  hearing  it,  instead  of 
coming  to  his  assistance,  ran.  The  people  in  the 
field  stood  aghast.  A  scuffle  ensued.  Huger 
passed  the  bridles  of  the  two  horses  over  one  arm, 
and  with  the  other  hand  thrust  his  handkerchief 
into  the  officer's  mouth,  to  stop  the  noise.  The 
officer,  the  marquis,  and  the  doctor  came  to  the 
ground.  The  doctor,  kneeling  on  the  officer,  kept 
him  down  while  the  marquis  rose. 

All  would  have  been  well,  but  one  of  the  horses, 
taking  fright  at  the  scene  and  noise,  had  reared, 
slipped  his  bridle,  and  ran  off.  A  countryman 
caught  him,  and  was  holding  him  at  a  considerable 
distance.  Whether  he  could  be  had  again  was 
doubtful.  The  doctor,  still  keeping  down  the  offi- 
cer, handed  a  purse  to  the  marquis,  requested  him 
to  mount  the  horse  left,  and  to  proceed  to  Hoff, 
where  he  would  promptly  join  him,  if  possible. 
If  not  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  towards  tiie 
frontier. 

The  marqui^  was  out  of  sight  in  a  minute.  The 
officer,  recovered  from  his  panic,  fied  towards  Ol- 
mutz. The  doctor  and  Mr.  Huger  went  for  the 
horse  which  had  escaped.  The  peasant,  who  had 
caught  him,  gave  him  up  for  a  piece  of  gold. 
They  both  mounted,  but  this  animal — less  docile 
and  tractable  than  the  other,  which  had  been  in- 
tended for  the  task,  refused  to  carry  double, 
reared  and  bounded,  and  presentlv  threw  both. 

Mr.  Huger  instantly  said,  **This  will  not  do? 
The  marquis  wants  you.  Push  on,  I  'II  take  my 
chance  on  foot  across  the  country." 

The  possibility  of  this  occurrence  had  been,  in 
some  measure,  mreseen.  It  had  been,  at  all  events, 
intended  to  carry  Mr.  Huger  only  for  a  mile  or 
two  off  from  the  scene  of  action.  By  putting  him 
then  down,  provided  as  he  was  with  letters  to 
several  gentlemen  in  Prussian  Silesia,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  frontier,  the  probability  of 
his  escape  would  have  been  full  as  good,  at  least, 
as  that  of  the  escape  of  the  marquis  and  the  doctor, 
since  these,  though  on  horseback,  would  have  been 
traced  and  pursued,  while  he  might  have  travelled 
a  cross  road  on  foot,  unobserved,  and  unmolested. 
Such,  at  least,  had  been  the  calculation.  It  was  suf- 
ficiently reasonable,  and  it  must  be  recollected  that 
they  were  obliged  to  plan  the  enterprise,  not  as 
they  might  have  wished,  bnt  as  they  were  ablo. 
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Etteq^iTe  pteparationB  were  impracticable  withoat 
lai]^  metna.  AdditioQal  horses  would  have  exci- 
ted atteotion,  would  have  required  an  additional 
and  a  confidential  servant,  possessed  of  qualities 
not  easily  met  with.  Thus,  the  greater  facility  of 
escaping  on  the  one  hand,  would  have  been  coun- 
"terbalanced  on  the  other  by  a  greater  exposure  to 
treachery  and  mischance,  and  by  a  liability  to 
all  the  adverse  incidents  attending  complicated 
moyements. 

The  doctor  galloped  off,  after  the  maxquis,  who 
was  out  of  sight.  He  soon  reached  Hoff,  but  did 
not  find  him  there.  Had  he  missed  the  road!  had 
be  designedly  changed  his  course  ?  It  was  impos- 
sible to  tell!  It  was  certain,  however,  that  to 
return  in  search  of  him  would  have  been  idle, 
whilst  pushing  on,  and  drawing  after  himself 
those  who  undoubtedly  would  pursue,  might  the 
better  secure  his  escape.  He  therefore  instantly 
stepped  into  the  carriage,  and  ordered  the  post-boy 
to  drive  on. — ^It  was  now  sun-down.  Between  ten 
and  eleven  o'clock  at  night  he  passed  the  frontier. 
He  might  ^easily  have  reached  Tarnowitz  on  the 
morning  following  and  there  provided  further 
means  of  security.  But,  little  concerned  about 
himself,  and  anxious  to  fiill  in  with,  or  receive 
some  intelligence  from  the  marquis,  he  kept  trav- 
elling along  the  frontier,  and  was  finally  overtaken 
and  arrested,  towards  evening,  on  the  second  day 
after  his  departure  from  Oimuta,  by  an  order  of 
the  Prussian  authority,  at  the  requisition  of  that 
of  Austria. 

Bir.  Huger  did  not  remain  at  liberty  so  long. 
Within  sight  of  the  people  in  the  fields,  before 
whom  the  whole  transaction  had  taken  place,  when 
generously  telling  the  doctor  to  proceed,  he  was 
followed  by  them,  finally  seized,  and  conducted  to 
Ohnutz. 

The  marquis  remained  unpursned.  The  high 
road  from  Olmutz  to  HofiT  passes  through  a  little 
•  country  town,  called  Sternberg,  in  which  it  takes 
a  short  turn  to  the  right,  while  another  road  pro- 
ceeds in  a  straight  direction  to  Jaeffersdorf,  another 
place  on  the  Prussian  frontier.  This  latter  road 
the  marquis  had  taken,  had  followed  it  as  long  as 
his  horse  could  hold  oat,  and  reached  the  frontier 
within  a  few  miles.  Perceiving  then  that  his 
horse  became  excessively  tired,  and  was  near  giv- 
ing over,  he  accos<»d  a  man,  whom  he  overtook  on 
tfa»  road,  not  far  from  a  village,  and,  under  some 
pretext,  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  him  to  pro- 
cure him  another  horse,  and  to  attend  him  to  the 
frontier.  The  man  apparently  agreed,  and  went 
to  the  village  for  the  horses.  But  the  marquis  had 
awakened  suspicion  by  his  accent,  his  appearance, 
his  request,  and  his  money.  The  tender  of  the 
latter  would  have  succeeded  with  most  people,  and 
the  marqoiSi  had  perhaps  no  other  altema;dve. 
Unfortunately,  this  motive  prevailed  not  with  the 
man  who  had  fallen  in  his  way.  He  promptly 
returned  from  the  village,  but  he  came  with  a  force 
to  arrest  the  marquis,  and  conduct  him  before  a 
magistrate.  During  three  days,  the  period  of  his 
detention  at  this  village,  the  people  there  remained 
unacquainted  with  his  name,  and  with  the  late  oc- 
currence at  Olmdtz,  to  which  fortress  the  marquis 
was  at  last  reconducted. 

The  doctor  remained,  during  several  weeks,  at 
Schweidnitz,  in  Prussian  Silesia,  under  a  military 
guard.  He  was  treated,  during  this  time,  with 
much  attention  and  kindness.  Everything  that 
oould  give  comfort,  or  cheer  his  solitude,  was 
promptly  supplied.    He  even  dined,  attended  by  a 


nuHtary  gnaid,  at  the  houses  of  some  of  the  ^inoH 
pal  inmibitants ;  and  whoever  approached  or  com- 
municated with  him,  seemed  only  to  regret  that 
the  enterprise  had  not  fully  succeeded. 

At  last  he  was  surrendered  to  the  Aostrians.  A 
detachment  of  hussars  received  him  at  the  frontier. 
At  the  first  night-quarters  on  the  road,  two  oenti- 
nels,  with  drawn  swords,  were  placed  before  his 
bed,  another  at  the  door  of  the  cluunber.  ArriTed 
at  Olmutz,  he  was  searched,  and  deprived  of  every- 
thing vsluable  about  his  person,  then  put  in  chains, 
and  conducted  to  a  dismal  prison,  half  under 
ground.  Only  a  faint  light  broke  into  this  place, 
through  a  narrow,  oblique  aperture,  made  in  a 
wall  upwards  of  Ave  feet  thick.  When  lying 
down  on  his  couch  in  the  evening,  chained  to  the 
wall,  he  was  attiU:ked  by  millions  of  famished  ver- 
min. Neither  candle-light  nor  books  were  altowed 
him,  and  his  food  was  limited  to  what  could  be 
procured  for  four  cents  per  day. 

In  this  abominable  situation  he  remained  up- 
wards of  two  months,  without  communication  with 
any  person  whatever  besides  the  jailer,  nor  did  he 
even  from  him  learn  that  Mr.  Huger,  under  the 
same  roof,  shared  the  same  fate. 

Yet  was  he  far  from  being  unhaj^y.  We 
always  overrate  the  suflTerings  experien(^  under 
similar  circumstances.  When  deprived  of  almost 
every  thing,  the  value  and  importance  of  what  is 
left  rises  in  proportion.  A  sharp  bone,  discovered 
in  a  piece  of  meat,  and  hid;  a  pin,  found  in  a 
chink ;  a  piece  of  charcoal,  of  chalk,  happily  secre- 
ted, are  so  many  treasures,  which  feed  hope,  im- 
part elasticity  to  the  mind,  and  give  rise  to  endless 
combinations.  While  health  and  self-approbation 
last,  it  is  impossible  to  render  a  man  miserable ; 
without  them,  the  most  splendid  possessions  avail 
not! 

A  formal  trial  commenced  after  some  time,  and 
was  protracted  during  the  whole  winter ;  because 
in  Austria  such  trials  are  conducted  by  examiniag 
the  accused  and  the  witnesses  in  the  case,  before 
a  secret  tribunal,  and  all  the  answers  to  the  in- 
terrogatories propounded  are  put  down  in  wilt- 
ing. 

At  one  of  these  examinations  the  doctor  was 
requested  to  step  behind  the  judge,  to  look  at  a 
paper  in  his  hands,  which  he  had  received  that 
morning.  It  was  an  intercepted  letter  to  the 
prisoner  from  the  young  lady  at  Hamburg,  who 
has  been  mentioned — the  first  she  had  ever  ad- 
dressed to  him.  The  judge  had  the  humanity  to 
let  him  read  it,  and  then  to  have  him  conducted 
back  to  his  dungeon,  without  tormenting  him  with 
anymore  questions  on  that  day. 

They  haul  dreamed  at  Vienna  of  a  deep-rooted 
plot,  of  a  far  spread  conspiracy.  They  could  not 
believe  that  such  an  attempt  should  have  been 
made  without  a  number  of  bribed  individuals,  and 
many  secret  agents ;  or,  without  any  other  design 
than  simply  that  of  restoring  to  freedom  and  to  his 
friends,  a  man  unwarrantably  deprived  of  both. 
There  was  no  resisting,  however,  the  conviction 
enforced  by  the  plain  tale  of  the  doctor,  who  con- 
cealed nothing,  and  even  dwelt  largely  on  the  ex- 
treme impolicy,  as  well  as  glaring  injustice  of  the 
imprisonment  of  the  marquis  and  his  companions 
— an  act,  he  contended,  not  authorized  either  by 
law  or  state  reasons,  and  from  the  oppressive 
effects  of  which  it  was  very  excusable  to  seek  to 
escape  by  stratagem  or  force,  after  remonstrance 
had  been  attempied  in  vain.  He  knew  that  the 
whole  proceedings  of  the  trial  would  be  sent  to 
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Vieniia.  He  endesroied  to  render  them  intereet- 
ing;  and  being  young,  and  Tery  inexperienced, 
he  imagined  that  even  from  his  prison  he  might 
mxcceed  in  making  the  persecutors  of  the  marqms 
ashamed  of  their  conduct. 

Tet  the  unpleasant  situation  of  the  two  prisoners 
vonld  perhaps  have  continued  long,  if  a  number 
of  the  personal  friends  of  the  doctor,  at  Vienna 
and  elsewhere,  had  not  powerfully,  though  un- 
Imown  to  him,  interceded  in  his  favor.  There 
are  people  in  £urope,  animated  by  a  passion,  the 
Tery  existence  of  which  can  hardly  be  oonceiTed 
in  this  country,  where  the  simple  relations  of 
society,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  people, 
would  prevent  it  ^m  finding  food.  We  mean  the 
passion  of  benevolent  deeds,  of  acts  of  kindness, 
bestowed  in  a  secret,  and  seemingly  providential 
manner,  on  such  as  are  thought  to  deserve,  but  who 
least  expect  them.  The  taste  for  exalted  moral 
gratifications,  such  as  result  from  their  performance, 
and  the  luxor^  of  learning,  belong  not  to  what 
is  termed  the  golden  age.  "  Both  are  the  counter- 
poise to  the  vices  and  the  ignorance  inseparable 
nom  the  throng  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  civili- 
zation ! 

Count  Paul  Nepomuk  Mitrowsky  was  a  gentle- 
man of  this  description,  and  the  known  purity  of 
his  mind  ^ve  him  great  weight  whenever  he  inter- 
fered. To  the  zeal  of  this  amiable*  man,  whom 
our  prisoners  never  saw,  to  the  frankness  of  their 
conduct,  and  perhaps,  to  the  nature  of  their  cause, 
it  was  owing  that  the  rigor  of  their  treatment 
became  considerably  mitigated  seen  aAer  the  com- 
mencement of  the  trial ;  that  they  were  allowed 
better,  adjoining,  and  communicating  apartments, 
towards  the  close  of  their  captivity;  and  finally 
sentenced  to  only  two  weeks'  additional  imprison- 
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meat,  after  having  been  already  confined  during 
eight  months. 

The  treatment  of  the  marquis  and  his  compan- 
ions also  became  gradually  more  mitigated,  though 
they  remained  prisoners  till  their  enlargement  was 
stipulated,  in  the  treaty  of  peace  which  followed 
the  first  victories  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  (19th  Sep- 
tember, 1797.) 

The  doctor  and  Mr.  Huger  received  many  flat- 
tering marks  of  kindness,  and  good  will,  even  at 
Olmotz,  before  their  departure,  and  their  progress 
through  Germany  was  a  kind  of  triumph,  though 
embittered  by  the  recollection  of  the  continuing 
captivity  of  the  marquis.  , 

They  both  hastened  to  Hamburg,  where  new 
disappointments  awaited  the  former.  The  young 
lady  had  suffered  much  during  the  period  of  his 
imprisonment,  and,  considering  in  some  measure 
the  former  opposition  of  her  parents  to  their  union, 
as  one  of  the  causes  which  had  led  to  this  unhappy 
catastrophe,  the  wonted  habits  of  filial  affection, 
and  the  cordial  intercourse  with  her  parents,  had 
become  in  some  degree  interrupted.  A  strong 
reaction  took  place  as  soon  as  she  knew  him  weU 
and  free.  She  could  not  bear  to  see  her  parents  in 
pain  when  she  herself  felt  relieved,  and  they 
availed  themselves  of  this  new  tone  of  mind  to 
obtain  from  her  a  promise  never  to  form  any  con- 
nexion against  their  will.  When  the  doctor,  there- 
fore, arrived,  and  saw  her,  he  found  her  affection- 
ate, but  resigned,  and  calmly  determined,  with 
regard  to  her  parents,  to  atone,  by  implicit  sub- 
mission to  their  will,  for  the  late  aberration  of  her 
feelings.  The  parents  proved  inexorable.  The 
doctor  had  a  last  interview — ^made  a  short  stay  in 
London — took  a  passage  for  America,  and  landed 
at  New  York  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1796. 


The  Trapper's  Life. — The  following  pleasing 
incident  occurred  in  the  party  of  Governor  Butler, 
head  Indian  agent  in  the  south-west,  while  passing 
over  the  country  from  Arkansas  to  Texas. 

Sloat  was  one  of  the  oldest  trappers,  and  had  for 
many  years  followed  their  shiAless  life.  He  was 
bora  on  the  Mohawk  river,  in  New  York,  but  his 
roving  nature  soon  carried  him  west.  Among  his 
accoutrements  was  what  he  called  his  portable 
sack — a  long  bag  made  of  skins,  closed  at  both 
ends,  with  a  slit  in  the  middle,  so  that  it  could  be 
used  on  a  horse  or  slung  over  the  arm.  **  What 
will  yon  take  for  that  sack,  Sloat?  I  want  to  buy 
it  of  you,  because  it  is  curious,  and  also  to  have 
something  to  remember  you  by,"  said  Butler  to 
him  one  day.  •*  Well,  Gfovernor,  you  can  have  it 
—it's  worth  about  a  dollar  and  a  half,  I  reckon  ; 
hot  you  can't  have  what  *s  in  t/— only  the  outside 
of  it.*'  The  governor  assented  to  the  terms,  and 
the  trapper,  taking  a  position,  proceeded  to  empty 
out  the  contents  of  the  sack  upon  the  ground, 
^en  emerged  an  old  awl,  a  broken  knife,  two  or 
three  thongs  of  buffalo  skin,  and  a  few  sinews. 
"There,"  said  the  owner,  looking  down  on  them, 
»nd  speaking  half  serious,  half  comio— "there 
we  the  proceeds  of  thirty  years'  labor !"  Here, 
indeed,  was  a  summary  of  the  life  of  these  wan- 
derers. 

**  Sloat,"  said  Butler,  after  the  silence  of  a  mo- 
ment, **  you  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  country  in 
your  life— you  have  been  on  the  Upper  Mississippi 
*M  Missouri,  in  Oregon,  and  down  to  Texas — 
*here,  now,  of  all  places  in  which  you  have  been, 
wonld  you  ^  yourself,  were  you  to  settle  down 


for  life  1"  The  trapper  did  not  hesitate  a  moment, 
but  with  much  feeling  replied,  **  0,  Governor — of 
all  the  world,  on  the  banks  of  the  old  Mohawk !" 
— Cincinnati  Journal. 


If  any  man,  except  Shakspeare,  Milton  and 
Wordsworth,  has  written,  {n  the  English  language, 
better  sonnets  than  Jones  Very,  we  know  not 
where  to  find  them.  What  can  be  more  exquis- 
itely beautiful  than  the  following,  and  which  has 
been  furnished  us  with  corrections  by  the  author? 
His  poems  need  to  be  read  in  still  and  thoughtful 
hours,  and  then  they  come  over  us  like  the  sound 
of  distant  bells  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  chiming  in 
with  what  is  purest  and  most  sacred  in  our  own 
thoughts  and  in  the  boor. — Christian  Register, 

THE   LATTER   RAIN. 

The  latter  rain — it  falls  in  anxious  htniie 
Upon  the  sun-dried  fields  and  branches  bare. 
Loosening  with  searching  drops  the  rigid  waste, 
As  if  it  would  each  root's  lost  strength  repair ; 
But  not  a  blade  grows  green  as  in  the  spring. 
No  swelling  twig  puts  forth  its  thickening  leaves, 
Nor  busy  birds,  as  then,  are  heard  to  sing. 
Building  upon  the  houghs  or  'neath  the  eaves  ; 
The  rain  falls  still — ^yet  Nature  heeds  it  not. 
She  lifeless  lies,  as  lies  upon  the  bier 
The  corse  that  soon  within  the  ground  must  rot, 
Nor  knows  that  on  it  falls  the  scalding  tear ; 
Yet  she  though  dead,  like  man  shall  live  again. 
And  bless  with  smiles  and  songs  the  latter  rain. 
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THB  ORBAT  PUBUSBING  HOUSE  OP  THS  HABPEfiS. 


Ffom  tiM  Bottoo  Cornier. 


THB  GREAT  PUBLISHING  HOUSE  OF  THE  HAR- 
FEES. 

The  name  of  Harper  and  Brothers"  mast  be 
somewhat  familiar  to  our  readers ;  and  we  imagine 
there  are  not  many  who  have  not  in  their  possession 
a  book  or  books,  issued  from  their  immense  pub- 
lishing establishment  in  New  York.  Scareely  a 
week  passes  that  the  public  are  not  gratified  with 
some  new  work,  or  a  new  and  handsome  edition  of 
some  old  and'  popular  work,  from  their  press.  It 
is  to  their  enterprise  and  perseverance,  we  believe, 
more  than  to  any  other  cduse,  that  the  price  of  mis- 
cellaneous books  has  been  reduced  at  least  fifty  per 
cent,  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  early 
American  editions  of  the  Waverley  novels,  printed 
on  the  dingiest  paper,  and  any  old  worn-out  tjrpe 
that  three  or  four  dijSerent  printing-offices  could 
supply,  were  sold  at  two  dollars  to  two  and  a  half 
each.  The  same  works  can  now  be  purchased  for 
one  dollar,  elegantly  printed  on  good  paper  and 
new  type.  The  price  of  a  moderate-sized  octavo 
volume  was  then  two  or  three  dollars.  The  Har- 
pers have  published  many  such  at  a  dollar  and  a 
half;  such,  for  example,  as  Bwight's  Theology, 
just  from  their  press,  in  four  large  octavos,  for  six 
dollars,  and  Blair's  Sermons,  in  one  volume  of 
more  than  600  pages,  for  $  1.50.  A  mere  catar 
logue  of  the  excellent  standard  works,  and  the  new 
productions  in  literature  which  every  successive  ar- 
rival brings  from  Europe,  would  fill  several  columns 
of  our  paper. 

Some  time  last  autumn  we  requested  a  friend, 
then  on  a  visit  to  New  York,  to  procure  from  the 
Harpers  a  few  particulars  in  regard  to  the  extent 
of  their  business,  intending  to  present  them  to  our 
readers  as  a  compliment,  in  return  for  some  of 
the  favors  received  from  those  gentlemen  ;  but  our 
purpose  was  defeated.  Some  one,  who  writes  let- 
ters from  New  York  for  one  of  the  Washington 
papers,  has,  however,  been  more  successful,  and 
given  to  the  public  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
statistics  of  this  establishment.  The  principal  part 
of  the  writer's  stalement,  together  with  his  very  just 
remarks  on  the  benefits  these  gentlemen  have  con- 
ferred on  the  public,  here  follows  : — 

New  York,  March  16,  1846. 

In  a  former  letter  I  devoted  a  paragraph  to  the 
house  of  "  Harper  and  Brothers,"  the  great  pub- 
lishing establishment  of  the  metropolis,  and,  in- 
deed, of  the  Union.  The  extensive  quotation  of 
my  remarks  shows  the  eagerness  with  which  any 
acknowledgment  of  the  Harpers'  merit  is  caught 
up  by  a  discriminating  press  ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
more  copious  information  relative  to  the  publishers 
of  "  The  Illuminated  Bible,"  and  "  The  Illumin- 
ated Shakspeare,"  will  not  appear  inopportune, 
wheo  we  remember  the  age  of  their  house ;  the  im- 
mense number  and  variety  of  works  which  they  have 
thrown  broad-cast  over  the  whole  land ;  the  long 
array  of  authors,  native  and  foreign,  to  whom  they 
have  afforded  the  material  for  '*  sowing  wide  and 
deep  enduring  tboujorht,"  and  the  large  share  they 
have  had  in  educating,  and,  consequently,  mould- 
ingthe  mind  of  the  country. 

To  the  mere  wonder-seeker  the  house  is  a  mu- 
seam ;  to  the  statesman,  a  grand  reservoir  of  the 
past's  experience,  from  whence  may  be  drawn 
principles  for  the  future;  to  the  scholar,  a  sure 
friend,  which  affords  his  mental  food ;  and  to  the 


Christian,  a  foontain  ^rkg,  from  whence  flow  the 
waters  for  "  the  healing  of  the  nations." 

When  our  people  are  reminded  that  they  aze 
mainly  indebted  to  the  Harpers  for  the  Americu 
editions  of  the  works  of  Addison,  Burke,  Johnson, 
Abercrombie,  Mill,  Goldsmith,  Scott,  Bulwer,  Ali- 
son, Michelet,  Guizot,  Hannah  More,  Weslej, 
Miss  E^geworth,  Mrs.  Sherwood,  Stephens,  Ao- 
thon,  Sparks,  Prescott,  Dana,  and  a  host  of  others, 
who  have  exhibited  the  greatest  excellence  in  their 
several  departments ;  I  say,  when  they  remember 
all  these  things,  our  people  will  not  deny  their 
weight  of  obligation  or  charge  me  with  bestowing 
injudicious  praise.  The  prints  of  the  Harpers  have 
penetrated  into  every  hamlet,  school  and  university 
of  the  land ;  and  the  gigantic  energy  of  this  one 
house  has  spread  a  net-work  of  mind  from  Maine 
to  the  Floridas.  Now  it  is  not  so  much  the  quanr 
tity  of  the  Harpers'  operations,  as  the  quality,  that 
excites  our  adfmiration  and  commands  our  grati- 
tude. It  is  something,  and  a  very  great  some- 
thing, too,  that  a  house  of  this  tremendous  power 
has  made  it  a  cardhial  principle  to  publish  those 
works  which  gave  the  soundest  views  in  philoso- 
phy, and  the  most  correct  and  elegant  style  in  liter- 
ature. The  first  book  printed  by  the  Harpers  was 
*  *  Locke  on  the  Human  understanding, "  When  we 
look  at  the  youth  of  our  people  and  their  institu- 
tions, the  course  of  the  house  must  assume  at  once 
a  high  importance. 

There  is  another  circumstance  connected  with 
the  Harpers  wl^ich  is  of  much  interest — I  lAean 
their  origin  and  rise.  .Both  are  peculiarly,  (and 
may  I  not  say  gloriously?)  American.  James, 
John,  Joseph,  Wesley,  and  Fletcher  Harper,  were 
poor  boys,  thrown  at  tender  ages  on  their  own  re- 
sources, who  sought  the  metropolis  of  their  couo- 
try ;  thoroughly  mastered  a  laborious  profession ; 
contended  bravely  against  all  difficulties,  and,  in  a 
comparatively  short  period,  erected  a  platform  from 
whence  they  could  send  their  influence  into  the 
hearts  of  millions  of  their  countrymen.  As  a 
crowning  honor,  the  head  of  the  house  was  ele- 
vated by  his  fellow-citizens  to  the  chief  magistracy 
of  their  city — the  first  in  the  New  World.  In  the 
municipal  chair,  whatever  may  have  been  or  are 
his  political  predilections,  James  Harper  showed 
himself  a  pure- hearted  and  clear-brained  officer. 

A  few  words  more  before  I  give  the  statistics  of 
the  establishment— statistics  which  an  accident 
threw  in  my  way.  The  Harpers  are  found  amoog^ 
the  foremost  in  all  benevolent  movements;  and 
their  generosity  has  become  proverbial.  Let  the 
name  of  James  Harper  appear  in  a  call  for  a  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens,  or  any  civil  or  religious,  or  mis- 
cellaneous  measure,  and  thousands  feel  a  guarantee 
of  the  propriety  of  the  movement :  let  it  be  sn- 
nounced  that  he  will  preside,  and  you  will  be  sure 
to  fine  a  very  large  and  respectable  assembly. 
These  Harpers  are  remarkable  men — ihev  have 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  X^nited 
States.  A  condensed  description  of  the  materiel 
which  they  employ  must  certainly  interest  your 
readers,  especially  when  placed  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  personel  of  other  publishing  establish- 
ments. 

The  establishment  of  the  Harpers  gives  employ- 
ment to  400  persons,  including  05  girls ;  supports 
directly  or  indirectly  (independent  of  authois) 
about  1600  persons,  and  occupies  an  immense  area, 
equal  to  seven  or  eight  large  five-story  houses.  One 
building,  five  windows  wide,  and  five  stories  high, 
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extends  from  Cliff  to  Peari  streets,)  the  depth  of 
four  oidinsiy  houses,)  two  other  buildings  jou  this 
00  Cliff  street,  mod  there  are  still  two  more  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Btreet.  There  aie  19  double 
medium  presses  worked  by  steam,  and  three  Na- 
pier presses.  From  69  to  70  reams  of  paper  are 
eonsmned  per  diem.  The  celebrated  Bible  absorbed 
6000  reams. 

The  fixtures,  machinery,  and  tools  in  this  bind- 
ery are  valued  at  $  13,000.  59  barrels  of  floor  are 
used,  per  annum,  for  paste,  and  42  of  glue.  18 
tons  of  shaving'  are  sold  per  annum  to  the  paper-' 
maker,  which  he  uses  in  re-manufacture.  730 
packages  of  ffold  leaf;  1200  dozen  of  sheep  skins ; 
750  pieces  of  muslin,  of  40  yards  square  each ;  and 
60  tons  of  pasteboard  are  used  annually.  From 
6000  to  7000  volumes,  300  pages  i2mo.,  are 
printed  daily.  Nearly  two  and  a  half  millions 
were  thrown  off  during  the  last  year.  800  pounds 
of  metal  are  used  weekly  for  casting — giving 
41 ,600  pounds  per  annum.  500,000  pounds  of  ste- 
reotype, worth  74  cents  per  pound,  the  product  of 
ten  years,  are  stowed  away  in  vaults,  which  extend, 
of  course,^  under  ground,  from  Pearl  street  to  Cliff 
street.  The  whole  quantity  of  stereotype  deposit- 
ed in  these  mental  catacombs  must  be  prodii^ous. 
There  are  from  60  to  70,000  pounds  of  type  m  the 
oomposing  rooms.  About  $  300,000  are  paid  to 
derks  and  hands  p^r  annum.  A  very  onerous  duty 
of  the  establishment  consists  in  selecting  works, 
both  printed  and  MSS.,  for  publication.  This  de- 
partment is  in  part  filled  by  Mr.  Saunders,  (a  son 
of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  intelligent  London 
poblishere.)  Mr.  Saunders  unites  to  natural  abili- 
ties of  a  high  order,  great  experience  and  erudi- 
tion. 

The  whole  buildings  are  owned  by  the  Harpers, 
and  the  stock  in  trade  is  certainly  worth  about 
$1,500,000.  Some  authors  may  well  bless  the 
house— it  has  paid  to  Stephens  about  $  50,000,  to 
Prescott  half  that  sum,  and  to  other  writers,  native 
and  foreign,  (among  the  latter  I  may  mention  Bul- 
wer,)  magnificent  amounts.  A  large  number  of 
the  Harpers'  employees  have  been  in  their  service 
twenty  years — that  is,  since  the  commencement — 
an  undeniable  proof  this,  of  the  Brothers'  prompti- 
tude in  business  and  kindliness  of  heart. 

Such  is  a  brief,  but  correct  account  of  this  tre- 
mendous establishment,  whose  iron  hands  are  daily 
hurling  thousands  of  truths  over  our  land.  What 
a  mighty  responsibility  rests  on  these  publishers ! 
But  they  have  planted  confidence,  with  their  own 
strong  arms,  in  the  bosoms  of  all.  May  tiiey  go 
on  prospering  and  to  prosper  in  one  of  the  noblest 
works  to  which  the  human  intelligence  can  direct 
its  energies !  the  promulgation  of  science,  litera- 
ture, and  religion. 

I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  quoting  some 
lines,  admirable  in  their  spirit  and  truth,  which 
were  wriiten  on  the  head  of  the  house-— ex-mayor 
Harper: — 

"  Tia  thine  to  open  on  our  country's  eyes 
Broad  Learning's  wide  and  lovely  paradise- 
To  give  the  glass  of  science  to  the  soul 
And  show  how  choral  worlds  harmonious  roll ; 
And  thine  to  show  Benevolence  the  path 
Where  she  ms^  check  misfortune's  fiery  wrath ; 
But  more  than  all— 'tis  thine,  pure  Christian, 

thine, 
To  battle  nobly  for  Religion's  shrine : 
t*o  bravely,  hopeful  on,  such  labor  is  divine." 


Fnmihe  DamfrlM  Ooorisr. 
THE  LAST  OF   THE   BUCHANITES. 

Mr.  Andrew  Junes,  who  died  lately  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-two,  was  a  proprietor,  on  a 
small  scale,  of  houses  and  land  at  Crocketfoid,  and 
the  last  of  a  sect  of  religionists — never,  we  be- 
lieve, very  numerous,  but  who,  from  their  singu- 
lar doctrines  and  primitive  mode  of  life,  (sharing, 
as  they  did,  most  things  in  common,)  excited  at 
once  wonderment,  and  attracted  very  considerable 
notice  over  Galloway  and  elsewhere,  during  their 
day  and  generation.  The  founder  of  this  sect,  a 
native  of  Banffshire,  previous  to  her  marriage, 
bore  the  name  of  Elspeth  Simpson,  but  afterwards 
became  much  better  known  as  Mrs.  Buchan. 
About  the  year  1784  she  commenced  her  public 
career,  first  at  Glasgow,  and  shorUy  after  at  Ir- 
vine, where,  among  others,  she  converted  a  Re- 
lief clergyman  of  the  name  of  Whyte.  From 
Ajrreshire  the  party  emigrated  to  Dumfries-shire, 
and  settled  for  some  time  at  Closebum,  where 
many  strange  stories  are  still  told  of  the  pseudo- 
prophetess  and  her  followers.  Auchengibbert,  in 
the  parish  of  Urr  and  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright, 
formed  the  next  rendezvous,  until,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  they  made  another  movement,  and 
became  the  first  feuars  in  the  village  of  Crocket- 
ford.  A  prominent  article  in  the  creed  of  Mrs. 
Buchan,  which  she  carefully  inculcated,  turned  on 
a  pivot  not  a  little  flattering — namely,  that  aU 
true  believers,  when  ripe  enough  in  faith,  in  com- 
mon with  herself,  would  be  translated  without  ex- 
periencing the  pangs  of  dissolution.  In  1706, 
Mrs.  Buchan  became  seriously  unwell,  and,  feeling 
her  end  approaching,  she  admonished  all  listeners 
to  be  of  good  cheer ;  that  she  was  about  to  visit 
Paradise  for  objects  essential  to  their  spiritual  in- 
terest, but  would  return,  if  permitted,  in  nine 
days ;  if  not,  in  the  same  number  of  years,  or,  at 
all  events,  at  the  end  of  half  a  century,  to  perform 
the  miracles  previously  marred  by  want  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  her  people.  All  these  dreams  sunk 
deep  into  the  mind  of  the  confiding  Innes,  who, 
after  the  spirit  had  fled,  preserved  the  body  until 
it  became  offensive,  and  was  complained  of  as  a 
nuisance  by  his  nearest  neighbors.  To  soothe, 
therefore,  the  public  mind,  he  gave  out  that  the 
corpse  had  been  privately  interred  in  the  garden 
behind  the  house  ;  and  as  time  rolled  on,  and  de- 
composition so  far  ran  its  course,  nothing  more 
was  said  on  the  subject,  until  Innes  himself  had 
been  numbered  with  the  dead.  This  event  oc- 
curred the  week  before  last ;  and  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  on  the 
trustees  entering  the  house  to  take  an  inventory  of 
effects,  they  discovered  in  an  upper  chamber  the 
identical  remains  of  Elspeth  Simpson  alias  Mrs. 
Buchan.  This  apartment  he  had  converted  into  a 
sort  of  shrine,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visit- 
ing, as  long  as  able,  twice,  or  oftener,  every  week, 
and  covering  the  skeleton  with  warm  blankets,  in 
the  belief  that  reanimation  would  assuredly  return 
as  the  end  of  the  half-century  drew  nigh.  The 
remains,  thus  treasured  with  a  miser's  care,  bore 
a  strong  resemblance  to  an  unrolled  mummy  ;  and 
a  medical  gentleman,  who  examined  them  care- 
fully, describes  the  skin  as  clinging  to  the  bones, 
and  the  whole  exhibiting  little  more  consistency 
than  a  skeleton,  with  the  exbeption  of  hair  of  a 
sandy  color,  luxuriant,  fresh,  and  even  elastic.  In 
his  will  or  testament  the  recently  deceased  left 
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Strict  injonetioDS  that  his  own  and  the  ramains  just 
described  should  be  interred  in  the  same  grave — 
the  female's  coffin  to  be  undermost,  and  the  male's 
nppennost,  in  the  full  belief,  as  the  neighbors 
say,  that,  if  Mrs.  Buchan  rose  at  the  time  appoint- 
ed, his  own  emancipation  from  the  silence  of  the 
tomb  would  not  only  be  contemporaneous,  but  un- 
avoidable !  And  on  Friday,  the  23d  ult.,  his  wishes 
were  complied  with  in  this  respect,  both  corpses 
having  been  consign^  in  the  position  enjoined  to 
a  resting-place  in  the  garden,  where  nine  more  of 
the  sect  were  long  since  buried. 

Mr.  Nicholson,  bookseller,  Kirkcudbright,  pub- 
lisher of  the  ^"^  History  of  Galloway,"  has  in  his 
possession  a  characteristic  letter  from  old  Innes, 
dated  1842,  in  which  he  says  in  reference  to  the 
priestess  he  to  the  last  followed : — **  She  was 
rather  below  the  middle  size  of  woman,  than 
otherwise.  Although  always  clean  and  neat  in 
her  dress,  she  was  no  ways  gaudy.  Her  counte- 
nance was  commonly  sad,  rather  of  a  melancholy 
cast,  and  a  little  pitted  with  the  small-pox.  The 
sound  of  her  voice  bore  testimony  of  her  being 
truth,  and  revealed  without  the  help  of  words, 
the  very  sentiments  of  her  own  mind  and  heart." 

Mr.  Evans,  in  his  **  History  of  Sects,"  gives 
some  account  of  the  Buchanites ;  but  it  is  rather 
meagre,  and  upon  the  whole  incorrect.  In  these 
circumstances,  we  are  glad  that  Mr.  Joseph 
Train  is  about  to  favor  the  public  with  an  authentic 
history  of  the  Buchanites — a  work  for  which  he 
has  been  collecting  materials  for  several  years. 
No  man  can  do  the  subject  more  justice :  for,  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott  often  said,  he  was  of  his  corre- 
spondents the  best  in  ferreting  out  the  forgotten 
lore  of  Scottish  antiquities,  and  the  most  devoted 
in  looking  through  what  Young  calls  '*  the  dark 
postern  of  things  long  elapsed." 

From  an  American  gentleman  we  learn  that  of 
the  remnant  of  Buchanites  who  emigrated  to  North 
America — Mrs.  Buchan's  spinning  maidens,  pior 
neered  by  Mr.  Whyte^-one  and  all  have  disap- 
peared from  the  stage  of  time.  Their  doctrines, 
It  appears,  found  no  favor  in  tlie  new  world  ;  and, 
as  they  were  averse  to  intermarry  with  other 
sects,  not  a  trace  of  their  existence  remains 
behind. 

In  a  letter  received  from  a  correspondent  it  is 
said — **  Innes  was  a  wheel-right  to  trade,  and  has 
left  considerable  property  in  money  and  houses. 
His  principal  heir,  I  hear,  is  the  daughter  qf 
Elspeth  Simpson  (Mrs.  Buchan,)  at  the  present 
time  residing  in  Dumfries." 

The  Spectator  thus  speaks  : 

*<Here  was  a  strong  undying  faith.  For  the 
space  of  fifty  years — while  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  engrossed  with  the  meteor  rise  of  Napoleon 
or  his  earthquake  fall — with  the  continental  block- 
ades under  the  imperial  dynasty  of  France,  and 
corn-laws  under  the  aristocratic  dynasty  of  Eng- 
land— with  wars  such  as  the  world  had  never 
known  before — with  the  creation  and  destruction 
of  monarchies  in  Europe  and  republics  in  Ameri- 
ca— with  tlie  dragging  of  a  pope  to  the  chariot 
wheels  of  a  conqueror,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Jesuits — in  an  obscure  comer  of  Scotland,  lived  a 
man  from  the  fresh  adolescence  of  thirty-two  to  an 
age  exceeding  the  '  threescore  and  ten,'  carin? 
for  none  of  these  things;  hugging  himself 
with  the  belief  that  he  was  the  possessor  of  a 
treasure  greater  than  all  other  thin^  the  earth 
contained.  The  few  participators  m  his  secret 
died  off*  leaving  him  the  only  one  who  even  knew 
of  its  existence.    In  the  varying  moods  of  his 


mind  he  triumphed  over  or  pitied  the  blind  and  if- 
oorant  world,  whiph  busieMi  itself  about  trifles, 
while  he  was  the  alone  possessor  of  the  foontam 
of  troth,  one  day  to  be  reopened. 

*'  His  faith  was  sincere :  he  soaght  not  to  derive 
profit  from  it.  His  faith  was  pure  and  affectioa- 
ate :  a  few  years  before  his  departure,  the  old 
man,  in  a  letter  to  a  curious  inquirer,  described  the 
prophetess,  as  of  small  stature,  niaifked  with  the 
small-pox,  always  clean  and  neat,  with  a  Toiee  the 
mere  tones  of  which  impressed  conviction  that 
'she  was  the  tmth.'  In  thb  reverential  spirit 
did  he  for  fifty  years  tend  her  senseless  corpse  with 
all  the  care  of  a  mother  for  her  child.  There  is  a 
mystery  in  the  order  of  things  which  links  a  ca- 
pacity of  faith  so  pure  and  strong  as  to  be  soblime 
with  an  intellect  so  weak.  Had  that  deep*toned 
imagination  been  allied  to  a  mind  aa  powerful, 
what  might  their  owner  not  have  acoompliahedfor 
his  kind." 


TicKBTBD  WosKMEN. — ^Thc  Only  meaaore  of 
social  importance  discussed  by  the  French  cham- 
bers has  been  a  projei  de  lot  to  continue  and  extend 
the  practice  of  keeping  '*  livrets  "  for  workmen  in 
various  manufactures  and  trades.  The  livret  is  a 
kind  of  register  of  the  joumeymati's  or  factory- 
handle  work  and  payments,  showing  how  he  has 
fulfilled  his  duties.  Such  a  law-  has  obtained  io 
some  trades  of  France  for  about  a  century ;  it  is 
now  to  be  extended  and  enforced  under  penalties. 
The  advocates  of  the  law  say  that  it  is  a  protection 
to  the  honest  and  industrious  workman.  It  is  evi- 
dently an  engine  for  keeping  a  tight  hold  on  every 
individual  of  the  whole  working  classes,  whether 
for  the  sake  of  the  master  or  the  police.  It  is  ao 
absurdity  to  talk  of  freedom  in  a  country  where 
every  workman  is  as  it  were  ticketed,  and  where 
he  must  show  his  ticket,  or  be  debarred  from  work 
and  subjected  to  penalty.  When  masters  also  are 
ticketed  — when  all  other  classes  are  ticketed  under 
pain  of  fine  and  destitution,  then  will  the  law  be 
equally  just— and  then  will  France  be  a  nation  of 
slaves  with  badges. — Spectator ^  21  Fdf. 

Circulation  or  London  Papers.— A  recent 
number  of  •*  Beirs  Life  in  London,"  gives  a  para- 
graph from  The  T^mes,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  on 
a  given  day  recently  no  fewer  than  Fifty-four  Thou- 
sand copies  of  that  immense  paper  were  printed  and 
sold  in  one  day !  by  the  occasion  of  the  fiffht  between 
Gaunt  and  Bendigo.  Fifty  thousand  copies  of 
"  Bell's  Life"  were  printed,  and  the  sale  was  only 
suspended  at  this  point,  for  the  reason  that  the 
publisher  had  not  **  stamps"  in  the  oflioe  to  pro- 
ceed. (It  should  be  stated  that  each  number  of 
"Bell's  Life"  and  other  English  papera  is 
stamped  witfi  the  name  of  the  paper,  each  stamp 
being  a  tax  to  government ;  papers  without  a 
statnp  cannot  |>ass  through  the  mail  without  pay- 
ing exorbitant  postage.)  The  "  Observer"  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Coronation  of  George  IV.— of  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  which  it  gave  enprav- 
ings,  (the  first  great  graphic  effort  in  a  news- 
paper,) reached  one  hundred  thousand,  and  this 
beiore  steam  was  applied  to  the  printing  press! 
The  "Squib,"  a  rival  of  "Punch"  some  y««« 
since,  but  which  was  subsequently  merged  in  the 
latter,  gave  a  report  of  the  Epsom  Races,  illnstra- 
ted  with  engravings,  of  which  no  less  than  scfcn- 
ty-five  thousand  copies  sold!  Its  then  editor 
Henry  P.  Gratten,  Esq.,  is  now  in  this  city,  where 
he  is  about  to  assume  the  manaffement  of  the  new 
Greenwich  Theatre.*— ^^wmn^  Mirror. 
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Fimn  ChMuten'  JooniaL 
CLUB-LIFE. 

Thb  least  otMorrant  atnoger,  whose  track  lies 
10  the  weetern  portion  of  London,  cannot  choose 
bat  atop  to  admire  the  duster  of  mansions  which 
hare  been  reared  in  and  near  Pall-Mal).  What- 
efer  hie  taste,  he  most  indeed  be  fastidious  if  he 
do  not  find  it  gratified  in  one  or  other  of  these  edi- 
fices ;  for  they  exhibit  every  order  of  architecture, 
from  the  severest  Doric  to  the  most  florid  Compo- 
site. UntU  informed  what  they  really  are,  he 
would  be  pardoned  for  miataking  one  for  a  reatored 
Grecian  temple,  another  for  a  modern  Italian 
palace.  Inquiry,  however,  would  conTince  him' 
that  nothing  claaaical  belongs  to  them,  except  their 
exteriors,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  their 
names.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  devoted  to  the 
unclassical  and  everyday  purposes  of  eating,  drink- 
ing, lounging,  and  reading  newspapers.  They 
are  simply  domestic  club-houses;  numbering 
twenty-two.  Nor  are  these  economical  and  con- 
venient institutions  monopolized  by  the.  metropo- 
lis ;  for  there  is  now  a  club-house  m  every  princi- 
pal town  in  the  three  kingdoms.  In  Manchester 
there  are  two,  in  Dublin  four,  in  Edinburgh 
three. 

Clubs  may  be  generally  described  as  houses 
combining  the  charaetera  of  restaurants  and  read- 
ing-rooms, for  the  use  of  a  select  number  of  asso- 
ciated persons,  who  agree  to  make  an  annual  pay- 
ment for  their  support,  whether  they  resort  to 
them  little  or  much,  and  pay  besides  for  whatever 
refreshment  they  may  require,  at  a  cost  free  of 
profit.    Originating  within   the  present  century, 
and  concentrating  a  large  prooortion  of  the  men 
of  fortune,  sution,  and  political  note  in  the  me- 
tropolis, clubs  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : 
first,  those  consisting  of  members  following  similar 
pursuits,  such  as  the  United  Service    and  the 
literary  clubs;    secondly,  those  whose  members 
hold  a  particular  set  of  political  opinions ;  thirdly, 
those  claiming  no  speciality,  and  known  as  miscel- 
laneous clubs.     These  establishmente  have  had  a 
striking  efiect  upon  the  manners,  not  only,  we 
would  say,  of  the  departments  of  society  from 
which  their  members  are  drawn,  but  upon  society 
in  genera] ;  and  the  change  has  been  decidedly  for 
the  better.     In  the  first  place,  they  have  brought 
economy  into  fashion,     in  the  old  time,  associa- 
tions were   formed  for  the  purpose  of  spending 
money,  in  a  manner  which  did  but  little  5food 
either  to  the    receiver  or  disburser.      Drinking 
elubs,  for  vrasting  money  and  health ;  four-in-hand 
dubs,  which  cost  each  member  some  five  or  six 
hundred  a  year  to  adopt  the  habits  and  manners  of 
s  stage-coachman,  together  with  similarly  sense- 
less associations,  had  the  efiect  of  encouraging 
reckless  extravagance,  accompanied  wiih  certain 
Collateral  irregularities,  which  caused  the  picture 
of  English  society,  as  presented  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the  present  century,  to 
be  the  reverse  of  a  bright  one. 

The  main  object  of  modern  clubs  is  directly  the 
werse.  They  were  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  to  their  members  the  necessaries  of 
lue  at  the  lowest  possible  rate.  They  are,  it  is 
admitted,  furnished  and  conducted  on  a  scale 
^hich  may  be  called  luxurious  ;  but,  be  it  remem- 
bered, we  are  all  creatures  of  habit,  and  luxuries 
*f«  necessities  to  those  who  have  been  used  to 
them.  Considering,  therefore,  the  high  amount 
^  ooovenience  and  comfort  they  aflbrd,  dabs  are 
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extremely  eeonomical.  An  excellent  dinner  at  a 
modem  dnb  costs  no  more  than  a  very  bad  one  at 
an  old  taveni.  Thus  clubs  have  tended  to  estab- 
lish wholesome  economy  amongst  the  rich  as  a 
principle  and  a  duty,  whilst  formeriy  it  was  con- 
sidered an  evidence  of  contracted  notions  and  mean- 
ness for  a  man  of  a  few  thousand  a  year  to  prac-* 
tise  it.  It  is  recorded  of  on,e  of  the  highest  and 
richest  ofiicere  of  state,  that  fifteeopence  instead 
of  a  shilling  having  been  charged  at  his  club  for  an 
item  in  his  dinner  bill,  he  bestirred  himself  titf  the 
odd  threepence  waa  struck  off.  N.ow,  as  this  indi- 
vidual's income  ranges  somewhere  between  fifly 
and  a  hundred  thousand  a  year,  the  actual  saving 
must  have  been  the  last  thing  in  his  thoughts. 
His  motive  was  obvious :  he  took  the  trouble  of 
objecting,  to  promote  the  principles  of  economy. 
A  poor  member  would  not  perhaps  have  dared  to 
object ;  although Hhreepence  overcharged  for  each 
of  his  dinnere  would  have  been  an  inconvenient 
diminution  of  his  income  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  duke  in  all  likelihood  felt  this,  and 
for  the  sake  of  his  poorer  brethren,  put  a  stop  to 
the  abuse. 

Clubs,  again,  have  helped  to  abolish  the  onoe 
fashionable  vice  of  drunkenness.  Formerly,  one 
drunkard  made  many,  because,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
viviality, all  were  compelled  to  drink  alike.  Now, 
the  individual  is  independent  of  his  neighbora  in 
this  respect,  and  so  thoroughly  has  the  scale  been 
thus  turned  in  favbr  of  sobriety,  that  no  intemper- 
ate man  is  allowed  to  remain  a  member  of  a  club. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  statistics  of  several 
of  these  establishments  brings  out  the  fact,  that  the 
average  quantity  of  wine  drunk  by  each  member 
has  not  exceeded  of  late  yeare  half  a  pint  per  diem. 
The  moral  bearing  of  the  upper  classes  has  been 
vastly  amended  by  this  improvement,  not  to  men- 
tion health.  It  is  said  of  one  of  the  old  school — 
an  early  member  of  the  **  Union" — that  he  re- 
garded with  epvy  the  daily  half-pint,  and  no  more, 
which  was  served  to  a  certain  witty  and  temperate 
author.  One  day  he  took  up  the  small  decanter 
and  exclaimed  with  a  sigh,  "  Ah !  I  wish  I  could 
make  up  my  mind  to  stick  to  your  infallible  Ufe" 
preservers." 

Against  the  advantages  of  clubs,  certain  disadv 
vantages  have  been  urged  ;  the  gravest  of  which 
is  the  notion  that  they  tend  to  withdraw  men  from  > 
female  society — the  best  of  social  influences.  This 
objection  is  disposed  of  by  the  fact,  that  the 
modem  establishments  present  no  inducements  for 
social  pleasures.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  learn 
that,  in  the  month  of  June,  1843,  the  number  of 
dinnere  served  at  the  Atheneum  was  1457,  of 
which  all  but  thirty-six  were  single.  Of  the  latter,, 
thirty  were  served  to  two  persons,  five  ta  three,, 
and  one  to  four.  Again,  in  all  modern  clubs,  the 
only  convenient  place  for  sociality  is  the  drawing- 
room.  Now,  precisely  became  ladies — the  crown- 
ing charm  of  the  drawing-room — are  absent,  this 
apartment  is  always  the  most  deserted  in  the 
house ;  for  the  majority  of  the  membere,  if  not 
ofllcially  employed,  are  where  they  ought  to  be— 
with  their  families.  A  graphic  writer  gives  the 
following  as  a  true  picture  of  the  evening  aspect 
of  the  drawing-room  of  a  certain  club  : — '*  One 
elderly  gentleman  with  a  shining  cocoa-nut  head,, 
asleep  at  the  fireplace  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
matches  with  another  elderly  gentleman,  with  » 
cocoa-nut  head,  slumbering  at  the  fireplace  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room.''  In  further  proof  of  the 
non-attendance  of  membeis  at  the   time  whe» 
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ladies'  society  is  mo«t  accessible,  we  happen  to 
know  that,  at  a  committee  meeting  of  the  larj^est 
house  in  Pall-Mall,  a  whist  player  complained  that 
he  eoold  not  get  a  **  healthy  rubber"  in  the  whole 
house.  In  commiseration  for  his  sufferings,  the 
committee  ceded  to  him  one  end  of  the  drawing- 
room  ;  that  being  the  most  deserted,  and  conse- 
quently th^  quietest  corner  in  the  buildin?. 

It  may  be  supposed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all 
sociality  is  suppressed  by  the  club  system.  But 
this^s  not  wholly  the  case ;  for  although  it  enables 
a  man  to  diiie  alone  if  he  choose,  and  liave  his 
thoaghts  as  much  his  own  as  if  he  were  shut  np  in 
his  own  study,  yet  if  he  wish  company,  there  it  is  for 
him.  The  first  rule,  however,  does  not  hold  good 
with  a  man  who  happens  to  be  popular  and  agree- 
able. He  is  apt  to  be  "  lioced"  with  companions 
when  he  may  not  want  them.  The  late  Theodore 
Hook  was  a  martyr  in  this  way ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  many  members  dined  ^t  the  Athenaeum 
when  they  otherwise  would  have  stayed  away,  for 
the  chance  of  enjoying  some  of  his  pleasantries. 
It  is  stated  by  a  quarterly  reviewer,  that,  since  the 
renowned  humorist  disappeared  from  his  favorite 
table  near  the  door,  (nicknamed  **  Temperance 
Corner,'*)  the  number  of  dinners  has  fallen  off  by 
upwards  of  300  per  annum. 

The  most  visible  of  adl  influences  which  clubs 
have  exercised,  is  that  which  they  have  wrought 
on  the  aristocracy  in  tlicir  intercourse  with  those 
of  a  lower  grade.  Constant  association  with  indi- 
viduals of  humbler  rank  has  thawed  that  exclu- 
siveness,  and  broken  down  the  not  very  estimable 
pride,  in  which  the  higher  classes  oHhe  old  school 
shrouded  themselves.  Groups  are  now  constantly 
seen  which  are  composed  of  elements  that  were 
;  formerly  as  immiscible  as  oil  and  water.  A  high- 
I  church  dignitary,  a  humble  curate,  an  author,  and 
a  peer,  may  be  seen  partaking  of  the  same  meal. 
In  Lady  Hester  Stanhope's  younger  days,  the  very 
idea  of  such  an  incongruous  party  would  have  been 
regarded  as  the  commencement  of  a  disastrous 
revolution  in  society ! 

'  Having  pretty  nearly  characterized  the  changes 
in  high  life  which  clubs  have  produced,  an  account 
of  their  rise  may  not  be  uninteresting.  For  the 
origin  of  these  establishments  the  public  are  in- 
debted to  the  military.  The  officers  of  the  army, 
whether  in  camp  or  in  quarters,  have  always  ex- 

r'enced  the  advantage  and  economy  of  clubbing 
their  provisions.  They  have  found  that  the 
pay  of  each  individual,  spent  separately,  would 
scarcely  procure  him  ordinary  necessaries  ;  whilst, 
by  adding  it  to  a  general  fund — to  be  judiciously 
disbursed  by  a  clever  provider  or  "  caterer" — ^he 
obtains  for  his  subscription  not  only  requisites,  but 
luxuries.  This  goes  on  very  successfully  during 
active  service ;  but  when  retirement  on  half-pay 
takes  place,  the  plan  was,  till  lately,  impracticable. 
At  the  peace  of  1^5,  a  reduction  of  the  army 
withdrew  a  number  of  officers  from  the  "  messes" 
to  which  they  had  bel()nged.  Thus  a  great  many 
gentlemen  of  comparatively  limited  means  were 
thrown  into  private  life,  a  prey  to'  the  by  no  means 
moderate  exactions  of  hotel,  tavern,  and  boarding 
and  lodging-house  keepers.  In  many  instances 
long  and -continued  absence  from  home  had  severed 
these  brave  men  from  domestic  ties ;  yet  having 
always  lived  amongst  a  congenial  brotherhood, 
society  was  essential  to  their  happiness.  The 
chief  refuge  for  such  comparatively  desolate  war- 
riors in  London  was  at  that  period  **  Slaughter's 
Cofl^-house,"  St.  Martin's  Lane;  a  Tory  excel- 


lent abode  when  full  pay  and  prize-money  wen 
rife,  but  far  too  expensive  for  **  half-pay."  Is 
these  circumstances  the  mess-system  was  naturaDy 
thought  of;  and  the  late  General  Lord  Lynedoeh, 
with  &ve  brother-officers,  met  for  the  purpose  of 
devising  a  plan  by  which  it  cooid  be  applied  to 
non-professional  life.  So  effectual  were  their  de- 
liberations, and  so  well-grounded  their  preliminary 
measures,  that  a  club  was  formed  during  the  same 
year  (1815.)  The  military  founders,  knowing 
that  many  of  their  naval  brethren  were,  like  them- 
selves, placed  upon  reduced  allowances,  after- 
wards brought  them  within  the  scope  of  tbeir  de- 
sign ;  and  an  association  was  enrolled,  entitled  the 
^'  United  Service  Club."  A  building  fond  was 
formed  ;  a  neat  edifice^the  design  of  Sir  Robert 
Smirke— was  raised  at  the  corner  of  Charles  street, 
St«  James*,  and  in  the  year  1819  it  was  opened  for 
the  reception  of  the  members.  A  society  of  sailor 
officers  also  established  a  snuo  home  of  their  owa 
in  Bond  street,  called  the  "  Naval,"  which  now 
consists  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  meo- 
bers. 

Meanwhile  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
United  Service  Club  increased  so  rapidly,  that  a 
larger  habitation  was  rendered  necessary.  A  new 
and  magnificent  edifice,  from  plans  and  designs  by 
Mr.  Nash,  the  architect  of  Buckingham  Palace, 
was  erected  at  the  east  corner  of  the  mod 
entrar/ce  to  St.  James'  Park  from  Pall-Malf,  sod 
taken  possession  of  in  1828.  At  present  there  are 
about  1490  members. 

By  the  second  rule  of  this  club,  no  officer  is 
eligible  below  the  rank  of  major  in  the  army,  aod 
commander  in  the  navy  ;  but  to  provide  for  officers 
below  those  grades,  a  new  association  was  formed, 
for  the  reception  of  all  ranks,  from  general  aod 
admiral,  down  to  subalterns,  either  in  the  queen '• 
or  in  the  East  India  Company's  service.  Harinf 
purchased  the  house  in  Charles  street  vacated  by 
the  senior  club,  the  new  one  was  opened  in  1827, 
under  the  title  of  the  **  Junior  United  Serrice 
Club."  It  is  now  the  most  numerous  in  Loudon, 
being  composed  of  1500  "effective"  members, 
with  400  **  supernumeraries,"  who,  being  abroad, 
are  not  called  on  to  pay  their  subscriptions. 

Besides  these  three  establishments,  the  officen 
belonging  to  her  majesty's  household  troops  bad 
an  exclusive  club  of  their  own,  commenced  so  6r 
back  as  1809,  though  not  for  domestic  purposes. 
But  latterly  they  imitated  the  other  clubs,  and 
built  a  tall,  thin,  but  withal  pretty  edifice, 
squeezed  in,  as  it  were,  between  Crockford's 
gaming-house  and  their  own  bootmaker's  shop- 
that  of  the  well-known  Hoby — at  the  head  of  St. 
James'  street,  and  nearly  opposite  to  While's  cele- 
brated bow  window.  1  his,  called  the  **  Guards," 
made  the  fourth  club  composed  of  military  men : 
but  candidates  for  admission  to  all  of  these  had,  by 
1837,  so  far  exceeded  the  limits  set  to  each,  that  a 
fifth,  called  the  "  Army  and  Navy  Club,"  was 
instituted  in  St.  James'  Square,  to  which  about  a 
thousand  members  already  belong.  We  may  now 
fairly  conclude  that  the  officers  in  the  British  ser- 
vice are  at  last  adequately  provided  with  cheap 
accomraodation  during  their  residence  in  London  : 
and  not  only  there,  but  in  provincial  quarters  also, 
for  United  Service  Clubs  exist  in  all  the  important 
garrison  towns  of  Great  Britain. 

The  original  United  Service  Club  had  been 
scarcely  founded,  when  news  of  the  oomfort  and 
economy  it  afforded  was  spread  throughout  all 
classes  amongst  whom  similar  associations  wen 
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praotie&Ue.  As  may  be  eipected ,  those  most  gre- 
garioas  in  their  pareuits  snd  habits  first  copied  the 
plan.  Many  members  of  the  universities,  who, 
when  at  college,  daily  met  to  dine  **  in  hall,"  or, 
for  instruction,  in  lecture-rooms,  found  themselves 
inconyeniently  alone '  when  in  London.  They 
therefore  instituted  and  built  a  club  called  the 
••  United  University "— a  vei^  grave  and  reverend- 
looking  edifice,  which  occupies  the  corner  of  .Suf- 
folk street  and  Pall-Mali  east.  This  association 
consisted,  in  1841  (to  which  year  most  of  our  re- 
turns refer,)  of  1116  members. — Another  club  for 
the  same  class  of  men  was  afterwards  called 
into  existence  in  Pall-Mall,  and  named  the  "  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,"  whose  average  number  of 
members  is  1177. 

Next  to  the  army  and  the  church,  it  is  usual  to 
take  the  law  into  consideration.  Gentlemen  of 
Ibis  profession  having  formed,  in  Chancery  Lane, 
an  institution  for  purely  professional  purposes, 
attached  to  it  a  domestic  club,  which,  in  1841, 
nambered  about  350.  The  higher  branches  of  the 
profession  appear  to  require  no  especial  establish- 
ment of  the  kifd.  Consisting  mostly  of  members 
of  the  universities,  or  of  literary  men,  they  be- 
longed to  the  United  University,  to  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  or  to  the  Athenaeum.  Of  the  last,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  judges  are  members.  To 
complete  our  review  of  the  club-life  of  the  learned 
professions,  we  must  make  a  single  allusion  to  the 
medical  faculty.  Their  lives  are  too  incessantly 
passed  in  alleviating  the  maladies  of  society,  to 

Sirtake  Tery  largely  in  its  comforts  and  pleasures, 
eoce,  of  medical  domestic  clubs,  '*  there  are" — 
to  borrow  a  terse  chapter  on  '*  the  antidotes  to  cor- 
rosive sublimate"  from  an  ancient  toxicological 
work — ^**  none  !"  The  names  of  a  few  physicians 
may,  however,  be  found  amongst  the  lists  of  the 
miscellaneous  and  literary  clubs,  but  they  are 
almost  honorary  members.  Of  all  the  professional 
clubs,  none  received  so  much  support,  or  has  risen 
to  so  much  distinction,  as  that  established  for 
literary  scientific  men  and  artists — the  '^  Athe- 
Dcum,"  whose  gorgeous  mansion  stands  at  the 
west  comer  of  the  Pall-Mall  entrance  to  St.  James' 
Park,  and  forms  a  fine  contrast  to  the  more 
severely  tasteful  <*  United  Service"  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  history  of  this  institution  is  more  than 
usually  interesting,  from  including  the  names  of 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  each  department  of  the 
arts.  We  learn  that  on  the  12th  of  March,  1823, 
Mr.  Croker,  then  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  which 
he  represented  that  *'  the  fashionable  and  military 
clubs  had  not  only  absorbed  a  great  portion  of 
society,*  but  have  spoiled  all  the  coffee-rooms  and 
Uvems ;"  and  urged  the  formation  of  a  club  for 
the  classes  referred  to.  In  the  year  following,  a 
committee  was  formed,  consisting  of  Sir  H.  Davy, 
president  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen, president  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  president  of  the  Royal  Acade- 
my of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, Sir  Waller  Scott,  Samuel  Rogers,  John 
Wilson  Croker,  and  other  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men connected  with  literature  and  art,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty-nine.  At  first  they  were  housed  in 
temporary  apartments  in  W^aterloo  Place,  but  in 
1830,   the  new  mansion   was  finished  frum  the 

*  Besides  the  United  Service,  the  Alfred,  the  United 
UniversUy,  the  Unioo ;  and  the  'tovellers'  dubs,  had 
been  established.  Ihe  Athenaeum  was  the  sixth  club 
which  was  fonooed  in  London. 


designs  of  Mr.  Decimos  Burton,  at  a  cost  of 
J^45,000,  including  furniture.  The  nominal  limit 
of  members  is  1200,  but  certain  honorary  elections 
of  eminent  persons  swell  the  actual  roll  to  1250. 
names.  In  such  high  estimation  is  this  club  held, 
that  belonging  to  it  is  deemed  a  guarantee  for  the 
greatest  respectability. 

The  lesser  stars  of  the  literary  firmament  formed 
themselves,  like  the  **  Junior  United  Service," 
into  a  minor  club,  and  took  possession  of  the  house 
vacated  by  the  A  theme um.,  This  was  for  some 
years  called  the  "  Literary  Union ;"  tut  having 
gradually  admitted  individuals  unconnected  with 
letters,  it  changed  its  title  to  the  "  Clarence." 
Since  then  it  gradually  languished,  and  died  in 
1843. — Gentlemen  connected  with  the  theatrical 
profession,  either  as  authors,  performers,  or  scene- 
painters,  enjoy  each  other's  society  at  the  *'  Gar- 
rick,"  which  is  conveniently  situated  near  the  best 
theatres  in  Covent  Garden.  They  form  the  small- 
est body  of  London  clubbists,  only  amounting  to 
197.  Our  list  of  professional  clubs  is  completed 
by  the  mention  of  those  set  aside  for  the  mercan- 
tile community  near  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
Royal  Exchange.  One  called  the  **  City,"  stands 
in  Old  Broad  street,  and  is  made  up  of  600  mem- 
bers; and  the  other,  known  as  the  "Gresham," 
is  scarcely  yet  settled  in  its  new  house  in  King 
William  street.  Another  commercial  club  is  now 
in  progress  of  formation,  with  the  high-sounding 
title  of  the  **  St.  George."  It  is  to  be  composed 
of  gentlemen  interested  in  railways. 

Thus  the  most  numerous  London  clubs  are  those 
made  up  of  individuals  attracted  to  social  and 
domestic  companionship  by  pursuing  similar  pro- 
fessional careers.  In  a  few  others,  the  basis  is 
community  of  politics.  The  "  Carlton  Club"  con- 
sists of  members  of  parliament  and  others  profess- 
ing tory  principles,  to  the  number  of  1200.  The 
*•  Conservative  Club"  sufficiently  indicates,  by  its 
name,  the  party  to  which  its  members  (of  whom 
there  are  upwards  of  1000)  belong  ;  as  does  the 
"  Reform  Club,"  to  which  1421  reformers  are 
attached.  It  must,  howevej,  be  understood  that 
these  associations  do  not  exist  for  political  pur- 
poses— do  not  profess,  as  bodies,  to  take  any  snare 
in  public  events  whatever.  It  is  the  mere  con- 
geniality of  political  sentiment  which  attracts  the 
members,  to  share  the  same  accommodations  for 
the  ordinary  requirements  of  existence.  They 
must  not,  therefore,  be  confounded  with  what  are 
called  the  **  St.  James'  Street  Clubs,"  such  as 
White's  and  Brookes'  which  are  of  a  more  de- 
cidedly political  character,  and  are  conducted  on  a 
different  principle.  As  in  the  days  of  Dryden  and 
his  companions — when  the  original  White  and 
Brookes  flourished — they  remain  the  property  of 
tavern-keepers,  who  are  licensed  by  the  magis- 
trates in  the  same  manner  as  the  proprietors  of 
public  hotels  and  taverns.  But  they  only  admit 
their  subscribers.  These  "select  a  committee  to 
manage  the  internal  affairs  of  the  house  ;  such  as 
deciding  who  shall  be  admitted,  and  fixing  the 
charges  for  refreshments  to  be  made  by  the  pro- 
prietors. As  before  explained,  they  are  of  much 
older  date  than  domestic  clubs.  Recently,  they 
have  lost  much  of  their  political  character,  and  are 
now  considered  principally  as  lounges  for  people 
of  little  occupation. 

To  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  "  Travellers' 
Club,"  a  gentleman  must  eiiher  be  a  foreigner,  or 
have  travelled  at  least  five  hundred  miles  in  a 
straight  line  from  London.    It  numbers  700  mem- 
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berq«  amongst  whom  are  seTeral  authors ;  for  in 
these  days  there  are  few  persons  who,  having 
"  done"  their  five  hundred  miles  or  more,  refrain 
from'  favoring  the  world  with  their  journals,  or 
notes  of  travel,  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  octavo 
volumes. — There  is  another  and  much  larger  class 
of  travellers  to  whom  the  convenience  of  a  club  is 
a  great  boon ;  namely,  such  gentlemen  as  are  con- 
nected, either  in  a  civil  or  military  capacity,  with 
our  vast  Indian  possessions.  Those  on  the  retired 
ofT  on  the  sick  list,  who  either  reside  permanently, 
or  are  visiting  London  for  a  year  or  two,  are 
provided  for  by  the  **  Oriental."  Their  elegant 
establishment  stands  on  the  sunny  side  of  Hano- 
ver Square,  and,  in  1841,  accommodated  523 
members. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  numerous  individuals — 
besides  those  who  have  been  able  to  class  them- 
selves into  separate  bodies  from  the  similar  nature 
of  their  pursuits — ^remain  ineligible  for  admission 
to  any  of  the  establishments  we  have  enumerated. 
They  therefore  find  refuge  in-  what  go  by  the 
designation  of  Miscellaneous  Clubs.  Many  of 
these  started  as  class  clubs ; — but  by  the  gradual 
admission  of  very  agreeable  companions  uncon- 
nected with  the  profession  or  class  of  whicli  the 
society  was  composed,  or  from  an  inability  to  keep 
their  funds  by  a  too  rigid  selection  of  candidates — 
they  have  become  geueralized.  The  "  Alfred" 
(23  Albemarle  street)  was  originally  a  whist  club ; 
but,  like  the  Guards,  adopted  the  domestic  system, 
added  a  coffee-room,  and  became  miscellaneous. 
The  "  Windham" — which  borrowed  the  name  of 
William  Windham,  an  eminent  senator,  who  was 
secretary-at-war  till  1810 — started  as  a  political, 
but  is  now  a  miscellaneous  club  of  613  members. 
The  "  Parthenon,"  ^732  strong,)  and  the  *•  Erec- 
theum,"  (250,)  are  ooth  miscellaneous.  Into  the 
latter  opulent  tradesmen  are  admitted.  But  of  all 
the  non-professional  clubs,  none  stand  so  high  as 
the  "  Union,"  which  accommodates  its  1025  mem- 
bers in  Cockspur  street.  It  was  formed  soon 
after  the  Uoitea  Service,  and  boasted  at  one  time 
of  no  fewer  than  400  members  of  both  houses  of 
parliament. 

We  have  now  completed  the  list  of  London 
clubs.  It  should  be  understood,  that  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  members  set  down  to  each  far  exceeds 
the  number  of  individuals.  Many  men  belong  to 
more  than  one  ;  and  the  vanity  of  some  who  can 
afford  it,  induces  them  to  get  admission  into  four, 
five,  or  even  six,  should  they  be  eligible.  For 
instance,  a  soldier— one  of  a  military  club— may  be 
also  a  scientific  man,  and  get  into  the  Athenenm  : 
he  may  have  travelled,  and  be  on  the  roll  of  the 
Travellers.  Should  he  have  been  in  the  East,  he 
may  join  the  Oriental ;  and  all  the  miscellaneous 
clubs  are  open  to  him.  Some  imagine  that,  having 
passed  the  ordeal  of  so  many  scrutinizing  ballots, 
they  obtain  great  eclat  and  importance  in  society. 
Characters  of  this  stamp  form  a  new  generation ; 
they  are  essentially,  and  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, club-men.  Having  been  created  by  clubs, 
m  clubs  they  have  their  being.  The?y  are  perfectly 
conversant  with  the  domestic  arrangements  of  each 
establishment.  They  know  to  a  nicety  at  which 
house  the  most  perfect  soups  are  served ;  from 
which  of  the  kitchens  the  best  souffl^es  are  wafted ; 
and  can  toll  to  a  day  when  the  best  bin  of  the 
United  University's  claret  was  bottled.  They  are 
also  oracles  in.  higher  things.    Constantly  **  look- 


ing  in"  at  the  morning  rooms  of  the  pblitical  clubs, 
they  are  able  to  prognosticate  the  precise  number 
of  a  majority  on  any  important  parliamentary  ques- 
tion. Their  frequent  visits  to  libraries,  and  inter- 
course with  authors,  give  them  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  literary  matters,  and  they  will 
name  the  writer  of  an  anonymous  wor]c  on  the 
day  of  publication.  They  have  avast  number  and 
variety  of  acquaintances,  and  speak  familiarly  of 
my  friend  the  duke,  because  '*  he  is  a  member  of 
our  club." 

Their  extensive  connoisseurship  in  small  details 
of  management,  makes  them  valuable  *'  house" 
committee-men,  and  in  that  character  they  look 
uncommonly  sharp  afler  the  goings  on  of  the  ser- 
vants and  the  quality  of  the  edibles.  Some,  again, 
are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  *'  obtain  office,"  espe- 
cially those  who  endeavor  to  get  into  it  by  dint  of 
grumbling.  Like  Hector  Boreall  in  one  of  Poolers 
clever  though  exaggerated  sketches,  these  trouble- 
some members  write  furious  complaints  on  the 
backs  of  their  dinner  bills,  because,  perhaps,  the 
cook  sends  np  two  sprigs  of  fennel  instead  of  three, 
with  a  mackerel,  and  '*  cracks  the  skin  near  the 
tail."  This  sort  of  clubbist  is  the  horror  of  com- 
mittees, the  dread  of  servants,  and  the  terror  of 
members,  whom  he  is  constantly  canvassing  for 
support  for  his  frivolous  complaints  at  the  general 
meetings;  enforcing  his  arguments  by  the  in- 
cessant question,  *'  What  do  we  pay  onr  six 
guineas  a  year  for?"  Men  of  this  sort  are  appro- 
priately called  "  bores,"  and  happily  form  a  very 
small  minority  in  club-life.  Apart  from  such  ex- 
ceptions, a  more  agreeable  person  than  your  regu- 
lar club-man  does  not  exist.  The  variety  of  infor- 
mation he  possesses,  the  freedom  and  ease  with 
which  he  imparts  it,  and  the  excellence  of  his 
manners,  makes  him  a  most  popular  character  in 
general  society  ;  from  which  his  clubs  dq  not  with- 
draw him,  as  we  have  before  argued. 


It  is  common  for  men  to  say,  that  such  and  soeh 
things  are  perfectly  right-*very  desirable ;  but 
that,  unfortunately,  they  are  not  practicable.  Oh, 
no,  no.  Those  things  which  are  not  practicable 
are  not  desirable.  There  is  nothing  in  the  woild 
really  beneficial,  that  does  not  lie  within  the  reach 
of  an  informed  understanding  and  a  well-directed 
pursuit.  There  is  nothing  that  Grod  has  judged 
good  for  us,  that  he  has  not  given  us  the  means  to 
accomplish,  both  in  the  natural  and  the  moral 
world.  If  we  cry,  like  children,  for  the  mooo, 
like  children  we  must  cry  on. — Burke, 

Most  people  read  merely  to  pass  an  idle  hour, 
or  to  pleause  themselves  with  the  idea  of  employ- 
ment, wliile  their  indolence  prevents  them  from 
any  active  exertion :  and  a  considerable  number 
with  a  view  to  the  display  which  they  are  after- 
wards to  make  of  their  literary  acquisitions.  From 
whichsoever  of  these  motives  a  person  is  led  to  the 
perusal  of  books,  it  is  hardlj  possible  that  he  can 
derive  from  them  any  matenal  advantage.  If  he 
reads  merely  from  indolence,  the  ideas  which  pass 
through  his  mind  will  probably  leave  little  or  no 
impression ;  and  if  he  reads  from  vanity,  he  will 
be  more  anxious  to  select  striking  particulars  in  the 
matter  or  expression,  than  to  seize  the  spirit  and 
scope  of  the  author^s  reasoning,  or  to  examine  how 
far  he  has  made  any  additions  to  the  stock  of  nse- 
ful  and  solid  knowledge. — DugcUd  Stewart. 
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From  Chamben*  Journal. 
INSECT  IMPORTANCE. 

Insignificant  as  insects  may  appear  to  the  cas- 
ual obeenrer,  there  are  families  of  the  race  which 
asBome  the  highest  importance,  either  from  the 
benefits  they  confer  or  from  the  ravages  they  com- 
mit. We  grant  that  it  is  neither  a  very  dignified 
nor  always  a  Tery  accurate  mode  of  estimating  the 
imporUnce  of  the  lower  animals  to  judge  of  them 
merely  as  they  may  subserve  or  thwart  the  purposes 
of  man ;  but  taking  even  this  standard,  we  shall 
find  that  insects  are  not  the  insignificant  creatures 
we  vulgarly  esteem  them.  Individually,  the  high- 
est of  the  class  is  but  a  feeble  instrument  either  for 
good  or  for  evil :  it  is  the  infinity  of  their  numbers, 
and  the  fact  of  their  generally  living  and  acting  in 
community,  that  renders  them  special  objects  of 
haman  consideration.  We  shall  glance,  in  the 
present  paper,  at  a  few  whose  pr^uce  gives  to 
them  an  economical  and  commercial  importance. 

By  far  the  most  valuable  of  the  class  is  the  silk- 
worm, (Bombyx  mori,)  whose  splendid  tissue  has 
been  known  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  Though 
early  cultivated  in  China  and  India,  it  was  not  till 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  that  the  insect 
was  brought  into  Europe.  Since  then  the  culture 
and  manufacture  of  silk  has  extended  over  Italy, 
France,  and  other  southern  countries,  holding  a  high 
place  in  their  economy,  giving  employment  to  a  vast 
number  of  hands,  setting  in  circulation  a  large 
amount  of  capital,  and  involving  much  intricate  and 
difficult  fiscal  regulation. 

^  It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  upon  the  natural 
history  of  the  silkworm — which,  like  many  other 
inaeetB,  passes  through  the  successive  stages  of 
offgt  caterpillar,  chrysalis,  and  moth — farther  than 
to  remark  that  it  is  in  its  second  stage  that  it  be- 
comes economically  important.  Each  moth  having 
dropped  to  the  number  of  300  or  500  eggs,  these 
mre  hatched  by  natural  or  artificial  heat,  according 
to  the  climate  of  the  country,  and  a  voracious  cater^ 
pillar  is  the  prqduce,  which  is  carefully  tended  and 
fed  with  mulberry  leaves,  or  with  lettuce— both  of 
these  ^plants  abounding  in  a  tenacious  juice  or 
caoutchouc.  On  acquiring  its  full  growth,  (about 
three  inches  in  length,)  this  caterpillar  spins  for 
itaelf  an  oval-shaped  cocoon,  formed  by  a  single 
ffiament  of  yellow  silk,  from  ten  to  twelve  yards 
in  length,  emitted  from  the  stomach  of  the  insect 
preparatory  to  its  assuming  the  chrysalis  form.  It 
n  in  this  state  that  the  silk  is  taken,  the  insect 
being  destroyed  by  immersion  in  warm  water,  and 
the  cocoon  carefully  unwound.  Were  the  cocoon 
lefl  undisturbed  till  the  chrysalis  had  become  a 
moth,  the  latter  would  eat  its  way  through  the  en- 
Telope,  and  so  cut  the  silk  into  a  number  of  short 
lengths,  instead  of  one  continuous  filament  Of 
coarse  a  sufficient  number  of  cocoons  are  led  un- 
touched for  next  year's  brood,  comparatively  few 
moths  being  sufficient  to  stock  an  extensive  estab- 
lishment. It  is  thus  that  a  plain-looking,  greedy, 
leaf-devouring  insect  becomes  of  so  much  econom- 
ical importance ;  requiring  human  attention  to  sup* 
ply  it  with  food  and  shelter,  hands  to  unwind  the 
silken  cerement,  to  assort  and  twist  the  filaments 
into  threads,  cords,  &c. ;  individuals  to  dye,  weave, 
and  finish  itr— independent  of  the  co-relative  aids 
of  chemists,  designers  of  patterns,  and  framers  of 
the  necessary  machinery.  Nor  can  this  insect, 
homble  as  it  may  seem,  be  dispensed  with  so  long 
as  man  admires  and  values  the  beauty  of  a  silken 
hhne ;  ibr  though  he  knows  that  the  cocoon  is 


obtained  by  the  animal  from  the  peculiar  vegetables 
it  feeds  upon,  yet  all  his  boasted  knowledge  in 
chemistry  has  not  enabled  him  to  elaborate  from 
mulberry  leaves  a  filament  possessing  the  same 
lustre,  beauty,  and  tenacity. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  the  various 
fabrics  woven  from  silk,  either  for  the  purposes  of 
dress,  upholstery,  or  ornament;  but  an  idea  of  its 
importance  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that 
scarcely  an  individual,  even  in  humble  life,  but  can 
boast  of  wearing  it  to  some  extent,  either  for  dress 
or  ornament.  In  Britain  the  annual  value  of  the 
manufacture  is  estimated  at  nearly  ten  millions 
sterling — more  than  nine  tenths  of  which  are  for 
home  consumption.  We  draw  our  chief  supplies 
of  the  raw  material  from  Bengal ;  from  Italy,  ' 
which  produces  about  eleven  million  pounds  an- 
nually ;  from  China,  where,  next  to  tea,  it  is  the 
staple  article  of  export ;  from  Turkey ;  and  in  smal- 
ler quantities  from  Holland,  the  United  States,  and 
other  countries.  The  foreign  states  in  which  the 
manufacture  chiefly  exists  are  China,  India,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  franco ;  the  latter  kingdom  alone 
producing  fabrics  to  the  annual  value  of  about  eight 
millions  sterling.  We  have  no  very  accurate  data 
as  to  the  amount  of  silk  stuflSs  consumed  in  the  va- 
rious countries  of  the  world ;  but  considering  how 
generally  they  are  worn  in  oriental  as  well  as  in  \ 
European  countries,  and  reflecting  upon  the  increas- 
ing demand  by  ft  civilized  population  in  the  Amer- 
icas, we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  stating  that  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  human  beings  derive  their  sole 
support  from  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk, 
and  that  it  creates  an  annual  circulating  medium 
of  between  thirty  and  forty  millions  sterling  !  So 
much  for  the  importance  of  an  humble  insect  which, 
if  it  had  been  shown  to  our  ancestors  five  hundred 
years  ago,  would  have  been  as  little  valued  as  the 
earth-worm  beneath  their  sandals. 

As  an  appropriate  sequel  to  the  silkworm,  we 
may  next  advert  to  the  cochineal  insect,  (Coccus 
cacti,)  from  which  the  red  dye-stufl^  of  that  name 
is  obtained.  The  male  insect  is  winged,  and  not 
much  larger  than  a  flea ;  the  female  is  wingless, 
and  when  full  grown,  about  the  size  of  a  barley 
grain.  It  b  the  dried  body  of  the  female  which 
forms  the  cochineal  of  commerce,  having  in  this 
stete  the  appearance  of  a  shrivelled  berry.  'It  is 
principally  used  in  dyeing  scarlet,  crimson,  and 
other  esteemed  hues  of  which  red  forms  the  basis. 
The  insect  is  found  in  Mexico,  some  of  the  south- 
em  states  of  the  Union,  and  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  has  we  believe  been  introduced  with  some  suc- 
cess into  our  East  India  possessions.  The  princi- 
pal supply,  however,  is  still  from  Mexico  and  the 
central  states,  where  it  forms  a  staple  commodity 
of  export.  In  a  wild  state,  the  cochineal  insect 
feeds  on  various  plants  of  the  cactus  tribe ;  but  un- 
der cultivation  it  is  confined  to  two  or  three  spe- 
cies, which  are  found  both  to  increase  its  size  and 
color.  The  wild  variety  is  gathered  six  times  a 
year ;  but  that  which  is  cultivated  is  only  collected 
thrice  during  the  same  period.  Arriyed  at  matu- 
rity, the  insects  become  torpid,  and  are  detached 
by  a  thin  split  of  bamboo,  or  by  a  blunt  knife — 
care  being  taken  not  to  break  them  in  the  opera- 
tion. They  are  then  put  into  bags,  and  dipped  in 
boiling  water  to  kill  theni,  after  which  they  are 
dried  m  the  sun ;  and  though  they  lose  about  two 
thirds  of  their  weight  by  this  process,  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  pounds  are  brought  annually  to 
Europe.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  vast 
number  of  these  creatures  from  the  fact  that  each 
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pound  is  sapposed  to  contain  about  70,000  insects. 
At  present  the  value  of  cochineal  fluctuates  from 
six  shillings  to  nine  shillings  per  pound,  which  is 
scarcely  a  fourth  part  of  the  price  obtained  during 
the  war,  when  it  sometimes  sold  so  high  as  thirty- 
six  shillings  and  thirty-nine  shillings  a  pound.  At 
the  present  rate,  Britain  cannot  pay  less  than 
ir300,000  annually— for  what?— the  dried  carcases 
of  a  tiny  insect  \ 

Lac,  or  gum-lac,  with  its  varioua  seed-lao,  lump- 
lac,  shell-lac,  &c.,  is  also  the  produce  of  a  small 
insect  the  Coccus  ficus  of  Linnsus,  or  the  Kermes 
lacca  of  modern  entomologists.  This  insect  abounds 
in  Bengal,  Assam,  Pegu,  SianT,  &c.,  and  deposits 
its  eggs  on  the  leaves  and  branches  of  certain  trees. 
So  soon  as  deposited,  the  egg  is  covered  by  the 
insect  with  a  quantity  of  this  peculiar  gum  or  lac, 
evidently  intended  to  serve  for  a  protection  to  the 
cg^t  And  as  food  for  the  young  maggot  when  pro- 
duced. As  each  insect  produces  many  eggs,  and 
each  egg  has  a  separate  envelope,  the  entire  nest 
has  a  cellular  arrangement  as  ingenious  and  com- 
pact as  that" of  the  bee.  As  there  are  myriads  of 
these  insects  in  ever^  forest,  the  supply  of  lac  may 
be  said  to  be  indefinite.  In  its  natural  state,  this 
production  is  called  stick-lac;  after  the  cells  are 
senarated  from  the  sticks  and  granulated,  they  are 
called  seed-lac;  this  melted  bv  fire  and  made  into 
cakes,  becomes  hump-lac;  and  the  term  5Ae//-2izc  is 
given  to  this  substance  after  it  has  been  again  lique- 
fied, strained,  and  formed  into  thin  transparent 
plates.  Lac  also  yields  a  fine  red  dye,  which, 
though  not  so  bright  as  cochineal,  is  said  to  be 
more  permanent,  and  is  often  used  as  a  substitute. 
From  our  East  India  possessions  we  annually  ex- 
port about  3,000,000  lbs.  of  shell-lac,  and  1,000,000 
of  lac  dye  ;  about  one  half  of  which  is,  however, 
reexported  to  Italy,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  other 
pajTts  of  the  continent.  We  belicTe  the  present 
price  of  lac  dye  in  the  London  market  is  from  2s. 
to  3s.  per  lb.,  though  it  has  been  known  to  be  so 
high  as  8s.  6d. ;  stick-lac  sells  from  £2  to  £\  per 
hundred  weight,  and  shell-lac  from  £Z  to  X5 ;  so 
that  a  vast  sum  of  money  must  be  yearly  expended 
on  the  produce  of  this — ^another  humhle  insect. 
The  various  lacs  are  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  sealing-wax,  ink,  varnishes,  and  in  hat-making. 

We  may  here  also  notice  the  Coccus  ilids,  or 
kermes — an  insect  from  which  Europeans  obtained 
their  most  valuable  scarlet  dyes  previous  to  the 
discovery  of  America.  The  kermes  adhere  to  the 
shoots  of  the  berry-bearing  ilex,  which  is  found 
very  plentifully  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  They 
appear  under  the  form  of  smooth  shining  grains  of 
a  brownish-red  color,  about  the  size  of  peas,  and 
covered  with  a  fine  brown  powder.  These  grains 
contain  the  young  kermes,  which  proceed  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  la«  insect,  till  they  attach 
themselves  to  the  young  branches,  and  become  the 
receptacles  of  a  future  progeny.  The  scarlet  dye 
obtained  from  the  kermes  is  less  brilliant,  but  more 
durable  than  that  from  the  cochineal ;  old  tapestries 
which  were  dyed  with  it  two  hundred  years  ago 
having  lost  scarcely  anything  of  their  original  vi- 
vidity.  It  is  now  little  used,  unless  in  Spain  and 
other  countries  where  the  arts  have  yet  made  in- 
considerable progress. 

Known  from  the  earliest  periods  of  human  his- 
tory, and  of  more  obvious  importance  than  some 
of  these  dye  insects,  are  the  various  kinds  of 
honey  bee — *'  the  little  busy  bee"  of  the  poet  and 
moralist — the  permanent  symbol  of  industry  and 
unprocrastination.  Plain-looking  and  humble  as 
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the  common  bee  may  appear,  it  dirides  with  the 
silkworm  the  care  and  attention  of  man,  and  has 
had  more  books  dedicated  to  its  history  and  nurture 
than  any  other  of  the  lower  animals — the  horsa 
and  ox  perhaps  excepted.  At  this  noomeDt  we 
can  lay  our  hands  upon  more  than  a  score  of  trea- 
tises ;  nor  does  time  seem  to  exhaust  the  subject, 
for  every  year  is  adding  to  our  library  of  **  bee 
books."  And  after  all,  this  attention  is  not  more 
than  the  brown  dusty-looking  little  insect  deserves. 
Its  honey  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  products  io 
nature,  and  along  with  its  wax  subserves  nomer* 
ous  purposes ;  whilst  its  roaming  habits  assist  in 
carrying  the  fructifying  pollen  from  plant  to  plant, 
thus  not  only  rendering  fertile  that  which  would 
otherwise  be  hopelessly  barren,  but  creating  new 
and  approved  varieties.  The  silkworm  and  cochi- 
neal insect  require  to  be  fed  and  cared  for  ;  the  bee 
is  a  reveller  in  nature's  common,  trenches  upon 
the  store  of  no  other  creature,  and  converts  into 
honey  and  wax  what  would  otherwise  be  utterly 
useless.  There  cannot  be  a  readier  and  more  cer- 
tain contributor  to  the  income  of  the  cottager  than 
a  snug  little  apiary,  and  even  were  it  only  in  this 
light  that  the  bee  were  useful,  it  would  be  deserv- 
ing of  all  the  importance  with  which  it  is  invested. 
In  Britain  alone  about  jC  120 ,000  is  annually  spent 
for  foreign  honey ;  and  if  we  add  to  this  a  large 
home  supply,  and  consider  that  in  other  countries 
the  article  is  even  more  lihei-ally  made  use  of ,  we 
shall  arrive  at  some  conception  of  the  economical 
value  of  the  bee.  But  it  is  not  the  honey  alone ; 
we  import  10,000  hundred  weight  of  wax  each 
year,  and  when  we  state  that  the  price  varies  from 
£5  to  XlO  10s.  a  hundred  weight,  it  will  be  seea 
that  its  value  is  all  but  equivalent  to  that  of  honey. 
In  Holland,  the  southern  states  of  Russia,  in 
Greece,  and  other  countries  of  the  Levant,  as  well 
as  in  America,  the  produce  of  bees  forms  an  ini- 
portant  item  of  their  resources — ^resources,  be  it 
borne  in  mind,  which  could  not  be  obtained  by  any 
other  known  means  either  in  nature  or  art. 

Our  list  would  be  incomplete  without  adverting 
to  the  insect  which  produces  the  gall-nuts  of  oom- 
merce,  so  extensively  used  in  dyeing,  in  the  manor 
facture  of  ink,  and  in  other  processes.  These  ex- 
crescences, varjring  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an 
inch  in  diameter,  are  produced  on  several  speeies 
of  oak  trees  by  the  perforation  of  the  female  Cyaifff 
for  the  deposition  of  her  eggs.  The  juices  of  the 
leaf  being  diverted  from  their  proper  channels  by 
this  puncture,  they  form  a  sort  of  wen,  which  io- 
creases  in  size,  together  with  the  larva  inclosed  in 
it.  On  the  larva  arriving  at  maturity,  it  eats  its 
way  out ;  hence  gall-nuts  are  generally  found  with 
a  hole  in  them.  They  are  in  perfection  when  they 
have  acquired  their  full  size  and  weight,  but  before 
the  insect  has  pierced  them  ;  after  which  they  be- 
come of  a  brighter  color  and  lose  part  of  their 
weight.  Galls  are  produced  abundantly  through- 
out Asia  Minor  from  a  small  species  of  oak,  but  the 
best  are  those  of  Aleppo  and  Mosul,  which  are 
about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  and  mostly  of  a  blutah 
or  gray  color,  hard,  heavy,  and  compact,  with  nu- 
merous small  tubercles  on  their  surface.  They 
abound  in  astringent  matter,  or  tannin,  and  are 
much  used  in  medicine  as  well  as  in  the  processes 
already  alluded  to.  They  are  imported  in  gteH 
quantities,  and  vary  from  £2  to  £A  a  bnodred 
weight,  according  to  quality. 

To  these  insects  of  utility  we  might  add  the 
CtmthariSf  or  Spanish  fly,  used  by  the  apotheetfy 
in  the  preparauon  of  blister  ointment ;  as  well  u 
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many  others  of  minor  Talae  ;  but  our  limits  forbid. 
Enough,  we  should  think,  has  been  adduced  to 
pTOTe,  even  to  the  most  heedless,  that  insects — 
laying  aside  altogether  the  purposes  they  fulfil  in 
the  scheme  of  nature — are  economically  not  the 
insignificant  and  unimportant  creatures  which  the 
unimormed  mind  is  but  too  apt  to  regard  them. 

From  Chamben*  JonmaL 
THE    KERGUELEN's   LAND   CABBAGE. 

Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Southern  Ocean, 
and  more  remote  than  any  other  island  from  a  con- 
tinent, b  Kerguelen*s  Land,  or  the  Island  of  Deso- 
lation, discovered  by  Captain  Kerguelen,  in  1773. 
It  is  about  100  miles  in  length  and  60  in  breadth, 
mnd  seems  to  be  chiefly  composed  of  trap  and  other 
volcanic  rocks,  which  rise  into  hills  from  500  to 
2500  feet  high.  The  coast  is  deeply  indented 
with  bays  and  infets,  and  the  whole  surface  is  in- 
teiaected  by  lakes  and  watercourses.  Owing  to 
the  coldness  and  moisture  of  the  climate,  the  island 
is  almost  totally  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  is 
irenerally  spoken  of  by  navigators  as  one  of  the 
bleakest  and  most  desolate  spots  on  the  globe. 
Scanty,  however,  as  its  vegetation  undoubtedly  is 
— ^for  Dr.  Hooker,  duriif^  the  recent  Antarctic 
▼oyage,  could  detect  no  more  than  eighteen  species 
of  flowering  plants  on  its  soil — there  is  at  least  one 
of  these  species  highly  interesting,  not  only  from 
its  being  peculiar  to  the  island,  but  from  its  whole- 
some and  valuable  properties.  This  is  the  *'  Ker- 
|raelen*s  Land  cabbage"  of  the  illustrious  Cook 
— ^the  Pringlea  anti-scorbutica  of  the  systematic 
botanist 

The  Pringlea — so  named  by  the  naturalist  to 
Cook*s  first  expedition,  in  honor  of  Sir  John 
Pringle,  who  wrote  a  book  on  scurvy — ^belongs  to 
the  cruciferous  order  of  plants,  which  includes  the 
cabbage,  mustard,  horse-radish,  turnip,  and  other 
genera ;  all  less  or  more  possessing  pungent,  anti- 
scorbutic, and  nutritive  properties.  It  is  described 
in  the  Flora  Antarctica*  as  exceedingly  abundant 
over  all  parts  of  the  island,  ascending  the  hills  up 
to  1400  feet,  but  only  attainijpg  its  usually  large 
sixe  close  to  the  sea,  where  it  is  invariably  the  first 
plant  to  greet  the  voyager,  like  the  scurvy  grass 
upon  many  northern  coasts.  Its  root-stocks,  often 
three  or  four  feet  long,  lie  along  the  ground,  and 
are  sometimes  two  inches  in  diameter,  full  of 
spongy  and  fibrous  substances  intermixed,  of  a 
half- woody  texture,  and  with  the  flavor  of  horse- 
radish. These  bear  at  their  extremities  large 
heads  of  leaves,  sometimes  eighteen  inches  across, 
so  like  those  of  the  common  cabbage,  (Brassica 
okracea,)  that  if  growing  in  a  garden  with  their 
namesakes  in  England,  they  would  not  excite  any 
particular  attention.  The  outer  leaves  are  coarse, 
loosely  placed,  and  spreading ;  the  inner  form  a 
dense  white  heart,  that  tastes  like  mustard  and 
cress,  but  is  much  coarser.  The  whole  foliage 
abounds  with  essential  oil  of  a  pale  yellow  color, 
and  highly  pungent  taste.  '*  During  the  whole 
stay  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror  in  Christmas  Har- 
bor,'* says  Dr.  Hooker,  **  daily  use  was  made  of 
this  vegetable,  either  cooked  by  itself,  or  boiled 
with  the  ship's  beef,  pork,  or  pea-soup.  The 
essential  oil  gives  a  peculiar  flavor,  which  the 
anjority  of  the  oflicers  and  crew  did  not  dislike, 
and  which'  rendered  the  herb  even  more  whole- 
aome  than  the  eommon  cabbage,  for  it  never  caused 
heartburn,  or  any  of  the  unpleasant  symptoms 
which  that  plant  sometimes  produces.  Invaluable 
*  Hooker's  Flora  Antarctica,  parts  zii.  and  xiii. 


as  it  is  in  its  native  place,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  this  plant  will  ever  prove  equally  so  in 
other  situations.  It  is  of  sudh  slow  growth  that  it 
probably  could  not  be  cultivated  to  advantage  ;  and 
I  fear  that,  unlike  the  cow-cabbage  of  Jersey,  it 
would  form  no  new  heads'after  the  old  ones  were 
removed,  even  if  it  would  survive  the  decapitation. 
Growing  spontaneously,  and  in  so  great  abundance 
where  it  does,  it  is  likely  to  prove,  for  ages  to 
come,  an  inestimable  blessing  to  ships  touching  at 
this  far  distant  isle ;  whilst  its  luxuriance  amidst 
surrounding  desolation,  its  singular  form  and 
appearance,  striking  even  the  casual  observer,  and 
the  feelings  of  loneliness  and  utter  isolation  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  must  more  or  less 
oppress  every  voyager  at  first  landing  in  its  dreary 
and  inhospitable  locality,  are  circumstances  likely 
to  render  the  Kerguelen's  Land  cabbage— cabbage 
though  it  be — a  cherished  object  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  mariner ;  one  never  to  be  eflfaced 
by  the  brighter  or  luscious  products  of  tropical 
vegetation." 

After  this  description  of  the  character  and  uses 
of  the  Pringlea,  Dr.  Hooker  offers  some  specula- 
tions as  to  ita  anomalous  position  and  likely  origin. 
•*  The  contemplation  of  a  vegetable,"  says  he, 
^'  very  unlike  any  other  in  botanical  affinity  and  in 
general  appearance,  so  eminently  fitted  for  the 
food  of  man,  and  yet  inhabiting  the  most  desolate 
and  inhospitable  spota  on  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
must  equally  fill  the  mind  of  the  scientific  inquirer 
and  common  observer  with  wonder.  The  very 
fact  of  Kerguelen 's  Land  being  possessed  of  such 
a  singularly  luxuriant  botanical  feature,  confers  on 
that  small  island  an  importance  far  beyond  what 
ita  volcanic  origin  or  its  dimensions  would  seem  to 
claim  ;  whilst  the  certainty  that  so  conspicuous  a 

{)lant  can  never  have  been  overlooked  in  any 
arger  continent,  but  that  it  was  created  in  all  pro- 
bability near  where  it  now  grows,  leads  the  mind 
back  to  an  epoch  far  anterior  to  the  present,  when 
the  vegetation  of  the  Island  of  Desolation  may 
have  presented  a  fertility  of  which  this  is  perhaps 
the  only  remaining  trace.  Many  tons  of  coal  and 
vast  stores  of  now  silicified  wood  are  locked  up  in 
or  buried  under  those  successive  geological  forma- 
tions which  have  many  times  destroyed  the  forests 
of  this  island,  and  a^  often  themselves  supported  a 
luxuriant  vegetation.  The  fires  that  desolated 
Kerguelen 's  Land  are  long  ago  extinct,  nor  does 
the  island  show  any  signs  of  the  recent  exertion 
of  those  powers,  that  have  at  one  time  raised  part 
of  it  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean  with  those  subma- 
rine algs  which  carpeted  ita  shores,  but  which  are 
now  some  hundred  feet  above  the  present  level  of 
the  sea.  The  Prinelea,  in  short,  seems  to  have 
led  an  uninterrupted  and  tranquil  life  for  many 
ages ;  but  however  loath  we  may  be  to  concede  to 
any  one  vegetable  production  an  antiquity  greater 
than  another,  or  to  this  island  a  position  to  other 
lands  wholly  different  from  what  it  now  presenta, 
the  most  casual  inspection  of  the  ground  where 
the  plant  now  grows,  will  force  one  of  the  two 
following  conclusions  upon  the  mind  :  either  that 
it  was  created  after  the  extinction  of  the  now 
buried  and  forever  lost  vegetation,  over  whose 
remains  it  abounds;  or  that  it  spread  over  the 
island  from  another  and  neighboring  region  where 
it  was  undisturbed  during  the  devastation  of  this, 
but  of  whose  existence  no  indication  remains." 

It  is  certainly  a  curious  fact  in  vegetable  geog 
raphy,  that  this  distant  and  desolate  island  should ; 
be  the  only  spot  on  the  globe  where  a  plant  of 
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BQch  eminent  utility  is  to  be  found ;  and  equally 
strange  that  no  known  vegeiable  production  bears 
any  generic  affinity  to  the  Pringlea*  Its  origin, 
however,  need  not  excite  any  extraordinary  mar- 
vel, seeing  that  numerous  centres  of  dispersion  are 
now  admitted  by  naturaKsts,  and  that  new  crea- 
tions and  developments  are  quite  admissible,  and 
in  the  strictest  harmony  with  the  general  design 
of  creation.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Pringlea  has 
outlived  all  the  geological  changes,  the  various 
submersions  and  elevations  which  have  taken 
place,  since  the  plants  of  which  Dr.  Hooker  speaks 
were  converted  into  silex  and  coal ;  and  it  is  as 
unlikely  that  its  seed  was  drifted  from  some  adja- 
cent island  or  continent  now  submerged,  seeing 
that  the  whole  surrounding  region  is  geologically 
contemporaneous  with  Kerguelen's  lAnd  itself. 
The  only  plausible  theory  is  that  of  a  new  crea- 
tion or  development — a  gradation  it  may  be  of 
some  humbler  and  marine  form  into  that  of  the 
terrestrial  Pringlea,  A  development  of  higher 
forms  from  marme  vegetation  has  been  hinted  by 
several  botanists  ;  and  considering  the  adaptability 
of  vegetable  life,  there  is  nothing  to  forbid  the 
hypothesis  that  the  Kerguelen  cabbage  may  have 
sprung  from  such  a  source.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  existence  of  the  plant  is  a  curiosity  in  the  his- 
tory of  vegetation,  and  all  the  more  striking  that 
its  properties  are  so  eminently  useful. 


From  the  Spectator. 
BABL's  enterprise  in  tropical  AUSTRALIA. 

At  the  extreme  north  of  Australia,  close  upon 
the  10th  degree  of  south  latitude,  is  a  peninsula 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus  of 
about  three  miles  broad.  The  circumference  of 
this  peninsula  (which  is  called  Cobourg)  is  about 
a  hundred  and  twenty  miles ;  but  the  soil  is  only 
some  four  hundred  thousand  acres,  the  country 
being  indented  with  ports  and  inlets ;  among  which 
Bowen's  Strait,  Raffle's  Bay,  Port  Bremmer,  and 
Port  Essington,  are  conspicuous.  This  facility  for 
shipping,  and  its  proximity  to  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago and  China,  pointed  it  out  as  the  proper  site 
of  a  settlement.  Some  attempts  were  made  in 
1824,  but  abandoned  in  favor  of  Swan  River.  In 
1837  the  French  were  understood  to  be  preparing 
an  expedition  to  settle  at  some  northern  port  in 
Australia:  the  British  government  determined  to 
forestall  them ;  and  in  1838  an  expedition  sailed 
for  Port  Essington,  considered  the  most  favorable 
■pot  in  tHe  Cobourg  Peninsula.  They  were  not 
noiueh  too  soon :  for,  a  few  months  after  their  ar- 
rival, the  French  expedition  appeared  on  the  coast, 
having  lost  time  by  going  round  Cape  Horn  and 
calling  at  some  of  the  Polynesian  islands ;  so  the 
Frenchmen  came  to  partake  of  a  fete,  instead  of 
founding  a  kingdom. 

To  the  Port  Essington  expedition  Mr.  Earl  was 

Appointed  linguist  and  commissioner  of  the  crown 

lands  (the  last  a  sinecure,  as  the  district  has  never 

been  thrown  open  for  settlement;)  and  his  Enter- 

prise  in  Tropical  Australia  contains  a  narrative  of 

the  voyage  from  Sydney  to  Port  Essington,  a  full 

account  of  the  first  formation  of  the  settlement,  a 

rapid  sketch  of  its  subsequent  history  to  the  pres- 

•  ent  time,  and  some  notes  on  voyages  made  by  Mr. 

Earl  to  the  Indian  Archipelago  in  order  to  procure 

.•«tock  for  the  post.    A  sketch  of  previous  surveys 

I  introduces  his  original  narrative ;  this  is  followed 

\%y  an  exposition  of  the  geographical  character, 


natural  productions,  and  actual  or  probable  < 
bilities  of  the  Cobourg  Peninsula ;  a  survey  of  ihe 
existing  Australian  colonies,  some  remarks  on  tho 
systems  upon  which  they  were  respectively  found- 
ed, and  various  speculations  touching  the  ptobabk 
advantages  and  results  of  Tropical  Australia  as  a 
field  of  enterprise  for  settlers  and  of  profit  for  tho 
nation,  complete  the  matter  of  the  work. 

Its  character  is  solid  and  agreeable,  and  in  the 
original  narrative  fresh  and  new.     Although  no 
discoveries  were  made,  the  voyage  lay  along  the 
shores  of  a  primeval  continent,  seldom  described  of 
late  years ;  the  sea,  defended  by  the  vast  line  of 
reefs,  was  calm  as  a  lake,  and  studded  with  so 
many  islands,  that  as  they  approached  the  termi* 
nation  of  the  voyage  they  anchored  at  night,  and 
part  of  the  crew  were  landed  to  amuse  themselves. 
The  account  of  ihe  natives  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  is  interesting  for  its  de- 
scriptions of  a  people  but  little  known  to  us,  and 
who  seem  a  population  ready  to  the  hands  of  the 
settlers  in  Tropical  Australia,  (should  the  over- 
land expeditions  succeed,  and  it  be  found  fit  for 
settlement,)  to  furnish  them  with  plenty  of  cheap 
labor,  adapted  to  the  climate,  and  ready  to  enter 
into  trade  with  the  new  colony  to  a  limited  extent 
at  least.    The  remarks  on  Tropical  Australia  are 
conjectural  and   speculative ;    because  we  really 
know  nothing  at  all  of  the  country  ;  and  the  favor- 
able experiments  carried  on  at  Port  Essington  can- 
not be  held  as  conclusive,  or  even  encouraging  as 
to  unknown    places.      Mr.  EarVs  speculatioiia, 
however,  are  based  upon  a  good  deal  of  knowl- 
edge ;  and  the  remarks  on  the  different  class  of 
peoples  who  might  immigrate  as  laborers  into  the 
northern  parts  of  Australia  are  both  interesting  and 
useful.    But  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  book 
is  the  narrative  of  the  early  proceedings  of  the  set- 
tlement, when  civilized  man  was  reclaiming  the 
wilderness;   which  carries  one  back  to  the  re- 
claiming in  the  ''  colony*'  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  li 
shows,  too,  the  great  advantage  of  a  band  of  dis- 
ciplined men,  obedient  to  orders,  acting  as  pioneen 
to  a  colony.     See  the  effect  of  six  months,  when  & 
presiding  mind  had  the  directing  power,  with  suflS- 
cient  resources,  and  the  assistance  of  men  vrho 
were  neither  harassed  by  fear  of  want  nor  tempted 
into  rash  and  questionable  schemes  of  private  ad- 
vantage. 

**  By  the  end  of  May,  all  the  preliminary  ar- 
rangements in  the  settlement  had  been  so  far  con»- 
pleted,  that  Sir  Gordon  Bremer  felt  himself  at  lib- 
erty to  proceed  with  the  Alligator  to  Sydney, 
where  it  was  anticipated  that  orders  for  opening 
Port  Essington  for  colonization  would  be  found 
awaiting  her  arrival.  Government-house,  ofilcers' 
quarters,  two  store-houses,  and  a  hospital,  had 
been  completed,  and  the  garrison  were  all  housed  in 
neat  little  thatched  cottages.  Several  wells,  tS- 
fording  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  had  been 
sunk  in  different  places  alxiut  the  establishment ; 
and  a  battery,  armed  with  some  of  the  Alligator's 
ei^hteen-pounders,  bad  been  formed  upon  the  edge 
of  the  white  cliff,  commanding  the  entrance  of  the 
inner  harbor,  and  giving  the  settlement  quite  m 
warlike  appearance.  An  excellent  survey  of  the 
port,  and  of  the  coast  to  the  eastward  had  been 
completed  by  Mr.  Tyers,  assisted  by  Mr.  Byron 
Drury,  of  the  Alligator." 

The  country  (contrary  to  expeetation)  was  not 
thrown  open  to  settlers.  Indeed,  it  has  not  safB- 
cient  extent  of  soil  for  an  agricultural  or  pastoral 
colony ;  though  most  important  as  a  military  post 
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and  a  commeroial  emporiom,  whan  settlement 
spreads  (if  it  do  spread)  from  Moreton  Bay.  The 
great  advantage  to  settlers  of  arrivinfjf  in  a  coun- 
try already  explored,  with  signs  of  civilization  and 
psotection  greeting  them,  instead  of  landing  upon 
a  desert  shore,  must  be  obvious  at  a  glance ;  and 
atzongly  confirms  the  colonisation  views  we  incul- 
cated nearly  twelve  years  ago,  before  the  founda- 
tion of  South  Australia.* 

The  terra  incognito  of  Tropical  Australia — ^the 
two  overland  expeditions  now  on  foot  from  South 
Australia  and  New  South  Wales,  to  explore  the 
interior — ^the  possibility  of  another  Western  Ind, 
cultivated  not  by  imported  Negroes  but  by  immi- 
gration of  free  laborers,  almost  living  at  its  door — 
the  hope  of  competing  with  America  in  the  supply 
of  cotton,  and  some  views  and  remarks  of  Mr. 
Earl  on  colonization,  are  all  large  subjects,  which 
at  another  time  might  receive  some  attention,  but 
we  can  now  only  find  room  for  a  few  extracts. 

AN   UNPLEASANT  NATIVE. 

*'  A  circumstance  occurred  while  this  well  was 
in  progress  that  made  a  great  sensation  at  the 
time.  One  of  the  men  employed,  while  sleeping 
in  a  hammock  suspended  between  two  trees,  was 
diatuifoed  during  the  night  by  something  dragging 
away  the  blanket  that  covered  him ;  and  on  look- 
ing over  the  side  of  the  hammock,  he  discovered, 
to  his  intense  horror,  that  the  intruder  was  a  large 
alligator.  His  shouts  alarmed  the  animal ;  which 
retreated /in  great  haste  to  the  sea.  The  man's 
story  was  not  at  first  credited  by  those  who  came 
to  his  assistance ;  but  in  the  morning,  sure  enough, 
the  blanket  was  found  on  the  ^ach  half  im- 
mened  in  water,  and  the  animal  itself  was  shot  a 
few  nights  afterwards,  the  ball  striking  the  fore- 
head above  the  eye,  and  splintering  off  a  portion 
of  the  skull,  thus  fsxposing  the  brain.  He  did  not 
die,  however,  until  after  a  violent  strugffie  of 
many  minutes,  daring  which  he  lashed  £e  sea 
around  him  into  a  foam." 

A  COLONIAL  OASDEN. 

*' As  the  settlements  that  have  been  formed  from 
time  to  time  upon  the  nerthem  coasts  have  never 
jet  been  thrown  open  to  individual  enterprise,  the 
only  criterion  from  which  we  can  judge  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  soil  is  that  afforded  by  the  por- 
tions of  ground  that  have  been  brought  into  culti- 
Tation  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  supply  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  garrisons.  These 
have  been  generally  termed  gardens ;  but  they 
must  not  be  associated  with  gravel-walks,  neat 
hedgerows,  and  beds  carefully  manured;  since 
they  consist  of  mere  patches  of  waste  land,  with 
the  smaller  trees  grubbed  up  by  the  roots,  and  the 
Mumps  of  the  larger  ones  left  standing ;  unsightly 
objects,  ceruinly,  but  land  being  abundant,  the 
apace  they  occupy  becomes  of  little  importance..  A 
nng-fence,  ta  keep  out  the  cattle  ana  pigs,  com- 
pletes the  preliminary  arrangements ;  and  ^  the 
ground  h  then  dug  up,  cleued  of  weeds,  and 
planted." 

COFrBK  AND  COTTON. 

'*  Coffee,  some  plants  of  which  were  brought 
from  Dilli,  in  Timor,  was  a  decided  failure ;  nor 
do  I  think  it  is  likely  to.  succeed.  This  plant  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  volcanic  soils,  and  it  is  only 
on  these  soils  that  it  flourishes.    Spioea  will  prob> 
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ably  aneceed  in  the  patches  of  jungle,  if  planted 
under  the  shade  of  the  forest  trees,  as  at  Banda ; 
but  they  have  not  been  tried :  nor  has  pepper, 
for  which  the  soil  and  climate  seem  well  adapted^ 
been  introduced  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  round  pepper, 
for  the  Chili  pepper  was  cultivated  in  every  gar- 
den. 

"  The  cotton-plant  appears  to  be  better  adapted 
to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Coboorg  Peninsula, 
and  indeed  of  the  northern  coasts  of  Australia  gen- 
erally, than  any  other  description  of  produce.  If 
the  seed  is  sown  at  the  proper  season,  the  plants 
arrive  at  maturity  soon  after  the  cessation  of  the 
rains ;  and  a  period  of  dry  weather  ensues,  during 
which  the  crop  may  be  gathered  without  any  lia- 
bility to  damage  or  moisture.  And  it  is  of  all 
tropical  products  the  best  suited  for  a  new  settle- 
ment, since  the  land  requires  comparatively  little 
preparation,  while  no  expensive  machinery  is  ne- 
cessary to  render  the  cotton  fit  for  the  market :  the 
planter,  again,  obtains  a  return  even  during  the 
first  year ;  and  although  this  may  not  be  sufficient 
to  reimburse  him  for  lul  the  expenditure  incurred, 
it  still  affords  him  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
encouragement.  There  are  political  reasons,  too, 
for  wishing  that  cotton  should  become  the  staple 
product  of  the  Tropical  parts  of  Australia,  which 
must  be  evident  to  all  those  who  are  aware  of  the 
source  from  which  our  chief  supply  of  this  impor- 
tant article  is  at  present  derived,  and  how  liable  we 
are  to  have  this  supply  cut  off  at  a  moment'a 
notice." 


THE  QUAKER  OF  THE  OLDEN  TtME. 

The  Quaker  of  the  olden  time ! 

How  calm,  and  firm,  and  true, 
Unspotted  by  its  wrong  and  crime, 

He  walked  the  dark  earth  through ! 

The  lust  of  power,  the  love  of  gain ! 

The  thousand  lures  of  sin 
Around  him,  had  no  power  to  stain 

The  purity  within. 

With  that  deep  insight,  which  detects 
All  great  things  in  the  small. 

And  knows  how  each  man's  life  affects 
The  spiritual  life  of  all. 

He  would  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight, 

By  faith  and  not  by  law ; 
The  presence  of  the  wrong  or  right, 

He  rather  felt  than  saw. 

He  felt  that  wrong  with  wrong  partakes. 

That  nothing  stands  alone, 
That  whoso  gives  the  motive,  makes 

His  brother's  sin  his  own. 

And,  pausing  noi  for  doubtful  choice 

Of  evils  great  or  small, 
He  listened  to  the  inward  voice 

Which  called  away  from  all. 

Oh !  spirit  of  that  early  day, 

So  pure,  and  strong,  and  tme, 

Be  with  us  in  the  narrow  way 
Our  faithful  fathers  knew. 

Give  strength  the  evil  to  forsake, 
The  cross  of  Troth  to  bear. 

And  love  and  reverent  to  make 
Our  daily  lives  a  prayer. 

a:  7.  TWime, 
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From  Chambera*  EAnboiigli  Jonmal. 
RESISTANCE  TO  GREAT  TRUTHS. 
FRANKLIN  AND  ELECTRICITY. 

The  human  mind,  as  has  been  often  obsenred, 
is  as  difficult  to  move  as  matter ;  and  with  equal 
difficulty  can  it  be  checked  when  once  in  motion  in 
any  particular  direction.  A  more  correct  mode  of 
stating  the  proposition  would  perhaps  consist  in 
saying  that  it  is  not  the  mind,  taken  in  its  ordinary 
sense,  which  presents  this  inertia,  but  something 
which  deceitfully  assumes  the  semblance  of  mind  : 
28  it  not,  in  short,  prejudice  cherished  in  defiance 
of  examination  and  conviction?  or  may  it  not  be  in 
some^  cases  only  an  exhibition  of  opinion,  at  vari- 
ance with  the  convictions  of  the  intellect  ?  Arising 
from  whatever  source,  this  inertia,' or  hostility  to 
change,  is  in  no  case  so  strikingly  manifest  as  in 
the  birth  and  development  of  important  truths,  or 
scientific  discoveries,  affecting  in  many  instances 
the  well-being  of  society  :  in  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge, whose  blessings  would  have  elevated  and  en- 
ergized the  world  at  large. 

At  first  sight,  it  appears  unaccountable  that 
troth  should  make  its  way  with  less  facility  than 
error ;  that  the  minds  of  men  should  open  so  tardily 
and  reluctantly  to  the  light.  The  explanation  may 
however  be,  that  slowness  of  progress  is  essential 
to  the  permanence  of  truth  ;  or  that  the  inertia 
really  consists  in  lack  of  knowledge.  Ignorance 
and  prejudice  are  always  great  enemies  of  troth. 
Copernicus  kept  his  celebrated  work — in  which  he 
established  the  Pythagorean  hypothesis,  that  makes 
the  sun  the  centra  of  our  system — locked  up  for 
thirty  years  before  he  ventured  to  publish  it.  One 
hundfred  years  later,  Galileo,  who  had  taught  the 
same  doctrine,  was  made  to  abjure  his  opinions 
publicly,  and  on  his  knees ;  and  to  declare  that  he 
would  abstain  from  their  promulgation  in  future. 
Two  generations  passed  from  the  earth  after  New- 
ton first  made  known  his  sublime  theory  and  dis- 
coveries, ere  they  were  generally  appreciated  and 
adopted.  But  this  is  not  all :  neglect  and  disfavor 
were  not  the  only  impediments  :  envy  and  jealousy, 
selfishness  and  hatred,  have  from  time  to  time  ar- 
rayed themselves  in  formidable  opposition.  Men 
have  blindly  combined  to  stay  the  course  of  truth, 
little  thinkmg  that  they  might  as  well  attempt  to 
arrest  tlie  motion  of  our  planet  as  it  turns  to  meet 
the  beatns  of  day. 

The  history  of  an  individual  case  would  perhaps 
better  illustrate  these  views  than  a  regular  process 
of  reasoning.  In  selecting  Franklin,  we  take  a 
name  familiar  to  all  readers  ;  his  fame  has  travelr 
led  ii»to  every  nation.  One  passage  in  his  life  fur- 
nishes a  text  admirably  adapted  to  our  present  pur- 
pose. We  road  that,  on  the  occasion  of  making 
his  celebrated  kite  experiment,  so  conscious  was 
he  of  the  ridicule  that  awaits  untried  or  unsuccess- 
ful experiments  in  philosophy,  thai  he  went  out  to 
the  fiefds,  accompanied  by  his  son,  to  whom  alone 
he  had  communicated  his  intentions.  This  is  a 
striking  case  in  point ;  here  was  a  man  holding  in 
his  hand^  the  clue  to  a  new  truth,  about  to  become 
its  interpreter  to  the  world,  yet  dreading  the  world's 
cognizance  of  his  novel  and  daring  investigation. 

Without  entering  upon  details  as  to  the  history 
and  progress  of  electricity  prior  to  Franklin's  re- 
searches, it  may  be  observed  that  the  subject  was 
but  little  understood  till  the  time  of  Hawkesbee, 
who  added  materially  to  our  knowledge  by  his  nu- 
merous experiments  on  attraction  and  repulsion,  in 
which*  he  made  use  of  a  globe  of  glass,  set  in  mo- 


tion by  machinery,  instead  of  rubbing  glass  tubes, 
as  was  the  usual  practice.  Nothing  was  added  to 
his  inquiries  until  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  yean, 
when  we  meet  with  the  names  of  Grey,  and  Da 
Faye  of  Paris,  intendant  of  the  royal  gardens,  who 
was  the  first  to  note  the  passage  of  the  electric 
spark  from  the  human  body :  he  also  discovered  the 
two  different  properties  of  electricity,  vrhich  he  dis- 
tinguished as  the  vitreous  and  the  resinausi  and 
gathered  additional  facts  respecting  attraction  and 
repulsion.  A  body  vitreously  electrified  repelled 
bodies  in  a  similar  state  ;  but  attracted  those  in  a 
resinous  state  ,*  and  the  reverse.  This  was  the 
germ  of  that  theory  which  Franklin  subsequently 
extended  and  established  on  a  true  basis.  Next 
came  Wheeler  and  Desaguiliers,  and  the  German 
electricians,  on^  of  whom  introduced  the  use  of  the 
revolving  cylinder.  In  1746,  Muscheobroeck,  a 
professor  at  Leyden,  discovered  the  surprising 
properties  of  the  so^named  *^  Leyden  phial  ;*'  and 
soon  afler,  several  French  and  English  experimeo- 
talists  discovered  that  the  electric  shock  could  be 
conveyed  to  great  distances  by  means  of  wires  and 
strings.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Watson  made  the 
important  observation,  that  the  glass  tabes  and 
globes  used  in  the  experiments  "  did  not  contain 
the  electric  power  in  themselves,  but  only  served 
as  first  movers  and  determiners  of  that  power.*' 

Du  Faye  supposed  that  the  operations  of  the  two 
electricities  he  had  discovered  were  always  distinct, 
never  combined ;  but  Franklin  showed  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  consisted  simply  in  the 
excess  or  defect  of  one  and  the  same  fluid ;  which 
his  experiments  subsequently  confirmed.  He  had 
heard  of  what  he  calls  '  Mr.  Muschenhroeck*s  won- 
derful bottle  ;*  and  in  1747  proceeded  with  his  ac- 
customed industry  to  investigate  the  phenomena  on 
which  its  efficacy  depends.  He  found  that  the  vit- 
reous and  resinous  electricity  of  Du  Faye  were 
nothing  more  than  positive  and  negative  states  of 
the  same  fluid  ;  '*  and  showed  that  the  inside  of  the 
bottle  is  electrified  positively,  the  outside  negative- 
ly ;  and  that  the  shock  is  produced  by  the  restora- 
tion of  the  equilibrium,  when  the  outside  and  in- 
side are  brought  into  communication  suddenly." 
When  a  globe  of  glass  was  used,  the  charge  in  the 
prime  conductor  was  increased,  or  positive :  but  if 
a  globe  of  sulphur  was  employed,  then  the  charge 
was  decreased,  or  negative. 

Together  with  Watson,  Franklin,  to  use  his  own 
words,  ^'  had  discovered  that  the  electrical  fire  is 
not  created  by  friction,  but  collected — ^being  really 
an  element  diffused  among,  and  attracted  by,  other 
matter,  particularly  by  water  and  metals.  *  *  *  To 
electrise  plus  or  nUnuSf  no  more  needs  to  be  koowo 
than  this,  that  the  parts  of  the  tube  or  sphere  .that 
are  rubbed,  do,  in  the  instant  of  the  friction,  attract 
the  electrical  fire,  and  therefore  take  it  from  (he 
thing  rubbing  :  the  same  parts  immediately,  as  the 
friction  upon  them  ceases,  are  disposed  to  give  the 
fire  they  have  received  to  any  body  that  has  less  ;*' 
and  in  charging  the  Leyden  phial  or  jar,  "  what- 
ever quantity  of  fire  is  thrown  down  upon  one  side 
of  the  glass,  the  same  is  thrown  out  of  the  other. 
There  is  really  no  more  electric  fire  in  the  phial 
after  it  is  charged  than  before ;  all  that  eaa  be 
done  by  charging  being  to  take  from  one  side,  and 
convey  to  the  other." 

But  his  most  famous  discovery  was  the  identity 
of  electricity  with  thunder  and  lightning.  Hi> 
thoughts  had  long  been  directed  to  the  subject; 
and  he  was  waiting  the  completion  of  a  tall  stee- 
ple, then  being  built  at  PhOadelphia.  in  order  to 
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attempt  his  experiments,  when,  growing  impatient 
of  the  delay,  he  determined  on  trying  to  bring 
down  the  electric  fire  by  readier  means.     For  this 
purpose  he  took  two  light  cross  sticks  of  cedar,  to 
the  extreinities  of  which  he  fastened  the  four  cor- 
ners of  a  silk  handkerchief,  as  being  the  best  mate- 
rial to  resist  the  effects  of  a  thunder-shower.    To 
the  upper  end  of  one  of  the  sticks  a  pointed  iron 
wire,  about  &  foot  in  length,  was  attached ;  and 
with  tail,  loop,  and  string,  the  kite  was  completed. 
In  the  summer  of  1753,  as  stated  above,  he  went 
cat  to  the   fields,  accompanied  by  his  son,  and 
raised  the  kite.     To  the  end  of  the  hempen  string 
was  tied  a  key,  to  which  was  fastened  a  silken 
string,  kept  dry  by  being  placed  under  a  shed. 
One  very  promising  cloud  passed  over  without  ef- 
fect ;  and  as  the  fate  of  his  theory  depended  on 
this  experiment,  he  was  beginning  to  despair  of 
success,  when  he  observed  Uie  loose  fibres  of  the 
hempen  string  to  separate,  and,  as  it  were,  repel 
each  other,     ile  put  his  knuckle  to  the  key,  and 
received  a  spark;   and  when  the  twine  became 
thoroughly    wet,  charged  a  jar  with  electricity 
drawn  from  the  clouds.    His  sensations  on  draw- 
ing the  spark— on  verifying  his  hypothesis  by  act- 
uu  experiment — will  be  shared  b^  every  earnest 
inquirer  for  the  truth,  who,  divestmg  himself  of 
narrow  an^  selfish  views,  regards  only  the  best  and 
nrnveisal   interests  of  society.     The  essentially 
practical  genius  of  Franklin  soon  led  him  to  apply 
his  discovery  to  the  benefit  of  mankind,  by  the  use 
of  pointed  iron  conductors  aflixed  to  buildings, 
which  have  been  more  generally  adopted  in  Amer- 
ica than  in    Europe.    He  afterwards  erected  a 
pointed  iron  conductor  on  his  own  house,  to  which 
a  bell  being  attached,  warned  him  by  its  rin^ng 
whenever  the  rod  was  charged  with  electricity ; 
with  this  he  made  many  experiments  to  ascertain 
the  electrical  state  of  the  clouds. 

We  shall  now  see  how  Franklin's  discoveries 
were  received — not  by  the  ignorant  or  by  the  world 
generally,  but  by  the  learned,  the  great  men  of 
Rience.     Franklin  announced  his  theories  with  the 
modesty  of  genius.     Having  been  led  to  examine 
into  the  phenomena  of  electricity,  by  the  present 
of  a  glass  tube  from  Mr.  Peter  Collinson  of  Lon- 
don, in  return  he  sent  him  information  of  his  suc- 
cess, and  wrote  him  several  letters  containing  ac- 
counts of  his  experiments.    "  Collinson  got  them 
lead  (says  Franklin)  in  the  Royal  Society,  where 
tbey  were  not  at  first  thought  worth  so  much  no- 
tice as  to  be  printed  in  their  transactions.    One- 
paper,  which  I  wrote  for  Mr.  Kinnersley,  on  the 
sameness  of  lightning  with  electricity,  I  sent  to 
Mr.  Mitchel,  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  and  one  of 
the  members  also  of  that  society,  who  wrote  me 
word  that  it  had  been  read,  but  was  laughed  at  by 
the  connoisseurs.*'    The  papers  were  eventually 
given  to  Cave,  for  publication  in  the  Gentleman^s 
f^agazine^  who  preferred  to  publish  them  separate- 
ly; in  which  he  "judged  rightly  for  his  profes- 
sion ;  for,  by  the  additions  that  arrived  afterwards, 
they  swelled  to  a  quarto  volume,  which  has  had 
five  editions,  and    cost    him   nothing  for  copy- 
money.** 

,  Priestley,  in  his  History  of  Electricity,  published 
w  1767,  says  of  this  publication — ^which  bore  the 
tmassaming  title  of  New  Experiments  and  Observa- 
tions on  Electricity,  made  at  Philadelphia,  in 
America — "  Nothing  was  ever  written  upon  the 
■ubject  of  electricity  which  was  more  generally 
j^  and  admired  in  all  parts  of  Europe  than  these 
letters.    There  is  haidly  any  European  language 


into  which  they  have  not  been  translated ;  and,  as 
if  these  were  not  sufilcient  to  make  them  properly 
known,  a  translation  of  them  has  lately  been  made 
into  Latin.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  we  are 
more  pleased  with  the  simplicity  and  perspicuity 
with  which  these  letters  are  written,  the  modesty 
with  which  the  author  proposes  every  hypothesis 
of  his  own,  or  the  noble  frankness  with  which  he 
relates  his  mistakes  when  they  were  corrected  by 
subsequent  experiments. 

Priestley  was  almost  the  only  man  with  the  rep- 
utation of  a  philosopher  in  England  who  spoke 
with  fairness  of  Franklin  *s  discoveries;  in  fact,  the 
only  person,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  who  really 
examined  them  without  prejudice.  EuropNsan  men 
of  science  generally  were  unwilling  to  believe  that 
an  American  and  a  colonist,  separated  by  the  ocean 
from  the ,  world  of  letters,  should  have  discovered 
that  by  which  they  had  been  so  long  puzzled.  In 
England  there  was  another  cause  for  dissatisfac- 
tion, if  not  contempt.  Franklin  was  known  to  be 
a  printer — a  mechanic,  who  had  actually  wrought 
at  the  press.  In  some  works  of  the  day  he  is 
spoken  of  as  <*  that  fellow  Franklin,  a  Philadel- 
phia printer."  That  a  printer  should  presume  to 
teach  the  learned  and  the  aristocratic  dilettanti  of 
London,  was  too  bad ;  and  his  letters,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  treated  with  the  indifference  they^were 
supposed  to  merit.  Yet  there  were  his  theories, 
and  what  should  be  done  to  put  them  down  ?  The 
Abb^  Nollet  of  Paris  was  among  the  first  to  take 
up  the  cudgels  against  the  Franklinian  hypothesis. 
His  own  theory  was  of  **  afiSuence  and  effluence  ;*' 
somewhat  similar  to  that  entertained  by  Boyle,  of 
which,  he  says,  he  '*  was  obliged  to  undertake  the 
defence,  seeing  that  he  could  do  so  with  good  rea- 
sons, and  in  spite  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Phila- 
delphian  school ;  that  he  was  in  some  measure  at- 
tached to  his  own  principles ;  and  before  trying  the 
other,  he  was  resolved  to  try  if  he  could  not  make 
Franklin *s  experiments  square  with  his  own  theo- 
ry." The  abb^  displayed  in  this  not  only  a  pitia- 
ble weakness,  but  went  further ;  for,  to  use  the 
words  of  one  of  Franklin*s  friends,  in  repeating  the 
experiments,  he  '*  alters  them  without  giving  any 
reason  for  it,  and  makes  them  in  a  manner  that 

{)roves  nothing :  and  further,  he  taxes  Mr  Frank- 
in  with  having  concealed  a  material  part  of  the  ex- 
periment ;  a  thing  too  mean  for  any  gentleman  to 
be  charged  wiUi,  who  has  not  shown  as  great  a 
partiality  in  relating  experiments  as  the  abb^  has 
done." 

The  opposition  of  the  Frenchman  only  served 
to  expose  bis  own  prejudice  and  dishonesty.  The 
attention  of  the  unprejudiced  in  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope was  drawn  to  the  new  theory,  and  many  of 
them — among  whom  Beccaria  of  Turin  particu- 
larly distinguished  himself-— stepped  forward  to  its 
defence. 

An  opponent  was  found  in  onr  own  country  in  a 
Mr.  Peart  of  Gainsborough,  whose  arguments  will 
serve  as  a  general  specimen  of  the  opposition  offer- 
ed by  the  envious  of  that  day  to  the  Franklinian 
doctrine.  In  1791  be  wrote  a  work  in  which  he 
explained  his  own  theory,  and  denounced  that  of 
Fraiiklin.  He  contended  for  two  active  principles, 
whieh  he  named  ether  and  phlogist&n,  one  of  them 
found  at  one  end  of  a  magnetic  needle,  the  other  at 
the  opposite  end.  .  "These  principles,"  he  says, 
'*  and  this  theory,  alone  can  rationally  explain  the 
phenomena  of  electricity,  which  never  will  be  an^ 
derstood  unless  they  he  admitted.  *  *  To  at- 
tempt to  account  for  them  by  the  doctrine  of  posi- 
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live  and  negative  electricity,  would  be  as  ridiculous 
as  ineffectual.  •  *  Must  we  admit  of  a  theory 
which  plainly  gives  the  lie  to  all  our  senses,  in 
every  electrical  experiment,  when  plain  sense,  with 
a  little  attention,  will  point  out  the  falsity  of  the 
doctrine?  *  *  The  whole  doctrine  of  plus  and 
minus  electricity  is  a  groundless  error,  contradicted 
by  reason,  and  by  every  electrical  appearance,  and 
therefore  not  worth  defending.  *  *  But  enough 
of  a  theory  so  puerile  and  unnatural." 

In  a  subsequent  publication,  he  replies  in  no  very 
measured  terms  to  a  gentleman  who  had  ventured 
to  undertake  Franklin's  defence : — "  And  pray  who 
are  you,  sir,  who  thus  arrogate  to  yourself  the 
privilege  of  condemning  every  opinion  which  dif- 
fers from  your  own  ?"  And  accuses  him  of  adopt- 
ing "  a  style  which  is  too  commonly  assumed  when 
ignorance  is  inflated  by  self-importance ;  when  ar- 
guments are  wanting ;  or  when  there  happens  a 
combination  of  the  two."  ^ 

Here  we  might .  descant  upon  the  absurdity  of 
pinning  one's  faith  to  any  particular  theory.  The 
inquirer  after  truth  needs  no  theory  :  his  mind 
should  be  ever  opened  to  its  influences,  come  in 
what  shape  soever  they  may.  Had  but  a  tithe  of 
that  energy  which  has  been  wasted  in  factious  op- 
position, been  devoted  to  patient  and  unprejudiced 
investigation,  the  position  of  society  would  be  far 
above  what  it  is  at  present.  The  folly  is  rendered 
more  evident  by  the  result,  l^ranklin's  views  were 
admitted  in  proportion  as  they  became  known. 
There  was  found  to  be  truth,  after  all>  in  the  state- 
ments of  the  Philadelphia  printer.  The  Royal  So- 
ciety even  owned  itself  to  have  been  wrong ;  it 
atoned  for  the  'Maugh  of  the  connoisseurs"  by 
electing  Franklin  a  member  of  the  body,  and  con- 
ferring upon  him  a  gold  medal.  His  principles, 
now  universally  recognized,  bid  fair  to  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  as  equally  expressive  of  .the 
principles  of  electricity,  as  the  Newtonian  philoso- 

eiy  is  of  the  true  system  of  nature  in  general, 
is  example  is  a  striiung  instance  of  what  may  be 
done  by  honest,  patient,  and  truth-seeking  perse- 
verance. 


From  the  Examiner. 
Laman  Bl^nchard^s  Sketches  from  Life.*     With 
Biography  by  Sir  £.  B.  Lttton  and  Portrait 
by  Maclise.    Colburn. 

We  said,  when  we  noticed  this  most  delightful 
oollection  of  essays,  that  we  would  find  room  for 
an  extract  of  great  beauty  and  pathos,  entitled  the 
''Record  of  a  Police  Office."  We  now  redeem 
oar  promise.  We  omit  some  passages,  but  have 
preserved  a  sufficient  connexion  to  tell  the  affecting 
story.  Many  who  have  thought  our  lamented 
friend  a  mere  humorous  talker,  a  man  of  buoyant 
quips  and  fancies,  will  be  surprised  to  see  the  sus- 
tained and  quiet  depth  of  feeling  manifested  here. 

*'<You  mustn't  be  defacing  the  walls  here- 
ftbouts :  you  're  old  enough  to  know  better :  move 
on,'  was  the  warning  addressed  by  a  police  con- 
stable to  an  old  man  on  whom  toil  as  well  as  time 
had  pressed  heavily,  but  who  yet  seemed  less 
bowed  down  by  these  than  by  some  great  and 
bitter  trouble.  He  appeared  to  have  been  writing 
with  a  piece  of  chalk  some  nninteUigible  words  on 
the  wall.  On  he  moved  without  a  remonstrance, 
unless  a  deep  sigh  might  be  so  interpreted. 

"  It  was  a  bleak,  raw  evening  in  autumn.  Heavy 
nio  succeeding  to  the  dust  of  a  fortnight's  dry 

*  Itepubllshed  by  Wiley  &  Putnam,  New  York. 


weather,  had  made  the  streets  wet  and  slippery  u 
afler  the  breaking  up  of  a  frost.  Thick  lowering 
clouds,  through  which  not  a  star  struggled,  threat- 
ened yet  more  rain.  Wandering  on  apparently 
without  any  settled  course,  the  old  man  stopped  in 
another  street,  (it  was  somewhere  in  the  extreme 
west  of  the  metropolis,)  with  the  same  intention 
as  before.  His  chalk  was  already  applied  to  a 
dwarf  garden-wall,  over  which,  among  some  leaf- 
less trees,  hung  a  lamp ;  when  he  was  again  inter- 
rupted by  a  constable  on  duty,  who  charged  him 
with  a  design  of  leaping  the  wall ;  a  harder  task 
to  him  of  the  bent  frame  and  shrivelled  limbs  than 
scaling  the  walls  of  Newgate  would  have  been  to 
the  sturdy  questioner.  But  it  was  the  constable *s 
business  to  be  suspicions,  and  the  wanderer  seemed 
to  feel  that  it  was  in  the  nature  of  his  task,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  to  excite  suspicion.  Again  he 
moved  on  as  directed,  with  the  admonition  not  to 
be  again  found  lurking  in  that  neighborhood. 

*' The  wind,  as  he  traversed  the  streets,  seemed 
to  oppose  his  progress  at  every  turn  ;  and  the  rain, 
which  now  began  to  fall,  was  sure  to  beat  in  bis 
face,  whether  he  moved  north  or  south,  east  or 
west.  The  poor  old  wanderer  soon  came  to  a 
standstill  once  more."  The  spot  was  lonelier  aod 
darker,  and  while  the  shower  beat  fiercely  against 
him  he  had  recourse  to  his  chalk,  and  contrived  to 
scrawl  upon  some  rough  boards  that  enclosed  the 
scaffolding  of  an  unfinished  building,  amidst  bricks 
and  rubbish,  a  sentence  or  two,  formed  in  lines 
anything  but  parallel,  and  of  letters  of  many  shapes 
and  sizes.  He  labored  hard  to  make  every  letter 
distinct,  and  connected  them  as  well  as  he  could 
in  the  uncertain  light ;  but  the  rough  surface  would 
have  puzzled  an  abler  penman  to  write  legiblr. 
What  he  at  last  managed  with  such  pain  and  diffi- 
culty to  chalk  on  the  boards  few  could  have  de- 
ciphered in  broad  daylight ;  even  supposing  that 
the  pelting  rain  did  not  wash  the  inscription  away 
before  day  dawned. 

*'  Having  finished  it,  he  threw  upward  to  the 
heavens,  now  entirely  obscured  by  chilling  and 
dreary  vapor,  a  look  in  which  a  feeling  of  hope 
temporarily  struggled  with  anguish  and  despair; 
and  the  smile  with  which  he  turned  to  proceed  on 
his  comfortless  and  weary  way,  seemed  to  tell  of 
something  lighter  at  his  heart  than  a  dull  and 
stiflinff  sense  of  the  utter  uselessness  of  persevering. 

*'  For  three  or  four  hours  he  continued  to  wan- 
der on,  stopping  at  intervals,  as  of\en  as  opportu- 
nity offered,  to  chalk  upon  the  enclosures  of  new 
buildings,  on  dead  walls,  or  on  the  doors  of  oat- 
houses  or  stabling,  words  which  he  could  not 
snell,  and  had  barely  a  chance  of  making  lejtfible. 
Patiently  did  he  repeat  the  essay,  and  slowly  did 
he  labor  to  give  distinctness  to  what  he  wrote. 
Oflen  interrupted,  he  constantly  resumed  his  eo* 
deavor  when  the  interruption  ceased.  •  •  •  And 
frequent  and  fierce  were  the  assaults  to  which  hit 
perseverance  exposed  him,  as  he  slowly  and  sileat- 
ly  crawled  on  his  way,  and  then  recommenced  the 
seemingly  forlorn  and  crazy  experiment  with  bis 
piece  of  chalk.  Not  with  harsh  and  threatening 
words  alone,  but  often  with  rude  and  riolent 
thrusts,  was  the  aged  pedestrian  driven  along;  hot 
he  renewed  his  attempt  when  out  of  sight,  aw 
raised  his  eyes  every  two  or  three  minutes  to  tbe 
starless  and  onnityifig  sky,  in  muttered  and  inu^ 
ticulate  prayer  for  a  blessing  on  his  endeavor. 

**  He  nad  now  threaded  his  way  through  avast 
number  of  streets,  generally  avoiding  the  leidinff 
and  crowded  thoroughfares,  when  he  found  himself 
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in  one  of  the  obscurer  parts  of  Marylebone.  Sick 
&t  the  very  heart,  weary  to  a  degree  that  under 
less  atimaJating  circamstancea  would  have  been 
utter  exhaoatioo,  the  shops  nearly  all  closed,  and 
the  streets  scanty  of  passengers,  while  the  rain, 
descending  less  fitfully  with  abated  gusts  of  wind, 

?rsTe  sign  of  its  continuance — ^the  old  man  did  now 
eel  desolate  almost  beyond  endurance  ;  when,  as 
he  passed  a  house  that  stood  somewhat  backward 
in  a  qoiet  corner  of  the  street,  a  sound  of  merry- 
making, of  jocund,  laughing,  screaming,  human 
▼oiees  broke  upon  his  ear.  The  wanderer  suddenly 
stopped.  What  a  contrast  between  their  noisy 
shoating  revels,  and  the  blank  and  dreary  silence 
of  that  old  man's  aching  heart!  But  his  heart 
now  beat,  gently  at  first,  and  then  more  strongly 
and  more  quickly — ^beat  with  a  pulse  that  owned  a 
keen  and  penetrating  pleasure  for  its  mover,  as 
his  ear  caught,  in  those  sounds  of  unrestrained  and 
riotoas^rejoicings,  the  voices  of  children.  •    •     • 

"  It  was  a  holiday-making,  a  birthday  celebra- 
tion, and  they  were  sitting  up  late,  with  sparkling 
eyes  that  seemed  as  if  they  were  never  to  know 
sleep  again,  to  a  genuine  snap-dragon,  anticipating 
Christmas.    The  old  man  felt  the  rain  less  than 
ever,  though  it  poured  fast  upon  him  from  the 
ledge  over  the  shutters,  while  he  listened  intently 
to  discriminate  the  various  voices  of  the  shouters, 
and  catch  them  separately  as  they  broke  forth  and 
blended  into  one  wild  tumult  of  delight.    Each  in 
succession  he  seemed  to  note  and  dwell  upon  ;  from 
the  low,  inward,  bubbling,  heart-shaking  laugh, 
intensely  joyous,  and  struggling  to  escape  into  the 
relief  of  loudness,   to    the    high-pitched,  long- 
breathed,  uncontrollable  scream  of  rapture  that 
terminates,  only  just  in  time,  in  tears  and  pant- 
ings.    The  same  happy  voice,  and  the  same  wild 
laugh  he  recognized  again  and  again  :  yet  the  plea- 
sure within  him  died  away,  and  his  heart  shrunk 
up,  and  lost  its  glow,  and  felt  still,  and  cold,  and 
desolate  as  before.    He  had  heard  them  oi/,  all 
the  little  voices  one  after  another :  he  was  certain 
that  his  ear  had  not  missed  a  single  sound :  but 
it  had  recognized  no  tone  that  was  familiar  to  it, 
DO  music  like  that  it  craved ;  no,  nothing  like  it ; 
for  among  the  sounds  of  earth  there  was  no  resem- 
blaoce  to  the  sweet,  low  music  of  that  one  voice 
for  which  his  soul,  rather  than  his  sense,  was 
evermore  listening  night  and  day,  in  the  wild 
visions  of  sleep,  as  in  the  desert  haunts,  the  (to 
him)  unpeopled  streets  of  the  thronged  and  tumult- 
nous  city. 

"  But  might  there  not  be  among  the  crowd  of 
happy  faces  round  the  table,  one  silent  child,  one 
sad  quiet  gazer,  one  pale  and  gentle  beholder  of 
happiness  in  which  she  could  n't  entirely  partici- 
pate, although  she  could  not  quite  shut  the  sense 
of  it  from  her  heart,  one  whose  breathings  were 
of  stifled  regret  more  than  of  active  joy,  of  fear, 
surprise,  and  thoughts  of  tears  shed  recently,  and 
to  be  shed  again  too  soon,  rather  than  of  pleasure 
in  the  rude  and  novel  liveliness  of  the  scene.  It 
was  foolish,  very  foolish,  he  knew;  it  was  vain 
and  useless;  yet  something,  it  seemed  to  be  a 
whisper  in  his  heart,  told  him  it  might  be.  Should 
he  knock  ;  and  pray,  not  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
bat  of  Heaven  that  put  divinity  in  it,  for  the  char- 
ity of  a  kind  answer  to  one  fond  and  silly  question  1 
Soonld  he  risk  the  sharp  repulse,  and  trust  for  his 
excuse  to  those  beautiful  sympathies,  to  those 
exquisite  emotions  of  nature,  which,  linking  the 
old  to  the  young,  parents  and  children,  in  that 
commoD  dwelling,  were  converting  it  into  a  temple 
of  ooDoord,  charity,  and  level 
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"Sachwere  his  thoughts;  though  they  wore, 
as  they  awoke  within  him,  a  homelier  garb.  He 
sat  down  on  the  doorstep  to  iVait.  After  a  time,  a 
coach  came  for  some  of  the  children ;  he  saw  them, 
one  by  one,  but  they  were  strangers.  Half-a-dozen 
went,  and  then  more.  He  scanned  their  features 
as  though  he  half  hoped  to  see  some  face  he  knew. 
At  last  all  were  gone.  The  fancy  that  even  into 
that  fold  of  luxury,  (compared  with  his  own  home,) 
amongst  that  gay  and  fortunate  flook,  one  shorn 
Iamb  might  have  strayed  and  found  shelter,  was 
indeed  idle.  The  door  closed,  driving  back  the 
shivering  old  man  upon  that  desolate  prospect  and 
despairing  task,  from  which  he  had  been  thus 
attracted  by  sudden  peals  of  childish  laughter, 
and  the  associations  to  which  they  had  given 
rise. 

•*  Now  once  more  he  journeyed  onward.  •  •  • 
He  bent  his  steps  (the  clock  warning  him  that  it 
was  near  daybreak)  to  his  wretched  home,  in  one 
of  the  poorest  districts  of  Westminster.  Advanced 
but  a  little  way,  he  stopped  to  make  one  final  trial 
with  the  friendly  chalk,  the  last  piece  of  which 
was  now  reduced  to  a  size  so  small,  that  it  was 
with  difilculty  he  could  hold  it.  It  crumbled  away 
before  he  could  finish  the  few  words.  •  •  •  When 
once  more  the  long-darting  rays  of  a  lantern  were 
turned  upon  him,  a  strong  hand  dragged  him  over 
the  mass  of  rnbbish,  and  hurried  him,  spent  and 
exhausted,  to  the  nearest  station-house. 

"  The  next  morning  he  was  carried  rather  than 
led  before  a  magistrate.  The  charge  against  him 
was  established  ;  he  had  been  detected  chalking  on 
walls  and  doors  and  qualifying  himself  for  the 
house  of  correction.  Thither  he  was  about  to  be 
committed,  when  it  occurred  to  the  magisterid 
mind  that  the  culprit  might  have  been  writing 
treason  on  the  walls. 

'*  'I  don't  think  it  was  treason,'  said  one  of  the 
constables, '  'cause  he  don't  seem  quite  right  in 
his  mind.  He  complains  of  having  lost  his  little 
gal ;  bis  ^ndchild  leastways.'  •  •  •  His  story 
was  told  in  a  few  simple  words. 

'*  The  child's  mother,  his  only  daughter,  had 
deserted  him  before  she  was  seventeen  years  old. 
A  vicious  life  ended  in  a  miserable  death  ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  that  vice  and  misery  grew  into  being  that 
delicate  flower  of  humanity,  which  he  had  hoped, 
so  lonff  as  he  drew  heaven's  breath,  to  guard  from 
the  rude  storms  of  the  world.  More,  far  more  than 
a  daughter  to  him,  was  that  hapless  and  innocent 
being.  As  the  child  of  his  child,  she  seemed  to 
bear  a  double  life,  and  to  claim  a  double  love. 
Scant  even  to  extreme  poverty  were  his  means ; 
he  was  too  feeble  to  pursue  his  occupation  as  a 
day-laborer,  yet  her  wants  he  contrived  to  supply. 
And  one  day  lately,  while  he  had  been  employed 
out  of  doors,  the  fair,  prattling,  sweet-tempered 
girl,  who  was  to  him  not  more  a  thing  that  he 
should  orotect  with  his  life  than  an  angel  watching 
over  and  sanctifying  it,  suddenly  disappeared.  The 
lodgers  in  the  house  had  seen  her  playing  in  the 
snnsliine  at  the  door ;  then  a  neighbor  observed  her 
at  the  end  of  the  court  listening  to  '  some  musi- 
cians;' and  another  noticed  her  looking  into  a 
'  picture  shop'  two  streets  off:  beyond  this  there 
was  no  intelligence.  She  might  have  wandered 
into  the  wilderness  of  streets,  been  kidnapped,  or 
crushed  under  wagon-wheels. 

'*  The  old  man  was  too  miserably  poor  to  pay 

for  the  printing  of  hand-bills ;  and  for  three  long 

nights  had  he  paced  the  streets  of  the  city,  east 

and  west,  chalkmg  on  the  walls  the  statement  of 

I  his  lofls,  the  name  of  the  little  wanderer,  and  a 
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description  of 'her  person.  He  described  the  eiyes 
and  the  hair  of  his  beloved  granddaughter : 

'* '  Lost,  a  little  girl,  named  Mary  Rose,  six. 
years  old  :  had  on  a  green  spotted  frock ;  blue  eyes, 
and  light,  soft  hair,  long,  and  curled  on  the  neck ; 
tall,  and  speaks  quick,  with  a  sweet  voice.  Wan- 
dered from  her  grandfather.  Green  Arbour  court,* 
&c. 

'*  Such  were  the  words,  though  not  m  spelt. 
I  know  not  how  the  incident  may  affect  otners :  it 
may  seem  very  trifling :  but  to  me  it  appeared  not 
undeserving  a  place  among  those  chronicles  of  real 
life  that  record  what  is  most  profound  and  beauti- 
ful in  natural  affection.  What  a  heart  of  love  had 
that  old  man!  and  how  impotent  such  words — 
'  blue  eyes,'  '  soft  curled  hair,'  and  *  sweet  voice' 
— to  speak  the  sense  of  beauty  that  made  part  of 
its  overflowing  fondness.  How  impossible  by  such 
phrases  to  make  the  stranger  see  in  the  lost  child, 
the  image  of  loveliness  on  which  his  soul  hung 
until  the  earthly  became  as  something  heavenly ! 
What  a  lifetime  of  anxiety  and  dread  must  have 
been  compressed  into  those  three  nights  and  days, 
80  spent  in  threading  the  endless  maze  of  London ! 

*< Everywhere  but  to  his  home  he  had  gone; 
there  he  scarcely  dared  to  go ;  the  dark,  silent, 
empty  room  looked  like  a  grave  that  had  been  dug 
for  him.  And  thither,  as  to  a  grave,  when  dis- 
missed by  the  magistrates,  he  repaired ;  to  find, 
that  had  he  returned  sooner,  the  past  night  would 
have  been  one  of  transport.  The  dove  had  flown 
back  to  the  ark.  The  little  creature  had  been 
awake  all  night  long ;  but  now  she  slept,  uncon- 
scious of  the  loving,  rapturous,  half-blind  eyes  that 
dropped  tears  of  joy  as  they  watched  beside  her." 

Mr.  Frank  Stone  has  prettily  illustrated  this 
charming  piece  of  London  romance. 

From  ChamtMra'  Journal. 
RECENT   REVELATIONS   OF   THE   MICROSCOFD. 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  with  characteristic 
industry,  gives  ample  reports  of  six  lectures  on  the 
Microscope  and  its  Revelations,  delivered  in  the 
course  of  last  December  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  the 
Royal  -  Manchester  Institution.  They  present  a 
ready  summary  of  the  chief  services  which  the 
microscope  has  of  late  years  rendered  to  science. 
It  appears  that  this  instrument  remained  for  two 
centuries  in  nearly  its  original  state,  but  that, 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  there  have  been  great 
additions  both  to  its  powers  and  to  its  accuracy. 
The  consequence  has  been,  the  accumulation  of  a 
vast  quantity  of  curious  facts  regarding  the  minuter 
departments  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms, 
and  the  ultimate  structure  of  organic  substances, 
including  particularly  that  of  shells,  which  has 
been  Dr.  Carpenter's  own  department  in  the  inves- 
tigation. The  instrument  has  also  been  brought 
to  bear  in  a  happy  manner  upon  certain  geological 
inquiries  and  speculations,  into  which  it  has  been 
the  unexpected  means  of  introducing  certainty 
where  otherwise  all  was,  and  would  have  continued 
to  be,  doubtful.  We  would  fain  give  our  readers 
some  idea  of  the  importance  to  wnich  the  micro- 
scope is  thus  rising  as  a  philosophical  instmraent, 
and  we  pitch  for  this  purpose  upon  the  geological 
investigations,  as  those  likely  to  be  the  more  novel 
to  a  large  class  of  readers. 

We  may  first  explain  that  the  geological  inves- 
tigations of  the  microscope  proceed  upon  certain 
facts ;  first,  that  organic  structures — that  is  vegeta- 


ble and  animal  matters — ^in  their  oompositum  diffa 
essentially  from  such  as  are  inoiganic,  in  as  &r  as 
there  is  always  some  regularity  of  form  discernible 
in  them,  when  minutely  observed;  and  second, 
that  particular  organic  substances  osaally  have 
certain  peculiarities  in  this  intimate  atrnctnre,  by 
which  they  may  be  distinguished  one  from  another. 
Here,  it  must  be  observed,  minute  inspection  is  the 
aU-important  matter.  Masses  are.  often  of  no  par- 
ticular character  to  ordinary  observation;  they 
may  be  inorganic  or  organic  for  anything  we  can 
tell,  judging  merely  by  the  naked  eye.  But  when 
the  least  bit,  properly  prepared,  is  subjected  to  the 
microscope,  we  see  features  in  it  which  at  once 
determine  the  question.  So  also  a  mass  may  be 
known  to  be  organic  (a  fossil);  but  we  may  not  be 
able,  from  its  external  aspect,  to  say  whether  it  is 
vegetable  or  animal,  or  to  what  order  of  plants  or 
animals  it  has  belonged :  the  microscopist,  how- 
ever— knowing  that  petrifaction,  while  changibg 
the  component  material  of  the  object,  produces  no 
change  on  its  ultimate  structure,  or,  as  we  might 
say,  its  architecture^proceeds  with  confidence  to 
examine  the  mass  in  question,  and  discerning  the 
forms  characteristic  of  certain  classes  of  plants  or 
animals,  assigns  it  at  once  its  proper  place  in 
organic  nature.  Such  decisions  are  often  of  great 
consequence  ;  for  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
a  scale,  or  a  tooth,  or  a  fragment  of  bone,  is  all 
that  we  ^possess  of  some  fossil,  the  detenninatioa 
of  whose  character  may  be  the  only  means  of  solv- 
ing an  important  geological  question. 

Dr.  Cu^enter  states  that,  some  months  ago,  he 
was  applied  to  by  Mr.  Darwin,  the  eminent  natu- 
ralist, to  ascertain,  with  regard  to  two  extensive 
strata  in  North  America*  whether  they  were  iden- 
tical in  materials.  From  the  comminuted  shells 
contained  in  both,  Mr.  Darwin  thought  it  likely 
they  were  identical;  but  he  could  not  be  sure. 
Dr.  Carpenter  examined  them  microscopically,  and 
'*  was  enabled  to  state,  with  almost  perfect  certainty, 
that  the  one  formation  was  produced  by  the  still 
further  subdivision  of  the  other ;  and  that  the  two, 
so  lar  as  regarded  their  material,  were  identical." 
He  had  also  been  referred  to  by  Dr.  Falconer,  the 
distinguished  palaeontologist  of  the  Himalaya  moua- 
tains,  to  pronounce  on  certain  bodies  he  had  found 
in  a  rock,  when  in  search  of  organic  remains, 
whether  they  were  of  organic  or  inorganic.  By 
microscopic  examination.  Dr.  Carpenter  was  ena- 
bled to  determine  that  they  were  of  the  latter  char- 
acter, because  he  found  their  structure  to  be  crys- 
talline. Here  a  difficult  point  was  settled  at  once, 
and  satisfactorily. 

On  another  occasion.  Dr.  Falconer  was  at  a 
loss  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  certain  small  bonea 
which  he  had  found  in  the  Sivalic  hills,  near  the 
remains  of  the  tw^enty-feet-long  tortoise  which  he 
was  the  means  of  discovering.*  He  was  inclined 
to  believe  that  they  were  the  toe-bones  of  some 
animal  of  the  same  species ;  but  their  form  was 
not  sufficiently  characteristic  to  enable  him  to  de- 
termine this  with  certainty.  He  placed  them  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Quekett,  subcurator  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  who  has  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  microscopic  structure  of  bones.  Dr. 
Falconer  did  not  tell  him  what  they  were,  or  give 
him  the  least  clue  to  his  own  opinion,  but  merely 
asked  him  to  throw  as  much  light  upon  the  nature 
of  the  bones  as  he  could.     Mr.  Quekiti  in  due 

*  An  account  of  this  extraordinary  animal  is  gira  ia 
the  second  volume  of  the  Journal,  new  series,  p.  32A. 
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time  g&Te  notice  that  they  were  the  bones  of  a  rep- 
tile, and  most  probably  of  the  turtle  order;  thus 
oompletely  confirming  the  supposition  which  Dr. 
Falconer  had  formed  from  other  evidence. 

The  principal  substance  of  the  teeth  in  almost 
all  animals  is  ooe  called  defUin^  characterized  by 
minute  tubalar  passages  permeating  it  in  a  direc- 
tion from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.   "  Con- 
siderable  T&rialion  in  the  arrangement  of  these 
tubal!  was  found  in  different  groups  of  animals, 
which  enabled  us  to  determine  with  great  preci- 
sion, by  the  inspection  of  even  small  fragments  of 
ivory,  the  animal  to  which  the  tooth  belonged. 
Dr.  Carpenter  then  showed  a  section  of  the  tooth 
of  the  great  megatherium,  one  of  the  gigantic  fos- 
sil sloths,  which  were  to  the  sloths  at  present  ex- 
isting in  South  America  like  what  an  elephant  is 
to  a  sheep.     That  tooth,  like  the  front  teeth  of 
rats  and  other  rodentia,  was  always  growing  from 
a  pulp  at  the  base,  thus  making  up  for  the  gradual 
wearing  of  the  surface  from  the  want  of  enamel. 
The  dentin  or  ivory  in  these  teeth  was  peculiar  in 
this,  that  it  was  entirely  destitute  of  the  small 
canals.     There  was  one  great  central  cavity,  from 
which  various  canals  passed  out  over  the  internal 
portion  of  the  ivory;  and   there  was  no  doubt, 
fromHheir  general  appearance,  that  in  these  canals 
there  had  been  blooa-vessels  in  the  living  animal. 
External  to  this  layer  was  a  layer  of  ordinary,  or 
non-vascular  Ivory  ;  and  external  to  this  was  the 
crusta  i^trosa^   which  corresponded  very  closely 
with  the  substance  of  bone.    This  was  precisely 
the  substance  of  the  teeth  of  the  sloth  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  except  that  they  had^not  the  vascularity 
of  the  internal  portion  of  the  dentin ;  and  they 
were  made  up  o/  dentin  and  an  external  layer  of 
cementum,  without  any  enamel.     Teeth  formed 
upon  this  plan   would  not  be  enabled  to  grind 
down  any  very  hard  vegetable  substance ;  and  the 
sloth  lived  now  upon  the  soft  shoots  of  trees,  &c. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  the  megatherium,  the 
milodon,  and  other  sloth-like  animals,  burrowed 
in  the  ground,   and  perhaps  fed  upon  the  roots 
uf  trees,  which  they  met  with  in  digging  the  soil. 
This  view  seemed   borne  out,  too,  by  'the  fact, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  tree  to  support 
the  enormous  weight  of  these  animals.     They 
could  not  climb  a  tree,  as  did  the  sloth  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and .  find  subsistence  upon  its  branches. 
But  the  structure  of  their  teeth  was  investigated 
by  Professor  Owen,  and  his  discovery  went  in 
complete  opposition  to  such  an   idea.      It  was 
shown  that  these  teeth  could  not,  by  any  possibil- 
ity, grind  down  the  hard  roots  of  trees  ;  that  they 
were  not  formed  at  all  upon  the  same  plan  as  the 
teeth  of  beavers,  and  other  animals  which  fed 
upon  bard  vegetable  substances,  and  which  had 
not  only  enamel  present,  but  enamel  arranged  in 
plates  upon  the  substance  of  the  teeth  in  such  a 
manner  as,  by  the  equal  wear  of  the  dentin,  ce- 
inentum,  and  enamel,  produced  a  constantly  rough 
surface  upon   the  crown  of  the   grinding  teeth. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  existed  in  the  fossil  sloth, 
and  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  that  gigantic  creature 
<»uld  not  have  existed  upon  the  roots  of  trees ; 
that  it  roust  have  fed,  in  fact,  upon  the  same  kind 
of  substances  as  the  sloth  of  the  present  time. 
How  did  it  get  them?    Could  it  climb  trees? 
Certainly  not.     Reasoning  upon  these  facts,  then, 
*od  upon  the  habits  of  the  animal.  Professor  Owen 
^  led  to  work  out  a  mo^  curious  train  of  inves- 
"ption,  which  led  to  the  most  complete  history 
01  the  habits  of  any  fossil  animal,  dififering  so 


widely  i^om  the  animals  of  the  present  time,  that 
had  been  ever  given  to  the  world,  from  the  mate- 
rial supplied  by  the  anatoifniat.  He  had  fully 
proved,  as  far  as  circumstantial  OTidence  could 
prove,  that  the  habits  of  the  animal  were  these : — 
By  its  enormous  digging  fore-feet,  (for  there  was 
no  question  that  they  were  organized  for  digging,) 
it  burrowed  down  and  excavated  beneath  the  roots 
of  trees,  and  then,  rearing  itself  op  upon  its  hind 
legs  and  tail,  as  iTpon  a  tripod,  it  pushed  against 
the  tree,  swaying  backwards  and  forwards  until 
the  tree  fell ;  then  it  browsed  upon  the  leaves  and 
young  shoots,  until  it  had  completely  stripped 
them,  when  it  went  on  to  another :  and  the  present 
sloth  completely  stripped  one  tree  before  it  left  it. 
Professor  Owen  had  mentioned  this  circumstanoa 
to  him,  (Dr.  Carpenter,)  as  showing  the  confirmar 
tion  which  accident  would  sometimes  give  to 
elaborately  worked-out  views  of  this  kind.  He 
was  explaining  to  Dr.  Buckland  (the  principal  ad- 
Tocate  for  the  theory  that  it  ate  roots)  his  views 
upon  the  subject,  who  said,  that  if  this  was  the 
case,  the  animals  would  be  Tery  likely  to  be 
killed  by  the  fall  of  the  tree.  Professor  Owen 
replied,  that  their  gigantic  strength  might  poe> 
sibly  push  the  tree  down  in  a  direction  from 
them,  and  that  they  would  have  sufficient  instinct 
to  get  out  of  the  way.  But  the  very  next  speci- 
men that  was  brought  home  from  South  America, 
(at  present  in  the  museum  of  the  royal  college  of 
surgeons,  and  which  was  worthy  the  inspection  of 
every  one  the  least  interested  in  the  subject,)  the 
skeleton  of  the  great  milodon,  the  most  complete 
skeleton  of  this  group,  showed  a  Tery  large  frac- 
ture in  the  skull  of  the  animal ;  not  made  at  the 
time  of  fossilization,  or  since,  but  a  fracture  which 
had  been  uhited  and  healed  again.  The  fracture 
was  one  the  animal  must  have  received  from  such 
an  accident  as  a  tree  falling  upon  its  head ;  but 
being  provided  with  a  very  thick  skull,  of  which 
the  brains  did  not  form  a  very  great  portion,  it  thus 
escaped  vital  injury,  and  eventually  led  a  long  and 
active  life  subsequent  to  this  blow.  This  corre- 
sponded most  remarkably  with  the  views  Profes- 
sor Owen  had  already  suggested,  in  consequence 
of  the  determination  of  the  microscopic  observations 
of  the  teeth. 

The  lecturer  then  adverted  to  another  animal  of 
the  ancient  world,  one  belonging  to  a  still  remoter 
era,  and  denominated,  from  certain  extraordinary 
peculiarities  in  its  teeth,  the  labyrinthidon.  '*  AH 
must  have  heard,  and  many  witnessed  the  fact,  that 
the  quarries  at  Stourton  in  Cheshire,  and  other 
quanies  in  the  midland  counties — Worcestershire 
and  Warwickshire — had  presented  regular  foot- 
marks of  an  animal.  He  did  not  allude  to  there- 
cent  undetermined  footsteps,  but  to  the  discoveries 
some  years  ago  of  an  animal  which  could  only  be 
referred  to  the  group  of  batrachian  reptiles  or 
frogs,  as  no  other  animal  w^as  found  which  seemed 
to  make  such  foot-prints.  But  the  enormous  size 
of  the  footmarks  seemed  to  militate  against  the 
idea  that  it  was  possible  for  such  an  animal  to 
have  made  the  impress,  for  it  would  have  required 
a  frog  three  or  four  feet  long  to  make  such  an  im- 
pression, it  being  fully  the  size  of  the  foot  of  an 
ostrich.  Professor  Owen  received  from  some  of 
the  Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire  quarries 
several  of  the  bones  and  teeth  of  this  animal,  and 
also  some  smaller  teeth  from  Germany,  which  he 
was  requested  to  examine.  Upon  making  a  sec- 
tion of  the  teeth,  he  found  they  were  utterly  dis- 
similar from  anything  he  had  elsewhere  seen ;  and 
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yet,  when  anTavelUng  this  complex  structure,  and 
searching  for  something  corresponding  with  it  in 
other  groups,  he  was  gradually  led  to  perceive 
that  the  bones  and  teeth  must  belong  to  reptiles 
intermediate  between  the  ordinary  reptiles  and 
fishes :  one  bone  nearly  approaching  the  ichthyo- 
saurus, another  the  teeth  of  the  lepidosteus,  [a  sau- 
Toid  fish,  resembling  the  present  bony  pike,]  and 
one  of  the  bones  of  th6  sword-fish.  Other  indica- 
tions led  him  to  perceive  that  teeth,  and  fragments 
of  the  jaws  in  which  the  teeth  were  im^ded, 
might  have  belonged  to  a  batrachian  reptile  of  the 
frog  kind."  Thus  the  case  was  made  out,  and  it 
was  determined  that  the  world,  at  the  time  of  the 
deposition  of  the  rock  of  the  Warwickshire  quar- 
ries, contained  a  frog-like  animal  of  probably  the 
size  of  a  little  bullock. 

Dr.  Carpenter  then  alluded  to  his  own  investi- 
gations in  determining  the  structure  of  the  solid 
parts  of  animals  allied  to  the  star-fish  and  sea- 
urchin.  The  shell  of  the  echinus,  or  sea-urchin, 
was  found  to  be  composed  of  a  network  of  cal- 
careous matter,  sometimes  forming  a  series  of 
plates  parallel  to  each  other,  and  connected  by 
little  pillars  proceeding  from  one  surface  to 
another.  In  the  spines  with  which  the  animal  is 
covered,  this  network  had  a  most  beautiful  appear- 
ance. Upon  showing  the  sections  of  these  objects 
under  the  microscope  to  a  friend  engaged  in  the 
lace  manufacture — Mr.  Heathcote,  the  member 
for  Tiverton — that  gentleman  observed  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  pattern  for  lace.  (It 
would  not  be  the  first  time  that  objects  in  natural 
history  had  suggested  patterns ;  for  within  a  few 
weeks  after  the  publication  of  a  secti^on  of  the 
teeth  of  the  labyrinthidon,  it  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  handkerchief  printed  in  Manches- 
ter.) The  crinoids,  or  stone-lilies,  were  a  fossil 
tribe  of  this  order  of  animals,  and  their  remains 
form  a  large  part  of  many  ancient  strata.  It  was 
supposed  by  mineralogists  that  the  fragments  of 
these  animals,  where  calcareous  matter  had  been 
infiltrated  to  the  complete  displacement  of  the  orig- 
inal matter,  were  crystalline  in  structure  ;  but  the 
lecturer  had  shown  that  they  contained  a  charac- 
teristic and  beautifully-preserved  structure. 

He  had  done  the  same  with  the  shells  of  molluscs, 
(common  shell-fish,)  both  ancient  and  modem. 
The  hard  parts  of  these  animals  are  not  mere 
masses  of  calcareous  matter,  as  a  piece  of  limestone 
is,  but  are  distinguished  each  by  some  peculiarity 
of  structure,  which  the  microscope  exhibits  to  us. 
Primarily,  the  shell  of  a  molluscous  animal  is 
composed  of  cells  of  animal  matter,  in  which 
are  contained  calcareous  matter.  In  many  cases 
these  cells  are  of  a  prismatic  form,  and  the  inter- 
nal matter  takes  iu  shape  from  the  cells.  By  see- 
ing, then,  the  smallest  fragment  of  shell,  or  even 
a  little  of  the  calcareous  dust  left  when  the  mem- 
brane was  discharged  from  it,  he  could  tell  to 
what  tribe  of  molluscs  it  had  belonged.  There  is 
a  family  of  bivalves,  very  prevalent  in  early  ages, 
and  still  existing — ^the  terebratulee — which  have  a 
most  peculiar  structure,  enabling  the  microscopist 
to  determine  them  with  ease.  In  this  larg^e  group, 
two  great  divisions  *^  have  been  assigned  by  micro- 
scopic observation.  One  division  is  marked  by  a 
series  of  little  dots  on  the  surface,  sometimes  visi- 
ble, although  difficult  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye, 
and  sometimes  requiring  a  strong  magnifier  to  dis- 
tinguish them.  These  dots  are  the  orifices  of 
oanals  which  pass  through  the  shell  from  one  sur- 


face to  the  other.  This  was  not  known  before  the 
test  of  the  microscope  was  applied.  He  showed 
a  rough  diagram  of  the  thickness  of  one  of  these 
shells,  and  the  canals  passing  nearly  straight 
through,  from  surface  to  surface ;  sometimes 
they  were  found  winding  a  little,  but  in  many  fos- 
sil species  of  the  oolite  they  passed  through  direct. 
This  distinction  served  to  divide  the  very  exten- 
sive genus,  containing  several  hundred  species, 
into  two  divisions ;  and,  previously,  naturalists  had 
been  very  much  at  a  loss  to  obtain  good  character- 
istics for  the  division  of  the  group.  One  division 
is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  these  extraor- 
dinary perforations ;  the  other  by  the  absence  of 
them.  By  the  examination  of  the  recent  shell 
with  the  animal  in  it,  he  had  made  out,  within  the 
last  few  months,  this  very  curious  fact,  which  was 
quite  unique  in  the  history  of  the  formation  of 
shell,  that  in  these  tubes,  passing  to  the  external^ 
surface  of  the  shell,  there  were  glandular  prolon- 
gations of  the  substance  of  the  animal ;  that  every 
one  of  the  tubes  contains  a  little  gland  connected 
with  the  mantle  or  skin  lining  the  shell.  It  was 
evident,  therefore,  whatever  might  be  the  office 
of  the  glands,  (which  was  not  determined, ]l  the 
presence  or  absence  of  these  orifices  in  the  shell 
must  be  regarded  as  of  considerable  importance. 
Suppose  he  took  a  shell  not  perforated,  and  scaling 
off  the  minutest  fragment,  (which  it  was  more  easy 
to  do  than  in  the  other  ^i^ision  of  terebratuls,) 
placed  it  under  the  microscope,  the  following  cu* 
rious  structure  would  be  observed  : — ^It  is  made  op 
of  an  excessive  quantity  of  layers,  each  layer 
folded  and  folded  upon  itself;  and  this  characteris- 
tic structure  of  these  terebratulse  distinguished 
them  from  every  other  shell.  The  internal  sur- 
face of  the  shell  being  ground  away,  tide-like 
markings  were  seen,  laid  one  over  another,  which 
were,  in  fact,  the  extremities  of  these  long  folds, 
which  crop  out  obliquely  upon  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  shell ;  and  these  long  folds,  broken  up 
into  fragments,  have  at  the  termination  of  e^ery 
one  of  them  this  long  tile-like,  rounded  form.  This 
structure  he  had  made  out  to  be  characteristic  of 
that  group,  and  to  be  confined  exclusively  to  it ; 
and  therefore  we  are  enabled  to  determine  with 
precision,  from  the  most  minute  fragment  of  the 
shell,  the  division  of  the  group  to  which  it  be- 
longed." 

In  a  future  paper  we  may  return  to  this  subject, 
and  take  advantage  of  the  Guardian's  reports  to 
give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  discoveries  by 
the  microscope  in  physiology. 


The  Water  Used  in  the  De.^ert. — Boil  Rus- 
sia leather  into  a  pretty  strong  decoction  ;  let  this 
get  half  cool,  and  you  will  have  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  water  to  be  drunk  on  a  desert  journey.  It 
is  a  flavor  that  does  not  improve  upon  acquaintance 
with  it. — Lord  Nugent* s  Lands,  Classical  and  Sa- 
cred. 


In  doing  good,  we  are  generally  cold  and  lan- 
guid and  sluggish  ;  and  of  all  thiligs  afraid  of 
being  too  much  in  the  right.  But  the  works  af 
malice  and  injustice  are  quite  in  another  style. 
They  are  finished  with  a  bold  masterly  hand, 
touched  as  they  are  with  the  spirit  of  those  vehe- 
ment passions,  that  call  forth  all  our  energies 
whenever  we  oppress  and  persecute. — Burke, 
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From  Blackwood's  Haguloo. 
MR.  BROOKB  OF  BORNEO. 

On  the.  19th  of  August  last,  some  twenty  boats 
belonging  to  her  majesty's  ships,  Aginamri,  Ves- 
tal, Dttdalus,  Wolverine,  CntUer,  and  Vuceriy  and 
containing  about  five  hundred  men,  attacked  and 
destroyed  in  the  Malladu,  a  river  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  the  forts  of  SerifiTHousman,  a  noto- 
rious and  daring  pirate,  whose  crimes  had  para- 
Ijied  the  commerce  of  the  seas  of  Borneo,  and 
nnally  rendered  British  interference  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  security  of  British  life  and  proper- 
ty.   The  action  was  one  of  the  many  that  the 
suppression  of  piracy  in  these  regions  has  demand- 
ed— was  gallantly  fonght,  and  full  reported  in  the 
journals  of  the  time ; — a  narrow  river,  with  two 
forts  mounting  eleven  or  twelve  heavy  guns,  (and 
defended  by  rrom  five  hundred  to  one  thousand 
fighting  men,)    protected  by  a  strong  and  well- 
contrived  boom,  was  the  position  of  the  enemy. 
The  English  boats  took  the  bull  by  the  horns — 
cut  away  part  of  the  boom  under  a  heavy  fire  ; 
advanced  and  carried  the  place  in  a  fight  protract- 
ed for  fifty  minutes.    The  enemy  fought  well,  and 
stood  manfully  to  their  guns.    The  mate  of  the 
Wolverine  fell  mortally  wounded  whilst  working 
It  the  boom,  axe  in  hand ;  but  his  death  was 
avenged  by  a  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  pirates. 
At  two  minutes  to  nine,  those  who  had  remained 
CD  board  the  Vixen  heard  the  report  of  the  first 
heavy  gun,  and  the  first  column  of  black  smoke 
proclaimed  that  the  village  was  fired.     On  the 
evening  of  the  19lh,  a  detachment  of  ten  boats, 
with  fresh  men  and  officers,  quitted  the  Vixen,  and 
arrived  at  the  forts  shortly  after  daylight.    The 
work  of  destruction  was  complete.    The  boom, 
above  spoken  of,  was  ingeniously  fastened  with 
the  chain-cable  of  a  vessel  of  three  hundred  or 
four  hundred  tons ;  other  chains,  for  darker  pur- 
poses, were  discovered  in  the  town ;  a  ship's  long- 
boat;   two  ship's  bells,  one    ornamented   with 
grapes  and  vine  leaves,  and  marked  '*  Wilhelm  Lud- 
wiy,  Bremen,*'  and  every  other  description  of 
ship's   furniture.      Some    piratical    boats    were 
burned,  twenty-four  brass  guns  captured;    the 
other  guns  spiked  or  otherwise  destroyed.   Malladu 
ceased  to  exist ;  the  power  of  Serifif  Housman  was 
extinguished  in  a  day. 

Small  wars,  as  well  as  great,  have  their  epi- 
sodes of  touching  tenderness.  Twenty-four  hours 
after  the  action,  a  poor  woman,  with  her  child  of 
two  years  of  age,  was  discovered  in  a  small  canoe ; 
her  arm  was  shattered  at  the  elbow  by  a  grape- 
shot,  and  the  poor  creature  lay  dying  for  want  of 
^ater,  in  an  agony  of  pain,  with  her  child  playing 
around  her^,  and  endeavoring  to  derive  the  suste- 
nance which  the  mother  could  no  longer  give. 
The  unfortunate  woman  was  taken  on  board  the 
^i^en,  and  in  the  evening  her  arm  was  amputated. 
On  board  the  Vixen  she  met  with  one  who  offered 
to  convey  her  to  the  Borneon  town  of  Sarawak, 
where  she  would  find  protection.  To  have  left 
her  where  she  was,  would  have  been  to  leave  her 
to  die.  To  the  stranger's  kind  efforts  she  had  but 
one  answer  to  give.  **  If  you  please  to  take  me, 
I  shall  go.  I  am  a  woman,  and  not  a  man ;  I  am 
a  slave,  and  not  a  free  woman— do  as  you  like." 
The  woman  recovered,  was  grateful  for  the  kind- 
ness shown  her,  and  was  deposited  faithfully  and 
well  in  the  town  already  named,  by  the  stranger 
*Jready  introduced, 
^t  us  state  at  once  that  the  object  of  this 
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article  is  to  bring  to  public  notice,  as  shortly  as  we 
may,  the  history  of  this  stranger,  and  to  demand 
for  it  the  reader's  warmest  sympathy.  Full  ae 
counts  of  the  doings  of  her  majesty's  ship  Bido 
will  no  doubt  be  reported  elsewhere,  with  the  sev- 
eral engagements  which  Mr.  Keppel's  book  so 
graphically  ^describes.  Let  them  receive  the 
attention  that  they  merit.  We  cannot  afford  to 
meddle  with  them  now.  *'  Metal  more  attractive" 
lies  in  the  adventures  of  a  man  who  has  devoted 
his  fortune  and  energies  to  the  cause  of  humani- 
ty, and  has  purchased  with  both  the  amelioration 
of  a  large  portion  of  his  suffering  fellow-crea^ 
tures. 

We  know  not  when,  since  our  boyhood,  we 
have  met  with  an  adventurer  more  ardent  and  dar- 
ing, a  companion  more  fascinating  and  agreeable, 
than  Mr.  Brooke,  the  Rajah  or  governor  of  Sara- 
wak. Essentially  British,  inasmuch  as  he  prac- 
tises our  national  virtues  when  circumstances  call 
them  into  action,  he  reminds  us  at  all  times  of 
those  Eastern  men,  famous  in  their  generation, 
who  delighted  us  many  years  ago,  and  secured  our 
wonder  by  their  devoted  love  of  enterprise,  and 
the  moral  ascendancy  that  waited  on  their  efforts. 
In  truth,  Mr.  Brooke  belong  not  to  the  present 
generation.  His  energy,  his  perseverance,  whioh 
nothing  can  subdue,  his  courage  which  no  dan- 
gers can  appal,  his  simplicity  which  no  possesston 
of  power  and  authority  can  taint,  his  integrity  and 
honest  mind,  all  belong  to  a  more  masculine  and 
primitive  age,  and  constitute  a  rare  exception  for 
our  respect  and  ^titude  in  this.  We  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  afforded  us  to  pay  our  humble 
tribute  to  worth  that  cannot  be  questioned,  to 
heroic  virtue  that  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Whatsoever  humanity  and  civilization  may  gain 
in  the  extermination  of  odious  crimes  upon  the 
shores  of  Borneo,  whatsoeyer  advantages  £ngland 
may  hereafter  obtain  from  British  settlements  in 
the  island,  and  from  a  peaceful  trade  carried  on 
around  it,  to  Mr.  Brooke,  and  to  that  gentleman 
alone,  will  belong  the  glory  and  the  honor  of  such 
acquisitions.  Inspired  by  his  vigorous  nature, 
but  more  by  the  dictates  of  a  true  benevolence, 
unaided  and  unprotected,  save  by  his  own  active 
spirit  and  the  blessing  of  Providence,  he  undertook 
a  mission  on  behalf  of  mankind,  with  perils  before 
him  which  the  stoutest  could  not  but  feel,  and 
achieved  a  success  which  the  most  sanguine  could 
hardly  have  anticipated. 

Mr.  Brooke  was  bom  on  the  29th  of  April,. 
1803,  and  is  therefore  now  in  his  43d  year.  He 
is  second  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Brooke,  Esq., 
who  held  an  appointment  in  the  civil  service  of  the 
East  India  Company.  At  an  early  age  he  went 
out  to  India  as  a  cadet,  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Burmese  war,  was  wounded,  and  returned  to 
England  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  In  the 
year  1830,  Mr.  Brooke  relinquished  the  service 
altogether,  and  quitted  Calcutta  for  China,  agais 
in  search  of  health.  During  his  yoyage,  he  saw, 
for  the  first  time,  the  islands  of  the  Asiatic  Ar- 
chipelago ;  almost  unknown,  even  at  that  recent 
period,  to  Europeans  generally.  Such  informa- 
tion as  was  before  the  world  he  obtained,  and  care-> 
fully  considered ;  and  the  result  of  his  refleetiotte 
was  a  determination  to  carry  to  Borneo,  an  island 
of  some  magnitude,  and  terribly  afflicted  in  more 
respects  than  one,  such  knowledge  and  instructiois 
as  might  help  to  elevate  its  people  from  Uie  de- 
pravity in  which  they  lived,  and  the  horroisto 
which  they  were  hourly  subjected.    This  was  in 
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1830.  In  the  year  1838,  he  quitted  England  to  j 
fulfil  his  purpose.  .For  eight  years  he  had  pa- 
tiently and  steadily  worked  towards  his  object, 
and  gathered  about  him  all  that  was  necessar;^  for 
its  accomplishment.  Nothing  had  been  omitted 
to  insure  success.  A  man  of  fortune,  he  had  been 
prodigal  of  his  wealth ;  free  from  professional 
and  other  ties,  he  had  given  up  his  time  wholly  to 
the  cause.  One  year  was  passed  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, that  his  vessel,  The  Roya&st,  might  be 
put  to  the  severest  tests.  Three  years  were  spent 
u  educating  a  crew  worthy  of  an  undertaking  that 
promised  so  little  sudden  prosperity,  that  exacted 
so  much  immediate  self-denial,  threatened  so  many 
hardships.  The  men  were  happy  and  contented, 
obeerful  and  willing.  The  vessel  belonged  to  the 
TOjral  yacht  squadron,  was  a  fast  sailer,  armed 
with  six  six-pounders,  a  number  of  swivels  and 
small  arms,  carried  four  boats,  and  provisions  for 
as  many  months.  On  the  5r7th  of  October,  1B38, 
the  adventurous  company  left  the  river.  A  fortu- 
nate passage  carried  them  in  safety  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  on  the  20th  of  March,  1839,  they  were  sail- 
ing from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A  six  weeks' 
passage  brought  them  to  Jaya  Head,  and  on  the 
first  of  June  they  reached  that  '*  pivot  of  the  lib- 
eral system  in  the  Archipelago,"  the  Island  of 
Singapore.  It  was  not  until  the  27th  of  July  that 
Mr.  Brooke  quitted  Singapore.  Five  days  after- 
ward the  Royalist  was  anchored  off  the  coast  of 
Borneo ! 

At  the  period  of  Mr.  Brooke's  arrival,  Borneo 
Proper,*  once  the  seat  of  piracy,  which  few  ves- 
:  sels  could  approach  with  safety,  was  under  the 
.  government  of  the  rajah  Muda  Hassim.  Report 
:  spoke  favorably  of  this  rajah's  character.  A  ves- 
:  sel  had  been  wrecked  on  his  coast,  and  the  crew, 
•who  had  been  saved  with  difiiculty,  had  taken 
:  shelter  in  the  jungle.  Muda  Hassim,  hearing  of 
their  fate,  caused  them  to  be  brought  to  his  town 
.  of  Sarawak,  collected  as  much  as  could  be  saved 
:  from  the  wreck,  clothed  the  sufferers,  fed  them, 
:  and  sent  them  free   of  expense  to  Singapore. 

*  Moreover,  for  reasons  known  to  himself,  the  rajah 
was  well  disposed  towards  the  English.  These 
important  circumstances  were  borne  in  mind  by 

^  Mr.  Brooke.  The  rajah  was  now  at  Sarawak, 
and  the  adventurer  determined  to  enter  the  river 

>  of  that  name,  and  to  proceed  as  far  as  the  town. 
He  was  well  supplied  with  presents ;  gaudy  silks 

.of  Sorat,  scarlet  cloth,  stamped  velvet,  gunpow- 

rder,  confectionary,  sweets,  ginger,  jams,  dates, 
and  syrups  for  the  governor,  and  a  huge  box  of 

*  China  toys  for  the  governor's  children.  From 
Mr.  Brooke's  own  diary,  we  extract  the  following 
account  of  his  position  and  feelings  at  this  inter- 

.  esting  moment  of  his  still  doubtful  undertaking : — 

'*  August  1st, — I  am  then,  at  length,  anchored 

.  off  the  coast  of  Borneo !  not  under  very  pleasant 

circumstances,  for  the  night  is  pitchy  darx,  with 

thunder,  lightning,  rain,  and  soualls  of  wind. 

"  2d, — Squally  bad  night.    This  morning,  the 
.  doqds  clearing  away,  was  delightful,  and  offered 

*  for  our  view  the  majestic  scenery  of  Borneo.  At 
nine  got  underweigh,  and  ran  in  on  an  east-by- 

:  south  course,  four  and  a  half  or  five  miles  towards 
Tanjong  Api.  Ca^ie  to  an  anchor  about  five 
:  miles  from  the  land,  and  despatched  the  boat  to 
rtake  sights  ashore,  in  order  to  form  a  base  line 
rfor  triangulation.    The  scenery  may  really  be 

*  Borneo  Proper  is  the  northern  and  nortb-westen 
'part  of  the  island,  and  an  independent  Malay  state. 


called  majestio.  The  low  and  wooded  eossi  aboot 
Tanjong  Api  is  backed  by  a  moontain  called  God- 
ong  Palo,  some  2000  feet  in  height,  which  slopes 
down  behind  the  point,  and  terroiDates  in  a  num- 
ber of  hummocks,  showing  from  a  distance  like 
islands. 

The  coast,  unknown,  and  represented  to 
abound  in  shoals  and  reefs,  is  the  harbor  for  pi- 
rates of  every  description.  Here  every  man's 
hand  is  raised  against  his  brother  man  ;  and  here 
sometimes  the  climate  wars  upon  the  excitable 
European,  and  lays  many  a  white  face  and  gal- 
lant heart  low  on  the  distant  strand. 

3d, — Beating  between  Points  Api  and  Datn. 
The  bay,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  is  free  from 
danger ;  the  beach  is  lined  by  a  feathery  row  of 
beautiful  casuarinas,  and  behind  is  a  tangled 
jungle,  without  fine  timber;  game  is  plentiful, 
from  the  traces  we  saw  in  the  sand  ;  hogs  in 
great  numbers  ;  troops  of  monkeys,  and  the  print 
of  an  animal  with  cleft  hoofs,  either  a  large  deer, 
tapir,  or  cow.  We  saw  no  game  save  a  tribe  of 
monkeys,  one  of  which,  a  female,  I  shot,  and 
another  quite  young,  which  we  managed  to  cap- 
ture alive.  The  captive,  though  the  young  of  the 
black  monkey,  is  greyish,  with  the  exception  of 
the  extremities,  and  a  stripe  of  black  down  his 
back  and  tail. 

"  We  witnessed,  at  the  same  time,  an  extraoi^ 
dinary  and  fatal  leap  made  by  one  of  these  mon- 
keys. Alarmed  by  our  approach,  he  sprang  from 
the  summit  of  a  high  tree  at  the  branch  of  one 
lower,  and  at  some  distance.  He  leaped  short, 
and  came  clattering  down  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
amid  the  jungle.  We  were  unable  to  penetrate 
to  the  spot,  on  account  of  a  deep  swamp,  lo 
ascertain  his  fate. 

'*  A  river  flows  into  the  sea  not  far  from  wbeis 
we  landed — the  water  is  sweet,  and  of  that  clear 
brown  color  so  common  in  Ireland.  This  coast  if 
evidently  the  haunt  of  native  prahns,  whether  pi- 
ratical or  other.  Prints  of  men's  feet  were  numerous 
and  fresh,  and  traces  of  huts,  fires,  and  parts  of 
boots,  some  of  them  ornamented  after  their  rode 
fashion.  A  long  pull  of  Ave  miles  closed  the 
day. 

**  Sunday,  4th. — ^Performed  divine  service  my- 
self! man/olly  overcoming  that  horror  which  I 
have  to  the  sound  of  my  own  voice  before  an  audi- 
ence. In  the  evening  landed  again  more  to  the 
westward.  Shore  skirted  by  rocks;  timber  noble, 
and  the  forest  clear  of  brushwood,  enabling  us  to 
penetrate  with  ease  as  far  as  caution  permitted. 
Traces  of  wild  beasts  numerous  and  recent,  bat 
none  dbcovered.  Fresh- water  streams  colored  u 
yesterday,  and  the  trail  of  an  alligator  from  one  of 
them  to  the  sea.  This  dark  forest,  where  the  trees 
shoot  up  straight  and  tall,  and  are  succeeded  hj 
generation^  after  generation  varying  in  stature,  bat 
struggling  upward,  strikes  the  imagination  with 
pictures  triteyet  true.  It  was  thus  I  meditated  in 
my  walk.  The  foot  of  European,  I  said,  has  oevsr 
touched  where  my  foot  now  presses— seldom  tbs 
native  wandets  here.  Here,  t,  indeed,  behold  na- 
ture fresh  from  the  bosom  of  creat^pn,  unchaDgsd 
by  man,  and  stamped  with  the  same  impress  she 
originally  bore  !  Here  I  behold  God's  design  when 
He  formed  this  tropical  land,  and  left  its  culturs 
and  improvement  to  the  agency  of  man !  The  Crea- 
tor's gift  as  yet  neglected  by  the  creature ;  and  yet 
the  time  may  be  confidently  looked  for  when  ths 
axe  shall  level  the  forest,  and  the  plough  turn  the 
ground." 
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Upon  ibe  5ih  of  AiigosI,  a  boat  was  sent  to  the 
island  of  Tulang-Tdang,  whete  some  Malays  were 
seen  ;  thev  were  ciTil,  andoflered  their  assistance. 
On  the  following  morning  the  bandar  (or  chief 
steward)  of  the  place  came  off  in  his  canoe,  and 
welcomed  the  newcomers.    He  assured  them  of  a 
happy  reoeplioa  from  the  Rajah,  and  took  his  leave, 
after  having  been   sumptaously  entertained   with 
sweetmeats  and  syrups,  and  handsomely  provided 
with  three  yards  of  red  cloth,  some  tea,  and  a  little 
gonpowder.      The  great  man  himself,  Moda  Has- 
sim,  was  visited  in  his  town  of  Sarawak  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th.     He  received  his  visitors  in 
state,  seated  in  his  hall  of  audience,  a  large  shed, 
erected  on  piles.     Sarawak  is  onlj  the  occasional 
residence  of  the  Rajah,  and  at  the  time  of  the  ship's 
arrival  he  was  detained  there  by  a  rebellion  in  the 
interior.     The  town  was  found  to  be  a  mere  col- 
lection of  mad-hots,  containing  about  1500  persons, 
and  inhabited  for  the  most  part  by  the  Rajah,  his 
family,  and  their  attendants.     The  remaining  pop- 
ulation were  poor  and  squalid.     "  We  sat,"  says 
Mr.  Brooke,  **  in  easy  and  unreserved  converse, 
ont  of  hearing  of  the  rest  of  the  circle.    He  ex- 
Dressed  great  kindness  to  the  English  nation  ;  and 
begged  me  to  tell  him  reaily,  which  was  the  most 
powerful  nation,  England  or  Holland;  or,. as  he 
significantly    expressed,   which  is  the  *  cat    and 
which  is  the  rat  V  I  assured  him  that  England  was 
the  mouser,  though  in  this  country  Holland  had 
most  territory.     We  took  our  leave  after  he  had 
intimated  his    intention  of  visiting  us  to*morrow 
moraing." 

The  visit  was  duly  paid,  and  as  duly  returned. 
Tea,  cigars,  scissors,  knives,  and  biscuits,  were 
distributed  amongst  the  rajah  and  his  suite,  and 
the  friendliest  understanding  was  maintained.     Mr. 
Brooke,  however,  had  come  to  Borneo  for  more 
serious  business.     Ceremonies  being  over,  he  dis- 
patched bis  interpreter,  an  Englishman,  (Mr.  Wil- 
lomaon  by  name,)  to  the  rajah,  intimating  his  de- 
sire to  travel  to  some  of  the  Malay  towns,  and  es- 
pecially into  the  country  of  the  Dvaks,     The  re- 
quest, it  was  fully  believed,  would  be  refused  ;  but, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  asker,  leave  was  given,  with 
the  accompanying  assurance,  however,  that  the  Ra- 
jah was^powerless  amongst  many  Dyak  tribes,  and 
<»ald  not  answer  for  the  adventurer's  safety.    Mr. 
Brooke  availed  himself  of  the  license,  and  undei^ 
took  to  provide  in  other  respects  for  himself.    The 
Dyah  are  the  aborigines  ot  Borneo,  and  share  the 
country  with  the  Malays  and  Chinese  who  have 
made  their  homes  in  it.    •*  There  be  land  rats,  and 
there  be  water  rats."    There  be  also  land  Dyaks 
and  water  Dyaks  ;   or,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
country,  Dyak  Darrai  and  Dyak  Laut,     Those  of 
ihe  sea  vary  in  their  character  and  prospects,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  they  are  powerful  communities, 
wd  desperate  pirates,  ravaging  the  coasts  in  im- 
mense fleetSy'and  robbing  and  murdering  without 
dmcrimination.    Their  language  is  similar  to  the 
Malay.    The  name  of  God  amongst  them  is  Bat- 
•>»  (the  Avatara  of  the  Hindoos.^     They  bury 
their  dead,  and  in  the  graves  deposit  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  pro^^rty  of  the  deceased,  consisting  of 
goU  ornaments,  brass  guns,  jars,  and  arms.  *'  Their 
marriage  ceremony  consists  in  two  fowls  being 
■illed,  and  the  forehead  and  breast  of  the  young 
^ple  being  touched  with  the  blood  ;   after  which 
tw  chief,  or  an  old  man,  knocks  their  beads  to- 
S^her  several  times,  and  the  ceremony  is  completed 
^th  mirth  and  feasting."    The  Dyak  Darrats  in- 
inbitaQ  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  island,  and 


are  composed  of  Dumerona  tribes,  all  agreeins'  in 
their  customs,  and  speaking  the  same  diafeet. 
They  are  regarded  as  slaves  by  the  Malays,  and 
disposed  of  like  beasts  of  burden.  '*  We  do  not 
live,"  said  one,  <*  like  men  ;  we  are  like  monkeys ; 
we  are  hunted  from  place  to  place ;  we  have  no 
houses ;  and  when  we  light  a  fire,  we  fear  the 
smoke  will  draw  onr  enemies  upon  us."  The  ap- 
pearance of  these  Dyaks,  we  are  told,  is  very  pre- 
possessing. They  are  of  middle  height,  active, 
and  good-natured  in  their  expression  ;  the  women 
not  so  good-looking,  but  as  cheerful  tempered. 
**  The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  a  piece  of  cloth, 
about  fifteen  feet  long,  passed  between  the  legs, 
and  fastened  round  the  loins,  with  the  ends  hang- 
ing before  and  behind ;  the  head-dress  is  composed 
of  bark  cloth,  dyed  bright  yellow,  and  stock  up  in 
front,  so  as  to  resemble  a  tuft  of  feathers.  The 
arms  and  legs  are  often  ornamented  with  rings  of 
silver,  brass,  or  shell;  and  necklaces  are  worn, 
made  of  human  teeth,  or  those  of  bears  or  dogs,  or 
of  white  beads,  in  such  numberless  strings  as  to 
conceal  the  throat.  A  sword  on  one  side,  a  knife 
and  small  betel-basket  on  the  other,  completes  the 
ordinary  equipment  of  the  males  ;  but  when  they 
travel,  the^ carry  a  basket  slung  from  the  forehead, 
on  which  is  a  palm  mat,  to  protect  the  owner  and 
his  property  from  the  weather.  The  women  wear 
a  short  and  scanty  petticoat,  reaching  from  the  loins 
to  the  knees,  and  a  pair  \  of  black  bamboo  stays, 
which  are  never  removed  except  the  wearer  be  cs- 
ceinie,  The^  have  rings  of  brass  and  red  bamboo 
about  the  loins,  and  sometimes  ornaments  on  the 
arms;  the  hairis  worn  long;  the  ears  of  both  sexes 
are  pierced,  and  ear-rings  of  brass  inserted  occa- 
sionally ;  the  teeth  of  the  young  people  are  some- 
times filed  to  a  point  and  discolored,  as  they  say 
that  *  dogs  have  white  teeth. \  They  frequently 
dye  their  feet  and  hands  of  a  bright  red  or  yellow 
color  ;  and  the  young  people,  like  those  of  other 
countries,  affect  a  degree  of  finery  and  foppishness, 
whilst  the  elders  invariably  lay  aside  all  ornaments 
as  unfit  for  a  wise  person,  or  one  advanced  in 
years."  The  character  given  of  these  Dyaks  is 
highly  favorable.  They  are  pronounced  grateful 
for  kindness,  industrious,  honest,  simple,  mild, 
tractable,  and  hospitable,  when  well  usied.  The 
word  of  one  may  be  taken  before  the  oath  of  half  a 
dozen  Bomeons.  Their  ideas  are  limited  enough  ; 
they  reckon  with  their  fingers  and  toes,  and  few 
are  arithmeticians  beyond  counting  op  to  twenty.* 
They  can  repeat  the  operation,  but  they  must  re- 
cord each  twenty  by  making  a  knot  in  a  string. 

It  was  to  these  people  that  Mr.  Brooke  made 
more  than  one  excursion  during  his  first  visit  to 
Sarawak.  He  met  with  no  disaster,  but  he  stored 
up  useful  information  for  future  conduct.  Great 
morality  and  the  practice  of  many  virtues  distin- 
guished the  tribes  he  encountered,  although  de- 
graded as  low  as  oppression  and  utter  ignorance 
could  bring  them.  The  men,  he  found,  married 
but  one  wife,  and  concubinage  was  unknown  in 
their  societies;  cases  of  seduction  and  adultery 
were  very  rare,  and  the  chastity  of  the  Dyak  wo- 
men was  proverbial  even  amongst  their  Malay  ru- 
lers. Miserable  as  was  the  lot  of  thpse  people, 
Mr.  Brooke  gathered  from  theif  morality  and  sim- 
plicity, hopes  of  their  future  elevation.  They 
have  no  forms  nf  worship,  no  idea  of  future  respon- 
sibility ;  but  they  are  likewise  free  frcm  prejudice 
of  every  kind*,  and  therefore  open,  under  skilful 
hands  and  tender  applications,  to  the  conviction  of 
troth,  and  to  religious  impressions.     One  tribe, 
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the  Siboovans,  partienhriy  stniek  Mr.  Brooke  by 
their  ^entleoen  and  sweetness  of  diBposition.  Bat, 

''  l4ke  the  rest  of  the  Dyaks,"  be  infonns  as, 
'*  the  Sibnowans  lu/om  their  houses  with  the  heads 
of  their  enemies ;  yet  with  them  this  custom  exists 
in  a  modified  form.  Some  thirty  skulls,"  he  adds, 
'*  were  hanging  from  the  roof  in  one  apartment ; 
and  I  was  informed  that  they  had  many  more  in 
their  possession ;  all,  however,  the  heads  of  ene- 
mies, chiefly  of  the  tribe  of  Sazebns.  On  inquir- 
ing, I  was  told  that  it  is  indispensably  necessary  a 
young  man  should  procure  a  skull  before  he  pets 
married.  On  my  urging  that  the  custom  would  be 
more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  obeenrance, 
they  replied,  that  it  was  established  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  Sejugali  aUowed  that  heads 
were  very  difficult  to  obtain  now,  and  a  young  man 
might  sometimes  get  married  by  ^ving  presents  to 
his  lady-loTe*s  parents;  at  all  times  they  denied 
warmly  ever  obtaining  any  heads  but  those  of  their 
enemies ;  adding,  they  were  bad  people,  and  de- 
lerved  to  die. 

''  I  asked  a  young  unmarried  man  whether  he 
would  be  obliged  to  get  a  head  before  he  could  ob- 
tain a  wife.  He  replied,  *  Yes.'  *  When  would 
he  get  one?'  *  Soon.'  '  Where  would  he  go  to 
get  one!'  'To  the  Sazebus  river.'  I  mention 
these  particulars  in  detail,  as  I  think,  had  their 
practioe  extended  to  taking  the  head  of  any  de- 
fenceless traveller,  or  anv  Malay  surprised  in  his 
dwelling  or  boat,  I  should  have  wonned  the  secret 
out  of  them." 

The  Dyaks,  genendlv,  are  celebrated  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron.  Their  forge  is  the  simplest 
possible,  and  is  formed  by  two  hollow  trees,  each 
about  seven  feet  high,  placed  upright,  side  by  side, 
in  the  ground.  From  the  lower  extremity  of 
these,  two  pipes  of  bamboo  are  conducted  through 
a  clay  bank  three  inches  thick,  into  a  charcoal  fire ; 
a  man  is  perched  at  the  top  of  the  trees,  and  pumps 
with  two  pistons,  the  suckers  of  which  are  made 
with  cocks'  feathers,  which,  being  raised  and  de- 
pressed alternately,  blow  a  regular  stream  of  air 
into  the  fire.  The  soil  cultivated  by  these  people 
was  found  to  be  excellent.  In  the  course  of  his 
wanderings,  Mr.  Brooke  lighted  upon  a  Chinese 
colony,  who,  as  is  customary  with  our  new  allies, 
were  making  the  most  of  their  advantages.  The 
settlement  consisted  of  thirty  men,  genuine  Chi- 
nese, and  &ye  women  of  the  mixed  breed  of  Sam- 
bas. They  had  been  but  four  or  five  months  in 
the  country,  and  many  acres  were  already  cleared 
and  under  cultivation.  The  head  of  the  settlement, 
a  Chinese  of  Canton,  spoke  of  gold  mines  which 
were  abundant  in  the  Sarawak  mountains,  and  of 
antimony  ore  and  diamonds ;  the  former,  he  said, 
might  he  had  in  any  quantities. 

Upon  his  return  to  Sarawak,  Mr.  Brooke  opened 
to  the  rajah  the  business  which  had  chiefly  con- 
ducted Imn  to  his  shores.  He  informed  his  high- 
ness that,  being  a  private  gentleman,  he  had  no 
interest  in  the  communication  he  was  about  to 
make ;  and  that,  being  in  no  way  connected  with 
government,  his  words  came  with  no  authority. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  anxious  for  the  interests 
of  mankind,  and  qj^ore  especially  for  the  wellbeing 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Borneo,  which  was  the  last 
Malay  state  possessing  any  power,  that  the  re- 
sonroes  of  a  country  so  favored  by  Providence 
should  be  brought  into  the  fullest  play.  To  this 
end,  he  suggeaied  the  opening  of  a  trade  with  indi- 
vidual European  merchants.    Sarawak  was  rich, 


and  the  territory  around  it  produced  msny  aitkilflB 
well  adapted  for  commercial  intexooarse — sack  ai 
bec»'  wax,  birds'  nests,  rattans,  antimony  ore,  lod 
sago,  which  constituted  the  staple  produce  of  the 
country.  And,  in  return  for  sach  commodities, 
merchants  of  Singapore  would  gladly  send  fron 
Europe  such  articles  as  would  be  highly  service- 
able  to  the  people  of  Borneo — gunpowder,  muskets, 
and  cloths.  Both  parties  would  be  benefited,  and 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  Bomeons  greatly 
enhanced.  There  was  much  discussion  on  the 
proposal,  timidity  and  apprehension  characleiiaiiig 
the  questions  and  answers  of  the  rajah. 

The  important  interview  at  aa  end,  Mr.  Brooke 
prepares  for  a  return  to  Singapore.  **  Never," 
says  that  gentleman,  ^*  was  such  a  blazing  as  when 
we  left  Sarawak ;  twenty-one  guns  I  fired  to  the 
rajah,  and  he  fired  forty-two  to  me — at  least  we 
counted  twenty-four,  and  they  went  on  firine  after 
wards,  as  long  as  ever  we  were  in  sight.  The  last 
words  the  rajah,  Muda  Hassim,  said,  as  I  took  mj 
leave,  were — *  Tuan  Brooke,  do  not  for^t  me.' " 

In  August,  1840,  Mr.  Brook  arrired  m  Sarawak 
for  the  second  time.  He  had  passed  many  moothi 
in  cruising  about  the  Archipelago,  obtaining  valnar 
ble  information  respecting  the  language,  habita, 
and  history  of  the  race  for  whom  he  was  concerned, 
and  in  collecting  speeimens  of  natural  history, 
which  are  said  to  be  interesting  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. The  position  of  the  xajaL  had  altered  during 
his  absence.  The  civil  war  or  rebellion  which  had, 
in  the  first  instance,  forced  the  governor  to  reaide 
in  Sarawak,  was  not  yet  quelled.  The  rebels,  in- 
deed, were  within  thirty  miles  of  the  rajah,  and 
threatening  an  immediate  attack.  Nothing  coaW 
be  more  opportune  than  the  return  of  Mr.  Brooke 
at  this  critical  moment.  Muda  Hassim  begged  his 
ancient  friend  not  to  desert  him  in  his  extremity, 
and  appealed  to  his  honor,  as  a  gentleman  from 
England,  whether  it  would  be  fair  to  sufiler  him  to 
be  vanquished  by  the  traitorous  revolt  of  his  peo- 
ple. Mr.  Brooke  felt  that  it  would  not,  and  re- 
solved to  stand  by  the  governor. 

"  A  grand  council  of  war,"  writes  Mr.  Brnoke 
in  his  journal,  '*  was  held,  at  which  were  present 
Macota,  Subtu,  Abong  Mia,  and  Datu  Naraja,  two 
Chinese  leaders,  and  myself-— certainly  a  most  in- 
congruous mixture,  and  one  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
After  much  discussion,  a  move  close  to  the  enemf 
was  determined  on  for  to-morrow ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  take  up  a  position  near  the  defences. 
To  judge  by  the  sample  of  the  eouncil,  I  should 
form  very  unfavorable  expectations  of  their  conduct 
in  action.  Macota  is  lively  and  active ;  but,  whe- 
ther from  indecision  or  want  of  authority,  unde- 
cided. The  Capitan  China  is  lazy  and  nlent; 
Subtu  indolent  and  self-indulgent ;  Abong  Mia  and 
Datu  Maraja  stupid." 

The  army  set  off,  and  Mr.  Brooke  availed  him- 
self of  a  friendly  hill  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  couih 
try,  and  of  the  enemy's  forts.  The  fort  of  Balidaft 
was  the  strongest  of  their  defences,  and  a  m^ 
meat's  observation  convinced  him  that  a  companj 
of  military  might  put  an  end  to  the  war  ii  a  ^'^^ 
hours.  ThiB  rort  was  situated  at  the  water  edge* 
on  a  slight  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  a  river* 
a  few  swivels  and  a  gun  or  two  were  in  it|  ud 
around  it  a  breastwork  of  wood,  six  or  seveo  feel 
high.  The  remaining  defences  were  evea  tofM 
insignificant ;  and  the  enemy's  artillery  was  re- 
ported to  consist  of  three  six-pounders,  and  Dumer- 
ous  swivels.  The  number  of  fighting  men  amottDt' 
ed  to  about  A^re  hundred,  about  halfof  whom  «•>* 
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annad  with  maaketSy  while  the  reit  oanied  swords 
lod  ^esn.  Ranjows  were  stuck  in  every  diieo- 
t}oo.  '*  These  ranjows  are  made  of  bamboo,  point- 
ed fine,  and  stuck  in  the  ground ;  and  there  are, 
besides,  holes  of  about  throe  feet  deep  filled  with 
these  spikes,  and  afterwards  lightly  covered,  which 
are  called  psitoboag."  The  armv  of  the  rajah  was 
scarcely  more  formidable  than  that  of  the  enemy. 
It  consisted  of  two  hundred  Chinese,  excellent 
workmen  and  bad  soldiers,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Malays,  and  some  two  hundred  friendly  Dyaks ;  a 
few  brass  guns  composed  the  artillery ;  and  the 
boats  were  furnished  with  swivels.  Mr.  Brooke 
suggested  an  attack  of  the  detached  defences — a 
pruposition  that  was  treated  as  that  of  a  madman, 
the  rajah*s  army  having  no  notion  of  fighting  ex- 
cept from  behind  a  wall>  A  council  of  war  decided 
that  advances  should  be  made  from  the  hill  behind 
the  rajah *s  fort  to  Balidah  by  a  chain  of  posts,  the 
distance  being  a  short  mile,  in  which  space  the  en- 
emy would  probably  erect  four  or  five  forts ;  "  and 
theo/*  says  Mr.  Brooke,  '^  would  come  a  bombaid- 
neot,  noisy,  but  harmless." 

Insignificant  as  the  account  may  read,  the  diffi- 
culties of  Mr.  Brooke,  as  commander-in-chief,  were 
formidable  enough,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  perils 
threatening  not  only  from  the  enemy,  but  from  the 
rank  cowardice  of  his  supporters,  and  the  envy, 
spite,  hatred,  and  machinations  of  his  allies,  the  ra- 
^'s  ministers.  The  operations  are  admirably  de- 
scribed in  Mr.  Brooke's  iournal.  Let  it  suffice  to 
say,  that  the  energy  and  bravery  of  the  English 
leader  brought  them  to  a  satisfactory  issue,  and, 
fioally,  the  war  to  a  happy  close.  At  his  interces- 
ttoo  the  fives  of  many  oi  the  offenders  were  spared, 
ind  the  rebels  suffered  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  and 
to  return  in  peace  to  Sarawak. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  state,  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  Muda  Hassim,  unsolicited 
by  Mr.  Brooke,  had  undertaken  to  confer  upon  the 
latter  the  governorship  of  Sarawak,  in  the  event 
of  success  erowninir  the  efforts  of  his  '*  friend  from 
England.*'  Mr.  Brooke  had  not  demanded  from 
the  unfortunate  rajah  a  written  agreement  to  this 
effect ;  nor  at  the  time  even  desired  a  recompense, 
which  was  likely  to  bring  with  it  much  more  of 
difficulty  and  vexation  than  profit  and  power.  He 
respectfully  declined  an  honor  which  he  informed 
the  rajah  it  did  not  become  him  to  accept  whilst 
bb  highness  was  In  his  hands.  The  war  being 
over,  and  Muda  Hassim  reinstated,  the  negociation 
leeommenced.  No  sooner  was  it  discussed,  how- 
ever, than  Mr.  Brooke  informed  the  rajah  that 
KaUy  institutions  were  so  faulty,  the  high  being 
allowed  by  them  so  much  license,  and  the  poor  so 
oppressed,  that  any  attempt  to  govern  without  a 
Temoval  of  abuses^  was,  on  his  part  at  least,  im- 
possible ;  and  as  a  condition  of  his  acceptance,  he 
insisted  that  the  rajah  should  use  all  his  exertions 
to  establish  the  principle,  that  one  man  must  not 
tike  from  another,  and  that  all  men  were  free  to 
enjoy  the  produce  of  their  labor,  save  and  except 
when  they  were  working  for  the  revenue.  This 
revenue,  too,  he  submitted,  \X  was  necessary  to  fix 
It  I  certain  amount  for  three  years,  as  well  as  the 
illiries  of  the  government  officers.  The  same 
rights  should  be  conceded  to  the  Dyak  and  Malay, 
ud  the  property  of  the  former  must  be  protected, 
their  taxes  fixed,  and  labor  free.  The  rajah  ao- 
qaieseed  in  the  propriety  of  these  measures,  and 
bargained  only  fcyr  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
Uth  and  customs.  Mr.  Brooke  remained  in  Sara- 
wak, but  the  office  which  had  been  offered  with  so 


much  eaffsmess  and  pressing  love,  w«s  after  all 
slow  in  beinff  conferred.  Bad  advisers,  envione 
ministers,  and  weakness  in  Muda  Hassim  himself, 
all  prevented  the  conclusion  of  a  business  open 
which  Mr.  Brooke  had  never  entered  of  his  own 
accord ;  but  which,  having  entered  upon  it,  had 
rendered  him  liable  for  many  engagements  which 
his  anticipated  new  position  had  made  essential. 

''  I  found  myself,"  writes  Mr.  Brooke,  *<  clipped 
like  Samson,  while  delay  was  heaped  upon  delay, 
excuse  piled  upon  excuse.  It  was  provoking  be- 
yond sufferance.  I  remonstrated  firmly  bnt  mildly 
on  the  waste  of  my  money,  and  on  the  impossibif- 
ity  of  any  |ood  to  the  country  whilst  the  rajah 
conducted  himself  as  he  had  done.  I  might  as 
well  have  whistled  to  the  winds,  or  have  talked 
reason  to  stones.  I  had  trusted — my  eyes  gradu- 
ally opened — ^I  feared  I  was  betrayed  and  robbed, 
and  had  at  length  determined  to  be  observant  and 
watchful."  Upon  the  faith  of  the  rajah,  Mr. 
Brooke  had  purohased  in  Singapore  a  schooner 
of  ninetjr  tons,  called  The  Swiftj  which  he  hsd 
laden  with  a  suitable  cargo.  Upon  iu  arrival  at 
Sarawak,  the  rajah  petitioned  to  have  the  cargo 
ashore,  assuring  Mr.  Brooke  of  a  good  and  quick 
return :  part  of  such  return  being  immediately 
promised  in  the  shape  of  antimony  ore.  Three 
months  elapsed,  and  the  rajah's  share  in  this  mer- 
cantile transaction  had  yet  to  be  fulfilled.  Dis- 
Susted  with  his  treatment,  and  hopeless  of  justice, 
[r.  Brooke  dispatched  the  Swift  to  Singapore ; 
and  hearing  that  the  crew  of  a  shipwrecked  vessel 
were  detained  in  Borneo  Proper,  sent  his  only 
remaining  vessel,  the  RoyaUsiy  to  the  city  of  Bor- 
neo, in  order  to  obtain  such  information  as  might 
lead  to  the  rescue  of  his  countrymen.  **  I  re- 
solved," the  journal  informs  us,  '*  to  remain  here, 
to  endeavor,  if  I  could,  to  obuin  my  own.  Each 
vessel  was  to  return  as  quickly  as  possible  from 
her  place  of  destination ;  and  I  then  determined  to 
give  two  additional  months  to  the  rajah,  and  to 
urge  him  in  every  way  in  my  power  to  do  what 
he  was  bound  to  do  as  an  act  of  common  honesty. 
Should  these  means  fail,  after  making  the  strong- 
est representations,  and  giving  amplest  time,  I 
considered  myself  free  to  extort  by  force  what  I 
could  not  ffain  by  fhir  means." 

"  I  need  hardly  remark,"  writes  Captain  KeiK 
pel,  "  on  the  singular  courage  and  disregard  of 
personal  safety,  and  life  itself,  evinced  by  my 
friend  on  this  occasion.  At  issue  with  the  rajah 
on  points  of  great  temptation  to  him,  beset  by 
intrigues,  and  surrounded  by  a  fierce  and  lawless 
people,  Mr.  Brooke  did  not  hesitate  to  dispatch  his 
vessels  and  protectors — the  one  on  a  mission  of 
pore  humanity,  and  the  other  in  calm  pursuance 
of  the  objects  be  had  proposed  to  himself  to  acoom- 
plish;  and,  with  three  companions,  place  himself 
at  the  meroy  of  such  cireumstances,  resardless  of 
the  danger,  and  relying  on  the  overruling  Provi- 
dence in  which  he  trusted,  to  bring  him  safely 
through  all  his  difficulties  and  perils." 

On  the  16th  of  August,  1841,  the  Royalist  re^ 
turned,  and  three  days  afterwards  it  was  followed 
by  the  Sunft,  The  former  reported  that  the  pris- 
oners had  been  heard  of  in  ^roeo,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, not  released.  The  Swift  was  accompanied 
by  the  Diana  steamer.  The  formidable  squadron 
alarmed  the  rajah  and  his  ministers.  Mr.  Brooke 
learned  that  the  difficulties  of  the  rajah's  situation 
were  increased,  and  his  conduct  towards  himself, 
in  a  manner,  excused,  by  the  intrigues  and  evil 
doings  of  the  latter.    Macota,  of  whom  mention 
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biA  been  mftde,  was  the  most  Vindiotive  and  uiiaers- 
pttlons  amongst  them.  He  had  attempted  to  poi- 
son, the  interpreter  of  Mr.  Brooke,  and  had  been 
disoovered  as  the  abettor  of  even  more  fearful 
orimes.  Mr.  Brooke,  strengthened  by  his  iate 
arrivals,  resolved  to  bring  mAtters  to  a  crisis,  and 
to  test  at  once  the  strength  of  the  respective  par- 
ties. He  landed  a  party  of  men  folly  aimed,  and 
loaded  the  ship's  guns  with  grape  and  canister ; 
he  then  proceeded  to  Mada  Haasim,  protested  that 
he  was  well  disposed  towards  the  rajah,  but  as- 
sured him,  at  the  same  time,  that  neither  he  nor 
lumself  was  safe  against  the  practices  of  the  artful 
and  desperate  Macota.  Muda  Hassim  was  fright- 
ened. One  of  the  Dyak  tribes  took  pan  with  Mr. 
Brooke,  two  hundred  of  them,  with  their  chiefs, 
facing  themselves  unreservedly  at  his  disposal, 
whilst  Macota  was  deserted  by  all  but  his  immedi- 
ate slaves.  The  Chinese  and  the  rest  of  the  inhab- 
itants looked  on.  The  upshot  may  be  anticipated. 
The  rajah  became  suddenly  active  and  eager  for 
an  arrangement.  The  old  agreement  was  drawn 
out,  sealed,  and  signed;  guns  fired,  flags  waved, 
and  on  the  34th  of  September,  1841,  II^.  Brooke 
became  rajah  of  Sarawak. 

The  first  acts  of  Mr.  Brooke,  after  his  accession 
to  power,  were  suggested  by  humanity,  and  a  ten- 
der/consideration for  the  savaffo  people  whom  he 
so  singularly  and  unexpectedly  had  been  called 
upon  to  govern.  He  inquired  into  the  state  of  the 
JOyaks,  endeavored  to  gain  their  confidence,  and  to 
protect  them  from  the  brutal  onslaught  of  the  Ma- 
lays and  of  each  other,  and  at  once  relieved  them 
of  the  burdens  of  taxation  which  weighed  'SO 
cruelly  upon  them.  He  opened  a  court  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  at  which  he  presided  with 
the  late  rajah's  brothers,  and  maintained  strict 
equity  amongst  the  highest  and  lowest  of  his  peo- 
ple. He  decreed  that  murder,  robbery,  and  other 
heinous  crimes,  should,  for  the  future,  be  punished 
aecording  to  the  written  law  of  Borneo ;  that  all 
men,  irrespectively  of  race,  should  be  permitted  to 
trade  and  labor  according  to  their  pleasure,  and  to 
enjoy  their  gains;  that  all  roads  should  be  open, 
and  that  all  boats  coming  to  the  river  should  be 
free  to  enter  and  depart  without  let  or  hindrance ; 
that  trade  should  be  free ;  that  the  Dyaks  should 
be  suffered  to  live  unmolested ;  together  with  other 
salutary  measures  for  the  general  welfare.  Diffi- 
culty and  vexation  met  the  governor  at  every  step ; 
but  he  persevered  in  his  schemes  of  amelioration, 
and  with  a  success  which  is  not  yet  complete,  and 
for  years  cannot.be  fairly  estimated. 

Muda  Hasaim.  the  former  rajah  of  Sarawak, 
was  also  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne  of  Borneo ; 
but,  unfortunately  for  him,  under  the  displeasure 
of  his  nephew,  the  reigning  sultan.  The  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Brooke's  appointment,  it  was  abso* 
lutely  necessary  to  receive  from  the  latter;  and 
Mr.  Brooke  accordingly  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  prince,  in  the  first  place,  to  obtain  a  reconcilia- 
tion, if  possible,  with  the  ofiending  Muda,  and 
secondly,  to  consolidate  his  own  infant  government. 
There  was  another  object,  too.  The  sultan  had 
power  to  release  the  prisoners  who  had  been 
spared  in  the  wreck  already  mentioned ;  and  this 
power  Mr.  Brooke  hoped,  by  discretion,  to  prevail 
upon  his  majesty  to  exercise.  The  picture  of 
this  potentate  is  thus  drawn  by  Mr.  Brooke : 

**  The  sultan  is  a  man  past  fifty  years  of  age, 
short  and  pufiy  in  person,  with  a  countenance 
Which  expresses,  very  obviously,  the  imbecility  of 
his  mind.    His  right  hand  is  garnished  with  an 


extra  dinunutive  thumb — the  natural  member  fadng 
crooked  and  distorted.  Ifis  mind,  indeed,  by  bit 
face,  seems  to  be  a  'efaaoe  of  confusion — without 
aeuteness,  without  dignity,  and  without  good  sense. 
He  can  neither  read  nor  write ;  is  guided  by  the 
last  speaker;  and  his  advisers,  as  might  beex- 
peeted,  are  of  the  lower  order,  and  mischievous 
from  their  ignorance  and  greediness.  He  is  always 
talking,  and  generally  joking ;  and  the  most  serious 
subjects  never  meet  with  a  five  minutes'  consecu- 
tive attention.  The  favorable  side  of  his  charac- 
ter is,  that  he  is  good-tempered  and  good-natured 
—by  no  means  cruel — and,  in  a  certain  way,  gen- 
erous, though  rapacious  to  as  high  a  degree.  His 
rapacity,  indeed,  is  carried  to  such  an  excess  as 
to  astonish  a  European,  and  is  evinced  in  a  thou- 
sand mean  ways.  The  presents  I  made  him  were 
unquestionably  handsome ;  but  he  was  not  content 
without  begging  from  me  the  share  I  had  reserved 
for  the  other  Pangerans ;  and  afterwards,  through 
Mr.  Williamson,  solicited  more  trifles — such  as 
sugar,  penknives,  and  the  like.  I  may  note  one 
other  feature  that  marks  the  man.  He  requested 
as  the  greatest  favor— -he  urged  with  the  earnest- 
ness of  a  child — that  I  would  send  back  the  schoon- 
er before  the  month  Ramban,  (Ramadan  of  the 
Turks,)  remarking,  *  What  shall  I  do  during  the 
fast  without  soft  sugar  and  dates!'  " 

The  delivery  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  forgive- 
ness of  Muda  Hassim,  were  quickly  obtained ;  the 
more  personal  matter  found  opposition  with  the 
advisers  of  the  crown,  but  was  ultimately  con- 
ceded. On  the  Ist  of  August,  1842,  the  lettem  to 
Muda  Hassim  were  sealed  and  signed ;  and  at  the 
same  council  the  contract,  which  gave  Mr.  Brooks 
the  government  of  Sarawak,  was  fully  discuased ; 
and  by  ten  o'clock  at  night  was  signed,  sealed,  and 
witnessed.  Mr.  Brooke  returned  to  his  govern- 
ment and  people  on  the  following  day. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1843,  the  follovring  entry 
appears  in  the  diary  so  often  quoted  : — *'  Another 
year  passed  and  gone ! — a  year  with  all  its  anxi- 
eties, its  troubles,  its  dangers,  upon  which  I  can 
look  back  with  satisfaction — ^a  year  in  which  I 
have  been  usefully  employed  in  doing  good  to 
others.  Since  I  last  wrote,  the  Dyaks  have  been 
quiet,  settled,  and  improving ;  the  Chinese  advanc- 
ing towards  prosperity ;  and  the  Sarawak  people 
wonderfully  contented  and  industrious,  relieved 
from  oppression,  and  fields  of  labor  allowed  tbem. 
Justice  I  have  executed  with  an  unflinching  hand." 

It  was  in  the  month  of  March,  1843,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Chinese  war,  that  Captain  Keppell 
was  ordered  in  the  Dido  to  the  Malacca  Straits  and 
the  island  of  Borneo.  Daring  acts  of  piracy  had 
been  committed,  and  were  stifl  committing,  on  the 
Borneon  coast;  and,  becoming  engaged  in  the 
snpprossion  of  these  crimes,  he  fell  in  vfith  the 
English  rajah  of  Sarawak,  and  obtained  from  him 
the  information  which  he  has  recently  given  to  the 
world,  and  enabled  us  to  place  snccinctly  before 
our  readers. 

The  piracy  of  the  Eastern  Arehipelago  is  very 
diflferant  to  that  of  the  western  world,  llie  former 
obtains  an  importance  unknown  to  the  latter.  The 
hordes  who  conduct  it  issue  from  their  islands  and 
coaats  in  fleete,  rove  from  place  to  place,  intercept 
the  native  trade,  enslave  whole  towns  at  the  eo- 
trance  of  rivera,  and  attack  ill-armed  or  stranded 
European  vessels.  The  native  governments,  if 
they  an  not  participators  in  the  crime,  are  msde 
its  victims,  and  in  many  cases,  we  aro  lold,  they 
are  both — ^pnrohaaing  from  one  set  of  pintes,  sod 
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ptonderad  and  eoikved  by  another.  CapttioKep- 
peJi  lias  well  related  moie  thao  one  engagemeiit 
in  which  he  was  ooaoerned  with  the  feroetoua 
maraodera  of  theae  eaatern  aeaa— seenea  of  Mood 
and  honor,  justified  only  by  the  eoormitT  of  the 
offence,  and  the  Qltimate  advantages  likely  to  be 
obtained  from  an  extirpation  of  the  deeply-rooted 
evil.  As  we  have  hinted  at  the  commenoement  of 
this  article,  onr  present  object  is  not  so  much  to 
draw  attention  to  the  battle-scenes  deaeribed  by 
Mr.  Keppell,  and  which  may  be  read  with  peculiar 
thoogb  painful  interest  in  his  book,  as  to  obtain  for 
Ifr.  Brooke,  the  peaceful  and  unselfish  disposer  of 
so  many  bleeaings  amongst  a  benighted  and  ne- 
glected people,  that  admiration  and  regard  which 
he  haa  so  nobly  earned.  He  haa  done  much,  but 
oar  government  may  enable  him  to  do  more.  He 
has  shown  the  capabilities  of  his  distant  home,  and 
called  upon  his  mother-country  to  improve  them  to 
the  uttermost.  We  hear  that  her  majesty's  gov- 
ernment have  not  been  deaf  to  his  appeal,  and  that 
aid  will  be  given  for  the  development  of  his  plans, 
eqnal  to  his  warmest  expectations.  We  trust  it 
may  be  so.  Nothing  is  wanting  but  the  assistance 
which  a  government  alone  can  afiford,  to  render 
Borneo  a  friendly  and  valuable  ally,  and  to  consti- 
tate  Mr.  Brooke  one  of  the  most  useful  benefactors 
of  modern  times ;  a  benefactor  in  the  beet  sense  of 
the  term — an  improrer  of  his  species — an  intelli- 
gent mesaeager  and  exponnder  of  God*s  purpose 
toman. 


From  the  Bofton  Oourler. 

Martha's  vinbyard — ^return  of  whaling 

SHIPS. 

Tri  past  winter  on  this  island  has  been  unusu- 
ally severe — ^the  number  of  snow-storms  numerous, 
ud  the  drifts  almost  blocking  up  a  passage  from 
one  pan  of  the  island  to  another.  Cases  have 
occurred,  where  the  sheep,  which  with  us  are  un- 
housed at  all  seasons,  have  been  buried  in  the 
drifts,  and  only  extricated  by  the  thaws,  which 
have  laid  bare  their  prison-houses.  The  poor  crea- 
tores,  thus  liberated,  were  found  to  be  very  meagre 
in  flesh,  and  to  have  eaten  nearly  all  the  wool  from 
their  backs  for  sustenance. 

Lone  as  our  winter  residence  by  the  waters  may 
appear,  we  are  not  without  visiters,  and  the  more 
nomerous,  as  the  signs  of  a  storm  send  the  fleets 
into  our  safe  and  capacious  harbor,  and  cause  a 
bristling  forest  to  arise  before  our  doors.  As  Cole- 
ridge said  of  Mont  Blanc — 

'*  And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars. 
Or  when  they  climb  the  aky,  or  when  they  aink," 

so  might  it  be  said  of  us — 

Who  all  the  winter  long  behold  the  sail 
Upon  our  waters,  sheltering  from  the  sea. 

Sitaated  midway  between  Boston  and  New 
York,  the  chief  coasting  trade  of  the  country  paas- 
iog  near  us,  there  are  few  vessels  sailing  to  and 
fro  from  Atlantic  ports,  that  do  not  ooeasionally 
yisit  us,  and  the  foreiga  commerce  is  by  no  means 
iecoosiderable,  that  oasts  anchor  in  our  harbor. 

The  whale-ahipa  of  Nanteoket,  arriving  from 
the  cruising  grounds  in  the  inclement  season  of  the 
year,  atop  at  Edgartown  to  disohavge  their  cargoes 
iato  lighters,  that  they  may  pass  over  the  bar  in 
•afety.  It  is  interesting  to  go  down  to  the  wharvea 
<Ni  their  arrival,  and  Uke  a  look  at  the  crew  and 
thevessel.  A  ship  wae  towed  in  by  onr  steamer 
throogh  the  ice,  and  made  faat  to  the  wharf,  dur- 


ing our  late  cold  weather.  She  had  been  absent 
four  years,  and  the  aailora,  having  been  so  long 
under  charge  of  Old  Neptune,  had  acquired  quite 
a  salt-sea  air.  A  black  seaman,  who,  with  an- 
other tar,  was  busy  in  making  all  things  right 
upon  deck,  fixed  my  attsention ;  his  head-gear  had 
been  ao  arranged  as  to  cover  his  ears  from  the 
frost,  and  his  pea-jacket  bore  marks  of  great  in- 
dustry in  the  way  of  patch- work,  as  well  as  great 
variety  in  the  ahape  and  color  of  the  patches.  I 
thought  of  the  history  of  that  jacket,  so  served  up 
with  the  tsle  of  the  man  himself.  When  it  waa 
new,  I  dare  not  say,  nor  how  many  years  ago 
it  began  to  be  antiquated ;  but  a  warmer  jacket  waa 
not  on  board,  nor  one  entitled  to  more  respect,  in 
consideration  of  the  service  it  had  done,  and  in 
view  of  the  mental  and  physical  toil  that  had  been 
employed  upon  it.  Many  a  song  had  been  sung 
while  that  old  jacket  was  in  process  of  repair- 
many  thoughts  of  loved  ones  had  been  incorporated 
into  ita  texture,  if  thoughts  could  slip  out  of  the 
fingers'  ends,  or  if  the  beating  heart  could  force^ 
ita  muaic  into  shreds  and  patches.  The  wearer 
of  that  coat  had  a  face  full  of  interest.  It  told  of 
one  no  longer  young,  hoping  and  ambitious ;  but 
yet,  of  one,  who  could  find  content  with  ordinary 
scenes  of  comfort,  and  who  had  a  heart  to  rejoice 
and  an  eye  to  weep  with  his  fellow-men. 

An  intelligent  young  sailor,  a  native  of  Nan- 
tucket, also  one  of  the  crew,  was  looking  oyer  the 
ship's  side,  and  I  entered  into  converstion  with 
him,  inquiring  if  this  waa  hia  first  voyage,  and  how 
he  liked  to  be  so  long  absent?  His  answers  were, 
that  he  had  never  l^en  to  sea  before  j  and  that  it 
waa  dull  work,  for  the  crew  soon  got  tired  of  one 
another,  and  longed  for  new  fiices,  and  new  thinga 
to  talk  about.  Several  aailors,  while  I  was  talking, 
came  near  to  listen,  and  their  eyes,  and  their  ears, 
and  their  minds,  seemed  to  be  devouring  a  new 
face,  and  voice,  and  person.  I  walked  away  to 
another  part  of  the  wharf,  and  took  an  eager  look 
of  the  ahip!  her  hull,  her  maats,  and  rigging,  and 
in  fancy  I  almost  invested  her  with  lim,  while  I 
thought  of  the  seas  she  had  travened,  and  the  porta 
she  had  visited.  What  strange  stars  had  ahined 
upon  her !  what  atrange  men  had  looked  out  from 
Pacific  iales  to  aee  the  Yankee  ship ;  through  what 
storms  had  ahe  passed !  what  music  had  the  winds 
made  in  her  rigginff !  and  how,  like  a  faithful 
mother,  had  she  held  in  close  embrace,  the  crew, 
and  kept  at  bay  the  vrinds  and  the  waves  seeking 
their  destruction  !  That  old  ship,  the  copper  torn 
off,  the  seama  open,  the  saila  worn,  the  hull  and 
the  rigging  maty,  to  my  eye,  waa  venerable  and 
dear. 


Count  St.  Leon,  the  natural  aon  of  Napoleon, 
has  pToyed  that  the  Countess  of  Luxbourg  is  his 
mother,  and  compelled  her  to  pay  him  •  $  1200  a 
year  dut  of  $  5000  a  year,  settled  upon  her  by  the 
emperor.  Count  Leon  had  an  immense  fortune 
left  him  by  the  emperor,  which  he  has  dissipated, 
and  was  forced  to  bring  an  action  against  his. 
mother  for  subsistence.  His  resemblance  to  his; 
father  is  very  striking. 

A  yyoax  haa  been  publiahed,  giving  aome  nve- 
latioas  •which  prove  that  Casper  Hanser,  who* 
excited  the  public  curiosity  so  strongly  a  few 
years  since,  waa  the  aon  of  the  Princess  Stephanie- 
de  Beauhavnoia,  now  dowager  grand -duchess  of 
Baden,  and  that  his  disparilion  waa  owing  to  a  dis- 
pute of  aucceasion  which  aioae  in  1818  between  > 
Bavaria  and  Baden. 
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FiMn  the  AUMomnn. 

The  Rrformaiion  and  ArUi-RefomuUion  in  Bohe- 
mia, From  the  German.  8  vols.  Houlston  & 
Stonem&n. 

Of  the  Bohemian  Reformation,  and  its  extinction 
in  blood  and  exile,  leas  is  known,  even  in  Germany, 
than  the  importance  of  the  sabject  demands.  For 
this  phenomenon  it  is  not  difficult  to  account.  The 
Roman  Catholics,  having  no  sympathy  with  the 
people  whom  they  had  done  their  utmost  to  exter- 
minate, were  not  desirous  of  dwelling  on  scenes 
which  could  ajQfnrd  them  so  little  pleasure.  The 
Lutherans,  who  bore  the  new  sectarians  an  antipa- 
thy equally  bitter,  frequently  called  on  the  ruling 
powers  to  exterminate  men  who  had  as  little  ven- 
eration for  Luther  and  the  Augsburg  Confession  as 
they  had  for  the  Pope  and  the  decrees  of  Trent. 
The  Calvinists  were  nearly  as  hostile  to  the  poor 
sectarians.  Then  the  mighty  of  the  earth,  what- 
ever their  religious  creed,  were  necessarily  the 
enemies  of  a  sect  which  denounced  human  author- 
ity as  an  encroachment  on  Christian  liberty,  and 
resisted  it  on  every  occasion.  Lastly,  the  Ger- 
manic race  detested  the  Slavonic,  which  they  re- 
garded as  imbued  alike  with  the  principles  and 
morals  of  barbarism — as  ready  at  any  moment  to 
swell  the  torrent  of  barbaric  invasion  which  eastern 
Europe,  or  even  Asia,  might  pour  on  western  free- 
dom and  civilization.  Bohemia  has  never  been, 
and  perhaps  never  can  be,  an  integral  part  of  the 
Germanic  economy ;  it  cannot  amalgamate  with  a 
people  so  different  in  genius,  institutions,  language, 
and  manners.  Hence,  though  in  juxtaposition,  the 
one  has  uniformly  been  hostile  to  the  other. 

The  work  before  us  is  an  attempt  to  supply  the 
deficiences  in  our  knowledge  of  Bohemian  religious 
history  dvfring  a  momentous  period,  viz.,  from  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  that  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  especially  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  period.  Not  that  it  is  without  information  as 
to  the  times  preceding  and  following  the  century  in 
question ;  but  it  is  spectaHy  devot^  to  the  events 
immediately  before  and  eonCempofanedtts  with  the 
thirty  years'  war.  The  author  is  anxious  "  to  fill 
up  a  gap  in  Grerman  chureh  histoi^ — ^te  raise  up  a 
structure,  from  the  fragments  of  mformation  stilt 
remaining,  of  the  most  remarkable  events,  strug- 
gles, vicissitudes,  and  suflforings  of  those  days^ 
directly  derived  from  rare  and  little  known  contem- 
porary writings  and  documents ;  and  thus  erect  a 
monument  to  so  many  heroes  and  snfiferecs  who 
were  worthy  of  a  better  fate.  Especially  dees  he 
deem  it  his  duty,  as  a  theologian,  and  one  who  is 
of  Bohemian  blood,  though  not  an  inhabitant  of 
that  country,  to  preserve  those  fragments  from  be- 
coming altoeether  extinct.''  He  elBewhere  ob- 
serves : — "  The  greater  part  of  this  information,  it 
will  be  acknowMged,  is  new  to  the  public ;  and 
the  interest  which  will  doubtless  be  felt  in  it  will 
be  a  sufficient  recompense  to  the  author  for  the 
labor  of  bis  book."  On  this  subiect,  however,  we 
race  constrained  to  say,  there  will  be  some  diifer- 
•ence  of  opinion.  Without  disputing  the  novelty 
(Of  many  of  the  details,  our  readers  will  doubt 
whether  the  importance  of  such  details  be  oommen- 
fsnrate  with  their  novelty.  They  may  deem  some 
•of  the  characters  too  obscure,  and  some  of  the  events 
ttoo  insignificant,  to  be  worth  rescuing  from  oblivion, 
^60  far  as  respects  the  European  public  at  large — to 
•merit  only  a  local  or  sectarian  commemoration.  It 
is  probable,  too,  that  they  may  not  be  altogether 
iMtufied  with  the  author's  inpartidity.    From  in- 


ternal evidence,  there-  can  be  little  donbt  that  he 
belongs  to  a  sect  which,  though  worthy  of  all 
respect  for  piety  and  morals,  has  never  been  greatly 
distinguished  for  philosophical  calmness— diat  of 
the  United  Brethem,  more  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Moravians.  Indeed,  a  descendant  of  those 
who  snfl^red  in  the  Bohemian  perseention  coold 
scarcely  be  expected  to  divest  his  mind  of  all  Inas. 
Certainly  our  author  has  not  done  so.  While  exe- 
crating'-'^nd  justly  execrating — ^the  conduct  of  the 
ruling  powers,  he  has  forgotten  to  tell  us  that  they 
were  oAen  occasioned  as  much  by  political  as  by 
religious  antipathy.  He  does  not  advert  to  one  of 
the  fundamental  maxims  of  the  Bohemian  leform- 
ers— that  when  even  a  temporal  ruler  is  not  in  a 
state  of  grace,  obedience  to  him  becomes,  not  a 
duty,  but  a  sin  ;  that  he  should  be  rejected  by  men, 
as  he  has  already  been  by  God ;  and  that  his  nlace 
should  be  immediately  supplied  by  a  worthy  func- 
tionary. The  principle  was  extended ,  not  to  roleis 
only,  but  to  the  rich — ^to  all  who  held  lordships, 
domains,  and  large  estates.  Christ  was  held  to  be 
the  temporal  no  less  than  the  spiritual  governor  of 
the  world  ;  and  as  he  has  declared  that  his  saints 
do  and  shall  reign  with  him,  so  it  was  their  indis- 
putable privilege — nay,  their  bounden  obligation — 
to  concur  with  their  Supreme  Head  in  the  great 
work  of  mundane  administration.  Whether  this 
principle  be  also  admitted  by  the  modem  Mon- 
vians,  we  shall  not  inquire,  (we  remember,  hew- 
ever,  that  John  Wesley  charges  them  with  it,  in 
regard  to  ecclesiastica]  authority,)  bat  nndoobtedly 
it  was  admitted  by  the  large  party  from  whom  they 
are  descended,  and  with  whom  our  present  business 
lies.  This  fact  our  author,  as  we  have  said,  con- 
ceals; and,  though  he  sometimes  alludes  to  the 
excesses  committed  by  the  more  fanatical  of  his 
party,  he  does  so  with  great  gentleness ;  while  he 
revels  in  description  when  those  of  the  Roman  Ca- ' 
tholics  are  in  question.  We  may  add  that  in  the 
other  qualifications  of  the  historian  he  is  almost  as 
deficient  as  he  is  in  impartiality.  He  has  no  com- 
prehensiveness, no  sequential  connexion,  no  notion 
of  deducing  effects  from  causes,  no  powers  of  re- 
flection. Yet,  with  all  these  defects,  he  ought  not 
to  be  dismissed  without  something  more  than  a 
general  notice.  The  struggles  of  a  people,  or  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  a  people,  for  liberty,  whe- 
ther civil  or  refigious,  is  always  an  interesting  ob- 
ject of  contemp&tion ;  and  the  more  so  when,  mb 
m  the  present  case,  the  inquiry  concerns  those  ao 
little  known  as  the  Slavonians  of  Bohemia. 

From  their  first  convei$iofl  4o  Chriatiaoity,  the 
Bohemians  seem  generally  to  have  taken  the  com- 
munion in  both  kinds,  no  less  than  to  have  dispenaed 
with  clerical  celibacy.  From  neither  cireomstance, 
however,  would  we  draw  the  same  inierenee  as 
our  author  and  othere,  that  for  their  Christianitj 
they  were  indebted  to  the  Greeks.  In  many  fails 
of  Europe,  down  to  the  tenth  century,  as  Mabillon 
(Acta  SS.  Prcf.  tom.  HI.)  has  abundantly  proved, 
if  the  cup  was  not  taken  with  the  bread,  the  bread 
was  dipped  in  the  wine,  so  that  the  commuDieant 
might  truly  say  that  he  had  received  the  body  aod 
blood  ef  Chriat.  (see  also  Greg.  Tnron.  DeOloiia 
Confessoran,  cap.  65.)  And  as  to  the  ^1|^ 
of  the  priestlMod,  it  was  not  univemally  enfoteed 
prior  to  the  eleventh  century.  But,  thougii  ^hcia 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Bohemia  received  ite  KW* 
pel  from  German  ecclesiastics,  it  may  postfibl/  ^ 
that  a  few  Greek  missionaries  found  their  way  lo 
the  west,  eniecially  after  the  eoavenion  o(  tM 
Rttssiaos."    Be  this,  however,  aa  it  may,  tie  t*® 
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points  of  diacipliiie  wbiefa  we  Iwve  meDtiooed  wne 
euiy  adEnowledgod  in  thia  ancient  daehy,  andcoii* 
tiDiied  to  be  8o  for  many  ages.  Not  that  there  were 
no  ehaiehes  where  the  priests  did  not  ontwardly 
esehew  wedlock,  and  administer  the  unconsecrated 
hiead  only  ;  probably  the  great  majority  were  in 
thia  predicament ;  but,  down  to  the  latter  half  of 
the  thirteenth  isentury,  there  were  so  many  with 
the  two  peculiarities  we  have  mentioned,  as  to  ren- 
der toleration  a  matter  of  necessitr.  Legates,  from 
time  to  time,  might  come  from  Rome,  and  enforce 
something  like  outward  conformity  ;  but  no  sooner 
were  they  f*itly  out  of  the  coantry  than  the  petti- 
coats again  enlivened  the  pastor's  house,  and  the 
cop  kiued  the  bread.  It  was  not,  indeed,  before 
the  Council  of  Constance  that  the  wine  was  abso- 
lately  and  universally  forbidden  to  the  lait^. 

Some  time  before  the  Council  in  question,  cer- 
tain of  the  reformed  doctrines  were  known  to  the 
Bohemians.  They  had  been  visited  by  expatriated 
Waldenses,  and  some  of  Wicliff*s  writings  were 
taken,  even  in  his  lifetime,  to  that  country.  In 
1400,  Jerome  of  Prague  took  from  England  copies 
of  all  that  reformer's  works,  and  by  him  and  Hoss 
they  were  translated,  and  dispersed  among  the 
people.  Thus  it  was  that  the  political  no  less  than 
the  religious  creed  of  our  Lutterworth  rector  be- 
came naturalized  in  a  soil  so  well  prepared  to  re- 
esiTe  it  :«- 

**  In  the  year  1404,  two  learned  Englishmen, 
James  and  Conrad  of  Canterbury,  came  to  Prague, 
and  spoke  much  against  the  Pope.  But  when  this 
was  prohibited,  they,  by  consent  of  their  host,  Luke 
Welensky,  caused  to  be  (ninted  in  a  room  of  the 
house  where  they  lodged,  in  the  suburb  of  Prague, 
the  history  of  Christ's  Passion  on  the  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  the  pomp  of  the  papal  court.  Huss 
mentioned  these  representations  publicly,  as  a  troe 
aotitheais  between  Christ  and  Anti-Christ ;  and  all 
tan  to  see  them." 

Though  the  propositions  of  Wicliff  and  Huss 
were  examined  and  condemned  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Council,  Tiolent  persecution  was  unknown 
until  expressly  sanctioned  by  those  "  veneraUe 
fathers."     But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  but 
too  much  reason  for  the  hostility  of  prince  and 
prelate.    When  deprived  of  the  cup,  and  declared 
exeommunicate,  many  of  the  Hussites  took  up 
arms— thus  resolved  to  carry  out  to  its  fullest  Wic- 
liflPs  celebrated  precept.     But  let  it  not  be  sup* 
posed  that  at  this  early  period  religious  considera- 
tions were  the  only,  or  indeed  the  chief,  cause  of 
the  disorders  which  followed.    Many  flew  to  arms 
from  hatred  of  the  Germanic  yoke,  many  from  purer 
motives  of  patriotism,  and  some  to  profit  by  anar- 
chy and  civil  war.    To  crush  these  demonstrations, 
which  now  assumed  a  formidable  aspect,  Sigis- 
mnnd  sent  troops  into  the  kingdom,  and  excesses 
were  committed  on  both  sides,  as  frightful  as  any 
tbat  ever  disgraced  a  Christian  country.     But 
general  horrors  are  too  vague  to  fix  our  atten- 
tion ;  let  us  take  one  individual  event  out  of  a 
moltitnde  :-- 

^^'  At  Leitmeritz  the  burgomaster  Picfael,  a  cruel 
ind  deceitful  man,  seized  in  one  night  twenty-four 
^^^"psstable  citixens,  among  whom  was  his  own  son- 
is-)aw,  and  threw  them  into  a  deep  dungeon,  near 
St  Mi^haers  gate.  When  they  were  half  dead 
from  cold  and  hunger,  he,  assisted  by  some  of  the 
imperial  officers,  b«l  them  taken  out,  under  a  guard, 
{U|d  pronounced  upon  them  the  sentence  of  death. 
«%ey  were  then  chained  upon  wagons,  and  con- 
^'BTBd  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  to  be  thrown  into 


the  water.  A  multitude  of  people  assembled,  with 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  prisoners,  makingr 
great  lamentation.  The  burgomaster's  daughter 
came  also,  she  was  his  only  child,  and  with  clasped 
hands  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  interceding  for  the 
life  of  her  husband.  But  the  father,  ha^er  than 
a  stone,  said—'  Spare  your  tears,  you  know  not 
what  you  desire.  Cannot  you  have  a  more  worthy 
husband  than  bet'  Finding  her  father  thus  inex* 
orable,  she  arose  and  said — *  Father,  yon  shall  not 
give  me  in  marriage  again !'  Smiting  her  breast, 
and  tearing  her  hair,  she  followed  her  husband  with 
the  rest.  When  the  martyrs  had  arrived  at  the 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  they  were  thrown  from  the  wag^ 
one ;  and,  while  the  boats  were  preparing,  they 
raised  their  voices,  calling  heaven  and  earth  to  wit- 
ness  that  they  were  innocent ;  then,  bidding  their 
wives,  and  children,  and  friends  farewell,  they  ex* 
horted  them  to  constancy  and  zeal,  and  obedience 
to  the  word  of  God,  rather  than  the  commandmenta 
of  men  ;  finallv  they  prayed  for  their  enemies,  and 
then  commended  their  souls  to  God.  Their  hands 
being  bound  to  their  feet,  they  were  conveyed  in  the 
boats  to  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  there  thrown 
into  the  stream.  The  banks  were  lined  with  exe- 
cutioners, provided  with  pikes,  who  took  care  that 
none  shonid  escape ;  for  when  any  came  floating 
near  the  shore,  although  half  dead,  they  were  stal>> 
bed  and  forced  back  to  the  middle  of  the  river.  The 
burgomaster's  daughter,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  her 
husband,  sprang  into  the  river,  and  embraeiiig  him, 
strove  hard  to  draw  him  from  the  water.  But,  as 
it  was  too  deep  for  her  to  get  a  firm  footing,  and 
she  was  unable  to  loosen  his  bands,  they  both  sank. 
The  following  day  they  were  found  clasped  in  each 
other's  arms,  and  were  buried  in  one  girave.  This 
was  done  on  the  90th  of  May,  14S1." 

The  Hussites,  and  especially  the  Taborite  por- 
tion of  them,  were  signally  merciless,  whenever 
they  had  the  upper  hand. 

The  Utraquists,  we  need  scarcelv  observe,  in* 
sisted  on  the  communion  utider  both  kinds.  Many 
of  them  aimed  at  nothing  more,  and  separated  from 
those  who  would  throw  oflT  the  papal  authority,  as 
well  as  from  those  who  aimed  at  the  establishment 
of  a  new  theocratic  republic.  The  latter  formed  a 
violent  and  numerous  class,  who,  to  effect  their 
objects,  would  have  laid  their  country  in  ruins. 
They  went  so  far  (and  the  example  was  more  than 
once  followed  in  subsequent  times,)  as  to  court  the 
aid  of  the  Turks  against  their  imperial  and  royal 
master.  But  this  aid  was  distant,  while  the  means 
of  repression  were  at  hand ;  and  when  defeated  in 
the  field,  numbers  repaired  into  the  mountains  and 
forests,  to  escape  the  punishment  which  awaited 
them,  and  to  perform  their  worship  in  solitude. 
Yet  a  greater  number  remained  hidden  in  the  towns, 
ready  at  any  moment  to  strike  another  blow  for 
civil  and  religious  freedom.  In  spite  of  all  the 
severities  inflicted  upon  them,  the  Bohemian  Breth- 
ren (thus  the  republican  reformers,  the  troe  disci- 
ples of  Huss  and  Wicliff,  were  denominated,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Utraquists  and  Calixtines, 
who  in  doctrine  dififered  little  from  Rome)  could 
not  be  extirpated.  If  silent  for  a  time,  they  were 
sure  to  breslc  out  again  vrith  increased  fury.  The 
successful  mission  of  Luther  could  not  faO  to  inspire 
them  with  new  courage,  since  it  proved  that  pope 
and  emperor  might  safelv  be  defied.  But  this  very 
success  rather  weakened  than  strengthened  them. 
Seeing  that  the  Gospel  was  now  tolerated  in  other 
parts  of  Germany,  many,  both  of  the  lay  and  clerical 
ief<mneiB  lef^  Bohemia  for  scenes  less  harassed  by 
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p«necQdon.  Many  were  tkese  saocefieive  emigra- 
tioos  during  the  sixteenth  century  ;  but  they  con- 
sisted not  80  much  of  Utraquists,  or  even  of 
moderate  Huasites,  as  of  the  fanatical  reformers, 
who  called  the  Roman  Catholic  Charoh  the  porch 
of  hell. 

Some  were  not  content  with  turning  their  backs 
on  the  cross :  they  even  spat  upon  it.  What  conld 
be  done  with  such  a  cipirit?  In  this  day,  we  can 
easily  answer  the  question  :  *'  Let  it  alone !  let  it 
exhaust  itself!*'  but  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth century,  Europe  did  not  understand  such 
policy.  Yet  even  the  emperor  and  pope  relaxed  so 
far  as  to  allow  the  use  of  the  cup  in  1564— a  politic 
measure,  since  it  detached  the  Utraquists  or  Ualix- 
tines  from  their  fanatic  allies.  Maximilian  11.  went 
further  still :  he  would  not  force  conscience,  but 
leave  it  to  its  peaceful  dictates,  though  he  by  no 
means  intended  to  place  all  religious  parties  on  the 
same  footing  of  equality.  If  he  would  not  perse- 
cute, neither  would  he  remove  the  civil  disabilities 
under  which  the  Protestants  labored.  Rodolpb  11. , 
indeed,  was  a  bigot ;  but  for  many  years  he  adopted 
the  wise  policy  of  his  father,  and  he  would  pro- 
bably have  continued  it,  had  npt  he  found  some 
reason  for  distrusting  the  loyalty  of  his  reformed 
subjects.  He  was  little  pleased  with  their  refusal 
to  aid  him  in  his  wars,  even  against  the  Turks ;  for 
he  rightly  thought  that  die  burden  should  not  fall 
on  the  Roman  UaUiolics  alone.  There  is  evidence, 
too,  for  concluding  that  his  spiritual  advisers  were 
dissatisfied  with  Uie  indulgence  shown  to  the  sec- 
tarians, and  always  ready  to  augment  his  ill-will 
towards  them.  From  this  twofold  cause  we  may 
deduce  the  pezsecutioos  which  he  frequently  sanc- 
tioned in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign.  But  for  all 
this  he  was  compelled,  more  than  once,  to  dedare 
liberty  of  conscience  even  to  the  United  Brethfen-^ 
for  the  Galixtines  he  had  no  serious  purpose  of  dis- 
turbing.  Still  so  much  exasperation  was  left  in 
the  minds  of  both,  or  we  should  rather  say,  of  all 
parties,  that  any  accident  was  capable  of  giving  it 
vent.  In  1618  the  reformed  chie&  seized,  three 
functionaries  of  government  at  Prague,  and  threw 
tljiem  out  of  the  council  chamber  window ;  and  this 
bold  step  was  followed  b^  open  rebellion : — 

^'  On  the  third  day  after  the  defenestration,  the 
non-Catholic  states,  the  Utraquists,  the  Brethren, 
the  Lutherans,  and  the  Reformed,  assembled  to- 
gether, and  formed  a  friendly  union,  appointing 
thirty  of  the  most  distinguished  among  them  to  con- 
duct the  state  affair  of  Bohemia.  The  governor  of 
the  castle,  Dionys  Czemin  of  Chudenitz,  and  the 
three  counsellors  of  Prague,  were  compelled  to 
swear  allegiance  to  them.  With  an  unprecedented 
boldness  they  banished  the  Catholic  bishop,  the 
abbots  of  Strahow  and  Braunau,  and  other  pre- 
lates, and  published  a  severe  decree  against  the 
Jesuits,  who  in  consequence  were  obliged  to  evacu- 
ate the  colleges  which  they  had  at  Prague,  Kmmau, 
Neuhaus  and  Glatz,  and  within  fourteen  days  they 
had  to  leave  the  country.  Whoever  granted  shel- 
ter to  Jesuits,  or  interceded  for  them,  was  held  to 
be  an  enemy  to  the  country.  '  But  thereby,'  says 
Pelzel, '  they  made  men  to  be  their  enemies  who 
had  in  their  hands  the  hearts  of  the  Romanist 
monarchs.' " 

During  its  short  tenure  of  power,  the  Protestant 
party  disgraced  itself  bjr  numerous  excesses.  Take 
one  instance  in  Moravia,  in  regard  to  a  priest  who 
refused  to  betray  the  secrets  of  confession,  and 
who  perhaps  had  no  secret  to  betray : — 

**  He  was  dragged  to  Olmutz,  and  there  treated 


as  a  crimiaal.  They,  hung  him  op  by  hia  hndi, 
his  arms  being  bound  behind,  and  attached  weights 
to  his  feeu  This  was  on  the  13th  of  Febroary. 
Four  days  after  they  tormented  him  again  Ibr  the 
space  of  two  hours.  On  the  18th  the  tormenlois 
came  to  him  intoxicated,  and  Haitman  Bucheim 
had  him  burned  with  torches !  but  as  he  would 
make  no  confession  the  executioner  threw  him 
away.  Then  Stiebor  Ziemowsky  and  Benedict 
Pruscha  commanded  that  his  breast,  belly,  sides, 
and  lips  should  be  burned  with  pitch,  resio,  brim- 
stone, and  pens  dipped  in  oil ;  until  the  inleetines 
could  scarcely  be  kept  together.  This  lasted  three 
hours,  and  they  declared  that  it  was  only  bv  the 
devil's  help  he  could  endure  it.  He  lingered  four 
weeks  in  a  dungeon  in  excruciating  pain.  On  the 
17th  of  March  he  died,  and  the  Lutheran  alderman 
would  only  allow  him  to  be  buried  at  the  foot  of 
thegallowa." 

In  vain  did  the  eniperor  invite  the  rebels  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  In  one  sweeping  deeree  they 
banished  all  the  Jesuits ;  and  when  Matthias  died 
(1619)  they  would  not  acknowledge  Ferdioadd  II. 
as  their  king.  To  fortify  their  cause,  they  made 
alliance  with  the  neighboring  Slavonic  States,  and 
raised  to  the  throne  the  Elector  Palatine,  soo-in- 
law  of  our  James  I.  Never  was  choice  more  is  ju- 
dicious than  this.  This  ^*  winter  king"  soon  be- 
came the  derision  of  those  who  were  aboat  his 
person,  and  who  had  the  opportunity  of  disoeming 
his  character.  But  why  dwell  on  these  eyentsl 
While  his  troops  were  fighting  on  the  White  Hill, 
near  Prague,  he  was  drinking  with  his  boon  com- 
panions ;  and  scarcely  was  the  result  known,  than 
he  fled,  leaving  his  deluded  followers  to  meet  as 
they  could  the  storm  of  vengeance  which  was  bnrslr 
ing  upon  them. 

The  ponishments  which  followed  were  designed 
for  the  rebds  rather  than  the  schlsmaties.  Thoogfa 
the  reformed  churches  were  closed,  the  mioisters 
banished,  their  books  burned,  and  the  laity  forbid- 
den to  worship,  no  such  results  would  have  hap- 
pened, had  not  the  rebellion  exasperated  the  civil 
powers.  Yet  persecution  conld  not  exterminate 
the  people;  it  could  only  drive  them  into  other 
douotrtes,  or  silence  them  for  the  time ;  in  other 
words,  it  made  hypocrites  of  all  who  chose  to  re- 
inain.  Thus  did  the  '*  winter  king,"  (who  should 
rather  be  called  the  pni^t-king,)  by  his  inca- 
paeity,  his  rashness,  bring  more  evils  upon  the  Pro- 
testant cause  in  Grermany,  than  all  its  enemies  put 
together.  But  for  the  lung  of  Sweden,  indeed, 
the  great  Gostavus  Adolphus,  who  opposed  him- 
self to  Catholic  Europe,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
a  reformed  church  would  have  been  left  sunding 
between  the  Oder  and  the  Rhine.  As  it  was,  forty 
thousand  families,  including  alike  the  noblest  and 
most  industrious,  had  left  the  kingdom  long  before 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  oentary.  Hense  the 
decline  in  the  commerce  and  civilization  of  tbe  peo- 
ple; and  it  was  nearly  as  ruinous  to  tbe  sute  ss 
the  revocation  of  the  £dwt  of  Nantes  had  been  to 
the  French,  or  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriseoes  to 
the  Spaniards.  The  fruits  of  intolerance  are  every- 
where the  same. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  little 
visible  pezsecution.  The  progress  of  the  puUie 
mind  was  everywhere  opposed  to  it ;  and  it  wss 
particularly  odious  to  the  great,  who  had  tried  it  to 
so  little  purpose.  Hence  the  empress  Bfaria  The- 
resa had  little  difficulty  in  removing  some  of  tbe 
more  oppressive  grievances  under  which  the  Pro- 
testants groaned.    Her  son,  Jeoepb  IL,  as  is  well 
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k»owB»  made  imd  adTaaoes  in  the  career  of  libei^ 
aliijT.  His  oeletmted  edieta  of  1781,  and  the  fol- 
lowing veer,  aecaied  to  all  diasidents  the  free  ex- 
eiciee  of  their  religion  in  publie  and  privftte ;  and 
•s  the  Jeauita  had  been  anpprceaod,  there  waa  little 
opposition  to  bia  enlightened  views.  He  waa  no- 
bly aecooded  by  some  even  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy.  Thua  the  biahop  of  KonigiogriU,  in  a  paa- 
toal  letter  to  hia  flock : — 

** '  In  yonr  pulpita,'  he  aaya,  *  yon  are  entirely  to 
ahatain  from  controversial  aermona,  which  are 
equally  annoying  to  both  Catholiea  and  Proteatanta. 
The  former  rouat  be  displeased  with  the  implied 
s«iapicion,  the  latter  muat  necessarily  be  exaaper- 
ated  by  the  bitter  tone  of  the  discourse.  Instead 
thereof,  you  should  explain  the  gospel  on  Sundays 
and  holy  days,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  benefit  the 
people,  both  in  their  spiritual  and  temponl  con* 
dition.  This  source  alone  is  quite  inexhaustible. 
He  also  says,  that  in  the  '  Concilio  Tridentino,' 
Luther  and  Calyin  are  not  mentioned  by  name; 
neither  should  they  name  them,  nor  take  away 
books  from  the  people ;  and  on  baptizing  or  bury- 
ing a  Protestant,  they  were  to  omit  such  parts  of 
the  service  as  did  not  suit  the  party,  such  as  the 

Sneatione  concerning  faith  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Ihureh,  and  purgatory." 

Again: — 

'*  *  Be  it  known  unto  you,  that  henceforth  no 
one  may  preaume  to  diaturb  the  domeatio  peace  of 
fiunilies,  pry  into  the  secrets  of  private  houses,  or 
aeiw  a  book  from  any  individual.  Those  who  are 
permitted  to  enjoy  lilierty  of  conadence  and  public 
worahip,  muat  neceaaarily  be  alao  left  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  whatever  tenda^to  their  apiritual  comfort, 
or  the  divine  aervice  to  which  they  adhere.'  He 
also  prohibita  hia  clergy  from  using  any  importu< 
nitiea  towarda  dying  Proteatanta,  and  expresses  a 
wish  that  they  would  no  longer  be  so  strict  in 
refusing  burial  in  Roman  Catholic  churohyards, 
but  use  great  dtacretion,  in  order  to  avoid  disturb- 
ance among  the  conunon  people." 

Still  more  cheering  is  the  fact,  that  many  Cath^ 
oKc  nobles,  and  some  of  the  bishops  and  clergy, 
contributed  to  the  erection  of  new  Protestant  places 
of  worship.  For  this  statement  we  have  the  indis- 
potable  authority  of  a  Reformed  minister,  an  eye- 
witness of  what  he  relates  :^ 

"  In  reference  to  theae  contributions,  an  Evan- 
gelical  preacher,  who  was  then  living  in  Bohemia, 
makea  the  following  remarka :  *  The  Protestant 
-  communities  receiv^  considerable  donations  to- 
wards the  building  of  their  meeting-houses,  even 
from  the  reigning  prince,  and  from  some  ^ndees 
of  the  Roman  religion.  A  noble  and  enhghtened 
Catholic,  who  is  much  revered  by  the  Bohemian 
Protestants,  made  a  successful  appeal  to  equally 
noble-minded  Catholics,  and  thus  collected  consid- 
erable donations  on  behalf  of  some  provincial  com- 
munities. The  nobler  part  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
evinced  from  the  first  a  spirit  of  toleration,  human- 
ity, and  liberality.  I  rejoice,  even  now,  that  I 
have  myself  been,  for  nine  yeare,  an  eye-witneas 
of,  and  a  participator  in,  this  beantifut  religious 
toleration,  and  brotherly  concord.'  " 

Honor  to  the  government  where  suoh  sentiments 
eonld  be  cherished ! 

In  a  concluding  chapter,  our  author  glances  at 
the  condition  of  the  exiles  who  founded  the  Mora- 
vian institutions  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Mora- 
vian they  are  called  from  the  establishment  of 
Herrnhut,  near  the  village  of  Sehlen,  in  that  prov- 
inee,  which  eatablishment   is  the  acknowledged 


metropolis  of  the  United  Brethren  throughout  the 
world.  Land  being  granted  the  exilea  by  the  Count 
Zinzendorf,  the  first  tree  was  felled  in  June,  1729, 
and  in  ten  yean  the  colonists  amounted  to  five 
hundred  families.  They  would  soon  have  counted 
as  many  thousands,  had  not  a  government  regular 
tion  (sanctioned,  as  it  appears,  by  themselves) 
obliged  all  new  comers  to  locate  themselves  in  other 
countries.  Hence  Herrnhut  may  be  styled  the 
common  mother,  and  the  settlements  established 
thronghont  the  world  as  so  many  filial  coupega- 
tiona,  aubject  to  the  spiritual  metropolia.  Of  theae 
Germany  haa  about  eighteen;  Denmark  two, 
ISweden  four,  the  Netherlands  one.  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  twenty,  and  North  America  as  many. 
The  zealous  efiTorts  of  the  society  in  favor  of  hea- 
then missions,  surpaaaes  everything  attempted  by 
other  churehea— regard  being  had  to  the  paucity 
of  ita  membera,  and  iia  acknowledged  poverty. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  preaent  year  (1846) 
there  were  four  miasionary  atationa  in  Greenland, 
four  in  Labrador,  half-a-dozen  among  the  wander* 
ing  Indiana,  a  boat  in  the  Weat  Indies,  R'fe  in  Son* 
nam,  and  aeven  in  South  Africa.  The  whole  nuro« 
her  of  foreign  atationa  is  61 ;  that  of  missionaries, 
S71 ;  that  of  the  converts  and  of  persons  under 
instruction,  69,088 !  This  is  really  wonderful ! 
Honor  to  the  self^devoted  men  who  thus,  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives,  carry  the  toreh  of  civilization 
and  religion  into  the  most  barbarous  regions  of  the 
earth !  Commanding  our  respect  and  admiration, 
they  should  also  have  our  pecuniary  support. 
Who,  like  them,  will  open  the  Book  of  Knowl- 
edge amidst  the  everlasting  snows  of  Greenland, 
in  the  dreary  region  of  Labndor,  or  under  the 
burning  sun  of  Surinam  and  South  Africa!  Cer- 
tainly our  educated  and  delicately  nurtured  clergy 
have  done,  can  do,  little  for  miaaions  in  countries 
beyond  the  pale  of  civilization,  eapecially  under 
climatea  distmguiahed  for  extreme  heat  or  cold. 
For  thia  reaaon  we  should  doubly  cherish  the  Mora^ 
viana,  the  Wealeyana,  and  othere,  who,  deapiaing 
personal  inconvenienee,  and  even  regardless  of  life 
Itself,  devote  themselves  to  one  gieat  objectr— the 
extirpation  of  barbarism. 


Cuaious  Lettxr  or  Charles  the  Fibst. — ^At 
the  fourth  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  literary  and ' 
Philosophical  Society,  the  preaident  handed  round  * 
the  following  letter  by  King  Charles  I. ,  then  a  pri»- 
oner  in  the  Lie  of  Wight,  to  the  governor  of  New- 
foundland, recommending  to  his  good  offices  Lady 
Hopkina,  the  wife  of  Sir  William  H^kina,  one  of 
hia  ataunch  adherenta  : — ^*  To  Sir  David  Khrk— 
Your  aiater,  my  Lady  Hopkina,  with  her  ftmily, 
haviuff  oocaaion  to  yimt  you  in  Newfoundland,  I 
thought  good  to  deaire  you,  whether  by  your  ad- 
vice in  the  buaineas  of  that  country,  or  otherwiao 
in  any  kind,  aa  her  ooaasion  ahall  roquire,  to  af- 
forde  her  your  beet  aaaistance.  And  althoughe  I  - 
make  no  question,  but  thia  would  have  bin  don,  in 
regard  to  the  neere  alliance  ther  is  betwixt  you ; 
yet  I  must  tell  yon  withall  that  I  wish  aoe  well 
both  to  her  and  her  husband,  that  I  would  not 
omitt  to  do  my  part  alsoe,  whensoever  I  suppose  I 
may  stand  them  in  my  stesd.  And  doe  therefore 
aasure  you  that  what  kindness  you  shall  ahow  to 
any  of  them,  I  ahall  take  it  aa  an  Eapecial  aervioe 
don  to  my  aelle,  and  be  ready  to  requite  it.  And 
aoe  I  bidd  you  hartily  isreweU.And  reat  Your 
friend,  Charles  R.  Newport  Novembe  11th  1645w" 
"—Xioer^Mo/ Mcrvury. 
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Frmh  Sbarpe't  London  Magasloo. 

ddfavBl's  adventure  in  the  well. 


Oni  moTDioff,  eariy  in  September, 
Bo&Tel,  one  of  the  Itboren  employed  in  sinking  a 
well  at  a  place  near  Lyons,  in  France,  was  about 
to  desoend,  in  order  to  begin  his  work,  one  of  his 
oompanions  called  out  to  him  not  to  go  down,  as 
Ike  ground  was  giving  way,  and  threatened  to  fall 
in.  Dafavel,  however,  did  not  profit  by  the  warn- 
ing, but,  exclaiming,  **  I  shall  have  plenty  of  time 
to  go  down  for  m^  basket  first,*'  he  entered  the 
weU,  which  was  sixty-two  feet  in  deoth.  When 
about  half  way  down,  he  heard  some  large  stones 
falling ;  but  he  nevertheless  continued  his  descent, 
and  reached  the  bottom  in  safety.  AAer  placing 
two  pteoes  of  plank  in  his  basket,  he  was  prepar- 
ing 10  reiiscend,  when  he  suddenly  heard  a  crash- 
ing sound  above  his  head,  and,  looking  up,  he  saw 
five  of  the  side  supports  of  the  well  breaking  at 
once.  Greatly  alarmed,  he  shouted  for  assistance 
as  loudly  as  he  was  able  ;  but  the  next  moment  a 
large  mass  of  the  sandy  soil  fell  upon  him,  preclu- 
ding the  possibility  of  his  escape.  By  a  smgular 
good  fortune,  the  broken  supports  fell  together  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  formed  a  species  of  arch 
over  his  head,  and  prevented  the  sand  from  pour^ 
ing  down,  which  most  have  smothered  him  at 
ODoe.  To  all  appearance,  however,  he  was  separ- 
ated from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  doomed  to 
perish  by  suflbcation  or  famine.  He  had  a  wife 
and  child,  ^o  now  came  into  his  mind,  and  the 
thought  of  them  made  him  feel  still  more  bitterly 
his  miprudent  obstinacy  in  descending  into  the 
well,  aher  being  warned  of  the  danger  to  which 
he  was  exposing  himself. 

But  although  Dufavel  regretted  the  past  and 
feared  for  the  future,  he  did  not  give  waj  to  de- 
spair. Calm  and  self-possessed,  he  raised  his 
hisart  in  prayer  to  Grod,  and  adopted  ovenr  precau- 
tion in  his  power  to  prolong  his  life.  His  basket 
was  fastened  to  the  cord  by  which  he  had  de- 
scended ;  and  when  his  comrades  above  began  to 
poll  the  rope,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  him  up  to 
the  surface,  he  observed  that,  in  their  vain  eflforts, 
they  were  causing  his  basket  to  strike  against  the 
broken  planks  alx>ve  him  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
bring  down  stones  and  other  things.  He  there- 
fore cut  the  rope  with  his  knife,  which  he  had  no 
sooner  done,  than  it  was  drawn  up  by  those  at  the 
top  of  the  well ;  and,  when  his  friends  saw  the 
rope'  so  cut,  they  knew  that  he  must  be  alive,  and 
determined  to  make  every  exertion  to  save  him. 

The  hole  made  by  the  passage  of  this  rope 
through  the  sand  that  had  fallen  in,  was  of  the 
greatest  use  to  Dn&vel ;  through  it  he  received  a 
snpplj  of  fresh  air,  and,  after  a  while,  his  friends 
oontnved  to  convey  food  to  him,  and  even  to  speak 
to  him.  Of  course  he  was  in  utter  darkness ;  but 
he  was  enabled,  in  a  curious  manner,  to  keep  a 
reckoning  of  time.  A  large  fly  was  shut  up  with 
him,  and  kept  him  company  all  the  time  that  he 
remained  there.  When  he  heard  it  buuing  about, 
he  knew  that  it  was  dky,  and  when  the  fly  was 
silent,  he  knew  that  it  was  night.  The  fly  boarded 
as  well  as  lodged  with  him ;  he  was  as  careful  as 
he  could  not  to  interrupt  it  while  ukiog  its  share 
of  his  meal ;  when  he  touched  it,  it  would  fly 
away,  bnmna  as  if  ofliended,  but  soon  return 
again.  He  often  said  afterwards,  that  the  com- 
pany of  this  fly  had  been  a  great  consolation  to 

More  skilful  persons  than  the  poor  laboren  of 


the  village  of  Champvert  were  soon  engaged  in  the 
attempt  to  liberate  Dufavel.  The  monicipial 
authorities  of  Lyons  procured  the  assistance  of  a 
band  of  military  miners,  who,  under  the  directioB 
of  experienced  officers,  began  to  form  a  solMei^ 
ranean  passage  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  him. 
Prayers  for  ms  safety  were  daily  oflfered  up  in  the 
churches  of  Lyons,  and  the  most  intense  interest 
prevailed ;  it  was  found  necessary  to  erect  a  barri- 
cade, and  station  a  guard  of  soldiers  round  the 
scene  of  the  accident,  to  keep  oflT  the  Hocking 
crowd  from  the  neighborhood,  all  eager  to  obtain 
news,  and  see  what  was  beinf  done. 

The  cavity  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  over  which 
the  wooden  rafters  had  so  providentially  formed  a 
sort  of  roof,  was  at  first  about  seven  feet  in  height ; 
but  owing  to  the  sand  constantly  running  through, 
and  pressing  down  the  roof  from  above,  by  the 
third  day  the  space  became  so  small,  that  the  poor 
man  could  no  longer  stand,  or  even  sit  upright, 
but  was  crushed  upon  the  ground  in  a  peculiarly 
painful  manner,  his  legs  doubled  under  him,  and 
his  head  pressed  on  one  side  against  his  \eh  shoul- 
der. His  arms,  however,  were  free,  and  he  used 
his  knife  to  cut  away  such  parts  of  the  wood  work 
as  particularly  incommoded  him,  and  to  widen  the 
hole  the  passage  of  the  rope  had  made.  Through 
this  hole,  by  means  of  a  small  bottle,  soup  and 
wine  were  let  down  to  him,  and,  after  a  few  days, 
what  was  quite  as  important,  a  narrow  bag  to 
receive  and  bring  to  the  sorfkoe  the  coostantly 
accumulating  sand,  which  must  soon  have  smotlt- 
ered  him,  if  this  means  of  removing  it  had  not 
been  devised,  and  he  had  not  had  strength  and 
energy  for  such  a  painful  labor  as  the  constantly 
filling  and  refilling  the  bag  soon  became.  Of 
course,  any  pressure  from  above  would  have  forced 
in  the  temporary  roof,  so  that  nothing  could  be 
attempted  m  the  way  of  removing  the  mass  of 
sand,  &c.,  that  had  failen  in.  They  dared  not  to 
touch  the  surface  above ;  but  they  contrived,  by 
means  of  a  tube,  to  speak  to  him.  A  cousin  of 
his,  himself  a  well-digger,  was  let  down  for  this 
purpose.  This  man  spoke  to  Dufavel,  and  a*> 
sured  him  the  miners  were  making  progress,  and 
would  soon  reach  him  ;  he  inquired  after  his  wife 
and  child,  and  charged  his  cousin  to  tell  her  from 
him,  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  not  lose  heart ;  at 
this  time  he  hA  been  a  week  in  the  well. 

Day  succeeded  day,  and  still  the  exnectations 
of  the  miners  were  deceived.  They  worked  night 
and  day,  but  such  was  the  treacherous  nature  of 
the  soil,  that  neither  pickaxe  nor  shovel  could  be 
used ;  the  foremost  miner  worked  upon  his  knees, 
inserting  cauu.  Msly  a  flat  piece  of  wood  into  the 
ground,  and  afterwards  gathering  up  with  his 
han<fe,  and  passing  to  those  behind  him,  the  sand 
whidi  he  thus  disturbed.  On  the  twelfth  day  of 
his  imprisonment,  they  calculated  they  were  only 
twelve  inches  from  him,  and  yet  it  took  them  two 
days  lon^r  before  they  were  able  to  reach  him. 
Bvery  minute  the  ground  was  giving  way ;  and  it 
sometimes  took  them  many  hours  to  repair  the 
damage  that  a  single  moment  had  produced.  Be- 
sides, they  felt  it  necessary  to  proceed  with  the 
utmost  caution,  when  they  approached  Dufavel; 
for  there  was  great  reason  to  fear,  whenever  an 
opening  was  made,  the  mass  of  sand  above  bis 
head  would  fall  down  and  suffocate  him.  At 
length,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Fri- 
day, 16th  September,  they  made  a  small  opening 
into  the  well,  iust  above  his  shoulders.  The  poor 
man  ahouted  for  joy,  and  was  able  with  his  knife 
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to  udst  in  extnosttng  himself.  He  was  oaiefully 
OQBTeyed  along  the  hornontal  galleiy,  and  wrapped 
ia  blankets  before  he  was  diawn  np  into  the  open 
rnir.  Several  medioal  men  were  in  atlendanee, 
and  one  of  them  had  him  conrejed  to  his  house, 
modput  to  bed. 

We  will  not  attemjpt  to  describe  Dnfsvel's  happv 
meeting  with  his  wire,  nor  the  tears  of  joy  which 
ho  ahta  over  his  iniknt  boy,  who  did  not  at  first 
reoogttize  him,  muffled  up  as  he  was  obliged  1o  be 
to  protect  him  from  the  cold,  and  his  chin  covered 
ivith  a  beard  of  more  than  a  fortnight's  growth. 
In  the  eveniog,  he  was  so  well,  that  Doctor  Bien- 
ipona  consent^  to  his  being  conToyed  to  his  own 
home ;  and  he  was  accordingly  transported  thither 
in  a  litter,  attended  by  a  great  concourse  of  happy 
and  thankful  spectators. 


Sagacity  or  a  Cart  Horsi. — Directly  oppo- 
aite  my  residence  a  church  is  being  erected,  and 
during  its  progress  temporary  sheds  have  been  put 
up  for  the  use  of  the  workmen,  and  one  as  a  stable 
for  a  very  fine  cart  horse,  the  property  of  the  build- 
or.  The  extreme  docility  of  this  animal  attracted 
my  attention  to  him,  and  since  that  some  of  his 
manceuvrea  appear  to  me  to  border  strongly  on  the 
aense  and  the  powers  of  reflection.  His  stable  was 
erected  at  one  end  of  the  church  :  on  one  occasion 
two  poles  had  been  fastened  across  his  usual  road 
to  it,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  scaffolding ;  he 
went  up,  tried  the  strength  of  these  first,  then  find- 
ing that  he  could  neither  eei  over  nor  under,  he 
turned  round,  and,  at  a  full  trot,  made  the  circuit 
of  the  church,  and  got  to  the  other  side  of  the 
poles  by  another  path.  Here  was  no  straying 
about,  and  at  last  finding  his  way,  hut  a  fixed  re- 
aolve  to  go  round,  as  if  an  idea  had  at  once  flashed 
across  his  mind.  Another  day,  a  wagon  had  been 
put  standing  in  the  narrowest  part  of  his  road  to 
the  stable :  he  looked  and  tned  each  side,  but 
found  there  was  not  space  enough  for  him  to  pass ; 
he  took  very  little  time  for  consideration,  but  put 
his  breast  against  the  back  part  of  the  wagon,  and 
shoved  it  on  to  a  wider  part  of  the  road,  then  de- 
liberately passed  on  one  side  to  his  stable.  Could 
human  wisdom  have  done  better  1  But  to  crown  ail 
his  roanceuvres,  I  mention  the  following  as  being, 
I  consider,  very  extraordinary.  During  the  winter 
a  large  wide  drain  had  been  made,  and  over  this 
strong  planks  had  been  placed  for  our  friend,  the 
cart  horse,  to  pass  over  to  his  stable.  It  had  snowed 
during  the  night,  and  froze  very  hard  in  the  morn- 
ing. How  he  passed  over  the  planks  on  going  out 
to  work  I  know  not,  but  on  being  turned  loose  from 
the  cart  at  breakfast,  he  came  up  to  them,  and  I 
aaw  his  fore-feet  slip ;  he  drew  back  immediately, 
and  seemed  for  a  moment  at  a  loss  how  to  get  on. 
Close  to  these  planks  a  cart-load  of  sand  Hml  been 
placed  :  he  put  his  fore-feet  on  this,  and  looked 
wistfully  to  tiie  other  side  of  the  drain.  The  boy 
who  attends  thb  horse,  and  who  had  gone  round  by 
another  path,  seeing  him  stand  there,  called  him. 
The  horse  immediately  turned  round,  and  set  about 
scraping  the  sand  most  vigorously,  first  with  one 
foot  then  the  other.  The  boy,  perhaps  wondering 
what  he  would  be  at,  waited  to  see.    When  the 

Elanks  were  completely  covered  with  sand,  the 
orse  turned  round  again,  and  unhesitatingly 
walked  over,  and  trotted  up  to  his  stable  and  driver. 
^^Sporiing  Magazine. 


A  PLEASANT  STTBPRISE. 


A  TOUNO  man  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  a  student 
in  a  nniversity,  took  a  walk  one  day  with  a  pro- 
fessor, who  was  commonly  called  the  student's 
friend,  sueh  was  his  kindness  to  the  young  man 
whose  office  it  was  to  instruct. 

While  they  were  walking  tosether,  and  the  pro- 
fessor was  seeking  to  le»i  the  conversation  to 
grare  subjects,  they  saw  a  pair  of  old  shoes  lying 
in  their  path,  which  they  supposed  to  belong  to  a 
poor  man  who  was  at  work  dose  by,  and  who  bad 
nearly  finished  his  day's  work. 

The  young  student  turned  to  the  professor  say- 
ing, **  Let  us  play  the  man  a  trick ;  we  will  hide 
his  shoes,  and  conceal  ourselves  behind  those 
bushes,  and  watch  bis  perplexity  when  he  eannot 
find  them." 

''My  dear  friend,"  answered  the  professor, 
*'  we  must  never  amuse  ourselves  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor.  But  you  are  rich,  and  you  may  givo 
yourself  a  much  greater  pleasure  by  means  of  this 
poor  man.  Put  a  dollar  into  each  shoe,  and  then 
we  will  hide  ourselves." 

The  student  did  so,  and  then  placed  himself  with 
the  professor  behind  the  bushes  close  by,  through 
which  they  could  easiljr  watch  the  laborer,  and 
see  whatever  wonder  or  joy  he  miffht  expreas. 

The  poor  man  had  soon  finished  his  work,  and 
came  across  the  field  to  the  path,  where  he  had 
left  his  coat  and  shoes.  While  he  put  on  the  coat, 
he  slipped  one  foot  into  one  of  his  siloes ;  but  feel- 
ing something  hard,  he  stooped  down  and  found 
the  dollar.  Astonishment  and  wonder  were  seen 
upon  his  countenance ;  he  gazed  upon  the  dollaor, 
turned  it  around,  and  looked  again  and  again ;  then 
he  looked  around  him  on  all  sides,  but  could  see 
no  one. 

Now  he  put  the  money  in  his  pocket  and  pro- 
ceeded to  put  on  the  other  shoe,  but  bow  great  his 
astonishment  when  he  found  the  other  dollar !'  His 
feelings  overcame  him ;  he  fell  upon  his  knees, 
looked  up  to  heaven  and  uttered  aloud  a  fervent 
thankagiving,  in  which  he  spoke  of  his  wife,  sick 
and  helpless,  and  his  children  without  bread,  whom 
this  timely  bounty  from  some  unknown  hand  would 
save  from  perishmg. 

The  young  man  stood  there  deeply  affected,  and 
tears  filled  his  eyes. 

**  Now,"  said  the  professor,  '*  are  yon  not  mneh 
better  pleased  than  if  you  had  played  your  intended 
trick  t" 

<*  O,  dearest  sir,"  answered  the  youth,  **  yon 
have  tangbt  me  a  lesson  now  that  I  will  never 
forget.  I  feel  now  the  truth  of  the  words  whioh 
I  never  before  understood,  '*  It  is  better  to  give 
than  to  receive." 

We  should  never  approach  the  poor  but  with 
the  wish  to  do  them  good. — ChristUm  Segisier, 


True  eloquence  I  find  to  be  none,  but  the  seri- 
ous and  hearty  love  of  truth ;  and  that,  whose 
mind  soever  is  folly  possessed  with  a  fervent  desire 
to  know  good  thines,  and  with  the  dearest  charity 
to  infuse  the  knowledge  of  them  into  others,  when 
such  a  man  would  speak,  his  words,  like  so  many 
nimble  and  airy  servitors,  trip  about  him  at  com- 
mand, and  in  well  ordered  files,  as  he  would  widi, 
fall  aptly  into  their  own  places. — Milton. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Boston,  14  April,  1646. 
The  British  public  ia  not  likely  to  know  tbe 
troth  in  regard  to  the  Oregon  dirante.  The  Times, 
theMoroing  Chronicle,  and  the  Examiner  studious- 
ly mitirepresent  the  action  of  our  government.  The 
ease  as  stated  by  them  is  that  we  claim  the  whole 
of  Oregon,  and  will  listen  to  nothing  less.  The 
important  point,  that  we  offered  to  make  the  49th 
degree  oar  boundary  is  thus  put  oat  of  view.  No 
doubt  the  offer  became  generally  known  at  the 
time,  but  then  it  was  withdrawn,  and  ignorance 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  especially  of  American 
aflUrs,  is  so  great  among  the  voters  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, that  there  is  little  difficulty  in  stamping  upon 
them  the  impression,  that  we  are  now  preparinp^ 
to  *'  drive  British  subjects  out  of  the  whole  terri- 

tOCT." 

In  this  view  of  the  matter,  as  well  as  some  oth- 
ers, we  regret  that  our  government  was  so  concise 
upon  this  poiot,  in  its  language  declining  to  submit 
to  aifoitration.  It  did  refer  to  the  proof  of  his  de- 
sire for  amicable  settlement  which  the  President 
had  p.ren  before  the  whole  world,  and  this  was 
sufficiently  intelligible  to  the  government  of  Great 
Britain.  But  to  the  public  it  was  not  so.  It  is 
not  generally  understood  at  home,  and  far  less  in 
England.  And  as  the  ultimate  r^erence  in  both 
countries,  is  to  the  mass  of  the  community,  it  is  well 
to  take  every  opportunity  of  informing  it,  by  ever 
80  frequent  repetition.  ''Line  upon  line."  We 
do  not  say  that  our  offer  should  have  been  repeat- 
ed, nor  that  arbitration  should  have  been  accepted. 
But  the  manner  of  refusal,  we  think,  was  unfortu- 
nate in  itself,  as  not  adapted  to  show  the  true  state 
of  the  matter  even  to  candid  minds ;  and  besides,  it 
was  capable  of  being  readily  misrepresented  to  our 
great  disadvantage. 

We  desire  to  speak  with  diffidence,  having  strong 
confidence  in  the  better  information  and  better 
judgment  of  the  government.  Upon  one  point  we 
suspect  that  the  friends  of  peace  are  not  rightly  in- 
formed. They  think  the  British  government  is 
ready  to  settle  the  question.  We  do  not.  If  they 
weie,  why  was  it  not  done  long  ago !  That  gov- 
ernment has  always  kept  up  open  questions,  as  if 
for  the  purpose  of'*  establishing  a  raw." 

We  look  upon  the  war  ih  India,  as  one  of  the  ar- 
guments which  may  weigh  with  England — and  we 
copy  the  following  judicious  thoughts  firom  the 
New  York  True  Sun : 

"  Indicative  Points  m  the  News  from  India. 
-—There  are  several  peculiar  circumstances  discern- 
ible in  the  British  news  from  India,  that  seem  to  be 
worth  a  little  closer  scrutiny  than  they  appear  to 
have  generally  attracted,  and  which  are  the  more 
inciteable  to  curiosity  on  account  of  the  very  suspi- 
cious efforts  of  the  British  authorities,  both  in  In- 
dia and  England,  to  conceal  them  under  plausible 
misrepresentations.  They  nevertheless  protrude 
with  enough  distinctness  through  the  thin  India- 
rubber  covering  which  is  strained  over  them,  to 
convince  us  that  the  finger-nail  belongs  to  a 
finger. 

**  In  his  well-known  explanation  of  the  alleged 
causes  of  the  present  formidable  hostility  of  the 
Sikh  army  in  the  Punjaub,  given  by  the  British 
premier  in  the  house  of  commons  on  the  3d  ult., 
he  stated  it  to  be  *  quite  clear  that  the  main  object 
of  the  governors,  the  principal  landed  proprietors, 
and  chiefs  in  that  country,  has  been  to  provoke  a 
ooUiflion  with  the  British  army,  not  for  the  purpose 


of  MwtanuBg  the  nS&mgy  xepntatien  of  their  •«■ 
ooanlr^,  but  for  freeing  theHiselves  from  subjeetioe 
to  an  insubordinate  and  lieentioos  force,  bv  eaio^ 
fieing  it  in  the  conflict.'  Add  he  added  wiw  much 
ostensible  positiveness,  *  that,-  sir,  has  been  the 
main  object  of  the  public  policy  which  has  guided 
the  decision  and  acts  of  the  gevemnient  of  the 
Punjaob,  for  some  time  past.'  Sir  Henry  Hsf- 
dinge,  too,  in  the  introductory  portion  of  his  de- 
spatch from  the  camp  at  Feroiepore,  Dec.  31, 
makes  the  same  statement,  which  amounts  stnply 
to  this,  that  the  government  of  the  Punjaub,  instead 
of  being  treacherous  towards  the  British  governor- 
general,  was  treacherous  towards  its  own  army,  and 
scheming  for  its  destruction,  after  the  manner  of 
David  toward  Uriah  !  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  how 
thoroughly  this  flimsy  theory  is  contradicted  by  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case — by  the  immeinely 
superior  force,  the  unprecedented  amount  of  sr- 
tUlery,  the  elaborate  entrenchments  and  mines, 
and  the  experienced,  skilful,  and  indomitably  brafe 
commanders  with  which  the  intended  victims  were 
and  still  are  provided — and  contradicted  yet  more 
emphatically  oy  the  actual  position  of  affairs  as  dis- 
closed in  the  news  by  the  last  arrival.  Indeed 
there  is  something  of  the  risible  in  the  profound 
complacency  with  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  speaks 
of  this  anticipated  immolation  of  the  superior  force 
to  the  inferior,  especially  when  it  is  recollected  that 
these  same  hecatombs  for  sacrifice  were  the  bold 
invaders  of  the  British  province  and  not  the  mere 
defenders  of  their  own.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
the  female  regent,  and  her  profligate  advisers,  at 
the  debauched  court  at  Lahore,  may  have  been 
weak  and  wicked  enough  to  cherish  this  unnatuial 
object ;  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  there  is  a 
deep  and  consummate  understanding  between  the 
government  at  Lahore  and  the  chie^  in  the  field ; 
that  the  regent,  however  personally  desirous  of 
maintaining  a  specious  alliance  with  her  British 
neighbors,  and  evading  an  open  breach  of  faith, 
has  influential  advisers  more  wily  and  sagacious 
than  fratricidal  and  weak ;  and  that  the  only  dupes 
in  the  case,  if  any  such  there  really  be,  are  the 
British  authorities,  who  give  cireulation  to  the  no- 
tion. 

"  But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  believed  a  syllable  of  his  own  story,  for  he 
inadvertently  contradicted  it  himself.     In  exoner- 
ating Sir  Henry  Hardinge  from  the  blame  of  ne- 
glecting the  defence  of  the  Sutlei,  he  said,  *  There 
were  good  reasons  why  my  gallant  friend  did  not 
collect,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  an  immense 
native  and  European  army  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sutlej.     Constant  efforts  were  made  by  the  govern- 
tnent  and  the  military  leaders  of  the  army  of  the 
Punjaub  to  corrupt  our   forces.*     He   had  said, 
only  half  an  hour  previous,  that  the  governmeot 
and  the  military  were  not  acting  in  concert  but  in 
opposition  ;  and  that  the  former  was  actuated  hj  a 
desire  to  perfidiously  sacrifice  the  latter,  on  acoooot 
of  their  insubordination  to  its  authority.     Here, 
however,  in  his  anxious  zeal  to  defend  his  gallaat 
friend  from  the  imputation  of  supineness  in  piecio- 
tion,  he  unwarily  admits  that  the  government  and 
the  military  were  confidentially  concerting  and  aet^ 
ing   together,  in  'constant   efforts,*   against  the 
British  government  and  its  forces.     And  events 
concur  to  prove  that,  in  this  inadvertency,  he  be- 
trayed the  alarming  truth  which  policy  had  indaced 
him  to  disguise.     But  that  policy  is  bad,  which 
aggravates,  in  its  fiiilure,  the  effects  it  was  adopted 
to  avert ;   and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
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4iM«ray,  by  the  Bfbith  people  and  fondbolden, 
of  the  sUte  of  things  io  India  which  the  jHmmier 
and  the  governor-general  endeavored  lo  oonoeal, 
will  be  rendered  more  appalliog  and  depreeaing  by 
the  ahortive  effort ;  for  suspicion  is  the  companion 
shadow  of  deceit,  magnifying  its  statare  and  stride. 

*^  The  government  and  the  army  of  the  Punjanb 
being  thos  united,  not  merely  to  resist  but  assail 
the  power  of  England  in  India,  we  are  led  to  ex- 
amine some  other  equivocal  points,  projecting  from 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  British  accounts.  The 
efiorts  to  *  corrupt  the  native  troops  in  the  British 
service* — in  more  appropriate  terms,  to  revive 
their  natural  fraternal  feelings  into  a  patriotic  co- 
operation with  their  nobler  and  more  independent 
brethren,  to  achieve  the  emancipation  of  their  odro- 
mon  country — have  left  strong  marks  of  success. 
Not  only  in  the  sanguinary  action  of  the  18th, 
81  St  and  23d  of  December,  in  which  the  English 
claim  the  victory,  did  many  of  these  troops  throw 
down  their  arms  and  leave  the  Europeans  to  their 
(ate  in  the  conflict,  but  the  stqbborn  fact  that  the 
British  commanders  were  unable  to  drive  the  Sikhs 
from  their  frontier  positions,  or  even  so  to  keep 
them  on  the  defensive  as  to  prevent  the  determined 
and  heroically  aggreraive  movements  that  they 
have  since  pursued,  is  an  impressive  proof  that 
those  commanders  had  not  enough  confidence 
in  the  fidelity  of  the  great  native  majority  of  their 
force  to  venture  upon  a  step  otherwise  demanded 
by  every  principle  of  policy,  and  heretofore  in- 
variably adopted.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  elab- 
orate speech  already  cited,  was  compelled  to  admit 
that  there  were  *  politic  reasons '  for  not  keeping 
a  large  body  of  native  troops  in  immediate  contact 
with  their  free  countrymen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Sutlej,  and  the  same  reasons  were  probably  poten- 
tial against  employing,  them  in  hostile  pursuit 
across  so  perilous  a  rubicon.  It  is  to  the  probable 
reluctance,  moreover,  of  this  native  portion  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  army  to  commence  and  continue  the 
slaughter  of  their  neighbors  and  countrymen,  that 
nay  be  ascribed  the  extraordinary  number  of  Brit- 
ish officers  which  fell  in  urging  them  to  the  attack 
— a  number  unprecedented,  it  is  said,  in  any  ac- 
tion, since  the  days  of  Marlborough. 

*'  The  aspect  of  this  condition  of  the  army  leads 
08  to  another  point,  equally  pregnant  with  suspi- 
cion, namely,  the  doubtful  allegiance  of  the  sur^ 
rounding  provinces,  on  the  Briti^  side  of  the  fron- 
tier. Sir  Henry  Hardinge  ominously  confesses 
that  *  there  were  reasons  for  believing  that  disaffec- 
tion did  exist,  and  wotUd  be  exkilnied  with  activity 
on  the  first  favorable  opportunity,  and  particularly 
if  any  reverse  should  attend  our  arms.'  This  ad- 
mission may  safely  be  estimated  at  more  than  its 
extorted  weight,  and  the  reverse  of  arms  here  per^ 
spectively  depicted  as  so  fruitful  of  new  disasters, 
would  probably  yield  a  heavier  crop,  orer  a  far 
wider  field,  than  any  British  account,  however 
candid,  would  willingly  anticipate. 

"Another  circumstance,  too  superficially  con- 
cealed to  escape  notice,  is  the  number  of  European 
officers  of  demonstrated  skill  and  valor — some  of 
themsokiiers  of  distinction  and  celebrity — ^who  are 
tlready  in  the  service  of  the  Punjanb  goyemment, 
and  rivalling  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  British 
generals  in  the  discipline  and  power  of  array  which 
they  impart  to  the  native  troops.  This  is  a  new 
obeiacle  to  the  progress  and  security  of  the  British 
domination  in  India,  which  it  has  not  hitherto  had 
to  encounter.  A  rumor  is  said  to  be  rife  in  certain 
quarters  in  London,  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
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has  extended  a  leng  aim  and  weighty  purse  to  pro- 
mote this  unwonted  means  of  resistance,  as  weu  as 
to  supply  the  Punjaub  army  with  the  prodigious 
amount  of  artiUery  with  which  it  is  so  unexpectedly 
found  to  be  provided.  We  have  seen  a  private  let- 
ter from  a  well  informed' source  in  London  to  a 
gentleman  in  this  city,  in  which  this  rumor  is  given 
with  much  circumstantiality  and  great  force  of  evi- 
dence. 

"  Viewing,  therefore,  all  these  circumstances  in 
connexion,  they  seem  to  warrant  a  conjecture  that 
the  British  power  in  India  is  approaching  a  severer 
crisis  than  any  which  it  has  jiitherto  surmounted. 
The  sangoinsay  check  and  temporary  defeat  of  the 
British  arms  in  Affghanistan,  doubtless  gave  birth 
to  this  still  more  formidable  outbreak  in  the  Pun- 
jaub ;  and  the  success,  however  transitory,  of  this 
new  insurrection,  will  essentially  encourage  otber 
revolts,  until  they  spread  and  take  root  like  the 
branches  of  the  banyan  tree  of  the  country,  and 
form  an  impervious  circumvallation.  Much  will 
depend  upon  the  result  of  the  grand  conflict  whidi 
the  last  intelligence  announced  as  being  nigh  at 
hand,  if  not  already  commenced.  Without  under- 
rating the  immense  resources  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment in  India,  or  depreciating  the  unquestion- 
able bravery  of  her  troops,  it  seems  impossible  that 
she  should  much  longer  continue  to  hold  more  than 
a  hundred  millions  of  the  human  race  in  subjection 
and  tribute  to  a  colonial  authority,  after  those  mil- 
lions shall  have  discovered  the  secret  of  indepen- 
dence, in  a  combined  and  simultaneous  resistance." 

The  National  Intelligencer  contains  another  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Walsh,  parts  of  which  we  copy : 

"  Paris,  Feb.  15, 1846. 

'*  Ibrahim  Pacha  is  impatiently  expected  in  Paris, 
but  may  not  arrive  until  April.  The  regal  honors 
which  are  lavished  on  the  heir  of  Mehemet  All 
may  excite  suspicion  in  Great  Britain  of  new 
French  designs  on  Egypt.  Ibrahim,  for  a  Turk, 
was  an  able  general,  and  but  for  European  interpo- 
sition would  have  made  himself  master  of  Constan- 
tinople. In  his  youth  he  was  a  debauchee  and 
prone  to  cruelty  ;  but  his  spirit  and  morals  under- 
went a  gradual  improvement.  A  distinguished 
gentleman,  who  was  a  guest  at  some  of  the  splen- 
did entertainments  given  to  the  pacha  in  the  south, 
has  related  to  me  that,  on  one  occasion,  as  soon  as 
he  arrived  at  the  chateau,  where  a  brilliant  compa- 
ny was  assembled  eager  to  see  him,  he  requested 
a  bed,  pleading  excessive  fatigue,  and  remained 
shut  up  in  a  chamber  until  the  company  departed ; 
on  another,  he  at  once  asked  for  a  pipe  and  passed 
his  evening  reclined  on  a  sofa  amidst  the  fumes. 
Howeyer,  he  can  behave  with  the  most  dignified 
decorum,  and  appears  in  very  rich  and  gracMsful 
costume. 

'*  We  have  the  budget  of  the  Spanish  minister  of 
finance— sixty-two  millions  of  dollars  expenses  of 
the  state  for  1846 ;  royal  household  nearly  three 
millions ;  sixteen  millions  for  the  army ;  nearly  six 
millions  for  secukir  clergy  and  religious  congrega- 
tions ;  marine,  commerce,  and  colonies,  some  fov 
millions. 

''  The  number  of  La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  for 
the  1st  instant,  may  add  to  the  reputation  of  the 
work.  In  the  first  article,  there  is  a  notice  of  La- 
mennais*  transkitions  of  the  Bible,  which  the  abhd 
would  wish  to  render  '  an  oracle  of  democracy.' 
He  proclaims  that  the  present  generation  are  begin* 
ning  to  apply,  politically  and  civilly,  those  samd 
texts  which  call  all  nations  to  fraternity,  equality. 
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and  liberty.  This  application  had  been  made  many 
generations  ago,  ana  by  more  able  expounders  than 
the  new  trandator.  In  France,  during  the  religions 
wars  of  which  Lacretelle  has  furnished  the  be»t 
history,  the  preachers  taoght  democracy  with  the 
Bible  as  their  manual.  The  reviewer  says  of  La- 
mennais*  performance,  that,  under  the  form  of  a 
commentary  appended  to  each  chapter,  he  has  re- 
sumed his  preaching  oi  evangelical  radicalism.  The 
second  article  is  an  ample  and  very  interesting  sur- 
vey (41  pages)  of  the  life,  character,  labors,  and 
peculiarities  of  Augustus  Von  Schlegel,  whose 
critical  powers  and  leanings  are  likewise  skilfully 
treated.  Schlegel  lived  twelve  years  with  Madame 
de  Stael.  The  reviewer  is  earnest  in  representing 
the  attachment  as  purely  platonic,  which  was  not 
the  o|Hnion  of  the  censorious  world.  The  disserta- 
tion on  Aristarckus  (35  pages)  is  by  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  E.  Egger.  This  is  better  wrought 
and  more  engaging  and  instructive  than  any  article 
in  the  British  magazines  of  this  month.  All  that 
could  be  mentioneid  as  new  and  authentic  on  Aris- 
taichus  is  thoroughly  digested,  and  v^th  lucid  eru- 
dition. It  is  a  superior  essay  on  the  whole,  llie 
next  article — an  account  of  the  new  religious  creeds 
and  sects  of  Germany — does  not  rival  the  English 
expositions,  nor  some  reports  of  travellers  to  the 
London  and  Paris  daily  papers,  but  it  may  be  re- 
commended as  agreeably  discursive,  with  the  merit 
of  .diversified  information.  In  this  number  of  the 
Review,  St.  Beute  has  furnished  an  ingenious  and 
elegant  report  of  the  reception  of  de  Vigny  by  the 
French  Academy,  of  whicli  there  is  a  mention  in 
one  of  my  former  epistles.  He  apologizes  for 
C!ount  Mole's  severity  to  the  new  academician ;  in 
general,  the  current  is  against  the  count,  who  yio- 
lated  the  laws  of  courtesy  and  generosity,  with  airs 
of  high  breeding  and  varnished  phrases.  Two  or 
three  pages  of  the  political  chronicle  of  the  Review 
are  occupied  with  the  debate  in  the  chambers  on 
the  Texas  question.  'The  sentiments  of  the 
deputies,'  it  says,  '  were  too  obvious.  Respect- 
ing neutral  rights,  they  were  nearly  unanimous  for 
every  observer.  Mr.  Guizot  will  have  to  disguise 
better  his  future  aid  to  England.  When  France 
recognized  the  independence  of  Texas  in  1838, 
she  did  not  act  from  political  or  commercial  con- 
siderations, but  to  be  revenged  of  Mexico,  against 
which  power  she  then  had  griefs  known  to  all  the 
world.  ^ 

/  "  A  pamphlet  of  ninety-four  pages  on  the  La  Pla- 
ta question  appeared  here  last  week,  and  is  ascribed 
to  the  Argentine  Legation.  It  bears  title  ^Mission 
of  Mr,  Ousdey  and  Baron  Deffandis  to  the  Rio  de 
in  Platar— followed  by  a  refutation  of  their  joint 
manifesto/  The  contents  are  curious,  and  quite 
oonclusive  against  the  mediators  at  the  cannon's 
mouth.  The  diplomatic  history  is  from  authentic 
official  notes  and  conferences  hitherto  inedited. 
The  well-designed  and  conducted  intervention  of 
our  charg^  d'affaires,  Mr.  Brent,  occupies  some 
pa£[es.  Mr.  Guizot  and  Lord  Aberdeen  seem  to 
be  involved  and  refuted  on  all  sides.  Mr.  CaJhoun 
spoke  justly  when  he  reprobated  the  intervention 
and  war  of  the  allies  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  as  a 
heinous  outrage ;  the  present  disclosures  prove  it 
worse. 

**  A  speaker,  of  sUtistical  authority,  stated,  at  a 
late  public  meeting  in  England,  that  the  number  of 
British  families  resident  abroad  was  at  least  one 
hindred  thousand^  with  average  annual  incomes  of 
three  hundred  pounds  sterling ;  '  which  amounted 
to  thirty  millions  sterling'  spent  out  of  the  oonn- 
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try, '  chiefly  on  account  of  the  deaneas  of  firn^ 
at  home.' 

''  Mr.  Guioot  laid  much  stress,  in  his  speeches  oo 
the  benefits  which  accrued  to  Europe  from  the  8y»- 
tem  of  the  balance  of  power,  in  order  to  leoommoMl 
his  plan  of  extending  it  to  the  American  hemi- 
sphere. Some  of  your  politiciam  will,  no  doabt, 
look  into  the  annals  of  Europe  for  a  demonsiratkm 
of  the  true  nature  and  effects  of  the  system,  whi^ 
are  far  from  warranting  the  language  and  argomeiit 
of  the  French  minister.  The  subject  is  weU  treat* 
ed,  in  a  few  pages  by  Mr.  Wheaton,  in  his  Ele- 
ments of  International  law,  part  3d,  ch.  I.  His 
general  opinion  is  this : 

•'  *  The  balance  of  power,  or  preventive  pohey, 
has  been  the  pretext  of  the  most  bloody  and  de- 
structive wars  waged  in  modern  times,  some  of 
which  have  certainly  originated  in  well-founded 
apprehensions  of  peril  to  the  independence  of 
weaker  states,  but  the  greater  part  have  been 
founded  on  insufficient  reasons,  disguising  tiie  real 
motives  by  which  princes  and  cabinets  have  been 
influenced.' 

*'  It  seems  to  be  arranged  that  the  Doc  d'Aumale, 
third  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  fleshed  his  vador 
in  Algeria,  and  held  the  government  of  a  province, 
shall  soon  proceed  to  Algiers  on  an  errand  of  refor- 
mation, military  and  civil.  You  may  form  an  idea 
of  the  unceremonious  radical  comments  by  these 
from  the  National: 

" '  The  intermeddling  of  the  princes  in  the  afiairB 
of  Algeria  has  been  hitherto  much  more  injoriom 
than  efficacious.  In  the  military  expeditions  the 
members  of  Louis  Philippe^s  family  have  never 
been  but  lamentable  clogs.  It  is  not  forgotten 
among  the  mishaps,  that  the  Duke  of  Nemoun 
nearly  marred  the  success  of  a  battle  and  rendered 
abortive  a  most  important  expedition.  Mardial 
Bugeaud — ^practised  courtier  as  he  is — ^ventured, 
nevertheless,  to  declare  that  the  presence  of  the 
princes  at  the  head  of  our  columns  was  exceedingly 
inconvenient  and  embarrassing,  and  sometimes  even 
dangerous.  The  Duke  d' A  umale's  mission  must  be 
stex3e  in  a  political  or  administrative  sense :  under 
every  point  of  view,  it  excites  surprise  and  distrust.' 

"  The  deputies  have  hammered  a  bill  to  prevent 
the  falsification  of  wines — a  business  which  begins 
with  the*  wine-grower  and  ceases  only  with  the  laat 
sale,  wherever  that  may  take  place.  It  is  under- 
stood that  three  hogsheads  of  wine  are  made  out  of 
every  one  imported  into  this  capital,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  alcohol,  water,  and  coloring  matter.  This, 
observe  the  journals,  is  poison  for  the  lower  clsas- 
es ;  and  when  they  ^et  admission  into  the  hospitals 
they  are  dosed  even  there  with  a  pestilent  mixtnie. 
The  bill  has  passed  with  severe  penalties  for  adul- 
terations, but  without  the  corps  of  official  tasters 
that  the  ministry  proposed  to  create  in  all  ihe  gr^ 
departments." 

Nkw  Books. — ^Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  have 
issued,  as  vols.  10  and  II  of  their  new  miscellany, 
the  very  interesting  "  Journal  of  Researches  into 
the  Natural  History  and  Greologj  of  the  ooontiies 
visited  during  the  voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Beagle  round 
the  World,  by  Charles  Darwin,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S." 
Such  books. will  give  a  high  character  to  this  ele- 
gant series. 

From  the  same  publishers  we  have  received,  The 
Commander  of  Malta,  by  Eugene  Sue ;  Westward 
Ho !  by  James  K.  Paulding,  (select  Pocket  Novels, 
No.  11 ;)  Elizabeth  Benton,  or  Religion  in  ( 
tion  with  Fashionable  life. 
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From  Sharpe*8  Magazine. 
Tin  VOEAL  CHARACTER    OF  THE    MONKEY.^ 

A  OBNTLEMAN  whose  premises  were  infested  by 
a  Urge  breed  of  sparrows,  said  they  were  birds  of 
n9  principle.  Of  a]l  monkeys  it  may  be  said,  with 
much  mure  propriety,  that  they  are  beasts  of  no 
principle ;  for  they  have  every  evil  quality,  and 
not  one  good  one  They  are  saucy  and  insolent ; 
alwava  making  an  attempt  to  bully  and  terrify 
people,  and  biting  those  Arst  who  are  most  afraid 
of  tnem.  An  impertinent  curiosity  runs  through  all 
tlieir  actions ;  they  never  can  let  things  alone,  but 
most  know  what  is  going  forward.  If  a  pot  or  a 
kettle  is  set  on  the  fire,  and  the  cook  turns  her 
back,  the  monkey  whips  off  the  cover  to'  see  what 
•he  has  pot  into  it ;  even  though  he  cannot  get  at 
it  without  setting  his  feet  upon  the  hot  bars  of  the 
in^mle.  Mimipry  is  another  of  the  monkey's  quali- 
ties. Whatever  he  sees  men  do,  he  must  affect  to 
do  the  like  himself.  He  seems  to  havp  no  rule  of 
hia  owo,  and  so  is  ruled  by  the  actions  of  men  or 
beasts ;  as  weak  people  follow  the  fashion  of  the 
world,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  No  monkey 
has  any  sense  of  gratitude,  but  takes  his  victuals 
with  a  snatch,  and  then  grins  in  the  face,  of  the 
person  that  gives  it  him,  lest  he  should  take  it 
away  again ;  fur  he  supposes  that  all  men  will 
aoatch  away  what  they  can  lay  hold  of,  as  all 
monkeys  do.  Through  an  invincible  selfishness, 
no  monkey  considers  any  individual  but  himself, 
as  the  poor  cat  found  to  her  cost,  when  the  monkey 
baxned  herpaws  with  raking  his  ehesnuts  out  of 
the  fire.  They  can  never  eat  together  in  company 
without  quarrelling  and  jrfundering  one  another. 
£very  monkey  delights  in  mischief,  and  cannot 
help  doing  it  when  it  is  in  his  power.  If  any- 
thing he  takes  hold  of  can  be  broken  or  spoiled,  he 
is  sore  to  find  the  way  of  doing  it ;  and  he  chatters 
with  pleasure  when  he  hears  the  noise  of  a  china 
Yessel  smashed  to  pieces  upon  the  pavement.  If 
he  takes  up  a  bottle  of  ink,  he  empties  it  upon  the 
floor.  He  unfolds  all  your  papers,  and  scatters 
them  about  the  room,  and  what  he  cannot  undo  he 
tears  to  pieces ;  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how 
much  of  this  work  he  will  do  in  a  few  minutes 
when  he  happens  to  get  loose.  Everybody  has 
heard  of  the  monkey  whose  curiosity  led  him  to 
the  month  of  a  cannon  to  see  how  it  went  off; 
when  he  paid  for  his  peeping  with  the  loss  of  his 
bead.  In  a  ship  where  a  relation  of  mine  was  an 
officer,  while  the  men  were  busy  in  fetching  pow- 
der from  below,  and  making  cartridges,  a  monkey 
on  board  took  up  a  lighted  candle,  and  ran  down 
to  the  powder-room  to  see  what  they  were  about ; 
but  happily  was  overtaken  just  as  he  got  to  the 
lantern,  and  thrown  out  at  the  nearest  port-hole 
into  the  sea  with  the  lighted  candle  in  his  hand. 
Another  lost  his  life  by  the  spirit  of  mimicry  ;  he 
had  seen  his  master  shaving  nis  own  face,  and  at 
the  first  opportunity  took  up  the  razor  to  shaye 

*  From  Rev.  W.  Jones,  of  Nayland. 
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himself,  and  made  shift  to  cut  his  own  throat. 
When  the  wild  monkeys  have  escaped  to  the  top 
of  trees,  the  people  below  who  want  to  catch  them 
show  them  the  use  of  gloves,  by  putting  them  on 
and  pulling  them  off  repeatedly ;  and  when  the 
monkeys  are  supposed  to  have  taken  the  hint,  they 
leave  plenty  of  gloves  on  the  ground,  having  first 
lined  them  with  pitch.  The  monkeys  came  down, 
put  on  the  gloves,  but  cannot  pnll  them  off  again  ; 
and  when  they  are  surprised,  betaking  themselves 
to  the  trees  as  usual,  they  slide  backwards  and  are 
taken.  A  monkey  who  had  seen  his  mistress  upon 
her  pillow  in  a  nightcap,  which  at  her  rising  she 

{railed  off  and  hung  upon  a  chair,  puts  on  the  cap, 
ays  his  head  upon  the  pillow,  and  by  personatinff 
the  lady,  made  himself  ten  times  more  frightful 
and  ridiculous ;  as  awkward  people  do,  when  they 
ape  their  superiors,  and  affect  a  fashion  which  is 
above  their  sphere.  A  mischicTOus  disposition  is 
always  inclined  to  persecution.  There  are  minds 
whose  greatest  pleasure  it  is  to  ride  and  tease  the 
minds  of  other  people.  A  late  friend  and  neigh- 
bor of  mine  in  the  country  kept  a  monkey  who  took 
to  riding  his  hogs,  especially  one  of  them,  which 
he  commonly  singled  out  as  fittest  for  his  use ;  and 
leaping  upon  its  back,  with  his  face  towards  the 
tail,  he  whipped  it  unmercifully,  and  drove  it 
about,  till  it  could  run  no  longer.  The  hogs  lived 
under  such  continual  terrors  of  mind,  that  when 
the  monkey  first  came  abroad  in  the  morning,  ther 
used  to  set  up  a  great  cry  at  the  sight  of  him.  A 
well-known  nobleman  once  had  a  wild  horse  whom 
nobody  could  ride.  **  I  know  not  what  your  lord^ 
ship  can  do  with  lum,"  said  one,.  *'  but  to  set  the 
monkey  upon  his  oack."  So  they  put  a  pad  to 
the  horse,  and  set  the  monkey  upon  it  with  a 
switch  in  his  hand,  which  he  used  upon  the  horse, 
and  set  him  into  a  furious  kicking  and  galloping  ; 
but  Pug  kept  his  seat  and  exercised  his  switch. 
The  horse  lay  down  upon  the  ground  ;  but  when 
he  threw  himself  on  one  side,  tne  monkey  was  up 
on  the  other :  he  ran  into  a  wood  with  him,  to 
brush  him  off;  but  if  a  tree  or  a  bush  occurred  on 
one  side,  the  monkey  slipped  to  the  other  side ;  till 
at  last  the  horse  was  so  sickened  and  fatigued  and 
broken-spirited,  that  he  ran  home  to  the  stable  for 
protection.  When  the  monkey  was  removed,  a 
boy  mounted  him,  who  managed  the  horse  with 
ease,  and  he  never  gave  any  trouble  afterwards. 
In  all  the  actions  of  the  monkey,  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  anything  good  or  useful,  nor  any 
species  of  evil  that  is  wanting  in  them.  They 
are,  indeed,  like  to  mankind  :  they  can  ride  a  pig 
as  a  man  rides  a  horse,  or  better,  and  are  most 
excellent  jockeys;  but,  after  all,  they  are  only 
like  the  worst  of  the  human  species.  If  all  the 
qualities  of  the  monkey  are  put  together,  they  con- 
stitute what  is  properly  called  ill-nature ;  and  if 
any  person  would  know  what  iin  ill-natured  man 
is,  that  man  is  a  monkey  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, with  the  addition  of  reason,  which  makes. 
his  character  much  worse,  and  the  loss  of  religion 
and  conscience,  which  is  worst  of  all ;  for  without 
these  reason  is  rather  a  disadvantage. 
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From  Sharpo't  Magasine. 
—A   TALE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Speed.— But  shall  she  marry  Mm  } 
Zrounce.— No. 

Speed.— How  then,  shall  he  marry  her? 
i^ttvnee.— No,  neither. 

7Voo  Ointltmen  o/  Vtrona, 

In  the  course  of  looking  throogh,  and  arranging, 
the  |>aperB  of  my  late  revered  uncle,  Theodore 
Dawson,  Esq.,  it  was  nay  chance  to  find  a  large  and 
thick  envelope,  containing  several  pages  very  close- 
ly written.  These,  so  far  as  I  could  judge  on  a 
hasty  perusal,  professed  to  be  a  relation  of  certain 
passages  in  the  life  of  a  private  individual,  and 
were  addressed  to  my  deceased  relative,  in  the 
character  of  an  old  and  attached  friend.  The  tes* 
tamentary  trust  with  which  I  have  been  honored  by 
my  dear  uncle,  including  a  desire  that  I  would  se- 
lect, and  prepare  for  the  press,  such  of  his  papers 
as  should  appear  in  my  judgment  suitable  for  pub- 
lication, authorizes  my  complying  with  the  wish 
expressed  by  the  juvenile  members  of  my  own  fam- 
ily, that  the  memoir  of  Sir  Henry  Tracey  should 
be  presented  to  the  public.  Like  many  of  their 
a^,  they  are  prone  to  find  interest  in  the  most 
flimsy  productions,  und  of  such,  I  profess,  appears 
to  me  the  MS.  of  the  supposed  baronet.  I  say 
supposed,  because  the  name  of  Tracey  is  unknown 
to  me  as  friend  or  acquaintance  of  my  deceased 
uncle.  That  he  passed  several  years  of  his  own 
life  in  Bengal  is  indeed  true ;  and,  therefore,  I  will 
not  affirm  the  narrative  to  be  altogether  fabulous ; 

•  especially  as  the  circumstances  recorded  are  of  the 
rmost  common-place  description,  and  such  as  one 
.can  scarcely  imagine  Sir  Henry  Tracey,  or  any 
•other  person,  taking  the  trouble  to  invent.  I  have 
»only  to  add  that  the  MS.  having  no  title  when  it 
'€ame  into  my  hands,  that  of  '*,Beauchamps,"  (per- 
t-haps  not  strictly  appropriate,)  was  made  choice  of 
»by  the  family  ^o(  the  editor,  who  now  subscribes 
fhimself,  Dawson  Lee. 

London,  1845. 

Nearly  sixteen  years  have  passed  since  I  was 
'banished  from  Knightswood  for  making  love  to  my 

•  cousin  Julia ;  and  now  I  am  returned  to  become  its 
possessor !  Thus  thought  I,  when,  having  escape4 
from  gardener,  game-keeper,  and  bailiff,  above  all, 
from  the  family  man  of  parchments,  I  crossed  the 
park,  and  leisurely  ascended  the  narrow  track 
which,  winding  up  a  hill,  fonned  on  that  side  the 
boundary  of  my  domain.  In  by-gone  days  it  had 
'been  a  favorite  walk  of  Julians,  and  for  reasons 
•good  ;  it  bordered  the  sunny  side  of  a  hedge-row, 

where  the  first  sweet  violets  of  the  year,  and  the 
-freshest  tufts  of  primroses,  were  always  to  be 
found ;  birds,  too,  with  which  the  thicket  abound- 
ed, were  supposed  to  sing  there  with  peculiar  mel- 
ody. Gaining  the  brow  of  the  hill,  I  seated  my- 
self on  a  stile,  and,  with  somewhat  melancholy 
feelings,  looked  down  on  the  well-remembered 
rscene;  a  scene  which,  approaching  not  to  the 
■grand,  nor  even  to  the  highly  picturesque,  was  yet 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  endeared  to  mine  by  a 
'thousand  recollections.  The  park  of  Knightswood 
lay  stretched  before  me,  just  sufficiently  varied  in 
its  surface  to  escape  the  charge  of  insipidity,  and 
adorned  with  thriving  plantations,  mixed  with  some 
forest  trees  respectable  in  age  and  growth  ;  from  a 
•group  of  the  latter,  part  of  the  n;ansion,  in  its  whole 
:a  square  heavy  pile  of  building,  looked  out  to  advan- 
ttage.    The  large  fish-pond,  which  in  my  boyish 


eyes  had  once  the  dignity  of  a  lake,  was  dunmff  a 
bright  spot  in  the  distance.  What  hours  of  hdi&y 
sport  had  been  spent  upon  its  banks,  or  in  paddling 
through  its  reedy  waters !  What  moments  thoe 
had  l^en  of  deep  piscatory  interest !  and  once,  oo 
one  memorable  occasion,  what  alarming  mis- 
chance !  We  were -all  there ;  Will,  Fred,  aad,  in 
the  absence  or  illness  of  the  governess,  their  ttuee 
sisters,  besides  Mark  Giffoi^.  The  girls  weie 
talked  into  thinking  they  should  like  to  be  rowed 
across  the  pond ;  it  struck  them,  at  least,  as  rather 
a  grand  idea ;  and  so  into  the  boat  we  all  got ; 
when,  lo !  in  some  ostentatious  display  of  naotical 
skill,  we  boys  contrived  to  capsize  our  flat-bottonied 
craft ;  a  feat,  up  to  that  moment,  believed  to  be  im- 
possible. Happily  we  were  not  far  from  land,  and 
we  all  scrambled  up  the  bank  near  which  the  acci- 
dent occurred,  with  no  particular  display  of  gal- 
lantry on  the  part  of  the  amateur  crew.  We  were, 
however,  considerably  ashamed  of  ourselves,  and 
would  gladly  have  concealed  our  misadventure,  had 
that  been  possible ;  but  it  was  not ;  dripping  frocks, 
and  flattened  bonnets,  were  not  circumstances  of 
such  every-day  occurrence  as  muddy  jackets  and 
trowsers.  So  the  young  ladies  were  forthwith  de- 
spatched to  their  several  beds ;  and  we,  their  be- 
trayers, underwent  a  lecture  from  Sir  WiUiais, 
full  as  long  as  the  occasion  could  be  thought  to 
justify. 

But  it  was  time  to  continue  my  ramble ,-  so,  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  same  footpath,  I  passed 
from  field  to  field,  till,  having  gradually  ascended 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hill,  I  came  in  front  of  the 
old  manor  house  of  Beauchamps.  There  it  stood, 
in  the  midst  of  richly-timbered  meadows,  with  its 
gabled  front  and  tall  chimneys  peering  out,  as  they 
had  ever  done,  from  a  screen  of  venerable  syca- 
mores. I  stopped,  and  looked  about  me ;  this 
place,  like  Knightswood,  had  passed  into  other 
hands ;  a  change  which  took  place  some  years  pre- 
vious to  my  leaving  India.  One  packet  of  letters 
had  acquainted  me  with  the  death  of  old  Mrs.  Gif* 
ford,  and  the  succession  of  her  nephew  and  my  old 
friend  and  playmate,  Mark,  to  the  inheritance ;  and 
then,  in  the  next,  I  learnt  the  more  surprising 
news,  that  Mark  Gifford  had  married — not  Julia 
Tracey,  but  Julia's  elder  sister !  It  surprised  me, 
because,  of  my  three  cousins,  Harriet  was  the  ooe 
whom  he  had  always  appeared  to  like  the  least. 

I  had  been  told  that  the  family  was  now  absent 
from  Beauchamps ;  yet  I  could  not  resist  an  incli- 
nation to  approach  its  walls.  So  I  proceeded,  and, 
upon  turning  a  comer,  which  brought  me  in  front 
of  the  principal  entrance,  was  vexed  to  find  that  its 
appropriate  iron-studded  door  had  given  place  to, 
or  was  concealed  by,  a  conservatory.  The  win- 
dows of  what  I  had  always  known  as  the  oak  pa^ 
lor  were  open  ;  and,  as  I  passed,  I  caught  sight  oft 
harp  standmg  in  the  very  comer  which  had  formerly 
been  occupied  by  Mrs.  Gififord's  distaflf.  "  Old  fash- 
ions have  given  place  to  new,''  thought  I ;  '*and 
no  harm  either,  under  the  guidance  of  good  taste. 
I  object  not  to  the  harp;  but  the  conservatory! 
How  could  Mark  suffer  such  an  innovation  1  h  is 
abominable."  My  soliloquy  was  cut  short  by  the 
approach  of  two  fine  girls,  returning,  as  it  should 
seem,  from  their  walk,  under  the  charge  of  a  gay- 
looking  governess.  Judging  the  former  to  be  the 
daughters  of  the  house,  I  introduced  myself  with 
suitable  apologies  for  the  intmsion,  as  their  relation 
and  near  neighbor.  My  young  cousins  were  more 
lavish  of  blushes  than  of  words ;  but  with  Made- 
moiselle the  case  seemed  to  stand  dififerently,  and 
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she  deseanted  with  great  Tolubilitv  on  the  length- 
ened absence  of  Monsieur  and  Madame,  and  the 
tristesse  of  Beanchamps  as  a  residence  for  herself 
and  pupils.  A  harp  and  a  French  governess  at 
Beaochamps!  and  I,  Henry  Tracey,  master  of 
Kttightswood  !  These  are  considerable  changes ; 
and  what»  I  wonder,  has  become  of  poor  Mary 
Deane  ? 

My  solitary  dinner  concladed,  the  wine  on  the 
table,  and  inv  feet  on  the  fender,  the  same  thooght 
retamed ;  what  has  become  of  Mary  Deane?    Be- 
fore speaking,  however,  more  particularly  of  her, 
or  the  other  companions  of  my  youth,  let  me  re- 
mind you,  Dawson,  that  I  was  myself  an  orphan, 
slenderly  provided  for ;  and  that,  when  I  lost  m  my 
father  my  surviving  parent,  I  was  received  into  the 
family  of  his  elder  brother.  Sir  William  Tracey. 
My  father !  suffer  me  to  indulge  in  a  brief  tribute 
to  hia  memory.     He  was  a  clergyman  ;  and,  if  I 
may  trust  to  the  impressions  of  my  boyhood,  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  a  few  surviving  friends, 
one  who  joined  to  the  learning  and  humility  of  a 
Hooker,  the' fine  taste  and*gentlemanly  feeling  of  a 
Herbert.     Does  such  praise  sound  like  exaggera- 
tion?    Know  that  jprivate  papers,  diaries,  &c., 
once  in  possession  or  my  uncle,  and  now  my  own 
property,  have  refreshed  my  memory,  and  realized 
all  my  long^-cherished,  though  somewhat  vague, 
ideas  of  ray  father's  excellence.    Greatly  have  I 
been  indebted  (I  feel  it  now)  to  the  first  principles 
which  he  so  firmly  establlsked  in  my  mind,  that, 
however  weak  and  wavering  in  practice,  I  never 
could  wholly  surrender  them  to  the  temptations  or 
the  perplexities  of  after  years.     Possibly  I  may 
have  owed  yet  more  to  my  father^s  prayers.    I 
love  to  think,  that,  in  the   preservation  of  my 
youth  from  vice,  and  in  putting  into  my  heart  some 
Kood  desires,  God  saw  fit  to  answer  the  petitions 
of  his  more  faithful  servant.    Yet  I  am  sure  you 
remember,  that,  at  the  time  when  we  first  became 

acqoain^d  in  the  Cantonment  of  B ,  I  was  far 

from  deriving  either  comfort  or  support  from  such 
considerations.  Too  good  for  the  gay,,  (so  they 
said,)  not  good  enough  for  the  ^erious,  rejected  by 
both,  I  felt  isolated,  irritated,  and,  consequently, 
miserable.  Grievously  was  I  in  want  of  a  wise 
and  sympathizing  friend,  and  such  a  one  I  found  in 
you.  That  we  ever  met  under  a  Bengal  sun,  was 
brought  about  by  that  same  love-passage  of  early 
life  with  which  I  began  my  narrative. 

One  unlucky  conversation  that  took  place  in  the 
orangery  at  Knights  wood,  between  Julia  and  my- 
self, and  of  which  my  uncle  overheard  every  sylla- 
ble, sealed  my  fate.  He  was  too  prudent  to  give 
undue  importance  to  that  which  he  was  pleased  to 
consider  a  childish  fancy ;  he  did  not  lock  Julia  up, 
and  feed  her  upon  bread  and  water ;  he  did  not  re- 
proach me  with  poverty  or  ingratitude ;  he  did  not 
say  much  on  the  article  of  consinship  ;  but  it  hap- 
pened soon  after,  that  Julia  was  invited  to  visit 
«ome  telations  at  Brighton  ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  more  weeks,  that  my  uncle  informed  me  a 
commission  in  the  army  was  at  my  service,  if  I 
"till  retained  my  predilection  for  a  military  life. 
The  church  had  been  my  destination,  but,  as  he 
well  knew,  not  especially  my  choice ;  so  I  was  not 
^n?  in  making  up  my  mind.  Boyish  fancies  for 
active  and  adventurous  life  revived  ;  and,  if  I  dis- 
tinguished myself,  as  who  could  say  that  I  should 
pot,  what  better  chance  had  I  of  eventually  obtain- 
ing the  hand  of  Julia  Tracey?  With  such  sanguine 
Slopes,  and  a  small  silk  handkerchief,  dropped  by 
^olia  in  her  precipitate  retreat  from  the  orangery,  I 


joined  my  regiment,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  received  orders  to  embark  for  India. 

How  I  sped  there,  I  need  not  here  relate  ;  how, 
without  meeting  with  any  extraordinary  good  or  ill 
fortune,  I  saw  some  service,  and  got  on  in  my  pro- 
fession ;  and  how  I  exchanged  into  another  legi- 
ment,  when  that  with  which  I  had  come  out  re- 
turned to  England.  By  that  time — ^1  will  not  con- 
fess how  much  sooner — I  had  ceased  to  be  in  love 
with  Julia  Tracey.  I^s  true  that  no  communicaiion, 
by  letter,  could  safely  pass  between  us ;  and  after 
Julia's  first  spring  in  London,  I  no  longer  received 
even  a  guarded  message  of  remembrance  per  fiivor 
of  Mark  Gifibrd.  All  was  at  an  end,  and  I  felt 
that  our  romance  had  died  the  natural  death  of  siich 
early  prepossessions;  but,  during  my  protracted 
stay  aoroad,  much  happened  at  home,  and  mueh 
of  a  melancholy  nature.  My  cousin  Frederick, 
who,  like  myself,  had  entered  the  army,  fell  in  the 
course  of  our  continental  war.  He  was  a  kind- 
hearted,  generous  fellow,  bearing  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  his  sister  Julia,  by  whom  he  was  much 
beloved.  His  elder  brother,  William,  married  im- 
prudently and  unhappily,  fell  into  an  ill  state  of 
health,  was  ordered  to  the  south  of  France,  and 
died  at  Montpelier.'  He  lefl  no  children ;  so,  at 
his  death,  I  became,  by  right  of  entail,  the  next 
heir  to  Knightswood.  My  nnde  could  not,  how- 
ever, resolve  on  recalling  me  to  England  ;  and,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life,  which,  with  impaired 
health  and  broken  spirits,  lasted  not  many  years,  I 
continued,  as  you  well  know,  an  absentee.  My 
aunt  had  vacated  Knightswood,  and,  when  I  ar- 
rived in  England,  was  residing  at  Bath,  with  her 
two  unmarried  daughters.  The  eldest,  as  I  before 
mentioned,  had  become  the  wife  of  my  old  friend 
Gifford  ;  and  this  brings  me  baclc  to  Beauchamps, 
and  its  former  inmates. 

There  is  the  lady  of  the  mansion — ^I  have  her 
now  before  me — advanced  in  years,  but  of  fair  and 
fresh  complexion,  and  very  upright  in  her  carriage ; 
in  her  youth  she  must  have  been  extremely  hand- 
some. Her  dress,  so  ancient  in  its  fashion,  and 
put  on  with  such  precision !  Her  manners,  at  least 
to  strangers,  stiff  as  her  dress ;  at  no  time,  perhaps, 
conciliatory,  yet  distinctly  marking  the  gentlewo- 
man. For  the  rest,  she  was  homely  in  her  tastes, 
narrow-minded,  and  brimful  of  absurd  prejudices, 
each  and  all  fostered  by  cooscioosness  of  power, 
and  long  retirement  from  the  world.  Under  her 
care  lived,  and  had  lived  from  infancy,  her  great 
niece  Mary  Deane,  the  prettiest  girl,  always  ex- 
cepting Julia  Tracey,  I  had  ever  seen  before  leav- 
ing England. 

She  was  an  orphan,  the  only  child  of  a  niece 
who  had  married  so  as  to  displease  her  family  gen- 
erally, and  her  aunt  Gifford  very  particularly. 
The  better,  part  of  that  good  lady's  nature,  (for 
good  she  was,  notwithstanding  all  that  I  have 
said,)  relented,  however,  in  favor  of  the  destitute 
child.  Mary  was  received  and  brought  up  at 
Beauchamps ;  I  will  not  say,  petted ;  neither  can 
I,  with  truth,  affirm  that  she  was  educated.  But 
what  then  ?  Mrs.  Gifford  meant  not  to  treat  her 
little  niece  unkindly ;  she  always  had,  (as  she  her- 
self said,)  preferred  boys  to  girls ;  and,  of  all  boys 
in  the  world,  who  could  compare  in  importance 
with  her  own  destined  heir?  Thus  it  was  natural 
that  Mark  Gifford,, her  husband's  nephew,  should 
be  more  valued  and  more  indulged  than  her  own 
little  kinswoman,  Mary  Deane.  As  for  education, 
to  be  sure  Beauchamps  could  boast  neither  of 
school-room  nor  governess;  there  were  no  maps 
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but  aaeh  aa  hon^  in  a  daik  poasage  at  the  back  of 
the  hoaae ;  oo  globes,  exoept  a  broken  pair  in  the 
lumber-room;  and  how  they  got  into  the  house 
nobody  could  remember.  There  were  no  Pinnocks 
to  confuse,  no  Parleys  to  mislead,  and  neither  in 
jeet  nor  in  earnest  was  Marf  likely  to  acquire  at 
ill  more  knowledge  than  was  good  for  her ;  but,  as 
t  onee  heard  Mrs.  Gifibrd  remark  to  Mr.  Penrose, 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  Mary  read  the  psalms 
and  lessons  e^ery  morning  after  breakfast,  except 
on  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  wheii  she 
went  to  church,  and  the  old  schoolmaster  attended 
twice  a  week  to  teach  her  writing  and  ciphering ; 
besides  which,  she  came  on  Tory  prettily  with  her 
needle ;  and,  on  Sundays,  never  failed  to  say  her 
catechism,  either  to  herself  or  Hannah.  *'And 
what,"  asked  Mrs.  Gifibrd,  '*  can  any  child  of  her 
age  want  more!  I  do  not  say  but  that,  some  time 
or  other,  I  may  have  her  taught  to  dance,  for  I 
■honld  wish  the  girl  to  hold  up  her  head,  and  carry 
herself  like  a. gentlewoman;  but  I  can  tell  yon 
this,  Mr.  Penrose,  that  Mary  shall  never  learn 
French,  nor  filagree,  nor  anv  such  nonsense." 

Concerning  filagree,  Mr.  I'enrose  was  probably 
ill  competent  to  decide,  not  knowing,  except  in  the 
way  or  alliteration,  how  it  stood  connected  with 
the  French  language ;  but  he  saw  that  his  proposal 
of  instructing  Miss  Deane  in  the  rudiments  of  the 
latter  was  wholly  unacceptable,  and  that  he  had 
better  talk  of  something  else.  Markka  first  set  of 
shirts  with  collars  were  Mary's  entire  performance 
from  beginning  to  end ;  that  was  a  fact  well  known 
to  all  who  in  those  days  frequented  Beauchamps ; 
but,  aa  her  aunt  had  accomplished  the  same  task 
when  younger  by  half-a-year,  it  was  nothing,  as 
she  olraerv^,  fur  Mar^r  to  conceit  herself  upon. 
Poor  Mary !  there  was  little  chance  of  her  growing 
up  conceited ;  and  the  sweetness  of  her  disposition 
preservni  her  equally  from  fretfnlness  or  discon- 
tent. Childhood,  if  healthy,  will  find  pleasures 
for  itself;  and  Mary  Deane  had  her*s.  It  was 
pleasure  to  her  to  collect  from  the  hedges  food  for 
Mark's  rabbits ;  to  assist  in  gathering  rose-leaves 
and  lavender ;  to  hunt  the  wilderness,  as  it  was 
called,  for  guinea-fowl  nests ;  to  have  a  hen  and 
chickens  of  her  own ;  and  even  to  run  through  a 
dirty  lane  to  the  parsonage,  in  order  to  fetch  or 
return  the  county  paper,  was  pleasure.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  Mary's  active  habits,  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  all  delights  was,  in  some  sequestered  nook, 
whether  within  or  without  the  house,  to  pore  over 
certain  marble  covered  volumes,  with  morocco 
backs,  lent  her  by  Mark.  Her  aunt  did  not  love 
the  sight  of  them ;  when  left  about  the  parlor  by 
their  owner,  they  were  condemned  as  litter ;  when 
seen  in  Mary's  hands,  they  were  worse  even  than 
that;  at  such  times  Mrs.  Gifibrd  would  shake  her 
head,  and  foretell  that  Mary,  aAer  all,  would  turn 
out  a  mere  book-worm. 

A  yearly,  or  it  might  he  half-yearly,  exchange 
of  visits  was  all  that  Lady  Tracey  and  Mrs.  Gifibrd 
had  ever  accomplished  in  the  way  of  neighborly  in- 
tercourse ;  the  fault,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  resting 
chiefly  with  the  latter.  To  Mrs.  Gifibrd,  my  aunt 
appeared  on  various  accounts  an  objectionable  per- 
son :  in  the  first  place  it  was  reported  and  believed 
at  Beauchamps,  that  she  was  an  extravagant  fine 
lady,  who  knew  neither  the  exact  number  of  her 
gowns  nor  her  servanta ;  in  the  next,  she  spent, 
with  her  family,  part  of  every  spring  in  London, 
whereas  Mis.  Gifibrd  had  never  done,  nor  thought 
of,  such  a  thing  above  once  in  her  whole  life. 
Then  my  aunt  was  an  educationist,  not  only  in 


her  own  family,  bnt  patroniied  both  Sunday  and 
dajr  schools,  thereby,  in  Mrs.  Gifibrd's  opinioa, 
doing  her  utmost  to  train  op,  for  the  soceeeding 
generation,  a  race  of  lazy,  pert,  and  thiiAless  aer^ 
vants. 

It  was  an  unlucky  circumstance,  ^too,  that 
Knightswood  House,  with  a  small  poruon  of  the 
park,  stood  within  the  limits  of  the  same  parish  to 
Which  the  Beauchamps  property  belonged  ;  for,  in 
conseqnenre,  the  Tracey  family  possessed,  and  had 
done  so  from  the  time  when  pews  were  first  in- 
vented, a  capacious  box  in  the  aforesaid  parish 
church.  Now  this  box  was  not  only  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  Mrs.  Gifford's  own  pew,  but.  to 
make  matters  worse,  placed  exactly  over  it.  The 
Traceys  of  my  time  usually  attended  the  cborrh  of 
Knight  Magna,  being  the  parish  in  which  they 
held  most  of  their  property,  and  only  occasionally 
occnpied  their  strong  post  at  Fordover:  still,  for 
forty  years,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  lime  of  her 
marriage,  had  Mrs.  Gifford  been  expoeed  to  the 
recurrence  of  this  mortification.  She  nerer  could, 
poor  woman,  view  the  subject  in  any  light  but  one, 
that  of  undue  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  Tra- 
ceys ;  nor  ever  hear  them  ntount  the  stairs  of  their 
pew,  without  a  belief  that  they  were  placing  them- 
selves sbove  her  in  spirit,  as  well  as  m  body. 

Mr.  Penrose,  who  probably  had  reasons  of  his 
own  for  disliking  the  pew,  endeavored,  on  occasion 
of  some  alterations  within  the  church,  to  get  rid 
of  it  altogether ;  but  the  spirit  of  resistance  was 
strong  both  in  Sir  William  and  his  lady,  and,  ab- 
surd as  they  would  have  considered  the  heart-buro- 
ings  of  poor  Mrs.  Gifibrd,  their  own  pride  took  in- 
stant offence  at  the  interference  of  the  clergyman. 
Its  eflect  was  to  bring  them,  for  a  time,  more  fn*» 
quently  to  Fordover  church;  and  Mra.  Gifibrd 
looked,  as  we  passed  her  pew  in  order  to  ascend 
to  our  own,  sourer  and  sourer. 

The  coolness  which  subsisted  between  the  heada* 
of  the  two  houses  did  not,  however,  extend  to  us 
boys ;  cricket,  indeed,  was  the  great  bond  of  onion 
between,  aonie  of  the  partiea;  but  Mark  and  I 
were  friends,  independently  of  that  all-be witeliiag 
came,  and  as  partial  to  each  other's  society  at 
Christmaa  as  at  Midaummer.  My  friend  was  al- 
ways well  received  at  Knightswood ;  and  one 
summer  vacation,  though  I  know  not  what  brought 
it  \&  paas,  he  was  made  the  bearer  of  a  polite  re- 
quest from  my  aunt,  that  Miss  Deane  might  be 
permitted  to  favor  her  daughters  by  spending  a  day 
at  Knightswood. 

I  believe  there  was  some  demur  at  Beauchamps 
in  accepting  the  invitaticm ;  but  acceptance  did 
come,  in  the  form  of  a  queer  little  note,  so  quaintly 
written,  both  aa  to  hand  and  stjle,  that  it  narrowly 
eacaped  a  place  in  my  cousin  Harrietts  scrap-book. 
An  awful  day  it  was  for  Mary !  And  well  she  re- 
members it,  I  doubt  not,  at  this  very  time.  The 
day,  the  hour,  the  moment  came,  when,  under  the 
care  of  her  cousin  (for  so  she  habitually  called 
him)  Mary  was  to  set  forth  for  Knightswood. 
She  had  received  the  last  charge  from  her  aunt  to 
hold  up  her  head,  and  curtsey  to  Lady  Tiaeey, 
and  not  let  her  think  that  they  had  no  manners  at 
Beauchamps ;  but,  when  the  last  moment  srrived, 
no  Msry  was  forthcoming.  After  repealed  calls, 
and  some  search  upstairs  and  down,  she  was  dis- 
covered by  Mark,  seated  disconsolately,  and  with 
tearful  eyes,  on  the  top  of  a  hen-coop  m  the  poott- 
ry-yard  ;  and  it  requiited  the  exertion  of  all  Mark's 
influence,  in  their  subsequent  walk  to  Knights- 
wood, to  revive  Mary's  spirits,  and  allay  lier  feais ; 
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for  she  liad  never  seen  Lady  Tncej  aboTeonee  or 
twice  ia  her  life,  except  at  church ;  and  the  Miaa 
Traceys  were  such  fine  ladies,  and  learnt  so  many 
things !  and  she  was  suie  ihey  would  ask  her  if 
she  could  play  and  sing,  or  draw ;  '*  And  then 
French,  Mark!  If  the  gOTerness  should  speak  to 
me  in  French,  what  will  become  of  me  1" 

**  Why,  I  think  you  will  return  home  at  night, 
alive  and  well,  if  she  does,"  replied  Mark,  "  and 
laufrh  about  it  to-morrow.  Never  mind,  dear  lit- 
tle Mazy  ;  if  they  bother  yon  about  their  music  and 
nonsense,  you  may  tell  them  that  yon  hem  all  my 
pocket  handkerchiefs,  and  keep  my  gloves  so  nice- 
ly mended.  It  will  be  long  enough  before  William 
or  Fred,  get  as  much  good  out  of  their  sisters, 
as  I  do  from  my  good  little  cousin." 

"  This  is  all  very  well,"  thought  I,  "  by  way 
of  encoormging  your  good  little  cousin,"  when 
Mark  related  to  me  the  foregoing  particulars,  and 
the  difficulty  he  had  found  in  getting  Mary  within 
the  gates  of  Knightswood,  in  ajcomposed  and  ra- 
tional sute  ofmind  ;  *'  but,  afler  all,  there  can  be 
no  comparison  betweeii  a  shy,  ignorant  girl,  like 
Mary  Deane,  and  Julia  Tracey !" 

The  dreaded  visit  was  not,  I  believe,  aAer  all, 
nearly  so  bad  a  business  as  Mary  had  anticipated. 
Hamet,  to  be  sure,  who  was  a  grown-up  and  come- 
out  young  lady,  read  hard  books,  studied  geoloffy, 
and  had,  if  I  remember  right,  some  theory  of  her 
own  r^pecting  the  deluge,  put  Mary  in  a  flutter 
by  talking  to  her  about  new  works  and  talented 
writers ;  especially  as,  at  the  same  time,  she  turn- 
ed over  the  leaves  of  a  very  large  book ;  excepting 
the  Church  Bible,  Mary  had  never  beheld  anything 
so  prodigious  in  the  shape  of  a  book  before.  But 
with  the  rest  of  the  family  she  soon  felt  herself 
tolerably  at  ease.  After  that  day  Mary  occasion- 
ally visited  at  Knighiswood ;  every  time  with  less 
discomfort  to  herself,  and,  according  to  Mark's  ob- 
servations, not  whoUy  without  profit ;  Nature  had 
well  done  her  part,  and  Mary  was  not  ill-disposed 
to  do  her  own.  From  the  time  of  her  acquaintance 
with  my  cousins  she  seldom  worked  in  her  garden, 
or  gathered  hog-weed  for  the  rabbits,  without 
her  gloves,  and  absolutely  rejected  the  use  of  a 
knife  in  eating  fish. 

CBAPTIR    II 

At  the  time  of  my  leaving  Knightswood,  Mary 
was,  I  think,  about  fifteen;  Mark  Cififord  four 
Tears  older.  Their  mutual  afiTection  seemed  so  to 
nave  grown  with  their  growth,  so  deeply  to  have 
taken  root  in  the  heart  of  each,  and  so  likely  to 
ripen  into  a  full  and  lasting  attachment,  that,  as  I 
before  observed,  the  intelligence  of  Mark's  union 
with  Harriet  Tracey  took  me  by  surprise ;  but 
enough  of  these  remmiscences. 

I  resolved  on  visiting  Bath.  Julia  Tracey  was 
still  nnmarried ;  and,  although  she  had  long 
®s>aed  to  be  an  object  of  particular  interest,  she 
had  sever  been  forgotten  ;  in  short,  there  was  no 
■^yiaf  what,  after  all,  might  not  happen.  Dis- 
eovenag,  however,  that  an  old  and  favorite  ser- 
^t  of  Mrs.  GifiR)rd*s  and  whom  I  well  remem- 
bered, was  stiU  residing  at  Foidover,  I  resolved, 
before  leaving  the  country,  to  call  upon  her; 
factlv  with  a  view  to  obtain  information  concern- 
ing Mary  Dense,  of  whoae  history  I  knew  only, 
ibat,  OS  the  death  of  Mrs.  GiSbrd,  she  ,had jrone 
^  reside  with  some  of  her  father's  family.  From 
^  ptssage  in  one  of  Mark's  letters,  written  about 
»^  period,  I  feared  that  she  hsd  not  been  well 
VKevided  for  by  her  aunt ;  and  although  he  had, 


probably,  taken  upon  himself  the  care  of  relioTing 
her  from  all  embarraasraents  of  a  pecuniary  nature, 
I  could  not  but  suspect  that  there  were  other 
claims,  which,  thooffh  gaining  by  independence 
the  power,  he  had  Tost  the  inclination  to  fulfil. 
At  ul  events,  I  wished  to  learn  the  present  resi- 
dence of  Miss  Deane ;  and,  as  the  advanced  age 
and  infirm  health  of  Mr.  Penrose  had  obliged  him 
to  resign  the  care  of  his  parish  to  a  curate,  I  knew 
no  one  more  likely  than  old  Hannah  to  satisfy  me 
on  that  point. 

To  her  cotuge  I  accordingly  repaired  :  and,  on 
entering  the  neat  kitchen,  found  it  necesssry,  in 
the  first  place,  to  identify  myself  with  the  Master 
Harry  of  olden  time ;  and  next,  I  had  to  be  well 
settled  in  sn  arm-chair,  and  drink  currant  wine, 
besides  answering  a  variety  of  questions,  before  I 
could  gain,  in  my  turn,  the  slightest  particle  of 
infurmaticm.  After  a  time,  however,  Hannah  re- 
covering from  the  surprise  which  my  entrance  had 
occasioned,  recollections  of  former  days,  of  her 
old  mistress,  an4  all  appertaining  to  Beauchamps, 
prevailed.  A  strange  place  it  was  now,  she 
observed,  by  all  accounts;  for  her  part,  she  did 
not  like  to  look  at  the  tope  of  the  high  chimneys 
from  her  own  back  window,  and  therefore  it  was 
not  to  be  thought  she  should  ever  cross  the  thresh- 
old. Great  changes,  she  did  hear,  took  place 
after  the  new  lady  came ;  the  laundry  turned  into 
a  servants'-hall,  and  her  mistress'  little  breakfast- 
parlor  into  a  housekeeper's  room  ;  the  main  of  the 
old  pictures,  too,  she  wss  told,  were  stowed  away 
in  the  lumber-garret.  Seemingly  she  recollected 
my  connection  with  the  present  family,  for  she 
suddenly  checked  herself,  and,  casting  on  me  a 
glance  of  suspicion,  added,  *'  but,  then,  it  don't 
matter  what  such  as  I  think  about  it." 

After  a  moment's  silence,  she  resumed,  in 
a  more  cheerful  tone,  *'  And  you  be'nt  married, 
sir,  yetl" 

^'Pfo,  Hannah,  not  I;  the  means,  or  the  time, 
or  something  or  other,  have  always  been  want- 
ing :  and  Miss  Deane,  tell  me  about  her ;  is  she 
married !" 

**  No,  poor  dear,  more  's  the  pity." 

"  Then  amongst  all  the  young  people  whom  you 
remember  at  Beauehamps  and  Knightswood,  only 
two  have  married !" 

"  And  they  two,"  replied  Hannah,  with  some 
asperity,  *'  wern't  paired  aright." 

*'  They  were  not  paired,  certainly,  as  I  had  my-> 
self  expected  ;  I  confess  that  I  always  fancied  Mr, 
Gtfiford  more  partial  to  his  own  cousm  than  to  any 
one  of  mine.'' 

"  There  was  no  fancy  in  the  case,  nor  cousin- 
ship  neither,  for  that  matter ;  but  no  one  could  be 
off  of  loving  her,  sweet  pretty  creature  as  she 
was;  and  I  shall  always  think,  sir,  ssking 
your  pardon  for  saying  so,  that  Miss  Tracey, 
or  my  lady,  wheedled  Master  Mark  away  from 
her." 

**  I  hope  not  so,  Hannah,  either." 

"I  should  be  sorry  to  misjudge  sny  one,  sir ; 
but  with  your  lesTc,  1  will  tell  you  all  I  know  of 
the  matter ;  and  when  I  have  done,  perhaps  yon 
may  come  to  be  pretty  much  of  the  ssme  mind 
yourself."  Then,  edging  her  chair  a  little  nearer 
to  the  fire,  and  arranging  with  the  tongs  the  bits 
of  wood  of  which  it  was  composed,  she  continued 
in  a  more  confidential  tone : 

**  The  last  time  Master  Mark  left  home  for  the 
nniTersity,  he  seemed  as  fond  of  Biiss  Deane  ss 
ever.    The  day  before  he  was  to  go,  he  came  up 
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to  the  little  book-room,  that  you  may  remember ; 
or  may  be,  as  it  was  at  the  top  of  the  house,  you 
might  never  have  been  in  it.  Miss  Deane  was 
very  partial  to  that  room,  and  used  mostly  to  bide 
there,  when  not  in  the  parlor  with  my  mistress. 
There  was  a  sight  of  old  books  in  this  little  mom, 
and  had  been  from  time  out  of  mind,  however 
they  come  there :  Master  Mark  went  rummaging 
amongst  them  one  time  when  he  was  at  home  for 
the  holydays,  and  got  leave  of  my  mistress  to  have 
X  few  shelves  put  up  in  the  same  room;  after 
which  he  and  Miss  Deane  sorted  and  set  up  the 
books.  Some  of  them  they  read  together,  by 
snatches,  as  they  cnuld  find  opportunity ;  and  some 
he  sets  marks  in,  for  her  to  read  to  herself  when 
he  was  away  ;  and  many  a  time  have  I  known  her 
sit  up  there,  perishing  in  the  cold,  because  she 
would  not  anirer  my  mistress  by  taking  books  into 
the  parlor.  To  be  sore,  it  was  a  pleasant  sunny 
place  enough,  with  two  windows,  one  looking  out 
into  the  wilderness  as  then  was,  and  the  other, 
front  ways,  into  the  pleasure  ground.  Miss 
Deane  used  to  keep  her  canaries  up  there,  and  in 
the  south  window  she  had  her  myrtles  and  gera- 
niums ;  and  altogether,  as  I  was  saying,  she  took 
great  delight  in  this  room.  Well,  up  came  Mas* 
ter  Mark ;  it  happened  that  I  was  in  the  next 
room,  which  was  the  chiSa  closet,  looking  for  a 
teapot  as  my  mistress  had  been  inquiring  about : 
he  did  not  shut  the  door  after  him,  and  so,  pres- 
ently I  heard  him  say,  how  sorry  he  was  to  think 
that  this  was  the  last  day  of  his  being  at  home  for 
a  good  while  to  come.  *  Will  it  be  longer  than 
usual,  Mark  V  says  she.  He  made  answer,  that 
most  likely  it  woOld  ;  for  he  thought  next  time  he 
must  stay  op  and  read  for  his  degree.  I  think 
those  were  his  words,  though  I  did  not  rightly 
understand  their  meaning  ;  I  remember  thinking, 
there  were  books  enough  for  him  to  read  in,  if 
that  was  all  he  wanted,  without  stirring  from 
where  he  then  was.  I  knew,  by  the  sound  of  her 
voice,  when  she  answered  him,  that  Miss  Deane 
was  very  much  concerned  ;  though  she  said  he 
must,  in  course,  know  best  what  he  caught  to  do ; 
and  that,  for  her  part,  she  was  sure  he  would  not 
be  absent  longer  than  he  could  any  ways  help. 
'  Yes,'  says  he,  •  Mary,  you  may  well  be  sure  of 
that;  and  when  once  I  have  got  through  my  ex- 
aminations, I  shall  lose  not  a  moment  in  returning 
to  Beauchamps.  In  the  mean  time,'  says  he, '  you 
wijl  read  what  I  have  looked  out  for  you  ;  and  I 
have  left  some  of  my  own-  books  for  your  amuse- 
ment. I  need  not  commend  Carlo  to  your  kind- 
ness, for  you  know  the  old  saying.  •  •  •  • 
Yes,  thinks  I,  any  one  may  know  what  that 
means  ;  however,  as  I  did  not  want  to  listen  to 
such  sort  <»f  discourse,  I  contrived  to  make  a  rattle 
amongst  the  china,  that  should  let  them  know 
whereabouts  I  was  ;  not  but  what,  as  the  door  of 
the  china  ctoa^t  stood  open,  Master  Mark  might 
have  seen  me  plainly  enough  as  he  came  up  the 
stairs.  Master  Mark !  how  do  I  forget  myself: 
poor  mistress  used  to  be  always  telling  me  of  it ; 
she  said  as  I  should  never  leave  oflf  calling  her 
nephew  Master  Mark,  if  I  lived  till  he  was  as  old 
as  herself.  However,  that  did  not  come  true,  for 
I  have  found  it  easy  enough  to  say  Mr.  Gifford 
since  I  left  Beauchamps  ;  and  it  is  only  talking  of 
old  times,  sir,  that  makes  me  go  back  to  Master 
Mark." 

*'  It  sounds  very  natural  in  my  ears,  Hannah  ; 
pray  go  on." 

^*  I  have  no  more  to  say,  sir,  concerning  that 


particular  time.  When  they  knew  that  I  was 
within  hearing,  they  spoke  in  a  whisper;  and 
after  a  bit.  Master  Mark  came  oat,  ran  down 
stairs,  and  was  off  to  the  stables.  When  Miss 
Deane  passed  me  soon  after,  I  saw  that  her  eyes 
were  red,  and  that  jBhe  had  been  crying,  poor 
dear  !  Well,  sir,  things  went  on  pretty  much  is 
usual  after  Master  Mark's  departure,  and  in  coorse 
of  time  we  hoped  he  would  come  back,  and  bide 
at  home.  My  mistress  expected  no  less;  and  she 
had  the  window  curtains  and  bed  furniture  belong- 
ing to  his  room  dyed,  and  made  up  quite  hand- 
some, with  new  frmge.  Miss  Deane,  too,  was  as 
happy  and  busy  as  may  be.  She  set  his  books, 
and  everything  he  had  left  at  home,  in  order ;  and 
she  eifibroidered  (braided,  she  called  it,)  a  beaoti- 
ful  cover  for  his  writing  table  ;  it  was  a  pity,  as  I 
told  her,  it  should  be  slopped  all  over  with  ink. 
But  when  we  least  thought  of  such  a  thing,  there 
came  a  letter  from  Master  Mark,  to  say  as  how  he 
was  going  with  Mr.  Tracey  to  London  for  a  week 
or  two,  and  should  come  down  to  Beauchamps 
from  thence.  We  heard  na  more  for  three  weeks, 
and  then  he  wrote  again  to  excuse  his  biding  a 
little  longer  in  London.  He  said  as  he  was 
amongst  old  friends,  all  the  Knightswood  family 
being  in  town,  which  we  knew  before ;  and  as 
how  Lady  Tracey  wAs  very  polite,  and  invited  him 
to  all  her  grand  parties,  miss  Deane  was  sorely 
disappointed  at  hearing,  this  letter,  I  oonld  see 
that ;  and  my  mistress  was  not  over  well  pleased ; 
however,  she  soon  got  the  better  of  it,  and  said 
that,  after  all,  it  was  no  more  than  right,  that  a 
young  gentleman  of  his  expectations  shoaM  see 
^mething  of  London  life  before  be  settled  down 
in  the  country ;  and  I  know  that  she  sent  him 
up  a  handsome  present  of  money  by  return  of 
post. 

**  It  was  nigh  upon  two  months  before  Master 
Mark  came  down  to  Beauchamps  ;  and  I  noticed 
that  Miss  Deane  did  not  run  out  to  meet  him  as 
she  was  used  to  do  ;  she  was  up  stairs  when  be 
arrived,  and  there  she  stayed  for  some  little  time. 
So,  sir,  when  Master  Mark  had  been  into  the  oak 
parlor,  and  talked  a  bit  to  my  mistress,  he  came 
out  again,  and  I  met  him  in  the  passage  leading 
down  to  the  back  hall.  <  Miss  Deane,  sir,'  savs 
I, '  is  op  staira  in  the  little  book  room.'  Be 
thanked  me,  and  said  he  should  see  his  coosio 
presently,  but  he  wanted  to  know  about  a  fishing- 
rod,  that  he  had  ordered  to  be  sent  down  from 
London,  and  whether  it  was  come  safe.  I  can  say 
nothing  as  to  how  he  and  Miss  Deane  met,  but  the 
next  day  she  showed  me  a  beautiful  work-box, 
fitted  up  with  smelling  bottles  and  all  manner  of 
things,  that  Master  Mark  had  bronght  her  as  a 
present  fram  London ;  and  glad  I  was  to  see  it. 
However,  sir,  notwithstanding  the  work-box,  and 
though  he  used  to  walk  sometimes  with  hia 
cousin,  or  read  with  her,  I  could  see  a  ^reat 
change  in  Master  Mark,  and  that  neither  Miaa 
Mary,  nor  anything  else  at  Beaochamps,  pleased 
him  as  it  had  done.  My  mistress  saw  somelhiog 
of  it  too.  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  knew  her  so 
much  offended  in  my  life,  at  least  with  ber  ' 
nephew,  as  she  was  one  day  at  dinner,  concerning 
the  cooking  of  some  dish  ;  his  biding  so  long  in 
London  was  nothing  to  it ;  and  it  can't  be  denied 
but  she  had  some  reason  ;  for  everything  that  was 
sent  up  to  table  at  Beauchampe  was  cooked 
according  to  the  choicest  family  receipts.  Besides, 
•when  Master  Mark  said  that  be  preferred  thisdisb 
dressed  some  other  way,  my  mistress  thought  that 
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I^djr  Traoey  had  set  him  od  ;  bat,  for  my  part,  as 
I  told  Andrew,  I  did  not  think  that  very  likely. 
Master  Mark  naed  to  ait  a  good  deal  in  the  diniog 
parlor  by  hiroaelf— a  reading  and  writing,  aa  I  sup- 
poM  ;  till,  by  and  by,  when  Sir  William,  and  my 
laily,  and  all  the  reat  of  them  came  down  ;  and 
then  there  waa  never  a  day,  I  verily  believe,  but 
be  waa  at  Knightawood,  one  part  or  other  of  it. 
Yoor  eldest  cousin,  Mr.  Tracey,  married  beneath 
himself,  or  in  some  way  or  other  to  displease  his 
father ;  and  he  made  a-aort  of  go-between  of  Mas- 
ter Mark,  in  order  to  oSuin  Sir  Willjam^s  pardon, 
and  something,  I  conclude,  to  five  upon.  This 
might  be  one  cause  of  our  young  gentleman's 
being  so  mnch  at  Knightawood  ;  and  then  there 
WIS  always  something  ot  another  going  on  up 
there,  in  which  his  company  was  wanted ;  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  he  and  Miss  Deane  saw  but  little 
of  each  other.  Towards  the  end  of  that  uncom- 
foruUe  summer,lny  poor  mistress  had  a  paralytic 
stroke,  from  which  she  never  whollr  recovered. 
Her  memory  quite  failed  her,  and  she  was  very 
feeble  besides ;  so  she  waa  never  from  that  time 
left  abne,  either  Miss  Deane  or  myself  being  in 
constant  attendance  upon  her ;  and  I  must  do 
Master  Mark  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  was  verv 
attentive  and  dutiful  to  his  aunt,  and  more  mind- 
ful, as  it  seemed  to  me,  of  his  cousin.  Often- 
times he  would  come  into  the  oak  parlor,  and  say, 
*  Now,  Mary,  let  me  prevail  on  you  to  Uke  a  walk 
this  fine  day,  whilst  I  stay  with  my  aunt ;  and  go 

OQ,  too,  Hannah,  and  look  after  your  chickens ; 

will  hng  if  yon  are  wanted.'  I  remember,  in 
rarticalar,  one  afternoon,  that  he  had  persuaded 
Miss  Deane  to  go  out  for  a  little  aii^— my  mistress 
was  asleep,  or  in  a  doze  like,  upon  the  couch, 
with  a  large  screen  before  her,  to  shade  off  the 
light ;  and  I  was  sitting  with  my  needle-work 
oear  one  of  the  windows.  Master  Mark  having  de- 
sired me  to  Bit  atin,  and  not  mind  him,  unless  I 
wished  to  leave  the  room :  so  there  I  sat,  and  he 
took  op  the  newspaper.  I  don't  know  whether 
the  noiae  he  made  in  turning  it  backwards  and  for- 
wards d^urbed  her ;  but  presently  my  mistress 
roQsed  herself  up,  and,  •  Where  is  Mary?'  said 
•he.  ♦  Who  is  in  the  room  ?  What  are  you 
about,  Mary  V  '  Mary  is  not  here,'  said  Master 
Mark ;  *  I  thought  it  would  do  her  good  to  get  out 
in  the  air  for  a  little  while,  and  she  is  taking  a 
turn  on  the  terrace.'  '  Oh  !'  said  my  mistress,  as 
if  she  did  not  quite  understand  his  words,  and  was 
doting  off  again.  Just  then  Miss  Deane  came 
back  into  the  room  ;  she  opened  the  door  so  quietly 
that  my  mistress  did  not  hear  her,  or  know  that 
she  waa  present.  *  Mary  is  a  good  girl,'  says  she 
presently,  again  waking  up,  '  a  very  good,  dutiful 
ehild,  and  may  be  not  ao  well  provided  for  aa  she 
deserves.  I  am  too  poorly  to  do  anything  now, 
and  hate  no  hope  that  I  shall  ever  be  better,  or 
have  any  head  for  business  ;  but  what  I  can't  do, 
I  deaire  you  will,  Mark ;  whatever  you  think 
n^ht,  I  leave  it  all  to  you.'  Thoae  were  her  very 
words,  and  I  shall  never  forget  them.     Aa  for 

nr  Miss  Deane,  I  thought  ahe  would  have 
Pped;  and  Master  Mark  looked  rather  con- 
fnsed  too.  However,  he  besought  his  aunt  that 
«be  would  set  her  mind  at  rest  concerning  Mary 
psane,  who  had,  he  said,  a  double  claim  upon 
nim  for  every  service  he  could  render  her.  Had 
they  not  been  brought  op  under  the  same  roof? 
Md  had  she  not  been  to  him  all  her  life  aa  a  sis- 
^  •  Ton  may  think,  sir,  that  I  noticed  that  last 
word ;  but  my  poor  miatreas  made  no  anawer ;  she 


had  dosed  off  again,  almoat  before  he  had  done 
speaking ;  so  he  shook  Miss  Deane's  hand,  in  a 
haaty  aort  of  way,  and  went  out  of  the  room. 

**  After  a  time,  my  mistress,  to  the  surprise  of 
every  one,  seemed  to  mend.  She  could  manajie 
to  take  a  turn  on  the  terrace,  steadying  ^herself 
with  a  ataff  in  one  hand,  and  leaning  upon  Miaa 
Deane,  or  her  nephew,  or  me,  with  the  other,  just 
as  it  might  happen.  Sometimes  she  could  listen 
whilst  Miss  Deane  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible ; 
and,  unleas  she  was  very  poorly  indeed,  always 
saw  Mr.  Penroae,  who  came  up  moat  days  to  read 
prayers.  Upon  the  whole,  she  did  seem  a  deal 
more  comfortable;  and  Master  Mark  believed 
there  could  be  no  immediate  danger.  1  told  him, 
as  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  do,  that  my  mistress 
might  have  another  attack  at  any  moment;  the 
doctor  had  told  me  aa  much,  and  also  said,  that 
most  likely  the  next  would  be  fatal.  No  doubt  it 
was  a  great  confinement  to  a  young  gentleman  of 
his  a(?e,  and  very  weariaome.  So,  as  the  family 
at  Knightawood  were  going  on  a  tour,  as  they  call 
it,  into  Walea,  he  waa  persuaded  to  go  along  with 
them.  He  desired  Miss  Deane  to  write  to  him, 
especially  if  his  aunt  should  get  worse,  or  if  he 
was  wanted  at  home,  telling  her,  aa  near  as  he 
could,  to  what  post-offices  she  should  direct  her 
letters ;  and  so  he  went." 

'*  Went!"  I  exclaimed,  interrupting  Hannah. 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  I  can't  say  that  1  waa  altogether 
sorry  for  it.  I  thought  mv  mistress  might  linger 
on  for  a  good  many  weexs,  and  that,  aa  things 
then  were,  we  could  do  aa  well  without  Master 
Mark  aa  with  him ;  except  in  regard  to  carrying 
my  mistress  up  and  down  stairs;  when,  to  be 
sure,  we  were  always  glad  of  his  help.  However, 
it  was  God's  will  that  she  should  not  need 
that  or  any  other  earthly  help  much  longer 
Master  Mark  had  not  been  gone  above  ten  days, 
when,  going  to  my  mistress'  bed-side  early  one 
morning,  which  I  aiwaya  did  as  soon  as  I  awoke, 
for  I  slept  in  her  room,  I  found  her  speechless ; 
and,  before  the  doctor  could  reach  the  house,  she 
had  breathed  her  laat,  to  the  great  grief  of  us  all." 

Here  the  faithful  Hannah,  although  so  many 
years  had  passed  since  the  death  of  her  mistress, 
was  obliged  for  a  few  moments  to  suspend  her  nar- 
rative. I  expressed  myself  sorry  for  having,  by 
my  inquiriea,  occasioned  her  distress,  and  propoaed 
to  conclude  my  visit  some  other  day. 

'*  No,  sir,"  she  replied,  recovering  herself; 
'*  there  is  no  need  for  yon  to  go ;  it  does  one  good 
to  talk  it  all  over  with  such  a  kind  gentleman 
as  yourself;  one  who  was  a  friend  of  the  family, 
aa  I  may  say.  There  waa  none  of  your  name,  sir, 
that  ever  came  to  Beauchamps  like  as  you  did." 

'*  That  was  no  merit  in  me,"  I  replied.  *'  I  had 
great  pleasure  in  viaiting  there,  and  ao  would  my 
cousins,  also,  had  they  been  invited." 

"  No  doubt  of  it ;  and  then  to  have  gone  away, 
and  made  game  of  ua.  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir ; 
I  ought  not  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  your  kina^ 
folk." 

**  Nor  of  the  departed,  my  good  friend  ;  thoae  • 
to  whom  you  allude,  both  found  an  early  grave." 

"  And  that  ia  a  true  word,"  she  replied, « 
"  and  I  ahould  have  thought  of  their  untimely 
end  before  I  spoke;  but  it  is  no  harm  to  aay, . 
that  my  mistress  always  favored  you,  sir,  although  * 
she  waa  by  no  means  partial  to  the  rest  of  the  • 
family." 

'*  And  I  have  not  forgotten  her  kindneaa,  nor  * 
ever  ahall ;  that  ia  one  reason  why  I  feel  an  inter*  • 
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est  in  Miss  Deane.  Tell  roe  (if  it  reallv  is  not 
painful  to  you  to  speak  on  the  su^ect)  what  hap- 
pened next ;  and  how  poor  Miss  Deane  was  sap- 
ported  under  such  trying  circumstances." 

**  Why  just,  sir,  by  the  goodness  of  the 
Almighty ;  a  scene  of  desolation  it  surely  was ; 
but  there  was  loo  much  to  be  done  for  us  to  sit 
down  and  think  about  it.  When  I  saw  the  state 
my  poor  mistress  was  in,  I  rang  up  Dinah,  the 
housemaid,  and  desired  her,  as  soon  as  she  camCi 
to  send  off  for  the  doctor.  A  few  minutes  after, 
Miss  Deane,  having  heard  the  bell  ring  pretty 
sharply,  came  running  into  the  room,  half  dressed. 
Between  us  we  supported  my  mistress  in  her  last 
agony  ;  but,  as  1  said  before,  it  was  soon  over ; 
and  when  Mr.  Meadows  arrived,  he  said  that 
nothing  could  have  been  done  to  save  her,  if  he 
had  been  on  the  very  spot.  I  begged  of  him,  see- 
ing Miss  Deane  was  in  no  state  to  do  anything,  to 
write  to  Master  Mark,  and  would  have  sent  the 
letter  by  an  express;  but  Miss  Deane,  coming 
more  to  herself,  told  us  that  her  cousin  must  then 
be  on  his  way  home,  and  if  the  letter  were  directed 
to  Ross,  and  sent  by  the  post,  she  thought  it  would 
get  there  just  at  the  right  time  to  meet  him.  So 
that  was  done,  but  we  were  forced,  with  the  help 
of  Mr.  Meadows  and  good  Mr.  Penrose,  who  came 
up  as  soon  as  ever  he  heard  of  our  misfortune,  to 
make  some  preparations  for  the  funeral ;  hoping, 
and  expecting,  however,  to  have  Master  Mark 
(Mr.  Gifford,  I  should  say)  back,  long  before  it 
could  take  olace.  It  was  a  dismal  day  at  Beau- 
champs,  and  a  still  more  dismal  night  that  which 
followed.  We  were  got  quite  into  the  autumn, 
and  the  weather  was  stormy ;  the  rain  pelted 
against  the  windows ;  the  wind  shook  the  shut- 
ters, and  seemed  to  go  moaning  and  lamenting  all 
through  the  house.  Then,  between  whiles,  Carlo 
within  doors,  and  old  Towzer  without,  howled  so 
piteously,  one  could  not  be  off  from  thinking  that 
the  poor  beasts  were  sensible  of  the  change  that 
had  taken  place.  Sad  enough  it  was  for  all  of  us, 
but  especially  for  a  yojing  creature  like  Miss 
Deane.  Very  loth  she  was  to  go  to  bed  ;  so  I 
made  a  fire  in  the  little  dressing-room  next  to  my 
mistress'  chamber,  and  sat  with  her  there.  She 
fetched  her  large  prayer-book ;  and,  sitting  her- 
self down  on  a  low  stool  near  the  fire,  she  read  to 
me  out  of  it  several  psalms  and  collecte.  You 
remember  that  book,  sir."  "  Certainly,  if  you 
mean  the  prayer-book  that  I  gave  Miss  Deane,  jnst 
before  I  left  England.  It  had  belonged  to  mv 
father,  and,  being  too  large,  as  well  as  too  hand- 
some, for  my  use,  I  left  it,  as  a  token  of  remem- 
brance, for  Miss  Deane."  **  And  she  always  sejt 
great  store  by  it,  sir ;  my  poor  mistress,  too^ 
mightily  admired  the  book — the  print  was  so  beau- 
tiful. Well,  I  let  her  take  her  own  way,  and  sit 
up  reading ;  for  I  thought,  when  she  was  tired  out 
she  would  go  to  bed,  and  have  a  good  sleep  :  and 
so  it  proved ;  for  when  I  went  into  her  room  at 
eight  o'clock,  thinking  to  take  her  a  cup  of  tea 
from  my  own  breakfast,  I  found  her  still  asleep. 
Sorely,  however,  we  wanted  Mr.  Giflbrd.  It  was 
iikely  that  my  mistress  had  left  some  directions 
•concerning  her  funeral ;  but,  although  Miss  Deane 
knew  very  well  where  to  find  her  will,  it  could  not 
'be  opened,  nor  anything  else  done,  more  than  such 
things  as  could  not  be  delayed,  before  her  cousin 
•came  home.  In  the  mean  time,  she  wrote  to  an 
•elderly  lady  of  her  own  name,  her  father's  aunt, 
(there  was  no  one  else  she  knew  of  to  write  to,) 
^ooDoeming  her  own  loss ;  and  by  xetom  of  post 


she  got  a  very  kind  answer,  which  she  shovel 
me.  This  lady,  and  her  daughter,  invited  her  to 
reside  with  them  at  Kensington,  (which  was 
what  my  mistress  had  planned  in  her  own  mind,) 
saying,  that,  they  shoiud  be  glad  to  see  her  when* 
ever  she  liked  to  come— the  sooner,  the  bettei^ 
and  though  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  offer  her 
such  a  home  as  she  had  been  used  to,  yet  she 
should  find  that  she  was  not  left  altogether  ftiead* 
less." 

CRAPTIR  III. 

"  Well,  sir,  a  whole  week  passed  by,  and  so 
tidings  of  Master  Mark ;  we  began  to  be  anxious 
concerning  the  funeral ;  and  Mr.  Penrose  did  not 
know  what  to  advise.  He  came  up  one  afternoon, 
as  usual,  to  know  if  we  had  got  any  news,  and  that 
time  he  staid  to  take  his  tea  with  Miss  Deane. 
He  might  have  been  ^one  about  half  an  hour,  whes 
a  chaise  came  galloping  into  the  courtyard  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  Andrew  went  out ;  you  mind 
Andrew,  sir  I  *  Thank  God  you  be  come,  sir,' 
says  he.  '  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  had  never  gone, 
Andrew. '  I  heard  Master  Mark  speak  these  words 
as  he  came  into  the  back  hall.  '  Where 's  my  poor 
cousin  1  Where's  Mary!'  She  came  out  of  the 
breakfast-parlor  on  hearing  his  voice,  and  met  him 
in  the  front  hall.  Master  Mark  kissed  her ;  and, 
after  a  few  words  had  passed  between  them,  led 
her  back  into  the  parlor.  Then  he  told  her  bow 
he  had  not  reachcKl  Boss,  nor  got  the  last  letter, 
till  noon  that  very  day  ;  the  party  having  gone  fur- 
ther than  at  first  they  intended,  to  see  some  sight 
or  another :  besides  which,  Miss  Tracey,  bis  lady 
that  now  Is,  met  with  an  unlucky  accident,  and 
sprained  her  ancle,  which  had  delayed  them  on  the 
road.  I  was  in  the  oak  parlor  when  Mr.  Gifibrd 
came  in  ;  the  cofiin  had  been  brought  down  stain, 
and  placed  there  that  morning ;  lie  looked  at  the 
plate,  and  then  spoke  kindly  to  me,  sayisK  v^nr 
handsome  things  about  my  Jong  and  (aith^l  ser- 
vice ;  he  had  no  doubt,  he  said,  but  that  his  aunt 
had  acknowledged  the  same,  and  provided  for  me 
by  her  will ;  hot  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  bim 
to  contribute,  by  any  me^ns  in  his  power,  to  the 
comfort  of  my  latter  days.  Those  were  his  words, 
as  well  as  I  can  remember  them  ;  and  I  sbouM 
wrong  him  if  I  did  not  say  that  he  was  as  good  u 
his  words.  I  have  this  house,  sir,  rent  free,  fer 
my  life ;  and  a  bit  of  meadowOand  besides,  eaoogk 
to  feed  a  cow.  He  then  explained  to  me,  as  he 
had  done  to  Miss  Deane,  what  had  kept  him  on  the 
road ;  but  Miss  Traeey's  name  eame  too  often,  by 
far,  to  please  me. 

*'  Mr.  Gifford  having  had  no  dinner,  and  Miss 
Deane  eating  nothing,  to  speak  of,  for  the  last 
week,  I  had  a  trifie  of  supper  got  ready,  and  seat 
into  the  breakfast-room ;  and,  being  obliged  to 
leave  the  oak  parlor  for  something  that  was  wasted, 
poor  Andrew,  who  had  been  waiting  at  ssppcr, 
said  io  me, '  If  it  was  not  almost  a  sin  to  thiu  of 
such  a  thing  at  a  time  like  the  present,  I  slisuld 
say,  Hannu,  we  were  not  going  to  be  long  with- 
out a  mistress  here  at  Beauchamps.'  I  bade  him 
hold  his  tongue,  and  not  talk  in  that  foofish  way ; 
for  I  felt  pretty  nigh  certain  that  no  such  mistiess 
as  he  was  thinking  qf  would  ever  come  into  that 
house. 

**  The  next  day  the  will  was  read ;  and  the 
fnneral  took  place  that  same  afternoon.  It  bad 
been  Miss  Deane's  intention  to  follow  her  aast  to 
the  grave ;  she  told  Mr.  Penrose  that  soch  washer 
deeira,  and,  so  far  from  trying  to  pot  her  off  Amb 
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U,  h&  Mid  it  WM  a  decent  aod  xespectfiil  eiutoiii, 
too  mueh  laid  aside  amongst  the  gentry.  How- 
ever, when  it  came  to  the  point,  that  is  to  say,  afler 
Mr.  GiSbrd  came  home,  she  changed  her  mind ;  I 
nerer  knew  what  her  reason  might  be,  and  so  I 
sottid  not  satisfy  Mr.  Penrose,  who  wondered  not 
to  see  her  amongst  the  mourners,  and  thought  she 
mast  have  been  suddenly  taken  ill.  We  servants 
all  attended,  for  Miss  Deane  would  not  snflfer  any 
one  to  remain  with  her.  When  I  went  up  to  her 
room  afterwards,  she  told  me  she  had  written  again 
to  Mrs.  Deane,  and  fixed  for  leaving  Beanehamps 
the  day  afler  the  morrow,  as  her  aunt  had  told  her 
that  they  should  require  no  long  notice,  and  that, 
come  when  she  might,  her  room  would  be  ready  to 
receive  her.  I  asked  her  what  need  to  be  in  such 
a  burrv,  and  how  she  intended  to  travel.  She  an- 
swered me,  that  she  could  not  properly  stay  on  at 
Beaochamps,  now  that  it  was  Mr.  Gifford's  house ; 
and  that,  as  for  the  journey,  she  should  have  no 
fear  of  travelling  by  the  stage-coach  ;  especially  if 
ber  cousin  would  permit  Andrew  to  go  on  the  out- 
side, and  see  her  safe  to  Mrs.  Deane's  house.  She 
spoke  very  steadily,  till  on  my  saying  that  I  hoped 
we  might  see  her  back  again,  some  time  or  other, 
she  burst  into  tears,  and  said, '  Never !' 

'*  When,  according  to  her  orders,  I  desired  An- 
drew to  make  some  inquiry  the  next  morning  about 
the  coaches,  the  old  man  seemed  struck  all  of.  a 
heap.  '  But  there!*  says  he,  presently, '  it  won't 
be  fur  long ;  we  shall  soon  have  her  back  again ; 
it  is  not  worth  while  for  her  to  take  the  canaries, 
at  no  rate.' 

*'  That  same  evening  Miss  Deane  and  her  cousin 
had  a  long  talk  together ;  and  that  settled  every- 
thing. I  went  into  her  room,  when  she  was  going 
to  bed,  as  I  thought.  She  was  upon  her  knees 
packing  a  trank,  and  her  back  was  towards  me  ;  I 
told  her  that  I  had  given  her  message  to  Andrew, 
aod  that  he  would  do  her  errand  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning.  She  thanked  me,  but  said  that  she 
need  not  trouble  him ;  her  cousin  would  not  hear 
of  her  travelling  in  the  coach,  and  insisted  upon 
taking  charge  of  her  himself.  She  spoke  low,  and 
did  not  turn  her  head.  I  made  bold  to  say,  that  I 
hoped  everything  had  been  made  comfortable  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Gifibrd,  in  regard  to  her  fortune ; 
for  I  knew  that  my  mistress,  not  wishing  to  leave 
away  more  than  she  could  help  from  her  nephew, 
had  put  Miss  Deane  down  in  her  will  for  only 
i^SOO ;  and  I  well  remembered  also  what  she  had 
said  afterwards,  and  the  charge  ^e  had  given  Mas- 
ter Mark.  *  There  is  nothing  to  be  done,  Hannah,' 
said  she,  turning  half  round  as  she  spoke ; '  I  have 
00  need  of  anything.  My  aunt's  kind  remembrance 
of  me,  with  my  own  little  fortune,  the  interest  of 
which  has  been  accumulating  ever  since  I  was  re- 
ceived into  this  house,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  my 
whole  life — .'  Her  voice  seemed  to  fail  her,  hot 
ahe  soon  went  on :  '  I  have  sufficient  for  mv  decent 
maintenance  ;  it  is  all  I  am  entitled  to ;  all  that  I 
desire;  but  it  is  not  Mark's  fault  that  I  have  no 
more— he  has  ^ofiered — he  has  said  everything.' 
She  could  bear  up  no  longer,  but  leaning  her  face 
upon  the  trunk,  sobbed  as  if  her  very  heart  would 
break.  I  could  not  help  saving  that  her  fortune 
was  but  scanty  for  a  young  lady  like  her ;  and  as 
it  was  plain  that  my  mistress  desired  Master  Mark 
should  add  something  to  it  out  of  his  own  large  in- 
heritance, (for  my  poor  mistress  had  always  been 
a  saving  person,)  I  thought  she  had  better  let  him 
aet  aocoidinff  to  her  aunt's  wishes.  *  Oh,  no,  she 
eoold  not— ier  annt  did  not  know — Mark  would 


need  all  that  she  had  left  him,  to  keep  up  the  con- 
sequence of  the  family.'  I  wondered  to  hear  her 
speak  such  words,  but  it  was  all,  except  tears  and 
sobs,  that  I  could  get  out  of  her.  I  begged  she 
would  leave  off  packing  for  that  night,  saying  that 
I  would  help  her  in  the  morning,  or  do  it  all  for 
her,  if  she  would  allow  me.  I  then  went  and 
fetched  a  glass  of  camphor  julep,  which  I  made  her 
drink;  and  seeing  her  a  little  more  composed,  I 
prayed  her  to  undress,  for  that  I  should  not  leave 
the  room  till  she  was  in  bed  ;  and  so  she  would  be 
keeping  me  out  of  mine,  if  she  did  not  do  as  I 
wished.  She  said  that  she  would,  but  begged  of 
me  to  grant  her  a  few  minutes ;  she  promised  not 
to  keep  me  long ;  so  I  shut  the  lid  of  the  trunk, 
and  sat  down  upon  it ;  and  Miss  Deane,  seating 
herself  on  the  ground,  just  where  she  had  been 
kneeling,  laid  her  head  on  my  lap,  as  she  used  to 
do  when  she  was  a  little  child  and  wanted  me  to 
tell  her  a  story  or  sing  her  a  song.  *  I  know,' 
says  she,  presently, '  that  it  is  wrong  to  give  way 
in  this  manner ;  it  shows  great  want  of  submission 
to  God's  will.  I  have  been  taught  my  duty  as  a 
Christian,  and  now  I  must  pray  constantly  for 
strength  to  perform  it ;  then,  in  the  end,  all  must 
be  well ;  as  good  Mr.  Penrose  says,  T  have  only  to 
resign  myself,  without  murmuring  or  misgiv- 
ing, to  the  will  of  Him  who  careth  lor  the  father- 
less, for  His  word  is  sure,  and  I  shall  never  be  for- 
saken.' 

^*  The  next  day,  as  yon  may  suppose,  was  both 
a  busy  and  a  sad  one  for  my  poor  young  lady ;  but 
she  bore  up  far  better  than  1  had  expected.  In  the 
afternoon,  I  persuaded  her  to  leave  her  packing  to 
me,  aod  ahe  went  round  the  village,  visiting  the 
poor  folk,  for  the  last  time,  and  leaving  with  most 
some  .little  remembrance.  I  'II  be  bound  she  is  not 
forgotten  to  this  very  hour,  though  it  is  nigh  upon 
twelve  years  ago.  Mr.  Gifibrd  went  up  to  Knights- 
wood,  the  family  having  come  down  the  evening 
before,  and  was  there  all  the  morning.  By  and 
by  he  came  home,  and  asked  for  Miss  Deane ;  I 
told  him  she  had  gone  down  to  the  village,  and  was 
not  come  in.  '  I  wished  to  speak  to  her,'  said  he, 
'  concerning  her  journey  to-morrow.  I  had  fully 
resolved  on  accompanying  Mary  to  Kensington , 
and  seeing  her  safe  under  the  protection  of  Mrs. 
Deane,  but  I  am  obliged  to  give,  up  this  plan.  I 
dare  say  you  know,  Hannah,'  says  he, '  that  Sir 
William  Tracey  has  been  offended  with  his  eldest 
son,  Mr.  Tracey,  on  account  of  his  marriage  ;  and 
indeed  went  so  far  as  to  talk  of  never  seeing  him 
again.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  think  that  I 
have  been,  in  great  measure,  the  means  of  recon- 
ciling the  father  and  son,  and  of  prevailing  on  Sit 
William  to  receive  Mr.  Tracey  and  his  wife  at 
Knightswood :  they  are  expected  to-morrow  ;  and 
Lady  TraCey,  and  I  may  say  all  the  family,  are  de- 
sirous I  should  meet  them.  I  feel  it  impossible 
not  to  comply,  and,  snch  being  the  case,  I  propose 
that  you,  Hannah,  should  attend  Miss  Deane  on 
her  journey,  and,  if  agreeable  to  all  parties,  remain 
a  day  or  two  at  Kensington,  to  see  her  comfortably 
settled.  I  am  sure  this  part  of  the  scheme  will 
please  Mary,  and  I  shall  probably  run  up  myself, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and  see  how  she 
goes  on ;  so  that  I  think,  in  ey^ery  point  of  view, 
this  arrangement  is  preferable  to  the  first,  and 
Lady  Tracev,  with  whom  I  have  been  talking  it 
over,  is  of  the  same  opinion.'  '  Oh,  dear,  dear!* 
thought  I, '  what' next?'  But  I  make  a  terrible 
long  story  of  it,  sir,  and  may  be  you  are  tired  of 
listening." 
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This  was  added  in  conseqaence  of  my  moTing 
impatiently  in  my  arm-chair. 

" '  Oh !  heed  him  not,'  the  lady  cried, 

But  send  a  page  to  see  ; 
While  the  mass  is  sung,  and  the  hells  are  rang. 

And  we  feast  merrily." 

Thus,  if  Hannah  coald  have  understood  the  alia- 
aion,  I  should  ha^e  been  tempted  to  exclaim ;  as  it 
was,  I  assured  her,  and  with  truth,  that  I  was  much 
interested  in  her  narrative,  and  wished  her,  by  all 
means,  to  proceed. 

*'  Mr.  Gifford,  sir,  set  out  to  meet  his  cousin, 
but  in  less  than  ten  minutes  she  returned  by  her* 
self,  having  come  in  by  the  door  at  the  end  of  the 
terrace.  I  found  they  had  not  met,  so  I  told  her 
what  Mr.  Gifford  had  been,  saying ;  for  I  thought 
she  had  better  hear  of  it  from  me  than  from  him. 
She  changed  color,  and  made  no  answer  just  at 
first ;  but  presently,  with  one  of  her  pretty  smiles, 
said,  <  Well,  I  shall  not  have  to  take  leave  of  you 
quite  so  soon,  dear,  good  Hannah,  and  that  is  a  re- 
prieve.' 

'*  How  Miss  Deane  and  Mr.  Gifford  parted  I 
cannot  say,  for  I  neither  heard  nor  saw  anything 
of  the  matter :  but  part  they  did  that  night,  it  hav- 
ing been  settled  between  her  and  me  that  we 
should  set  off"  early  the  next  day.  I  saw  nothing 
of  Miss  Deane  over  night ;  she  had  begged  of  me 
to  go  early  to  bed,  and,  as  everything  was  prepared 
for  the  journey,  I  did  not  intrude  upon  her.  She 
was  up  and  dressed  by  seven  o'clock,  and  I  believe 
her  last  quarter  of  an  hour  at  Beauchamps  was 
passed  in  the  little  book-room.  We  were  off"  be- 
fore eight  o^dock,  and,  travelling  post  all  the  way, 
got  to  Kensington  sooner  than  1  had  reckoned 
upon.  The  ladies  there,  both  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, received  our  Miss  Deane  with  great  kindness ; 
they  both  seemed  sickly,  and  the  old  lady*s  sight 
was  very  bad  ;  nor  did  they  appear  to  be  well  off" 
in  the  world  ;  but  they  spoke  in  a  very  friendly 
way,  and  said  they  would  do  the  best  in  their 
power  to  make  Miss  Mary,  as  they  called  her, 
comfortable.  They  invited  me  to  stop  a  bit  at 
Kensington ;  so  I  stayed  two  whole  days,  and  then 
came  home  in  the  coach.  It  was  with  a  heavy 
heart  that  I  \h(i  my  dear  young  lady  in  such  an  in- 
ferior situation  ;  the  house  was  very  small,  and  the 
garden  scarcely  so  big  as  the  herb-bed  at  Beau- 
champs  ;  Miss  Mary's  bed-room  was  up  two  pair 
of  stairs,  and  there  was  only  one  maid-servant,  and 
a  charwoman  to  clean  on  Saturdays.  However,  it 
could  not  be  helped,  you  know,  sir." 

*'  No,"  I  replied  ;  *'  nor  do  I  see,  ander  thecii^ 
oamstances,  that  Miss  Deane  could  have  made  any 
better  arrangement.  Is  she  still  residing  at  Ken- 
sington!" 

**  Oh  dear,  no,  sir ;  they  all  removed  to  Bath 
about  two  or  three  years  after.  Miss  Deane  wrote 
me  word — for  I  have  the  honor  of  a  letter  from  her 
twice  or  thrice  in  a  year — that  the  Bath  waters 
were  recommended  for  her  cousin,  and  so  they  in- 
tended leaving  Kensington  entirely.  The  poor 
Mj  did  not  live  long — not  more  than  a  twelve- 
month, I  think,  after  they  went  to  Bath.  Miss 
Deane  wrote  to  t^ll  me  of  her  death,  and  said  be- 
sides, that,  although  her  aunt's  health  was  no 
worse,  but  of  the  two  rather  improved,  she  was 
losing  her  sii;ht  more  and  more ;  and,  it  was  to  be 
feared,  would  become  totally  blind." 

"  I  suppose,  Hannah,  you  did  not  remain  at 
Beauchamps  after  Mr.  Gifford 's  marriage." 

*'Me!  no,  sir;  Heaven  forbid!    I  stayed  no 


longer  than  Mr.  Gifford  coald  suit  himself  with  a 
housekeeper,  quite  a  grand  madam  sort  of  a  penoo 
she  was ;  and  Andrew  left  at  the  same  time  I  did. 
I  was  sorry  to  come  away  from  the  old  place, 
where  I  had  lived  in  comfort  so  many  years ;  but  1 
could  not  abide  the  wasteful  extravagant  ways  thai 
came  in  after  my  poor  mistress'  death.  No  dinner 
in  the  parlor  till  six  o'clock  at  the  very  soonest, 
and  oftener  not  till  seven.  Andrew  hated  that 
worst  of  all.  I  remember,  one  day,  the  poor  old 
man  quite  forgot  that  the  dinner  was  not  over,  and 
never  laid  the  cloth,  nor  thought  a  word  of  the 
matter,  till  he  came  into  the  kitchen  to  see  if  the 
water  was  boiling  for  tea,  and  foand  the  meat 
roasting  before  the  fire.  By  good  luck,  Mr.  Gif- 
ford was  not  come  home  from  shooting,  and  so 
there  was  no  harm  done  ;  for,  as  to  the  meat  being 
over-roasted,  it  was  no  more  than  happened  most 
days  that  he  dined  at  home ;  which  were  not  so 
many,  however,  as  he  dined  at  Knightswood. 
Andrew,  poor  man,  was  grown  very  forfretful,  that 
is  the  truth,  which  did  not  suit  Mr.  Gifford,  and 
waiting  at  dinner  in  a  new  fangled  wav  as  little 
suited  Andrew ;  and  so  they  parted.  lie  went  to 
his  own  parish,  and  lives  there  still,  though  very 
cripply,  as  I  hear,  from  the  rheumatism. 

**  A  week  or  two  before  I  left,  Mr.  GiflTord  told 
me  he  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Miss  Traoey: 
it  was  no  more  than  I  expected,  so  I  was  not  at  all 
put  out  by  the  news.  I  thanked  him  for  doing  roe 
the  favor  to  tell  me  of  it  himself,  and  wished  him 
many  years  of  happiness.  In  the  whole,  I  stayed 
on  two  months  at  Beauchamps;  and  during  all 
that  time  there  was  only  one  thing  happened  to  my 
content." 

*<  And  what  might  that  be?"  for  I  saw  that 
Hannah  paused  ooly  in  order  td  be  asked. 

**  Why,  sir,  the  day  after  I  came  back  from  Ken- 
sington, Mr.  Gifford  sent  for  me  into  the  dining- 
parlor.    *  Hannah,'  says  he,  'had  not  your  late 
mistress  some  jewels?'    *  Not  many,  sir,' I  an- 
swered ;  '  there  is  a  handsome  pair  of  diamond 
ear-rings — two  diamond  rings,'  and  I  was  going  on 
to  mention  the  rest,  but  be  interrupted  me.    *  Aie 
there  not  some  garnets?'    *  Tes,'  I  said, '  a  com- 
plete set.'     'And,'  says  he,  '  they  are  handsome, 
are  they  not  ?'    I  told  him  I  was  no  judge  of  such 
things,  but  I  had  always  understood  it  U>  be  a  fine 
set,  and  I  ofifered  to  so  and  fetch  them ;  *  indeed,  I 
would  rather,'  I  said, '  that  heshonld  take  allsach 
articles  into  his  own  keeping.'     'Well!  well!' 
said  he,  '  for  your  own  satisfaction,  you  may  put 
the  rest  of  the  trinkets  into  the  japan  cabinet,  tod 
1  will  take  the  key ;  but  keep  out  the  garnets,  pack 
them  carefully,  and  put  me  in  mind  to  take  them 
with  me  the  next  time  I  go  op  to  London ;  Ishoold 
wish  my  cousin  Mary  to  have  that  set  of  garnets.' 
I  heard  nothing  more  of  his  journey  to  LondoD ; 
hut,  before  I  left  Beauchamps,  Tthought  I  would 
pack  up  the  jewels,  that  they  might  be  ready  at 
the  shortest  notice ;  so  I  went  into  my  poor  old 
mistress'  bed-chamber,  and  took  them  ont  of  her 
bureau.    I  emptied  the  shagreen  case,  wiped  off 
the  dust  that  had  worked  into  the  creases  of  the 
satin  lining,  and  then  rubbed  the  setting  of  the g•^ 
nets  with  a.  piece  of  soft  leather.     Now,  yon  most 
know,  sir,  there  was  a  fine  dressy  thing  of  a  bouae- 
maid  had  come  in  the  place  of  Dinah  Wells :  she 
was  sister  to  one  of  the  lady^s  maids  np  at  Knighti- 
wood ;  and,  to  be  sure,  it  was  a  sight  to  see  hov 
the  cobwebs  multiplied,  and  hung  in  all  the  oo^ 
ners,  after  this  Letty  came ;  she  was  laced  so  tight 
she  could  not  have  swept  them  down,  if  she  kid 


faeon  80  minded  :— ao  she  came  into  the  room  where 
I  wa»  employed  with  the  garnets.  '  La !  Mrs. 
China,'  says  she,  *  what  fine  thinf^s  have  yuu  got 
there?'  '  Cheney  is  my  name,*  said  I;  *  and,  if 
it  makes  no  difieience,  I  should  rather  not  he  called 
out  of  it. '  '  Most  people  call  it  China  now-a-days,' 
answered  she,  tossing  her  head  as  she  spoke.  *  Bo 
theyV  said  I.  I  did  not  make  her  any  other  an- 
swer ;  so  she  took  up  one  of  the  ear-rings,  and, 
turning  it  round  hetwixt  her  finger  and  thumb, 

*  Handsome,  rather,'  says  she, '  but  quite  out  of 
fashion ;  Miss  Tracey  will  have  to  get  them  all 
new  set.'  *  She  will  never  have  need  to  do  that,' 
said  I.  'Never  have  need,  Mrs.  China?  Why, 
you  don't  suppose  that  Miss  Tracey  could  wear 
such  a  thing  as  this ;'  and  she  gave  the  ear-ring 
another  twirl  as  she  spoke.  I  answered  her,  that 
1  did  not  know  whether  she  could  or  not,  but  that, 
in  respect  to  those  garnets,  she  would  never  have 
the  chance. 

"  '  Why,  who  do  they  belong  to  then?'   asked 
Letty. 
**  *  To  your  master,'  said  I. 
'*  Upon  that,  with  a  saucy  laugh,  she  answered  ; 

*  What  belongs  to  the  master  belongs  to  the  mis- 
tress.' 

** '  May  be  so,'  I  said ;  '  but  Miss  Tracey  is  not 
goinir  to  haTO  these  garnets  for  all  that.' 

'*  The  girl  said  no  more,  but  flounced  out  of  the 
room,  slapping  the  door  behind  her.  That  even- 
ing, as  I  remembered  aiVerwards,  she  went  out, 
saying  she  was  going  up  to  Knights  wood  to  see 
her  sister.  [  took  but  little  notice  at  the  time ; 
for,  not  having  any  particular  place  in  the  family, 
nor  authority  over  the  other  servants,  I  did  not 
trouble  myself  about  their  comings  and  goings ;  hut 
I  make  no  question  that  Letty  did  go  to  her  sister, 
and  told  all  that  she  had  seen  and  heard  concerning 
the  garnets ;  and  so,  from  the  sister  it  went  to  the 
ladies ;  some  one  of  whom,  as  I  suppose,  got  the 
rights  of  the  story  out  of  Mr.  Gifibrd.  Certain  it 
is,  that,  a  day  or  two  after,  he  called  for  me  in  a 
preat  hurry.  '  Hannah,'  says  he,  as  soon  as  I  got 
into  the  room, '  have  you  packed  up  those  gar- 
nets?' 'Tea,  sir,  I  have,'  said  I;  'the  case  is 
very  securely  packed  in  brown  paper.'  '  Then 
bring  it  here  immediately,'  was  his  reply.  'I 
am  going  to  send  a  parcel  to  my  lawyer's  in  town, 
and  I  can  enclose  the  jewel-case  :  they  will  take 
care  that  it  is  safely  delivered :  Mary  shall  have 
her  aunt's  garnets.'  He  spoke  the  last  words 
quite-  in  a  passion  like ;  however  it  was  not  my 
place  to  take  notice,  so  I  made  no  answer,  hut 
went  to  fetch  the  parcel,  as  he  desired ;  and  glad 
I  was  when,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  I  saw  the 
groom  set  off  with  it  under  his  arm,  with  orders  to 
have  it  booked  at  the  coach-office." 

'*  You  most  have  felt  lonely  when  yon  first  came 
to  reside  at  Fordover,"  I  observed,  after  a  short  si- 
lence. . 

"  Not  nigh  so  lonesome  as  I  myself  expected," 
replied  Hannah.  **  Miss  Deane  had  given  me  her 
birds ;  and,  before  I  came  away  from  Beauchamps, 
I  asked  leave  of  Mr.  Gifford  to  take  Carlo  ;  for  the 
poor  dog  seemed  to  be  always  in  the  wrong  place, 
somehow,  and  got  kicked  about  amongst  the  new 
servants.  He  made  me  very  welcome  to  him,  and 
so  I  took  the  dog  away  with  me,  and  had  him  here 
till  he  died.  Mr.  Penrose,  too,  was  very  kind,  and 
often  called  in  to  see  me.   Besides  the  dog,  Mr.  Gif- 
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framed,  and  hong  up  in  the  oak  parlor,  jott  below 
the  pier-glass.  Mr.  Gifibrd  took  it  down,  and  do- 
sired  me  to  keep  it  for  a  remembrance  of  his  cousin 
Mary.  I  was  not  very  like  to  forget  her,  poor 
dear !  I  hung  it  up  over  the  mantel,  but  most  times 
keep  it  covered  over,  on  account  of  the  smoke." 

I  had  before  noticed  something,  in  form  of  a  pie- 
tore,  reverently  shaded  by  a  small  curtain  of  green 
silk,  which  now,  with  leave  obtained,  I  undrew. 
**  Ah  !"  I  exclaimed,  *'  surely  I  remember  this !" 

"I  am  thinking,  sir,  it  was  wrought  about  the 
time  of  your  leaving  the  country." 

I  could  not  immediately  reply;  my  thoughts 
were  gone  back  to  past  times,  whilst  my  eyes  were 
fixed  on  a  white  Camellia,  occupying  the  centre,  in 
a  mixed  group  of  fruit  and  flowers.  I  recollected 
the  day  when,  entering  the  oak  parlor  at  Beau- 
champs,  I  found  Mark  engaged  in  criticising  his 
cousin's  work,  especially  Sie  pattern  from  which 
she  copied.  One  flower,  in  particular,  a  purple 
China-aster,  excited  his  displeasure  ;  itwasvulgsr, 
hideous,  and  contrasted  ill  with  the  red  currants 
near  which  it  was  placed.  Nothing,  in  short, 
could  be  worse.  ^*  Was  it  not  possible,''  he  asked, 
*'to  exchange  this  objectionaole  China-aster  for 
something  better, — a  white  Camellia,  for  instance! 
Could  not  Mary  copy  from  nature?"  Perhaps,  if 
she  had  a  Camellia :  but  there  were  none  at  beau- 
champs,  white,  or  of  any  other  icolor.  I  interposed, 
to  assure  Miss  Deane  that  there  were  Camellias  in 
abundance  at  Knightswood,  and  that  I  would  with 
pleasure  supply  her  with  one  on  the  shortest  notice ; 
but  I  was  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Gifllbrd,  who  indigo 
nantly  repelled  the  idea  of  Mary's  work  being  in- 
debted to  the  gardens  of  Knightswood — as  if  they 
had  not  flowers  of  their  own,  or  could  not  have 
them,  at  least,  if  they  thought  it  worth  the  while. 
Mark  was  annoyed,  chiefly,  I  believe,  on  my  ac- 
count, and  Mary  endeaTored  to  smooth  matters  by 
suggesting  the  possibility  of  changing  the  color  of 
the  China-aster,  or  even,  perhaps,  its  very  nature, 
by  transforming  it  into  a  Crysanthemnm  ;  and  no 
one,  she  aflirmed,  could  object  to  a  Crysanthemnm, 
or  think  it  vulgar.  Mark,  howeyer,  did  not  seem 
alive  to  the  superior  merit  of  Crysanthemums ;  and 
giving  up  Mary*s  work  as  a  hopeless  affair,  took 
me  into  another  room  to  exhibit  his  own  more  suc- 
cessful preparations  for  fly-fishing.  Now,  it  so 
happened  that  Julia  Tracey  had  l^n  once  posses- 
sed with  a  transient  fancy  for  painting  flowers 
from  nature ;  to  her,  iherefore,  I  applied,  begging 
to  know  if  in  her  collection  there  might  chance  to 
be  a  white  Camellia.  At  first,  she  thought  not ; 
but  on  examining  her  portfolio,  there  came  to  light 
a  hdf-finished  flower  of  that  description  :  the  usual 
difliculty  in  shading  the  white  petals  had  occurred, 
and  Julia  remembered  giving  up  the  drawing  in 
despair.  She  offered,  however,  to  make  another 
trial,  and  finish  the  Camellia,  on  condition  of  mr 
telling  her  for  what,  or  for  whom,  it  was  required. 
This  was  soon,  but  not,  as  it  seemed,  satisfactorily 
explained .  Julia  looked  very  grave  as  she  replied, 
that  she  would  keep  her  word,  though  certainly  it 
was  not  what  she  should  have  expected  from  me; 
she  was  not  aware  that  I  took  so  much  interest  in 
Mary  Deane's  employments;  and  the  shade  of 
jealousy  which  then  crossed  the  fair  Julia's  mind 
led  to  a  certain  declaration  before  alluded  to.  Af- 
ter that  disastrous  occurrence,  it  was  some  time 
before  I  had  the  heart  to  present  my  offering  at 


ford  made  me  a  presentof  a  handsome  piece  of  em- 1  Bea«champs ;  in  fact,  I  felt  strongly  tempted  to 
broidery,  the  work  of  Miss  Deane,  and  which  my  retain  the  drawing  myself,  and  anticipated,  with 
poor  mistress  thought  so  much  of,  that  she  had  it  I  something  like  hope,  the  probability  of  the  vhit* 
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Camellia  being  a  second  time  rejected  by  the  touchy 
mistreas  of  Beauchampa.  It  was  not  to  be.  Mary 
accepted  conditionally  ;  and  I  saw  the  drawing  no 


CHAPTER   IV. 

As  I  stood,  with  my  attention  apparently  fixed 
on  the  embroidery,  how  clearly  I  remembered  all 
these  little  curcumstances !  And  those  young, 
bright  girls,  Julia  and  Mary,  to  think  that  they 
should  fade  so  much  sooner  than  a  few  trumpery 
silken  threads !  The  carnations  and  roses  were  as 
brilliant  as  when  first  wrought  by  the  skilful  fingers 
of  Mary  Deane,  and  would  continue  so,  perhaps, 
long  after  those  fingers  had  mouldered  in  we  dust. 

**  It  is  a  fine  piece,  sir,"  observed  Hannah,  who 
supposed  me  wholly  engrossed  with  the  merit  of  the 
performance ;  ^*  Mr.  Penrose  used  to  say  that  it  was 
better  worth  looking  at  thsln  a  many  paintings." 

"  I  am  quite  of  his  opinion ;  and  Mr.  Penrose 
himself— they  tell  me  he  is  at  Bath?" 

**  Yes,  sir,  he  has  gone  to  try  what  the  hot 
baths  will  do  for  his  complaint,  which  is  something 
,  of  a  palsy,  as  I  take  it." 

After  a  little  more  talk  I  got  np  to  take  leave, 
observing,  as  I  did  so,  '*  Uiat  since  all  my  old 
friends  seemed  to  be  congregated  at  Bath,  it  was 
quite  time  that  I  should  go  there  likewise." 

To  Bath  I  went,  and  at  the  close  of  a  driody, 
uncomfortable  sort  of  a  day,  found  myself  estab- 
lished at  the  York  hotel.  Hie  following  morning 
I  waited  on  my  aunt  and  oousins,  who  received  me, 
as  the  present  possessor  of  Knightswood,  perhaps 
with  a  shade  of  embarrassment,  yet  kindly ;  indeed, 
the  manner  of  Julia  was  so  cordial,  and  she  looked 
so  truly  glad  to  see  me,  that  it  went  far  to  atone 
for  the  loss  of  that  splendid  beauty  which  had  capti- 
vated ray  youthful  fancy.  Julia,  at  three-and-thirty, 
was  indeed  the  wreck  of  her  former  self;  altered 
both  in  regard  to  face  and  figure ;  the  first  had  lost 
its  bloom,  the  last  its  embonpoint^  of  which  there 
never  had  been  a  thought  too  much ;  and  though 
still  an  elegant-looking  woman,  she  was,  according 
to  the  common  phrase,  completely  gone  off.  But 
what  of  that?  Had  so  many  years  passed  in  a 
foreign  climate  produced  no  change  in  my  own 
appearance  ?  Was  I  the  same  well-looking  young 
fellow  who  had  vowed  and  protested  in  iSe  oran- 
gery? 

Julia  was  still  unmarried,  received  me  kindly, 
and,  if  a  vestige  of  her  former  partiality  had 
survived  the  wear  and  tear  of  fashionable  life, 
how  could  I  do  better  than  endeavor  to  convince 
her  that  although  the  days  of  romance  were  over, 
there  might  be  many  of  rational  and  domestic  hap- 
piness in  store  for  us?  With  such  reflections,  I 
returned  to  the  hotel  to  dress,  preparatory  to  dining 
with  my  aunt  and  cousins.  I  thought  them  at  the 
time  fraught  with  wisdom,  nor  am  I  at  the  present 
moment  seeking  to  recant. 

There  was  no  other  visitor,  and  never  shall  I 
forget  the  comfortable  sensations  of  that  first  even- 
ing in  the  Circus.  During  my  residence  abroad 
I  had  indeed  found  friends,  and  some  of  more  than 
common  excellence,  but  none  who  had  ever  known 
me  by  my  Christian  name ;  here,  I  was  once  more 
Henry,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  indeed  come  home ; 
former  grievances  and  offences  were  forgotten; 
even  later  impressions,  such  as  old  Hannah's  reci- 
tal had  produced,  faded  from  my  mind ;  I  cast  my 
eye  round  the  room-^how  cheerful,  how  thor- 
oughly comfortable  it  looked !  How  preferable  to 
the  cold,  deserted  apartments  of  Knightswood! 


They  have  taken  with  them,  thought  I,  all  thrt 
save  pleasantness  or  grace  to  that  abode.  Wbiht 
I  memtated,  Maria  talked ;  she  always  had  been  a 
taUcer ;  formerly,  her  talk,  was  of  Loi^ott,  A^ 
mack's,  archery  parties,  or  the  next  meet ;  for  both 
she  and  Harriet  had  been  mighty  riders  in  their 
day.  Now,  she  discoursed  on  charity  bazaan, 
sermons,  pastoral  aid,  and  presentation  plate.  The 
subject  matter  had  chang^,  but  the  style  was  the 
same ;  that  was  still  Maria,  now  evidently,  in  ber 
own  opinion,  the  most  serious  of  her  family.  Julia 
said  comparatively  little,  but  that  little  tended  to 
confirm  my  early  belief  in  her  better  qualities. 
Superior  to  Maria  in  understanding,  to  Harriet  in 
disposition,  the  world,  supposing  it  to  have  disap- 
pointed, had,  at  least,  failed  to  injure  either  the 
temper  or  the  heart ;.  Julia's  mind  had  remained 
open  to  good  impressions,  and  was  capable  of 
forming  a  right  judgment  of  her  past  career. 

So  it  appeared  to  me  at  a  later  period  of  our 
renewed  acquaintance ;  in  the  mean  time,  my  aoot 
was  talking,  and  I  not  attending;  it  was  neceasaiy 
to  collect  my  thoughts.  Lady  Tracey  was  recount- 
ing the  perplexities  consequent  on  her  removal 
from  Knightswood ;  the  difficulty  of  fixing  on  a 
future  home;  her  hesitation  between  town  and 
country,  between  Bath  and  London ;  and  lastly, 
the  impossibility  of  finding  a  house  anywhere  ex- 
actly to  her  mind.  Harriet  seemed  to  have  beea 
the  guiding  spirit  through  the  whole  afi^;  she 
happily  cleared  a  way  through  all  its  intricacies, 
and  eventually  established  Lady  Tracey  in  the  Cir- 
cus. But  Bath  IS  not  a  desirable  residence  in  sobh 
mer,  for  even  an  English  summer  may  be  ooea- 
sionaUy  hot.  To  some  spch  observation  of  mine. 
Lady  Tracey  agreed ;  ''but  there  could  be  no diA 
ficulty  in  disposing  of  a  few  weeks ;  indeed,  part 
of  the  ensuing  summer  would  probably  be  spent 
abroad." 

'*  Abroad !"  I  exclaimed,  *'  and  have  you  fixed 
on  the  precise  where?" 

My  aunt  replied  that  they  had  not  absolutely 
fixed,  but  thought  of  the  German  baths.  She  had 
been  almost  persuaded  to  believe  they  might  be 
serviceable  to  her  health :  Harriet  was  quite  of  that 
opinion. 

"  Do  yon  promise  yourself  much  pleasure  firoo 
this  excursion?"  I  inquired,  turning  towards  Jolta. 
'*  Have  you  ever  been  out  of  England?" 

'*  Only  for  a  very  short  time,  and  then  not  farther 
than  Paris." 

"  There  is  no  spirit  of  enterprise  in  Julia,"  ob- 
served Maria.  '*  She  has  no  zeal  in  this,  or  any 
other  cause." 

"  Why  really,"  I  replied,  "  the  present  ctoae 
seems  hardly  cause  enough  to  excite  any  veiy 
strong  emotion."- 

But  Maria,  without  listening,  continued.  "I 
think  it  would  be  a  charming  scheme  for  you  to  ac- 
company us,  Henry.  You  will  have  nothing  to  do 
in  the  summer ;  no  gentlemen  ever  have ;  and,  of 
course,  it  will  be  much  pleasanter  for  us.  Soch  is 
addition  to  the  party  may  even  reconcile  Julia  to 
leaving  England." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Julia,  taking  upon  bo*- 
self  to  rei^y,  '*  that  when  I  am  3J>road  I  shall  fiod 
much  boUi  to  amuse  and  interest  me ;  notwiib- 
standing  which,  I  must  confess  that  I  should  prefer 
staying  quietljr  at  home." 

<*  And,"  said  I,  "  after  all  my  wanderings,  I, 
too,  must  confess,  like  Julia,  a  preference  for  stay- 
ing Quietly  at  home."  ^ 

**  What  a  happy  coincidence  of  opimon !    Ton 
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will  agree  channingly  together—I  see  thai— whe- 
ther abroad  or  in  EDghmd." 

Maria  spoke  with  appaxent  thonghtlessness ;  but 
her  atster  looked  annoyed,  and  seemed  anzioaa,  hy 
•one  inquiry  reepecttng  the  mode  of  tiavelliiig  in 
Bengal  to  turn  the  oonveraation. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  etening  Maria  sum- 
moned Jnlia  to  the  pianoforte,  and  they  sanff  to- 
gether a  dnet ;  then  followed,  on  the  part  of  the 
elder  sister,  a  great^deal  of  talking,  and  looking 
for  a  certain  Irish  melody,  which  I  had  formerly 
been  fond  of  hearing  Julia  sing;  hot  who  now 
Momed  resoWed  to  remember  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter. 

'*  It  won't  i/o,  Maria ! "  The  words  were  spoken 
in  rather  a  low  tone ;  but  I  heard  them ;  and, 
frcMn  the  peculiar  smile  and  shake  of  the  head  by 
which  they  were  aoeompanied,  I  guessed  that 
Julia  referred  to  something  .more  Uian  the  lost 
melody. 

Maria  got  up ;  she  was  on  one  knee,  turning 
over  a  huge  portfolio  of  loose  music,  and  replied, 
rather  angrily,  **  Something  else  will  not  do,  that 
yott  may  be  assured  of." 

**0h !  yes  it  will,"  said  I,  though  not  knowing 
ifi  the  least  what  she  meant.  <<  If  you  can't  find 
an  old  song,  give  me  a  new  one ;  I  am  in  the 
humor  to  be  pleased  with  anything  and  every- 

'*And  with  everybody  t" 

"Yes,  Maria,  everybody;  especially  with  you 
and  Julia." 

Something,  I  forget  what,  that  was  soon  after 
said,  or  sung,  reminded  me  of  Mary  Deane,  and, 
turning  to  the  sofa,  on  which  my  aunt  was  seated, 
I  inquired  if  she  knew  that  her  former  acquaint- 
ance, Miss  Dean,  was  living  in  Bath,  and  where  she 
had  seen  her  t 

To  the  first  question,  Lady  Tracey  replied  in  the 
affirmative ;  to  the  second,  that  Miss  Dean  had  not 
called  in  the  circus ;  that  she  (Lady  Tracey)  did 
not  know  in  what  part  of  Bath  Miss  Deane  re- 
sided, and  that  they  had  never  met  accidentally. 
At  this  point  Jnlia  joined  in  the  conversation ;  she 
knew  that  Mary  Deane  and  her  aunt  lodged  on  the 
South  Parade :  she  herself  wished  very  much  to 
call  on  them,  but  had  deferred  doing  so,  in  hopes 
that  mamma  would  waive  ceremony,  and  accompa- 
ny her. 

*'Yoo  have  another  old  acquaintance  in  Bath, 
whom  you  must  visit,"  continued  Julia. 

*•  Y<m  mean  Mr.  Penrose !  Yes,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly wait  on  him." 

""  And  go  soon,  Henry,  for  he  wUl  be  rejoiced  to 
see  you  again." 

**  I  will  call  at  his  lodgings  to-morrow,  in  my 
way  to  Miss  Deane,  if  you  think  he  will  not  object 
to  receiving  an  early  visitor." 

'*  Not  in  the  least — that  is  to  say,  after  eleven 
o'clock." 

'*  You  seem  rcmarkahlT  well  informed  on  the 
subject,"  observed  Lady  Tracey. 

"  Yes,  mamma,  I  have  been  myself  to  see  the 
good  old  gentlenuin  several  times." 

••  You  have !"  exclaimed  her  mother,  in  a  tone 
which  expressed  both  surprise  and  displeasure. 

**  Dearest  mamma,  I  told  you,  if  you  remember, 
before  I  went  the  first  time." 

"  Yes,  and  what  I  told  y&u,  ought,  I  think,  to 
have  prevented  your  doing  anything  so  foolish  and 
improper." 

I  confess  that^  considering  Julia's  age,  to  say 
nothing  of  that  of  poor  old  Mr.  Penrose,  I  thought 


an  this  rather  over-stiained ;  so  I  remarked,  "  that 
at  least  there  oould  be  but  one  motive  for  such  tib- 
its,  and  that  a  purely  unselfish  onev" 

People  should  never  interfere  in  family  tiflb; 
they  are  more  likely  to  mar  than  to  mend ;  so  it 
proved  in  the  present  instance.  Maria,  with  a  pro- 
voking sort  of  smile,  looked  at  Julia,  who  colored ; 
ahe  was  very  evidently  distressed ;  and  I,  as  evi- 
dently, had  said  just  the  thin?  I  ought  not.  "  I  am 
walking  in  the  dark,"  thought  I,  "  and  must  fin4 
out  whereaboutB  I  am,  or  I  shall  stumble  at  every 
step." 

1  found  Mr.  Penrose  occupying  part  of  an  old- 
fashioned  house  near  the  Orange  Urove ;  and  the 
welcome  he  gave  me  was,  like  his  habitation,  old- 
fashioned^  and  warm.  At  first  we  talked  of  my 
concerns,  for  so  he  willed  it ;  of  India ;  the  state 
of  my  health  there ;  my  homeward  voyage ; 
Knightswood,  &c.  And  aiterwards  of  Ms  health ; 
of  the  Bath  waters ;  pumpings ;  douchings ;  time 
required  for  giving  all  remedies  a  fair  trial ;  and 
this  brought  us  easily  and  naturally  to  Fordover. 
He  had  b«en  wishing  much  to  see  me ;  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  concerning  himself  and  others ;  some 
things,  perhaps,  that  I  should  be  surprised  to  hear. 
"  It  was  next  to  impossible,"  I  assured  him,  *'  that 
I  could  hear  anything  from  such  an  old  and  valued 
friend  as  himself,  that  would  not  at  least  interest 
me."  Thereupon,  the  good  old  man  began  with 
his  own  conscientious  scruples  regarding  his  par- 
ish :  he  should  never  again  perform  his  duties  in 
it ;  that  was  wholly  out  of  the  question ;  and  he 
had  pretty  well  made  up  his  mind  to  resign  the  liv- 
ing. It  was  in  the  gift  of  Mr.  Giifo^ ;  and  if 
there  should  be  no  friend  for  whom  he  wished  par- 
ticularly to  provide,  (relation  there  could  be  none,) 
he  had  entertained  a  hope  that,  upon  his  own  rec- 
ommendation, Mr.  Norton,  his  present  curate, 
might  be  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Then  fol- 
lowed commendation  of  Mr.  Norton,  so  warm,  yet 
so  discriminating,  that  I  could  no  more  doubt  the 
merit  of  one  party,  that  the  sincerity  of  the  other. 
'<  Could^l  resign  my  fiock  to  his  charge,"  said  Mr. 
Penrose,  '*  my  mind  would  be  at  rest ;  I  should 
have  nothing  more  to  be  careful  for  in  this  world. 
And  now.  Sir  Henry,  if  you  can  put  faith  in  my 
recommendation,  and  have  no  private  objection  to 
interesting  yourself  in  this  affair,  will  you  employ 
your  influence  to  get  it  settled  according  to  my 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Penrose,"  I  replied,  "  my  influ- 
ence, supposing  me  to  have  any,  can  hardly  be  of 
service  in  this  matter.  If  Gilford  has  any  strong 
objections,  I  could  scarcely  expect  to  overrule 
them ;  and  if  otherwise,  your  own  influence  must 
be  sufficient.  Are  you  not  the  oldest  friend  he  has 
in  the  world t  Were  yon  not  his  first,  and,  as  I 
have  often  heard  him  acknowledge,  best  and  kind- 
est tutor  t  You  wrong  him,  surely,  in  supposing 
that  he  would  more  readily  oblige  any  one  living 
than  yourself" 

Mr.  Penrose  paused  before  he  replied.  *'  There 
is,  unfortunately,  an  opposing  influence :  your 
cousin,  sir,  Mrs.  Giflbrd,  has  taken  the  field 
against  me ;  and  I  fear  that,  with  her  consent,  Mr. 
Norton  will  never  become  rector  of  Fordover." 

"  Her  reason  V  I  inquired. 

'*  TTiai  it  is  yery  fit  you  should  he  made  ac- 
quainted with ;  I  have  no  desire  to  conceal  it. 
You  may  possibly  have  the  same  feeling  on  the 
subject  as  other  members  of  your  family,  and 
therefore  it  is  fair  to  apprize  you,  that  if  Mr.  Nor- 
ton should  obtain  such  an  increase  to  his  income  as 
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the  living  of  Fofdorer,  I  hare  no  doalvt,  of  his  pro- 
poeing  to  Miss  Julia  Tracey ;  nor,  to  speak  the 
troth,  much  douht  as  to  her  accepting  him." 

Now,  then,  the  mystery  was  explained ;  and  my 
soul,  as  the  Persians  say,  fell  from  the  skies ;  at 
least  it  would  have  fallen,  had  there  been  lime  for 
it  to  mount  so  high.  As  it  was,  I  will  not  deny 
that  I  heard  Mr.  Penrose*s  announcement  with  mo- 
mentary annoyance ;  I  was  considerably  surprised, 
and,  if  not  positively  disappointed,  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  it. 

*' You  are  not  pleased  to  hear  this.  Sir  Henry; 
nor  is  it  agreeable  to  the  rest  of  the  family ;  but 
wait  till  you  have  made  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Norton.  I  am  confident  that  you  will  find  him,  on 
all  points  but  fortune,  worthy  of  your  cousin ;  and  I 
have  a  great  regard  for  Miss  Julia,  too,  I  assure  you, 
and  think  her  a  very  charming  person  ;  she  will  be 
a  fortunate  one,  too,  in  ray  opinion,  if  circumstances 
admit  of  her  marrying  Mr.  Norton." 

^*  Julia's  happiness,"  I  began,  <'  if  not  the  first 
thing  to  be  considered  in  an  affiiir  of  this  nature, 
shall  always  be  cared  for  by  me ;  and  she  is  at  an 
age  to  be  safely  trusted  in  her  own  estimate  of 
what  will  most  contribute  to  that  happiness  ;  but  I 
know  the  character  of  her  sister,  and  if,  as  you  in- 
timate, she  has  set  herself  in  opposion  to  this  union, 
the  odds  are  against  us.  I  cannot  tell  what  de^e 
of  influence  she  may  have  over  Gififord,  but  it  is 
unpleasant,  and  generally  useless,  to  interfere  be- 
tween husband  and  wife." 

»•  Still,"  said  Mr.  Penrose,  "  in  a  matter  of 
church  patronage,  a  wife  should  not  presume  to 
dictate ;  it  is  highly  unbecoming."  Then,  smiling 
at  his  own  vehemence,  he  continued,  "  I  speak  like 
a  testy  old  bachelor." 

'*  And  I,  as  a  probable  member  of  that  fraterni- 
ty, do  not  feel  disposed  to  enter  the  lists  against 
you ;  I  will  go  faither,  and  say  that  there  are  a 
few  points  in  which  a  wife  should  presume  to  dic- 
tate. This,  however,  is  little  to  the  present  pur- 
pose ;  what  I  have  to  suggest  may,  with  your  ap- 
probation, prove  a  more  healing  measure.  I  must, 
however,  forewarn  you  in  my  turn ;  it  will  require 
a  sacrifice  on  your  part ;  you  must  continue  rector 
of  Fordo ver  during  your  natural  life.  Mr.  Ryder, 
the  incumbent  of  Knight  Magna,  is  likely  to  obtain 
a  better  piece  of  preferment ;  a  circumstance  which, 
as  he  cannot  hold  both,  will  oblige  him  to  resign 
his  present  living.  He  called  a  few  days  ago  to 
speak  to  me,  as  patron,  on  the  subject.  Neither 
the  living  nor  the  parsonasre  of  Knight  Magna  are 
quite  so  good  as  those  of  Fordover ;  but  both  may 
be  improved.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  pres- 
ent incumbent,  could  you  consent  to  part  with  Mr. 
Norton?" 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Penrose  decidedly, "  I  do  not 
think  that  I  could  ;  it  entirely  alters  the  case." 

**  True,  it  does  alter  the  case,  but  in  my  opinion 
advantageously.  Consider,  in  the  first  place,  how 
much  it  will  be  in  your  power  to  benefit  any-cnrate 
you  may  see  fit  to  engage.  What  an  advantage  to 
a  young  clergyman  to  learn  his  professional  duties 
under  your  guidance!  You  might,  with  God*s 
'  blessing,  train  up  another  Mr.  Norton  to  the  minis- 
try ;  and  as  to  the  emoluments  of  the  living,  they 
would  be  at  your  own  disposal ;  yours  to  give,  as 
much  as  to  keep.  Possibly  there  may  be  some 
pious  or  charitable  work  you  would  wish  to  perform 
at  Fordnver,  such  as  your  successor,  if  a  family 
ipan,  might  not  have  power  to  accomplish.  Be- 
sides," I  continued,  receiving  no  answer  from  Mr. 


Pemoee,  **jo^  most  not  think  of  Mr.  Noiloftia 
the  only  good  man  in  the  world." 

<'  A  g<XMl  man,  sir !"  replied  Mr.  Penroee,  peev- 
ishly ;  **  I  want  something  more  than  a  good  man. 
I  had  a  good  man ;  Mr.  Bro%ra  was  an  ezoeediag 
good  man,  but  he  preached  half  my  oongregatian 
out  of  Fordover  church  into  the  meetin^-lMmBe  it 
Knight  Magna." 

*' I  am  afraid,  my  dear  sir,  we  an  rather  oat  of 
order  in  that  parish ;  hut  give  us  Mr.  Norton,  and 
we  shall  amend  our  ways.  With  regard  to  my 
cousin,  in  case  of  her  becoming  his  wife,  I  need 
scarcely  observe  how  preferable  to  her  would  be  a 
residence  at  Knight  Magna ;  unless,  as  one  en 
scarcely  venture  to  hope,  such  a  change  abonld 
take  place  in  her  siBter*s  feelings  as  would  render 
their  very  close  vicinity  to  each  other  desirable. 
At  all  events,"  I  continued,  after  a  mementos  si- 
lence, "  you  will,  I  am  sure,  kindly  weigh  what  I 
have  said,  and  think  over  it.  And  if,"  added  I, 
'*  which  is  possible,  Mr.  Rider  should  be  diaip- 
pointed  in  his  expectations,  we  will  try  what  caa 
be  done  in  your  way."  I  then  took  leave,  for 
Mr.  Penrose  seemed  weary,  and  as  if  he  wished  to 
be  alone. 

"  So  this  was  Julia's  reason  for, wishing  me  to 
pay  our  old  friend  an  early  visit ;  and  she  thinks 
that  I  can  assist  Mr.  Norton  in  regard  to  Fordover 
— ^but,  Lord  bless  her !  when  did  she  ever  know 
Harriet  relinquish  a  point  on  which  she  had  set  her 
mindl  A  woman  of  that  sort  runs  down  her 
game ;  she  keeps  on  and  on,  till  her  vkstiro  fall  at 
her  feet  from  very  weariness.  No.  Knight  Mag- 
na— that  must  be  our  object,  if  Mr.  Ryder  leaves. 
As  to  entirely  rebuilding  the  parsonage,  I  am  in 
doubt ;  perhaps  they  may  not  like  to  wait  so  long 
— ^it  certainly  ought  to  be  made  to  front  the  other 
way."  . 

Full  of  such  thoughts  and  schemes,  I  would 
rather,  at  that  time,  have  declined  a  visit  to  Miss 
Deane,  or  any  one  ;  hut  I  proceeded,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  found  myself  on  the  South  Parade.  Yes, 
there  they  were ;  at  least,  so  I  guessed  ;  an  infirm 
old  lady  in  a  Bath  chair,  and  a  younger  lady  walk- 
ing by  the  side ;  yet  it  was  possible  they  might  not 
be  the  persons  I  sought.  We  met — we  nearir 
passed  each  other,  for  I  was  irresolute — bat  the 
young  lady  chanced  to  turn  her  head  ;  I  caugrht  her 
eye,  and  that  glance  confirming  my  conjecture,  I 
ventured  to  address  her. 

There  was  no  mistake ;  it  was  indeed  Marv 
Deane,  who,  though  not  at  the  first  moment  leeot- 
lecting  me,  was  no  sooner  assured  of  my  identity, 
than  her  countenance  became  radiant  with  th^ 
pretty  smiles  commemorated  by  old  Hannah,  sod 
she  imnnediately  presented  me  to  her  aunt. 

I  attended  them  during  the  remainder  of  Mis. 
Deane*s  airing,  and  afterwards  to  their  lodgings. 
We  talked  of  course,  and  that  very  soon,  of  Hao- 
nah  ;  indeed,  I  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  her. 
Mary  listened  with  an  interest  that  made  her  fine 
dark  eyes  glisten  with  emotion ;  but  her  masoer 
was  perfectly  composed,  and,  sooner  than  I  ex- 
pected, she  turned  the  discourse  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Beauchamps,  to  speak  of  her  pres- 
ent protectress ;  the  general  advantages  of  Bath  lo 
persons  circumstanced  like  themselves ;  particular 
recommendations  of  that  locality — so  cheeifal,  so 
warm  and  sunny  for  her  aunt,  (she  did  not  say  that 
at  times  the  heat  was  almost  insupportable  to  be^ 
self,)  and  so  short  a  distance  from  the  abbey. 

Mrs.  Dean  was  not  slow  in  her  own  ackoowl- 
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I ;  she  gare  Mary  some  jkriffin;  oommiauon 
to  take  her  from  the  room,  and,  during  her  short 
afaeanoe,  assured  me,  that  she  felt  it  to  be  the 
crowning  mercy  of  a  good  ProTidence,  which  had 
watched  over  her  during  a  long  life,  that  this  dear 
child  should  have  been  consigned  to  her  care.  '*  It 
wss  scarcely  to  be  expected,"  she  observed,  with 
great  simplicity,  '*  that  one  so  lovely  and  so  love- 
able,  one  so  likely  to  be  sought  after,  should  have 
had  a  home  to  seek,  or  have  found  one,  during  so 
many  years  under  her  roof."^*'  She  is  a  dear,  good, 
■fiectionate  child  to  me,"  concluded  the  old  lady, 
**  and  God  will  reward  her  for  it  in  his  own  way 
and  time." 

Mary  soon  returned  to  the  room,  which  her  ab- 
sence, and  Mrs.  Deane's  blindness,  had  enabled  me  to 
sorvey  with  some  attention.  The  furniture, though 
neat,  was  but  that  of  a  common  lodging-house  ; 
yet  an  air  of  comfort,  almost  of  elegance,  pervaded 
the  apartment.  A  few  sprigs  of  myrtle  and  ge- 
ranium' filled  a  small  flower  vase,  and  decorated  the 
ttble,  on  which  also  might  be  seen  some  of  those 
ftncy  articles  ladies  delight  to  fabricate.  Books, 
too,  there  were,  such  as  Mary  loved  ;  the  gradual 
collection  of  one,  whose  means  scarcely  permitted 
the  indulgence.  On  a  little  table,  in  company 
with  a  venerable  looking  quarto  Bible,  I  could  per- 
ceive the  prayer-book,  my  own  gift;  and  above 
this  table,  suspended  from  the  wall,  was  a  small 
drawing  in  a  maple  frame.  It  looked  like — what 
on  close  inspection  it  proved  to  be — Julia  Tracey's 
Camellia.  dvlX  why  thus  carefully  preserved  by 
Mary  Deane?  She  had  doubtless  grieved  with 
Mark  over  my  expulsion  from  Knightswood — had 
felt  for  and  pitied  me ;  I  seemed  to  understand  it 
all. 

Poor  Mrs.  Deane  had  few  acquaintances  in 
Bath.  Neither  her  health  nor  circumstances  ad- 
mitted of  her  giving  entertainments,  and  Mary, 
in  consequence,  had  few  opportunities  of  mixing 
in  society.  She  must  have  partaken  very  spar- 
ingly of  what  are  termed  the  pleasures  of  life ;  the 
warm  afiections  of  her  young  heart  had  been 
chilled,  and  her  best  years  devoted  to  patient  and 
unwearied  attendance  on  the  sickly  and  infirm; 
yet  it  would  seem  as  if  a  life  of  obscurity  and 
selfHienial  were  more  favorable  to  the  preservation 
of  beauty,  than  one  of  prosperity  and  worldly 
amnsement ;  for  although  Mary,  like  Julia  Tracey, 
had  lost  the  bloom  of  youth,  there  was  no  worn  or 
haggard  look  in  the  countenance,  nothing  of  ema- 
ciation in  the  figure.  **  What  a  very  pretty  person 
is  Miss  Deane !"  was  my  observation  on  rejoining 
the  party  in  the  circus,  and  in  reply  to  certain 
inqairies  as  tn  how  1  had  passed  the  morning. 

"  Yes,"  said  Julia,  **  she  is  a  very  pretty  per- 
son, and  one  of  the  youngest  looking,  for  her  age, 
that  I  am  acquainted  with." 

** Her  age  is  nothing,"  remarked  Maria ;  "but 
where,  pray  Julia,  have  you  seen  her  of  late?" 

"  I  found  her  sitting  one  morning  with  Mr.  Pen- 
rose." 

"Mr.  Penrose,"  I  observed,  "  seems  to  be  in 
especial  favor  with  you  ladies;  is  he  confessor 
general,  or  particular,  Julia  1" 

With  a  conscioos  laugh,  she  replied,  "  Oh,  by 
no  means  general ;  Miss  Deane  and  I  consider  him 
^  exclusively  our  own,  and  confide  in  him  accord- 
ingly." 

My  aunt  did  not  look  sweetly  on  her  youngest 
daughter;  yet  I  found,  when  occasion  offered  for 
conversing  with  her  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Norton, 
that  time  had  produced  its  customary  etfect ;  that, 


in  regard  to  her  daughters,  she  was  more  indiflhr- 
ent  to  their  establishment  in  life— in  regard  to  hei^ 
self,  more  solicitous  of  repose.  We  shall  do  well 
enough,  thought  I,  if  we  can  but  bring  Harriet  to 
reason.  M^  aunt  is  not,  in  her  heart,  much 
averse  to  this  match ;  and  nobody  ever  thought  of 
minding  Maria.  At  any  rate,  as  the  Gifibrds 
are  expected  in  Bath,  we  must  soon  know  the 
worst. 

In  the  mean  time  Julia  and  I  had  more  than  one 
confidential  discourse,  generally  in  our  way  to,  or 
from,  the  South  Parade.  I  found  her  moderate  in 
every  wish  ;  unworldly,  to  all  appearance,  in  every 
thought,  and  she  found,  as  she  was  well  entitled 
to  do,  an  assured  friend  in  her  cousin  Henry.  I 
have  said  that  Julia  called  with  me  on  Marv 
Deane ;  Lady  Tracey  also  left  cards ;  afUr  which 
Mary  was  induced,  chiefly  by  the  persuasion  of 
her  aunt,  to  accept  an  invitation  to  dine  in  the  cir- 
cus. There  were  present  one  or  two  other  guests, 
well-bred,  agreeable  people;  and  it  gave  me 
pleasure  to  see  Mary's  diffidence  and  disinclination 
to  the  visit  gradually  give  place  to  more  agreeable 
sensations.  It  was  the  triumph  of  natural  good 
taste  and  g^ood  sense,  aided  by  the  fostering  kind- 
ness of  Julia,  who,  considering  Mary  as  especially 
her  own  guest,  paid  her  more  than  usual  attention. 
Both  appeared  to  advantage ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  Mary's  air  and  manner  so  simple,  so  un- 
usually truthful,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
combined  with  so  much  natural  grace,  that  to  in- 
dififerent  observers  she  must  have  been  the  most 
attractive  of  the  two.  The  following  day  was 
productive  of  two  interesting  events,  and  in  the 
right  order  of  time :  the  morning  brought  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Ryder,  acquainting  me  with  the  favora- 
ble termination  of  his  aflfair,  and  the  evening  was 
distinguished  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gif- 
ford.  Mr.  Penrose,  good  man,  had  resigned  him- 
self to  his  fate ;  it  remained  now  to  see  how  Har- 
riet would  submit  to  hers — how  she  should  recon- 
cile herself  to  the  prospect  of  a  brother-in-law,  ex- 
emplary in  his  own  character,  and  the  choice  of  a 
sister  who,  in  the  account  of  the  world,  had  not 
too  much  time  to  lose.  Mark  GiflTord  and  I  re- 
newed our  acquaintance  with,  I  believe,  equal 
pleasure,  rejoiced  in  our  near  neighborhood  to  each 
other,  and  looked  forward  to  all  but  daily  meet* 
ings. 

He  was  not  greatly  altered  in  any  respect ;  a 
little  more  consequential  in  manner  perhaps,  at 
least  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  but  almost  as 
young  and  handsome  as  ever ;  in  yooihfulness  of 
appearance  he  bad  decidedly  the  advantasre  of  us  all. 
I  availed  myself  of  our  first  after  dinner  tete-a-tete  to 
acquaint  him  of  my  knowledge  of  Julia's  attach- 
ment, and  my  own  designs  in  favor  of  Mr.  Norton. 
He  heard  with  surprise  of  the  expected  vacancy  at 
Knight  Magna,  but  seemed  mostly  struck  with  the 
extraordinary  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Norton  in  find- 
ing two  individuals,  Mr.  Penrose  and  myself, 
equally  desirous  of  preferring  him  to  a  living. 
Under  this  change  of  circumstances,  however,  he 
expressed  himself  well  satisfied  with  Julians 
choice :  "  very  glad  that  the  aflfair  should  be 
brought  to  so  happy  a  conclusion,  especially 
through  my  means  ;"  that  is  to  say,  without  any 
annoyance  to  himself.  **  For  his  part,  he  did  not 
think  Julia  likely  to  have  a  better  offer;  Mr.  Nor- 
ton was  himself  an  exceedingly  gentlemanlike  per- 
son ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  what  did  it  signify! 
People  could  not  expect  all  their  connexions  to  be 
Plantagenets ;"  thus  leaving  me  to  infer  that,  in 
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Bpite  of  his  well-somtding  name,  Mr.  Norton's  es- 
cutcheon was  of  doubtful  origin.  Mark  concluded 
by  assuring  me  thai  he  should  do  his  best  to  make 
Harriet  view  things  in  the  same  light ;  as  to  the 
aooomplishment,  however,  of  this  desirable  bbject, 
he  did  not  appear  extremely  sanguine;  ladies 
being,  so  he  averred,  apt  to  form  nnreasonable 
expectations.  The  effect  of  Mark's  communica- 
tion was  visible  when  I  next  entered  the  presence 
of  his  wife,  by  the  token  of  a  scowling  brow,  and 
cold  ungracious  manner :  ^<  It  was  the  climax  of 
folly,"  she  observed  to  Maria,  before  I  was  well 
out  of  hearing,  **  just  as  Henry  Tracey  had  re- 
tamed  to  England-^and  unmarried."  The  pelting 
of  this  storm  fell  the  most  heavily  on  my  aunt  and 
Maria,  certainly  the  two  least  guilty  of  sanctioning 
the  present  aspect  of  affairs.  Julia  was  too  well 
satisfied  with  them  herself,  too  sure  of  Mr.  Nor* 
ton's  fidelity,  to  need  support,  and  Mark  prudently 
kept  out  of  the  way.  We  spent  most  of  our  time 
together,  and  together  we  called  on  Mary  Deane. 
If  a  slight  blush  suffused  her  cheek  in  shaking 
hands  with  Mark  Gifford,it  was  all  of  emotion  she 
displayed;  her  manner  was  unembarrassed,  and 
whatever  she  might  once  have  felt  or  suflfered,  it 
expressed  nothing  but  a  kindly  interest  in  his  wel- 
fare. 

CHAPTER  y. 

Mrs.  Giflbrd  ought  to  have  accompanied  us,  but 
she  was  not,  as  has  been  intimated,  in  the  most 
gracious  humor,  and  before  she  could  at  all  recover 
herself,  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Norton,  ostensibly  to 
visit  his  rector,  completed  her  disgust,  and  she  re- 
solved on  an  immediate  return  to  Beauchamps. 
Harriet  would  fain  have  carried  her  husband  away 
with  her,  but  Mark  had  made  up  his  mind  to  stay 
out  the  week  for  which  they  originally  came. 
Mr.  Norton  arrived  in  Bath  a  few  hours  after  Mrs. 
Gififord's  departure ;  his  first  business  was  to  call 
on  me,  his  next  to  wait  on  Lady  Tracey ;  in  the 
course  of  the  following  four-and-twenty  hours  he 
was  visiting  in  the  circus  as  one  of  the  family  :  I 
am  afraid  Mr.  Penrose  had  but  little  of  his  com- 
pany. A  very  short  absence  from  his  parish  was 
all,  however,  that  Mr.  Norton  could,  at  that  time, 
allow  himself;  so  difficult  is  it  for  a  man  with  any- 
thing more  than  a  nominal  profession  to  find  time 
for  courtship ;  and,  accordingly,  he  and  Gifford 
left  Bath  together,  on  such  friendly  terms  as  be- 
came the  new  position  in  which  they  stood  towards 
each  other;  Mark  thus  leaving  to  his  lady  the 
whole  task  of  doing  the  unpleasant.  Harriet  pri- 
ded herself  on  a  good  many  things,  perhaps  above 
all  others  on  consistency;  it  was  a  favorite  word 
with  her,  and  no  wonder,  since  it  closed  the  dcN>r 
to  all  misgivings.  For  myself,  I  continned  for 
several  weeks  in  an  unsettled  state,  hovering  be- 
tween Knightswood  and  Bath;  Mark  Gifford, 
more  than  once,  expressed  his  astonishment,  what 
could  induce  any  man,  who  had  a  horse  to  ride, 
and  knew  how  to  ride  him,  to  leave  the  country  in 
fine  open  weatlier  (meaning  of  coarse,  dull  and 
drizzly  weather)  he  had  no  idea ;  he  declared  that 
my  visits  to  Bath  were  more  frequent  than  Nor- 
ton's ;  for  his  part,  he  could  not  understand  it.  In 
the  mean  while,  Mr.  Norton  was  zealously  endea- 
voring to  get  his  own  place  at  Fdrdover  supplied 
to  the  rector *s  satisfaction ;  whilst  that  point  re- 
mained unaccomplished,  he  seemed  to  bear  a 
grudge  against  his  own  improving  prospects ;  and 
when  reluctantly  he  consented  to  ioin  Mr.  Ryder 
and  myself  in  a  walk  round  the  glebe  of  Knight 


Magna,  ^ye  snch  evident  sjrmptoraa  of  i 
ing  the  time  as  worse  than  lost,  that  I  foresaw  ths 
entire  charge  of  his  worldly  prosperity  most  event- 
ually rest  upon  Jnlia. 

In  the  course  of  the  ensaing  spring,  however, 
all  things  connected  with  the  change  of  duties  be- 
gan to  shape  themselves  into  order;  a  new  and 
promising  curate  was  engaged  for  Fordover,  a  new 
rector  presented  to  Knight  Magna  and  some 
progress  was  made  in  new  modelling  the  dd  par- 
sonage. 

Julia  Tracey's  engagement,  when  once  de- 
clared, was,  of  course,  canvassed  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  by  her  friends  in  general,  and  her  Bath  ac- 
quaintance in  particular ;  some  spoke  of  it  as  a 
pis  oiler  on  her  part ;  some,  as  a  ^evous  mistake 
on  that  of  Mr.  Norton  ;  whilst  a  third,  and  moie 
lenient  party,  discovered  immediately,  by  the  color 
of  her  dress,  or  the  shape  of  her  bonnet,  that  Miss 
Julia  Tracey  would  make  an  admirable  clergy- 
man's wife. 

"Well,"  said  I,  after  some  remark  of  this 
nature  had  been  repeated  by  Maria,  **  I  hope  and 
believe  she  'Will ;  but  I  shall  never  desire  to  be 
told  of  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1" 

**  Why,  exactly  what  I  say ;  if  Julia  endeavors 
according  to  my  expectation,  to  do  her  own  work 
quietly  and  unostentatiously,  we  shall  hear  very 
little  of  the  matter;  if,  on  the  contrary,  she  fseia 
to  be  talked  about,  I,  for  one,  shall  conclude  she 
does  too  mnch." 

'*  I  do  not  understand  how  a  clergyman's  wife 
can  do  too  much  in  her  parish." 

"  In  her  husband ^s  parish,  I  presume  yoomean. 
Well,  I  incline  to  believe  she  may ;  at  all  events, 
though  very  willing  that  Norton  should  hive  a 
helpmate,  I  am  not  anxioos  to  provide  Knight 
Magna  with  a  redaress.^^ 

<'Do  you  not  think,"  inquired  Julia,  "that 
where  there  is  what  you  call  a  rectoress,  it  is  very 
much  the  fault  of  the  rector  ?" 

"  Sometimes,  no  doubt." 

*'  Besides,  when  you  have  been  longer  amongst 
us,  you  will  find  that  other  parties  are  more  tn 
blame  than  either ;  and  that  both  the  clergyman 
and  his  wife  have  often  much  to  endore  from  the 
interference,  or,  in  other  ways,  vexatious  conduct 
of  their  lady  parishioners ;  even  my  .own  limited 
circle  of  acquaintance  comprehends  many  snch 
oflfenders,  each  and  all  of  whom  would  fain  be  rec- 
toresses." 

'*  That  is  an  unfortunate  state  of  things ;  but  we 
shall  manage  better  at  Knight  Magna.  There 
will,  at  least,  be  no  lady,  rich,  or  fanatical  to 
insult  the  rector,  or  provoke  the  indignation  of  his 
wife." 

**  No,"  replied  Julia,  with  an  expressive  smile, 
"  I  have  no  fear  of  that ;  Lady  Tracey  will  come, 
not  as  a  hindrance,  but  a  blessing ;  and  the  sooner 
she  comes  the  better." 

"  You  have  not  favored  us  with  your  opinion," 
said  I,  addressing  Mary  Deane,  who  had  been 
present  during  the  foregoing  discussion  ;  '*  yet  I 
thought,  more  than  once,  that  you  were  about  ts 
speak." 

*'  I  am  scarcely  competent  to  give  one;  hot  I 
was  thinking  that  the  wife  of  a  clergyman  can 
have  no  such  easy  part  to  perform,  as  is  generally 
supposed ;  especially  if  belonging  herself  to  s  high 
class  in  society.  How  ranch,  in  that  ease,  she 
must  fear  to  secularize  her  husband,  or  to  biiog, 
by  means  of  her  own  family  connexions,  toomoeh 
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orite  world  into  his  quiet  punonage!  of  oosiae, 
I  am  Boppoaing  her  to  be  a  ▼ery  oooMuentioosper- 

•OB." 

"  Is  that  a  hint  for  me  V  inquired  Julia. 

*'  No,  for  we  have  before  oonveraed  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  know  that  you  a^ree  with  me ;  indeed, 
you  nnderataod  my  meaning  better  than  I  can  ez- 
preaatt.'* 

**  Well,  I  airree  with  yon,  so  far  as  to  allow 
that  clergymen  *8  wives  do  sometimes  seem  to  con- 
sider themselves  and  their  husbands  too  much  in 
the  light  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  pn/y ;  as  persons 
qnalified  to  receive  and  return  visitsf entitled  to 
live  in  a  -jertain  style  of  gentility,  and  to  have 
everything  about  them  as  comfortable  and  wellap- 
poioted  as  their  means  will  admit ;  but  I  cannot 
promise  to  come  up,  even  in  imagination,  to  your 
sundud  of  perfection,  or  to  have  the  fear  of  seeu- 
ktising  perpetually  before  my  eyes." 

'*  I  think.  Miss  Deane,  we  may  defy  my  cousin 
Julia  to  do  her  worst ;  I  cannot  conceive  a  more 
Qopromising  subject  for  coDVersation  to  worldly- 
mindedness  than  our  friend  Norton;  it  would 
be  far  more  easy  to  imagine  him  addressing  his 
newly-married  wife  in  the  language  of  Greorge 
Herbert.*' 

**  I  believe,"  replied  Maryi  "  I  remember  the 


issage  to  which  you  allude, 

**Uo  you,  iodeed?  I  should  have  supposed 
Inak  Walton  too  old  and  too  quaint  an  autfior  for 
your  perusal." 

"  For  many  years  of  my  life  I  had  no  choice  but 
between  old  books  or  none ;  and  in  spite  of  their 
quaint  dry  style,  and  unpleasant  looking  print,  I 
donbt  if  any  reading  has  since  afforded  me  so  much 
enjoyment.'' 

*'As  you  both  so  well  remember  this  matri- 
monial charge,  perhaps  one  or  the  other  will  have 
the  goodness  to  repeat  it  for  my  edification." 

<<  Miss  Beano  will,  I  hope." 

Bot  filary,  with  a  blush,  declined ;  alleging  her 
fear  of  not  repeating  the  passage  correctly. 

"  Then  I  most  rely  on  my  own  memory,  which 
I  un  sure  will  serve  me  as  to  the  sense,  though  it 
may  not  extend  to  the  exact  order  of  the  words. 
'Too  are  now,'  said  the  Rev.  George  Herbert  to 
bis  wife  (the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  both  of  fami- 
ly ud  fortune,)  '  a  minister's  wife,  and  must  so 
hs  forget  your  father's  house  as  not  to  claim  pre- 
cedence over  any  of  your  parishioners ;  for  you  are 
to  know  that  a  priest's  wife  can  challenge  no 
place,  nor  precedence,  but  such  as  she  may 
pnrebase  by  her  humility;  and  I  am  sure  that 
place  so  purchased  do  best  become  them.'  " 

"  You  see,"  said  Mary,  addressing  Julia,  *'  that 
if  you  thought  me  unreasonably  austere,  I  was  at 
least  advocating  no  new  doctrine." 

"  But  I  did  not ; — ^I  believe,  that  is,  you  recom- 
mend not  a  parUcle  more  austerity  than  you  would 
yourself  practise."  T 

"  Ah !  I  do  not  know  ;  I  have  mixed  too  little 
in  the  world  to  be  a  fair  judge  of  difficulty  or  ex- 
pediency. One  is  often  at  a  loss — ^I  am  sure  it 
would  be  so  in  the  case  we  have  been  supposing, 
to  determine  how  far  even  a  right  principle  ought 
to  be  carried." 

'*!  suppose,"  observed  Maria,  "there  is  not 
much  danger  of  carrying  right  principles  too  far ; 
but  this  Mr.  Herbert's  principle  cannot  be  a  ri^ht 
one,  for  you  see,  everybody  is  agreed  in  thinking 
^  a  clergyman  ought  to  marry  as  soon  as 
possible ;  in  fact,  what  is  a  clergyman  without  a 
wjfoV 
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**  What  is  he?"  I  repeated ;  "  why  a  bachelor, 
Ifttppose." 

<*  A  bachelor !  what  a  queer  old-fashioned  ex- 
pression !  But  he  is  much  worse  than  that.  A 
clergyman  who  does  not  marry  might  as  well  be  ft 
monk  at  once;  it  is  ooite  papistical.  I  assure 
you,  Henry,"  continued  Maria,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, "  that  I  know  a  most  talented  man,  a  ma|^ 
nificent  preacher  too  he  is,  and  he  declares  that  if 
the  clergy  generally  were  not  to  marry,  they 
would  take  to  living  in  dens  and  caves,  feed  on 
roots,  and  go  about  with  long  beards,  and  hair 
^either  brushed  nor  combed." 

**  Mv  dear  Maria  !  this  would  indeed  be  dread- 
ful. But  pray  explain,  for  I  confess  I  do  not  un- 
derstand how  the  anathema  of  this  talented  gen- 
tleman applies.  What  have  the  infelicities  of  a 
single  life  (rather  highly  colored,  you  roust  allow) 
to  do  with  the  endeavors  of  a  married  clergyman 
to  ffttide  his  wife  in  that  which  he  considered  the 
pamofdotyT' 

"And  who,  do  you  ima^ne,  in  these  days, 
would  consent  to  be  so  guided?  What  chance 
would  there  be  for  any  clergyman  who  adopted  these 
strange  notions  to  marry  at  all  ?  He  most  put  up 
with  some  farmer's  daughter  for  his  wife,  or,  at 
least,  the  daughter  of  a  poor  curate,  who  might 
think  it  preferable  to  going  out  as  governess ;  but 
no  lady,  with  the  habits  and  ideas  of  one,  would 
consent  to  give  up  her  proper  place  in  society  ;  I 
am  sure,  if  Julia  allows  herself  to  be  talked  into 
anything  so  nonsensical,  I  shall  blush  to  hear  of 
it.^' 

"  I  am  afraid,"  replied  her  sister,  "  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  Julia's  putting  any  one  to  blush  by 
her  too  great  humility." 

"I  do  not  feel  so  sore  of  that;  such  strange 
ideas  seem  to  have  got  into  your  head  of  late,  that 
I  would  answer  for  nothing.  It  is  possible  you 
may  be  found  some  day  notably  employed  in  darn- 
ing stockings,  or  up  to  your  elbows  in  flour,  mak- 
ing apple  dumplings.  Will  it  not  be^a  charming 
sight,  Henry?" 

"  Oh,  that  must  depend  upon  two  circumstan- 
ces ;  the  necessity  of  the  task,  and  the  skill  dis- 
played in  its  performance.  However,  to  speak 
seriously,  you  may  believe  that  it  never  can  be  my 
wish  to  see  Julia,  or  any  other  lady,  degraded  into 
a  mere  household  drudge,  or  affecting  useless 
singularity ;  but  surely  it  is  not  degrading  the  par- 
son's wife  (forgive  the  homeliness  of  the  term)  to 
wish  that  she,  like  her  husband,  should  choose  a 
more  excellent  way  than  that  of  every-day  life 
amongst  ourselves  ;  and,  in  consequence,  that  she 
should  be  content  to  live  habitually — ^now  mind, 
I  do  not  say  uninterruptedly — apart  from  a  very 
worldly  world;  for  in  truth,  my  dear  cousin,! 
fear  its  pomps  and  vanities  are  much  more  real,  as 
well  as  far  more  tempting  than  the  dens  and 
caves  you  were  pleased  to  threaten  us  with,  but 
now." 

*'  The  very  mention  of  them  a  second  time 
alarms  Miss  Deane,"  observed  Julia;  for  Mary 
now  rose  to  take  leave ;  '*  or  is  it  a  vision  of  my 
bad  cookery  which  makes  you  look  as  if  you  had 
already  staid  too  long?" 

Mary  laughed,  as  she  replied,  that  it  was  of  her 
aunt^s  dinner  she  was  thinking ;  not  to  delay 
which  she  must  hasten  home. 

**  Oh !  true,"  replied  Julia,  glancing  at  her 
watch ;  '*  three  o'clock  is,  I  know,  Mrs.  Deane'» 
dinner  hour ;  and  it  is  now^I  will  not  tell  you 
how  much — past  two.     Well,  I  shall 
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Henry  at  the  same  time,  for  Maria  is  presently 
^oing  out  with  mamma,  and  I  have  a  letter  to 
write." 

The  marriage  of  Julia  and  Mr.  Norton  took 
place  one  fine  morning  in  the  month  of  May ;  bnt, 
conscious  of  my  own  ignorance  in  rctfard  to  such 
matters,  and  not  knowing  right  from  wrong, 
whether  the  wedding  was  graced  by  the  presence 
of  too  many  or  too  tew,  or  whether  the  breakfast 
table  had  too  much  or  too  little  upon  it,  I  shall 
confine  my  observations  to  the  appearance  of  the 
bride.  Julia,  during  the  last  few  months,  had  im- 
proved in  health,  and  in  her  bridal  attire  she  looked 
both  young  and  handsome— handsome  enough  to 
remind  me  of  former  times,  young  enough  to  be 
the  wife  of  a  man,  who,  whatever  his  real  age 
might  be,  looked  considerably  older  than  herseu. 
The  Nortons  went  immediately  to  Knight  Magna, 
.  where  it  had  been  an  object  of  agreeable  interest 
to  me  to  get  things  into  order,  and  make  such  im- 
provement as  the  time  permitted.  The  rest  was 
to  be  left  to  Julia's  choice  and  discretion ;  for  al- 
though her  husband  had  taste  enough  to  see  that 
an  iSizabethan  Parsonage,  with  sloping  roof  and 
tall  chimneys,  was  a  more  picturesque  object  than 
a  canister-shaped  building  enclosed  in  a  verandah, 
he  displayed  such  complete  ignorance  with  regard 
to  interior  arrangements,  that  we  consider^  it 
most  safe  to  entrust  him  only  with  the  building  of 
the  new  school-house.  He,  good  man,  acquiesced 
most  readily  in  the  decision;  for  no  one  could 
think  more  humbly  of  his  savoir  faire,  in  matters 
..of  domestic  convenience,  than  he  did  himself. 

Having  established  Julia  at  the  Rectory,  it  was 
;  ray  next  concern  to  provide  a  lady  for  the  Mansion. 
At  what  time  I  began  to  think,  that  of  all  ladies 
(none  would  suit  me  so  well  as  Mary  Deane,  I  do 
rnot  intend  to  specify ;  neither  shall  I  mention  the 
»e9:aet  number  of  weeks  which  intervened  between 
:my  seeking  and  obtaining.    It  was  a  double  bosi- 
iness,  for  there  were  two  ladies  to  be  sought  and 
.won  ;  and  truth  obliges  me  to  confess,  that  I  found 
rthe  aunt  more  ready  to  accept  me  than  the  niece. 
'Not  that  Mary  pretended  not  to  like  me,  when  she 
iknew  all  the  time  that  she  did  ;  she  was  never,  in 
iher  whole  life,  guilty  of  affectation  or  insincerity ; 
but  she  was  troubled  with  doubts  and  scruples, 
•which,  originating  in  her  own  modest  and  disinter- 
.ested  nature,  prevented  her  seeing  the  general  fit- 
ness of  things,  or  judging  fairly  of  her  own  quali- 
ifications  fur  conferring  happiness.     She  yielded, 
however,  at  last,  thereby  saving  both  herself  and  I 
I  me  a  world  of  trouble  ;  since,  to  persevere  till  she 
.did  so,  was  my  first  and  last  determination.    On 
my  next  return  to  Knightswood  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tiAm  of  acquainting  Hannah  with  the  joyful  news 
.of  our  engagement,  and  the  still  more  joyful  hope 
'   .of  its  speedy   termination.     Her  happiness  was 
beyond  what  I  can  attempt  to  describe ;  nothing 
but  my  own  could,  I  believe,  exceed  it.     Even  to 
hear  talk  of  such  a  thing,  she  observed,  made  her 
feel  almost  young  again  ;  whereupon  I  had  little 
difficulty  in  persuading  her  that  she  was  at  least 
quite  young  enough  to  take  a  journey  to  Bath,  in 
Older  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony.     It  was  fur- 
•ther  ai^reed,  according  to  a  plan  devised  by  Mary, 
ithat  Hannah  should  remain  with  old  Mrs.  Deane 
.during  our  wedding  tour,  and  finally  attend  her  to 
Knightswood,  where  the  poor  blind  lady  was  in 
rfuture  to  find  a  home. 

If  Mary  and  I  had  few  friends  to  rejoice  in  our 
lODion,  there  were  at  least  none  who  had  power  to 
limpede  it ;  that  Lady  Tracey  or  Maria  should  in 


their  hearts  approve  of  a  bride  who  Inrouglit  i 
dowry  nor  connexion,  was  not  to  be  expected,  bot 
they  were  ready  with  their  outward  civOiiies,  and 
the  latter  even  accompanied  Mary  to  the  altar. 
Perhaps  none,  in  their  different  ways,  took  greater 
interest  in  the  event  than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gifibrd ;  ta 
the  lady  it  revived  a  subject  of  bitter  disoontent, 
and  filled  up  the  measure  of  my  offences.  Harriet 
could  only  forgive  my  accession  to  the  family  hon- 
ors on  condition  of  my  sharing  them  with  her  sis- 
ter ;  and  I  have  never  stood  clear  of  blame  in  that 
matter,  although  Julia  herself  wanted  mo  not. 
'*  As  to  Mary  Deane,  she  did  not  know  how  it  was, 
hut  she  never  could  endure  her."  Mark,  on  the 
contrary,  was  eager  in  his  congratulations ;  he  nei- 
ther could  nor  would  be  restrained  from  expreaaing 
his  satisfaction  ;  and,  when  all  was  done  and  over, 
warmly  declared,  that  no  marriage,  since  his  own, 
had  ever  afforded  him  so  mucSi  pleasure.  The 
saving  clause  was  well  put  in,  but  failed  to  soothe 
the  wounded  feelings  of  his  wife.  Alas!  aproed 
and  intolerant  spirit  still  presided  at  Beaochamps ; 
and  the  faults  of  old  Mrs.  Gifford  (redeemed  m  her 
by  some  sterling  good  qualities)  showed  yet  egUer 
in  Harriet.  And  what  wonder  that  it  shonld  be 
so?  The  tendency  of  a  mere  worldly  edncatioQ 
had  been  to  harden  the  heart,  and  increase  natmal 
defects  of  character ;  instructed  in  ^CTerything  ra- 
ther than  the  self-denying  reqnirementsof  a  Chria* 
tian  course  of  life,  resting  upon  anything  rather 
than  the  promises  which  should  be  its  support,  and 
taught  to  view  all  things  with  a  reference  only  to 
worldly  advantage — ^the  result  was  snch  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  such  as  might  justifY  ooain 
believing  that  ignorance  itself  could  produce  no 
worse.  But  let  us  turn  from  Harriet  to  gentler 
spirits — Julia  and  Mary.  They  took  to  each  other 
kindly  from  the  first,  and  every  succeeding  month 
has  seemed  to  strengthen  their  mutoal  regud.  In 
fact,  notwithstanding  the  merits  of  their  respective 
husbands,  they  are  of  opinion  that  neither  could 
possibly  get  on  without  the  other.  Mary  is  sup- 
posed to  be  less  versed  in  the  science  of  entertain- 
ing company,  arranging  dinner  parties,  and  such 
like  affairs,  than  Julia,  who,  in  return  for  her  hints 
on  etiquette,  receives  from  my  wife  lessons  in  do- 
mestic economv.  ' 

Nothing  could  be  more  favorable  to  the  advance 
of  each  in  knowledge,  than  the  providential  decree 
which  placed  them  in  their  present  positions ;  Jo- 
lia,  as  Lady  Tracey,  could  have  had  little  to  lean, 
whilst  Mary  wou)d  have  entered  on  her  duties  at 
the  Rectory  perfect  in  habits  of  usefulness  and  self- 
denial  ;  and  let  no  one,  from  the  latter  admissioD, 
infer  that  Norton,  under  such  a  change  of  circoffl- 
stances,  might  have  been  the  gainer.  What  can 
be  better  than  the  best?  and  that,  in  her  husbaod^s 
eyes,  is  Julia.  Norton,  as  an  article  of  faith,  may 
believe  in  the  natural  imperfection  of  his  wife,  and 
I  suppose  he  doet ;  but  it  is  a  belief  general,  de- 
scending not  to  particulars.  Saint-like  in  his  own 
life  and  conversation,  he  yet  is  mortal  man ;  and 
Julia's  devotion  to  himself  makes  whatever  she 
does,  or  leaves  undone,  to  be  "  wisest,  virtuonsest, 
discreetest,  best."  Even  when  she  deludes  her- 
self with  hopes  of  a  visit  from  our  old  friend,  Mr. 
Penrose,  because  he  has  promised,  if  he  ever  shaQ 
have  strength  for  the  journey,  to  be  her  guest  at 
Knight  Magna,  Norton  does  not  undeceive  her; 
and  when  I  hint  at  the  hopelessness  of  such  ei- 
pectation,  he  only  answers  me  that  Julia  has  let 
her  mind  upon  it.  No  clouds  have  hitherto  ob- 
scured the  sunshine  of  married  life  at  Knightswood, 
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•r  Knight  Magna :  Harriet  has  been  absent ;  her 
rtxed  spirit  sought  first  the  immediate  and  natural 
Tslief  or  the  London  season,  and  finding  at  its  close 
her  core  still  incomplete,  she  made  arrangements 
fi>r  accompanying  Lady  Tracey  and  Maria  abroad. 
Fans  had  been  snbstitated  for  the  German  baths, 
bat  beyond  Ronen  the  party  advanced  not.  Har- 
riet there  (band  the  masters  she  required  for  her 
giris ;  and  the  society  of  the  place,  which  included 
some  old  acquaintance,  proveasuffieienUy  agreeable 
to  arrest,  from  time  to  Ume,  their  further  progress. 
Ifaxk,  though  by  no  means  rejoicing  in  the  scheme, 
gATo  a  relactant  consent,  and  accompanied  his  wife 
sod  daughters  across  the  water;  not,  however, 
without  conditioning  for  the  acceptance  of  Julia's 
oflbr  to  take  charge  of  two  younger  children,  des- 
tined to  remain  at  home.  Fine  little  boys  they 
are ;  and  when  freed  from  the  restraint  of  embroi* 
dered  vests,  were  delighted  to  trundle  their  small 
barrows  after  the  old  gardener,  himself  an  incum- 
brance bequeathed  by  the  Ryders  to  their  succes- 
sors. Every  day  was  adding  to  their  stock  of  hor- 
tiealtnral  knowledge,  when,  lo !  the  enlargement 
of  the  drawing-room,  by  means  of  throwing  out  a 
bow  towards  tne  garden,  gave  a  sudden  change  to 
their  thoughts,  and  inspired  them  with  a  vehement 
taste  for  masonry.  They  have  become,  in  conse- 
queoce,  happier  and  dirtier  than  ever.  Meanwhile 
their  6ther  soon  wearied  of  Rouen  ;  with  true 
John  Bullism  he  resented  the  necessitv  of  speaking 
French  ;  longed  for  his  own  home,  his  &rm,  and 
his  dogs ;  called  himself  a  hundred  fools  for  hav- 
ing left  them ;  and  finally,  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  returned  to  Beauchamps.  There  he  waits, 
without  visible  impatience,  the  summons  of  his 
lady,  whom  he  has  engaged  to  re-conduct  to  Eng- 
land. Tet  Giffbrd  is  certainly  fond  of  his  children 
^-he  believes  himself  to  be  (ond  of  his  wife ;  and 
if  not  a  perfectly  happ^  man,  he  has  at  least  no 
plea  for  considering  himself  a  disappointed  one. 
Brought  up  from  childhood  to  identify  his  own  im- 

Krtance  with  that  of  Beauchamps,  and,  I  need 
rdlj  observe,  to  overvalue  both,  the  impression 
remained,  in  a  great  degree,  indelible.  The  disci- 
pline of  a  public  school  might  repress,  the  excite- 
ments or  the  studies  of  college  life  for  a  time  su- 
persede, but  the  settled  ambition  of  his  heart  was 
to  raise  an  ancient,  though  decayed,  family  to  that 
rank  amongst  the  provincial  aristocracy,  which  he 
supposed  it  to  have  originally  occnpied.  The  Gif- 
foras,  whatever  else  they  might  have  lost,  had  re- 
tained their  acres;  the  last  lady  of  the  manor 
brought  some  money  into  the  family,  and  saved  a 
good  deal  more,  so  that,  at  her  decease,  Mark  found 
himself  in  possession  of  wealth,  with  an  unincum- 
bered and  improvable  estate.    He  wanted,  in  short. 


nothing  but  an  alliance  of  the  right  sort  to  realise 
his  brightest  hopes ;  and  the  advances  of  the  Tracey 
fiimily  oroved,  under  such  circumstances,  irresist- 
ible. One  sacrifice  was  indeed  inevitable,  but,  the 
price  once  paid,  all  other  desires  of  his  heart  were 
fulfilled ;  and,  as  disappointment  came  not,  so  nei- 
ther did  repentance  ;  why,  in  the  reckoning  of  the 
world,  should  it  comet  The  same  of  life,  how- 
ever, at  Giffbrd's  age,  is  usually  not  more  than 
half  played  out;  and,  amidst  all  its  manifold 
changes,  there  yet  may  come  a  time  for  retrospec- 
tion. 

Unpleasant  rumors  have  lately  reached  us  re- 
specting Maria;  she  is  said  to  be  receiving  the 
addresses  of  an  Irish  gentleman,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic ;  and  her  letters  to  Jnlia,  in  their  altered  and 
nnprotestantrlike  tone,  give  some  probability  to  the 
report.  As,  however,  the  first  mention  of  such  a 
falling  away  on  the  part  uf  a  Church-of-England 
lady  proved  a  serious  shock  to  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Norton,  and  drew,  even  from  his  mild  nature, 
a  grave  rebuke  of  all  aiders  and  abettors  in  such 
slander,  the  subject  has  never  been  renewed  in  bis 
presence.  We  wait,  not  without  anxiety,  but  in 
submissive  silence,  for  further  intelligence.^ 

A  word  or  two  more  of  ourselves,  and  I  have 
done ;  yet  what,  can  I  say  that  you  have  not  already 
imagined?  The  apartments  of  Knightswood  are 
no  longer  cheerless  and  deserted,  and  you  will  con- 
clude that  Giffbrd  and  the  Nortons  are  our  most 
frequent  guests ;  also,  that  old  Mrs.  Dcane  has 
every  comfort  that  her  infirm  state  of  health  can 
require,  or  enable  her  to  enjoy.  Hannah  has  re- 
turned to  her  own  cottage,  where  the  frequent 
presence  of  Lady  Tracey  seems  to  obliterate  all 
past  resentments.  She  is  pleased  to  see  her  some- 
times accompanied  by  the  little  GiSbrds ;  and  de- 
clares herself,  let  us  hope  truly,  in  peace  and  char- 
ity with  all  the  world. 

That,  in  oirr  general  hospitalities  at  Knights- 
wood, we  satisfy  the  expectation  of  our  neighbors, 
or  folly  replace  those  to  whom  we  have  succeeded, 
I  dare  not  affirm  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  we  are  happy  . 
in  ourselves,  and  in  those  amongst  whom  we  chiefly 
live.  With  such  friends  above  all,  with  such  a 
home,  I  can  have  but  one  remaining  wish,  and  that 
it  rests  with  you  to  gratify.  Linger  not  at  the 
Cape,  but  come  to  England— come  to  Knights- 
wood. If  you  can,  get  up  by  the  way  a  little  taste 
for  ecclesiastical  architecture,  in  order  that  you 
may  take  some  interest  ih  our  plans  for  rebuilding 
the  church  of  Knight  Magna ;  but  at  all  events 
come.  You  are  partial  enough  on  one  subiect  to 
satisfy  even  my  wife  ;  orthodox  enough  to  be  ap- 
proved of  by  Norton  ;  and  rich  enough  to  be  tole- 
rated at  Beauchamps. 


The  Shells. — A  father  returned  from  the  sea- 
coast  to  his  own  home,  and  brought  with  him,  for 
his  son,  some  beautiful  shells,  which  he  had  picked 
up  on  the  shore.  The  delight  of  the  boy  was  great. 
He  took  them,  and  sorted  them,  and  counted  them 
over.  He  called  all  his  playfellows,  to  show  them 
his  treasure  ;  and  they  could  talk  of  nothing  but  of 
the  beautiful  shells.  He  daily  found  in  them  new 
beauties,  and  gave  each  of  them  a  name.  But,  in 
a  few  months,  the  boy's  father  said  to  himself,  **  I 
will  now  give  him  a  still  higher  pleasure  ;  I  will 
take  him  to  the  coast  of  the  sea  itself.  There  he 
win  see  thousands  more  of  beautiful  shells,  and 
may  choose  for  himself."  When  they  came  to  the 
beseh,  tho  boy  was  amaxed  at  the  multitude  of 


shells  that  lay  around,  and  he  went  to  and  fro,  and 
picked  them  up.  But  one  seemed  still  more  beau- 
tiful than  another,  and  he  kept  alwavs  changing 
those  he  had  gathered  for  fresh  shells.  In  this 
manner  he  went  about  changing,  vexed,  and  out  of 
humor  with  himself.  At  length ,  tired  of  stooping, 
and  comparing,  and  selecting,  he  threw  away  all 
he  had  picked  up,  and  returning  home  weary  of 
shells,  he  gave  away  all  those  which  before  had 
afibrded  him  so  much  pleasure. 

Then  his  father  was  sorry,  and  said,  "  I  have 
acted  unwisely ;  the  boy  wss  happy  in  his  small 
pleasures,  and  I  have  robbed  him  of  his  simplic- 
ity, and  both  of  us  of  a  gratification." — Krum- 
macher. 
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Prom  Sbarpe't  MafuJiM. 
A   LEGEND  OP   1746. 

The  following  story  is  gathered  from  an  inter* 
estmg  narrative  published  by  Miss  Porter  many 
years  ago.  The  incidents,  to  which  we  have  con- 
fined ourselves,  were  told  her  by  a  lady  of  rank, 
who  assured  her  that  every  circumstance  was  strict- 
\j  true,  and  well  known  to  a  member  of  her  own 
family. 

The  scene  of  this  remarkable  adventure  was  a 
castle  in  Argyleshire,  now  in  ruins,  but  at  that 
time  (the  ;rear  1744-5)  inhabited  by  a  Scotch  laird 
and  his  sister.  This  gentleman,  on  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother,  had  recently  retired  from  foreign 
service,  and  returned  to  Scotland,  brinfifing  with 
him  his  young  sister,  who  bad  been  educated  in 
France.  For  some  months  their  time  passed  plea- 
santly in  scenes  and  habits  of  life  new  to  boti)  of 
them ;  but  afler  this  the  young  lady  observed  with 
concern  that  her  brother's  spirits  became  depressed, 
and  that  his  natural  cheerfulness  was  changing  into 
an  expression  of  habituid  gloom  and  melancholy. 
Herself  of  a  remarkably  timid,  gentle  character, 
she  had  no  power  to  contend  agamst  his  growing 
depression,  and  her  spirits  sank  with  his,  till  at 
length,  to  relieve  her  own  troubled  and  anxious 
fears,  as  well  as  in  the  hope  that  another  might 
have  more  skill  to  chase  away  her  brother's  gloom 
than  she  had  found  herself  to  possess,  she  per- 
suaded him,  with  some  difficulty,  to  allow  her  to 
invite  a  friend  to  pass  some  months  with  her. 
This  young  lady,  somewhat  older  than  herself,  and 
free  to  act  according  to  her  own  wishes,  in  pity  for 
her  poor  friend's  loneliness  and  evident  anxiety  of 
mind,  consented  to  comply  with  her  entreaties,  and 
shortly  a(\er  arrived  on  her  promised  visit.  There 
was  a  great  contrast  in  the  character  of  the  two 
friends ;  Miss  Mackaj,  which  is  the  name  of  our 
heroine,  possessing  m  a  remarkable  degree  the 
oouAge,  energy,  and  strong  understanding,  which 
her  young  hostess  wanted,  but  the  want  of  which, 
in  her  case,  was  atoned  for  by  great  kindness  of 
heart,  and  a  most  sweet  and  affectionate  temper. 

She  was  not  long  in  confiding  to  her  friend  the 
change  in  her  brother  which  had  caused  her  so 
much  uneasiness ;  and  Miss  Mackay's  keen  obser- 
vation very  soon  led  her  to  suspect  that  his  evident 
depression  was  owing  to  some  painful  or  dangerous 
secret  which  weighed  heavily  on  his  mind.  Act- 
ing on  this  conviction,  she  endeavored,  by  every 
kind  and  unobtrusive  attention,  to  win  his  esteem 
and  confidence ;  the  only  means  by  which  she 
could  hope  to  be  of  real  service.  During  her  stay 
at  the  castle,  many  accidental  circumstances  oc- 
curred to  bring  out  her  extraordinary  qualities.  On 
one  occasion  especially,  when  the  house  where 
they  happened  to  be  visiting  look  fire,  the  laird 
could  not  but  be  stnick  bv  her  oourase,  and  extra- 
ordinary presence  of  mind.  This  led  him  volunta- 
rily to  seek  her  society,  instead  of  giving  way  to 
the  habits  of  lonely  musing  which  had  lately  grown 
upon  him ;  so  that  his  sister,  rejoicing  in  this 
ohaAge,  and  attributing  it  only  to  one  cause,  began 
to  form  high  hopes  that  the  friend  she  loved  ^t 
in  the  world  might  one  day  become  her  sister. 
Miss  Mackay,  however,  understood  his  manner 
better,  and  being  very  sure  that  admiration,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,«had  no  part  in  his 
feeling  towards  herself,  she  was  at  liberty  to  pursue 
her  plan  of  kindness  towards  him. 

His  sister^s  timidity  and  delicate  health  did  not 
allow  her  to  venture  on  horseback ;  but  Miss  Mac- 


kay was  glad  to  be  Able  to  explore,  onder  his  es- 
cort, the  neighboring  country,  and  tbos  she  bud 
fresh  opportunities  &r  observing  his  deportmest 
Among  the  possible  causes  for  his  depreasioD,  she 
began  to  suppose  him  the  victim  of  seoondrsight, 
(a  belief  still  prevalent  in  Scotland,)  an  opinion 
which  was  one  day  mnch  strengthened,  when,  n 
reaching  a  height  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
sea,  she  heard  him  exclaim  to  himself,  *'  laee,  I 
see  the  bloody  issue  !*' 

At  these  words,  Miss  Mackay  boldly  stepped 
forward,  and,  allowing  the  nature  of  her  sos{»ciao8 
to  transpire,  entreated  biro,  if  he  coold  tnisl  io  her 
kindness  and  regard,  and  ^e  could  io  any  way  re- 
lieve or  assikt  him,  to  say  what  it  was  that  weighed 
so  heavily  on  his  mind ;  adding,  that  though  the 
could  not  claim  a  sister's  right,  yet,  in  his  case,  a 
sister's  very  anxiety  and  affection  might  prevent 
her  being  an  equally  safe  confidant. 

Thus  urged,  he  owned  that  he  had  a  secret, 
though  not  of  the  nature  she  had  hinted  at,  nor  hit 
^one ;  that  it  was  one  fraught  with  difiiculty  and 
danger,  yet  in  which  she  might  be  of  the  greatest 
service,  if,  as  he  believed,  she  had  courage  for  the 
part  that  might  be  assigned  to  her,  and  was  wining 
to  incur  the  risk  to  which  she  would  render  herself 
liable.  He  then  asked  if  she  was  willing  to  hev 
this  secret,  under  the  solemn  premise  never  to  re- 
veal it  to  any  one. 

She  answered,  "  If  yoor  secret  contains  nothing 
against  the  commandment  of  God,  and  the  well-be- 
ing of  my  country,  I  am  here  ready  to  hear  it,  ke^ 
it,  swear  to  it." 

He  assured  her.  that  there  was  nothing  in  it 
which,  as  a  religious  Scotchwoman,  she  might  not 
lend  her  hand  and  heart  to ;  but  that  he  mnst  not 
tell  it  then ;  adding,  with  solemnity,  that  there  «u 
but  one  place,  and  one  hour,  in  which  he  shoold 
feel  it  safe  to  reveal  it— that  hour  was  twelve 
o'clock  of  the  same  night,  and  the  place  of  meeting 
the  smaller  door  of  the  last  quadrangle  of  the  cas- 
tle, whence  he  would  conduct  her  to  the  spot  where 
the  secret  was  to  be  told. 

Having  full  reason  to  trust  his  assurances,  she 
promised  to  obey  these  directions,  though  not  with- 
out some  apprehensions  as  the  time  appointed  drew 
near.  She  succeeded,  however,  in  concealing 
those  feelings  from  her  young  friend.  The  day 
passed  as  usual ;  and,  as  the  clock  struck  ten,  they 
separated  for  the  night.  Resolving  not  to  alarm 
herself  unnecessarily,  by  dwelling  on  the  singular 
interview  which  was  before  her.  Miss  Mackay  sat 
down  to  read  till  it  was  time  to  leave  her  room. 
Then,  wrapping  herself  in  her  plaid,  she  knelt 
down  for  a  few  moments  to  ask  a  blessing  on  her 
enterprise ;  as  the  clock  struck  twelve  she  opened 
her  door,  and  lightly  descending  the  stairs,  and 
threading  the  mazes  of  a  long  and  intricate  pas- 
sage, she  let  herself  out  by  a  back  door  into  one  of 
the  open  courts.  From  thence  she  made  her  way 
through  other  deserted  passages,  and  roofless  po^ 
tions  of  the  building,  till  she  entered  the  roost  dis- 
tant quadrangle,  where  stood  the  great  tower.  Bj 
the  light  of  a  small  lantern,  which  she  kept  care- 
fully turned  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  inhab- 
ited part  of  the  castle,  she  saw  the  laird  was  wait- 
ing for  her  at  the  appointed  spot.  In  silence  be 
bowed  his  head  as  she  came  up  to  him,  and,  lean- 
ing the  way,  proceeded  to  a  door  at  the  foot  of  tbe 
tower.  This  he  opened  with  a  small  Vej,  ana 
having  entered  at  the  bottom  of  a  spiral  stairease, 
locked  the  door,  and,  turning  to  her,  asked,  is  a 
low  voice,  if,  in  spite  of  such  almost  awful  preean- 
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tioDftp  ske  HiEl  adhoied  to  her  fiztt  TOBoIndon— en- 
treatingf  her,  if  she  felt  any  fear,  to  return  at  once. 
The  hour,  and  the  strange  mystery,  for  a  moment 
dannted  her  apirita ;  but,  Bammonin^  her  oourage, 
she  answered  holdly,  that  she  would  go  through 
with  what  she  had  undertaken. 

From  the  first  landing-place,  they  turned  into  a 
long  suite  of  apartments,  which  occupied  the  whole 
of  that  aide  of  the  building.  They  were  large  and 
deserted.  In  some  the  windows  were  entirely 
shaken  out,  in  others  they  were  loose  and  shaking. 
la  the  last  chamber,  which  was  smaller  than  the 
meoeding  ones,  and  the  windows  of  which  were 
better  secured,  the  laird  stopped,  locked  the  door, 
and  warning  hia  companion  to  remember  all  he  did, 
pressed  hia  foot  upon  the  spring  of  a  trap-door, 
which  immediately  started  up.  He  then  guided 
her  down  a  ateep  flight  of*  stone  steps  into  a  vault, 
eridently  ronning  fu  under  the  castle.  Here  he 
paoaed,  and  pointing  to  a  large  iron  chest,  begged 
lua  companion  to  reat  upon  it,  while  he  should  ex- 
plain all  she  had  seen,  and  tiy  to  secure  her  aid  in 
a  good  eanae. 

He  then  told  her  of  the  projected  invasion  of 
Scotland  by  him  whom  she  had  bieen  taught  to  con- 
nder  the  son  of  her  rightful  king,  and  that  he  was 
shortly  expected  to  head,  in  person,  such  an  army 
IS  Ids  friends  might  privatelj  collect.  The  laird 
had  been  presented  to  the  pnnce  abroad,  and  had 
there  entered  into  his  cause  with  enthusiasm.  He 
had  come  to  Scotland  full  of  hope ;  but,  in  the 
progress  of  his  negotiations  with  the  different  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen  who  were  to  take  part  in 
the  enterprise,  he  had  found  so  much  lukewarm- 
aen,  rashness,  and  folly,  in  those  concerned,  that 
all  his  bright  expectations  faded,  and  he  was  full 
of  despair  for  the  issue.  It  was  this  that  had  so 
douded  his  spirits ;  his  faculties  had  become  be- 
wildered, as  he  looked  forward  to  the  future ;  he 
foresaw  a  fatal  end  to  the  enterprise  ere  it  began ; 
and,  oonscioas  that  his  castle  contained  documents 
of  vital  importance  to  many,  he  was  tormented 
with  ^^prehensions  for  others,  which  he  disregard- 
ed for  himself.  In  the  iron  chest  on  .which  Miss 
Mackay  sat,  were  deposited  many  deeds  and  bonds 
fiom  the  great  exfle,  to  different  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  acknowledging  loans  of  money,  and 
^edging  himself  to  reward  present  serviees  by 
nitare  grants.  These  documents,  if  discovered, 
together  with  a  correct  list  of  all  the  persons  con- 
tributing to  the  cause,  either  by  gold  or  men,  might 
prove  the  min  of  some  of  the  best  and  bravest  men 
in  Scotland. 

The  lahd  knew  that,  either  just  before  or  imme- 
diately upon  his  royal  master's  landing,  he  would 
be  summoned  to  report  certain  needful  details ;  and 
he  feared  leaving  the  high  trusts  committed  to  him 
behind  in  the  castle,  wiuiin  the  very  grasp  of  Ar- 
gyle,  without  also  leaving  some  one  empowered  to 
oestroy  them  in  his  absence,  should  any  misfortune 
raider  such  a  measure  necessary.  As  Miss  Mae- 
uy*8  character  had  opened  upon  him,  he  had  been 
j^k  with  the  diought,  that  Providence  had  in 
her  provided  him  with  the  very  person  he  needed, 
^une  and  further  observation  only  strengthened 
^  opinion ;  when,  just  at  this  point,  an^  while 
■^  in  doubt,  a  summons  had  arrived,  commanding 
aim  to  repair  to  another  staunch  friend  of  the  Stu- 
ttte,  where  Charles  Edward*s  most  confidential 
H«at  was  expected  from  France.  It  was  at  this 
etentfol  moment  that  Miss  Mackay  had  opened  the 
way  to  confidence,  and  he  was  now  in  consequence 
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disclosing  to  her  all  that  had  we^hed  so  long  on 
his  mind,  and  asking  her  cooperation. 

His  auditor  listened  to  all  he  had  to  tell  with 
the  deepest  interest ;  for  she  had  ever  been  taught 
to  consider  Charles  Edward  her  rightful  prinee, 
and  the  thought  of  being  in  any  way  able  to  devote 
herself  to  his  service,  brought  the  fire  to  her  eye, 
and  the  warm  blood  into  her  cheek. 

When  the  laird,  in  conclusion,  asked  whether 
she  wonld  take  upon  her  the  charge  of  what  he 
roost  leave  behind,  or,  refusing  that,  simply  give 
him  her  oath  never  to  divulge  what  she  knew,  she 
readily  promised  tn  do  all  he  had  asked,  and, 
kneeling  down,  took  an  oath  to  this  effect  on  the 
little  pocket  Bible  the  laird  had  brought  with  him. 
He  then  openedlhe  iron  chest  and  displayed  its  con- 
tents. There  were,  besides  the  parchments  he  had 
mentioned,  several  leathern  bags,  which  he  told  her 
contained  money  and  jewels,  contributed  by  faith- 
ful Scotchmen  to  the  cause.  He  then  begged  her 
to  listen  carefully  to  the  instructions  he  would  give 
her.  He  was  going  instantly  to  jdin  the  prince's 
party  in  Inverness,  and,  when  gold  was  needed, 
would  send  a  messenger  she  might  entirely  trust, 
to  whom  she  must  deliver  it  under  the  shadow  of 
night.  The  arrival  of  such  a  messenger  would  be 
notified  to  her  by  the  figure  of  a  cross  being  cut  on 
the  trunk  of  a  great  ash  tree  which  grew  opposite 
her  chamber  window;  snd  a  certain  number  of 
very  small  crosses  cut  under  the  large  one  would 
notify  the  number  of  bags  she  should  give  him. 
If,  instead  of  money,  the  messenger  should  have  to 
announce  defeat  and  disaster,  a  figure  of  an  axe 
should  be  marked  on  the  tree  instead  of  a  cross ; 
in  which  case  her  business  would  be  to  destroy 
every  vnritten  paper  or  parchment  in  the  chest. 
Afler  that,  he  bid  her  ute  her  own  discretion 
whether  to  remain  in  the  castle  or  depart ;  he  him- 
self by  that  time  would  probably  be  lying  a  corpse 
on  the  field  of  battle.  In  conclusion,  he  assured  her, 
that  he  did  not  believe  himself  to  be  bringing  her 
into  real  dauTOr  by  the  commission  he  now  gave 
her,  adding  further  directions,  that,  on  seeing  the 
given  sign  on  the  tree,  she  was  to  repair  at  night 
to  the  same  snot  where  he  had  met  her,  go  dovni 
to  the  vault,  bring  up  the  bags,  and,  before  open- 
ing the  door  into  the  quadrangle,  (of  which  the 
messenger  would  have  no  key,)  one  vras  to  give 
the  pass-word,  '*  Bruce,"  to  which  the  other 
would  answer,  "  Charles  Edward."  She  then 
might  open  the  door  and  deliver  the  bags  into  his 
hands ;  the  messenger  would  give  a  voucher  in 
return,  which  she  must  go  back  to  deposit  in  the 
iron  chest,  and  her  duty  would  be  over. 

If,  however,  the  secret  announcement  were  dis- 
aster, she  might  bum  the  documents,  one  by  one, 
at  the  candle  in  her  lantern.  *'  Mark,"  he  said, 
in  conclusion, ''  mark,  I  pray  you,  all  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  places  you  will  have  to  pass  through, 
so  that  nothing  may  embarrass  you,  should  acci- 
dent extinguish  your  light.  Above  all  things  re- 
member, to  leave  the  trap-door  well  settled  on  its 
supports,  as  it  opens  oiily  from  the  outside.  ]Por 
Heaven's  sake,  be  careful  to  observe  this !" 

After  some  further  discourse,  as  to  what  would 
be  best  to  do  for  his  sister  in  case  of  his  death, 
they  found  it  time  to  return.  Miss  Mackay  most 
carefully  noted  all  his  movements ;  learnt  the  se- 
cret of  the  spring  which  opened  the  trap-door,  and 
passing  with  her  guide  through  the  solitary  cham- 
bers, found  herself  again  in  the  court  of  the  quad- 
rangle.   Here  she  received  from  him  the  key  of 
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the  tower  door,  and  the  more  important  one  be- 
longing to  the  cheat ;  and  they  then  took  a  solemn 
farbwell  of  each  other,  as  he  was  to  lea?e  early 
next  day. 

More  than  a  fortnight  passed  be&re  Miss  Mac* 
kay  was  called  upon  to  execute  any  part  of  her 
commission.  At  length,  one  morning,  on  going 
to  her  window,  which  she  now  always  did  on  first 
rising,  she  observed  a  cress  marked  on  the  ash 
tree,  and  two  smaller  ones  cut  below  it.  She 
could  not  help  feelinff  some  apprehension,  as  she 
thought  of  the  task  that  lay  before  her.  The  re- 
membrance of  the  large  deserted  chambers  of  the 
gloomy  Tault,  to  be  descended  at  midnight,  now 
and  then  appalled  her ;  but  she  concealed  all  ap- 
pearance of  anxiety,  and  passed  the  day  as  cheer- 
fully as  usual. 

Half  an  hour  before  midnight,  when  every  one 
was  asleep,  she  lighted  her  lantern,  and  wrapping 
herself  from  head  to  foot  in  her  plaid,  issued  from 
the  dwelling-house  into  the  first  court.  The  moon 
shone  brightly,  end  everything  was  so  calm,  that 
her  confidence  returned.  Encouraging  herself 
by  thoughts  of  prayer,  she  reached  the  door  of 
the  tower,  and  there  a  &int  sound  made  her  turn 
towards  the  place  whence  it  proceeded.  A  gen- 
tleman in  a  highland  dress  instantly  stepped  for- 
ward into  the  moonlight,  from  the  archway  where 
he  had  been  standing,  and,  with  an  inclination  of 
respect,  whispered  the  word  **  Bruce."  In  the 
same  tone,  she  answered,  '*  Charles  Edward," 
and,  hurrying  into  the  tower,  locked  herself  within 
it. 

She  had  remembered  every  direction,  so  that 
she  found  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  vault.  The 
bags  were  so  heavy,  that  she  found  it  necessary  to 
carry  each  separately  to  the  foot  of  the  tower 
stairs.  She  then  opened  the  door,  and,  without 
X  either  uttering  a  word,  the  bags  of  gold  were  ex- 
changed for  the  receipt ;  and,  once  again  locking 
herself  in,  she  returned  to  the  vault,  and  from 
thence,  when  her  task  was  done,  returned  to  her 
own  room.  The  whole  had  been  accomplished  so 
easily,  that,  after  this,  she  felt  no  alarm  or  anxiety 
on  her  own  account  for  any  future  errand  of  the 
same  kind  with  which ^he  might  be  entrusted. 

The  laird's  absence,  meanwhile,  crept  on  from 
week  to  week ;"  neither  by  public  repoxt,  nor  private 
information  did  any  news  of  Charles  Edward's 
landing  reach  her ;  and  her  zeal  for  his  cause  kept 
her  in  constant  nervous  watchfulness.  Winter 
was  now  far  advanced :  her  young  friend,  anxious 
about  her  brother,  whose  absence  was  unaccount- 
able to  her,  and  alarmed,  too,  at  living  without 
his  protection  on  that  lonely  place,  at  such  a  sea- 
son, claimed  more  and  more  of  her  care.  Some 
kind  friends  from  a  distance  would,  every  now  and 
then,  leave  their  homes,  and  spend  a  day  or  two 
with  their  timid  young  friend  ;  but  these  meetings 
often  more  than  fail^  in  their  object,  from  the 
ill  chosen  nature  of  their  topics  for  conversation. 
With  long  fireside-evenings  came  stories  of  mur- 
der and  witchcraft,  of  ghost  and  apparitions,  all  of 
which  had  a  peculiar  fascination  for  the  poor 
young  lady  at  the  time,  though  they  left  her  less 
fit  than  ever  to  sustain  cheerfulness  under  adverse 
circumstances.  Even  Miss  Mackay's  stronger 
mind  was  not  proof  against  the  effect  of  these 
gloomy  histories ;  and,  after  an  evening  thus 
spent,  she  did  not  feel  her  nerves  in  the  fittest 
state  for  executing  the  commission  she  had  received 
that  morning,  by  the  given  sign  on  the  ash  tree. 
She  remembered,  too,  that  the  deserted  chambers 


she  had  to  pass  through  were  repovtad  to  be 
haunted.  She  would  not,  however,  siiirer  sadi 
imaginations  to  hinder  her  in  the  performance  of 
her  duty  ;  and,  at  the  appointed  hour,  she  set  oat 
on  her  errand. 

Instead  of  the  friendly  moonlight  wfaieh  had 
cheered  her  before,  a  (barful  tempest  now  raged 
without.  The  roar  of  the  distant  sea  was  hnid 
in  the  intervals  of  the  still  louder  wind,  which 
pealed  like  thunder  through  the  mountain  ebasms. 
The  crash  of  trees,  and  the  fall  of  fragmeBts  from 
the  ruined  walls  of  the  castle,  added  to  the  noiss 
and  danger.  Not  a  star  was  visible  ;  eveijthiag 
was  wrapped  in  thick  darkness.  Some  fear  she 
could  not  but  feel,  as  she  hurried  through  the  tot- 
tering trees,  and  groaning  ruins ;  and,  added  to 
this,  she  fancied  she  heard  footstepa  behind  her, 
as  it  were  pursuing  her. 

It  was  a  relief  when  she  reached  the  tower  door, 
and  could  lock  herself  within.  Lighted  by  the 
dim  flame  of  her  lantern,  ahe  passed  along  the 
suite  of  rooms,  the  wind  howling  through  them, 
and  rattling  against  the  loose  and  broken  csse- 
ments.  Her  hand  shook  a  little,  as  she  settled  the 
rests  of  the  trap-door ;  but  by  degrees  she  regained 
her  composure,  and,  counting  out  the  bagsof  goU 
which  had  been  sent  for,  she  carried  them  down, 
one  by  one,  as  before ;  delivered  them  with  the 
given  signal  to  the  messenger  without ;  locked  the 
door  again,  and  returned  once  more  to  the  vanJt 
with  the  voucher,  in  order  to  deposit  it  in  the  iroo 
chest.  Just  as  she  wss  replacing  it  there,  she 
was  startled  by  a  loud  crash,  followed  by  a  thos- 
dering  clap.  After  a  moment's  pause,  she  flew 
up  the  steps  to  see  what  was  the  cause.  She  had 
not  yet  realized  her  misfortune :  it  was  the  trap- 
door which  bad  fallen — ^blown  down  by  a  sodden 
gust  of  wind,  which  had  forced  in  the  window  jnst 
above  it. 

In  a  moment  she  understood  the  full  misery^  of 
her  situation.  Her  first  eflbrt  was  to  push  against 
the  door,  hoping  it  was  not  firmly  fkxed  in  its 
place;  but  it  reaisted  her  wildest  eflforts  of 
strength,  and  ahe  remembered  that  the  laird  bad 
said  it  could  only  be  opened  from  without.  Again 
and  again  she  repeated  her  ineffectual  eflforts,  and 
in  despair  called  aloud  for  help.  The  wind  alose 
answered  her  cry,  pealing  in  the  distance  above 
her. 

There  was  but  one  person  who  could  help  Iwr 
—the  owner  of  the  castle,  who  was  far  away :  and, 
as  she  paused  from  the  wild  energy  of  her  first 
despair,  she  began  to  doubt  how  far  it  wodd  be 
right,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  call  for  other 
aid,  if  she  could  only  procure  it  by  revealing  a 
secret  in  which  the  Jives  and  fortunes  of  ao  vaoy 
were  involved.  She  sunk  upon  the  steps  b  acoa* 
fusion  of  dreadful  feelings;  the  dews  of  death 
seemed  to  spread  over  her  as  she  faced  the  foU 
horrors  of  her  situation.  She  aaw  she  mait 
either  risk  the  discovery  of  this  awful  secret,  or 
be  content  to  remain  where  ahe  was,  and  peiisli  br 
slow  degrees.  How  light  and  easy  woold  deals 
on  the  scafifold  have  appeared  to  her,  contrasted 
with  this  solitary  lingering  fate  of  horror! 
Thoughu  like  these  for  a  lime  rendered  her  ptf" 
sive ;  then  she  would  revive  her  hopeless  exe^ 
tions  for  releasing  herself,  till,  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  she  could  do  no  more.  At  length,  wes- 
ried  and  hopeless,  she  left  the  steps,  and  retuined 
into  the  vault,  and  throwing  herself  oa  the  dattp 
floor,  from  which  her  plaid  was  her  only  protee- 
tion,  she  tried  to  compose  herself,  and  seek  for 
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pttienee  and  snbmisBion  in  pnyer.  She  lay  list* 
eaiof  to  the  dretry  Bounds  which  reached  her 
fvsm  wUhoat,  to  the  progress  of  the  storm,  and  to 
the  heavy  rain  which  succeeded  it,  and  which  she 
eould  hear  pour  down  through  the  raAs  in  the  roof 
upon  the  trap-door  of  her  dungeon.  From  this 
sound,  dreary  as  it  was,  she  gathered  that  there  was 
some  chance  of  her  cries  being  heard,  should  she 
determine  on  its  being  right  to  use  such  efforts  for 
her  release. 

t  The  stonn  had  subsided,  so  that  she  could  hear 
tlie  clock  strike  iSve :  her  lantern  had  long  burnt 
out,  and  she  remained  in  total  darkness,  as  hour 
by  hour  passed  by :  at  length  noon  struck,  though 
no  ray  of  light  reached  her  to  tell  her  of  the  cheer- 
ful day.  Sounds  of  life  from  a  distance  came  upon 
her  ear,  only  making  her  own  state  more  terrible ; 
she  became  bewildered  by  wild  thronging  thoughts, 
and  almost  unconscious ;  for  a  few  moments  she 
called  piereingl?  for  help.  She  thought  how 
heavily  her  death  would  weigh  on  his  mind  who 
had  unwittingly  led  her  into  such  a  grave.  In  al- 
ternations of  distraction  and  resignation  the  day 
wore  away.  She  grew  weak  from  want  of  food, 
and  a  sickening  feeling  of  exhaustion  came  upon 
her,  which  she  knew  to  be  the  precursor  of 
sharper  and  fiercer  pangs  of  hunger.  Her  head 
became  giddy,  and  she  feared  her  senses  were 
leaving  her ;  but,  with  a  strong  effort  of  will,  she 
overcame  the  temptation  to  wander,  and  fixing  her 
niiid  on  the  thoughts  best  suited  for  such  an  hour, 
gave  herself  up  to  the  will  of  her  heavenly  Father, 
and  resigned  herself  wholly  into  His  hands. 
Every  moment  she  felt  herself  grow  weaker.  Her 
tongne  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth ;  she 
eoald  utter  no  audible  sound;  her  head  grew 
more  diaay ;  her  limbs  were  benumbed ;  by  de- 
grees sense  and  recpllection  failed  her,  and  she 
sank  lifeless  on  the  steps  of  the  vault.  It  seemed 
as  if  death  had  come  to  her  relief.  But  there  was 
help  at  hand  for  her.  By  a  wonderful  chance,  as  Jt 
would  be  called,  but  more  justly  by  a  merciful  Prov- 
idence, it  so  fell,  that  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
Isird  had  despatched  his  friend  to  the  castle  for  gold 
they  were  in  need  of,  he  found  he  had  immediate 
oeeasion  for  one  of  the  papers  in  the  iron  chest ;  and, 
ss  the  best  and  shortest  means  of  obtaining  it,  he 
set  out  himself.  Having  the  master-key  of  all 
the  doors,  he  had  no  occasion  to  go  into  the  house, 
but  proceeded  at  once,  it  being  nightfall,  to  the 
tower-door.  It  was  his  intention  to  leave  a  line 
on  the  chest,  informing  Miss  Mackay  of  what  he 
had  done,  for  he  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  enter 
into  the  house,  or  see  his  sister.  He  walked 
ealraly  through  the  desolate  apartments,  observed 
the  damage  done  by  the  wind,  and  at  length  he 
liAed  the  trap-door,  and  was  descending,  when  his 
light  fell  upon  the  bright  colors  of  Miss  Mackay 's 
plaid.  In  alarm  and  astonishment  he  gazed  on  the 
motionless  form,  pale  as  death,  that  lay  extended 
before  him,  and  at  once  comprehending  what  had 
happened,  sprang  down  the  remaining  steps,  and 
flew  to  her  assistsnce,  if  indeed  help  did  not  come 
too  late.  Happily  he  carried  a  flask  of  spirits 
with  him,  and  succeeded  in  pouring  some  orops 
into  her  lips.  By  slow  degrees  she  revived,  and 
within  an  hour  after  sinking  into  unconsciousness, 
she  opened  her  eyes  on  him  who  had  been  sent  to 
her  rescue. 

Before  asking  her  any  questions,  he  made  her 
swallow  a  few  morsels  of  the  oaten  cake  he  hap- 
pened to  have  with  him.    Under  this  refreshment 


she  soon  revived ;  and  her  deliverer  conld  now 
give  ntteranoe  to  his  thankfulness  at  having  thus 
come  in  time  for  her  relief,  pledging  himself  never 
more  to  require  of  her  a  similar  effort  of  friendship 
and  loyalty.  She  was  too  lost  in  thoughts  of 
gratitude  to  Heaven  for  her  wonderful  deliverance, 
to  hear  what  he  said,  or  to  listen  to  the  plans  he 
was  forming  to  entrust  his  friend  the  messenger 
henceforward  with  the  entire  accomplishment  of 
his  hazardous  errand.  At  length  she  aroused  her- 
self to  arrange  with  him  the  best  mode  of  account- 
ing for  her  absence  without  exciting  dangerous 
suspicions;  then,  refreshing  herself  with  another 
small  portion  of  his  travelling  fare,  she  left  her 
prison,  and,  supported  by  his  arm,  reached  the  last 
court  before  the  house,  where  she  took  leave  of 
her  conductor,  who,  much  as  he  longed  to  see  his 
poor  sister,  dared  not  venture  to  show  himself. 

Her  absence  could  only  have  been  observed 
since  breakfast  time ;  and,  as  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  early,  morning  walks,  it  might  well  bo 
supposed  that,  tempted  by  a  gleam  of  fine  weather 
afler  the  night's  storm,  she  had  ventured  out,  and 
that  the  subsequent  heavy  rain  had  detained  her 
in  the  shelter  of  some  distant  cavern  or  sheiling 
till  its  violence  had  abated.  Weak  and  exhausted 
she  entered  the  house,  and  was  received  with  the 
utmost  delight  by  her  friend,  who  had  been  in  the 
greatest  alarm  on  her  account.  Miss  Mackay, 
who  was  evidently  too  weak  for  much  conversa- 
tion, spoke  of  having  been  seized  with  a  fainting  fit, 
of  her  inability  to  send  word  where  she  waste  the 
castle ;  and  her  friend,  occupied  in  attending  upon 
her  obvious  wants,  readfTy  credited  the  few  words 
which  implied  rather  than  told  what  it  was  desira- 
ble she  should  believe,  and,  in  anxiety  for  her 
health  and  comfort,  all  farther  questions  were  for- 
gotten. 

Here  Miss  Mack  ay's  share  in  the  perils  of  the  / 
rebellion  ended.  The  laird  soon  after  fell,  accord- 
ing to  what  had  seemed  his  presentiment,  at  the 
battle  of  Colloden.  Subsequently  Miss  Mackay 
became  the  wife  of  the  Highland  gentleman,  who, 
as  messenger  to  the  castle,  had  shared  with  her 
the  secret  ol^  the  tower.  He  had  been  struck  by  her 
courage  in  undertaking  so  arduous  a  commission ; 
her  manner  and  appearance,  during  the  very  few 
opportunities  he  had  of  seeing  her  in  their  mys- 
terious communications,  had  strengthened  this 
first  impression ;  and  his  had  been  the  footsteps 
which  she  had  heard  in  the  fearful  night  of  the 
storm,  as  he  followed  her  in  the  hone  of  protect- 
ing her  from  the  dangers  of  the  roaa.  They  were 
married  abroad,  where  their  poor  young  friend 
remained  with  them,  till  Scotland  was  quiet 
enough  to  admit  of  her  returning  thither,  and 
taking  up  her  abode  once  more  in  her  brother's 
castle,  among  her  own  people.  There  she  was 
often  visited  by  her  faithful  friends  and  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  there  the  heroine  of  this  history  herself 
repeated  the  singular  adventuxe  that  had  happened 
to  her  within  its  walls. 

It  is  not  so  great  a  matter  to  live  lovingly  with, 
good-natured,  with  humble  and  meek  persons ;  but; 
he  that  can  do  so  with  the  immoral,  wiUi  the  wilful - 
and  the  ignorant,  with  the  peevish  and  perverse, . 
he  only  hath  true  charity;  always  remembering'! 
that  solid,  true  peace,  and  peace  of  God,  consists . 
rather  in  complying  with  others,  than  in  being.' 
complied  with  ;  in  suffering  and  forbearing,  rathetr 
than  in  contention  and  victory.— JW-emy  Taylor. 
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From  Shupe'f  Mafuloa. 
HOW  TO   CHOOSE  A   TRATBLLINO  COMPANION. 

<*  Ostendy  My  1st. 

"  Pray  is  Mr. related  to  you  t" 

"  Why  no,  not  exactly «  but  we  aie  the  most 
intimate  friends  possible.  All  our  t^btes  suitr— oar 
characters  fit  to  a  nicety.  We  are  going  to  make 
the  tour  of  the  Rhine  together,  and  return  by 
Paris.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  complete  the  de< 
lights  of  such  an  expedition  but  the  society  of  such 
a  friend.  Ck>ogratu]ate  me;  I  am  the  luckiest 
man  in  the  world!" 

"Boulogne,  SepL  5th, 

**  Mr. IB  your  cousin,  is  he  not?" 

"  My  cousin  1    No,  indeed !    We  are  not  even 
connexions." 
"  He  is  your  intimate  friend,  then?" 
"By  no  means?" 

"  But  what  is  the  link  between  you?  You  are 
always  together." 

"  Oh — b — you  see— he  is  my  trayelling  compan- 
ion. But  I  am  happy  to  say  we  cross  to  Folke- 
stone to-morrow,  and  then  I  shall  see  the  last  of 
him.  Whichever  hotel  he  selects,  I  shall  go  to 
the  other.  ,  Never  were  the  pleasures  of  a  tour 
more  effectually  marred.  We  have  not  an  idea  in 
common.    Wherever  I  want  to  stop,  he  wants  to 

fi  on,  and  vice  vers& ;  and  as  he  never  gives  way, 
have  been  incessantly  victimized,  except  in  the 
very  few  cases  where  I  made  a  stand  and  carried 
the  point,  (for  I  hate  contention,)  and  then  he  was 
sulky  for  a  week.  People  who  think  of  nothing 
but  their  own  pleasure,  really  ought  not  to  travel." 

And  now,  let  us  hear  Mr.  *s  version  of 

the  story. 

"  How  do  you  do, ?    Have  you  enjoyed 

your  tour  ?" 

"  Humph — comme-ca,  you  know ;  you  see,  I 
had  my  friend  Crotchet  with  me,  a(nd  he  is  not 
exactly  the  kind  of  fellow  to  travel  with.  He  is 
accustomed  to  have  everything  his  own  way,  and 
really  he  has  such  very  odd  fancies,  that  at  first  I 
could  not  help,  now  and  then,  offering  a  little 
eentle  opposition.  But  I  soon  found  it  would  n*t 
do,  and  as  there  is  nothing  dn  earth  I  hat9  so 
much  as  quarrelling,  I  just  held  my  tongue,  and 
let  him  manage  as  he  liked,  except  in  a  very  few 
instances,  when  really  there  was  no  standing  it. 
But  if  you  come  to  talk  of  enjoyment,  why,  you 
know,  there 's  not  much  enjoyment  in  perpetually 
giving  up  oiie's  own  wishes  for  the  sake  of  Keeping 
the  peace." 

Such  and  so  great  is  the  change  which  a  tour 
of  two  months  will  generally  work  in  the  feelinffs 
of  a  man  towards  that  much-enduring  and  much- 
inflicting  being,  his  travelling  companion.  There 
is  nothing  like  a  tour  for  testing  dispositions,  and 
unmaskine  characters.  Madame  de  Genlis'  vision 
of  the  Palace  of  Truth  is  realized ;  and  that  fabu- 
lous metamorphosis,  foretold  by  cold  and  worldly 
philosophers  as  the  inevitable  result  of  matrimony, 
wliich  causes  the  purest  and  strongest  affection  of 
the  human  heart  to  degenerate  into  an  uneasy 
indifference  or  a  perpetual  contention,  is  far  out- 
done, inasmuch  as  the  time  necessary  for  effecting 
the  transmutation  is  incalculably  shorter.  It  ii 
curious  to  trace  the  steps,  at  first  so  gradual,  after 
wards  so  rapid,  by  which  this  dire  result  is  atp 
tained.  The  polite  and  cheerful  spirit,  the  celes- 
tial unselfishness,  the  enthusiastic  desire  to  oblige, 
with  which  the  journey  begins!  Everything  is 


coukur  de  rose;  the  amiable  tosiista  liave  UtcnBy 
no  peculiarities,  no  wishes,  no  wadCs  ;  every  camr 
tretems  is  regarded  as  comic,  and  the  utmoil  ex- 
tremity of  inconvenience  only  affords  the  theme  of 
a  joke,  or  the  materials  for  a  pun.  She,  who  in 
her  drawing-room  on  Chester  Terrace  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  displacement  of  a  ringlet,  and  abso- 
lutely jmapproachable  by  stiff  drcamferenee  of 
skirts,  the  folds  of  whose  dress  were  as  things 
sacred,  and  her  chaussure  a  "  sight  to  dream  of, 
not  to  tell,"  lauffhs  as  she  packs  herself  into  the, 
corner  of  a  ca/^cAe  or  diligence,  with  her  basket  in 
her  lap,  and  her  bonnet  squeezed  against  the  eosh- 
ion  till  it  looks  no-how ;  entreats  yon  to  aettle  yooi- 
self  comfortably,  and  never  mind  her  dress,  for  it 
is  of  no  consequence ;  or  walks  recklessly  down 
one  of  those  odorous  alleys  with  sloping  aodes  of 
muddy  pavement,  and  a  nameless  stream  in  the 
centre,  which  our  brethren  of  the  continent  are 

S leased  to  call  streets,  and  which,  were  it  in  Loo- 
on  instead  of  Rouen,  not  she  only,  bat  even  her 
brother,  if  he  happened  to  be  with  her,  would  pro- 
nounce at  a  glance,  to  be  ''  quite  impassable  ftnr  s 
lady."  The  bon  vivant  dines  merrily  on  an  ome- 
lette ;  the  '*  family  man"  resigns  that  accustomed 
afleiHdinner  nap  which  includes  his  whole  idea  of 
domestic  happmess,  without  a  sigh  ;  the  exooisite 
laughs  at  having  to  make  his  toilette  while  bis 
dressing-case  is  in  the  profane  hands  of  the  dtrtu- 
niers ;  and  the  '*  regular  downright  John  Bull," 
(by  which  somewhat  doubtful  phrase  is  geoeially 
implied  a  man  who  goes  through  life  with  a  steady 
eye  to  his  own  personal  comfort,  and  a  stoxdy 
resolution  to  leave  othere  to  shift  for  themselves,) 
consents  to  sit  bodkin,  and  put  his  feet  on  a  band- 
box. 

But  this  blissful  state  lasts  not  long,  and  the 
disenchantment,  once  begun,  proceeds  with  the 
accelerating  velocity  of  a  stone  dropped  from  a 
precipice.  And  first,  the  superhuman  sublimities 
of  good-breeding  are  gently  dispensed  with.  ''  Ev- 
ery one  for  himself  on  a  tonr,"  is  said,  at  first, 
jocosely,  then  good-humoredly,  then  firmly,  thea 
remonstratingly,  then  sourl;^,  then  sulkily,  and  al 
last  furiously.  The  dress  is  arranged  fifty  ttines 
in  the  course  of  a  day's  journey,  and  eadi  time 
the  wearer  resumes  her  seat  in  a  position  easier  to 
herself,  and  more  offensive  to  her  companioDS. 
You  are  requested  "  to  hold  her  basket  for  a  mo- 
ment, just  while  she  settles  her  bonnet,"  and  woe 
be  to  you  if  you  comply ! — for  she  forgets  to  re- 
claim it.  You  must  double  your  payments  for 
dinner,  and  wait  double  time  while  it  is  cookiogy 
though  you  are  longing  all  the  while  to  go  and  see 
the  cathedral,  for  '*  dining  on  e^gs,  day  after  dsy« 
is  too  much  for  any  man."  It  is  nonsense  to  m 
of  an  evening  stroll,  for  Mr.  Comfortable  really 
cannot  do  without  his  nap,  and  if  our  friend  John 
Bull  finds  the  bandbox  in  his  way,  he  puts  his  (ooi 
throiMfh  the  lid,  by  accident.  If  you  are  only  two, 
a  civil  war  is  inevitable,  and  it  is  rare  that  it  con- 
tinues civil  to  the  end.  If  yon  are  more  in  nmn- 
her,  a  ^stem  of  mutual  confidences  against  each 
other,  incessantly  given  and  receiv^,  will  be 
found  a  most  useful  palliative,  though  not  amoonv 
ing  to  a  remedy.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  the 
confider,  and  produces  a  temporary  feeling  of  sq^ 
riority  in  the  confidant,  which  is  highly  oondiicits 
to  good  humor.  He  thinks,  "  Well,  at  any  rate  I 
am  not  put  out  by  such  a  trifie  as  this ;  when  I 
get  angry,  I  have  some  reason  for  it."  Moreover, 
it  acts  as  a  safety-valve,  and  as  long  as  it  works 
freely,  the  train  advances  without  an  expkaoB* 
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B«t  tiie  tea  loiff  eome,  when  yoo  are  not  on  snfB- 
ctently  good  teima  with  «ny  member  of  the  party 
Id  make  him  the  depontory  of  yoor  troubles,  or  to 
open  yoor  ears  to  his  oomplaintB;  so  yoo  had 
better  make  the  most  of  the  privUege  while  it 

In  selfishness,  however,  as  in  most  of  those  sd- 
enecs  whereby  man  seeks  to  subdue  surrounding 
elements  to  his  will,  and  to  make  them  minister  to 
his  pirasurs,  there  are  gradations  of  skill,  and 
varieties' of  character.  There  is  the  high-bred  and 
onoonseioos  selfishness  of  the  superior  man,  which 
attains  its  ends  by  so  oooUy  taking  them  for 
granted  that  their  fulfilment  seems  to  arise,  rather 
out  of  the  involuntary  submission  of  othen,  than 
from  any  efibrt  of  his  own.  If  you  are  of  a  simple 
and  nnsnspeeting  temperament,  there  is  no  saying 
how  long  yon  may  continue  to  act  as  the  very 
spaniel  of  such  a  person,  without  once  awaking  to 
the  perception  of  your  own  slaTcry.  And  in  the 
higher  and  more  perfect  specimens,  the  tyrant  is 
nearly  as  nneonseious  of  his  despotism,  though 
this  IS  somewhat  harder  to  understand.  Of  this 
species,  we  have  seldom  encountered  a  female 
variety,  but  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  ^in  the 
nMer  gender.  Then  there  is  the  dogged,  perse- 
vering, barefaced,  stupid  selfishness,  which  never 
advances  beyond  the  childish  argiiment, ''  I  will 
have  it,  because  I  like  it,"  and  fairly  bouien  and 
bores  yoo  into  the  desired  succession.  There  is 
the  indefatigable  and  fretful  selfishness,  which 
woiks  by  a  perpetual  succession  of  minute  strokes, 
a  mode  of  attack  which  iron  itself  is  unable  to 
resist,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  which,  one's 
only  oorofiirt  arises  from  the  idea,  too  often  falla- 
cious, that  it  mast  in  time  wear  itself  to  death. 
There  is  the  valorous  and  impudent  genus,  which 
carries  its  point  as  though  it  were  a  practical  joke, 
and  aoroetimes  bewilden  you  into  laughing  at  the 
sheer  Am  of  that  from  which  you  are  sufiering  in 
sad  earnest.  There  is  the  playful,  coaxing,  and 
decidedly  feminine  kind,  which  wins  its  way  bv 
nmiles  and  sweet  words,  mounting  every  breach 
with  di  pag  de  zephyr,  and  sealing  every  triumph 
with  a  caress ;  and  lastly,  there  is  the  deliberate, 
resolved,  and  most  effectual  system  of  tactics,  to 
be  wielded  only  by  a  master  hand,  and  by  which 
tbese  who  have  taken  a  double  firat  class  in  the 
ait,  may  at  once  be  recognised  by  the  practised 
observer.  We  have  reserved  this  kind  to  the  last, 
and  we  desire  to  speak  of  it  reverently,  as  the  very 
chief  and  crown  of  the  series,  only  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  'have  suffered  from  it,  snd 
aesioely  to  be  undentood  even  by  them.  It  acts 
indirectly,  not  by  openly  seeking  the  desired  end, 
which  indeed  it  rather  professes  to  disregard,  but 
by  skilfully  interposing  so  many  obstades,  and 
suggesting  so  many  evils  in  all  other  modes  of 
action,  that  the  unfortunate  subject  sees,  he  knows 
not  why,  that  all  paths  save  one  are  closed  before 
him,  and  is  constrained  to  pursue  that  one,  appa- 
rently of  his  own  accord,  but,  in  truth,  beset  bv 
vague  and  wondering  doubts  as  to  the  reality  both 
of  his  own  freewill,  and  of  the  varioua  difficulties 
erhich  deter  him  from  attempting  a  pleasanter  way. 
The  aigument  is  a  kind  of  rtmctio  ad  aUmrdum, 
as  unanswerable  as  it  is  unsatisfactory.  And  here, 
loo,  we  are  compelled  to  adiudge  the  pahn  to  the 
fiurer  sex,  and  to  confess  that  when  a  man  at- 
tempts this  refined  snd  elaborate  method,  he  gen- 
aady  makes  clumsy  work  of  it.  Not  but  what 
we  have  seen  a  few  very  creditable  male  examples 
of  this  class ;  but  we  are  morally  certain  thai  if  it 


sfaonld  ever  be  oar  good  fortune  to  witness  so 
interssting  an  exhibition  as  a  trial  of  skill  between 
two  professon  of  different  sexes,  of  the  very  high- 
est attainments  and  abilities  resfjectively,  the  lady 
would  carry  off  the  crown.  It  is  scarcely  neoes- 
ssry  to  pomt  out  the  irniumerable  facilities  for 
development,  the  boundless  field  of  exercise,  vrith 
which  each  of  these  various  kinds  of  selfishness  is 
provided,  if  it  exist  in  the  person  of  your  travel- 
ling companion.  One  origin  is  common  to  afl, 
namely,  the  love  and  service  of  self.  One  result  is 
charaeteristio  of  all,  namely,  that  they  bear  fruit, 
varying  in  quantity  and  quality  according  to  the 
vigor  of  the  plant,  and  the  adverae  or  favorable 
nature  of  the  circumstances  which  surround  it; 
but  the  methods  of  attaining  this  end  are  as  dis- 
similar in  their  progress,  and  as  varying  in  their 
speed,  as  the  modes  of  growth  by  which  an  oak,  a 
palm,  and  a  blade  of  corn  respectively  arrive  at 
maturity. 

Do  not  travel  with  a  near  relation.  Tou  lose  at 
least  ten  days  of  decorum  and  politeness  by  so 
doing;  he  is  intimate  with  you  firom  the  yeaj 
beginning,  and  the  only  barrier— a  weak  one,  it  is 
true,  and  never  very  durable— is  removed  before  a 
blow  is  struck.  Do  not  choose  a  man  much  older 
than  yourself— he  has  an  advantage  over  you  at 
the  outset,  which  you  will  scarcely  recover  during 
the  whole  race.  The  week  which  ii  requhred  to 
exhaust  your  natural  and  ingenuous  respect  for  his 
gtej  haira,  will  have  snfilced  to  disembamss  him 
of  his  involuntary  sense  of  politeness  towards  you  ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  it,  he  will  start  free  from  all 
shackles  whatsoever,  while  you  have  still  the 
scruples  of  ordinary  good  breeding  to  shake  off. 
Avoid  men  of  mild  mannen^  and  slow  speech— 
they  are  invariably  obstinate ;  and  as  they  never 
lose  their  presence  of  mind,  they  sre  more  likely 
than  most  persons  to  attain  to  the  last  and  loftiest 
division  of  the  class,  which  we  have  just  been  dis- 
cussing. A  bachelor  is  ^nerally  to  be  shunned ; 
it  is  so  completely  the  habit  and  practice  of  his  life 
to  study  ana  to  gratify  his  own  tastes,  that  he  has 
attained  to  a  degree  of  proficiency,  and  acquired  a 
quantity  of  information  which  it  is  not  likely  that 
you  ahould  possess  at  first  starting.  You  may 
yield  a  number  of  points  without  l^ing  aware  or 
wlmt  you  are  really  giving  up;  and  when  yon 
gradually  awaken  to  Sie  posiuon  in  which  yon 
nave  been  suflering  him  to  place  you,  you  will 
have  so  much  lost  ground  to  recover  before  you 
are  on  equal  terms.  We  werQ  once  of  opinion 
that  it  was  desirable  to  select  a  married  man  of 
some  yean*  standing ;  because,  being  in  the  habit 
of  constant  submission,  whether  voluntary,  en- 
forced, or  unconscious,  at  home,  he  was  likely  to 
be  doole  and  manageable  by  inatinct.  But  it  has 
been  suggested  to  us  by  high  authority,  that  the 
ssme  principle  of  human  nature  which  converts  the 
fag  into  the  tyrant,  and  the  endaved  serf  into  the 
revolutionary  despot,  will  assert  itself  in  him,  and 
impart  an  eagerness  and  a  virulence  to  his  strife 
for  the  mastery,  a  spiteful  fanaticism  to  lus  wor* 
ship  of  self,  which  it  would  be  extremely  diflkuh 
to  resist.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  in  spite  of 
what  has  been  said  above,  we  would  nthes 
recommend  yon  to  choose  a  bachelor ; — but  to  be 
on  yonr  guard  against  him  from  the  very  first. 
And  the  ^t  mode  of  enabling  your  iterance  to 
contend  successfully  against  his  experienee,  will 
be  to  yield  no  wnrU  whatever  ^  trifling  as  it  may 
perhaps  appear,  lest  it  should  involve  consequeneea 
which   you  do  not  perceive.    You  are  safe  la 
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always  eontndicting  and  oppoaing,  and  thoogii 
joa  may  be  fighting  for  matters  of  no  importanoe, 
It  is  a  fault  on  the  ri^ht  side,  and  better  than  ran- 
ning  the  risk  of  losing  an  advantage,  which  you 
may  hereafter  endeavor  to  reconquer  in  vain.  It 
is  advisable  to  fix  on  a  person  who  possesses  some 
ascertained  peculiarity  which  does  not  interfere 
with  your  own  views  of  comfort ;  such  as  not 
being  able  to  sit  backwards  in  a  carriage,  or  to  eat 
some  particular  sort  of  food.  By  ostentatiously 
attending  to  this,  and  making  a  vast  parade  of 
always  yielding  him  a  front  place,  or  providing 
him  with  a  dinner  to  his  taste,  you  establish  a  sort 
of  right  to  require  sacrifices  from  him  in  return, 
which,  in  skilful  hands,  may  be  used  almost  ad 
U^um^  and  with  the  best  possible  effect.  Of 
course,  great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  choice  of 
Your  weakness,  that  it  does  not  jar  with  any  simi- 
lar tendency  in  yourself;  though,  in  some  cases, 
it  might  be  as  well  to  affect  a  slight  degree  of  it, 
in  order  to  make  your  concessions  to  your  compan- 
ion more  meritorious,  and  more  impressive.  Your 
own  observation  will  show  you,  very  early  in  the 
business,  which  of  the,  two  ^at  lines— the  bully- 
ing, or  the  sneaking — ^it  will  be  more  politic  to 
adopt.  And  having  once  chosen  your  line,  let 
nothing  tempt  yon  to  depart  from  it  for  a  moment. 
In  tbia  game,  steady  perseverance  is  more  than 
half  the  battle ;  and  by  it,  you  may  sometimes 
baffle  an  antagonist  of  superior  natural  qualifica- 
tions, who,  less  alive  to  the  nature  of  the  contest, 
suffers  himself  to  be  temporarily  diverted  from  his 
original  system  of  tactics.  Watch  eageriy  for  this 
blunder,  pounce  on  it  the  moment  it  appears,  and 
never  sufier  him  to  recover  the  advanta^  which 
he  will  lose  by  such  an  error,  however  brief  in  its 
duration.  Yet,  with  ail  these  precautions — ^with 
the  most  fastidious  care  in  the  choice  of  your  com- 
panion, and  the  most  sedulous  and  energetic  pur- 
suit of  the  best  means  of  subduing  him  when 
chosen,  we  can  by  no  means  promise  you  that  you 
shall  eventually  and  permanently  obtain  the  upper 
hand.  The  very  highest  point  at  which  you  may 
hope  to  arrive,  may  be  compared  to  that  state  in  a 
game  of  chess,  in  which  one  party  never  ceases 
checking  his  antagonist,  who,  with  equal  persever- 
ance, b^es  or  evades  each  successive  attack,  till 
the  battle  ia  at  length  pronounced  to  be  drawn. 
You  will  perceive,  however,  that,  in  this  kind  of 
encounter,  he  who  acts  on  the  ofiensive  has  the 
pleasanter  part ;  and  it  is  this  position  which  we 
would  encourage  and  instruct  you  to  grasp.  Once 
yours,  nothing  but  a  want  of  vigilance  in  yourself, 
which  we  will  not  attribute  to  you,  can  enable 
your  adversary  to  rob  you  of  it ;  and,  as  in  this 

Sme  there  is  no  regulation  compelling  the  com- 
tants  to  cease  after  a  certain  number  of  inefiect- 
nal  checks,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  the 
defender  to  give  up  from  puro  weariness,  and  raf- 
fer  himself  to  be  reduced  to  a  conquered  and  sub- 
missive state,  without  resistance. 

The  last  fortnight  or  month  of  a  toor  generallj 
presents  us  with  a  somewhat  novel  aspect  of  af- 
fairs. This  is  the  period  during  whidi  the  con- 
tending parties,  having  measure  their  strength, 
and  establiahed  their  respective  positions,  become 
possessed  vrith  a  lively  spirit  of  rovenge  and  spite, 
which  is  content  to  find  its  gratifioition  in  the 
annoyance  of  each  other,  without  theroby  seeking 
any  immediate  advantage  to  themselves.  The 
methods  and  the  weapons  by  which  this  is  to  be 
iohieved,  will,  of  course,  Tsry  with  dxeomslanees. 
Some,  however,  are  always  twefol;  and 


these,  we  may  redton  that  intimate  knowMgesf 
the  peodiartties  of  yonr  eompamon,  wbdeh,  |a  the 
first  instance,  we  advised  yon  to  attain,  wiA  a 
view  to  your  own  interest.  It  stands  to  ressoa, 
that  when  yon  know  a  man's  tender  plaees,  yoo 
are  enabled  to  hurt  him  much  more  efliwtaaBy  and 
easily,  than  when  you  are  ignorant  of  their  geog- 
raphy. Beaides,  it  is  an  ezeellent  plan  to  alieet 
constant  ignorance  of  them.  Suppose  yon  know 
vonr  companion  to  be  nervous,  for  instance;  it 
becomes  then  yonr  business  always  to  arrange  and 
suggest  eyery  method  of  proceedmg  on  yonr  joor- 
ney,  which  is  likely  to  worry  or  alarm  him.  It  is 
humiliating,  inconvenient,  and  yezalioiis  for  bin 
to  be  driven  every  day  into  an  ezplanatiaD  of  bii 
peculiar  weakness,  while  you,  with  raised  eye- 
brows, and  pblitely  contemptnons  tone,  profess 
**  that  you  had  not  an  idea  this  arrangement  woold 
be  disagreeable  to  him ;  you  knew  his  peealisii- 
ties,  certainly,  but  it  had  never  oceuned  to  yon 
that  this  could  interfere  with  them."  Having  said 
thus  much,  yon  may  yield  the  point ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  what  an  advantageoas 
position  yott  have  assumed  for  the  day,  for  yoa 
can  make  him  feel  at  every  moment  that,  in  order 
to  indulge  his  foible,  the  plan  of  the  journey  has 
been  changed,  while  the  unfeigned  surprise  which 
you  exhibit  at  this  particular  manifestation  of  the 
said  foible,  may  be  made  dvilly  and  inoessantly 
apparent.  Occanonally,  if  he  be  at  all  sensitive, 
he  will  sgree  to  your  suggested  scheme,  rather 
than  place  himself  in  so  unplessant  a  situation ; 
and  then,  dthoogh  the  nature  of  your  satisfoctioa 
be  chan^Bd,  the  degree  of  it  is,  perhaps,  height- 
ened, xou  sit  by  and  chndde,  nom  your  secret 
consdousness  of  the  annoyance  whieh  yon  h*^ 
compelled  him  to  endure,  and  which  he  vainly 
labm  to  conceal  from  von. 

y  In  this  kind  of  warfore,  the  lady  has  a  deddsd 
advantaijfe  over  the  gendeman.  There  w  one 
peculiarity  invariable  in  the  gentler  sex,  whicb 
affords  a  means  of  annoying  a  hosbsnd  or  brother, 
as  powerful  as  it  is  inexluustible.  Man  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  beasts,  aa  '*  a  reasonmg  ad- 
nul."  We  will  not  here  question  the  fitness  of 
the  appellation,  though  we  could  enomerate  a 
variety  of  instances,  cmiefly  among  chnrchwaitlefls 
and  members  of  parliament,  with  a  digbt  sprink- 
ling from  the  ranks  of  sdentific  theorists  of  modeni 
times,  which  would  seem  to  suggest  the  propriety 
of  establishing  an  intermediate  dass  in  the  scale 
of  creation.  Were  we,  however,  called  npon  to 
pronounce  the  characteristic  of  woman,  as  distin- 
guished  from  man,  we  would  cdl  her  a  shoppisg 
animd.  Now,  in  all  the  larger  towns  she  may 
ahop,  and  surely  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more.  My 
fennle  readers  will  at  once  fed  how  wide  a  field  I 
have  opened  to  them ;  nor  is  there  a  man  who  wfll 
read  the  passage*  without  sn  involuntary  shodder 
at  the  picture  presented  to  him.  The  length  of 
time  which  may  be  consumed  in  this  oceupatioo— 
the  unanswerable  aiguments  which  may  be  ad- 
dnoed  for  its  neces8itjr-*the  inconvenient  rooBieots 
at  which  it  may  be  inttoduced  as  a  substitute  for 
anything  whatsoever  which  the  gentfeman  mT 
wish  to  do--and  the  quantity  of  Ms  money  wirieh 
you  may  contrive  to  spend  in  the  course  of  i^ 
these  are  its  great  advantages ;  and  the  wonto 
who  requires  instraction  how  to  use  these  efi- 
dently,  is  redly  unworthy  of  having  advice  wasted 
npon  her.  At  the  sradler  and  less  intererting 
plaoss,  she  dways  has  it  in  her  povrer  to  dettia 
I  her  ocmpaaioD  by  havmg  a  head-aolMf  nad  t» 
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worry  him  about  her  diet.  In  dunrty  her  faeUUiee 
for  undertaking  the  management  of  this  latter 
period  are  innumerable ;  and  .were  we  to  apend 
oours  in  collecting  minute  inatnictiona  for  the 
goidance  of  her  adveraary,  they  coald  only  ayail 
nun  aa  a  suit  of  worn  and  iH^oonatrueted  armor, 
betweeo  the  plates  of  which  the  weapona  of  a 
skilfal  combatant  may  find  paaaage  at  erery  mo- 


And  now,  reader,  we  have  done.  How  mnoh 
do  you  think  has  been  said  in  earnest  ?  'T  is  a 
earicatare,  doubtless,  and  only  meant  to  be  laughed 
It ;  bat  is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it  after 
all  t  There  may  be-— perhaps  there  is ;  but  if  you 
have  not  some  fnends  in  the  world,  (we  do  not  say 
nuuiy,  but  assuredly  more  than  one,)  without 
whom,  the  pleasures  of  the  most  charming  tour 
that  ever  was  contrived  would  be  incomplete, 
and  in  whose  society  the  weapons  of  selfisnness 
are  blunted,  and  her  arm  paralyzed,  because,  in 
troth,  your  happiness  is  only  to  be  found  in  seek- 
ing thnn :  if  you  have  no  auch  friends,  we  can 
only  say,  that  we  condemn  even  more  than  we 

E'ty  yon ;  and  we  hope  that  it  may  never  be  our 
t  to  have  so  cold  and  morose  a  person  for  our 
travelling  oompanion. 


From  Um  Bome  dts  Deux  McmdM. 

NIEBUBR. 

BAaTHOLD  Gboroe  Niebuhr  was  bom  at  Copen- 
hagen on  the  S7th  of  August,  1776;  and  in  that 
dty  his  father,  on  his  return  from  his  celebrated 
travels  in  the  East,  filled  for  some  years  the  aitu- 
ation  of  head  engineer.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Thuringian  physician.  She  had 
been  educated  in  Denmark,  and  spoke  Dan&ah 
fluently.  Niebuhr  had  thus,  from  his  infancy,  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  two  languagea  at  the 
nine  time;  and  he  afterwards  cultivated,  to  a 
high  degree,  his  philological  talent.  In  1778  his 
faUier  was  appointed  magistrate  for  the  province, 
of  Dethmar ;  and  the  whole  family  quitted  the 
capital  of  Denmark,  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the 
little  village  of  Meldorf.  This  change  of  residence 
must  be  given  a  prominent  plaoe  amongst  the  cir- 
cumstances which  favorably  influenced  the  charac- 
ter and  future  deatiny  of  Niebuhr.  Far  from  the 
distractions  of  a  large  city,  in  the  retirement  of  an 
almost  solitude,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  an 
intelligent  and  tender  moUier,  and  of  a  father  ^ho 
had  passed  his  life  in  acquiring  knowledge,  who 
had  lived  in  the  learned  world,  and  visited  distant 
countries,  and  whose  abode,  in  every  other  respect 
somewhat  of  the  homblest,  was  stored*  with 
valuable  books— Niebuhr  grew  up  in  the  sweet 
and  salutary  habits  of  a  tranquil  and  happy  home, 
in  the  ratiood  enjoyments  of  a  demestie  and  studi- 
ous life.  His  father  was  his  first  instructor :  he 
taught  him  French,  English,  geography,  history. 
One  of  their  neighbors,  a  man  of  taste  and  infor- 
mation, the  poet  Boie,  editor  of  the  Gottingen 
**  Almanack  of  the  Muses,"  ofVen  visited  them, 
and  mingled  with  the  graver  thoughts  of  the 
learned  Niebuhr,  the  sweet  and  lighter  flowers  of 
literature.  From  time  to  time,  also,  some  stran- 
ger, attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the  traveller  in 
Arabia,  broke  in  upon  his  retirement,  and,  by  his 
conversation,  opened  vistas  of  far-distant  scenes  to 
the  eye  of  the  child,  who,  seated  on  his  father*s 
knee,  listened  with  thoughtful  air,  and  was  in 
fancy  ranging  through  those  nnknown  regions, 


the  anect  and  manners  of  which  he  heard  de- 
scribed. 

Surrounded  thus  by  all  that  could  at  once 
awaken  his  imagination,  and  give  to  bis  young 
mind  a  profitable  direction,  the  young  Barthold 
was  not  long  before  he  dtBtingoidied  'himself  by 
his  vivid  intelligence,  and  by  his  ardor  in  acquiring 
knowledge^  It  may  be  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
retirement  in  which  he  lived,  in  the  bosom  of  soft 
and  rural  scenery,  a  slight  impulse  would  have 
sufficed  to  impel  him  into  the  flowery  paths  of 
poetry,  but  his  father  was  there  to  fix  a  certain 
limit  to  the  rambling  excursions  of  a  boyish  fancy, 
to  check  him  with  steady  hand  in  the  midst  of  his 
visionary  wanderings,  and  bring  him  back  to  the 
direct  paths  of  sober  thought  and  serious  study. 
He  lefi  the  fields  of  poetry  for  those  of  science ; 
and  it  is  said  that,  young  as  he  was,  he  even  then 
showed  a  passion  for  political  science :  he  traced 
out  for  himself  a  map  of  an  imaginary  country,  of 
which  he  was  governor,  and  to  which  he  gave  lawa 
and  institutions.  Often  does  the  genius  of  a  man, 
before  bearing  fruit,  reveal  itself  by  some  such 
slight  indications.  Childhood  is  a  flower  which 
suffers  its  germ  to  be  seen  through  its  light  cover- 
ing, and  mature  age  does  but  develop  what  has 
bMn  long  prepared.  At  thirteen,  Niebuhr  entered 
the  Gymnasium  at  Meldorf;  but  his  studies  were 
still  under  the  direction  and  encouragement  of  his 
father.  He  was  afterwards  |>laced  at  a  school  in 
Hamburgh,  where  he  studied  with  ardor  the 
modem  languages.  In  1807,  the  amount  of  his 
philological  attainments  was  thus  stated  in  one  of 
fiia  father's  letten : — ^"1  He  was  but  two  years  old 
when  he  came  to  Meldorf ;  so  that  German  may 
be  looked  upon  as  his  mother-tongue.  In  the 
regular  course  of  his  studies,  he  learned  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  besides  which,  at  Meldorf  he 
acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  Danish,  English, 
French,  and  Italian,  to  be  able  to  read  a  book 
written  in  any  of  these  languages.  Some  books 
thrown  upon  our  coast  by  a  shipwreck,  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  studying  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese. He  did  not  learn  much  of  Arabic  with  me, 
because  I  had  lent  my  Arabic  dictionary,  and  could 
not  procure  another.    At  Kiel  and  Cooenhagen  he 

f practised  both  speaking  and  writing  French,  Eng- 
ish,  and  Danish,  under  the  direction  of  the  Au»- 
trian  minister  at  Copenhagen,  Count  Ludolph,  who 
was  born  at  Constantinople ;  he  learned  Persian, 
and  afterwards  Uoght  himself  Arabic ;  in  Holland 
he  added  to  his  stock  Dutch;  at  Copenhagen, 
Swedish  and  a  little  of  Icelandic  ;  at  Memel,  the 
Russian,  Sclavonic,  Polish,  Bohemian,  and  lUy- 
rian ;  if  I  add  to  this  list,  the  Low  Grerman,  I  have 
enumerated  twenty  languages." 

In  1704,  he  entered  the  university  at  Kiel, 
much  better  stored  with  information  than  most  of 
his  fellow-collegians,  and  much  more  eager  than 
any  one  of  them  in  hia  thirst  for  study,  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  '  His  letten  at  this  period 
indicate  almost  ardent  imagination.  They  breathe 
a  passionate  admiration  for  classic  antiquity.  With 
transports  of  enthusiasm  he  reads  the  Greek  his- 
torians ;  he  weeps  with  Euripides,  he  glows  with 
Homer.  At  the  same  time  he  looks  round  with 
restless  eye,  and  with  a  hand  trembling  with  im^ 
patient  longing,  on  the  multitude  of  volumes  which 
he  beholds  in  the  professon^  houses,  and  on  the 
shelves  of  the  college  library  ;  books  of  which  h« 
knows  nothing,  yet  the  contents  of  which  he  panta 
to  make  hia  own,  and  which,  perhapa,  he  never 
will  have  time  even  to  look  over.  ^^  My  hrad  get* 
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dnsy,"  ke  writes  to  his  father,  "  when  I  think  of 
all  that  I  have  yet  to  learn — philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, physics,  chemistry,  natural  history — ^his- 
tory  thoroaghly,  and  French  perfectly ;  then  the 
common  law  accurately  ;  then  a  part  of  other 
jorisprudenc^,  the  civil  constitutions  of  the  whole 
of  Europe,  all  that  relates  to  the  ancients ; — 
and  all  this  in  the  space  of  five  years  at  most ! 
I  must  learn  it  all.  But  how!  God  only 
knows." 

None  of  the  usual  recreations  of  German  stu- 
dents— traces,  festive  meetinffs— could  divert  him 
from  the  regular  task  which  he  had  imposed  upon 
himself  for  every  day ;  nothing  could  counter- 
haknce  with  him  the  delight  he  experienced  in 
burying  himself  in  some  scientific  work.  The 
world  had  but  little  attraction  for  him  ;  and  he  felt 
the  greatest  restraint  in  female  society.  "  I  most 
every  day,"  he  writes,  "  aopear  more  absurd  in 
the  eyes  of  women.  Timidity  takes  from  me  the 
power  of  uttering  a  single  word  to  them ;  and  the 
very  consciousness  of  how  insupportable  I  must  be 
to  them,  makes  their  society  to  me  scarcely  to  be 
endured." 

Two  years  passed  thus — ^two  years  of  un- 
daunted, untiring  eflbrt,  of  laborious  study  and 
intense  thought.  In  that  time  he  had  so  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  range  of  his  mind,  and  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  that  the  Count  de  Schim- 
melmann,  prime  minister  of  Denmark,  appointed 
him  his  secretary.  Niebuhr  carried  with  hmi  into 
the  world,  into  which  he  was  thus  suddenly  called, 
the  tastes  which  he  had  imbibed  at  Meldon,  and  so 
assiduously  cultivated  at  jiamburgh  and  Kiel. 
When  the  duties  of  his  ofiice  were  discharged,  he 
hurried  back  to  the  quiet  retreat  of  his  study,  to 
his  darling  books.  From  time  to  time,  however, 
in  the  stillness  of  retirement,  the  vague  dreams  of 
his  imaginative  youth  came  back  upon  him  ;  the 
risions  of  fancy  arrested  him  amid  his  gravei*  toils ; 
and  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  see  that  vigorous  and 
laborious  mind  resisting  these  temptations  to  wan- 
der amid  the  flowers  of  thought,  accusing  itself  of 
effeminate  weakness,  and  bracing  itself  anew  for 
all  the  energy  of  its  former  intense  application  to 
severer  studies.  ''  I  have  often,"  he  says,  **  found 
myself  in  a  state  so  listless,  so  averse  to  all  noble 
and  serious  occupation,  that  I  have  been  quite  un- 
happy ;  for,  at  such  times,  I  experienced  a  feeling 
of  weakness,  a  consciousness  of  decaying  powers, 
that  distracted  and  tortured  my  mind.  I  know 
that  there  are  men  who  feel  a  humiliating  ine- 
qnality  in  the  exercise  of  their  intellectual  fteul- 
ties.  A  task  which  delights  them  one  day,  and 
appears  so  easy  of  accomplishment,  on  the  next 
will  inspire  nothing  but  repugnance,  and  seem 
atteHy  beyond  their  powers.  But  still  this  is  not 
that  utter  listlessness,  that  absence  of  all  ideas, 
that  blank  of  mind,  for  which  I  have  so  often  to 
blnsh.  And  in  me  this  evil  is  not  connected,  as  in 
some  natures,  with  an  unhappy  organization  ;  it 
insinuated  itself  into  my  mind,  and  rooted  itself 
there,  either  throu^  incidental  misfortune,  or  by 
my  own  fault.  To  rid  myself  of  it  I  most  necessa- 
rily trace  out  its  root,  and  having  found,  apply 
myself,  with  all  my  energies,  to  the  task  of  de- 
stroying it  In  the  almost  perpetual  indolence,  the 
endless  reveries  of  my  early  childhood,  I  did  not 
consider  this— and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  I  did 
not— and  thus  the  evil  of  which  I  complain  was 
floffered  to  develop  itself,  to  grow  till  it  has  be- 
come so  diflkult  to  overcome.  I  had  accustomed 
nyielf  to  torn  away  from  every  serious  aubject,  to 


take  in  all  iodi^reptly,  without  dweilHog  opoa 
anything.  Mv  heaven  wasnn  the  worid  of  fancy; 
its  risions,  and  the  charm  which  1  (band  in  them, 
filled  my  whole  soul.  Somewhat* later,  Tsnity^ 
the  desire  of  making  a  name — ^began  to  kindle  a 
taste  for  graver  occupations,  but  the  poison  b  my 
mind  hindered  me  from  throwing  myself  wholly 
into  this  new  career.  It  was  in  the  winter  m 
1790  that  the  evil  I  have  just  described  was  at  its 
height.  At  that  time  I  yielded  myself  up  to  it 
unresistingly,  and  abandoned  the  labors  which  at 
other  times  had  so  great  an  attraction  for  me.  How 
many  days  and  weeks  of  the  two  following  years 
passed  without  any  serious  study  I  In  the  spriog 
of  1792,  learning  Italian  thoroughly  was  the  ooly 
object  I  pursued  with  anv  ardor,  or  carried  oat 
with  any  success.  The  following  winter  I  made  a 
more  e^tual  struggle,  but  it  still  fell  iar  short  of 
that  determination,  that  fixedness  of  purpose, 
which  overcomes  every  obstacle.  At  Hamburgh 
I  felt,  to  the  highest  degree,  this  state  of  listlesa- 
ness,  and  again,  in  1794  and  1796,  while  at  Kiel 
What  a  painful  contrast  to  me,  between  the 
brilliant  hopes  with  which  I  commenced  my  career, 
and  the  feeble,  languid  efforts  I  made  to  follow  it 
up.  The  last  weeks  of  my  abode  at  Copenhagen, 
the  time  that  I  passed  in  Holstein,  have  taught  me 
fully  to  know  myself.  The  remedy  for  this 
disease  is  to  put  away  from  me  all  the  vain  dreams 
of  imagination ;  to  think  out  a  subject  before 
attempting  to  write  upon  it ;  to  weigh  maturely 
every  question ;  to  carry  out  plans,  when  once 
formed;  in  a  word,  to  work.  Every  morning, 
then,  one  hour  shall  be  employed  in  thinking  out 
some  one  particular  subject ;  two  hours  shall  be 
devoted  to  mathematics,  to  algebra,  to  chemistry, 
to  physics,  &c." 

The  desire  to  enter  into  the  practical  study  of 
man,  after  having  been  so  long  engaged  in  that  of 
books,  induced  him  to  resign  the  honorable  poet  be 
filled  with  the  Count  de  Schimmelmann,  and  to 
travel.  He  set  out  in  1798  for  England, the  eons- 
try  about  which  he  felt  the  greatest  interest. 
The  plans  he  laid  down  for  himself,  in  qnittiojr  the 
shores  of  his  native  country,  would  have  obliged 
Sterne  to  have  given,  in  his  classification  of 
travellers,  a  special  place  apart  to  this  aspiiiag 
observer. 

"  By  reading,  and  observation,  and  inquiry,"  he 
says,  **  I  will  endeavor  to  obtain  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  constitution,  a  eomplete  knowledge  of  the 
topography  of  the  country.  I  will  study  the  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures  in  use  in  England ; 
the  character,  the  talent,  the  life  of  its  distin- 
^ished  men.  I  will  collect  documents  on  its 
institutions,  its  schools,  its  education ;  the  way  of 
life  of  its  difi^rent  classes ;  on  its  Uxes,  its  army 
and  navy,  its  eommerce  and  banking  aystem,  its 
whole  literature,  its  authors,  its  libraries.  Me, 
— ^I  must  endeavor  to  gain  access  to  Dalryinple*8 
Collection,  and  study  the  books  upon  India  in  the 
following  order: — India,  its  antiquities,  history, 
national  character ;  the  Mogul  empire,  before  and 
after  its  fall ;  description  of  its  different  tovih 
tries ;  ^he  East  India  Company,  its  charter,  privi- 
leges, commerce,  its  European  relations ;  Indias 
institutions,  their  constitution  and  admiaistrs- 
tion." 

To  this  plan  of  study  and  observation,  so  little 
resembUng  that  which  nioet  travellers  lay  dowaftr 
themselves  when  about  to  visit  a  foreign  eosnirf  • 
Niebohr  serupulously  adhered.  He  viaited  tbs 
schools,  the  literary  and    sdeotific  inatitatioah 
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toned  to  aoquaintance  with  some  of  the  moet  die- 
tinffoiahed  men  of  both  England  and  Scotland, 
ttd  letarned  to  Denmark,  bnnging  back  with  him 
■loies  of  the  moet  aocoiate,  definite,  and  varied 
knowledge. 

On  hia  retnm  to  Copenhagen  he  waa  given  a 
tttoation,  to  which  waa  attached  only  a  trifling 
paoaniary  remuneration ;  but  the  wiae  man  nee£ 
but  little,  and  Niebuhr,  aaaeaaor  to  the  Board  of 
Tude,  receiving  every  month  a  email  nlary,  and, 
after  his  official  duUes,  flying  to  the  relaxation  of 
his  fiivorite  stadiea — Niebohr  is  happy,  Niebahr  is 
gratefal  to  Gorf,  who  had  given  him  that  valuable 
nft  snag  by  Horace— '*  a  golden  mediocrity." 
To  complete  his  happiness  he  marries  a  fair  and 
^ntle  girl,  whom  he  had  met  in  Holstein,  and 
la  whoae  society  he  had  found  himself  less  con- 
strained and  embarrassed  than  in  that  of  other 
women. 

A  short  time  after  his  pecuniary  afl&iia  became 
still  more  prosperoua.  Ue  was  appointed  bank 
dixector ;  and,  while  filling  this  situauon,  his  talent 
for  financial  business  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Pnssiao  government,  and  he  was  ofl!ered  the  post 
of  director  of  the  Bank  of  Berlin,  with  a  muc^ 
larger  salary  than  he  received  at  Copenhagen. 
Niebuhr  hesiuted  for  a  long  time  before  accepting 
this  offer :  and,  perhaps,  the  love  of  his  country 
wnuld  have  triumphed  over  all  the  inducements 
that  Prussia  held  out,  had  he  not  been  at  this  very 
tiine  wounded  by  an  injustice,  against  which  he  in 
vain  protested.  This  circumstance  decided  him  ; 
he  quitted  Copenhagen  for  Prussia.  Scarcely  had 
he  arrived  at  Berlin,  when  he  heard  the  fatal  issue 
of  the  Battle  of  Jena.  The  king  and  the  minis- 
ten  take  to  flight,  and  Niebohr  with  them,  first  to 
Stettin,  then  toDantzic,  to  Konigsburgh,  to  Afemel, 
pursued  at  every  step  by  the  victorious  shouts  of 
the  French  army. 

At  length  the  storm  ceases ;  peace  is  concluded ; 
Niebuhr  returns  to  Berlin,  and  from  thia  period  a 
new  career  opens  to  him.  Successively  director 
of  the  bank,  envov  to  Holland  to  negotiate  a  loan, 
professor  of  the  University,  and  afterwards,  on  the 
renewal  of  the  war,  oqmmissioned  to  treat  with 
England,  he  .passes  with  the  same  happy  facility 
ftom  a  question  of  finance  to  the  exammation  of  a 
^ilosophical  theory — from  the  Roman  history  and 
Herodotus  to  the  travels  of  Bruce,  to  the  works 
of  Aristotle.  He  brings  to  everything  a  memory 
ever  fresh,  never-failing  ;  the  same  power  of  deep 
and  lucid  thought  and  of  intense  application.  All 
this  period  of  his  life  is  most  animated.  Now, 
from  the  professor's  chair,  he  proclaima  his  new 
views  of  Roman  history,  from  which  the  learned 
world  recoil  in  surprise,  and  almost  fear.  Now  he 
is  busied  wiih  the  internal  policy  of  Prussia — now 
gives  lessons  to  the  prince-royal — now  takes  an 
active  part  in  the  labors  of  the  Scientific  Academy 
of  Berlin,  and  of  a  philosophical  society,  of  which 
Spalding,  Savigny,  and  many  other  learned  men 
were  members.  And,  while  thus  devoting  the 
greater  part  of  his  hours  of  labor  to  the  social  and 
scientific  interests  of  Prussia,  he  still  keeps  an  eye 
of  uneasy  observation  on  the  movements  now 
making  in  other  countries.  A  passage,  in  one  of 
his  letters  on  the  Norwegian  constitution,  shows 
what  was  at  this  time  his  political  bias. 

*'  I  am  curious  to  see  the  constitution  of  Nor* 
way ;  probably  it  will  be  but  a  bungling  piece  of 
work,  like  that  of  Spain.  The  constitution-mong- 
^n  are  taking  fresh  courage  ;  but  their  workmen 
w  spoil  their  systems  in  working  them  up,  that  for 


some  years  their  labors  have  fidlen  into  discredit. 
The  first  point,  the  essential  point,  pught  to  be  to 
make  the  people  manly,  noble,  disinterested. 
What  use  is  a  represenUtive  system,  if  we  want 
men  capable  of  representing  a  country  t  Tbii^  is 
the  root  of  which  the  other  should  be  thefiruit; 
and  when  were  fruits  ever  gathered  from  a  tree 
that  had  no  root!  Let  every  statesman,  every 
government,  first  labor  to  educate  the  people,  to 
render  them  intelligent,  manly,  generous.  To 
dream  of  succeeding  in  this  by  mere  regul»- 
tions,  is  but  fastening  the  horses  to  the  back  of 
the  carriage,  and  expecting  that  they  will  draw  it 
as  well." 

In  the  midst  of  his  success  as  a  writer  and  a 
statesman,  in  the  midst  of  domestic  tranquillity  and 
happiness,  Niebuhr  was  suddenly  stricken  to  the 
heart ;  his  wife,  his  still  youn?  and  beautiful  wife 
— >hi8  wife,  the  only  woman  he  had  ever  loved, 
was  taken  from  him  by  death.  He  mourned  her 
long ;  but  the  very  happiness  which  she  had  con- 
ferred upon  him  rendered  his  loneliness  intolerable, 
and,  with  her  memory  still  fresh  in  his  heart,  he 
married  again,  and  set  out  with  his  bride  for  Italy, 
having  just  been  appointed  ambassador  at  Rome. 
Hia  abode  in  that  country  was  quite  painful  to 
him :  he  arrived  in  the  old  Latium  with  the  re- 
membrance of  its  ancient  heroic  inhabitants ;  and 
the  great  iitaages  of  the  past  made  the  present 
appear  paltry  and  insipid.  Besides,  he  looked  in 
vam  for  scientific  labors,  for  literary  society ;  he 
met  nothing  but  formal  parties,  official  dinners,  the 
etiquette  of  the  diplomatic  world,  the  frivolous  con- 
versation of  the  drawing-rooms ;  and  all  this  could 
only  be  distasteful  to  that  thoughtful  and  elevated 
mind.  Nor  did  he  take  any  pains  to  conceal  his 
unfavorable  impressions.  His  weariness  of  every- 
thing around  him  was  apparent  in  every  line  that 
he  wrote  from  Rome  to  his  sister-in-law  and 
friends.  <*  Life  is  so  dull  in  Italy— you  can 
scarcely  conceive  how  dull.  What  avail  to  me 
the  works  of  art?  I  have  unfortunately,  like  our 
ancient  Romans,  too  little  enthusiasm  for  art  to 
live  for  it  alone,  and  find  in  it  compensation  for  all 
that  my  individual  nature  vainly  seeks.  In  a  place 
where  the  contemplation  of  the  living  world  ia 
painful,  ^how  can  the  mind,  which  delights  and 
exults  in  studying  the  human  heart — how  can  it 
find,  in  the  study  of  painting,  of  sculpture,  of 
architecture,  all  that  it  needs  ?  Who  can  live  upon 
spices  and  perfumes  alone  t  The  Italians  are  a 
nation  of  walking  corpses;  they  are  to  be  pitied, 
and  not  despised,  for  they  have  been  plunged  thus 
low  by  inevitable  misfortune.  Intellect,  science, 
every  idea  that  makes  the  heart  beat  warmly,  every 
noble  energy,  is  banished  from  its  soil.  Seek  not 
there  for  hope,  desire,  effort,  or  even  mirth  ;  for  I 
have  never  seen  a  people  so  little  mirthful.  At 
Venice,  at  Florence,  indeed,  we  have  found  a  few 
persons  alive  to  a  sense  of  their  degradation- 
aware,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  what  thev  had  once 
been,  *  from  what  height  ftllen  ;*  but,tiere,  there 
is  no  trace  of  such  a  feeling ;  we  meet  with  only  a 
listless,  aimless  discontent,  without  hope,  or  even 
desire,  of  another  order  of  things.  Here  might 
you  form  an  accurate  idea  of  what  the  Greeks  were 
under  Augustus  snd  Tiberius.'* 

At  length  he  left  Italy,  and  joyfully  returned  to 
Prussia,  taking  up  his  abode  at  Bonn,  one  of  the 

} prettiest  and  most  cheerful  towns  in  Germany.  At 
iberty  once  more  to  pursue  his  favorite  studies,  he 
again  ascends  the  professor*s  chair ;  he  resumes 
those  lectures  on  history  which  he  had,  with  such 
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regret,  dtscontintied  for  so  long  a  time,  and  an 
ardent  and  etodtous  yoath  eagerly  flock  to  him  for 
tnstruction.  Hb  writings — his  erudite  researches 
had  ^iven  him  a  high  rank  in  the  literary  world ; 
his  diplomatic  services  had  obtained  for  him  the 
esteem  and  the  confidence  of  his  king ;  and  he 
had  earned  a  moderate  independence.  To  com- 
plete his  happiness  he  has  a  house  filled  with 
well-chosen  books,  where  his  friends  flock  around 
him  to  converse  upon  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
where  he  sees  his  lovely  children  growing  up 
about  him. 

This  tranquil  happiness  was  first  disturbed  by  a 
fire,  which  reduced  his  dwelling  to  ashes,  and 
destroyed  a  part  of  his  books  and  manuscripts. 
Niebuhr  bore  his  loss  with  firmness  and  resigns- 
tion.  But,  some  months  after,  the  revolution  of 
July  broke  forth  in  France ;  and  this  fierce  con- 
vulsion, with  the  excitement  it  created  in  Germany, 
produced  in  the  mind  of  Niebuhr  an  anxious  dis- 
quiet, which  harassed  him  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  As  soon  as  the  first  tidings  of  the 
three  days  of  July  reached  him,  he  began  to  study 
the  character  of  that  protest  of  the  people  thus 
written  in  blood,  and  nis  anxiety  was  deepened. 
Believing  that  the  revolutionary  movement  would 
not  be  confined  to  France,  he  expected  that  it 
would  bring  on  the  most  destructive  war  that 
modern  times  had  yet  known. 

Every  day,  at  the  hour  when  the  courier  arrived 
at  Bonn,  he  experienced  fresh  agitation.  He 
hastened  to  the  public  rooms  to  read  the  journals. 
He  followed  with  intense  interest  the  trial  of  the 
French  ministers ;  and  the  speech  of  M.  Sauzet 
was  one  of  the  last  things  he  seemed  to  dwell  upon 
with  complacency.  '''Read,"  said  he  to  his  firiend, 
M.  Claussen,  '*  read  the  speech  of  M.  Sauzet ;  he 
must  be  a  man  of  great  power ; — but  I  feel  very 
unwell."  The  fact  was,  that  in  returning  from 
the  public  room  on  the  very  evening  he  had  first 
read  the  speech,  he  had  caught  cold.  He  was 
first  attacked  with  a  violent  cough ;  then  fever 
ensued  ;  and  four  days  after  inflammation  set  in  so 
violently,  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  recovery.  His 
wife  was  taken  ill  at  the  same  time,  and  forced  to 
leave  him,  after  havinjr  attended  on  him  with 
anxious  solicitude.  "  Unhappy  children,"  said 
Niebuhr,  when  he  learned  this  additional  misfor- 
tune, '*  to  lose  both  parents  at  once.  Oh,  my 
children,  look  up  to  God  ;  for  God  alone  can  pro- 
tect you."  He  expired  on  the  2d  of  January, 
1831 ;  and  his  wife,  who  had  tottered,  in  the 
extremity  of  her  weakness,  to  his  bedside  to  whis- 
per to  him  a  last  word  of  love,  to  press  for  the  last 
time  his  hand,  died  nine  days  after.  Both  were 
buried  in  the  same  grave.  The  present  King  of 
Prussia,  with  pious  hand,  erected  a  monoment  to 
their  memory. 


From  Chambere'  Journal 

tCONOMT  OF  A  CLUB-HOUSE. 

Whoeyer  has  read  the  article  in  our  last  num- 
ber on  '*  Club-life,"  will  be  nrepared  to  admit  that 
the  system  which  has  engendered  it  is  an  impor- 
tant novelty  in  social  economics.  The  interior  of 
a  modem  club-house  presents  a  set  of  apartments, 
and  a  plan  of  domestic  arrangement,  not  to  be 
found  associated  in  any  other  sort  of  domicile 
abroad  or  at  home.  The  best  analogy  we  can 
think  of,  is  that  presented  by  the  union  of  a  noble- 
man's mansion  with  a  first-rate  tavern ;  for  club- 
hiats  have  at  command  all  the  elegances  and  Inza- 


ries  of  the  one,  with  the  promptHode  in  getliag 
served  of  &e  other.  To  give  our  readers  a  comet 
idea  of  the  internal  arrangements  of  a  modem  d«h 
house,  it  is  our  intention  in  this  sketch  to  describe 
them  in  detail. 

The  visitor,  on  entering  one  of  these  pa]aoe4ike 
edifices,  finds  himself  in  a  lobby  tenanted  hy  two 
servants — the  hall-porter,  who  is  seated  at  a  desk, 
and  his  assistant.  It  is  their  duty  to  ascertain  that 
none  have  access  to  the  club  but  members,  whose 
names  are  inserted  in  a  book  as  they  enter;  to 
receive  letters,  and  to  keep  an  account  of  the  post- 
age. For  the  despatch  or  letters,  there  is  a  letter^ 
box,  which  is  opened  when  the  official  carrier  caUi 
in  making  his  collections  from  the  regular  reeetv- 
ing-houses.  The  porters  are  often  attended  by  one 
or  two  lads,  in  pages'  livery,  to  convey  messages 
from  inquiring  strangers  to  such  memoeta  withm 
the  club  as  may  be  required.  Close  to  the  hall  it 
a  reception-room,  for  the  convenience  of  individuik 
widiing  to  see  members,  and  this  passed,  a  hall  or 
vestibule  presents  itself.  Some  of  these  have 
called  forth  the  highest  skill  of  the  architect  and 
decorative  artist.  The  hall  of  the  Reform  Club  is, 
we  believe,  the  largest.  It  is  a  quadrangle,  with 
a  piazza  projecting  from  each  wall,  and  supportiof 
a  gallery  by  massive  marble  pillara,  the  whole 
forming  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Italian  style  of  inte- 
rior architecture .  The  vestibule  of  the  "  Conserva- 
tive "is  an  example  of  the  opposite  school.  On 
entering  it  frtim  the  lobb]^,  it  presents  to  the  eye 
one  blaze  of  color  and  p^ettiness.  It  is  a  circle  (bn»- 
ken  only  by  the  stair  case  and  gallery)  sunnooot- 
ed  by  a  cupola.  It  is  covered  with  designs— chiefly 
floral — in  the  most  dazzling  hues,  but  so  baimonh 
ously  blended,  that  they  liave  a  gorgeous  rather 
than  a  flaring  eflTect.  The  floor  is  tesselated  with 
different-colored  marbles. 

Doors  frt>m  the  hall  or  vestibule  open  upon  the 
various  apartments  on  the  ground-floor.  First, 
there  is  a  "morning-room,"  which  is  used  for 
reading  newspapers  and  writing  letters.  At  the 
largest  clubs,  nearly  all  the  best  periodicals  sre 
taken  in.  Some  idea  of  their  profusion  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact,  that  the  Athenaeum  club  ex- 
pended, in  1844,  for  English  and  foreign  newspa- 
pers and  periodicals,  the  sum  of  £A1l,  2s.  6d. 
Stationery  is  supplied  to  an  unlimited  extent,  not 
only  for  writing  letters,  but  even  for  literary  mem- 
bers to  feed  the  press  with  "  copy,"  should  their 
inspirations  visit  them  at  the  dub.  The  morning- 
room  is  comfortably  rather  than  elegantly  fur- 
nished. 

The  "  coflTee-room"  is  put  to  the  same  use  u 
in  a  tavern  ;  namely,  to  that  very  necessarjr  one  of 
eating  and  drinking.  It  is  furnished  vnth  rows 
of  small  tables  projecting  from  each  side,  with  ao 
avenue  up  the  middle.  These  tables  are  laid  fcr 
breakfasts  and  luncheons  till  four  o*clock  in  the 
day,  after  which  they  are  arranged  for  dinneis. 
A  carte  de  jour  (daily  bill  of  fare)  is  brought  to 
any  one  wishing  to  dine,  and  from  it  he  selecta 
what  he  prefers.  That  he  may  be  promptly  and 
correctly  served,  the  following  attendants  remain 
in  the  coffee-room : — a  butler  to  furnish  the  wine, 
a  head-waiter  and  many  assistants  to  snpplj  tbe 
dishes,  (which  are  wound  up  from  the  kitchen 
by  a  machine  called  a  '*  lift,")  and  a  derk  to 
make  out  the^bills  and  keep  the  accounts.    The 

Srocess  of  getting  and  paving  for  a  dinner  at  the 
unior  United  Service  Club  is  thus  described,*  and 

*  In  "  The  System  of  Management  of  the  Janior  Usi- 
ted  Service  Club,"  4tc.,^dmw&  ap  by  Mr.  Thomsi  Btttck, 
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we  have  raasoii  to  know  it  is  the  aama  ia  neaily 
oreiy  other  estahlishment.  *'  Membera,  when  in- 
tending  to  dine  at  the  club,  fill  ap  a  form  of  dinner- 
bill  with  the  diahea  which  they  may  require ;  this 
bill  is  sent  by  the  head-waiter  in  attendance  to  the 
derk  of  the  kitohen,  who  attaches  the  price  of  each 
as  established  by  the  carte,  and  adds  a  charge  of 
sixpence,  (in  some  clubs  a  shilling,)  commonly 
known  as  *'  table  money,"  and  intended  to  ooyer 
the  expense  of  bread,  cheese,  butter,  table  ale, 
potatoes,  &c.,  and  copies  the  bill  into  the  kitehen- 
bbok.  The  bill  is  then  retnmed  to  the  coffee-room, 
where  the  charge  for  such  wine  as  may  be  taken  is 
added  by  the  bntler ;  and  it  is  finally  delivered  to 
the  coffee-room  derk,  who  adds  it  up,  and  receives 
the  amount  from  the, member."  An  answer  to  the 
question — *'  What  doea  a  member  pay  for  his  din- 
ner!" shows  as  the  prandial  economy  of  the  club 
plan.  From  the  fiscal  reports  of  the  Atheneum, 
It  appears  that  the  average  cost  of  each  dinner  has 
been  for  many  vears  only  2s.  Od.,  exclusive  of 
wine.  To  people  in  humbler  life  this  may  seem 
quite  enough  to  pay  for  a  single  meal ;  but  it  must 
be  remem&red  that  the  two-and-ninepenny  dinner 
is  not  only  excellent  in  itself,  but  is  served  with 
loxurious  accompaniments,  which  are  not  to  be 
snrpassed  at  the  table  of  the  richest  nobleman. 
Whereas,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  price  of  tav- 
ern-dinners, we  shall  find  that  the  same  sum  would 
be  charged  for  a  tough  beefsteak,  served  in  a 
second-rate  inn,  by  a  slovenly  waiter  on  a  dirty 
tablecloth.  Besioes,  a  man  can  dine  at  hu  club 
lor  eighteenpence  if  he  choose;  and  well  too. 
Moreover,  he  is  thought  no  worse  of  for  making  a 
habit  of  dining  economically.  The  frequenter  of  a 
fashionable  tavern,  on  the  contrary,  is  given  to  un- 
derstand by  the  inattention  of  the  waiters  and  the 
freeiing  politeness  of  the  proprietor,  that  his  custom 
is  not  much  coveted,  unless  he  launches  out  into 
a  few  extravagances  "  for  the  good  of  the  house  ;" 
and  many  a  poor  gentleman  has  been  made  to  feel 
his  poverty  bitterly,  by  the  vulgar  notion  which,  in 
former  years,  construed  economy  into  meanness. 
Clubs  have  happily  altered  all  that.  In  them  a 
member  is  in  his  own  house,  and  can  be  lavish  or 
inexpensiTe  just  as  he  pleases,  without  exciting 
remark.  He  is  quite  independent ;  he  dreads  not 
the  discontented  looks  of  waiters  at  the  smallness 
of  his  douceurs;  and  he  feels  no  apprehension  lest 
he  should  be  "  expected  "  to  take  more  wine  than 
he  actually  wante.**  This  appears  to  have  had  an 
extensive  effect  in  abolishing  over  indulgence  at 
table.  From  the  accounts  of  three  of  the  largest 
of  the  dubs,  we  ascertain  that  the  average  quan- 
tity of  wine  taken  at  and  after  each  dinner,  sup- 
plied during  some  six  years  past,  was  only  a  half- 
pint.  In  1844,  there  was  expended  by  the  1S50 
members  of  the  Athensum  only  JC733,  6s.  6d.  in 
wine  and  spirits.  Even  supposing  only  half  the 
dab  habituuly  ate  and  drank  in  the  house  during 
that  year,  this  would  give  but  the  small  sum  of 
twenty-three  shillings  as  the  club  expenditure  of 
each  member  throughout  the  year  for  stimnlanto. 
What  a  happy  change  in  manners  since  the  old 
convivial  times,  when  our  own  forefathers  thought 
nothing  of  drinking  wine  to  double  the  above  value 
at  a  angle  sitting ! 

the  secretory,  and  'printed  for  the  inibrmation  of  the 

nerohers. 

.    *Th«  proprietors  of  some  taverns  formerly  caused  it 

to  be  nncT^Tstood  that  their  chaises  for  eatables  were  not 

mnuaentiTe,  and  that  sentlemen  were  "expected"  te 

take  a  oeruin  quantity  ofwine. 
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The  detached,  rather  than ,  solitary  mode  of 
dining  in  dubs,  bespeaks  a  tendency  to  destroy  the 
socisdity  which  is  essential  to  maintain  a  genial 
tone  in  every  sodety.  To  obviate  this  in  some  de- 
gree, a  snu{^  and  haodsomely-furiiished  dining- 
room  is  provided  on  the  ground-fioor.  In  it  from  - 
six  to  a  dozen  members  may  dine  together  exactly 
as  they  would  in  a  private  family.  *  To  facilitete 
the  arrangement  of  these  oarties,  printed  forms  are 
left  in  the  coffee-room,  and  as  many  as  wish  to  join 
the  "  house  dinner"  (as  it  is  called)  subscribe  their 
name.  The  lowest  number  that  such  a  meal  can 
be  provided  for  is  six,  in  some  clubs  eight :  and 
members  having  sicned  the  list,  must  pay  whether 
they  dine  or  not.  The  charge  for  these  dinners  is 
about  seven-and-sixpence  per  head. — On  looking 
over  a  teble  of  stetistics  of  the  various  dubs,*  we 
find  that  houses  most  in  request  for  dinners,  are, 
first,  the  Parthenon,  where,  in  1841,  the 'number 
supplied  to  its  732  members  was  24,581,  being  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  thirty-four  dinners  each ;  f  and, 
secondly,  the  ''City,"  in  which  600  members 
ate  dunng  the  same  year,  18,515  dinners,  or  thir- 
ty-one and  three-quarters  each.  The  greatest 
number  of  'dinners  ever  token  in  a  dub  donn^  one 
year  was  served  in  the  Junior  United  Service  in 
1839,  when  29,527  were  eaten.  Their  average 
cost  was  2s.  3d.  each,  exclusive  ofwine. 

We  have  seen  that  the  ground-story  of  a  club- 
house consisto  of  a  morning,  a  coffee,  and  a  dining- 
room,  with  their  accessories.  We  will  now  mount 
the  stairs  to  the  upper  apartmente.  Some  aichi- 
tecte  attempt  to  make  the  steircase  a  grand  and  at- 
tractive object,  as  in  the  Athenaeum ;  others  try  to 
hide  it  as  much  as  possible,  supposing  that  art  is 
incapable  of  making  such  an  object  a  pleasing  one. 
The  architect  of  the  Reform  Club  was  of  this  opin- 
ion ;  and,  by  keeping  it  out  of  sight,  has  succeeded 
in  producing  one  of  the  grandest  halls  perhaps  in 
London. 

The  chief  apartment  above-stairs  is  the  drawing- 
room,  in  which  members  teke  their  evening  coffee 
and  tea.  Here  the  decorator  and  upholsterer's  finest 
taste  IS  generally  called  into  requisition.  In  some 
clubs,  the  display  of  luxury  and  expensiveness  is 
carried  to  a  point  which  may  be  characterized  as 
absurd ;  particularly  as  the  (Irawing-room  of  every 
clnb  is  less  used  than  any  other  in  the  house. 
Near  to  it  is  the  library,  which  is  fitted  up  with 
every  convenience  for  reading,  consulting  maps, 
&c.,  and  is  attended  by  a  resident  librarian.  The 
booka  are  accumulatedf  by  donation,  and  by  a  sum 
set  aside  from  the  general  funds  for  their  purchase. 
The  number  of  voluroes  of  course  varies  with  the 
age  and  affluence  of  the  club.  The  most  extensive 
library  is,  we  believe,  that  of  the  Athenaeum, 
which,  in  March,  1844,  contained  20,300  volumes. 
Five  hundred  pounds  is  annually  expended  by  this 
club  for  increasing  ite  library,  exclusive  of  the  cost 
of  periodicals. — Near  to  the  library  is,  in  some 
houses,  a  card -room,  in  which,  however,  no  game 
of  pure  chance  is  allowed ;  and  at  whist,  half- 
guinea  pointe  are  the  highest  stake  to  be  played 
for.  Breaking  either  of  these  rules  is  attended,  on 
proof,  with  summary  expulsion.  In  the  Reform 
Club,  there  is  no  place  exclusively  set  apart  for 
whist ;  a  small  supplementary  drawing-room,  called 

"^In  a  manuscript  on  the  subject  kindlv  lent  for  our  use 
by  the  secretary  of  one  of  the  principal  clubs. 

t  This  proportion  is,  it  will  be  ohTions,  no  index  to  the 
number  of  dinera.  Some  five-and-tweniy  per  cent,  of 
each  dab  never  dine  in  the  honse  at  all,  but  merely  go 
occasionally  to  read  the  papers  or  write  their  letters— tM 
family-men,  for  esounple. 
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ftio  "  house-dinner  drawing-ioom,''  being  ii»ed. 
Indeed  gaming,  even  of  the  roost  moderate  kind,  is 
discouraged  as  much  as  possible. 

The  third  story  contains  at  least  one  billiard- 
room,  which  is  atteoded  by  a  marker.  For  cards 
and  billiards  a  charge  is  made ;  as  it  would  be  Tery 
unfair  to  make  members  who  do  not  indulge  io 
those  games  participate  in  the  extra  expenses  they 
entail. — ^In  only  twelve  of  the  twenty-two  clubs  is 
there  a  smoking-room,  which,  we  have  usually  re- 
marked, is  the  worstrlooking  place  in  the  house. 
This  completes  the  description  of  such  of  the  pub- 
lic apartments  as  tend  to  give  an  idea  of  club-life. 
The  highest  story  consists  of  dormitories  for  the 
resident  servants.  The  rooms  in  the  basement  of 
the  building,  such  as  kitchens,  larders,  pantries, 
still-room,  dressing-rooms,  lavatories  and  baths, 
need  merely /be  mentioned,  to  show  what  other 
conveniences  are  provided  for  the  members. 

Thus  much  of  the  apartments  in  a  modem  club, 
and  their  uses.  We  will  now  take  a  glance  at  the 
management  and  governance  of  the  complicated 
domestic  establishment: — ^The  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  every  club  is  confided  to  a  general  com- 
mittee selected  from  the  members,  which  numbers 
from  thirty  to  forty.  From  three  to  eight  of  these 
form  a  quorum,  and  meet  once  a  week  to  regulate 
the  financial  concerns  of  the  institution,  to  superin- 
tend the  election  of  new  members,  to  appoint 
tradespeople,  to  engage  or  dismiss  servants,  and  to 
inquire  into  and  redress  any  complaints  which  may 
be  made  by  members.  The  general  committee 
also  prepares  annual  reports  and  statements  of  ac- 
count, which  are  printed  for  the  information  and 
aatisfkction  of  the  rest  of  the  club.  As,  however, 
all  these  duties  could  not  be  efficiently  performed 
by  one  board,  it  divides  itself  into  sub-committees 
for  special  objects.  These  are  the  '*  house  commit- 
tee,*' which  has  the  superintendence  of  the  house- 
hold afiairs ;  the  "  wine  committee,'*  always  com- 
posed of  acknowledged  connoisseurs  of  that  article, 
to  whom  its  choice,  and  all  matters  respecting  its 
cellarage  and  distribution  at  table,  are  confided; 
and  the  '*  book  committee,"  for  the  management 
of  the  library,  to  which  all  works  are  submitted  for 
approval  before  they  can  be  admitted,  and  from 
which  all  orders  for  their  purchase  issue.  Where 
there  are  billiard-rooms,  amateurs  of  that  game  are 
selected  to  form  a  **  billiard  committee."  As  organ 
and  agent  of  all  these  boards,  a  secretary  is  ap- 
pointed, who  also  conducts  the  official  correspond- 
ence of  the  club.  This  enumeration  includes  the 
managing  direction :  the  minor  details  are  carried 
on  by  servants. 

The  chief  of  these  is  the  house-steward,  to 
whom  is  intrusted  the  management  of  the  domes- 
tics; the  purchasing,  storing,  and  superintending 
of  the  daily  supplies  of  viands.  He  is  in  some 
dubs  aided  by  a  '*  superintendent,"  who  has  the 
charge  of  the  drawing-room  floor,  and  sees  that 
proper  supplies  of  stationery  and  newspapers  are 
furnished  to  the  writing  and  reading  rooms.  The 
butler  and  his  assistant  supply  and  keep  accounts 
of  the  wines  and  spirits.  The  duties  of  the  coffee- 
room  clerk  are  sufficiently  obvious :  he  sits  at  the 
top  of  the  '*  lift,"  whilst  the  kitchen  clerk *8  post  is 
at  the  bottom.  This  arrangement  justifies  the  defi- 
nition of  a  "  lift,"  given  by  an  Irish  friend,  who 
declared  it  to  consist  of  a  '*  wooden  spout  with  a 
movable  bottom,  having  a  clerk  at  each  end.'* 
The  head  coflfee-room  waiter  is  the  lowest  servant 
in  rank  who  does  not  wear  livery,  which  all  the 
other  male  servants  do.    The  cook  of  most  dub- 
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houses  is  generally  a  foreigner,  so  aeeompfidied  h 
his  profession,  that  he  alnxwt  deserves  the  name 
of  an  artist.  He  has  a  male  assistant  and  a  nom- 
ber  of  kitchen-maids  under  his  orders.  The  femile 
servants— who  never  appear  in  the  public  part  of 
the  house— are  superintended  by  a  housekeeper, 
who  has  under  her  charge  a  needle- woman,  a  still- 
room  maid,  (to  make  tea  and  coffee,)  and  several 
house-maids.  The  number  of  domestics  in  each 
club  varies  from  56  (in  the  Reform  Club)  to  11, 
the  number  employed  in  the  Garrick  and  Navil 
Clubs.  Most  dubs  subscribe,  either  in  money  or 
in  kind,  (such  as  waste  linen,  &c.,)  to  an  hospital, 
that  their  servants  may  be  received  into  them,  in 
the  case  of  accidents  or  prolonged  ailments ;  bat 
for  temporary  maladies,  a  surgeon  is  enga^  to 
attend  and  supply  medicines.  The  broken  vietuals 
are  given  to  the  poor,  under  the  direction  of  the 
pari&  authorities.  <*  One  feature  connected  with 
the  servanU'  hall  of  the  Athensum  is  deserving  of 
notice  and  imitation.  It  contains  a  library  collected 
by  the  servants  by  means  of  small  quarterly  contri- 
butions out  of  their  wages.  ^'  The  beneficial  ef- 
fects are,"  remarks  the  secretary  to  that  instito- 
tion,  '*  that  the  servants  wiU  Creqoently  stay  at 
home  and  read  when  off  duty  in  bad  weather ;  and 
in  fine  weaUier  in  summer,  they  may  be  often  seen 
reading  under  the  trees  in  St.  James*  Park."  They 
are  very  proud  of  their  books,  and  several  who 
could  formerly  read  but  imperfectly,  have  been 
stimulate^  to  exertion  by  the  example  of  the  plea- 
sure derived  by  others.  None  hav^  an  excuse  for 
being  unable  to  read  and  write,  because  a  person  in 
the  house  is  employed  to  instruct  gratuitously  such 
as  desire  it. 

This  completes  our  description  of  the  internal 
arrangements  of  a  club-house ;  but  we  must  not 
omit  to  show  how,  and  at  what  expense,  all  its  ad- 
vantages are  attainable.  To  be  a  member  of  a 
club,  unimpeachable  respectability,  not  only  of  sta- 
tion, but  or  conduct,  is  essential.  When  an  indi- 
vidual becomes  a  candidate  for  admission,  his  name 
and  profession  are  legibly  exhibited,  and  on  a 
stated  day  a  ballot  by  every  member  who  chooses 
to  vote,  takes  place.  In  some  establishments  one 
negative  in  ten,  in  others  a  single  negative  of  the 
whole  votes,  excludes.  Exclusion  (called  "  black- 
balling") is  not  always,  however,  a  proof  that  a 
man  is  not  worthy  of  admission  ;  for  the  candidates 
of  some  clubs  are  very  numerous.  There  are  at 
present  on  the  list  of  candidates  for  admission  to 
the  Junior  United  Service  Club  no  fewer  that  2000 
names.  In  such  cases  there  is  of  course  a  strong 
competition  for  suffrages ;  and  as  many  voteis  have 
their  bias  in  favor  of  friends,  they  will  often  black- 
ball a  stranger  to  secure  the  election  of  a  candidate 
in  whom  their  personal  interest  is  strongest.  Still, 
there  t5  an  unpleasant  feeling  attached  to  rejeetioSf 
and  we  cannot  applaud  the  practice  of  some  dubs, 
of  keeping  their  list  of  candidates  and  membeis  in 
the  coffee-room  for  general  reference.  The  reject- 
ed are  easily  known  by  the  date  of  the  unfortunate 
event  being  placed  against  their  names.  We  Ao  not 
see  the  justice  of  thus  indirectly  publishing  this  sort 
of  disgrace .    When  elected ,  a  cdndidate  has  to  p^T 

*  To  check  carelessness,  an  excellent  rule  is  sdofted  in 
some  estahlishmente :  a  sum  is  annaally  allowed  to  c0^ 
losses  by  breakage,  (the  Junior  United  SerTioe  s*t  ^^^ 
£90  yearly  ;)  and  if  articles  greater  in  value  ba«J**" 
destroyed  during  the  year,  the  deficiency  is  sufvpl'^  ^^ 
of  the  wages  of  each  servant ;  if,  however,  the  coJi*fJ* 
the  surplus  is  divided  amongst  them.  We  note  ak«a  ^'^ 
nute  fiwts  as  hints  to  private  housekeepers* 
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ID  entfinoe-fbe,  wMeh  in  moat  dabe,  is  about 
twenty  guineas.  The  Union  is  the  highest,  being 
jC33,  lis. ;  and  the  Law  the  lowest,  being  only 
£5f  58.  The  annual  subscription  is,  in  a  majority 
of  dubs,  six  guineas ;  in  only  two  as  low  as  five ; 
and  in  none  higher  than  ten  guineas. 

We  would  point  out,  in  conclusion,  that  for  this 
moderate  subscription,  the  member  may  occupy  a 
mlace  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  after  midnight. 
He  may  partake  of  the  choioest  cookery  and  the 
finest  wines  at  cost  price,  which  are  served  with 
aenipolous  cleanHneas  by  civil  aervanta,  whom  he 
has  neither  to  pay  nor  to  manage.  He  has  access 
to  an  extensive  and  weU-selected  library,  and  to 
every  paper  and  periodical  that  is  worth  reading. 
>  He  can  come  when  he  pleases,  and  stay  away  when 
he  pleases,  without  anything  going  wron? :  he  is 
penectiy  independent,  and  has  nob(My  to  please  but 
himaelf.  '*  Clubs,"  remarks  the  experienced  au- 
thor of  The  Original,  *'  are  favorable  to  economy 
of  tune.  There  is  a  fixed  place  to  go  to,  ever^r- 
thing  IB  served  with  comparative  expedition,  and  it 
18  not  customary  in  general  to  remain  long  at 
table." 

The  system  having  been  found  so  beneficial 
amongst  the  higher  circles  of  society,  it  might 
safely  be  recommended  for  imitation  amongst  the 
lower  grades,  in  which  economy — ^the  chief  advan- 
v^  of  the  club-principle^is  so  much  needed. 
We  aee  no  reason  why  the  middle  and  operative 
daaaes  could  not  have  their  domestic  clubs,  as  well 
18  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
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DUNCES. 

Wi  find  the  following  humorous  and  judicious 
remarks  on  this  ill-understood  class  of  school-boys, 
in  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Mackintosh,  at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Forfar,  Fife,  and  Perthshire  Edu- 
cational Association : — 

"  We  all  know  what  great  bores  dunces  are  in 
schools,  and  how  readily  the  master's  choler  is 
awakened  by  their  laggard  motions.  They,  how- 
ever, often  serve  a  purpose.  Without  dunces, 
our  classes  would  not  present  the  striking  contrast 
which  they  oflen  exhibit ;  the  dunces  are  the  dark 
shades  in  the  picture,  Avhich  throw  the  talented 
youth  more  prominently  into  view.  They  more- 
over, offer  an  opportune  occasion  for  the  wit,  the 
sapient  counsel,  and  thundering  reproof  of  the 
master;  and  should  be  enforce  his  argument  by 

*  suiting  the  action  to  the  word' — 

*  FuU  well  the  boding  tremblers,  learned  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face ; 

Fiill  well  the  busy  circle,  whispering  round. 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned.' 

Though  the  da3rs  of  indiscriminate  castigation  are 
gone  by,  and  dunces  enjoy  an  exemption  formerly 
unknown  under  the  reign  of  terror,  they  are  not 
yet  treated  with  the  rational  consideration,  and 
consequently  with  that  justice^  which  their  circum- 
stances demand.  Let  us  analyze  the  character  of 
a  dunce  as  he  is  to9  often  impersonated.  There 
are  several  species  of  dunces.  There  is  first  the 
tncopabfe,  to  whom  nature  has  been  niggard  in  the 
power  of  observation,  discrimination,  reflection, 
and  memory.  An  unfortunate  of  this  class  is  sent 
to  school,  and  yoked  with  class-fellows  of  his  own 
age.  His  natural  imperfections  speedily  appear ; 
he  falls  astern  at  a  fearful  rate  ;  he  soon  becomes 
powerless  in  contending  with  hia  gifted  compeers, 
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who  look  on  him  with  indifiference  and  contempt. 
He  then  becomes  a  dead  weight  on  his  class,  and 
provokes,  too  often,  the  ire  of  his  master  to  PJ^i'sb 
him  for  what  he  is  incomnetent  to  perform,  ^^at 
consequences  follow  ?  The  natural  incapables  are 
often  quiet  and  patient,  and  very  passive  under 
discouragements  and  disgrace  ;  ihey  feel  their  case 
to  be  hopeless,  and  despairingly  resign  themselves 
to  their  fistte. 

Another  section  of  dunces  stand  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  natural  incapables  with  respect  to 
scholastic  pro^ss,  because  they  have  not  been 
trained  to  habits  of  attention,  observation,  applica- 
tion, order,  and  obedience.  They  have  been 
spoiled  by  too  much  indulgence ;  or,  it  may  be, 
have  been  entirely  uncared  for,  and  left  to  the 
government  of  their  appetites  and  passions,  a  prey 
to  the  depraved  propensities  of  human  nature. 
At  school  thev  are  the  moral  incapables.  Though 
seen  at  the  fag-end  of  a  class,  careless,  unpre- 
pared, and  unashamed,  they  are  never  at  the  fag^ 
end  of  play  and  mischief;  in  fact,  idleness  and 
mischief^  are  their  element.  As  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  the  natural  incapables  are  not  a  numer- 
ous class,  which  is  one  of  the  many  evidences  of 
the  beneficence  of  the  Creator.  But  the  moral 
incapables  include  a  much  larger  proportion,  which 
proves  the  lamentable  irregularities  in  domestic 
training. 

There  is  a  third  class  of  an  intermediate  charao* 
ter — reputed  dunces — but  falsely  so  called,  who 
possess  a  delicate  physical  organization,  and  a 
most  sensitive  mentd  constitution,  whose  faculties 
are  paralyzed  by  anxiety  and  fear,  who  tremble  at 
the  slightest  difficulty,  and  sink  under  the  slightest 
discouragement.  They  resemble  those  beautiful 
plants  that  bloom  in  the  genial  atmosphere  of  a 
greenhouse,  but  are  blasted  on  being  exposed  to 
the  mercy  of  the  element.  Above  a  dozen  years 
ago  a  case  of  this  kind  fell  under  my  observation. 
'Hie  boy  to  whom  I  allude  had  the  most  sensitive 
feelings  I  ever  knew.  I  was  made  aware  of  his 
very  susceptible  mental  temperament,  and  treated' 
him  with  kindness  and  care.  The  you^  had'^ 
excellent  parts,  and  made  satisfactory  progress. 
Without  reflecting  on  the  probable  consequences, 
his  father  placed  him  under  the  care  of  a  master 
to  learn  a  foreign  language;  the  nerves  of  the 
poor  youth  were  unequal  to  the  excitement  of 
competition — he  fevered  and  died.  There  was  no* 
blame  attachable  to  his  teacher.  The  poor  youth 
was  too  sensitive  for  the  region  of  competition, 
unfit  to  struggle  with  robust  and  hardy  boys.  As 
we  are  to  t^e  an  interest  in  dunces  generally,  or 
those  who  are  reputed  dunces,  would  it  not  be 
well,  if  we  who  are  professional  men,  would  care- 
fully set  ourselves  to  consider  whether  it  is  not 
possible  to  devise  a  more  rational  mode  of  treating 
these  diflferent  classes?  It  is  true  we  may  be 
goaded  and  annoyed  by  ignorant  parents,  who 
expect  all  children  to  make  equal  progress.  But 
there  are    considerations   superior  to    temporary 

Sain,  of  which  we  ought  never  to  lose  sight.  Why 
oes  a  skilful  physician  so  •  carefully  stud^  the 
diagnostics  of  any  disease  as  it  may  be  exhibited' 
in  the  cases  of  his  patients  t  He  does  so  to  meet 
the  case  fairly,  to  maintain  his  professional  skill 
and  credit;  and  he  is  actuated  by  the  higher 
motives  of  humanity  and  kindness.  These  princi- 
ples and  feelings  should  induce  us  to  rise  superior 
to  temporary  »]vantage,  to  be  above  the  influence 
of  unreasonable  and  ignorant  parents,  to  study  our 
profession,  and  make  odr  duty  the  pole  star  to- 


whioii  OQV  ezertaosA  akould  be  diieded.  We  tKBI 
thereby  be  benefaetors  of  out  species,  we  wiU  xise 
in  our  lespeetiTe  ^eres,  and  we  will  enhaiioe  out 
jnofession  in  the  estimation  of  societjr.  Do  not 
these  refleotions  sagsest  that  the  dasuiication  of 
children  laboring'  under  natural  and  moral  disqual- 
ifications is  unadviBiMe  and  absurd!  Is  it  not 
treating  them  cruelly  and  unJusUy,  to  place  them 
among  competitors  with  whom  they  have  no  obanee 
of  success  f  What  opinion  would  we  eoleEtain  of 
a  proposal  to  match  cripples  in  a  race  with  youths 
of  sound  limbs  and  strong  sinews!  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  calculate  the  extent  of  injury,  physical  and 
mental,  thus  inflicted.  In  the  treatment  of  unfor- 
tunates-—misnamed  dunces — ^parents  unhappily  re- 
Terse  the  maxims  they  scrupulously  adopt  with 
the  health  of  enervated  and  sickly- children.  A 
poor  youth  who  cannot  move  beyond  the  speed  of 
a  tortoise,  being  encouraged  for  doing  aH  that  he 
ia  able  to  do,  yml  exert  his  small  energies  to  the 
utmost,  and  take  a  pleasure  in  his  labor,  when  he 
is  not  taxed  beyond  his  ability.  What  is  it  that 
renders  the  labor  of  a  teacher  so  irks<Mne,  but  the 
ialse  position  in  which  he  ia  placed  by  such  unnatu- 
ral arrangements!  Who  can  t^  how  many  intel- 
lects have  been  marred  by  unskilful  treatment! 
The  error  of  the  modem  and  improved  system  of 
education,  is  the  enormous  speed  with  which  the 
youthful  travellers  are  humed  forwards.  We 
cannot  make  plants  and  trees  grow  faster  than 
Nature  intends,  consistently  with  their  health  and 
viffor. 

It  is  well  known  that  precocious  talents  in  youth 
disappear  in  manhood;  like  those  beautiful  but 
evanescent  flowers  which  spring  puts  forth,  and 
which  perish  in  spring.  A  remarkable  case  of  this 
;8ort  is  recorded  in  t&  fifth  volume  of  the  Joiirnal 
•of  Education  of  the  Society  for  the  DiflTusion  of 
itiseful  Knowledge:— ** We  allude  to  Von  Sho- 
inach's  Memoir  of  Christian  Henry  Heinnecken, 
'who  was  bom  at  Lubeck,  on  6th  of  February, 
1721,  and  died  STth  June,  1735.  His  life,  there- 
^fore,  did  not  reach  beyond  the  brief  span  of  four 
jyears  and  nearly  five  months ;  yet  within  so  short 
a  career  as  this,  the  child  exhibited  such  marvel- 
lous proofs  of  intellect  and  memory,  that  we 
should  be  tempted  to  doubt  their  possibility  alto- 
gether, Were  not  every  incident  corroborated  by 
ue  testimony  of  parties  of  the  very  highest  re- 
spMtabiiity.  At  the  age  of  ten  months  young 
Heinnecken  began  to  speak ;  it  was  whilst  he  was 
'looking  at  some  prints,  which  he  wished  to  have 

•  explained  to  him.  *  Whilst  the  explanation  was 
giving,  it  was  casually  observed  that  the  child 
watched  the  motions  of  the  speaker's  lips  with  a 

■singular  degree  of  earnestness;  and  then,  though 
not  without  great  exertion,  he  succeeded  in  repeat- 
ing what  had  been  said  syllable  by  syllable.  From 
that  day  forward  his  progress  was  most  extraor- 
dinary ;  at  the  age  of  one  year  he  was  conversant 
with  all  the  le^ing  events  in  the  five  books  of 
Moses ;  nt  thirteen  months  he  had  mastered  the 
history  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  at  fourteen  the 

:  history  of  the  New.  By  the  month  of  September, 
1733,  he  had  acquired  so  perfect  a  knowledge  of 
ancient  and  modem  history,  as  well  as  geography, 

-that  he  could  answer  any  question  put  to  him,  on 

•  drcomstances  connected  with  either  of  them^  with- 
out a  blunder.  He  now  stored  his  memory  with 
a  host  of  Latin  words ;  and  in  a  short  time  was 

:ahle  to  express  himself  wi0i  tolerable  fluency  in 
rthe  language.    No  great  time  elapsed  before  he 


maslerad  fVench;  and  ere  he  had  reaeiied  hii 
third  year  he  made  himself  thoroof  h!^  acquainted 
with  the  genealogies  of  the  prinetpal  faaulies  in 
Europe.  A  considerable  portion  of  his  fourth  year 
was  oonsnmed  in  travelling  through  Denmark, 
where  his  rare  precocity  was  a  theme  of  admin- 
tion  with  the  whole  oourt,  amongst  whom  were 
the  king  and  his  son  ;  and  with  mem  he  entered 
into  eonvenatioD,  without  betraying  the  slightest 
shyness.  On  his  return  to  Lubeck  he  learned  Is 
write,  which  with  him  was  the  operation  of  t  liew 
days ;  but  his  brief  and  meteor-like  eoone  was  oa 
the  wane;  he  gradnaUy  declined,  and  beesme 
worse  as  month  sncoeeded  month ;  and  was  at 
length  released  fiom  his  snflferings.  His  fhgOe 
frame  of  body  exhibited  a  remarkable  oontntt 
with  the  unprecedented  strength  of  his  aaind;  aad 
strong,  indeed,  it  most  have  been  to  have  with- 
stood the  ravages  of  frequent  and  severe  indispoii- 
tion.  Nor  is  it  less  remarkable,  that  the  cMld 
tvas  not  weaned  from  his  nurse  until  a  few  menths 
before  his  death ;  fior  he  had  a  violent  amtpHky 
against  every  species  of  noorishmeni  but  nrilk.'* 

Who  can  imagine  that  the  life  of  this  leaned 
infant  was  not  saraificed  to  the  vanity  and  nuanas- 
agement  of  his  inconsiderate  patents !  If,  bv  a 
more  rational  treatment,  the  health  of  this  auM 
had  been  the  chief  soHdtode  of  his  paoenis,  and 
his  life  had  been  ]»olonged,  his  stoiy  would  be 
less  marveUous  indeed ;  but  he  might  have  bens* 
fited  ^society  by  the  matufed  dsvdopment  of  hii 
rare  endowments.  The  same  ftise  estimate  of 
talents  is  90t  unfrequently  seen  in  the  angry  aod 
disappointed  feelings  of  parents  exhibited  at  poUie 
exammations.  *'  Why  is  my  son  not  dux !"  motten 
a  father,  as  he  sees  ms  son  half-way  down  a  eltas. 
He  does  not  reflect  that  there  can  be  only  one  Au 
at  a  time ;  and  that  a  youth  low«  in  station  may 
carry  away  as  much  solid  and  useful  learning  as 
the  highest  scholar  in  the  class.  About  sixty 
years  ago,  there  were  at  the  parish  school  of  St 
Andrews  two  youths,  who  showed  so  little  apti- 
tude to  learn,  and  who  annoyed  and  irritated  their 
master  so  much,  that  be  dismissed  them  from 
school  as  incorrigible  dunces.  The  boys  were 
Thomas  Chalmers  and  George  Cook.*  WiU  pos- 
terity award  the  unenviable  honor  of  dunce  to  Dr. 
Chalmers  and  Dr.  Cook,  or  to  their  teacher! 
When  Sir  Isaac  NeKrton  first  went  to  sehod,  he 
was  a  weakly  child  and  a  reputed  dunee.  Sir  D. 
Brewster,  in  his  life  of  Newton,  informs  us  thst 
the  dormant  energies  of  the  embryo  philosopher 
Tyere  aroused  into  activity,  by  one  of  his  class-fel- 
lows giving  him  a  violent  blow  in  the  stomach  for 
slugirishness  and  inattention  to  his  lessons.  New- 
ton determined  to  be  revenged,  and  applied  to  hJM 
task  with  such  diligence  and  success,  that  he 
speedily  distanced  his  competitors.  Instsnees  of  a 
sunilar  kind  might  be  plentifully  gleaned  from  tbe 
biographies  of  eminent  men,  who  in  childhood 
were  reputed  dunces.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  dunces  are  worthy  of  our  speeia]  attes- 
tion.  Will  my  professional  friends  excuse  me  for 
suggesting  that  the  ofl*ensive  name  Dunce  shonU 
be  discontinued !  If  we  must  mark  this  MahOt  fel 
us  employ  a  more  appropriate  and  scholastie  epi- 
thet. I  propose  then  to  erase  Dunce,  and  sobsli- 
tute  Under-graduate. 

♦  Dr.  George  Cook  died  in  1845,  Professor  of  Moial 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  He  ww 
>Kothor  of  two  historical  woixs,  and  for  seveial  ynn  k" 
one  of  the  parties  of  the  Scottish  Ghorab. 
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llotd's. 

Tbb  gieater  nomber  of  penonB  most  have  heard 
of  '*  Llojd^s/'  but  eomiHtntiTeiy  few,  we  believe, 
Bie  aware  of  the  preeiae  meaniof  of  the  term. 
"  Liojd^t"  ia  an  inatitutioa  Deatlio^  in  the  heart 
of  Loodon,  and  finding  aecommpdation  in  certain 
tptitmeota  in  the  north  and  eaftaideaof  the  Royal 
&chaoge.  In  these  apartments  the  greater  part 
of  the  butineoa  of  the  entire  mercantile  navy  of 
Gnat  Britain  ia  transacted.  Lloyd  *8  is  known 
flforywhere ;  for  there  is  not  a  newspaper  published 
io  aoy  part  of  the  globe  but  has  some  allusion  to 
iL  It  IS  a  foena  in  which  is  collected  every  notioe- 
ible  event  eoneeming  every  ship  that  sails  from 
British,  and  oooasionally  from  continental  ports. 
The  establishment  consists  of  a  fraternity  of  ship- 
awirarB,  technically,  *'  underwriters  ;*'  in  other 
woids,  subscribers  to  bonds  which  they  enter  into, 
toiosoie  the  proprietors  of  ships  and  freights  from 
lonasatsea. 

A  visit  to  this  nnclens  of  shipping  bnsinesa  and 
•hippiag  news  in  fall  of  interest,  it  is  a  spot  whence 
boneh  out  chains  of  commnnicatioo  to  tne  ''  utter- 
most ends  of  the  earth."  Wherever  oiviliaation 
has  oooe  set  her  foot,  there  some  direct  or  indirect 
agent  is  ready  to  take  note  of  any  ship  that  may 
appear  in  sight,  and  to  give  help  to  any  which  may 
aeed  it ;  and  b^  his  reports  such  eiroumstances,  Iw 
the|  ever  so  trifling,  find  their  way  in  due  time  to 
Lloyd's.  But  besides  the  abstraot  interest  the 
place  excites,  the  eye  is  filled  with  the  grandeur 
and  uehiteetural  beauty  of  the  apartmento ;  and 
Bowhers  are  the  sweeping  changes  to  which  the 
city  of  London  is  subject — ^now  more  perhaps  than 
at  any  former  period--Hso  apparent  as  at  Lloyd^s. 
Formieriy,  one  of  the  wonderments  created  in  the 
ayes  of  visiting  provincials,  was  the  disproportion 
existing  between  the  vastness  of  the  operauons  of 
the  nereantile  world,  and  the  mean,  petty,  and  in- 
eonveaieat  places  in  which  these  were  carried  on. 
In  dark,  dingy,  and  scarcely  wholesome  chambers, 
nillioas  of  money  changed  hands,  and  transactions 
were  completed  the  effects  of  which  were  some- 
tines  feh  by  whole  nations.  Now,  however,  met- 
ropolitan improvement  has  changed  those  confined 
offices  for  others  more  worthy  of  the  importance  of 
the  business  transacted  in  them.  The  history  of 
Lloyd's  exemplifies  the  progress  of  this  kind  of 
change  very  aptly. 

The  man  who  gave  his  name  to  this  great  system 
of  sea-insurance  and  maritime  intelligence  was  a 
humble  individual,  the  keeper  of  a  coffee-house  in 
Lomln^  Street;  and  here  the  underwriters  used 
to  assemble,  as  a  convenient  apot  near  the  Royal 
Exchange,  the  centre  of  British  commerce.  At 
what  period  Lloyd  died  is  unknown,  and  little  can 
be  told  regarding  him.  Allusion  is  made  to  his 
coffee-house  as  a  place  for  auetions,  in  a  poem  en- 
titled Tke  Wealihy  Shopkeeper,  published  in  1700— 

"Then  to  Lloyd's  coffee-house  he  never  fails, 
To  read  the  letters,  and  attend  the  sales.'' 

In  1710,  Sir  Richard  Steele  dates  from  it  (Tatler, 
No.  246)  his  Petition  on  Coffee-house  Orators  and 
Newsvenders :  Addison  also,  in  the  Spectator  for 
33d  April,  1711,  makea  Lloyd's  Coffee-house  the 
acene  where  one  of  his  papers  of  minutes  was  drop- 
ped, and  the  boy  was  ordered  by  the  merry  gentle- 
man there  to  get  up  mto  the  auction  pulpit  and  read 
it  to  the  whole  room.  The  auedon  business  then 
transacted  at  lioyd's  ia  now  tiaaafemd  to  G«m* 


vrat'a  Coflee-honfle.  We  know  IKtte  more  of  fhtft 
eaily  history  of  the  former,  besides  the  fact,  that 
the  underwriters  seem  to  have  fteqoented  it  from  n 
still  earlier  period .  Their  "  list ' '  for  June  7, 1745, 
a  eopT  of  which  is  still  extant,  ia  No.  096,  and  aA 
it  had  hitherto  been  published  once  a  week,  we 
may  auppose  the  publication  to  have  then  been 
about  eighteen  years  established.  It  would  seem 
that  the  merchants  meeting  at  Lloyd^s  had  in  time 
found  their  aoeommodation  there  inadequate,  ibr 
on  the  13th  December,  1771,  there  ia  an  agree- 
ment, signed  by  seventy-nine  underwriters,  to  pay 
£  100  each,  in  order  to  obuin  a  lease  of  two  honsetf 
in  Freeman's  Court,  Comhill ;  and  thia  arrange^ 
ment  not  being  effected,  they  actually  took  a  lease 
of  the  British  Herring  Company's  olBcee  in  iM 
Royal  Exchange,  where,  with  subsequent  additions, 
they  remained  till  the  whole  building  Mras  deatrojred 
by  fire  a  few  years  ago.  ^  It  was  only  for  a  timd 
that  the  members  of  liloyd's  were  driven  ftom  thiit 
well-known  resort.  On  the  renovation  of  the  Et- 
change  buildings,  they  took  possessbn  of  handsomK 
and  commodious  new  premises;  and  it  is  these 
which,  with  this  scanty  historical  infbrmatioil,  we 
are  now  prepared  to  enter. 

Proceeding  to  the  north  end  of  thtf  eattierii  oiitdr 
portico  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  progrtss  ilr  st^yetl 
by  two  large  glased  doors,  which,  vi^idin^  to  ai 
Slight  pressure,  open  at  the  fiMt  or  s  hairasomd 
flight  of  atiurs.  Each  step  is  formed  of  a  single 
stone,  fourteen  feet  Iboff,  broiight  from  the  Ciug- 
lei^  quarries  near  Edinburgh.  At  the  top  of  thidf 
noble  stainsase  you  enter  a  spacious  halt,  whence 
mgress  to  the  different  apartments  in  dbtaineid. 

The  first  robm'  into  which  we  were  shown  is  a 
oomparatirely  small  one.  Around  the(  wUlb  are/ 
reading  desks,  breast  high,  one  of  which  occupies 
the  middle  of  the  room.  Half  Wf  betwieen  thef 
ceiling  and  the  floor  is  a  gallery,  like  that  of  ft- 
library,  used  for  oonhulting  &e  rollers  of  maps  with' 
which  the  walls  are  lined.  This  ma^  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  the  most  important  room  m  the  house, 
and  is  certainly  the  most  exciting  one  to  the  parties 
concerned.  It  contains  a  number  of  indices,  by 
means  of  which  the  registers  of  haps  and  mishaps, 
aa  they  are  daily  reported,  may  be  readily  Con- 
sulted. When  we  entered,  several  persons  were 
turning  them  over,  and  tracing,  with  carsftil  finger, 
the  columns  in  search  of  the  name  of  the  ship  in 
which  they  were  interested.  Having  been  inferred 
to  the  proper  spot  on  one  of  the  pages  of  two 
enormous  ledgers,  called  '*  Lloyd's  books,"  they 
there  obtain  the  information  they  seek.  If  their' 
ship  has  been  merely  met  on  the  high  teas  by  ano- 
ther, or  '<  apoken  with,"  or  has  touched  or  arrived 
at  a  particular  pott,  the  news  is  entered  against  the 
name  of  the  ship  in  ordinary  characters ;  but  if  any 
accident  has  happened — a  wreck,  a  fire,  a  severe 
collision — it  is  recorded  in  large  characters,  occu- 
pying two  lines ;  hence  the  technical  phrase  ap- 
plied to  such  casualties—*'  double  lines."  The 
moment  the  doors  of  the  establishment  are  opened, 
(at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,)  there  is  a  crowd 
of  persons  ready  to  rush  to  these  ominous  books, 
especially  when  the  weather  has  been  stormy ;  and 
many  an  insurer  leaves  them  with  the  knowledge 
that  he  is  by  many  thousands  poorer  than  he  had 
reason  to  expect  before  consulting  them. 

This  apartment  may  be  regarded  as  a  small  sec- 
tion of  the  larger  and  more  important  underwriters' 
room — as  noble  a  place  of  business  as  exists  any- 
where. It  is  one  hundred  feet  long  and  forty-eight' 
feet  wide;   the  roof,  which  is  beautifully  oma* 
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mented,  is  napported  by  two  rows  of  scagliola  col- 
umns. It  is  fitted  ap  with  mahograny  taUes  and 
•eats  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sabecribera. 
These  are  of  iwq  classes :  first,  "  underwriters," 
who  are  the  actual  insurers  of  ships ;  and  second, 
insurance  brokers.  In  all  commercial  transactions 
of  a  large  and  complicated  kind,  the  broker,  or 
middle-man,  is  indispensable.  A  merchant  who 
wishes  to  insure  a  particular  sort  of  goods  going  by 
•ea,  could  not  effect  the  transaction  at  once  with  an 
underwriter,  from  his  not  knowing  the  exact  man 
whose  connexions  lie  in  his  particular  branch  of 
oommeroe,  or  who  is  willing  to  purehase  the  risk. 
While  he  is  hunting  for  such  a  person,  his  goods 
may  have  been  shipped,  and  perhaps  sunk  to  the 
bottom  of  the' sea.  Bat  the  broker  obviates  this. 
He  is  ready  to  deal  both  with  insurere  and  insured 
at  all  limes,  and  makes  his  profit  by  contracting  for 
the  risk  from  the  latter,  at  a  trifle  higher  rate  than 
be  eflects  it  with  the  former.  Bv  his  agency,  in 
flhort,  an  opeh  market  is  alwaya  kept,  and  in  this 
respect  no  broker  is  so  useful  as  the  insurance 
brolcer. 

It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  more  exciting  life 
than  that  of  the  underwriter.  A  sudden  change 
of  weather,  or  the  noo^anival  of  a  ship  at  the  time 
she  is  expected  or  is  *'  due,"  sinks  him  from  the 
highest  hopes  of  profit  down  to  the  deepest  dread 
of  loss.  Some  branches  of  the  business  approach 
the  verge  of  gambling ;  at  all  events,  the  risks  of 
marine  insurance  are  much  less  easily  reckoned, 
and  are  of  a  far  less  precise  kind,  than  those  of  life 
or  fire  insurance.  Yet  wonderful  efiforts  are  made 
to  give  it  certainty  :  the  age  and  soundness  of  the 
ship,  the  kind  of  cargo  with  which  she  is  laden, 
the  part  of  the  world  to  which  she  is  going,  the 
time  of  year,  and  even  the  skill  and  character  of 
the  captain  who  commands  her^  are  elements  in  the 
calculation.  Sometimes  insurances  are  increased, 
or  new  ones  effected,  while  the  ship  is  at  sea : 
when  she  has  not  been  met  with  by  other  vessels 
reported  to  have  crossed  her  track,  or  when  she 
has  delayed  her  arrival  into  home-port,  the  rate  is 
augmented,  according  as  the  chance  of  some  acci- 
dent is  great.  The  steam-ship  *'  President,"  which 
went  down  a  few  yean  ago,  and  has  never  since 
been  heard  of,  was  '*  done,"  or,  in  other  words, 
risks  were  taken  on  her  in  the  underwriten'  room, 
at  a  very  high  premium,  up  to  the  latest  minute 
of  hope.  Under writere  are  found  who  do  not  ob- 
ject to  speculate  on  the  safety  of  ships  in  equally 
desperate  cireumstances,  or,  to  use  their  own  slang, 
**  to  take  a  few  thousands  on  them  at  a  very  long 

{>rice ;"  and  vast  sums  of  money  are  daily  won  and 
ost  in  this  way.    This  is  gambling. 

To  assist  the  underwriters  in  their  calculations, 
not  only  the  earliest  and  most  ample  news  of  actual 
events  is  provided,  but  every  means  which  science 
can  suggest  is  employed  to  guide  them  as  to  pro- 
babilities. At  the  end  of  their  room  is  a  machine 
called  an  Anemometer,  which  registers  the  state 
of  the  wind  during  every  hour  of  the  day  and  ni^ht. 
Thus,  when  a  subscriber  arrives  in  the  mornmg, 
he  can  see  which  way  the  wind  has  blown  during 
any  hour  he  has  been  asleep,  and  how  hard  it  ha» 
been  blowing,  over  and  past  the  Royal  Exchange. 
From  data  thus  obtained,  he  can  make  his  calcula^ 
tions  respecting  any  other  part  of  Europe  in  which 
the  crafl  he  ma]r  be  interested  in  is  floating ;  for  a 
more  weather-wise  body  than  underwriters  and  in- 
surance broken  does  not  exist.  This  ingenious 
and  accurate  instrument  merits  some  notice 
passing. 


On  the  top  of  the  Royal  Exchange  may  be  seen 
a  sort  of  mast,  at  the  top  of  whic:h  is  a  fan,  pre- 
cisely like  that  attached  to  a  modem  windmill,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  keep  a  plate  of  metal  vrith  its 
face  presented  to  the  wind.  Attached  to  this  plate 
are  springs,  which,  joined  to  a  rod,  descend  into 
the  onderwriters'  room  upon  a  large  sheet  of  pap^ 

filaced  against  the  wall.  To  this  end  of  the  rod  a 
ead  pencil  is  attached,  which  slowly  traverses  the 
paper  horizontally,  by  means  of  clock-work. 
When  the  wind  blows  very  hard  against  the  plate 
outside,  the  spring,  being  pressed,  pushes  down 
the  rod,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  pencil 
makes  a  long  line  down  the  paper  vertically,  which 
denotes  a  high  wind.  At  the  bottom  of  the  sheet 
another  pencil  moves,  guided  by  a  vane  on  the  out- 
side, which  so  directs  its  course  horizontaUy,  that 
the  direction  of  the  wind  is  shown.  The  sheet  of 
paper  is  divided  into  squares,  numbered  with  the 
houra  of  night  and  day,  and  the  clock-work  so 
moves  the  pencils,  that  they  take  exactly  an  hour 
to  traverse  each  square ;  hence  the  strength  and 
direction  of  the  wind  at  any  boor  of  the  twenty- 
four  is  easily-seen.  Attached  to  this  machine  is 
also  a  rain-gauge.  By  consulting  it,  therefore, 
the  underwriter  collects  some  facts  which  gnide 
him  in  his  operationa  during  each  hour  of  his  busi- 
ness-day. 

The  number  of  subscribers  to  the  undetwriters* 
room  has  been  estimated  at  from  one  thousand  to 
eleven  hundred.     They  include  three  descriptions 
of  persons : — let.  Those  who  insure  at  their  own 
ristjL,  and  with  their  own  capital ;  2d,  Those  who 
represent,  at  a  salary,  the  various  marine  assurance 
companies :  each  of  these  classes  pays  twenty-fire 
pounds  as  an  entrance-fee,  besides  an  annual  sob- 
scriptidn  of  four  guineas :  3d,  broken,  who  par 
the  yearly  four  guineas  only.    The  sums  thus  col- 
lected and  accumulated  make  the  estabHshraent 
exceej^ingly  rich.     As  some  proof  of  .its  wealth 
and  liberality,  we  may  mention  that,  when  Nspo- 
leon  threatened  an  invasion,  Lloyd's  opened  a  sob- 
scription,  upon  an  extensive  plan,  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  reward  of  suflferers,  and  the  relief  of  their 
widows  and  orphans.  They  commenced  themselves 
the  subscription  nobly,  transferring  to  it  the  sum 
of  jC20,000,  3  per  cent,  consols,  under  the  name 
of  the  '*  Patriotic  Fund,"  which   subsequently 
amounted  to   ^^700,000.     During  its  progress, 
Lloyd's  added  to  their  former  subscription,  in  1609, 
JC5000,  and    in   1813,   JC  10,000;    thus   making 
i:35,000  in  all.    They  have  also  contributed  mu- 
nificently to  other  public  funds :  for  instance,  £5W)0 
to  the  London  hospital,  for  the  admission  of  seamen 
employed  in  the Tsommerce  of  London  ;  iTIOOOfor 
the  suffering  inhabitants  of  Russia  in  the  year  1619 ; 
iTlOOO  for  the  relief  of  the  militia  in  our  North 
American  colonies,  1813 ;  iTlO.OOO  for  the  Water- 
loo subscription  in  1815  ;  and  iTSOOOfor  the  estab- 
lishment of  life-boats  on  the  coast.    They  have  also 
done,  and  are  annually  doing,  much  for  the  relief 
of  private  distress  occasioned  by  disasters  at  set ; 
and,  waiving  all  considerations  of  political  power, 
which  they  do  not  aspire  to,  are  almost  as  efiiciept 
as  the  Foreign  (Mce  itself  in  defending  omr  s»- 
men  from  the  abuse  of  distant  and  less  eirilitfd 
powere.    The  committee  also  vote  medals  and  re- 
wards to  those  who  distinguish  themselves  in  s^f- 
inglife  from  shipwreck. 

The  regularity  and  punctuality  with  which  the 
subscriben  to  Lloyd's  j>ay  their  losses  is  prover- 
bial .  Sasoon  as  the  various  documents  reqniied  to 
sabstaotiacealossareproseiited  to  the  mdnrnvHf^ 
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the  Ion  is,  is  tbey  expzesB  it,  *<  written  off;"  thai 
is,  adjusted  ;  and  one  month  after,  the  amoant  is 
paid.  Soch  is  the  regularity  with  whieb  these 
payments  are  made  at  Lloyd's,  that  a  meiehant 
eao  calculate  on  receiTing  the  amount  of  a  loss 
**  oae  month'*  after  its  acQustment,  with  as  much 
certainty  ss  the  payment  of  a  bank  bill. 

The  next  department  we  were  shown  is  called 
the  Merchants' Room,  which  occupies  part  of  the 
north  front  of  this  section  of  the  Royal  JBxohange. 
It  is  eighty  feet  long,  and  of  a  proportionate  width. 
Its  name  sufficiently  indicates  its  purpose — that  of 
affording  accommodation  to  merchants  who  wish 
to  do  business  with  insurers,  which  they  do 
through  brokers,  for  ther  are  not  always  allowed 
Immediale  access  to  the  underwriters.  Here 
alrangers  are  admitted,  and  captains  meet  the 
owners  of  the  ships  they  command — although 
they  have  a  special  room,  which  we  shall  present- 
ly advert  to.  The  Merchants'  Room  is  placed 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  a  **  mas- 
ter," who  can  speak  several  languages,  a  qualifi- 
cation essential  to  a  place  where  people  from  all 
maritime  nations  occasionally  meet  to  transact 
business,  and  which  could  not  well  be  got  through 
without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter.  This  apsrtment 
is  sapplied  with  every  newspaper  of  any  note  that 
is  pul^ished  throughout  the  globe,  files  of  which 
are  kept  and  preserved.  One  of  the  greatest  mis- 
foitanes  attending  the  burning  of  the  old  Royal 
Exchange,  was  the  destruction  of  these  files, 
some  of  which  extended  back  to  the  earliest  era 
of  newspaper  publications.  Duplicates  of  *  *Lloyd  's 
books"  are  also  kept  in  this  room,  the  entries  in 
whieb  sie  made  by  two  clerks,  who  have  also  the 
doty  of  filing  and  assorting  the  numerous  journals. 
The  subscription  to  the  Merchants'  Room  is  two 
gnineas  per  annum,  and  shout  five  hundred  of  the 
most  influential  firms  in  the  city  of  London  are  on 
the  list  of  snhscriptions. 

In  point  of  appearance,  it  equals  the  Underwri- 
lera*  Room.  Both  ceilings  are  gorgeously  though 
eLaasically  wrought,  and  suspended  from  each  are 
foar  or  Awe  immense  lamps  reflecting  the  Bude 
light. 

The  Captains'  Room  presents  a  contrast  to 
the  other  in  o^oiT  respect.  It  occupies  a  rounded 
corner  of  the  Exchange,  and  is  small  and  ill- 
shaped— a  kind  of  coffee-room,  where  reftesh- 
ments  are  served,  we  believe,  to  all  comers.  In  it 
the  merehants  and  owners  of  vessels  meet  the 
eaptsins  engaged  in  their  various  branches  of 
trade.  It  is  not,  however,  very  largely  resorted 
to,  beeaose  there  are  other  coffee-rooms  frequented 
lor  the  same  purpose.  Merchants  and  captains 
engsged  in  commerce  with  the  East  Indies,  resort 
to  the  Jerusalem  Coffee-house  in  Cowper's  Court, 
Comhill.  The  Jamaica  Coffee-house  afl^rds  ao- 
eonnmodation  to  the  West  India  shipping  trade. 
In  the  North  and  South  American,  in  T hrogmor^ 
ton  street,  persons  interested  in  the  commerce 
with  the  Americas  congrente ;  whilst  those  en- 
gaged in  trade  with  the  North  of  Europe  go  to 
•*The  Baltic."  Thus  the  Cautains'  Room  at 
Lloyd's  is  extensively  superseded.  The  subscrip- 
tion to  it  is  one  guinea  a  year. 

This  completes  what  may  be  termed  the  public 
part  of  Lloyd's.  To  keep  it  in  order,  to  supplv 
the  subscribers  with  abstracts  of  information  wnich 
arrives  by  every  post,  and  to  keep  the  accounts, 
no  more  than  twenty-five  persons  are  employed ;  a 
siagnhurly  smsll  number,  when  we  oompsxe  it 


with  the  magnificent  notions  we  imbibe  of  the 
power,  extent,  and  importance  of  Lloyd's,  from 
seeing  that  name  in  every  newspaper  we  take 
up.  So  well  ordered,  however,  is  every  arrange- 
ment, that  this  apparently  small  number  of  ci&r 
cials  is  found  quite  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the 
establishment.  Sometimes,'  it  is  true,  they  are 
hard  worked  ;  for  the  very  necessary  rule  is  rigid- 
ly enforced,  of  each  day*8  work  being  finished  on 
the  day  in  which  it  arises.  By  eight  o'clock  the 
clerks  are  at  their  desks,  to  receive  the  letters 
from  the  post-oflke— for  Uoyd's  letters  are  deliv- 
ered before  any  others.  By  ten,  abstracts,  dupli- 
cates, (written  on  '*  msnifold"  paper,)  and  entries 
into  the  huge  books  and  indices,  are  expected  to  be 
completed.  Each  post  during  the  rest  of  the  day 
brings  its  additional  work ;  and  when  India  mails  ar- 
rive, the  duties  are  very  severe ;  for  though  the 
nominal  hour  of  leaving  off  is  ^je  o'clock,  the  inde- 
fatigable secretary  and  his  clerks  and  subordinates 
are  obliged  to  continue  their  labors  far  into  the 
night,  so  that  no  single  stroke  of  the  pen  relating 
to  that  day  shall  be  left  over  to  the  next. 

Above  the  Underwriters'  room  are  various  mi- 
ngr  accommodations.  The  lavatory  is  on  a  scale 
approaching  to  luxury.  The  elegant  soap-dishes, 
the  spotless  napkins,  the  china  basins,  the  ivory- 
tipped  cocks  for  the  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water, 
the  lower  walls  lined  with  the  whitest  English 
porcelain,  and  the  extensive  mirrors,  present  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  washing  spparatos  of  the 
old  London  counting-houses.  This  mostly  con- 
sisted of  a  cracked  basin  and  ewer,  placed  in  a 
dark  comer,  a  jack-towel  hung  up  behind  a  cup- 
board door,  under  a  smsll  looking-glass,  removable 
from  the  nail  on  which  it  hung,  to  be  brought 
out  for  use  to  the  "  light,"  as  the  half^lark  spot 
near  the  window  was  ^led.  A  room  near  to  the 
lavatory  is  a  more  complete  evidence  of  modem  "^  i 
improvement ;  which  is  a  snug  little  apartment ; 
on  its  door  is  labelled  **  Soup  Room."  It  is  ele- 
gantly furnished,  and  its  walls  are  lined  with  sev- 
eral-fine engravines,  chiefly  portraving  shipwrecks 
— 4he  very  last  things,  one  should  think,  under- 
writers would  choose  to  be  pot  in  mind  of. 

Opening  from  the  Soup  Room  is  one  used  for 
the  sitting  of  the  committee  of  Lloyd's,  which  con- 
sists of  a  selection  of  the  underwriters,  who  act  as 
managers  of  its  affairs.  On  the  same  floor  is  a  de- 
positorjr  for  charts,  one  of  the  most  complete  sets 
of  which  existing  is  the  property  of  Lloyd's. 
Neat  and  oommodious  mahogany  esses  are  des- 
tined for  their  reception.  To  render  their  useful- 
ness sufllciently  extensive,  they  are  open,  to  be 
consulted  by  any  person  who  may  apply  for  that 
purpose. 

With  this  apartment  our  surrey  of  Lloyd's  viras 
completed — a  survey  which  few  could  make  with- 
out being  impressed  with  its  vast  utility  snd  ad- 
mirable management.  Not  a  ship  can  sail  but  it 
is  noted  down  at  this  '*  given  point."  Upon  this 
small  spot  rests  the  commercial  intellect,  or  rather 
the  knowledge,  wandering  or  scattered  elsewhere 
over  the  gloM :  here  reposes  the  shipping  activity 
of  the  world.  It  is  an  oracle  whereby  merchants 
know  when  it  is  the  time  to  send  silks,  grain,  and 
other  commodities  to  the  antipodes :  by  its  mys- 
terious direction  the  shipowner  despatches  ship 
upon  ship,  i^nd  flost  upon  float,  with  the  com- 
modities of  his  own  country,  to  bring  buck  the 
needed  produce  of  every  nation  under  heaven. 


THB  tOLLMAir. 


Fraoi  Cbamberi'  lottrnal. 
THE  TOLLMAN. 

Stretch  my  philanthropy  as  I  may,  it  will  in 
nowise  embrace  him.  There  is  somediing  so  an- 
noying and  vexatious  aboat  the  whole  statns  and 
functions  of  this  official,  that  H  were  more  than  is 
to  be  expected  of  mortal  patience  to  look  upon  him 
complacently.  See  the  cold-hearted  wretch  planted 
in  his  rile  little  cot,  like  a  spider  in  his  den,  ready 
to  {)Ounoe  out  upon  every  passenger  from  whom 
he  is  entitled  to  exact  his  ooious  dues.  No  com- 
punction or  sympathy  has  he  for  anv  fellow-mortal. 
It  may  be  a  wedding  party  rolling  gaily  and 
merrily  along  to  church ;  it  may  &  a  funeral 
train  ;  the  parson  ;  the  country  surgeon  ;  a  set  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  caracoting  forth  for  pleasure ; 
a  chain  of  dull  patient  carriers'  wagons  heaving 
slowly  forward  on  their 'laborious  mission — the 
Alexandrine  of  the  road.  No  matter  who  it  be, 
what  it  be,  or  how  or  whence  it  be,  this  atrocious 
tollman  is  sure  to  present  his  harsh  passively-com- 
pelling visage,  uncharged  with  any  feeling  what- 
ever, save  the  stem  resolve  to  withstand  passage 
until  a  certain  sum  has  been  paid.  No  thanks,  no 
relentings  of  a  humane  courtesy  from  the  tollman. 
He  approaches  and  he  takes  his  leave  as  a  declared 
enemy.  The  victim,  once  forced  to  render  his 
dues,  becomes  the  husk  of  an  idea,  and  may  go 
where  he  pleases.  Surely  ihb  is  an  amazing 
im^ge  of  individual  atrocity  to  be  kept  up  in  an 
age  remarkable,  upon  the  whole,  for  its  exempdon 
from  downright  barbarisms.  The  only  personage 
with  whom  he  can  be  at  all  compared  is  the  tower- 
pent  baron  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  obliged 
all  travellers  passing  his  residence  to  stop  and  yield 
him  at  once  reverence  and  tribute ;  but  the  romance 
i^  here  wanting,  and  we  feel  how  different  was  the 
armed  barbarian  who,  in  robbing,  took  his  chance 
of  thwacks  and  cuts,  from  the  base  madianical 
yarlet  who  plunders  you  in  regulated  aums,  (giving 
back  with  disgusting  accuracy  coppers  in  change,) 
secure  under  the  banner  of  some  aiean-fealucedact 
of  parliament  which  he  has  got  inscribed  upon  a 
board  beside  his  door  in  letters  of  statuary  magni- 
tude. Oh  profane  not  the  middle  ag^s  wit^i  liny 
such  reference !  Surely  the  veriest,  vilest  wretch 
that  now  breathes,  or  ever  did  breathe,  is— the 
Tollman ! 

I  donH  know  dther.  Human  life  is  a  blotted 
page.  Men  are  oAen  the  victims  of  infelioitotts 
drcomstanccs.  PossiUy  even  tollmen,  if  you 
could  get  to  the  bottom  of  them,  might  in  some 
insunces  be  found  to  possess  respectable  and 
amiable  qnalitiea,  only  overlaid  and  disgraced  by 
the  sad  necessities  of  their  lot.  Perhaps  Crom- 
wells  and  Miltons  might  be  discovered  amongst 
them — hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have 
awayed,  or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre.  Even 
in  that  ill-favored  corduroyed  form  there  mav  be 
faculties  that,  in  better  cireumstances,  could  nave 
melted  at  the  tale  of  woe,  or  struggled  to  help  for- 
ward the  isause  of  sufiering  humanity.  Coarse, 
insolent,  dodged,  **  not  to  be  done,"  as  he  now 
looks,  he  doubtless  once  lay  a  babe  upon  his 
mother *s  gentle  bosom — innocent,  smiling,  and 
loveable ;  nndreaming  of  ever  having  to  assert  his 
title  to  twopences  over  contumacious  carters. 
Lovely  was  he  at  his  christening  in  the  old  parish 
kirk ;  pleasant  to  look  upon  in  his  first  breeks. 
Wandered  he  oft  with  his  flaxen-headed  compan- 
ions to  muse  and  sport  through  innocent  hours 
nmoogst  the  gowans  and  rushes  by  green  bum- 


sides,  while  as  yet  he  knew  not  what  grown  nea 
have  to  do  for  bresd.  Since  then,  the  stros^ 
necessity  of  a  subsistence  hae'driven  hun,  as  it 
drives  us  all ;  and,  behold,  it  has  been  his  lot  ts 
keep  a  toll !  Perhaps  this  bss  been  less  the  poor 
man's  ianlt  than  his  misfortune-^nd  what  a  mis- 
fortune  to  have  b^n  forced  to  take  to  the  roadevea 
in  this  modified  form  of  the  destiny  !  There  he 
is,  the  uuivenal  enemy !  cut  off  and  dissociated 
from  all  of  his  own  kind,  as  one  with  whom  nose 
have  any  sympathies — the  man  whom  they  may 
not  be  quarrelling  with  to-day,  but  with  whon 
the?  may  have  to  quarrel  to-morrow,  and  whom  k 
is  therefore  necessary  to  keep  ever  at  arm*s  length. 
Backing  and  countenance  he  never  gets  from  a 
single  human  being,  except  as  a  eoM  oflicial  mstp 
ter  from  road  trustees,  and  even  that  by  compd- 
sion.  It  is  not  wonderful,  in  such  eircumstaaees, 
that  tollmen  are  all  unhappy.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise  with  men  who  have  no  friends  1  Tbsi 
regarded,  and  not  as  the  insolent  tyrants  that  knk 
in  at  coach  windows  to  extort  our  money,  toUaiea 
become  objects  of  pity.  We  ought  penmps  sidy 
to  oondemm  the  system  which  tenjP**  ip^, ' 
into  such  unhallowed  situations.  To  tl '  ' 
less,  must  he  attributed  muoh  of  the  haishaes 
which  we  complain  of  in  tollmen.  Their  sas- 
piclons  looks  are  induced  by  liability  to  he  bilked, 
and  they  stand  upon  their  twopeoeea  nther  is  t 
transport  of  misanthropy,  resulting  from  their 
unsocial  position,  than  ftom  any  immediata  lots  «f 
the  lucre. 

But  what  a  base  and  absurd  syatem  is  this  «f 
tolling,  taken  altogether !  Not  only  ibr  its  betiay- 
ing  simple  rustics  into  miserable  lives  wooM  I 
anathematize  it,  but  as  a  wholly  ru^  and  dnnir 
expedient  for  its  purpose,  and  one  eBtafliagequaBy 
endleBs  and  needless  vexation  upon  us  poor  maa- 
hers  of  that  geaexaOy  ill-used  compound  persoa- 
ality — ^the  public,  uei  any  one  reeaB  for  a  no- 
ment  the  annoyances  to  which  he  has  been  sah- 
iected  throughout  Kfe  bj  tolls.  Say  yoa  hats 
Men  tiavellinff  bv  night  m  your  own  vehicle,  and 
dsaklerate  a  little  Meep.    After  mueh  coaxisg, 


Morpheus  gently  lights  upon  your  prostrate  i 
hut  10  i  ere  ten  minutes  have  elapsed,  the  hoiset 
are  pulled  up  abruptly,  and  the  coackmAs  com- 
menoes  bawlmg  for  the  turnpike-man  to  aroaso 
himself.  You  start  up  in  alarm,  and  for  hoars  caa 
aleep  no  more.  Say  you  are  setting  out  os  a 
party  of  pleasure,  full  of  joyftil  saticipatioos— oiee 
friends,  capital  cold  turkey,  with  some  sherry,  in  t 
basket  under  the  seat— pleasant  aunny  morninff :  a 
pke  already  estaUiahed,  which  is  to  be  the  cey- 
note  for  all  the  gay  nonsense  of  the  da] :  ^p|j' 
in  the  midst  of  your  enjoyments,  a  halt  i»  caJlei, 
and  a  hard  hiraute  hand  »  presented  thi  tou* 
Tou  have  to  stop  short  in  perhaps  one  of  y<w 
drollest  whimsies,  to  twitch  out  one  or  tw»  shil- 
lings to  the  borrid  intruder.  Thecoachmao  dm« 
on ;  you  try  to  resume  the  suspended  joke ;  b^^^ 
— your  mind  has  been  disturbed  by  an  aliea  ioB* ! 
and  the  rest  of  the  matter  is  aa  flat  as  fifty  Bo"*" 
ders.  Qr  it  may  be  that  you  have  obtained  frpo 
her  '*  mamma"  the  privilege  c^  driving  your  ba 
one  out.  Conversation  has  reached  a  aooBt  intff- 
eating  point.  The  next  gentle  aeeents  of  ^ 
adonUde  an  likely  to  be  those  which  are  to  we 
you  blest.  When  lo !  a  turopOce.  At  sight  of 
the  tollroan  love  daps  his  soft  wp^,  and  io  ■  0^ 
ment  flies.  Once  thus  broken,  tt  la  iaposBUo  lo 
bring  the  disooune  exaelly  to  the  same  p^ 
again,  and  aoyou  are  for  that  time,  perh^tw^ 
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eter,  dinppointed.  On  a  tiioinand  such  interest- 
ing oceamons  may  the  dire  Gorgon  of  a  tollman 
oome  in  to  mar  yoor  happiness,  taxing  yoor  purse 
much,  but  your  patience  a  hundred  times  more. 
Is  taxation  so  agreeable  a  thing  that  we  should 
hsTO  it  thus  intruded  upon  us  at  the  most  critical 
times,  and  distribnted,  as  it  were,  over  the  hours 
of  our  existence  ?  What  worse,  I  would  ask, 
WIS  the  introduction  of  the  skeleton  at  the  Egyp- 
tian banquets!  Though  Englishmen  wished  to 
have  something  disagreeable  presented  to  their 
thoughts  at  tegular  intervab,  could  they  hit  upon 
a  better  plan  for  the  purpose  th^n  to  have  their 
roads  beset  with  tolls! 

Surely,  when  nice  and  convenient  regulations 
are  making  in  all  departments  of  our  social  econo- 
my, it  is  time  that  this  enginery,  worthy  only  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  or  of  a  country  in  the  con- 
dition o'f  Spain  at  this  day,  were  replaced  by  some- 
thing more  smooth  in  its  working,  and  involving 
leas  expense  for  its  support.  Were  our  letters 
still  carried  each  by  private  couriers,  or  were  the 
poor  left  to  be^  eacti  for  his  own  support  by  wan- 
dering throughout  the  country,  it  would  be  in  per- 
fect analogy  with  this  nlan  for  keeping  up  roads. 
Not  wonderful  is  it  to  find,  as  Mr.  t'agan  assures 
OS,  that  of  the  money  raised  for  the  roads  of  the 
coonty  of  ¥lfo,  seventj  or  eighty  per  cent,  goes  to 
the  expense  of  collection,  not  to  speak  of  continual 
litigation  occasioned  by  collisions  between  those 
onhappy  beings,  the  tollmen  and  their  victims. 
Sorely  it  is  most  desirable  that  this  expense 
were  reduced,  that  tollmen  were  set  free  from  a 
life  so  wretched,  and  that  less  exercise  for  the 
Uampden  spirit  were  called  for  in  our  carmen  and 
postiuons. 

Oh,  my  countrymen,  for  a  Rowland  Hill  of 
tolls! 


From  Ghanben'  JouriMl. 
SAMPSON  ON  HOMCBOPATHY.* 

This  is  the  most  plausible  treatise  on  Homceo- 
nathy  which  we  have  perused.  The  author,  already 
kpowo  to  the  public  by  a  work  inculcating  humane 
views  uf  criminal  jurisprudence,  places  the  subject 
in  a  clear  and  interesting  light,  and  writes  with  an 
earoestoess  worthy  of  a  true  and  good  cause.  We 
take  op  the  book,  as  affording  us  an  opportunity 
of  placing  a  companion  portraiture  of  this  new 
medical  doctrine  by  the  side  of  that  which  we 
lately  gave  of  Hydropathy,  or  the  Water  Core. 
The  readers  will  of  course  bear  in  mind  that  what 
they  read  is  the  pleading  of  an  advocate,  though, 
ve  thoroughly  believe,  an  honest  and  disinterested 
luie. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  view  of  the 
ordinary  system  of  medicine,  respecting  which  it 
quotes  the  language  of  practitioners  of  high  char- 
acter, admitting  it  to  be  a  science  which  "  abounds 
in  oootiadictory  facts  and  loose  speculations.*' 
Condensed  extracts  are  given  from  Dr.  Craigie's 
EUments  of  the  Practice  o/Phym,  which,  if  truly 
presented,  would  seem  to  show  all  to  be  uncer- 
jfiaty  in  ordinary  practice  ip  the  diseases  a^ue, 
fevers  of  various  kinds,  erysipelas,  leprosy,  ring- 
vorm,  smallpox,  ulcerous  sore  throat,  croup,  ca- 
^rh,  gastric  inflammation,  dysentery,  delirium 
iteoiena,  hydrocephalus,  paralvsis,  quinsy,  asthma, 
epilepsy,  and  many  others.  Thus  it  appears,  thinks 
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our  author,  that  the  snooess  of  the  present  system 
is  not  such  as  to  warrant  ns  in  refusing  an  exam* 
i nation  of  one  resting  on  different  principles.  He 
further  presents  quotations  of  a  similar  kind,  taking 
away  almost  all  faith  in  blood-letting  and  mercury, 
which  have  usually  been  regarded  as  the  most 
unchallengeable  of  all  remediu  agents.  From  the 
evidence  educed,  he  considers  himself  entitled  to 
infer,  "  that,  from  a  resort  to  medical  aid,  one  of 
the  three  following  circumstances  will  in  a  majority 
of  cases  take  place : — namely,  a  complete  or  par- 
tial core,  with  the  drawback  of  some  aner-suffering 
from  the  remedies  employed  ;  a  failure  of  the  rem- 
edies, so  as  to  leave  the  disesse  untouched,  with 
the  addition,  at  the  same  time,  of  evil  consejjuences 
from  the  natural  action  of  those  remedies;  or, 
finally,  such  a  disturbance  of  the  system  and  weak- 
ening of  the  vital  power  as  shall  rapidly  accelerate 
a  fatal  termination.  Under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  therefore,  we  have  no  promise  of  deriv- 
ing a  simple  'and  unquestionable  benefit.  In  the 
best  case  we  can  look  but  for  an  exchange  of  ills, 
however  mnch  in  some  instances  that  exchange 
may  be  in  our  favor;  while  under  the  two  last 
suppositions,  the  prospect  is  one  of  little  else  than 
unmitigated  injury." 

After  insisting  a  little  more  upon  the  unsatisfac- 
tory results  of  the  present  system,  shown  so  dis- 
tressingly in  the  vast  amount  of  premature  mortal- 
ity, Mr.  Sampson  presses  the  demand  for  a  new 
and  more  certain  method  upon  the  public  at  large. 
He  speaks  of  **that  large  class  of  superficial 
persons  who,  while  they  feel  themselves  both 
unwilling  and  incompetent  to  examine  evidence  on 
scientific  points,  are  nevertheless  apt,  for  the  sake 
of  popularity,  to  echo,  as  if  from  their  own  delib- 
erate opinion,  the  prejudices  of  otiiers,  and  thus  to 
indispose  persons  over  whom  they  possess  influ- 
ence— for  the  very  weak  find  some  still  weaker  to 
look  up  to  them^-from  paying  attention  to  the 
subject.  The  temptation  of  keeping  on  the  safe 
side,  by  refusing  to  recognize,  or  even  to  examine, 
a  new  doctrine  until  the  majority  have  come  over 
to  it,  is  irresistible  to  those  who  do  not  feel  suffi- 
cient power  to  stand  alone ;  and  in  yielding  to  the 
impulse,  they  incur  no  other  charge  than  that  of 
wesknese.  But  when  such  persons  cease  to  eon- 
fine  themselves  to  a  mere  reserve  of  judgment, 
and  flippantly  repeat  as  original,  or  qnote  with 
approbation,  t^e  contemptuous  remarks  of  a  third 
party,  it  would  be  well,  on  all  occasions,  that  they 
should  be  visited  with  reproof.  If  they  fed  them- 
selves competent  to  examine  the  evidence  in  rela- 
tion to  it,  it  is  their  duty  to  do  so,  and  not  to  give 
an  opinion  until  the  task  be  completed  ;  and  if  they 
do  not  feel  thus  competent,  they  certainly  cannot 
be  fit  to  judge  of  the  competency  of  those  whose 
sentiments  they  echo,  since- it  is  much  easier  to 
decide  upon  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  than  upon 
the  existence  of  those  intellectual  and  moral  quali- 
ties which  must  be  possessed  by  another,  to  justify 
us  in  adopting  his  judgment  as  our  own." 

Homceopathy  comes  forward  as  a  medical  method 
founded  on  one  law  affecting  our  bodily  constitu- 
tion. It  considers  the  symptoms  of  a  disesse,  not 
as  a  part  of  the  disease  itself,  but  as  the  effects  «^ 
an  effort  of  nature  to  throw  offer  rid  herself  of  the 
disease.  It  is  held,  accordingly,  to  be  the  first 
c^ect  of  a  physician  to  favor  and  aid  nature  in  this  • 
eron.  For  this  purpose,  his  applications  ought  to> 
be  of  a  kind  which  have  been  found  to  produce  dis- 
eases analogous  to  that  under  which  the  patienti 
labors.    What  first  suggested  the  idea  to  Hahne- 
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mann,  the  fonndef  of  hoceopathy,  was  an  experi- 
ment he  tried  with  Peruvian  bark,  which  he  found 
to  produce  all  the  symptomB  of  the  disorder  for 
which  it  had  been  celebrated  as  a  remedy ;  namely, 
intermittent  fever.  '*  From  the  results  of  patient 
experiments,  undertaken  by  himself  and  some  de- 
voted friends,  and  carefully  conducted  through  a 
long  series  of  years,  the  peculiarity  which  had  been 
discovered  to  attach  to  the  operation  of  quinine, 
of  producing  symptoms  analogous  to  those  of  the 
disease  for  which  it  is  a  remedy,  was  found  to 
attach  also  (as  far  as  these  experiments  went)  to 
every  other  medicine ;  and  thus  a  mass  of  evidence 
was  collected,  sufficient,  in  the  absence  of  opposing 
foct^  to  lead  to  a  conviction  that  the  property  thus 
observed  is  a  universal  characteristic  of  remedial 
agents."  The  details  of  these  experiments  are 
open  to  examination  in  the  books  where  they  are 
published.  They  form,  Mr.  Sampson  says,  a 
ground  for  the  belief  in  a  homceopathic  law ;  but 
the  system  has  also  practical  results  in  its  favor. 
**  Statistical  reports  duly  verified,  showing  the 
comparative  results  of  the  homcsopathic  and  allo- 
pathic treatment,  are  now  to  be  had  from  many  of 
the  chief  cities  of  Europe  and  America,  embracing 
a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  enable  all  those 
whose  minds  are  open  to  evidence  of  any  sort,  to 
arrive  at  a  definite  judgment  upon  their  respective 
claims.  Of  these  statistics,  the  most  important 
perhaps  are  those  which  rSfer  to  the  treatment  of 
cholera,  the  results  thus  obtained  havingprodueed 
the  first  strong  popular  inpression  in  Europe  of 
the  effieienoy  of  honnoMmathy.  The  high  rate  of 
mortality  in  the  cases  of  epidemic  cholera  which 
occurred  in  Europe  in  1831,  is  well  known.  *  As 
respects  this  country,'  writes  Dr.  Elliotson,  *I 
cannot  but  think  that  if  all  the  patients  had  been 
left  alone,  the  mortality  would  have  been  much 
the  same  as  it  has  been ;  for  we  are  not  in  the 
least  more  informed  as  to  the  proper  remedies, 
than  we  were  when  ^he  first  case  of  cholera  oc- 
curred. Some  say  they  have  cured  the  disease  by 
bleeding;  others  by  calomel;  others  by  opium; 
and  others,  again,  say  that  opium  does  harm.  No 
doubt  many  poor  creatures  died  uncomfortably, 
who  would  have  died  tranquilly  if  nothing  had 
been  done  to  them.'  While  Dr.  Joseph  Brown, 
by  whom  the  course  of  the  disease  was  observed 
at  Sunderland,  from  its  commencement  in  October 
to  its  cessation  in  January,  states  the  mortality  to 
have  been  903  out  of  534  .attackisd,  or  38  per 
cent.,  and'  he  speaks  of  a  mortality  of  only  331 
percent.,  in  the  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  the 
rresideney  of  Madras  from  1818  to  1833,  as  '  a 
proud  monument  to  the  skill  of  the  medical  men 
employed,  and  to  medical  science  in  genenU.' 
Now,  the  results  of  the  homcsopathic  treatment  of 
this  disease  in  Europe  in  1831,  show  a  total  of 
8753  cnred  out  of  3017  persons  attacked,  being  a 
mortality  of  only  Bk  per  cent.,  and  most  be  held, 
therefore,  if  the  eulogium  of  Dr.  Brown  .on  the 
practitioners  of  Madras  is  in  an^  way  deserved, 
as  a  *  proud  monument'  of  the  skill  of  the  honMBO- 
•pathie  practitioners,  and  to  the  'scienoe  in  gen- 
eral,' by  which  their  practice  had  been  guided." 

So  far,  homoeopathy  presenu  nothing  that  the 
public,  if  not  the  profession,  could  have  opposed 
totherwise  than  on  practical  grounds ;  bat  then— 
I  the  small  doses !  HomoBopaUiic  doctors  adroinis- 
'ter  their  medicines  in  quantitjf  extremely  minute, 
triturating  the  solid,  and  diluUng  the  liquid,  till,  in 
»aome  instances,  the  decilHonth  part  of  a  grain  or  of 
a  drop  is  attained.  In  defence  of  this  practice  Mr. 


Sampson  appeals  to  experienee.  Hahnemanafpnl 
"  that  there  was  a  much  greater  susceptibility  of 
the  system  to  medicines  administered  in  acoordaocc 
with  the  symptoms,  than  in  opposition  to  them,  or 
in  disregard  of  them,  and  that  it  would  oonseqoentiy 
be  necessary  to  lower  the  dose  to  an  amount  whieb, 
while  it  would  eventually  be  followed  by  a  percep- 
tible improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  patient, 
would  produce,  in  its  first  action,  no  distieauog  or 
dangerous  resulu."  The  smallness  of  the  dose 
is,  the  hommopathistB  say,  a  question  apart  from 
the  fundamental  law  of  homoBopathy  itself;  but 
there  is  a  separate  rationale  for  it.  *'  A  liule  re- 
flection," says  Mr.  Sampson,.  **  will  convince  us 
that  there  must  be  some  portions  of  oor  orgaoin- 
tion,  of  the  fineness  of  which  the  human  miod 
would  be  inadequate  to  form  the  slighteet  concep- 
tion. It  will  also  appear  that  these  structures  are 
of  far  higher  importance  towards  the  maintenance 
of  life  than  the  coarser  and  more  outward  portions 
of  the  frame,  and  that  disease  becomes  dangeroes 
ai^d  severe  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  afllected.  In  the  most  deep-seated  aflee- 
tions,  therefore,  it  is  to  these  tissues  that  the  pow- 
ers of  medicine  have  to  be  directed ;  and  when  we 
know  that  medicinal  substances,  like  aU  material 
bodies,  are  infinitely  divisible ;  that  we  can  never, 
by  any  process,  reduce  them  to  atoms  so  fine  bnt 
that  they  might  still  be  infinitely  reduced,  it  seeoM 
at  once  obvious,  that  if  we  wish  them  to  reach,  aod 
to  act  upon  those  parts  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
and  in  relation  to  some  of  the  delknite  machinery 
of  which  the  finest  atom  to  be  attained  liom  our 
very  highest  attenuations  would  appear  eoame  ssd 
ponderiU)le,  we  must  endeavor  to  bring  them  not 
only  into  a  finer  state  than  that  in  which  they  are 
ordinarily  used,  but  into  a  stale  of  exiguity  lar 
beyond  anything  to  which  we  have  been  aceos- 
tomed  in  dealing  with  coarser  structures.  It  ii 
simply,  in  fact,  proportioning  the  delicacy  of  our 
agents  to  the  delicaey  of  the  instruments  opoa 
which  they  are  to  operate." 

The  homoeopathists  adnoinister  but  one  medicine 
at  a  time,  on  which  Bfr.  Sampson  lays  much  stress. 
They  attribute  importance  also  to  the  trituration  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected,  and  to  its  being  re- 
ceived upon  the  tongue,  instead  of  beiagswalkved 
into  the  stomach,  the  proper  business  of  which  is, 
ihej  say,  to  receive  alimentary  sobstanees,  and 
which  speaks  loudly  for  their  system  by  the  loath- 
ing and  rejection  which  are  usually  exdled  by 
doses  of  common  medicine. 

Finally,  our  author  treats  of  the  oppositioa  which 
homceopathy  has  met  with,  and  answers  a  number 
of  the  special  objections  made  to  it  by  medical 
writers.  **  Dr.  Pereira  says  that  the  doses  are  so 
small,  that  *  it  is  difficult  to  believe  they  can  prodvee 
any  eflfect  on  the  system,  and  therefore  we  me^  infer 
that  the  supposed  homceopathic  cures  are  referrible 
to  nature;'  but  it  by  no  means  foliows  that  this 
inference  will  prove  correct.  There  are  many 
things  which  are  difficult  to  believe,  but  whieh, 
nevertheless,  we  are  compelled  to  admit ;  so  that 
if  it  were  really,  as  he  alleges,  difficult  to  believe 
that  to  operate  successfully  on  an  oiganixation  of 
the  delicacy  of  which  it  ie  impossible  for  the  human 
mind  to  form  the  remotest  estimate,  we  must  eoh 
ploy  agents  so  delicate  as  to  be  likewise  beyood 
all  our  ordinary  conceptions ;  the  &ct  of  this  diffi* 
culty  existing  would  have  very  little  weight  in  the 
face  of  daily  experience.  It  is  '  difficalt'  to  believe 
that,  by  arranging  the  vibrations  of  sound  in  a  par- 
tieular  manner,  two  loud  sounds  may  ^  mads  ts 
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and  also  thai,  owinv  to  an  analo- 


gous |»iopeity  of  light,  two  stTong  Eghta  mav  be 
made  to  piodaee  darkneaa.     It  la  *  difficult^  to 
helievo  that  the  moBt  seositiYe  lady  might  plooge 
ber  nneoTiAed  head  into  a  caldron  of  boilinff  tar 
vithoQt  reeeWing'  the  alighteat  iojurj ;  while,  if 
her  hand  were  covered  with  a  glove,  it  would  be 
dreadfully  bttrnt.    It  is  *  difficolt'  to  belioTo  that 
the  white  li^t  from  the  son  is  composed  of  all 
the  piimaiy  colors;  that  the  principal  supporter 
of  life  and  eooibiistion  ia  a  gaa  which  constitutes 
part  of  our  atmosphere,  and  is  not  cognisable  by 
oar  aenses  ;  that  when  iron  filinffs  are  strewed  on 
a  board,  and  a  magnet  is  held  anaemeath,  they  are 
immediately  attracted,  and  this  to  the  same  extent 
as  if  the  interposing  substance  were  not  there; 
that  owingr  to  the  attraction  of  a  particular  metal 
tn  oxygea,  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  may  be 
presented  of  ice  on  fire— since  potassium,  when 
placed  upon  froien  water,  will  even  abstract  oxy- 
gen from  it  in  that  state ;  that  if  the  temperature 
of  water  be  increased  beyond  the  boiling  point,  the 
iosenaihle  vapor  will  exert  an  expansive  power 
auiicientljr  groat  to  tear  asunder  the  strongest  ves- 
sels in  which  it  may  be  confined  ;  and  finally,  it  is 
'difficolt'  to  believe  almost  all  things  that  are 
honiiy  presented  to  us,  and,  above  all,  the  fact  of 
our  own  existence.    Still,  we  should  hardly  con- 
sider that  *  we  might  therefore  infer'  that  we  are 
wrong  in  connecting  these  events  with  the. causes 
which  ezperienoe  baa  shown  to  be  capalde  of  pro- 
ducing them.     If  mankind  had  always  adopted  his 
view  of  suffering  '  difficulty'  of  belief  to  deter 
them  from  the  task  of  accumulating  facts,  and 
from  the  duty  of  reeogniaing  those  fiicts,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  science  would  have  slumbered  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  down  to  the  present 
time." 

So  lar  we  have  followed  Mr.  Sampson  without 
deeming  it  necessary  to  introduce  any  comment  of 
our  own.     We  would  now  remark  that,  while 
homceopathy  presents   much   that  demands  the 
attention  of  liberal  medical  men,  its  professors 
on^ht  also  to  make  some  allowance  for  the  oppo- 
sition of  that  class.    The  doctrine  of  the  infinitesi- 
mal doses,  argue  upon  it  as  you  may,  is  so  opposed 
to  all  our  common  ideas  as  to  cause  and  efibct,  that 
skeptieism  is  next  to  unavoidable ;  and  it  is  not 
oaly  natural,  but  highly  justifiable,  to  surmise  that 
the  rileged  lesulu  are  attributable  to  an  absence 
of  medicine  altogether,  rather  than  to  the  presence 
of  agents  so  inconceivably  minute.    We  are  every 
day  taking  forty  times  the  amount  of  their  most 
active  doses  in  our  food,  and  that  without  perceiv- 
ing any  result  beyond  what  ii  natural  and  normal. 
Admitting,  on  the  other  hand,  the  probability  of 
the  negative  character  of  the  hommopathic  doses, 
what  an  important  consideration  does  it  become  for 
the  orthodox  practittonlBrs,  that  many  enxes  arise, 
to  all  appearanee,  from  both  this  system  of  treat- 
ment and  from  hydropathy,  where  medidne  ia 
abandoned  even  in  name ! 


From  Chtm^wn*  JonmaL 

THE  TOUNG  PHILOSOPHER. 

*'  Tiu.  me,  ikther,  what  is  meant  by  geome- 
try t"  Such  were  the  words  of  a  child  of  nine 
TMis  old  one  summer  evening  in  the  year  1639. 
They  were  uttered  in  a  large  room  in  a  house  in 
Paris,  and  addressed  to  a  Me,  intelligent-looking 
man  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  was  seated  at  a  table 
Mvand  whh  books,  maps,  dpo.,  and  the  shade 


whfob  deep  thought  and  ineesaant  study  had  cast 
over  his  brow,  was  dissipated  by  the  well-pleased 
amile  with  which^  he  gaaed  on  the  upturned  face 
of  his  little  son.  It  was  no  common  countenanoe 
he  looked  on  :  childish  as  were  the  features,  mind 
had  stamped  them,  and  a  fervent  aoul  looked 
through  those  bright  young  eyes,  as  the  boy 
anxiously  awaited  his  father's  reply. 

'*  Geometry,  my  child,  is  tlie  science  which 
considers  the  extent  of  bodies ;  that  is  to  say, 
their  three  dimensions — ^length,  breadth,  and 
depth ;  it  teaches  how  to  form  figures  in  a  just, 
precise  manner,  and  to  compare  them  one  with 
another." 

**  Father,*'  said  the  child,  "  I  will  learn  geome- 
tiy!" 


Nay,  my  boy,  you  are  too  young  and  sickly 
inch  a  study ;  you  have  been  aU  day  porincr 
over  your  books.    Go  now  into  the  garden  with 


your  cousin  Charles,  and  have  a  pleasant  game  of 
pUy  this  fine  evening." 

''I  don't  care  for  the  playthings  that  amuie 
Charles,  and  he  does  not  like  my  books.    Di 
father,  let  me  stay  here  with  you  ;  and  tell  me  if 
the  straight  and  round  lines  you  oAen  draw  are 
part  of  geometry  1" 

The  father  sighed  as  he  looked  at  the  slight 
delicate  form  and  flushed  cheek  of  his  son,  and 
taking  the  little  burning  hand  in  dis,  and  putting 
aside  his  books,  **  Well,  Blaiae,"  he  answered, 
**  I  will  take  a  walk  with  you  myself,  and  we  wiU 
breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  smell  the  sweet  flowers ; 
but  you  must  ask  me  no  more  questions  about 
geometry." 

Such  was  one  of  the  first  manifestations  of 
Blaise  Pascal's  intellect :  the  early  dawning  of 
that  mathematical  geniua  destined  in  a  few  years 
to  astonish  Europe,  and  which  would  probably 
haye  achieved  wonders  in  science,  rivalling  the 
subsequent  discoveries  of  Newton  and  La  Place, 
had  he  not,  while  still  young,  abandoned  the  pur- 
suit of  earthly  knowledge,  and  dedicated  all  his 
powers  of  mmd  and  body  to  the  service  of  religion 
and  the  good  of  his  fellow-men. 

His  father,  Etienne  Pascal,  waa  a  man  of  talent, 
weU  known  and  much  esteemed  by  the  literati  of 
hia  day.  He  felt  a  parent's  pride  in  watching  the 
openmg  powera  of  his  son's  mind,  but  he  also  felt 
a  parent's  feairs  for  the  fragile  form  which  en- 
shrined it,  and  he  wisely  sought  to  draw  the  little 
Blaise  from  his  darling  sedentary  studies,  and 
induce  him  to  ahare  in  the  out-door  amusementa 
which  boys  of  his  sffe  in  general  love.  Having 
himself  experieneed  the  absorbing  nature  of  matbe- 
mati<»]  pursuits,  he  did  not  wish  his  son  to  engage 
in  them  until  his  mind  should  be  matured  and  his 
body  in  greater  vigor ;  and  as  Blaise  did  not  again 
mention  the  word  geometry,  and  ceased  to  linger 
^  long  in  the  study,  his  father  hoped  that  buls 
and  hoops  had  at  length  chased  circles  and  tri- 
angles from  his  brain.  At  the  end  of  a  long  corri- 
dor in  Mr.  Pascal's  house  there  was  an  apartment 
which  waa  used  only  as  a  lumber-room,  and  oon- 
aequently  sddom  opmied.  He  one  day  entered  it 
in  search  of  some  article,  and  what  was  his  sur- 
prise to  see  little  Blaise  kuMling  on  the  floor,  and, 
with  a  piece  of  charcoal  in  his  hand,  busily  ocon 
pied  in  drawing  triangles,  circles,  and  paralleled 
grams.  The  child  was  so  much  absorbed  in 
his  employment  that  he  heeded  not  the  open* 
ing  of  the  door,  and  it  waa  not  till  his  father  s|>oke 
that  he  raised  hia  head.  '*  What  are  you  doing, 
child!" 


ra«  Yovm  PBitoBQpnB.' 


^t  geometry  out  of  my  mtM ;  •every  mght  I  used 
to  lie  awake  tbiokiDflr  of  it,  sdiI  bo  1  eamo  faese  to 
work  away  at  theae  linea." 

If.  Pascal  looked,  and  with  deliglited  aatoniab- 
Boent  perceived  that  hia  child,  withoot  inatnictioB, 
without  knowing  the  name  of  a  aingle  geometncal 
figure,  had  demonstrated  Aat  the  uiee  anglea  of 
every  triangle,  taken  together,  are  equal  to  two 
right  anglea — a  truth  eatabUahed  by  the  thirty- 
aeeond  propoeition  of  the  ficat  book  of  Enelid. 
The  fother  now  aaw  that  it  waa  in  vain  to  repieaa 
his  eon 'a  thirat  for  knowledge :  he  gave  him  every 
aaaiatanoe  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  while  at 
the  sam^  time  he  watched  over  his  health.  Ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  eleven  yean,  thia  wonderful 
boy  composed  a  treatise  on  the  nature  of  aound ; 
in  which  he  aooght  to  expkun  why  a  glaaa,  when 
struck  hj  a  katfe,  gives  a  aound  that  oeaaea  as 
aooa  as  the  hand  ia  applied  to  it.  Five  yeara  after- 
wards appeared  his  celebrated  **  Treatise  on  Oonic 
Sections,''  admired  by  the  great  mathematicians  of 
the  time.  The  famoua  Deacartea  could  not  be  per- 
auaded  that  a  woik  diaplaying  so  profound  an  ao- 
^uaiatance  with  aoieooe,  wi|8  the  production  of  a 
youth  of  aixteen.  Yet  it  is  qmte  certain  that 
vlaise  Pascal  waa  ita  sole  and  unaided  author. 

He  had  often  observed  that  the  acienee  of  num- 
bers is,  like  the  thoughts  of  men,  subject  to  error 
he  had  seen  that,  in  the  every-day  oae  of  caloolar 
tion,  it  is  very  difficult  to  preserve  exactness  for 
any  considerable  time;  because  memory  beoomes 
weary  BtiQ  sooner  than  patience ;  and  when  the 
first  of  these  facultiea  fails,  it  follows,  as  a  matter 
of  courae,  that  mistakes  escape  notkse.  In  order, 
then,  to  remedv  thia  defect,  he  eoastcueted  the 
well-known  and  aingolar  arithmetical  machine  by 
which,  without  a  pen,  without  counten  and  with- 
out nnderatan^og  arithmetic,  all  kinds  of  compu- 
tation may  be  readily  performed.  '*By  ottiar 
methods,'*  said  he,  in  writing  to  Christina,  queen 
of  Sweden,  '*  all  the  operations  are  troublesome, 
complicated,  long,  and  uncertain;  by  mine  they 
become  easy,  simple,  quick,  and  certain. '^ 

Le  P^re  Meraeane,  a  Parisian  monk,  about  this 
lime  proposed  to  the  world  of  science  a  iamona  and 
difficult  problem.  It  was  required  to  determine 
•the  curVe  line  deacribed  in  the  air  by  a  nail  at- 
taehed  to  the  circumference  of  a  carnage-wl^eel 
revolving  and  progreasing  at  an  ordinary  apeed. 
It  would  not  be  intereating,  nor  parhapa  intelligi- 
ble, to  general  readers,  were  we  to  attempt  ex- 
plaining the  difficulties  which,  in  the  then  stUe  of 
mathematical  actence,  attended  the  aolution  of  this 
problem.  It  will  auffice  to  state  that,  after  having 
baffled  the  effiirta  of  all  the  great  men  of  the  day, 
it  waa  aohred  hy  Pascal,  when  not  twenty  years 
oM,  and  while  lying  on  a  bed  of  aickneaa.  More 
than  this :  he  defied  all  the  mathamaticiana  of  Eu- 
rope to  resolve  in  detail  the  difficulties  of  the  pro- 
blem, offering  four  hundred  firaoca  (equal  to  two 
tfaouaand  in  the  present  dav )  to  him  who  should 
■ncceed.  All  having  failed,  Pascal  gave  his  own 
ablution  to  the  world,  and  from  that  moment  took 
hiaplace  in  the  first  rank  of  acienoe. 

Torricelli,  an  eminent  Italian  mathematieian, 
taught  by  Galileo  that  air  ia  a  poadecable  iuid, 
triflS  aeveral  experimenta  by  produoiog  a  lacuom. 
Theae  indnoed  Paaeal  to  try  aooie  others,  which 
he  canaed  to  be  made  by  his  brother-in-law,  M. 
-Perier,  on  the  mountain  of  Puy  de  Dome,  in  the 
province  of  Auvergne,  and  which  won  CBOwned 
with  brilliant  success. «  Galileo  had  discovered  the 


!  weigfatof  tfaeair ;  Taotrioelli,  mauBring  the  yn. 
sure  of  the  atmosphere,  had  fouad  it  eqaal  to  a 
oolunm  of  water  of  the  same  haae,  and  tliirty-tvD 
foot  in  height,  or  to  one  of  qnickailver  of  tweaiy- 
eight  inohea.  The  experimenta  of  Faaeal  eoa- 
firmed  the  othera,  because  they  eatafahshed  lbs 
fact,  that  the  oohimn  of  mereuty  beeaoiea  kw  ia 
the  same  proportion  that  the  one  of  air  dinuaiahm 
ta  heijiht.  He  was  the  fint  who  pioTed  ckariv, 
in  a  <*  Treatise  on  the  Weight  and  tDenaity  of  the 
Air,"  that  the  efiTect*— oatil  then  attributed  to  na- 
ture'a  abhorring  a  Tacuum— are  derived  Iron  the 
weight  of  the  ataaospheric  air ;  aad  i-eveaing  this 
point  in  the  physios  of  the  ancienta,  he  cataUiihed, 
aa  a  principle  thenceforth  incontesaahle,  that  tbe 
mass  of  this  fluid  haa  a  Emited  and  deteimiaaUe 
weight ;  that  it  weighs  more  at  one  tioBe  thaa  at 
anoSier,  aa  ia  thick  foga ;  in  certain'  piacea  than  in 
othera,  aa  in  valleys  and  on  low  gronnd ;  that, 
preasiag  on  all  the  bodies  which  it  anmonds,  it 
acta  more  powerfoBy  in  proportion  to  ita  iaereaw 
of  weight.  From  theae  facta  he  deduced  aeveial 
conaequenoes,  auch  aa  ascertaining  whether  two 
piacea  are  on  the  name  level ;  that  is  to  say, 
equally  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  or 
which  of  the  two  ia  moat  elevated,  however  diatut 
from  each  other  they  may  be.  It  remained  ki 
him  to  ahow  that  a  amall  quantity  of  water  may 
keep  a  great  weight  balanced ;  that  two  weighlB 
of  difierent  malernds,  adjusted,  while  the  air  ia  dif , 
to  the  moat  perfect  eqaibbrium,  loae  their  eqaafity 
when  the  air  becomea  damp ;  that  bodiea  floating 
m  vratsr  weigh  precisely  aa  much  aa  the  liquid 
they  diaplaee ;  hecauae  the  water  touching  them 
from  beneath,  and  not  from  above,  aervea  only  to 
raiae  them.  Having  established  theae  preliminary 
fiuta,  he  pnUiabed  a  ^  *  Treatiw  on  the  £qnilibxiam 
ofFluida." 

In  the  preaent  day,  when  immenae  progrsas  has 
been  made  both  in  phyaics  and  geometry,  the  wrilr 
inga  of  Pascal  on  these  subjects  axe  not  of  modi 
practical  utility  ;  but  when  we  reflect  tl^  from 
them  we  derive  oar  first  knowledge,  we  ahaU  al- 
waya  regard  them  with  the  reapect  due  to  mooa- 
menta  of  a  geniua,  which  has  left  its  immmtal  ia- 
press  on  evon  the  most  trifling  details. 

Having  paased  aome  yean  in  these  atodiai  and 
recreationa,  he  auddealy  resolved  to  devote  the  re- 
mainder of  his  tife  to  an  exposition  of  the  Christaao 
religion.    For  thia  purpose  he  returned  to  Paris, 
where,  amid  the  interruptioaa  cauaed  by  fteqoeat 
attackaof  illneas,  he  conceived  and  partl)r  exeeated 
a  comj^rehensive  work  on  Christianity,  its  naioie 
and  evidences.    This  he  did  not  live  to  complete : 
but  some  of  its  detached  fragments,  found  after  his 
death,  were  published  as  his  '*  Thoughts."    Tbej 
contain  the  germ  of  many  a  noble  sentiment  sad 
profound  view  of  human  nature,  which,  had  they 
been  wnooght  out,  and  the  rough  outline  filled  ap 
by  a  master'a  hand,  would  have  forosed  a  work  lit 
for  immortality.     About  thia  period  of  his  life  ha 
publiahed  the  '« Provincial  Lettem,"  which  hare 
been  characterised  by  competent  judges  as  tbe 
most  perfect  prose  work  in  the  French  langas^* 
They  treat  of  the  pointa  in  diapote  between  Uie 
Jansenists,  whose  cause  Paacal  espooaed,  and  ibe 
company  of  Jeauits.    We  find  in  them  the  peiaw 
wit  and  dramatic  powers  of  Moli^re,  mingled  viw 
the  aublime  eloquence  of  Boaaoet.    Wba»  v» 
latter  wi)a  a^kad  which  book  in  the  world  hsmMw 
ohooae  to  have  been  the  author  of,  he  imoiedisttty 
replied,  *<  the  Provincial  Letlera." 

Paaaa)  in  hia  thirtieth  year  already  exhihitsd  the 
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ftyBpUHns  of  pvomttQce  decay.     He  wzm  an  M 
man  at  that  period  when  it  is  gfenervlly  conaiderad 
that  both  the  physical  and  mental  powers  aie  bmmI 
folly  developed.    Bnt  his  health  hsd  sustained  a 
ssTers  shock  from  his  intense  application  to  atndy, 
no  leas  than  from  the  eveiHBtimng  actiTity  of  his 
geeins.     if  e  had  been  for  many  yearn  oader  the 
care  of  medical  men.     Perceiving  that  the  cure 
of  their  patient  coold  not  be  eflbcted  so  long  as 
he  persisted  in  the  indulgence  of  his  sedentary 
and  atttdioua  habits,  the  fthjrsicians  advised  him  to 
take  aa  mach  exercise  as  possible,  which  would  at 
once  stoengthen  his  enfeebled  frame  and  divert  him 
from  hia  moDtal  fatigue.    In  pursuance  of  this  ad- 
vice, Paaeal  need  to  go  out  in  a  carriage  every  day 
to  the  bridge  of  Neuilli.    His  only  aurviving  aoa 
lendly-loTed  aister,  Madame  Perier,  who  wiUi  her 
husband  and  family  resided  in  the  country,  fre- 
quently Tiaited  him,  and  left  nothing  undone  that 
afleetion  could  suggest  to  support  and  cheer  him. 
One  morning  in  the  month  of  October,  1654,  she 
accompanied  him  in  his  accustomed  drive.    The 
day  was  lovely,  and   Pascal's  enfeebled  frame 
seemed   to  receive  strength  from  the  balmy  ai^, 
while  he  conversed  with  ease  and  pleasure.    He 
spoke  of  the  folly  of  national  antipathies,  and  the 
am  of  war.     ' '  Fancy,"  he  aaid ,  '*  a  Frenchman  ad- 
dressing an  Engliahman,  and  asking  himt  '  Why 
do  you  want  to  kill  met'  <  What!'  the  other 
answers, '  don't  you  live  at  the  other  side  of  the 
water?  My    friend,  if  you  lived  on  this  side,  I 
should  be  an  assassin,  and  it  would  be  most  unjust 
to  kill  yon  ;  but  as  you  live  at  the  other  ^ide,  I  *m 
a  brave  fellow,  and  feel  quite  justi^ed  in  taking 
your  life.'    Persons  of  great  and  litUe  minds,"  he 
afVerwarda  remarked,  '*  are  subject  to  the  same  ac- 
cidents and  annoyances ;  but  the  latter  are  on  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel,  and  the  former  near 
the  centre,  and  thus  are  they  less  agitated  by  the 
same  movementa.    Yet  even  in  his  loftiest  state» 
what  is  man,  fettered  as  he  is  by  frail  body  !  The 
mind  of  the  greatest  man  in  the  world  is  not  so  in- 
dependent as  to  remain  undisturbed  by  the  noise 
around  him.    It  does  not  require  the  sound  of  a 
cannon  to  impede  his  train  of  thought ;  the  wind- 
ing of  a  pulley,  or  the  ahuttinff  of  a  door,  is  suffi- 
cient.   Don't  be  astonished  that  the  philosopher 
reasona  badly  now ;  a  fly  ia  boning  about  bis  ears ; 
that 's  enough  to  render  him  incapable  of  deeo  re- 
flection.   If  yon  want  him  to  discover  truth*  drive 
away  the  insect  which  keeps  his  reason  in  check, 
and  troubles  the  powerful  intelligence  that  governs 
eities  and  kingdoms.    Tet  is  the  study  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  in  all  its  greatness  and  littleness,  the 
noblest  of  pursuits.'* 

*'  I  have  often  regretted,  dear  brother,"  said 
Madame  Perier,  "your  reUnquishing  the  erand 
career  of  science  yon  had  entered  on,  and  chang- 
ing 80  completely  your  coorae  of  thought." 

"  Dear  sister,^'  said  Paseal, ''  I  had  passed  much 
time  in  the  study  of  abstract  sciences ;  but  it  dis- 
heartened me  to  find  how  few  persons  there  w^re 
with  whom  I  could  hold  communion  abont  them. 
When  I  commenced  the  atudy  of  man,  I  sayr  that 
these  abstrsct  scienoes  are  not  fitted  f<»  him«  and 
that  I  wandered  frrther  from  my  path  in  diving 
into  them,  than  did  others  in  avoiding  them ;  and 
I  forfrave  them  their  ignorance.  I  believed  that  I 
•hoold  find  companiona,  at  least,  in  the  study  of 
nan,  because  it  is  the  knowledge  which  best  befits 
Aim.  I  was  deceived :  there  are  yet  fjswer  who 
stody  n^an  than  geometry." 
While  thus  speaking  they  came  to  the  bridge ; 
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and  the  hones  tddng  inght,  and  refusing  all  eon- 
tsol,  plnnged  headlong  into  the  river  Seine.  For- 
tunately, however,  the  strong  concoasioo  broke 
their  harness,  and  the  carriage  remained  on  the' 
border  of  the  preoipkse,  while  the  horaea  were 
hurled  below.  By  this  meaas  the  hfe  of  Pascal 
was  saved  from  instantaneous  destruction ;  bnt  his 
health  received,  neve^dess,  a  severe  shock. 
One  may  easily  imagine  what  efiect  this  sudden 
fright  and  nolent  motion  most  have  .produced  in 
the  weakened  state  of  his  constitution.  He  fell 
into  a  fit,  from  whkh  he  was  with  great  difficul^r 
recovered.  A  severe  illness  followed,  the  efieds 
of  which  he  ncTer  got  quite  over.  Yet  the  gentle 
and  fervent  charity  of  hia  nature  shone  foiih  aU 
the  mois  brilliantly  for  his  bodily  avfibrings.  He 
gave  alms  to  an  extent  whidi  appeared  fioUy  to  his 
acqAaintanoes.  One  of  them  lectured  him  one  day 
on  his  imprudent  expenditure,  which,  he  affirmed, 
wonld  speedily  biii^  him  to  poverty.  Pascal 
smiled,  and  quietly  xqklied,  '*!  have  often  m- 
marked,  that  however  poor  a  man  ms^  he  when 
dying*  he  always  leaves  something  behmd  him." 

He  denied^  himself  the  comforts,  and  even  tha 
naeessaries  of  life,  in  order  to  minister  more  abun* 
dantly  to  the  wants  of  the  pocv.  He  always  pn- 
aepied  the  utmost  purity  of  mind  and  manners; 
and  he  would  never  suffer  the  plessurea  of  the  ta- 
ble to  be  extolled  in  hia  presence,  remarking,  that 
(bod  was  sim^y  intended  to  satisfy  the  appetite 
end  nourish  the  body,  not  to  pamper  the  senses. 
The  unfortunate  ever  found  in  him  a  bKothsr.  One 
day,  as  ha  was  retuminff  ftom  the  churoh  of  St. 
Siiipice,  he  was  accosted  by  a  young  and  beautiful 
paasant  g^rl.  '<  Oh,  sir,"  she  said, ''  Ibar  the  love 
of  God  give  me  a  fisw  sous !" 

Pascal  atopped,  touched  at  the  danger  to  which 
her  youth  and  beauty  would  expose  her,  if  suffered 
to  wsoder  unprotected  through  the  streeu  of  Parts. 
He  inquired  mto  her  bistooy.  **  My  father,"  she 
said,  <*  was  a  mason,  and  lived  some  leagnes  from 
the  city.  A  short  time  since  he  fell  from  some 
soafiTolaing,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot,  leaving  ray 
mother  and  me  alone  and  friendless  in  the  world. 
We  msnsged  for  a  time  to  support  ourselres,  till 
my  mother's  health  failed ;  and  after  struggling  in 
vain  sgainst  bar  illness,  she  this  mominff  entered 
the  hospiul,  where,  though  I  can  visit  her,  I  am 
pot  permitted  to  live,  as  that,  to  avoid  starvation, 
I  am  forced  to  beg." 

"  My  poor  child,"  said  Pascal,  "  youia  is  a  hasd 
lot ;  I  wul  tr^  what  can  be  dene  for  you." 

He  immediately  conducted  her  to  the  house  of  a 
venerable  eoolesiaatic,  to  whom,  without  making 
himself  known,  he  gave  a  sum  of  money  sufficient 
for  her  food  and  clothing,  promisiag  to  aend  aexl 
day  a  charitable  lady  to  take  charge  of  her.  This 
was  Madame  Perier,  who  entered  warmly  into  her 
brother's  benevolent  feelings,  and  took  care  of  tho 
grateful  young  girl  until  a  respectable  situation 
was  provided  for  her.  Who  can  deserihe  the  ieel- 
ings  of  the  poor  sick  mother  when  shs  heard  of  the 
kindness  that  had  beep  shown  her  daughter  i  She 
longed  to  bless  her  faeoefaetor,  her  guardian  angel^ 
who  had  aaved  her  child  from  misery,  perluipa 
from  ruin.  Yet  Pascal  would  not  sufifer  his  name 
to  be  disclosed,  and  it  was  not  till  after  hia  deslh 
that  k»  waa  known  to  have  peribrmed  thia  good 
action.  Truly  might  it  be  sam  that  he 
*<  Did  good  by  stealth,  and  b!o^^  to  find  it  Ibme.*" 

Notvrithstanding  his  habitual  gravity,  he  had  a 
fund  of  natural  wil>  awd  kjeea  peuftration  faito 
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eharaeler ;  and  could  have  been  safcsstic,  but  the 
overflowing  kindliness  of  his  temperament'  forbade 
it.  He  one  day  remarked,  *  The, authors  who  are 
incessantly  announcing  my  book,  my  history,  my 
commentary,  would  they  not  do  better  to  say,  our 
book,  our  commentary,  our  history  t  for  generally 
speaking,  there  is  more  in  their  works  that  belongs 
to  others  than  to  themselves, " 

One  of  his  maidms  was,  "  if  you  wish  others  to 
•peak  well  of  you,  do  not  speak  well  of  yourself.-' 
Another  just  remark  was  this — ^*  In  proportion  as 
we  have  our  minds  enlarged,  we  discover  in  the 
world  a  greater  number  of  original  characters — 
commonplace  people  do  not  perceive  ao^  distin- 
guishing diflference  between  men." 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  cite  a  remark  of 
Pascal's  alluding  to  the  strange  political  revolu- 
tions  of  Europe,  and  the  casting  down  of  crowned 
heads,  which  took  place  in  his  day.  He  says, 
"  Who  would  ever  have  supposed  that  an  individ- 
ual possesnng  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, the  king  of  Poland,  and  the  queen  of  Swe- 
den, might  be  left  destitute  in  the  world,  without 
an  asylum  or  retreat!" 

This  refers  to  three  revolutions  which  had  oo- 
enrred  in  Europe  nearly  at  the  same  time. 

We  will  now  set  down,  somewhat  at  random,  a 
few  of  his  remarks  breathing  a  spirit  of  true  phi- 
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here  is  nothing  more  common  than  good 
things  :  all  we  require  is  to  discern  them ;  and  it 
is  certain  they  are  all  natural,  and  within  our 
reach.  Yet  it  is  universally  the  case  that  we  do 
not  know  how  to  distinguish  them.  It  is  not 
among  strange  and  extraordinary  things  that  we 
are  to  look  for  excellence.  In  rising  to  attain  it, 
we  but  leave  it  behind  us.  We  must  stoop.  The 
best  books  are  those  which  each  reader  thinks  he 
could  have  written  himself.  Nature,  which  is 
alone  good,  is  common  and  familiar  to  all." 

*<  Curiosi^  is  often  but  vanity.  Most  frequently 
we  wish  for  knowledge,  only  in  order  to  speak  of  it. 
We  would  not  undertake  a  long  sea  voyage,  if  we 
were  never  to  talk  about  it;  and  for  the  simple 
pleasure  of  seeing,  without  the  hope  of  conversing 
with  any  one  about  our  trayels." 

*'A  horse  does  not  seek  to  be  admired  far  his 
companion.  We  soe  indeed  a  sort  of  emulation 
between  them  in  the  race,  but  it  is  not  followed  up ; 
for  when  in  the  stable,  the  most  clumsy  and  worst- 
made  hone  will  not  yield  his  oats  to  another.  It 
is  not  so  with  men :  they  rest  not  satisfied  with 
their  peifbctions,  unless  they  are  made  the  means 
of  asserting  their  superiority  over  others." 
/  «<  The  virtue  of  a  man  ought  not  to  be  measured 
by  one  or  two  unusual  efforts,  but  by  his  habitud 
eourse  of  life." 

<*  Nature  has  perfections,  to  show  that  she  is  the 
image  of  God ;  and  drfects,  to  show  that  she  is 
•nly  his  image." 

Many  of  hia  most  valuable  remarks  have  been 
lost,  from  his  neglecting  to  write  them  down ;  in- 
trusling  them  to  his  memory,  which  was  indeed  so 
gTMt,  that  he  was  never  known  to  forp^et  anything 
which  he  had  once  imprinted  on  his  mmd. 

The  enemies  of  Pascal  thought  to  diminish  his 
glory  by  suppressing  his  eulogium  in  the  ^'  Lives 
of  Illustrious  Men,"  by  Perrault;  but  this  only 
served  to  enhance  it  the  more,  for  every  one  apj^ied 
to  them  the  words  of  Taeituft--*SCa8sius  and  Bru- 
tus shone  more  brightly  because  their  images  were 
«ot  seen." 

The  life  of  Blaise  Pascal  drew  near  its  tenninar 


tion.  A  fatal  disease  was  preying  upon  him, 
brought  on  by  the  intense  working  of  a  mighty  sool, 
enshrined  in  a  feeble  body — **  Us  shell  the  spint 
wore."  A  deep  shade  of  gloom  and  despondency, 
arising  from  physical  causes,  often  clouded  hii 
mind.  But  his  sufferings  were  soothed  by  the 
fond  attentions  of  his  sister.  She  brought  her 
family  to  Paijs,  and  having  taken  a  house  near  Ins, 
devoted  herself  to  him  with  anxious  afl^tion.  One 
day,  while  still  able  to  walk  out,  be  was  accosted 
in  the  street  by  a  wretched-looking  man  hpldbg  a 
little  boy  by  the  hand.  His  countenance  showed 
marks  of  suffering,  and  his  tale  was  a  sad  one. 
He  had  been  a  joumejrm&n  shoemaker,  and  Hved 
happily  with  his  wife  and  little  ones,  inhabiting  a 
SDudl  house  in  the  outskirts  of  Paris.  A  fire  broke 
out  one  night;  his  little  dwelling,  with  all  thatk 
contained,  was  consumed.  He  and  his  family 
escaped  with  their  lives ;  but,  from  exposure  to  cold 
and  anxiety,  his  wife  and  two  children  fell  victims 
to  fever ;  and  he  only  just  recovered  frona  the  same 
disease,  was  forced  with  his  remaining  child,  to 
beg  a  morsel  of  bread.  Pascal's  heart  was  touched 
by  his  tale,  and,  not  satisfied  with  relieving  bis  ioh 
mediate  wants,  he  took  him  to  his  own  house,  and 
desired  him  to  make  it  his  home  until  his  health 
should  be  reestablished,  and  he  should  be  able  to 
procure  work.  Some  days  passed  on,  and  Pascal 
became  rapidly  worse :  he  could  with  difficulty 
leave  his  room,  and  was  forced  to  discontinue  hia 
accustomed  walks.  His  sister's  fond  cares  were 
now  indispensable  to  his  cdmfort :  every  day  she 
passed  in  his  chamber,  ministering  to  his  wants, 
and  learning  holy^  lessons  of  patience  and  resigaar 
tion,  springing  from  love  to  God,  and  submission  to 
His  holy  will.  The  poor  shoemaker  also  tried,  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  to  serve  his  benefactor; 
and  the  pleasant  laugh  and  winning  ways  of  bis 
little  son  George  often  soothed  and  cheered  Pascal, 
who  dearly  loved  children. 

He  had  an  old  female  servant,  who  had  lived  io 
his  house  and  served  him  faithfully  for  many  years. 
One  morning  she  entered  his  room  before  the  hour 
when  Madame  Perier  generally  came,  and  with- 
drawing the  curtains,  she  gazed  sorrowfully  on  the 
wasted  form  and  hectic  cheek  of  her  beloved  mas> 
ter. 

"  How  do  you  feel  to-day,  air?" 

<*  Not  well,  Cecile ;  I  passed  a  sleepless  night; 
but  I  had  sweet  thoughts,  which  comforted  me." 

The  old  woman  proceeded  to  arrange  the  room, 
and  her  master  said — "  Where  is  little  George, 
Cecile  t  I  have  not  heard  his  merry  voice  tbta 
morning." 

*'  Oh,  sir,  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  him,  and 
still,  seeing  you  so  poorly,  I  did  not  know  how  to 
do  it ;  for  I  'm  afraid  it  will  flurry  you  so." 

<* Speak,  speak,  Cecile!  What  has  happened 
to  the  child?" 

<*  Oh  nothing,  sir ;  but  all  yesterday  he  was  very 
dull  and  heavy,  and  would  not  eat:  his  father 
watched  him  all  night,  and  early  this  morning 
brought  the  doctor  to  see  him,  and  he  says  the 
child  has  got  the  small-pox ;  and  when  I  asked 
him  if  he  could  not  be  removed  to  another  bovse, 
he  said  it  would  risk  the  boy's  life  to  do  so. 
However,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  we're  to 
do ;  for  we  could  not  endanger  Madame  Peiier 
and  her  darling  children  for  the  sake  of  a  beggar's 
brat." 

Pascal  thought  for  a  moment.  <*  No  Cecile,** 
he  said,  **  their  health  must  not  be  risked,  nor  shaD 
poor  little  George  be  removed.    I  will  go  to  my 
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r^s :  I  know  her  raoms  are  all  ooeapied«  bat  I 
am  sure  she  will  spare  a  small  one,  good  enough 
ibr  me  darinff  the  short  time  I  shall  want  it." 

Madame  raier  soon  came,  and  the  arrangement 
was  made  aoooiding  to  his  wishes.  After  provid* 
ing  amply  for  the  comfort  of  the  sick  boy  and  his 
fiiUior,  he  left  his  quiet  hoase  and  airy  apartment, 
never  to  return  thither  again.  With  mnch  pain, 
and  safiering  greatly  from  exhaustion,  he  was 
borne  to  his  sister's  house.  There,  on  the  19th  of 
August,  1669,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  years,  the 

Smtle  and  holy  spirit  of  Blaise  Pascal  returned  to 
im  who  gave  it,  leaving  to  the  world  a  name 
which  will  live  as  the  representative  of  splendid 
talents,  united  to  self-denying  benevolence  and 
ardent  piety. 


POLAND:   NATIONALITY. 

Ths  Russian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian  govern- 
ments, are  evidently  anxious  to  prevent  informa- 
tion respecting  the  state  of  the  countries  which 
have  just  been  the  scene  of  insurrectionary  move- 
ments from  escaping  to  Western  Europe.    This  is 
bad  policy  on  the  part  of  two  of  these  govern- 
ments.   Austria  and  Prussia  are  amenable  to  the 
poblic  opinion  of  Western  Europe ;  and  enough 
has  transpired  to  render  explanation  on  their  part 
inevitable.    Already,  the  conduct  of  Austria  in 
Italy  has  rendered  it  difficult  for  any  French  gov- 
ernment to  restrain  its  excitable  nation  within  the 
limits  of  neutrality.    It  is  admitted  in  newspapers 
subjected  to  the  Austrian  censorship,  that  the  in- 
surrectionary movement  of  the  Galician  nobles  has 
been  checked  or  suppressed  by  agrarian  insurrec- 
tions of  the  peasantry  ;  and  that,  in  one  instance 
at  least,  the  peasants  have  been  encouraged  to 
attack  the  nobles  indiscriminately,  by  promises  of 
reward  from  an  officer  of  the  government.    How 
lonff  does  the  government  at  Vienna  imagine  that 
aAench  cabinet  will  be  able  to  hold  in  check 
French  sympathizers  with  Italian  liberalism,  when 
it  is  allowed  to  be  published  uncontradicted,  that 
the  Austrian  authorities  can  only  maintain  them- 
selves by  making  common  cause  with  the  Terry- 
Alts  of  their  Sclavonian  provinces  against  the  edu- 
cated classes  ?    The  legitimate  sphere  of  Prussia's 
ambition  is  in  Grermany ;  where  her  comparatively 
liberal  institutions    and  preponderating  materiid 
power  make  her  the  most  important  member  of 
that  national  organization  which  is  slowly  develop- 
ing itself  under  the  influence  of  the  Diet,  the  Zoll- 
verein,  and  the  approximation  of  the  reformed 
chorches.    Does  the  Prussian  government  imagine 
that  it  will  conciliate  the  confidence  of  the  national 
and  liberal  parties  of  Germany  by  concealing  the 
actual  state  of  afiairs  in  Posen,  after  it  is  known 
that  all  the  unarrested  nobility  of  the  province 
have  been  ordered  to  confine  themselves  for  the 
present  within  the  boundaries  of  their  respective 
estates  t 

In  striving  to  suppress  the  struggles  of  the  Poles 
to  restore  their  nationality,  and  in  holding  up  a 
screen  to  prevent  the  peoples  of  Western  fiorope 
from  seeing  by  what  means  that  nationality  is 
trodden  down,  Austria  and  Prussia  are  maainp^ 
themselves  the  catspaws  of  Kussia.  Russian  insti- 
tntions  are  framed  on  the  Oriental  model— a 
monarchical  despotism  with  a  religious  sanction. 
The  aim  of  the  Kussian  government  is  to  cast  the 
Binds  of  its  subjects  in  one  servile  mould,  in  order 


that  they  may  be  used  as  one  gnat  army  for 
conquering  the  barbarous  states  on  its  frontier. 
The  mass  of  the  Russian  territories  are  remote 
from  the  influence  of  European  opinion ;  the 
Polish  provinces  alone  are  exposed  to  it ;  and  in 
Poland  the  strongest  measures  are  required  for 
converting  the  inhabitants  into  Russians  on  the 
appfroved  court  model.  The  institutions  both  of 
Prussia  and  Austria  could  tolerate  safely  the  pres- 
ervation of  a  large  amount  of  ifationality  among 
their  Polish  subjects ;  but  this  they  attempt  to 
crush  in  order  to  promote  the  internal  policy  of 
Russia.  And  this  must  be  eflected  by  a  system^ of 
coercion,  alien  to  the  disposition  of  both  govern- 
ments, and  which  cannot  but  diminish  the  respect 
of  their  other  subjects  and  their  allies. 

The  struggle  against  nationality  is  a  hopeless 
one.    Nationality  is  the  idea  of  the    age — not 
among  the  Poles  alone  but  among  all  European 
peoples.    The  two  most  powerful,  and,  take  them 
all  in  all,  most  prosperous  and  respected  nations 
of  Europe,  are  France  and  England;  and  this 
preeminence  they  owe  in  no  small  degree  to  their 
being  large  and  homogeneous  slaXea-^naiions  in 
the  strictest  acceptation  of  the  term.    During  the 
worst'  periods  of  the  revolution,  the  French  people 
displayed  an  energy  moral  and  physical  which 
never  had  appeared  in  them  while  a  mere  conge- 
ries of  provinces  under  the  old  monarchy,  because 
at  the  revolution  they  had  grown  into  a  nation 
**  one  and  indivisible.''    The  aspiration  of  every 
enlightened  German  is  to  see  his  country  become 
one  nation ;  and  the  development  of  Germany's 
material  resources,  by  multiplying  financial,  com- 
mercial, and  other  compacts  between  the  states 
into  which  it  is  parcelled  out,  and  increasing  their 
mutual    dependence,  is  gradually  realizing   the 
idea.    The  wish  of  every  Italian  patriot  for  centu- 
ries back  has  been  to  see  Italy  one  nation.    The 
acknowledged  source  of  Spanish  degradation  and 
weakness  is  the  want  of  a  sense  of  common  nation- 
ality among  the  provinces.    Even  among  the  low 
morasses  of  Denmark  and  on  the  bleak  mountains 
beyond  the  Bidtic  there  are  ardent  and  busy  apos- 
tles of  a  Scandinavian  nationality.    It  has  become 
pan  of  the  European  political  creed,  that  great 
states  are  less  likely  to  rush  inconsiderately  into 
war  than  small  ones ;  and  that  states  in  which  a 
large  share  in  the  exercise  of  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative government  is  vested  in  the  people, 
are  more  moral,  energetic,  and  prosperous,  than 
those  in  which  the  people  are  mere  passive  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  their  rulers.    A  corollary  to 
this  thesis  is,  Uiat  the  homogeneousness  of  a  peo- 
ple is  (in  Europe)  the  best  guide  for  defining  the 
limits  of  states ;  that  as  we  have.one  great  nation 
with  an    English  language  and  literature,  and 
anoUier  with  a  French  language  and  literature,  so 
it  is  desirable  that  we  should  have  nations  with 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Scandinavian,  and  Po- 
lish languages  and  literatures.    This  is  the  ten- 
dency of  the  age,  and  European  governments  set 
themselves  in  vain  against  it.    This  it  is  that 
keeps  alive  a  sympathy  for  Polish  insurgents  even 
in  those  who  must  blame  and  deplore  their  rash 
and   ill-calculated   insurrections.     There   is   no 
peace  for  the  Eastern  provinces  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  while  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  govern- 
ments submit  to  be  the  tools  of  Russia,  in  a  hope- 
less attempt,  the  mere  connivance  at  which  impli- 
cates them  in  cruelties  to  which  they  are  naturally 
averse.— £Jpectctfor>  21  March, 
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OBEMANY  AND  TOUmV^TlOt  UMmkHaR  OF  TABNOW. 


OSRSMirr  A^  POLANIK 


Wi  Bee  it  asserted  in  London  tbdt  the  Polish 
insurrection  is  not  sappressed .  As  a  national  move- 
ment it  is  suppressed  ;  but  it  has  led  seeds  of  dis^ 
order  which  will  take  lonjr  time  to  subside.  It  is 
not  the  rebels  alone  that  nave  made  provision  for 
future  tumult :  Austria  has  set  class  Against  class 
in  Galicia ;  has  taught  the  peasantry  a  tiger-thirst 
for  the  blood  of  nobles ;  and  has  encouraged  them 
to  claim  emancipation  from  feudal  burdens,  which, 
for  fear  of  inviting  similar  claims  in  her  Gerinan 
provinces,  she  dares  not  grant — she  must  therefore 
prepare  to  suppress  a  servile  insurrection  provoked 
by  ner  own  fftlse  promises.  Cracow,  by  no  means 
the  place  most  gravely  imp]icated<  in  the  revolt,  is 
treated  like  a  conquered  city.  Meanwhile,  signs 
of  a  seriously  unsettled  state  of  public  feeling  show 
themselves  in  Germany.  That  which  the  censor- 
ship suppresses  in  newspapers  and  regular  publi- 
cations, that  which  cannot  be  uttered  at  what  we 
call  public  meetinpfs,  is  whispered  in  private  meet- 
ings, breaks  out  m  jokes  at  the  saturnalia  of  the 
carnival,  or  is  exhibited  in  the  unaccountable  and 
sudden  arrest  of  men  noted  for  activity  and  ability 
of  mind.  What^ennanyis  drifting  to,  every  one 
out  of  it  must  see.  King  Frederick  William  seems 
to  have  a  half  glimpse  of  the  truth  ;  and  he  stands 
ready  for  the  storm,  his  promised  '*  constitution** 
cut-and-dry  against  the  threatened  revolution,  to 
concede  it  too  late.  Austria  is  in  a  different  plight. 
In  the  Austrian  dominions  there  is  a  government 
but  no  nation.  A  German  cabinet  in  Vienna  gov- 
erns Italian,  Sclavonian,  Magyar,  and  German 
provinces,  by  the  trick  of  employing  the  regiments 
raised  in  each  to  keep  down  the  popular  spirit  in 
some  one  of  the  others.  A  revolution  would  only 
give  a  new  constitution  to  Prussia,  (to  Germany?) 
but  it  would  break  up  Austria  altogether.' 
tOTf  28  March. 


THB  MASSACRB  OF  TAR!«0#. 

Tkc  massacre  of  Tarnow  is  certainly  oAti  of  the 
most  awful  and  disgiaoefol  events  of  bur  time  :^- 
the  gentry  of  a  country  massacied  in  a  fbw  hoon 
by  the  peasantry,  authorized  to  such  actS'  by  ibe 
authorities,  and  enticed  to  it  bj  a  price  put  on  the 
head  of  the  slain,  which  price  the  peasants  .no 
more  blushed  to  receive,  than  to  earn.  Is  this  the 
paternal  government  of  Auatria  ?  Is  this  the  rela- 
tion of  landed  proprietor  and  peasant  in  eastern 
oountriest  Nor  is  the  circumstance  an  isolated 
one.  little  as  we  hear  of  what  passes  in  Uie  depth 
of  Russian  provinces,  we  have  had  accounts  of 
Russian  lords  and  their  families  massacred  and 
burned  by  the  serfs  amongst  whom  they  live. 

And  we  are  told,  that  communist  pinoiples  hare 
made  their  way  midst  this  Sclavonic  seri  popula- 
tion. It  was  certainly  an  ingenious  and 'malignant 
idea  to  propagate  such  doctrines  amidst  a  serf 
population,  and  we  are  not  surprised  at  their  suc- 
cess. To  tell  the  degraded  brute  that  he  is  a 
man,  that  he  is  the  equal  of  the  race  which  grinds 
him,  and  lives  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  must  be 
flattering  to  the  serf.  To  give  him  this  knowledge, 
combing  with  Christian  Iralief,  is  to  administer  an 
anodyne  with  what  of  itself  is  poison.  But  the 
Austrian  police  and  priesthood  would  have  soon 
ferreted  out  and  crustied  a  religious  propaganda. 
Communist  missionaries  have,  however,  escaped 
them.  They  keep  out  freedom,  but  let  in  lioen- 
tiousoess;  proscnbe  a  Protestant,  but  overlook 


thirhffiM;  and  Ml  allow  ao  on^  to  apWk  anil* 
tfte  Kais^  unleas  h»  go  the  length:  of  Ten  Faiar 
and  Spenoe. 

Herein  is  the  danjger  that  menabei  the  whole 
Seittvanic  vi^Orld,  be  it  Prussia,  Auetria,  or  Rohb. 
It  has  no  middle  class.  The  peasaiits  stand  done, 
shot  out  from  contact,  sj^mpathy,  infoBDaMa. 
Their  ignorance  is  sodi,  that  any  idle  suny  or 
misrepresentatioB  suffices  to  excite  their  seal,  ann 
their  hands  with  foilLs  and  scythes,  sod  iiDbnie 
them  in  blood.  All  their  superior^  Are  their 
enemies,  for  none  of  their  superiors  have  done 
their  doty  by  them.  They  have  been  made  bessls 
of  the  field,  and  as  beaste,  when  excited,  they  act. 
We  see,  from  history,  what  insurrections  iS  the 
peasantry  have  been  in  ruder  times,  when  iheie 
were  no  middle  classes,  and  when  the  peasaots 
rose.  Mercy,  humanity,  and  all  motives  higher 
than  animal  vengeance  Reappear  from  such  wan. 
All  countries  have  had  samples  of  it ;  and  the  east 
of  Europe  s6ems  destined  to  be  vimted  by  the 
scourge.  Hitherto  we  hare  seen  but  symirtoais, 
and  we  may  see  graver  ones.  The  admitted  spisid 
of  communist  doctrines  is  a  potent  sign.  ¥Vir, 
after  all,  the  preachers  of  such  doctrines  niuM  bs 
few,  secret,  and  of  small  resources.  Their  sueoM 
must  have  proceeded  less  from  thetnselves  than 
from  the  readiness  of  the  people  to  catch  sad 
communicate  such  doctrines.  When  the  eotntiy 
is  furve,  and  that  forte  dry,  a  spark  is  sufllcient  W 
pat  all  in  flame. 

Poland  rose  in  1630,  but  if  was  fVom  ar  polittesi 
cause ;  and  the  serf  does  not  understand  politics. 
What  knows  he,  or  caies  he,  for  his  countty's 
independence,  when  he  knows  not  yet  what  it  the 
independence  or  freedom  of  the  individual  ?  There 
is  no  use  in  hoisting  a  political  flag  for  the  leif 
You  must  hang  before  him  a  social  one.  He  is 
benumbed,  stupid,  rteigued ;  but  he  hath  conceo- 
trated  vehgeance  in  him,  and  if  you  but  show  him 
who  is  his  oppressor  and  his  foe,  he  will  take  you 
at  yourwotd,  and  stand.  The  Austrians  did  this 
at  Tamow.  And  we  learn  that  the  Auslriao 
government  itaelf  ia  frightened  at  its  success ;  for 
it  discovert  an  inflkmmable  principle,  just  ss  likely 
to  be  turned  against  the  government  as  the  aris- 
toeracy. 

What  ia  to  be  dreaded  in  Bohemia,  Galicia, 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  Russia,  is  not  political  in- 
surrebtion,  bat  social  war ;  not  a  pk>t  of  nobles  or 
students,  or  young  officers,  but  an  uprising  o^ 
serfb,  and  of  peasants  akin  to  serfs.  Were  Sdt- 
vonia  done  shut  out  from  all  European  contact, 
things  might  go  on  quietly  as  in  the  past.  The 
peasantry  might  remain  contented  till  a  mercantile 
and  citizen  class  arose,  and  then,  both  untied, 
would  compel  aristocracy  and  crown  to  share  with 
them  social  and  political  rights. 

But  civifixed  Europe  stands  at  Selavonia^a  door. 
And  the  ambition  of  despotk,  in  destroying  and 
parrtitiaAing  Poland,  have  eflhetually  destroyed  all 
barrier  and  frontier.  The  literature,  the  religkw, 
the  principlea,  and  enlightenment  of  Germaay, 
come  to  the  door  of  nigh  one-half  of  the  Poles,  and 
of  ooune  cannot  be  kept  from  the  reminder.  The 
schoolmaster  will  not  let  serfhge  be ;  and  thoss 
who  would  perpetuate  it  must  perish.  These  sans 
serfs,  in  the  first  burst  of  tbdr  choler,  the  first  oas 
of  their  free  arms,  may  strike  down  their  ova 
nobles.  But  they  will  not  stop  there.  The  aima 
of  the  government,  the  police,  the  whole  force,  art 
of  the  blood  and  families  of  serih.  And  if  conaa* 
nist  principles  penetrate  into  the  cottage,  depend 
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vpoB  U  ih&f  woold  not  be  kept  oat  of  the  fortreat 
aod  the  barrack.  If  so,  the  nobles  will  aot  be  the 
odIj  foea  and  TietiiiiB.  Despotism  and  its  asents 
are  no  teaa  hateful  than  aristocraev.  And  the 
maideKiB  of  Tamow  may  be  incitea  by  success 
and  rewaid  to  seek  higher  victims. 

EMmnefy  91  March. 


GomiJCT  jxr  m  Avstrian  Government. — 
The  **  Times'*  nas  published  the  fbllowingr  s^te- 
mtta  vespeetiog  the  massaere  of  Uie  nobility  in 
CMieia,  as  reported  by  an  eye-witness  :^-*' The 
Austrian  grovemment  having  been  infbrroed  of  the 
approaefaing  insurrection,  and  tiie  proposedsather* 
ing  of  the  peasants  to  make  aa  attack  on  l^mow, 
hM  resolved  to  foster,  through  the  captains  of  the 
districts,  the  most  intimate  relations  with  the 
peasanta,  whom  it  has  deluded  by  representing  to 
them  that  the  nobility  intend  to  rise  for  the  sake 
of  reimposing  on  them  the  ancient  yoke  with  all 
its  horroTB  ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  the 
masters  invited  them  to  join  it  under  another  pre- 
text. The  government,  feigning  great  anxiety  for 
the  fhte  of  the  peasants,  but  unable  to  offer  them 
any  assistance,  has  pointed  pot  to  them  a  means — 
via.— that  when  once  on  the  spot  appointed  for 
their  meeting  with  the  nobility,  they  should  rush  on 
the  latter,  and  having  put  to  death  every  one  of 
them,  driver  the  bodies  to  the  authorities.  Be- 
sides, the  authorities  promised  for  every  dead  body 
brought  to  them  forty  florins,  and  for  a  living  one 
twenty-five  florins.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  the 
greedy  peaaanta,  prefening  forty  florins  to  twenty- 
five  florins,  have  increased  the  number  of  the  vic- 
tims. The  whole  of  the  country  presents  a  most 
melancholy  aspect.  The  mansions  of  the  nobility 
have  now  assumed  the  character  of  ruins — ^the 
furniture,  broken  to  pieces,  is  still  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  proprietors.  The  bama  and  other 
buildings  belonging  to  the  farms,  the  granaries, 
have  been  reduced  to  ashes.  A  picture  of  deso- 
latba  equal  to  the  massacre  of  Fluman  oflfers  itself 
to  the  eye,  which  seeks  in  vain  for  a  human 
creature  on  this  scene  of  bloody  carnage.  Five 
hundred  persons  have  already  fallen  a  prey  to  this 
insatiable  horde,  that  still  continues  to  ravage  by 
going  from  one  village  to  another,  and  perpetrating 
tike  moat  cruel  enormities." 


SPAIN. 

N&RVAKZ  may  be  said  to  have  thrown  off  the 
mask,  and  Spain  is  openly  in  the  hands  of  an  ad- 
venturer. He  reenters  office  8 word  in  hand.  The 
band  whom  he  has  gathered  round  him  show  his 
purpose.  When  famous  housebreakers  have  any 
great  crime  in  prospect,  they  select  the  men  who 
are  the  best  fitted  to  be  tools  in  such  desperate  en- 
terpriies :  Ramon  Narvaea  has  chosen  his  aeoom- 
ptiees  on  that  plan.  He  has  taken  the  pick  of  ultra 
*'  Moderados,"  (as  that  callous  and  corrupt  party 
have  dubbed  themselves,)  of  absolutists,  imd  even 
of  carlists*  His  minister  of  the  interior  is  a  man 
who  has  beeif  branded  by  the  senate  with  a  charge 
of  6aud  in  some  Idnd  of  stoekjobbiog.  He  mo- 
f^Mses  extraordinary  loyalty  to  the  urone.  His 
^nt  steps  are  aignifieant :  he  shakes  off  all  the 
liberals  who  had  belonged  to  his  government ;  he 
weeds  the  ranks  of  officers  in  the  army  after  the 
toion  of  a  vicious  gardener — that  is,  he  pulls  up 
^  good  herbs  and  leaves  the  rankest  weeds,  put- 
^  in  more  of  the  sort,  his  creatures ;  he  pro- 


rogues the  eortes,  meaning  to  dissolve  it ;  he  sus- 
pends the  liberty  of  the  press.  He  evidently  nlietf 
on  his  past  successes ;  thinks  that  Spain  is  quite 
cowed ;  and  braves  discontent  with  recicless  daring. 
Even  France,  which  is  understood  to  have  patron- 
ized him  formerly,  is  scandalized  at  these  dangerona 
excesses.  What  will  follow  ?  It  is  indeed  a  fear- 
ful question,  whether  Spain  is  or  is  not  so  tho- 
roughly distracted  and  demoralised  that  she  cannot 
shake  off  this  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  who  trades  in 
her  political  degradation. — Spectator,  28  March, 


BtTBOPBAK  SCRAPS. 

Abd-el-Kader,  amongst  his  charges  against 
the  French  invader,  imputes  to  him  that  **  He  has 
enfranchised  the  slaves  which  God  had  given.'* 

This  beats  Quincy  Adams  on  Genesis.  In  an 
American  war,  however,  Jonathan  would  proba- 
bly adopt  the  very  words  of  Abd-el-Kader,  turn- 
ing the  heavy  reproach  against  England.— £aramr 
met. 

The  new  insurrection  in  Poland  renders  ua 
[Franoe]  an  immense  service,  inasmuch  as  it  re^ 
ve|als  to  us  the  secret  of  the  weakness  of  our  ene- 
mies and  that  of  our  own  power.  It  shows  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  kept  in  check  as  it  were  by 
an  invbible  army,  and  paralvzed  for  a  long  time. 
This  is  an  important  fact;  which,  coinciding  witfar 
the  present  embarrassments  of  England  in  America 
and  India,  is  calculated  to  produce  a  great  and 
beneficial  influence  over  our  destinies. — Steele. 

The  Queen  of  the  French  was  recently  the  un- 
willing witness  of  an  act  of  self-destruction.  A 
person  threw  himself  from  the  triumphal  areh  at 
the  Barridre  de  TEtoile,  as  the  queen  was  pass- 
ing in  her  carriage.  The  coachman  was  ordered 
to  stop,  but  the  suicide's  life  was  extinct. 

It  appears  from  a  return  just  issued  by  the  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that,  on  the  I2th  of 
February,  1846,  there  were  617  importers  of  for- 
eign grain  then  in  bond  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. The  same  return  gives  the  quantities  im- 
ported by  each  individual.  The  totals  are  as  fol- 
lows ;  wheat,  1,117,071  quarters, 6  bushels;  bar- 
ley, 8,919  quarters ;  oats,  88,337  quarters ;  pea^, 
4,805  quarters;  beans,  9,455  quarters;  Indisn 
com,  13,348  quarters;  wheaten  flour,  703,961 
quarters ;  and  oatmeal,  668  quarters. 

The  Glasgow  papers  describe  an  iron  market- 
house  for  Honduras,  that  has  just  been  completed 
by  Messrs.  Edington,  of  Glasgow.  It  **  measures 
108  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  colonnade  or  verandah  12  feet  wide,  supported 
by  handsome  fluted  columns.  The  interior  or 
main  building  contains  numerous  stalls  for  the  sale 
of  the  various  market  commodities,  and  is  ventila- 
ted by  means  of  ialousie  blades,  fixed  in  the  man- 
ner of  Venetian  blinds.  There  is  besides  a  venti- 
lator on  the  top,  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to 
encourage  a  delicious  coolness  in  the  hot  climate 
for  which  it  is  intended." 

A  curious  order  of  the  police  was  issued  at  Ber- 
lin on  the  8d  March.  With  a  view  of  preventing 
the  diminution  of  nightingales  in  their  natural  state 
of  liberty,  it  is  decreed  that  every  person  in  Prua- 
sia  who  keeps  a  nightingale  in  a  cage  shall  pay  an 
annual  tax  of  10  thalers  (40  francs) ;  and  that 
any  person  putting  a  nightingale  in  future  into  a 
cage,  without  giving  information  to  the  poliMii 
ahall  be  fined  30  thalera. 
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NSW  BOOKS  AND  BBPRINTS. 


Thi  Obsertiatfvr  FfoncdU  annonnoes  the  esUb- 
liahment  of  a  Free-traoe  League  at  Bordeaux. 
**  It  will  thus  be  seen/'  adds  the  Obtervateur 
Franfois,  after  some  details,  "  that  the  impulse  is 
given.  No  doubt,  immediately  all  the  great  ports 
of  France,  Marseilles,  Havre,  Nantes,  will  respond 
to  the  appeal  made  to  them  by  Borde^x  ;  likewise 
sdl  the  manufacturing  towns  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample ;  they  will  hoist  the  flag  of  that  revolution 
of  which  England,  with  unabated  energy,  has 
given  the  signal."  ' 

The  fortifications  of  Paris  are  entirely  finished. 
They  have  cost  more  than  5,000,000/.  sterling. 

A  LETTER  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society,  from  Mr.  Duncan,  the  African 
traveller,  states  that  the  king  of  Ashantee  enter- 
tained him  with  a  review  of  6,000  female  troops ; 
whose  arms,  accoutrements,  and  performance,  were 
truly  astonishing. 

The  Province  of  Demerara,  to  mark  its  sense  of 
the  importance  of  agricultural  chemistry,  has  con- 
ferred a  salary  of  1,000/.  a  year  upon  Dr.  Shier, 
the  official  professor  of  the  science. 

The  following  is  the  comparative  posta^  in  the 
different  countries:  England,  ld,\  Prussia,  Qid.; 
Spain,  2id.;  the  United  States  of  America,  2}</.; 
Sardinia,  3{d.\  Austria,  3i</ ;  Russia,  id,;  and 
France,  4id, 

Jewish  Colonization. — ^The  present  extraor- 
dinary agitation  among  the  Jews  with  reference 
to  a  return  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  cannot  but 
be  regarded  with  interest  by  the  Christian  commu- 
nity, especially  by  those  who  believe  in  their  lit- 
eral restoration  to  the  Holy  Land. 

*^  At  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  feeling  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  Jewish  people,  re- 
cently held  in  London,  (says  the  London  Watch- 
man,) it  was  resolved  that  a  society  be  formed  un- 
der the  title  of  *  The  British  and  Foreign  Society 
for  promoting  the  colonization  of  the  Holy  Land.' 
The  society  is  to  be  restricted  to  the  making  all 
necessary  preparations  to  facilitate  the  realization 
of  the  gradual  colonization  of  Palestine,  and  the 
present  protection  and  promotion  of  the  civil  and 
religious  rights  and  libmies  of  the  Jewish  people 
in  every  part  of  the  worid.  The  committee  to 
consist  alike  of  Jews  and  Christians,  Englishmen 
and  foreigners.  The  cooperation  of  politicians 
and  good  men  of  every  country,  sect,  and  rank,  is 
invited,  it  being  a  fundamental  rule  of  the  society 
that  it  shall  be  entirely  silent  and  neutral  as  to 
•very  point  of  religious.controversy." 

In  reference  to  the  present  state  of  Palestine,  as 
being  fully  open  for  a  return  of  the  Jews,  a  distin- 
guished writer  says :  "  A  country,  once  densely 
inhabited,  lies  solitary ;  her  pastoral  hills  unfre- 
quented by  the  shepherd  ;  her  rich  fields  untilled, 
and  shaggy  with  thistles  and  prickly  shrubs ;  her 
villages  sunk  into  heaps  of  ruins,  and  her  cities 
without  inhabitants.  During  the  identical  years 
in  which  Ireland  quadrupled  its  population  the 
population  of  Palestine  had  sunk  to  a  tenth.  This 
IS  surely  a  very  extraordinary  fact ;  and  when  all 
seem  to  agree  that  there  remains  nothing  but  emi- 
ffration  for  the  sorely  afflicted  race  of  Israel  in  Po- 
land, it  seems  scarce  less  generally  held  that  the 
only  land  which  remains  for  them  to  occupy  is  just 
f  the  land  of  Palestine.  Nor  is  it  mere  enthusiasts 
of  the  Jewish  or  Christian  faith  that  unite  in  indica- 
ting this  country  as  a  country  eminently  fitted  for 


colonization^  we  find  it  reoommended  by  nea  of 
the  most  practical  character.^' 

Da.  BucKLANO  has  published  some  hints  Tsspsei- 
ing  seed-potatoes.  **  The  sets  should  be  planted 
early  ;  and  if  the  plants  continue  healthy  until  the 
tubers  ripen,  there  will  be  no  danger,  beeaose  aH 
analogy  of  fungous  vegetable  parts  shows  that  their 
growth  follows  and  does  not  precede  or  cause  dis- 
ease. Small  tubers  should  be  selected  and  set  en- 
tire ;  as  cutting  the  unripe  and  dropsical  poutoes 
of  last  year  may  endanger  their  decay  as  aooo  as 
they  are  pot  into  the  damp  ground.  I  would  sbnt 
even  larger  tnbers  entire ;  but  if  ent,  the  uioed 
parts  should  be  shaken  in  a  sieve  of  qniek-hine, 
until  a  hard  skin  is  fiirmed  over  the  rawsir&ee,  u 
is  often  done  in  SootJand." 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  RE-PRINT8. 

Self'Farmation ;  or  the  History  of  an  lodividoal 
Mind :  intended  as  a  cpude  for  the  Intelleet 
through  Difficulties  to  Success.  By  a  Fellow 
of  a  College.  First  American,  from  the  Loo- 
don  edition.  Published  by  WUliam  Crosby  & 
H.  P.  Nichols :  Boston. 

"  The  design  of  this  woik,  which  is  yerj  well 
executed,  is  so  well  described  in  the  Prefiwe  to  the 
American  Edition,  that  we  cannot  giye  a  better 
idea  of  it  than  by  qooting  from  this  Preface.  It  is 
admitted  '  by  the  genend  consent  of  those  whs 
have  made  use  of  it — among  whom  might  be 
named  many  most  eminently  qualified  to  judge  ia 
the  matter — that  it  is,  almost  without  qneatioo,  the 
most  Taluable  and  useful  work  upon  the  svbjeetef 
self-education  that  has  yet  appcmd  in  our  own,  if 
not  in  any  other  language.  It  is  perfectly  original 
both  in  plan  and  execution,  and  meets  Ae  erne  is 
no  other  among  the  multitudinous  books  whieh 
have  appeared  with  a  similar  design,  has  at  all 
succeeded  in  doing.  It  is  precisely  what  the 
unaided  searcher  for  mental  elevation  and  improve* 
ment  wants  to  give  him  impulse,  aid  and  en- 
couragement in  the  arduous  and  often  disheaiteo- 
ing  task  of  self-discipline.  The  writer  goes  over 
with  him,  step  by  step,  the  very  nath  he  is  to 
tread,  pointing  out  the  obstacles  and  difliealties  in 
the  way,  and  showing  how  they  may  best  be  met 
and  overcome.'  This  notice  of  the  bookispe^ 
fectly  correct,  and  the  publishers  have  done  good 
service  by  bringing  forward  an  American  edition 
of  it.  It  may  hb  most  unreservedly  reoommended, 
especially  to  the  young.  The  author^s  name  is 
not  placed  on  the  title  page,  but  it  is  reputed  to  be 
from  the  pen  of  Capel  Llofl."— Doi/y  Advertiser. 

Mux^H  Cows. — ^Messrs.  Greeley  &  McElrath  of 
the  Tribune,  have  just  issued  a  work,  valuable-* 
really  inestimable — to  the  grazier,  the  dairyman, 
and  the  whole  agricultural  world.  It  is  a  treatise 
on  Milch  Cows,  whereby  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  milk  which  any  cow  will  give,  may  be  accu- 
rately determined,  by  observing  natural  marks  of 
external  indications  alone ;  the  length  of  time  thev 
will  continue  to  give  milk,  &c.,  from  the  French 
of  M.  Francis  Guenon,  by  N.  P.  Trist,  Esq.,  with 
introductory  remarks  and  oheervations  on  the  Cow 
and  the  Dairy,  by  John  S.  Skinner,  Editor  of  the 
Farmers'  Library. — Drue  Sun, 

[It  costs  as  much  to  keep  a  poor  cow,  as  to  keep  a 
good  one.  For  25  penU,  the  price  of  this  book,  a  man 
may  save  himself  25  dollars  every  time  he  buys  a  cov.] 
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Fpom  the  Exunlner. 

IV  Miscellaneous  Works  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
James  Macintosh,     3  vols.     Longman  &  Co. 

Thesb  volumes,  which  are  edited  with  great 
good  taate  by  Mr.  Robert  James  Macintosh,  con- 
ttin  whatever  (with  the  exception  of  his  unfinished 
History  of  England)  is  believed  to  be  of  most 
value  in  the  writings  of  Sir  James  Macintosh. 
It  is  a  brief  account  to  render,  for  so  large  a  repu- 
tation. But  infinite  riches  may  dwell  in  a  little 
room,  as  Marlowe  tells  us.  And  for  a  style  of 
exquisite  polish ;  for  a  calm  reason  and  sound 
taste,  exercised  on  many  subjects  of  earnest  and 
lof^^  concern  ;  and  for  fragments  of  philosophy, 
criticism,  and  history,  which  will  serve  to  help 
and  ^uide  every  future  traveller  in  those  tracks  ; 
—this  collection  of  Sir  James  Macintosh's  writ- 
ings will  be  long  consulted  and  valued  by  every 
scholar. 

It  is  fragmentary,  as  we  have  said.  Nothing  in 
it  is  complete.  It  is  no  more  than  the  indication 
of  what  Sir  James  Macintosh  might  have  done,  as 
a  publicist,  an  historian,  a  critic,  and  a  philoso- 
pher. He  regretted,  when  near  his  death,  that 
his  life  had  been  scattered  over  too  many  objects  ; 
and  we  have  here  the  melancholy  comment  on 
that  piece  of  self-knowledge.  Every  thing  is  done 
well,  but  nothing  is  thoroughly  done.  We  see 
that  the  editor  has  very  properly  giVen  the  more 
modest  title  of  a  **  Review  of  the  Causes"  of  the 
revolution  of  1688  to  the  fragment  hitherto  pub- 
lished as  a  History.  A  certain  defect  in  Sir 
James'  style  of  writing  history  is  thus  glanced  at. 
He  had  the  calm  and  impartial  tone  of  the  his- 
torian :  but  he  was  too  impassive,  and  too  much 
wanting  in  force  and  decision,  for  the  higher  his- 
toric requisites.  History  waited  sadly,  while  he 
doubted  and  dissertated,  and  wrote  elegant  philo- 
aophical  essays. 

Bat  we  have  a  most  sincere  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  Sir  James'  memory.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  talents  and  virtue ;  he  had  all  the  resources 
of  a  various  and  extensive  knowledge  of  literature 
perfectly  at  his  command  ;  his  style  was  polished 
and  sometimes  highly  ornate,  yet  had  a  frank,  and 
graceful  effect ;  he  was  a  conversationalist  of  the 
first  rank,  and  did  great  service  to  (he  young  and 
accomplished  men  around  him  ;  he  was  an  orator 
of  no  mean  power,  an  acute  critic,  an  inauisitive 
metaphysician,  and  a  valuable  laborer  at  all  times 
in  behalf  of  law  reform  and  a  wide  diflfusion  of  the 
philosophy  of  toleration.  We  regret  very  much 
that  the  whole  of  his  judicial  charges  delivered  in 
Bombay  have  not  been  included  in  thi^  collection. 
Only  one  is  given  at  length,  with  short  extracts 
from  two  of  earlier  date  in  the  notes ;  but  we 
<]oDbt  if  any  other  aspect  of  Sir  James  Macintosh's 
nund  or  character,  is  upon  the  whole  so  valuable 
md  interesting  to  contemplate. 

The  principal  contents  of  the  volumes  are  the 
celebrated  Dissertation  on  Ethical  Philosophy,  the 
discourse  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  the 
Life  of  More,  the  Review  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  the  Vindiciae  Gallicas,  ther  Defence  of  Pel- 
•  *i«r,  the  address  to  the  Literar^  Society  of  Bom- 
^7,  a  selection  from  his  best  articles  in  the  Edinr ,  ^ 
nr.       LiTiMo  Aoi.        toin  IX.        18 


hurgh  Review,  and  the  more  important  Speeches 
he  delivered  in  Parliament. 

Two  brief  passages  from  an  Edinburgh  Review 
article  on  Rogers'  Poems  will  be  thought  charac- 
teristic of  the  writer.  There  is  much  of  the 
peculiarity  of  his  own  intellectual  claims  in  what 
he  says  of  the  thoughtful,  polished,  and  most 
graceful  muse,  of  the  author  of  the  Pleasures  of 
Memory. 

'*  Perhaps  there  is  no  volume  in  our  language 
of  which  it  can  be  so  truly  said,  as  of  the  present, 
that  it  is  equally  exempt  from  the  frailties  of  neg- 
ligence and  the  vices  of  afl^ectation.  Exquisite 
polish  of  style  is  indeed  more  admired  by  the 
artist  than  by  the  people.  The  gentle  and  elegant 
pleasure  which  it  imparts,  can  only  be  felt  by  a 
calm  reason,  an  exercised  taste,  and  a  mind  free 
from  turbulent  passions.  But  these  beauties  of 
execution  can  exist  only  in  combination  with  much 
of  the  primary  beauties  of  thought  and  feeling  ; 
and  poets  of  the  first  rank  depend  on  them  for  no 
small  part  of  the  perpetuity  of  their  fame.  In 
poetry,  though  not  m  eloquence,  it  is  less  to  rouse 
the  passions  of  a  moment,  than  to  satisfy  the  taste 
of  all  ages." 

The  second  extract  also  shows  us  the  refined 
texture  of  his  mind,  and  the  delicate  philosophy 
with  which  he  inwove  his  criticism. 

'*  In  the  natural  progress  of  society,  the  songs 
which  are  the  efl^osion  of  the  feelings  of  a  rude 
tribe,  are  gradually  polished  into  a  form  of  poetry 
still  retaining  the  marks  of  the  nstional  opinions, 
sentiments,  and  manners,  from  which  it  originally 
sprung.  The  plants  are  improved  by  cultivation  ; 
but  they  are  still  the  native  produce  of  the  soil. 
The  only  perfect  example  which  we  know,  of  this 
sort,  is  Greece.  Knowledge  and  useful  art,  and 
perhaps  in  a  great  measure  religion,  the  Greeks 
received  from  the  East :  but  as  they  studied  no 
foreign  language,  it  was  impossible  that  any 
foreign  literature  should  influence  the  progress  of 
theirs.  Not  even  the  name  of  a  Persian,  Assyrian, 
Phenician,  or  Egyptian  poet  is  alluded  to  by  any 
Greek  writer :  the  Greek  poety  was,  therefore, 
wholly  national.  The  Pelasgic  ballads  were  in- 
sensibly formed  into  Epic,  and  Tragic,  and  Lyric 
poems:  but  the  heroes,  the  opinions,  and  the  cus- 
toms, continued  as  exclusively  Grecian,  as  they 
had  been  when  the  Hellenic  minstrels  knew  little 
beyond  the  Adriatic  and  the  ^gean.  The  litera- 
ture of  Rome  waa  a  copy  from  that  of  Greece. 
When  the  classical  studies  revived  amid  the  nhival- 
roos  manners  and  feudal  institutions  of  Gothic 
Europe,  the  imitation  of  ancient  poets  struggled 
against  the  power  of  modern  sentiments,  with 
various  event,  in  different  times  and  countries — but 
everywhere  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  give  some- 
what of  an  artificial  and  exotic  character  to  poetry. 
Jupiter  and  the  muses  appeared  in  the  poems  of 
Christian  nations.  The  feelings  and  principles  of 
democracies  were  copied  by  the  gentlemen  of 
Teutonic  monarchies  or  aristocracies.  The  senti- 
ments of  the  poet  in  his  verse,  were  not  those 
which  actuated  him  in  his  conduct.  The  forma 
and  rules  of  composition  were  borrowed  from 
antiquity,  instead  of  spontaneously  arising  fromt 
the  manner  of  thinking  of  modem  communities. 
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la  Italy,  when  letters  first  revived,  the  chivalrous 
principle  was  too  near  the  period  of  its  full  vigor, 
to  be  oppressed  by  this  foreien  learning.  Ancient 
ornaments  were  borrowed  ;  but  the  romantic  form 
was  prevalent :  and  where  the  forms  were  classi- 
cal, the  spirit  continued  to  be  romantic.  The 
structure  of  Tasso's  poem  was  that  of  the  Grecian 
epic ;  but  his  heroes  were  Christian  knights. 
French  poetry  having  been  somewhat  unaccounta- 
bly late  in  its  rise,  and  slow  in  its  progress, 
reached  its  most  brilliant  period,  when  all  Europe 
had  considerably  lost  its  ancient  characteristic 
principles,  and  was  fully  imbued  with  classical 
ideas.  Hence  it  acquired  ^faultless  eleg^ance: — 
hence  also  it  became  less  natural — more  timid  and 
more  imitative — more  like  a/eeble  translation  of 
Roman  poetry.  The  first  age  of  English  poetry, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  displayed  a  combination 
— fantastic  enough — >of  chivalrous  fancy  and  feeK 
Ing  with  classical  pedantry  ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
its  native  genius  was  unsubdued.  The  poems  of 
that  age,  with  all  their  faults,  and  .partly  perhaps 
from  their  faults,  are  the  most  national  part  of  our 
poetry,  as  they  undoubtedly  contain  its  highest 
beauties.  From  the  accession  of  James,  to  the 
Civil  War,  the  glory  of  Shakspeare  turned  the 
whole  national  genius  to  the  drama ;  and,  after 
the  restoration,  a  new  and  classical  school  arose, 
under  whom  our  old  and  peculiar  literature  was 
abandoned,  and  almost  forgotten.  But  all  im- 
ported tastes  in  literature  must  be  in  some  measure 
fluperficial.  The  poetry  which  once  grew  in  the 
bosoms  of.  a  people,  is  always  capable  of  being 
revived  by  a  skilful  hand.  When  the  brilliant  and 
poignant  lines  of  Pope  began  to  pjiU  on  the  public 
.«ar,  it  was  natural  that  we  should  revert  to  'the 
•^cultivation  of  our  indigenous  poetry." 

There  was  equal  refinement,  the  same  love  of 
r^eneralization,  the  same  philosophical  tendency, 
,  ^even  io  his  forensic  efl^orts.    We  quote  a  passage 
rfrom  the  Pefence  of  Peltier.    It  is  finely  con- 
•ceived-^but  fancy  it  infiuencing  twelve  common- 
place jurymen!     The    orator  speaks  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  policy  : 

'*  Her  only  effectual  ally  was  the  spirit  of  her 
people ;  and  her  policy  flowed  from  that  magnan- 
imous nature  which  in  the  hour  of  peril  teaches 
'better  lessons  than  those  of  cold  reason.     Her 
great  heart  inspired  her  with  the  higher  and  a 
nobler  wisdom,  which  disdained  to  appeal  to  the 
low  and  sordid  passions  of  her  people  even  for  the 
protection  of  their  low  and  sordid  interests;  be- 
,  cause  she  knew,  or  rather  she  felt,  that  these  are 
.efi^eminate,  creeping,  cowardly,  shorl-sighted  pas- 
:Sions,  which  shrink  from  conflict  even  in  defence 
.  of  their  own  mean  objects.    In  a  righteous  cause 
she  roused  those  generous  aflections  of  her  people 
which  alone  teach  boldness,  constancy  and  fore- 
aight,  which  are  therefore  the  only  safe  guardians 
.  of  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  interests  of  a 
nation.    In  her  memorable  address  to  her  army  ; 
when  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  was  threatened 
by  Spain,  this  woman  of  heroic  spirit  disdained  to 
t  speak  to  them  of  their  ease  and  their  coimnerce, 
and  their  wealth  and  their  safety.    No!     She 
-touched  another  chofA : — she  spoke  of  their  na- 
tional honor,  of  their  dignity  as  Englishmen,  of 
*  the  foul  scorn  that  Parma  or  Spain  should  dare 
to  invade  the  borders  of  her  realms ! '    She  breathed 
into  them  those  grand  and  powerful  sentiments 
which  exalt  vulgar  men  into  heroes — which  led 
•them  into  the  battle  of  their  country  armed  with 
holy  and  irresistible  enthusiasm — which  even  cover 


with  their  shield  all  the  ignoble  interests  that  baas 
calculation  and  cowardly  selfishness  tremUe  to 
hazard,  but  shrink  Jrom  defending.  A  sort  of 
prophetic  instinct — ^if  I  may  so  s^eak — seems  to 
'have  revealed  to  her  the  importance  of  that  great 
instrument  for  rousing  and  guiding  the  miads  of 
men,  of  the  eflects  of  which  she  had  had  do  expe- 
rience— which,  since  her  time,  has  changed  the 
condition  of  the  world — ^but  which  few  modem 
statesmen  have  thoroughly  understood  or  wiselv 
employed — which  is  no  doubt  connected  with 
many  ridiculous  and  degrading  details — which  has 
produced,  and  which  may  again  prodooe,  tenible 
mischiefs — but  the  influence  of  which  must  after 
all  be  considered  as  the  most  certain  eflTect  and  the 
most  eflicacious  cause  of  civilization — and  which, 
whether  it  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  is  the  most 
powerful  'eng»ine  that  a  politician  can  move: — ^I 
mean  the  press.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  in  the 
year  of  the  Armada,  Queen  Elizabeth  caused  to  be 
printed  the  first  Gazettes  that  ever  appeared  in 
England;  and  I  own,  when  I  oon^der  that  this 
mode  of  rousing  a  national  spirit  was  then  abso* 
lately  unexampled — that  she  could  have  no  ass1l^ 
ance  of  its  eflicacy  from  the  -precedents  of  fonner 
timea— 1  am  disposed  to  regard  her  having  re- 
course to  it  as  one  of  the  most  sagacious  experi- 
ments—one of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  political 
geniua— 'one  of  the  most  striking  anticipations  of 
future  experience,  that  we  find  in  history." 

Our  last  extract  shall  be  from  the  Address  to 
the  Bombay  Ijiterary  Society.  It  is  a  character 
of  Sir  William  Jones,  very  elaborate  and  beauti- 
ful. 

'*  He  was  among  the  distinguished  penons  who 
adorned  one  of  the  brightest  periods  of  English 
literature.    It  was  no  mean  distinction  to  be  oon- 

Sicuous  in  the  age  of  Bur-ke  and  Johnson,  of 
ume  and  Smith,  of  Gray  and  Goldsmith,  of  Gib- 
bon and  Robertson,  of  Reynolds  and  Garrick.  It 
was  the  fortune  of  Sir  William  Jones  to  have  beeo 
the  friend  of  the  greater  part  of  these  illustrioofl 
men.  Without  him,  the  age  in  which  be  hved 
would  have  been  inferior  to  past  times  in  one  kind 
of  literary  glory  ;  he  surpained  all  his  contempo- 
raries, and  perhaps  even  the  roost  laborious  schol- 
ars of  the  two  former  centuries,  in  extent  and 
variety  of  attainment.  His  facility  in  acquiring 
was  almost  prodigious ;  and  he  possessed  that  fac- 
ulty of  arranging  and  communicating  his  knowl- 
edge which  these  laborious  scholars  very  generally 
wanted.  Erudition,  which  in  them  was  often  dis- 
orderly and  rugged,  and  had  something  of  an  il- 
liberal and  almost  barbarous  air,  was  by  him  pre- 
sented to  the  world  with  all  the  elegance  and 
amenity  of  polite  literature.  Though  he  seldom 
directed  his  mind  to  those  subjecu  the  successful 
investigation  of  which  confers  the  name  of  a  |  phi- 
losopher,' yet  he  possessed  in  a  very  emineot 
degree  that  habit  of  disposing  his  knowledge  in 
regular  and  analytical  order,  which  is  one  of  the 
properties  of  a  philosophical  understanding.  His 
talents  as  an  elegant  writer  in  verse  were  among 
his  instruments  for  attaining  knowledge,  and  a 
new  example  of  the  variety  of  his  accomplish- 
ments. In  his  easy  and  flowing  prose  we  justly 
admire  that  order  of  exposition  and  transparency 
of  language,  which  are  the  roost  indispensable 
qualities  of  style,  and  the  chief  excellencies  of 
which  it  is  capable,  when  it  is  employed  solely  to 
instruct.  His  writings  everywhere  breathe  pure 
taste  in  morals  as  well  as  in  literature ;  and  it  may 
be  said  with  truth,  that  not  a  single  sentiment  has 
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escaped  him  ^hieh  does  not  indtleate  the  real  ele- 
gaoce  and  di^iti^  which  pervaded  the  most  secret 
recesses  of  his  mind.  H^bad  lived,  perhaps,  too 
exclasively  in  the  world  of  learning  for  the  culti- 
vation of  his  practical  understanding.  Other  men 
have  meditated  more  deeply  on  the  constitution  of 
society,  and  have  taken  more  comprehensive 
views  of  its  complicated  relations  and  infinitely 
varied  interests.  Others  have,  therefore,  often 
taught  soander  principles  of  political  science ;  but 
no  man  more  warmly  felt,  and  no  author  is  better 
calculated  to  inspire,  those  generous  sentiments  of 
liberty,  without  which  the  most  just  principles  are 
useless  and  lifeless,  and  which  will,  I  trust,  con- 
tinue to  flow  through  the  channels  of  eloquence 
and  ^try  into  the  minds  of  British  youth.  It 
has,  indeed,  been  somewhat  lamented  that  he 
should  have  exclusively  directed  inquiry  towards 
antiquities.  But  every  man  must  be  allowed  to 
recommend  most  strongly  his  own  favorite  pur- 
suits ;  and  the  chief  difficulty  as  well  as  the  chief 
merit  is  his,  who  first  raises  the  minds  of  men  to 
the  love  of  any  part  of  knowledge.  When  mental 
activity  is  once  roused,  its  direction  is  easily 
changed  ;  and  the  excesses  of  one  writer,  if  they 
are  not  checked  by  public  reason,  are  compeiisated 
by  the  opposite  ones  of  his  successor.  *  Whatever 
withdraws  us  from  the  dominion  of  the  senses — 
whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  and  the 
future,  predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us 
in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings.'  " 

The  liveliest  and  pleasantest  piece  of  criticism  is 
in  the  notice  of  Grodwin^s  Lives  of  the  Phillipses. 
The  editor's  task,  as  we  have  said,  is  done  with 
excellent  taste,  both  in  selection  and  revision. 


THE    PARTY  OF   SENSE,   AND   THE    PARTY   OF 
NONSENSE. 

One  cannot  meet  a  mere  whig  without  hearing 
that  Peel  is  going  to  Italy,  for  two  years  at  least. 
He  may  return  to  public  life  one  of  these  days  ; 
but  even  that  is  very  doubtful,  considering  his  age, 
and  how  irreparably  his  party  is  broken  to  pieces. 
He  says  himself  that  he  has  but  a  middling  con- 
stitution ;  that  he  has  worked  enough,  and  done 
enough  for  the  public ;  and  that  he  always  had  a 
taste  for  books  and  pictures,  which  he  has  a  right 
to  gratify  while  there  is  yet  time.  Consequently 
the  whigs  must  return  to  power.  We  are  on  the 
eve  of  a  whig  ministry.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  a 
mere  reconstruction  of  the  old  Melbourne  govern- 
ment without  Melbourne,  like  Lord  John's  recent 
attempt ;  but  Lord  John  must  be  premier,  and  he 
may  take  pity  on  the  Lincolns,  Dalhousies,  Sid- 
,  ney  Herberts,  and  such  like,  whom  Peel  will  have 
left  in  the  lurch.  He  may  admit  to  a  share  in  the 
new  government  just  so  many  Peelites  as  shall 
enable  him  to  dispense  with  Lord  Grey  and  give 
the  foreign  office  to  Palmerston. 

The  speculation  does  not  look  so  ill  till  it  is 
examined ;  but  it  will  hardly  bear  close  examina- 
tion. It  is  not  improbable  that  Peel  does  some- 
times contemplate  the  much-needed  and  most  com- 
fortable relaxation  of  a  visit  to  Italy.  We  dare  to 
say  that  he  indulges  the  hope  of  enjoying  his 
books  and  his  pictures.  For  every  public  man  has 
two  mistresses  ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  just 
St  this  time  the  harassed  premier  turns  mentally 
"With  a  sort  of  disgust  from  the  once-prized  charms 
of  public  life,  which  long  enjoyment  has  staled,  to 
^e  scarcely-tasted  happiness  of  irresponsibility  and 


peace  and  rest.  But  |he  charms  of  ambition  have 
a  peculiarity :  they  fade,  but  they  revive ;  they 
are  indestructible  ;  they  are  the  object  of  a  passion 
which,  though  it  may  not  be  constant,  hardly  ever 
dies.  The  charms  of  pYivate  life,  on  the  contrary, 
howsoever  precious  they  may  be  in  the  imagination 
of  a  public  man,  hardly  ever,  after  forty,  keep  a 
real  hold  on  his  affections.  He  merely  plavs  with 
them.  At  times,  indeed — as  when  events  threaten 
to  deprive  him  of  the  other  mistress — he  hugs  this 
one  in  his  fancy  ;  and  his  imagination  paints  her 
as  infinitely  superior  to  the  other.  Bdt  this  is 
only  a  delusion  of  self-love  :  the  grapes  are  sour. 
When  it  comes  to  the  point,  ambition  weighs 
down  books  and  pictures:  the  statesman,  that 
deserves  the  name,  almost  always  dies  in  har- 
ness. 

So  much  for  the  trip  to  Italy.  And  next,  is  it 
likely  that  Peel  should  leave  the  Lincolns,  Sidney 
Herberts,  and  Dalhousies,  in  the  lurch?  If  ever 
politician  was  under  an  obligation.  Peel '  is  under 
that  of  standjng  by  the  men  who  have  stood  by 
him  in  a  struggle,  and  enabled  him  to  gain  a  vic- 
tory, the  glory  of  which  is  his  alone.  Their  am- 
bition, at  all  events,  is  not  satiated  ;  they  are  not 
panting  for  rest  and  books  and  pictures :  not  the 
irroves  of  Drayton,  nor  sunny  Naples,  nor  pleasant 
Rome,  nor  charming  Florence,  is  to  be  their  home 
for  many  a  year  to  come  ;  but  the  floor  of  Parlia- 
ment, where,  in  the  business  of  legislation  and  the 
confiict  of  parties,  they  will  need,  and  have  a  right 
to  expect,  the  potent  aid  of  him  who  has  formed 
them  as  statesmen,  and  has  persuaded  them  to  do 
that  for  him  which  w6uld  make  it  base  in  him  to 
desert  them  now.  He  will  not  desert  Chem.  He 
may  be  outvoted  in  Parliament  by  a  combination 
of  mere  whigs  and  enraged  protectionists.  He 
may  be  out  of  office  for  a  time ;  and  the  whi^ 
may  for  a  time  possess  the  government.  But' will 
they  govern  ?  Is  it  possible,  in  these  times,  that 
an  administration  of  which  neither  Sir  Robert 
Peel  nor  Earl  Grey  were  members  should  really 
govern  this  country  ?  It  would  be  a  mere  office- 
holding  administration ;  holding  office  just  long 
enough  to  let  everybody  see  that  it  did  not  govern. 
One  session  would  dispose  of  it.  Peel  may,  in- 
deed, be  out  of  office  for  a  year  or  more  ;  but  out 
of  power  he  cannot  be  :  and  thus  the  grand  specu- 
lation which  we  are  examining,  is  reduced  to  the 
narrow  dimensions  of  mere  office-holding  by  the 
Melboume-whigs,  by  means  and  under  circum- 
stances which  would  sink  them  in  public  esteem 
even  lower  than  they  sank  themselves  by  holding 
office  without  governing  under  Lord  Melbourne's 
premiership. 

It  must  he  acknowledged,  however,  that  impor- 
tant changes  seem  inevitable.  The  first  probability 
is,  that  reflection  during  the  Easter  recess  will 
bring  the  whigs  to  the  conclusion,  that  nothing 
would  be  so  fatal  to  them  as  the  acquisition  of 
office  by  the  unworthy  means  of  any  sort  of  com- 
bination with  the  frantic  protectionists.  Supposing 
this  point  settled  among  the  whigs,  as  they  may 
be  very  sure  that  it  is  settled  by  the  sentiments  of 
the  country,  all  men  will  see  the  necessity  of  form- 
ing by  some  other  means  a  government  possessing 
the  public  confidence.  No  existing  party  contains 
within  itself  the  materials  of  such  a  government. 
The  public  confidence  will  not  be  given  to  any 
mere  coalition  of  parties.  All  party  has  been 
broken  into  fragments  which  will  not  coalesce. 
Enough  of  these  fragments  must  be  collected  to 
make  a  party.     But  there  is  no  cement  by  which 
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to  bind  them  together.  Another  means  of  com- 
bination must  be  employed  :  the  fragments  must 
be  blended  by  fusion.  This  is  what  we  are  com- 
ing to  ;  this  is  growing  to  be  the  common  opinion  ; 
this  is  the  speculation  which  may  be  safely  backed 
at  any  odds  against  the  Melbourne-whig's  dream' 
about  Sir  RoWt  Peel's  love  of  books  and  pictures. 
It  is  high  time  for  the  public  to  be  looKing  oat 
for  the  men  capable  of  forming  and  leading  a 
party,  from  which  an  administration  may  be  formed 
capable  of  governing.  The  breaking  up  of  party 
has  been  eo  complete,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Melbourne- whigs,  the  parties  are  almost  repre- 
sented by  individuals.  Lord  John  Russell's  set  is 
only  a  larger  fragment.  The  Peel  set  is  not  a 
large  fragment.  The  protectionists  are  dust. 
The  free-traders  disappear,  as  such,  from  the  hour 
of  the  passing  of  Sir  Robert  PeeKs  great  measure. 
The  liberals  who  arenotMelboume-whigs  have  no 
cohesion  ;  they  are  not  a  body,  but  only  a  number 
of  individuals.  Lord  Grey,  though  but  an  indi- 
vidual, is  an  important  fragment.  Such  are  the 
materials  out  of  which  the  country  has  to  choose 
the  pieces  that  will  form  a  ministry  by  fusion. 
The  task,  when  it  is  undertaken,  will  be  easier 
than  it  looks  now ;  for  there  is  an  infallible  rule 
by  which  to  be  guided  in  the  performance  of  it. 
All  that  will  not  blend  by  fusion,  must  be  rejected  : 
the  new  party  must  consist  of  those  that  will. 
Who  bids  ?  Who  of  all  our  public  men  is  the 
most  conspicuous  for  being  ready  to  sacrifice  party 
considerations  to  the  good  government  of  his  coun- 
try ?  Who  Qomes  next,  acknowledging  that  the 
old  parties  are  destroyed  ;  casting  off  old  party 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling ;  claiming  brother- 
hood with  anybody  who  is  ready  to  join  him  in  for- 
getting the  past  and  endeavoring  to  provide  well 
for  the  future?  On  the  other  hand,  who  stands 
back  in  the  hope  that,  fusion  failing,  his  own  frag- 
ment maybe  all  in  all?  Who  sellishly  tries  to 
turn  the  present  confusion  to  account  for  some  old- 

Sarty  purpose  ?  What  fragment,  whether  a  num- 
er  or  an  individual,  shows  that  it  cannot  blend  ? 
Such  questions  will  presently  test  the  fitness  of 
sections  and  individuals  for  belonging  to  the  new 
party  by  which  this  country  is  about  to  be  gov- 
erned". Those  who  are  rejected  will  in  due  time 
form  a^  new  opposition.  Instead  of  whigs  and 
tories,  conservatives  and  liberals,  we  shall  have 
the  party  of  sense  and  the  party  of  nonsense.  Per- 
adventure,  before  many  weeks  shall  have  elapsed, 
the  names  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides  may  be 
mentioned  as  probabilities. — Spectator,  March  21. 

More  Intelligence  wanted  about  the 
"Peace-puddino." — Several  correspondents  ask 
for  further  information  respecting  the  small  tract  on 
maize,  noticed  in  our  number  for  the  24th  January. 
We  will  tell  all  we  know.  The  tract  is  entitled 
''Maize  or  Indian  Corn,  its  Advantages  as  a 
Cheap  and  Nutritious  Article  of  Food  for  the  Poor 
and  Laboring  Classes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
with  Directions  for  its  Use."  It  was  received  by 
ns  from  the  United  States  through  the  post;  and, 
we  presume,  was  sent  by  the  writer,  Dr.  John  S. 
Bartlett,  M.  D.,  editor  of  the  New  York  Albion. 
We  gathered  that  it  was  reprinted  from  the  news- 

{>aper,  in  the  shape  of  a  tract,  for  extensive  circu- 
ation  in  this  country.  Several  of  our  correspond- 
ents, however,  have  applied  for  it  in  vain  at  the 
booksellers'.  To  some  who  have  inquired  we 
should  have  been  happy  to  lend  our  own  copy ;  but, 
imluckily,  as  we  did  not  know  its  scarcity,  it  was 
broken  up  in  the  printing-office,  and  so  lost. 


If  any  of  our  readers  happens  to  posaeM  a  eopy, 
and  would  favor  us  with  it,  we  ought  be  able  to 
put  it  into  a  way  of  being  more  generally  usefiil. 

If  this  notice,  too,  should  meet  the  eye  of  the 
benevolent  writer  in  New  York,  he  will  see  that 
there  is  more  work  for  him  to  do— that  there  woqU 
be  a  demand  for  many  more  copies  than  he  sent. 

The  tract,  indeed,  might  be  the  basis  for  one  to 
be  distributed  under  government  authority  in  Ire- 
land, if  not  in  England.  No  matter  if  some  of  the 
receipts  are  too  elaborato  for  the  cookery  of  the 
poor:  they  might  ingratiate  the  palates  of  the 
classes  who  are  better  off,  and  thus  mdnoe  a  nsefni 
example  in  that  difficult^work — the  popular  adop- 
tion of  a  new  article  of  diet. — Spectator, 

[If  there  be  any  Yankee  cooks  who  desire  to 
make  money,  they  may  do  it  by  opening  Eating 
Houses  in  London,  Dublin,  EMinburgfa,  and  other 
large  cities,  and  sell  hasty-pnddings  by  the  penny- 
worth.— ^L.  AoE.] 


Proclamation  by  Abd-el-Kadck. — ^The  ''Akh- 
bar"  publishes  the  following  proclamation  addressed 
by  Abd-el-Kader  to  the  Arabs:— "Oh!  ye  Mus- 
sulmans !  Shake  off  from  your  eyes  the  blindoeas 
into  which  you  have  been  plunged  by  your  com- 
merce with  the  infidels !  Recognize  their  perfidy, 
of  which  you  can  judge  by  the  following  facu  :— 
When  the  French  wished  to  seduce  you  to  submit 
to  them,  they  said — Become  subject  unto  us  and  we 
will  guarantee.to  you  your  religion,  your  property, 
your  women,  and  your  children.  We  will  leave 
you  under  the  rule  of  your  own  chieis.  We  will 
not  interfere  with  your  customs,  and  we  will  respect 
your  laws.  We  will  only  wateh  that  you  may  be 
justly  governed,  and  that  you  do  not  become  the 
victims  of  the  exactions  which  weighed  so  heavily 
upon  yon  when  you  were  under  your  Sultan  Abd- 
el-Kader.  You  believed  their  lying  words,  and 
submitted  to  the  Christian.  As  soon  as  the  impious 
man  believed  he  had  strencrth  enough, *and  I  had 
for  a  moment  disappeared  from  among  you,  be 
hastened  to  violate  all  his  promises.  He  applied 
your  mosques  to  profane  uses.  He  took  your  best 
lands,  and  gave  them  to  his  own  people.  He  has 
purchased  the  virtue  of  your  women.  He  has  en- 
rolled your  children  in  his  abominable  cohorts.  He 
has  enfranchised  the  slaves  which  God  had  given. 
He  has  arrogated  to  himself  the  rights  of  justice. 
He  has  persecuted  your  most  noble  families.  He 
has  changed  your  chiefs,  replacing  them  by  infa- 
mous Mussulmans,  who  have  sold  themselves  to 
him.  Your  nobles  and  your  marabouts,  who  have 
been  so  insensate  as  to  serve  him  with  fidelity,  have 
had  for  their  reward  an  eternal  prison  in  the  conn- 
try  of  the  Christians.  You  are  now  commanded  * 
by  Boumij  judged  by  Bound,  administered  by 
Koumi.  And  to  render  his  perfidious  designs  the 
more  evident,  he  comes  and  reckons  your  waniois, 
your  women,  and  your  children,  as  the  roaster  coonts 
the  sheep  which  he  wants  to  send  to  the  market 
for  sale.  In  spite  of  the  mission  I  have  received 
from  God  to  fight  against  the  Infidel  to  the  last 
drop  of  my  bloc^,  I  have  allowed  him  some  repose. 
I  have  departed  from  the  theatre  of  war,  bec^se  I 
was  certam  that  the  Christian  would  destroy  hiia* 
sels  by  his  own  misdeeds.  The  day  of  your  awak- 
ing is  come!  Rise  all  at  the  sound  of  my  voice! 
Oh  Mussulmans !  God  has  placed  in  my  hand  hi* 
flaming  sword,  and  we  will  go  forth  and  fertfliie 
the  plains  of  our  country  widi  the  blood  of  tbe 
Infidel!" 
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11.  The  Oregon  Territory;  a  Geographical  and 
Physical  Account  of  that  Country  and  its  In- 
habitants, and  with  Outlines  of  its  History 
and  Discovery.  By  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Nicolay, 
of  King's  College,  and  Member  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  London.     1846. 

The  first  impression,  we  believe,  of  any  rational 
and  tolerably  impartial  man,  aAer  wading  through 
the  protracted  discussions  and  voluminous  publi- 
cations on  what  is  called  the  Oregon  Question, 
mast  be  that  of  wonder  at  the  wild  chaos  of  con- 
tradictory facts  and  the  tedious  labyrinth  of  incon- 
sistent arguments  in  which  the  claims  of  the 
United  States  have  been  enveloped,  and  of  regret 
aa  well  as  surprise  at  finding  so  many  statesmen 
of  eminent  ability  and  of  the  most  respectable 
character  exercising  their  misapplied  ingenuity  in 
support  of  so  unreasonable  a  case.  In  fairness, 
bowever,  to  American  statesmen,  we  must  recol- 


lect that  their  situation  is  very  peculiar.  The 
political  dependence  in  which  their  constitution 
places  every  public  man,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  must  have  a  tendency  to  render  them 
habitually  and  implicitly  subservient  to  the  im- 
pulses of  popular  opinion  or  popular  caprice, 
which,  in  a  more  deliberative  and  freer  form  of 
government,  it  would  be  the  ofiice  of  men  of  their 
talents  and  station  to  control.  Any  citizen  who 
aspires  to  serve  his  country  in  a  public  capacity 
must  adopt  as  the  main  article  of  his  creed,  *'  Vox 
populi  vox  Dei."**  He  can  hardly  venture  with  im- 
punity to  have  an  opinion  of  his  own  ;  and  he  that 
differs  from  his  constituent  power-7-be  it  pr^ident 
or  people — falls  into  political  annihilation. 

If  it  were  not  for  this  inexorable  despotism  of 
democracy,  the  Oregon  question  could  never  have 
grown  to  its  present  shape  and  size,  nor  could  we 
have  any  apprehension  that  the  peace  of  the  world 
was  in  danger  from  a  cause  so  obviously  inade- 
quate and  a  pretension  so  manifestly  unjust.  We 
do  not  say  this  by  way  or  reproach,  or  in  any  irri- 
tating spirit ;  on  the  contrary,  we  mean  it  as  an 
apology  for  not  receiving  with  the  confidence  and 
treating  with  the  respect  due  to  their  personal 
talents  and  characters,  the  opinions,  and — what  is 
perhaps  a  very  diflferent  thing — the  statements  and 
arguments  to  which  those  gentlemen  have  allied 
themselves. 

We  will  even  go  a  step  further.  We  admit 
that  the  idea  of  peopling  the  whole  continent — 
from  the  Isthmus  to  the  Polar  Sea— with  the 
Anglo-American  race,  and  uniting  those  vast  coun- 
tries into  one  great  and  homologous  federation,  is 
a  magnificent  idea,  and  one  that  excusablj^  in- 
flames the  pride  and  patriotism  of  an  American, 
even  to  t^e  extent  of  obscuring  his  reason  and 
blunting  his  sense  of  justice.  We  ourselves  have 
contemplated  as  inevitable  that  glorious  spread  of 
the  race  and  the  language  ;  and  Mr.  Coleridge,  in 
the  passage  of  his  "Table  Talk"  which  Mr. 
Greenhow  has  chosen  as  the  very  significant  motto 
of  his  book,  said  : — 

'*  The  possible  destiny  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  a  nation  of  a  hundred  millions  of  free- 
men, stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Facific, 
living  under  the  laws  of  Alfred,  and  speaking  the 
language  of  Shakspere  aod  Milton,  is  an  august 
conception." — Coleridge's   Table   Talk,  vol.    ii., 

6150. 
ut  neither  Mr.  Coleridge  nor  ourselves  ever 
imagined  the  accomplishment  of  this  "august 
conception"  after  the  fashion  in  favor  of  which 
Mr.  Greenhow,  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  quotes 
his  authority ;  for  Mr.  Coleridge  had  said  just 
before — 

**  The  more  the  Americans  extend  their  borders 
into  the  Indians*  lands  the  weaker  will  the  national 
cohesion  be.  But  I  look  upon  the  States  as 
splendid  masses  to  be  used  by  and  by  in  the  com- 
position of  two  or  three  great  governments." — Ib.^ 
p.  100. 

Wc,  on  our  part,  contemplated  no  otfier  means 
than  the  legitimate  progress  of  mankind — the 
natural  increase  of  population — ^the  development 
and  gradual  emancipation  of  colonies — the  activity 
of  trade — the  protective  influence  of  peace — and 
generally  the  extension  of  civilization  and  Christi- 
anity. Neither  Mr.  Coleridge  nor  we  ever  thought 
of  such  means  as  were  employed  in  Texas — or 
attempted  in  Canada^— or  are  now  menaced  in  Ore- 
gon. These  are  modes  of  carrying  out  the 
•(  august  conception"  which  good  faith  and  good 
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feding  equally  repudiate.  England  has  reluct- 
antly acquiesced  in  the  annexation  of  Texas,  be- 
cause the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that  case  gave 
her  no  direct  or  special  right  of  interference  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
But  this  question  of  Oregon  is  one  which  imme- 
diately and  deeply^  and  exclusiyely  affects  our 
own  honor  and  interests,  and  from  which  toe  can- 
not recede. 

We  are  glad,  however,  to  be  able  to  persuade 
ourselves,  Uiat  there  is  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
consistent  with  the  original  claims,  and  conse- 
,  quently  with  the  interest  and  honor  of  both  par- 
ties ;  no  other  can,  we  readily  acknowledge,  have 
any  chance  of  success. 

By  a  .singular  coincidence,  and  one,  we  hope, 
of  happy  omen,  afler  we  had  written  the  greater 
part  of  this  article,  and,  in  this  place,  explained 
our  proposition,  we  received  (28th  February) 
through  the  American  journals  the  account  of  a 
motion  proposed  in  Congress  by  Mr.  Dargan,  of 
Alabama,  which  so  nearly  approaches  to  what  we 
had  proposed,  that  we  gladly  adopt  it  as  express- 
ing, with  a  more  weighty  authority,  our  own  pre- 
conceived opinion  : — 

<*  That  the  differences  existing  between  the 
government  of  the  United  States  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Grreat  Britain,  in  relation  to  the  Ore- 
gon territory,  are  still  the  subject  of  honorable 
negotiation  and  compromise,  and  should  be  so 
adjusted. 

'*  That  the  line  separating  the  British  provinces 
of  Canad^  from  the  United  States  should  be  ex- 
tended due  west  to  the  coast  south  of  Fraser's 
river,  and  thence  through  the  centre  of  the  Straits 
of  Fuca  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  giving  to  the  United 
States  that  portion  of  the  territory  sooth,  and  to 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  that  portion  of  the 
territory  north  of  said  line." 

This  propdsition  narrows  the  question  to  its  true 
issue ;  and  on  it,  or  something  like  it,  the  case,  as 
we  shall  show,  must  be  ultimately,  and  may  be 
honorably,  decided.  All  that  has  hitherto  passed 
is  really  and  for  any  practical  purpose  obsolete  : 
and  the  whole  Oregomad  is  in  this  nutshell.  But 
as^  we  have  heretofore  given  our  attention  to 
several  parts  of  this  subject,  and  as  we  find  our 
authority  frequently  quoted  by  the  United  States' 
adv^ates— sometimes  adopting  and  sometimes  im*- 
pugning  it — we  think  that  our  readers  will  expect 
from  us  something  of  an  historical  view  of  this 
curious  and,  by  the  introduction  of  collateral  de- 
tails, complicated  case.  We  shaH  endeavor  to 
state  the  facts  with  brevity,  and  to  condense  the 
argument  to  its  conclusive  bearings ;  but  we  pro- 
test at  the  outset  at  being  supposed  to  abandon 
either  claims  or  arguments  which,  for  the  sake  of 
compression,  we  may  refrain  from  producing. 
Those  who  may  wish  for  the  fuller  details  which, 
however  interesting  they  may  once  have  been, 
seem  now  merged  in  the  great  issue  at  which  we 
are  arrived,  will  find  them  best  stated  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  by  the  elaborate  productions 
of  Mr.  Greenhow,  who  has  long  been  officially 
charged  by  that  government  with  the  duty  of  col- 
lecting and  publishing  all  the  materials  of  their 
case,  which  he  has  done  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and 
with  more  of  art  and  diligence,  we  must  say,  than 
of  candor  or  accuracy.  What  he  calls  "  Memoirs, 
Historical  and  Political,"  and  his  **  Geography  of 
Oregon,"  and  the  "  History  of  Oregon,"  are 
nothing  more  than  the  brief  of  the  American  case 
prepared  by  its  official  advocate,  and  produced  and 


reproduced  in  those  various  forms  ad  caplandum. 
Nor  can  we  omit ,  to  mention  that  a  portion  of  a 
large  edition  of  the  "  History"  printed  at  Boston, 
it  seems  at  the  expense  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, was  sent  to  liondon,  and  here  issoed  with  a 
London  title-page.  '  In  short,  sll  possible  means 
seem  to  have  been  employed  to  give  color  and 
vogue  to  these  ex  parte  statements.*  Indeed,  we 
are  sorry  to  say  that  a  more  unsafe  if  not  faithless 
guide  we  have  seldom  met ;  and  this  is  the  mors 
to  be  regretted,  as  it  is,  we  think,  evident  that  his 
misstatements  have  tended  very  much  to  mislead 
the  minds  not  merely  of  the  people,  but  of  the 
government  and  diplomatists  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Greenhow^B  work  has  been  exposed  and 
answered  ably  and  succinctly  by  Mr.  Falconer, 
and  more  at  large  by  Dr.  Twiss  of  the  Commons, 
whose  work  is  and  will  continue  to  be  valuable, 
independently  of  the  Oregon  question,  as  an  abls 
discussion  of  several  important  points  of  the  law 
of  nations.  Mr.  Greenhow  on  one  side,  Mr.  Fal- 
coner and  Dr.  Twiss  on  the  other,  afford  in  extento 
all  that  can  be  said  on  every  point  of  the  subject. 
Our  more  limited  object  is  to  bring  before  our 
readers  a  much  more  suriimary  view  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

Most  of  the  writers  on  the  Oregon  Question 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  accompany  their  ar- 
gument with  a  map,  and  we  too  believe  that  some 
sketches  which  we  have  prepared  will  enable  our 
readers  to  follow  our  observations  with  greater  fa- 
cility. 

By  this  sketch  our  readers  wiU  see  that  the  tei^ 
ritory  which  has  been  recently  called  Oregon  is 
the  larger  portion  of  that  region  of  the  north-west 
coast  of  America  extending  in  longitude  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  racific,  and  in  latitude 
from  California  to  the  Russian  settlements— which 
has  been  generally  known  and  exhibited  by  writers 
and  geofinrapbers,  as  New  Albion  ;  so  called,  *'  m 
honor  of  his  country  f*^  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who, 
in  1579,  first  discovered  the  land  in  about  the  lati- 
tude of  48°,t  and  thence  coasted  down  to  about 
38°,  where,  in  "  a  fair  and  good  have,"  to  the 
northward  of  S.  Francisco,  he  refitted  his  ships, 

*  We  may  notice  as  one  specimen  ont  of  maty  of  the 
arts  employed  lo  color  the  American  prPtensioDs,  the 
allegation  produced  by  the  American  Seeretary  ofStaU% 
Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  officid  despatch  to  Mr.  Pakenham, 
dated  the  30th  of  August  last,  that  "£ren  BriHth  ge- 
ographers have  not  di^mted  our  title  to  the  terrUoria  in 
qaeution.  There  ia  a  large  and  mlendid  gkhe  wm  tn 
the  Department  of  the  State,  recently  received  from  Lan- 
don.  and  pvbliahed  by  Maltby  ^  Co.,  *  manufacturers  and 
publishers  to  the  Society  (or  the  Difiiision  of  Usefol 
knowledge,'  which  aaaignt  this  territory  to  the  United 
Statet."  It  turned  out  on  inquiry  that  the  globe  had 
been  ordered  for  the  United  Sutes  govenment  by  the 
American  miniater  at  this  court,  and  that  the  bonndary 
was  so  marked  by  the  maker,  from  his  desire  to  picua 
the  purchaser,  mr.  Everett,  the  late  American  minister, 
a  bi^h-minded  and  honorable  gentleman,  has  disclaimed 
havmg  had  any  personal  share  in  this  imposition  ;  bat 
the  reprehensible  part  of  the  afiair  i»— not  the  having 
ordered  the  lioundary  to  be  so  exhibited  on  a  ^^obe  be- 
longing to  the  American  government,  but^the  disiogean- 
ons  purpose  and  iaise  coloring  by  which  the  fact  was  per- 
verted. 

t  There  has  been  a  vast  deal  of  controversy  raised  by 
the  Americans  on  this  point ;  they  insist  that  VnkB 
reached  no  higher  than  43^,  instead  of  48^  ;  and  this  be- 
cause one  anonymous  account  of  his  voyage,  interpolated 
into  Hakluyt,  says  43°  by,  probalily,  an  error  of  ibe  pfess 
or  the  copyist,  while  the  authentic  aceonnt  poblisbfld 
from  the  notes  of  Drake's  chaplain,  by  his  nephew,  ts4 
repeated  by  all  his  companions  and  oootemporaries,  gins 
the  true  reading  of  A89.  See  Dr.  Twiss  for  a  fiill  expo- 
sure of  this  crotchet. 
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mod   meeeptiA^  from  the  nttives  the  soyeieign^  of 
the  tevritory  in  the  name  and  for  the  oae  of  the 
Qoeen  of  England,  he  *'  erected  a  pillar,  bearing  an 
inaeription  eommemoratiTe  of  this  cession  of  sore- 
reigvty."     {Grcenhow,)    This  barren  soyeieignty 
'was  soon  forgotten,  hot  the  name  of  New  Aunon 
remained  ;  and  it  was  not  till  about  1833  that  it 
be^mn,  as  Mr.  Greenhow  tells  ns,  to  be  called  Or- 
€gmt^  from  a  name  Taguely  attributed  by  Caryer, 
is  his  Trayels,  (published  1778,)  to  some  "  Great 
River  in  the  West,'*  which  had  been  recently,  and 
iivithout  any  better  anthority  that  we  can  discover^ 
applied  to  the  Columbia.    Our  readers  will  see  the 
molive  of  the  United  States  for  superseding  the 
name  of  Ntw  Albicn,  and  the  still   deeper   and 
stronger  one,  for  distinguishing  by  a  peculiar  name, 
derived  from  the  river,  all  the  country  watered  by 
the  Columbia.     Their  first  claim  went  no  further 
than  a  common  right  to  occupy  a  share  of  the  re- 
gion, which  they  afterwards  enlarged  to  an  exclu- 
aiTe  sorereigiity  and  dominion  oyer  all  the  territo* 
ties  watered  by  the  riyer  or  its  tributaries. 

Bat  even  this  unheard  of  principle  of  appropria- 
tion has  not  satisfied  the  exigence  of  **  Tapp^tit 
qoi  Tient  en  mangeant" — 

"  A  river  or  a  sea 
Is  to  them  a  dish  of  tea, 
And  a  kingdom  bread  and  butter  ;" 

for  the  United  States  now  claim  the  whole  region 
*-two  degrees  further  north  than  any  source  of 
the  Colurabia-^ven  up  to  the  Russian  boundary 
in  54^  40^ ;  thus  wiping  out  New  Albion  from  the 
map  of  the  world,  and  altogether  excluding  Brit- 
ish America  from  those  seas  into  which  Drake 
liad  guided  the  first  European  ship,  and  from  those 
shores  where  he  had  planted  the  name  of  Albion 
*'  tn  hoiwr  of  hi$  coicniry,**  and  of  which  our 
queen's  subjects  now  are,  and  have  been  for  thirty 
years,  in  undisturbed,  and  till  yery  recently  exclu- 
sive,  possession. 

Before  we  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  claims  on 
which  America  may  found  her  pretensions  to  such 
exdusiye  sovereignty,  let  us  state  one  remarkable 
fiiet,  which  of  itself  would,  in  a  court  of  justice,  if 
there  were  one  for  nations,  and  ought  in  the  court 
of  reason  and  public  opinion,  completely  to  bar 
those  pretensions.  When  the  question  of  territo- 
rial right  in  New  Albion  was  for  the  firet  time 
mooted  in  the  conferences  of  London,  subsequent 
to  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  the  American  plenipotenti- 
aries admitted  that  the  United  States  *'  did  not  as- 
sert a  perfect  ri^t"  to  any  portion  of  territory 
westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  -  England  like- 
wise had  always  professed  that  she  did  not  pre- 
tend to  an  exclusiye  right :  and  on  this  mutual  ad- 
miaiion  of  imperfect,  or  to  speak  more  exactly, 
nmmon  titles,  a  convention  was  signed  at  London 
on  the  28th  of  October,  1818,  to  the  following  ef- 
fect:— 

'*The  country  to  the  westward  of  the  Rocky 
MooDtains,  claimed  by  either  party,  with  its  bays', 
harbors,  navigation  of  riven,  &c.,  shall  be  free 
aad  open  for  ten  years  to  the  two  powers ;  it  being 
well  understood  that  this  agreement  shall  not  pre- 
jodioe  any  claim  of  either  party ^  or  of  any  other 
power  or  state,  to  any  part  of  the  said  country : 
the  only  object  of  the  parties  being  to  prevent  dis- 
pates  and  difl^erences  amongst  themselves,^* 

Is  it  possible  that  either  of  the  parties  signing 
this  acknowledgment  of  a  claim,  joint  with  respect 
to  themselves,  and  common  as  to  others,  could 
have  had  any  idea  of  advancing  an  exclusive  one  ? 


But  it  will  be  answered,  the  saving  olanee  pre- 1 
serves  the  right  waived  for  the  moment.  It  cer- 
tainly does  the  riffht  that  was  so  waived  ;  but 
wha^  was  that?— the  right  <Mo  any  port  of  the 
said  country  to  which  wey  may  have  claims*' — 
not  '*  the  whole  or  any  part  "  (which  is  the  invari- 
ble  phraseology  when  there  is  a  mixed  question  of 
a.  whole  or  of  parts) — ^but  any  part  of  the  said 
country  to  which  they  may  have  claims ;  thus  sol- 
emnly acknowledging  by  treaty  what  their  minis- 
ters admitted  in  statement — that  it  is  a  question  of 
mixed  rights,  and  negativing  any  possible  preten- 
sion  to  the  whole.  And  if  it  should  be  said  that 
the  United  States  did  not  at  that  time  possess  the 
right  of  Spain,  (the  real  tenant  in  common  with 
England,)  which  they  obtained  only  the  year  after 
by  the  Florida  treaty,  there  is  this  conclusive  re- 
ply,— ^that  in  1837  the  United  States  renewed  for 
an  indefinite  period,  in  its  specific  terms  that  very 
convention  of  1818— which  had  been  originally 
made  for  only  ten  years — and  even  repeated  the 
saving  clause  as  to  the  claims  of  the  parties  to 
"  any  part  of  the  country ;"  with,  however,  one 
remarkable  and  important  variation.  The  former 
convention  saved  also  '*  the  claims  of  other  pow^ 
erSf**  but  in  the  interval  between  the  two  conven- 
tions, the  Florida  treaty  with  Spain  (1810)  ajid 
the  British  treaty  with  Russia  (18S6)— the  only 
other  powers  who  could  pretend  to  any  part  of  the 
territory— had  disposed  of  their  claims,  and  there- 
fore the  new  convention  preserved  to  England  and 
the  United  States  only,  their  respective  claims  to 
parts — ^although  the  United  States  were  at  that 
very  time  in  full  possession  of  every  right  to  the 
whole  that  they  can  now  pretend.  7'he  United 
States  are  about  to  give  the  stipulated  twelve 
months '  notice  for  the  abrogation  of  this  conven- 
tion, and  they  may  thereby  place  the  parties  in  the 
mixed  state  in  which  they  stood  .before  the  con- 
vention was  made ;  but  they  never  can  alter  the 
foot  prior  to  and  recognized  in  the  convention,  that 
the  respective  parties  claimed  only  *  sports  of  the 
country'' — a  common,  mixed,  and  undivided,  but 
divisible  possession.  Such  is  the  indisputable 
meaning  and  legal  eflfect  of  these  conventions : 
and  we  bring  this  argument  forward  thus  early, 
first,  because,  cogent  as  it  is,  we  do  not  recollect- 
that  it  has  been  before  adduced,  and  ako  because 
it  seems  to  us  to  be  what  the  French  call  une  ques' 
tion  prij%tdicielle^-9,  kind  of  demurrer  which  effect- 
ually anticipates  and  bars  a  claim  to  the  whole 
by  the  prior  confession  that  they  could  only  claim 
Apart, 

It  would  be,  in  our  view,  going  back  quite  far 
enough  to  take  up  the  negotiation  on  the  b^sis  of 
these  conventions,  which  have  been  in  force  now 
thirty  yeare,  just  half  the  whole  independent  ex- 
istence of  the  United  States ;   and  if  this  ques- 
tion were  to  be  decided  not  by  popular  masses,  but 
by  grave  judges,  neither  party  would  venture  to 
call  in  question  rights  so  formally  and  repeatedly 
acknowledged.    Well  might  the  American  goTo 
ernment  object  to  submit  their  claims  to  any  arbi*- 
trator — for  no  arbitrator  would  have  listened  for  a, 
moment  to  an  attempt  to  invalidate  the  principal) 
recognized  in  those  conventions !  But  in  order  to« 
give  our  readers  a  fair  view  of  the  controversy,  it; 
is  necessary  to  state  and   examine  the  vanous< 
claims  with  which  it  has  been  the  poJicy  of  the » 
United  States  to  complicate  and  confuse  so  plain  &• 
case.     They  may  he  ranged  under  three  heads, . 
though  each  head  comprises  dififerent  and  evei»i 
contradictory  pretensions-- 
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I.  The  right  of  Spain,  aoquired  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Florida  treaty. 

n.  The  ri^ht  of  France,  acquired  by  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana. 

m.  The  right  of  the  United  States  themselres, 
by  the  discovery  and  setilement  of  the  Columbia 
river. 

To  this  aocumulation  of  titles  there  is  an  obvious 
and  general  objection,  that  they  are  inconsistent 
and  irreconcilable  with  each  other ;  if  any  one  be 
sound,  it  defeats  the  other  two.  We  cannot  put 
this  in  a  stronger  light  than  by  copying  the  state- 
ment of  this  part  of  the  case  from  an  article  on 
Oregon  in  the  "  Nitrth  American  Review  "  for  last 
January — a  very  able  paper,  to  the  principles  and 
conclusions  of  which  (with  some  slight  exceptions 
not  worth  noticing)  we  can  cordially  assent.  Its 
author  (speaking  in  the  name  of  a  very  important 
alliance  of  American  learning  and  talent)  is  as  zeal- 
ous for  the  honor  and  interests  of  his  country  as 
any  honest  man  can  be,  but  he  does  not  waste  his 
great  ability  in  enforcing  pretensions  which  can 
conduce  neither  to  her  interest  nor  honor.  On  the 
aocumulation  of  claims  he  says, 

*'  This  union  of  claims  does  not  directly  strengthen 
our  title,  for,  if  either  of  them  be  assumed  to  be 
well  founded,  our  own  proper  claim  disappears  en- 
tirely ;  and  conversely,  if  the  claim  in  our  own 
right  be  good,  the  French  and  Spanish  titles  are 
of  no  worth.  We  cannot  pile  these  pretensions 
one  upon  another ;  their  force  is  not  cumulative, 
but  disjunctive.  If  Spain  actually  surveyed  the 
coast  of  Oregon  and  discovered  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  in  1775,  then  Captain  Gray  in  1702,  and 
Lewis  and  Clarke  in  1805,  were  ovXj  intruders ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  discoveries  of  Gray, 
Lewis,  and  Clarke  make  out  a  perfect  right,  if 
their  explorations,  in  fact,  can  be  called  disaneries, 
then  Oregon  was  vacant  and  unappropriated — a 
mere  terra  incognita,  open  to  the  first  comer,  down 
to  1798,  and  the  anteoedent  claims  of  France  and 
Spain  are  mere  nonentities.  We  may,  it  is  true, 
elect  the  strongest  out  of  the  three  claims,  and  rest 
the  whole  of  our  title  upon  that,  reserving  the  other 
two  to  be  urged  against  the  English,  and  thereby 
may  weaken  or  break  down  their  claim,  though 
without  demonstrating  our  own." 

This  is  an  able  abstract  of  the  whole  case,  to 
which  nothing  need  be  added  as  to  the  conflict  of 
claims :  but  it  is  necestory  for  us  to  show  more 
distinctly  that  no  one  of  the  claims  is  valid,  and 
that,  whether  taken  separately  or  conjunctly,  they 
negative  every  pretence  to  exclusive  dominion, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  all  tend  to  establish 
a  case  of  common  right  to  be  adjusted  by  equitable 
partition. 

I.  As  to  the  Spanish  claim  to  an  exclusive  right, 
we  hardly  know  where  to  find  it.  In  earlier  days, 
we  have  no  doubt  Spain  would  have  alleged  such 
a  right  under  Pope  Alexander's  division  of  the 
then  newly  discovered  worlds,  east  and  west,  be- 
tween Portugal  and  herself; — ^but  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's haughty  denial  of  the  papal  right,  and  her 
ostentatious  adoption  of  Drake's  discovery  and  oc- 
cupation of  **  New  Alhion,**  put  an  eod  to  that  pre- 
tension :  and  we  do  not  believe  that  Spain  ever 
afler,  or  at  least  in  modem  times,  ventured  to  ad- 
vance it  publicly.  It  is  certain  at  least  that  in  her 
'manifesto  on  the  Nootka  Sound  afiair  she  formally 
^denied  it. 

'*  His  Catholic  majesty  does  deny— what  the 
•enemies  to  peace  have  ind:ustriously  asserted — ^that 
: Spain  extends  pretension  and  right  of  soveteignty 


over  the  whole  South  Sea  [Paotfie  Ooeae,  loitk 
and  south]  as  far  as  China.  When  the  vmds 
^  Bovereignty,  namgoHon,  and  exclusive  eommetet 
to  the  continent  and  islands  of  the  South  Sea'  an 
made  use  of,  it  is  in  the  manner  in  which  Sptia 
has  always  used  those  words  :— 4bal  is  to  say,  ts 
the  continent  and  islands  of  the  Sooth  Sea,  to  far 
as  discoveries  had  been  made  and  secured  to  him  by 
treaties  and  commercial  possession,  md  nniformlj 
acquiesced  in . ' ' — Declaration  of  the  King  of  Spam, 
Aranjuez,  ith  June,  1790. 

This,  with  the  Nootka  convention,  which  so 
seen  followed,  is  a  complete  bar  to  the  exelasiTe 
claim  of  the  United  States,  as  derived  from  Spaia : 
but  as  they  also  set  up  a  series  of  Spanish  diinof- 
eries,  we  shall  briefly  notice  them — not  that  they 
can  have  any  real  influence  on  the  argaroent,  bat 
that  our  readers  may  have  a  summary  view  of  the 
whole  case. 

In  1539  Francisco  de  UUoa  explored  both  the 
eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  peninsula  of  California. 

In  1642  Cabrillo  examined  the  western  coast  of 
California  up  to  37*  K/ ;  and,  he  dyin^,  his  pUot 
Ferrelo  pushed  forward  as  fiur,  it  is  aaid,  as  Cape 
Mendocino,  40°  20^,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
landed  on  the  coast.* 

In  1579  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  attempting  to  find 
his  way  home  by  a  northern  passage,  made  the  land 
in  48°,  and  coasted  it  down  to  39*,  where,  '^  in  a 
good  fair  baj,*'  he  refitted  his  ship  and  accepted 
from  the  natives  the  sovereignty  of  the  oonntiy. 

In  1583  Francisco  Galli,  in  a  trading  voyage 
from  China  to  Acapulco,  made  the  ooaat  in  37^  30^, 
and  ran  it  down  to  that  port. 

In  1598  a  voyage  of  discovery  was  nndeftakcn 
by  order  of  PhiUp  III.  under  Viscaino  and  B'Agai- 
lar;  but  it  was  interrupted  and  defeated  by  the 
sickness  and  death  of  both  the  commanders  and 
most  of  the  crevirs  :  the  accounts  are  confused,  and 
no  otherwise  worthy  of  notice,  than  that  D'Agoilar 
was  said  to  have  discovered  a  river  in  43°,  which 
for  a  long  time  appeared  in  the  maps  as  the  *'  En^ 
trada  D*Aguilar,^*  and  was  supposed  to  be  an  en- 
trance either  to  the  Strait  of  Anian  or  the  Golf  of 
California,  but  was  afterwuds  discarded  as  fabu- 
lous, and  is  so  treated  by  both  Captain  Cook  (svh 
6th  March,  1778)  and  Mr.  Greenhow,  and  so  need 
occupy  no  more  present  attention ;  though  wehafe 
some  suspicion  that  full  justice  has  not  been  done 
to  poor  D'Aguilar,  and  that  he  may  have  seen  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  ;  for  though  his  latitude  is 
erroneous,  his  description,  vague  as  it  is,  agrees 
tolerably  well  with  that  of  Daxption  Bay, 

From  that  period  for  near  two  centuries  Spain 
made  no  further  attempt  at  discovery  ;  and  in  fret 
took  no  more  notice  of  this  region  than  of  any  terra 
incognita.  She  did  so  little  to  expbre  even  tbe 
confines  of  her  own  Mexican  dominions,  that  Cali- 
fornia had  become,  in  the  opinion  of  all  geogra- 
phers, an  island  or  cluster  of  islands ;  and  L*  Mar- 
tini^re,  **  Geographe  du  Roy  d^Espagne,"  writiog 
in  1728,  praises  M.  Delisle  for  having,  in  a  map 


reoently  published,  been  bold  enough  (a 
pour  oser)  to  close  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  thoogh 
even  then  it  was  only  **  by  a  faint  line,  to  exprev 
a  dottbt." 
One  of  the  reasons  of  the  apparent  apathy  of  Spiia 
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*  These  Spanisb  voyaees  were  made  in  vessels  baiitoa 
the  coast  of  Mexico.  Drake's,  of  course,  came  fron 
Europe,  and  he  was  the  first  eircumnavt^atcr.  Masel* 
lan*s  »hip  had  preceded  him— but  MageUu  himself  died 
OD  the  passage. 
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tny  teve  been  the  relnotanoe  (a  rery  prudent  one, 
«■  the  event  showed)  of  that  cantioas  government 
lo  meddle  ^rith  a  wild  and  Yalneleea  country,  pro> 
teeted  by  the  patronymic  of  Neio  Ailnon,  and  where 
the  nan&e  l^ario  de  Draco,  still  prominent  on  their 
maps  and  chaTts,  warned  them  of  a  prior,  and,  if 
lOQsed,  powerful  claimant.  Certain  it  is  that  they 
nsTer  made  any  attempt  at  a  settlement,  nor  even 
at  a  Surrey  of  the  coast. 

At  len^h,  however,  the  spirit  of  maritime  dis- 
covery, kindled  in  Europe  under  th^  auspices  of 
George  III.,  and  the  enterprises  of  the  Russians,  at 
the  extreme  north-west  of  America,  awdcened  the 
Spsnisrds.  They  resolved  to  occupy  the  vacant 
coasts  and  islands  adjoining  their  settled  territories, 
and  lo  explore  the  more  distant  shores.  Between 
1709  and  1770  ten  Presidios  or  posts  were  estab- 
lislied  along  the  coast  of  Upper  Csiifomia,  of  which 
S#  Francisco  iwas  the  most  northerly. 

In  1774  a  naval  expedition  under  Juan  Perez 
sailed  from  S.  Bias,  in  Mexico,  and  touching  at  S. 
Diego,  in  California,  stood  out  to  sea,  ttooiSngthe 
whok  coast  of  New  A/i^ton,  and  did  not  a^ain  make 
the  coast  of  America  till  53^  53^  N.    He  thence 
poshed  on  to  65^,  and  returning  southward  is  said 
to  have  anchored  in  the  bay  of  S.  Lorenzo,  in  49^ 
3(K,  which  the  Spanish  writers,  on  very  dubious 
grounds,  affect  to  identify  with  that  discovered  by 
Cook  four  years  later,  and  called  Nootka  Sound. 
But  Perez  seems  not  to  have  landed  anywher^^ 
prevented,  he  said, by  bad  weather;  and  the  Span- 
ish STOvernment  never  allowed  any  account  of  his 
proceedings  to  transpire.    This,  says  Mr.  Green- 
how,  "  reflected  little  honor  on  the  courage  or 
science  of  the  navigators,  and  it  has  deprived  Spain 
of  the  means  of  establishing  beyond  question  the 
claim  of  Perez  to  the  discovery  of  the  important 
harbor  called  Nootka  Sound,  which  is  nowbygen- 
eral  consent  assigned  to  Captain  Cook." — Sist,, 
p.  114. 

In  1775  another  expedition  was  sent  out  in  the 
same  direction  under  Don  Bruno  Heceta.  He 
coasted  up  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Men- 
docino, whence  he  stood  out  to  sea,  and  did  not  make 
the  coast  again  till  48°  30^.  On  his  return,  how- 
ever, he  saw  in  about  ^  9f  k  great  bay,  the  head 
of  which  he  could  not  ascertain,  but  which  he  be- 
hoved, "  from  the  currents  and  eddies,  to  be  the 
month  of  some  great  river  or  passage  to  another 
tea."  The  Spanish  government  maintained  a 
close  sHenoe  as  to  this  voyage  also,  and  what  was 
known  of  it  was  from  the  private  journal  of  a  pilot 
in  the  souadron,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Baines  Barrington,  who  translated  and  published 
it  in  his  *'  Miscellanies,*'  1781.* 

The  silence  of  the  Spanish  government  about 
these  expeditions  of  which  other  nations  would 
have  boasted,  and  the  slight  curiosity,  or  rather' 
marked  reserve,  they  showed  as  to  the  coast  of 
New  Albion,  tend  to  corroborate  our  former  opin- 
ion that  the  S^ish  court  was  under  the  tacit  in- 
fluence of  the  English  claim— and  well  they  might 
^ ;  for  at  the  very  first  instant  that  they  questioned 
that  claim,  the  matter  was  brought  to  a  sudden 
and  decisive  issue,  which  has  superseded  aU  the  ear^ 
I»r  transactions,  whatever  they  might  have  been, 
ind  placed  the  matter,  as  between  England  and 
Spain,  on,  we  will  not  say  a  new,  but  a  clear  and 

*We  need  say  noihiog  of  Cookie  voraipe  in  1774,  &c., 
vhen  he  ezainined  the  coast  from  44^  up  to  Behriag's 
Sliaits ;  it  has  no  other  bearing  on  this  part  of  the  case 
tMD  thtt  it  was  the  Jtni  eontinueuB  examnaiion  of  the 
«oist  between  44<'  and  49°. 


distinet  foundation.  Nootka  Sound  had,  beeome 
in  1769  a  rendeavous  for  the  ships  employed  in  the 
north-west  trade,  and  some  Englishmen  had  be- 
gun to  establish  themselves  there.  This  the 
Spaniards  determined  to  prerent,  thinking  it,  as  we 
strongly  suspect,  a  favorable  occasion  to  begin  a 
struggle  for  the  exclusive  dominion  of  those  parts. 
Nootka  was  in  49^  3(K,  and  therefore  beyond 
Drake's  northern  limit ;  and  they  claimed  the  port 
itself  by  right  of  the  alleged  discovery  hj  Perec. 
Here,  then,  was  a  plausible  case  to  begm  with. 
But  England  was  not  to  be  so  duped  :  she  armed, 
and  forced  Spain — lst«  to  retract  her  pretensions ; 
9nd,  to  compensate  the  parties  she  had  injnred ; 
and  3d,  to  sign  a  convention  by  which  she  ao- 
knowledged  that  the  whole  coast  northward  of  any 
then  existing  Spanish  settlement  was  free  and 
open,  either  for  trade  or  settlement,  to  the  subjects 
of  both  or  any  other  nations.  The  effect,  as  far 
as  regards  our  present  purpose,  of  this  convention 
was  to  extinguish  all  the  pretensions  of  Spain  to 
the  dominion  or  sovereignty  of  any  part  of  the 
north-west  coast  of  America  north  of  S.  Francis- 
cOjher  most  northerly  settlement.* 

This  the  United  States  cannot  gainsay;  but 
they  allege  that  this  convention  was  extinguished 
by  the  war  of  1796  between  Sp^n  and  England, 
and  that  therefore — this  treaty  not  having  been  re- 
vived by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  August,  1814 — 

"  Spain  might,  as  before  the  convention,  claim 
the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Pacific  and  South- 
em  Ocean,  and  the  sovereignty  of  all  their  Ameri- 
can const»,*^'^€lreenhow,  p.  258. 

This  seems  the  wildest  assertion  we  ever  read ; 
for  it  implies  that  the  Nootka  Sound  convention 
was  the  only  obstacle  to  the  full  authority  of  the 
Alexandrine  bull — an  obvious  absurdity  !  All  that 
the  expiration  of  the  Nootka  convention  (if  it  had 
expired)  could  do,  would  be  to  place  Spain  where 
she  was  before  that  convention  ;  and  the  king  of 
Spain's  declaration  (June,  1790)  of  his  rights  at 
the  outset  of  that  negotiation,  as  we  have  seen, 
(ante,  p.  572,)  entirely  repudiates  such  extrava- 
gant rights  as  Mr.  Greenhow  labors  to  derive  from 
Pope  Alexander.  We  need  not  fight  these  wind- 
mills. But  was  that  convention  extinguished  by 
the  wart  The  United  States  quote  as  conclusive 
on  this  point  a  passage  in  a  despatch  from  Lord 
Bathurst  to  Mr.  Adams  in  a  discussion  in  1815  on 
the  Newfoundland  fisheries  :— 

*'  Great  Britain  knows  no  exception  to  the  rule, 
that  all  treaties  are  put  an  end  to  by  a  subsequent 
war  between  the  same  parties." — Oct.  30,  1815. 
But  they  do  not  always  quote  the  following  pas- 
sage of  the  same  despatch,  which  qualifies  that 
assertion : — 

"  It  is  by  Qo  means  unusual  for  treaties  contain- 
ing recognitions  and  acknoudedgments  of  title  in  the 
nature  of  perffctual  obligation  to  contain  likewise 
grants  of  privileges  liable  to  revocation." — R, 
and  Lord  Bathurst  proceeds  to  instance  the  treaty 
of  American  Independence,  which  was  not  held  to 
have  been  annulled  by  the  late  American  war,  and 
a  proposition  for  the  formal  renewal  of  which  by 
the  treaty  of  CUient  would  have  been  rejected  by 
America  as  air  insult. 

The  United  Sutes  diplomatists  and  Mr.  Green- 

[*  The  readerB  of  the  Living  Ago  vrill  see  that  the  ques- 
tion—Which  was  Spain's  most  northerly  settlement?  is 
very  important.  Our  diplomatists  say  Nootka  was.  'Eke 
British  argnmoit  quietly  takes  the  whole  question  for 
granted.] 
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how— as  weU  as  Dr.  Twiss,  who  war  obliged  to 
follow  them — throw  away  a  great  deal  of  ingenui- 
ty and  learning  in  distinguiBhiog  what  treaties  are 
and  what  are  not  extinguished  by  a  subsequent 
war.  The  short  state  of  the  case  we  take  to  be 
this :  war  relieves  parties  from  the  obligatum  of 
antecedent  treaties,  and  leaves  ^hem  at  liberty — 
without  an  imputation  of  bad  faith — to  make  at 
another  peace  the  best  torms  each  may  be  able  to 
do ;  and  so  far  the  first  proposition  is  correct,  that 
war  annuls  treaties— or,  to  speak  mo^e  exactly, 
the  obligation  of  treaties ;  but  where  treaties  in- 
volve **  recognition  and  acknowledgment  of  title," 
or  other  matters  of  a  declaratory  or  permanent  na- 
ture, and  which  there  is  no  intention  to  disturb, 
then  hostilities  only  render  the  treaty  voidable — 
not  void  ;  give  a  right  of  alteration — ^but  if  that 
right  of  alteration  be  not  exercised,  the  obligation 
of  the  former  treaty  survives.  , 

Thus,  in  the  case  before  cited,  England  by  the 
treaty  of  1783  recognized  the  independence,  sove- 
reignty, and  territorial  extent  of  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  chose  to  declare  war  on  Eng- 
land in  1812.  In  the  course  of  that  war,  the 
treaty  of  1783  did  not  and  could  not  prevent  the 
United  States  invading  Canada,  nor  England  in- 
vading the  United  States ;  and  if  the  success  of 
their  arms  had  enabled,  and  if  their  policy  had  so 
disposed  either  belligerent,  the  treaty  of  1783 
could  have  been  no  ol»tacle  to  its  imposing  on  its 
antagonist  a  new  territorial  arrangement ;  but  as 
no  territorial  advantages  were  sought  on  either 
side,  the  permanent  territorial  portion  of  the 
treaty  of  1783  survived,  and  was,  it  may  be  said, 
tacitly  confirmed  b^  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  So  un- 
doubtedly, if  in  the  gigantic  war  in  which  France 
had  engaged  Spain  and  the  whole  world  against 
England,  we  had  been  worsted,  it  would  have 
been  no  breach  of  faith  in  Spain  to  have 
renounced  the  Nootka  convention,  or  in  France 
to  have  recovered  Canada;  but  as  the  issue 
of  the  contest  was  (we  will  say  as  fortunately 
for  them  as  for  us)  widely  different,  the  treaties 
of  1815  required  no  new  renunciation  by  France 
of  her  title  to  Canada,  nor  by  Spain  of  her  title  to 
New  Albion.  Nor  was  it  ever  thought  necessary 
after  any  of  our  Spanish  wars,  to  confirm  our  right 
to  Gibraltar,  or  repeat  the  agreemento  of  bounda- 
ries round  that  fortress :  and  so  far  from  all  treaties 
being  abrogated  by  war,  an  article  in  our  treaty 
with  America  in  1794  stipulates  what  shall  be 
done  in  caite  of  war,  viz.,  that  private  debts  and 
property  shall  not  be  seized  or  confiscated. 

But  this,  though  abundant,  is  not  all.  The 
Nootka  convention  voas  renewed  by  the  treaty  of 
1815  in  these  words  : —  , 

'<  All  the  treaties  of  commerce  which  at  that 
period  (1796)  subsisted  between  the  two  nations 
are  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed." 

Every  article  of  the  Nootka  convention  has  a 
relation  to  "  commerce ;"  and  the  renunciation  of 
the  exclusive  dominion  of  Spain  is  in  the  form 
of  giving  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  full  lib- 
erty **  to  carry  on  their  commerce  and  make  settle- 
mentsJ*^  Thus  the  portion  of  the  convention  af- 
fecting iYi^^title  did  not  require  1|)ecial  confir- 
mation; but,  happening  to  be  mixed  up  with 
matters  of  trade,  has  received  it — and  so  it  stood 
and  stands  on  **  assurance  made  doubly  sure." 
.Ouf  readers  may  probably  wonder  that  men  of 
•qiBh  distinguished  abilities  as  many  of  the  United 
States'  diplomatiste  and  literary  advocates  certain- 
ly are,  should  have  wasted  so  much  labor  and  in 


genuity  on  so  worthless  an  argomeni ;  hat  bcsUea 
Uie  short  reason  of  honing  none  better ^  it  was  the 
only  one  that  afforded  the  uigbtest  shadow  of  a  dain 
to  the  exclusive  dominion  which  the  United  StatM 
have  latterly  advanced ;  and  therefore  it  is  that 
we  have  seen  the  leading  men  of  the  great  west- 
ern republic  endeavoring  to  resuscitate  that  bull  of 
Alexander  Borgia  which  has  been  for  near  four 
centuries  the  wonder  and  derision  of  the  world.* 

II.  The  claim  of  the  United  Slates,  aa  derived 
from  France  through  Louisiana,  is  in  itself  much 
more  easily  disposed  of:  for  Louisiana  had  been 
ceded  to  Spain  in  1764,  and  was  under  the  domin- 
ion of  Spain  at  the  time  of  the  Nootka  convention ; 
whatever  rights,  therefore,  Louisiana  oonld  confer 
were  subjected  to  the  provisions  of  that  treaty,  and 
when  Spain  regranted  it  to  France  in  1800  sbe 
could,  of  course,  grant  no  more  than  ahe  possessed. 
It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  fur  us  to  expend  space 
so  limited  as  ours  in  showing  from  Dr.  Twiss'  ar- 
guments, (to  which  we  could,  if  necessary,  add 
some  important  considerations,)  that  whether  in 
the  hands  of  France,  or  Spain,  or  the   United 
Stetes,  Louisiana  never  had  nor  ever  coold  have 
-—and  that  France  or  Spain  never  even  claimed  for 
her — the  slightest  color  of  right  to  any  portion  of 
the  western  side  of  the  American  continent.    The 
United  States,  however,  have  lately  produced — ^as 
arising  out  of  their  actual  possession  of  Lonisiaas, 
another  argument,  which  has  been  too  often  the 
secret  cause  of  international  differencea,  bnt  never 
was  before,  as  we  believe,  so  nakedly  avowed — 
contiguity  and  convenience.    The  waters  of  the 
Columbia  are  only  separated  from  the  Miasonri  by 
the  Rocky  Mountains — the  Rocky  Mountains  aie 
not  impassable — and  would  be  very  convenient  to 
the  citizens  of  Missouri  to  pass  over  into  the  Co- 
lumbian territory.     Bonaparte  himself  never  ven- 
tured on  this  convenient  reason  for  annexing  Lon- 
bardv  to  France  because  they  were  only  sepaiaied 
by  the  Alps.    We  shall  not  follow  our  Jeamed 
guide,  Dr.  Twiss,  in  distinguishing  the  cases  to 
which  the  doctrine  of  contiguity  and  conveaieacs 
may  or  may  not  apply :  we  need  only  to  say  that 
it  tells,  vakat  quantum,  altogether  in  our  favor; 
for  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  thecoontiy 
north  of  the  main  Columbia  is  as  contiguous  to  our 
undisputed  possessions  which  bound  the  United 
States  along  the  49tb  parallel,  as  all  south  of  the 
main  Columbia  is  to  Missouri,  and  that  we  ofler  to 
divide  the  convenience  by  the  natural  features  of 
contiguity,  while  the  republic  seeks  to  engross  all 
— and  thus,  which  is  really  a  curiosity  in  logic, 
claims  the  whole  on  a  plea  which  in  ite  very  ex- 
treme terms  could  give  her  hut  half. 

III.  The  third  and  last  head — recent  discovery 
and  occupation  by  the  United  States,  ia,  when 
coupled  with  the  Nootka  convention,  the  real  and 
indeed,  we  think,  only  ground  on  which  the  Uni- 
ted States  can  build  any  rational  argument ;  and 

*  It  has  been  so ;  but  its  original  conception  was  by  no 
means  so  monstrous  as  the  modern  attempt  to  rerite  it 
The  pope  at  that  time  (let  us  forget  ihat  the  individiial 
was  Alexander  Bar^^  was  the  ooly  umpire  in  whom  the 
two  contending  parties— Spain  and  Portugal — would  hsn 
acknowledged  any  authority  as  an  expounder  of  intems* 
tional  law,  and  tnis  bull  went  on  what  is,  after  aQ,  the 
original  ground  of  the  right  of  discovery  minst  a  ■•tiff 
race— the  pronagation  of  civilization  and  Christinity. 
"  To  give  the  aevil  his  due,"  and  really  to  explain  one  of 
the  fnndamentals  of  intemationai  law,  we  saj  thnsonck 
for  the  Alexandrine  Bull;  but  it  conld  bind  none  hot  lbs 
parties  to  it,  and  England  took  the  earliest  and  msit 
effectual  measure  not  merely  to  protest  gainst  il,  but  to 
deny  and  defy  it. 
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we  never  should  have  beird  of  any  other,  but  that 
both  the  facta  and  the  reaBooing  of  this  branch  of 
the  case  negative  the  poeeibility  of  an  exclusive 
dominion,  snd  can  lead  no  further  than  to  an 
equUadle  tUvisian.  As  this  matter  approaches 
more  nearly  the  practical  aolntion  of  the  difficulty, 
it  will  be  neceaaary  to  enter  into  some  detail, 
though  the  earlier  facta  we  are  about  to  notice 
rather  belong  to  and  are  included  in  the  diacuaaion 
of  the  Spanish  claim. 

In    1596,    an  old    Greek  pilot,  properly  called 
ApQMioios    VeUerianus,  who  had  been  employed  in 
the   Pacific    under  the  name  of  Juan  de  Fuca, 
informed  a  British  consul  at  Venice  that  he  had, 
aomewhere  about  the  year  1500,  sailea  from  the 
Pacific   to   the    Atlantic  through  a   strait  which 
opened  between  47°  and  48°  N.  lat.    This  fable— 
an  example  of  guid  Grada  mendax  audet — ^as  well 
as  a  later  stor^  that  an  Admiral  do  Foote,  in  1640, 
had  made  a  similar  passage,  partly  by  sea,  partly 
by  livers  and  lakes,  m  latitude  53^ — Uiese  fables, 
we  say,  circumstantially  and  plausibly  told,  excited 
a  strong  desire  to  discover  the  supposed  passages. 
Towards  this  object  were  directed  the  Spanish 
expeditions  under  Perez  and  Heceta,  already  men- 
tioned ;  thoee  under  Cook  and  Vancouver ;  and 
several  attempts  by  individual  British  tradera,  par- 
ticularly one  by  Lieut.  Meares,  an  officer  of  the 
Royul  Navy,  but  emplojred  by  a  private  associa- 
tion under  the  East  India  Company's  flag.    One 
of  the  Engliah  adventurera,  of  the  name  of  Bar- 
day,  having  discovered,  in  about  48°  30',  a  deep 
strait,  Mearea  further  explored  it ;  and  this  officer, 
good-oaturdly  fancying  that  it  might  possibly  be 
the  foundation  of  Juan  de  Fuca*8  fable,  too  gener- 
ously named  it  afler  the  old  pilot,  taking  however, 
at  the  same  time,  possession  of  the  neighboring 
territory  in    the  name  of  the  King  of  England. 
Meares  having  met  the  United  Statea'  trading 
vessel    Washington,  informed  her   master,  Mr. 
Kendrick,  of  the  Straita  of  Fuca,  which  accord- 
ingly the   Washington  entered,  and,  as  Mearea 
statea,  sailed  through,  coming  out  at  the  northern 
end.    This  last  pomt  was  matter  of  controversy ; 
but  we  agree  with  Mr.  Greenhow  that — 
"  Kendrick  is  to  be  considered  as  the  first  person 
belonging  to  a  civilized  nation  who  sailed  through 
the  Straits  of  Fuca."— fli5/.,  p.  219. 
but  we  do  not  sgree  with  the  exception  which  he 
aAerwarda  makea  in  favor  of  a  previous  paasage 
by  the  Greek  pilot.    The  matter  is  of  little  mo- 
ment— the  main  and  only  important  point  of  the 
Greek*s  story,  that  he  had  sailed  through  to  the 
Atlantic,  being  so  utterly  false;   but  as  the  real 
strait  differs  one  degree  from  th$  alleged  position, 
and  the  local  description  of  the  strait  is  wholly 
unlike  the  reality — we  doubt  whether  Fuca  even 
saw  the  strait,  and  suspect  that,  by  Mearea*  gen- 
erosity, Fuca's  strait  will  be,  like  America  itself, 
another  example  of  the  misappropriation  of  names. 
Mr.  Kendrick,  however,  only  sailed  through  the 
north  channel,  while  Vancouver  and  his  officers 
minutely  surveyed  the  whole,  and,  on  the  shores 
of  the  great  southern  branch  called  Admiralty 
Inlet,  took  possession  of  the  country  by  the  old 
Btyle  of  New  Albion,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
England,  on  his  majesty's  birthday,  4th  of  June, 
1792— <*tilling  the  inland  sea  the  Gulf  of  Georgia, 
*nd  the  immediate  scene  of  the  ceremony  Posses- 
*ion  Sound,    All  this  is  minutely  detailed  in  Van- 
couver's  Voyage,  published  in   1801;    so    that 
Spain,  the  United  States,  and  all  the  world,  were 
well  aware  of  this  assertion  of  sovereignty  on  the 


part  of  Great  Britain,  and  made  no  protest  against 
It ;  and  this  acquiescence,  be  it  observed,  was  nine 
yeaia  after  the  United  States'  claim  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Columbia.  To  this  discovery  we 
must  now  apply  ourselves. 

Heceta,  on  his  return  voyage  in  August,  1775, 
discovered,  aa  we  have  seen,  "  a  great  bay"  in 
46°  9^.  If  his  neglect  to  examine  it  be  little  cred- 
itable to  the  Sfi^niard,  still  more  blamable  is  the 
strange  inattention  of  the  English  navigators  who 
followed  him.  Meares,  looking  especially  for  the 
river  which  might  be  expected  to  be  found  falling 
into  Heceta's  bay,  found  the  bay  indeed,  with  ita 
great  swell  and  continuous  breakers,  and  rashly 
pronouncing  that  '*  no  such  river  exists,^^  called 
the  bay  Deception  Bay,  and  its  north  point  Ccme 
Disappointment,  Cook  was  not  more  successtul 
in  March,  1779.  He  passed  along  this  coast,  and 
not  only  missed  the  Columbia,  but  missed  also  the 
Struts  of  Fuca,  though  he  was  so  close  upon 
them  as  to  think  for  a  moment  that  he  had  found 
them.  How  he  missed  them  seems  hard  to  under- 
stand, for  he  aaw  the  promontory  round  which 
they  lay,  and  called  it  Cape  Flattery,  from  the 
hopes  the  opening  beyond  it  had  excited.  Vancou- 
ver'a  proceedings  were  still  less  satisfactory.  He 
was  specially  instructed,  as  his  first  object ,  to  look 
for  **  considerable  inlets"  or  "  large  rivers,"  ( Van- 
cower,  i.  61 ;)  and  he  made  Meares'  Cape  Disap- 
pointment, and  entered  Deception  Bay. 

'* '  Here,'  he  says,  *  the  sea  had  now  changed 
its  color,  the  probable  consequence  of  some  streams 
falling  into  the  bay/  ''—Vane,,  ii.  34. 

Very  true ;  he  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colom- 
bia, and  one  of  the  *'  first  objects"  of  his  mission 
was  before  him ;  but 

"  Not  considering  this  opening  as  worthy  of  more 
attention,  I  continued  our  pursuit  [of  what?]  to 
the  north-west,  being  desirous  to  embrace  the 
advantages  of  the  prevailing  breeze  and  pleasant 
weaUier.  so  favordle  to  our  examination  of  the 
coast!''— R, 

It  is  clear  that  Vancouver,  unluckily  for  hia  own 
reputation,  and  perhaps  for  tbe  peace  of  the  world, 
acquiesced  in  Meares'  Deception.  He  was  soon 
disabused  ;  but,  with  the  candor  of  a  British  offi- 
cer, he  disdained  to  alter  the  record  of  his  original 
mistake.  He  proceeds  to  relate  that  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  29th  of  April,  being  in  sight  of  the 
most  remarkable  mountain  yet  seen  on  the  coast 
of  New  Albion,  biforked  ana  covered  with  eternal 
snow,  and  named  by  Meares  Mount  Olympus — 

'*  A  sail  was  discovered.  .  She  proved  to  be  the 
ship  Columbia,  commanded  by  Mr.  Bobert  Graffs 
belonging  to  Boston,  whence  she  had  been  absent 
about  nineteen  months.  He  informed  us  of  hia 
having  been  off  the  mouth  of  a  river  ip  the  latitude 
46°  10^,  where  the  outset  or  reflux  was  so  strong 
aa  to  prevent  his  entering  for  nine  days.  This 
was  probably  the  opening  passed  by  us  on  the 
forenoon  of  the  27th,  and  was  apparently  inacces- 
sible, not  from  the  current  but  from  breakers  that 
extended  across  it." —  Vane,  ii.  41-43. 

Vancouver  was  still  incredulous  as  to  any  navi- 
gable opening,  and  did  not  even  then  think  it 
worth  while  to  ivturn,  though  it  waa  only  a  day's 
sail,  to  examine  it ;  but  on  his  arrival,  some 
months  later,  at  Nootka,  he  learned  from  the 
Spanish  commandant,  Senor  Quadra,  that  Mr. 
Gray,  aAer  parting  from  Vancouver  about  the  end 
of  April,  returned  to  Deception  Bay,  and  on  the 
11th  of  May  passed  the  breakers  and  ran  into  the 
river,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  his  ship  the 
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Colambia.  There  he  remaiDed  a  few  days,  unar 
ble  to  get  out ;  but  on  doing  so  he  seems  to  hare 
returned  to  Nootka,  where  he  gavp  SeSor  Quadra 
a  ehart  of  the  river,  a  copy  of  which  Quadra  gave 
to  YancouTor.  Here  is  Mr.  Greenhow's  account 
of  this  event : — 

«*  At  daybreak  on  the  llth  [May,  1792]  Gray 
observed  the  entrance  of  his  desired  port,  bearing 
E.N.E.  distant  six  leagues;  and  running  into  it 
with  all  sails  set  between  the  breakers  (which 
Meares  and  Vancouver  pronounced  impassable)  he 
anchored  at  one  o'clock  in  a  large  river  of  fresh 
water,  ten  miles  above  its  mouth.  At  this  spot  he 
remained  three  days  engaged  in  trading  and  filling 
his  watei^casks,  and  then  sailed  up  the  river 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  along  its  northern  shore, 
when  finding  that  he  could  proceed  no  farther  from 
having  *  taken  the  wrong  channel,^  he  came  to 
anchor.  During  the  week  which  followed  he 
made  several  attempts  to  quit  the  river,  but  was 
constantly  baffled  until  at  length  on  the  20th  he 
crossed  the  bar  at  the  mouth  by  beating  over  it 
with  a  westerly  wind,  and  regained  the  Padfic." 
— ^B5/.,p.236. 

It  has  been  hitherto  assumed  that  Mr.  Gray's 
was  the  ^1*5^  ship  that  ever  passed  into  the  Colum- 
bia ;  we  believe  it,  but  have  no  positive  evidence. 
Sefior  Quadra  told  Vancouver  that  Gray  had  dis- 
covered the  river,  and  gave  him  a  sketch  of  it ; 
but  all  the  details  of  the  discovery  rest  on  an 
**  extract"  from  Mr.  Gray's  log-book,  first  pro- 
duced to  the  world  in  a  note  to  the  report  on  the 
Oregon  question  of  a  committee  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  made  by  Mr.  Baylies,  15th  of 
May,  1826.  This  log-book  had  never,  that  we 
know  of,  been  before  heard  of,  and  it  is  not  now 
forthcoming,  having  unaccountably  "  di$appear&i''^ 
(Greenhow,  434)  since  1816*— just  at  the  time 
when  it  had  become  of  great  importance.  We, 
however,  rest  nothing  on  this  accident ;  we  will 
presume  that  the  extract  given  in  the  *'  Report"  is 
a  true  copy,  and  that  Mr.  Gray  passed  the  bar  of 
the  Columbia,  on  the  llth  of  May,  1792.  But 
then  it  is  at  least  equally  certain  that  a  British 
vessel  called  the  Jenny  of  Bristol,  James  Baker 
master,  had  also  passed  the  bar  *Un  the  earlier 
part  of  the  same  year,"  (  Vancouver,  iii.  121)— but 
whether  before  or  afVer  Mr.  Gray,  nobod^^  seems 
to  have  thought  worth  inquiring  or  recording,  not 
imagining  that  the  accidental  visit  of  either  of 
these  trading  vessels  could  be  of  any  future  conse- 

*  There  is  an  inoonsistenGV  in  the  account  given  of 
this  «  extract,"  which  should  be  noticed.  The  report  of 
the  committee,  dated  the  15th  of  May,  1626,  states  that 
it  was  made  **from  the  original  Iw-book  of  Capttdn 
Oray^  and  now  in  the  poeteMamm  of  Charlea  Bu{fineh, 
iSra.,  one  of  the  ownen  of  the  »hip  Columbia,  by  whom 
it  has  been  communieated  to  the  eommiUeei"  whereas 
Mr.  Greenhow  states  that  **the  extract  waa  made  tn  1816 
fiy  Mr:  Bulfineh  from  the  tecond  volume  of  the  log-hook 
then  in  the  pooBoanon  of  Captain  Oray*B  heirt,  but  ha* 
omee  dieappeared.*^  Tnus  Greenhow  states  the  extract 
to  have  been  made  by  Bulfineh  in  1816,  since  which  the 
original  had  disappeared.  The  committee,  on  the  con- 
trary, state  that  the  extract  was  made  by  them  in  1826 
from  the  original  then  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bulfineh, 
and  Gommnnicated  to  them,  lliese  are  serious  discre- 
pancies, and  there  is  in  the  log  itself  a  sutement  that 
requires  explanation.  Gray  calls'  it  "  a  great  freak-wa- 
ter river,**  and  says  that  he  filled  his  water-cas&s  from  it. 
Now  the  American  oflScers,  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
who  came  down  the  ColnmbiiL  found  the  river  twenty 
miles  firom  its  mouth  aalt,  ana  they  bad  no  water  but 
"  eome  rain  water  which  they  caught,**  and  some  of  the 
men  were  sick  firom  having  attempted  to  use  the  salt 


qnence.  Bat  although  the  wends  "  earlier  part 
of  the  year,"  might  well  mean  a  time  earlier  thta 
the  nth  of  May,  we  think  that,  had  Mr.  Baksr 
preceded  Mr.  Grayj  Vancouver  ooold  hardly  have 
omitted  to  say  so,  and  we  therefore,  for  the  argu- 
ment, admit  the  priority  of  Gray.  We  admit  Sm 
that  Gray's  vessel  mav  have  proceeded  twdve  or 
fifteen  miles  lip  the  inlet,  but  **  bj  a  vrrong  chan- 
nel." He  had'not  hit  upon  the  river ^  properly  so 
called — while  his  proceedings,  on  the  shores  of 
which,  we  are  now  told,  he  acquired  the  territorisl 
sovereignty,  are  despatched  in  the  following  ahoit 
entry  of  the  log  : — 

'*  May  15. — In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr. 
Hoskins  in  the  jolly-boat,  went  ashore  to  take  a 
short  view  of  the  country." — Greenhow,  p.  435. 

But  we  now  arrive  at  a  transaction  of  an  entirely 
dififerent  character  from  the  trading  visit  of  either 
Gray  or  Baker.  Captain  Vancouveri  having  heard 
from  Quadra  of  Gray's  discovery  of  the  river,  feit 
it  to  be,  as  it  certainly  was,  the  duty  of  Ms  miasioa 
to  return  to  reexamine  the  bay  so  appropriately 
named  Deception,  On  his  arrival  there  he  found 
the  appearance  of  the  bay  as  unpromisinff  as  be> 
fore ;  but  he  now  stood  in  closer,  and  uter  very 
serious  difiSculty  and  danger,  his  tender,  the  Chat- 
ham,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Brooghton,  effect- 
ed (30th  October,  1792)  an  entrance,  which  Yaa^ 
couver  himself,  in  the  Discovery,  was  ooable  to 
do,  and  he  bore  aws^  for  San  Francisco,  where  he 
was  to  wait  for  the  Chatham.  Lieutenant  Broogh- 
ton, on  making  his  way  in,  was  surprised  to  £id 
at  anchor,  in  an  interior  angle  of  the  harbor,  behind 
Cape  Disappointment,  the  schooner  Jenny  before 
mentioned,  which  havinjg  entered  the  river  **  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  year,"  on  her  outward  voyage, 
had  come  in  again  on  her  way  homeward,  but  hid 
been  for  some  weeks  shut  in  by  the  state  of  the 
wcathefr  and  the  difficulties  of  the  exit.  Broogh- 
ton, on  proceeding  to  survey  the  inlet,  found  that 
the  copy  of  Gray's  chart  communicated  by  Quadra, 
*'  did  not  much  resemble  what  it  purported  to  repre- 
sent," ( Vancouver,  iii.  87.)  After  he  had  passed 
the  bar,  he  found  himself  in  a  wide  and  deen  estu- 
ary— a  space,  from  three  to  seven  miles  wide,  full 
of  islands  and  shoals — rather  to  be  considered  as  a 
sound  than  as  a  part  of  the  river,  which  he  found, 
when  he  arrived  at  it,  not  more  than  half  a  mile 
wide. 

After  proceeding  in  the  Chatham  a  few  miles 
up  the  sound  to  a  ray  which  Gray,  as  appeared  by 
his  chart,  had  reached,  and  whidi  Broaghtoo 
therefore  called  by  Gray's  name — as  he  had  named 
his  first  anchorage  Baker's  Bay,  from  the  master 
of  the  Jenny,  whom  he  had  found  there— Lieuten- 
ant Broughton,  finding  the  navigation  beyond 
Gray's  Bay  very  intricate,  anchored  the  vessel, 
and  took  to  his  boats.  He  proceeded  in  them  about 
twenty  miles  further  to  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which  he  ascended  with  very  hard  labor  for  aetea 
days,  about  eighty-four  miles  upwards ;  when,  lus 
supplies  failing,  it  became  necessary  to  return  :— 

**  Previous  to  which,  however,  he  formally  took 
possession  of  the  river  and  the  country  in  its  vicio- 
ity  in  his  Britannic  Majesty's  name,  having  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  subjects  of  no  other  dril- 
ized  nation  had  ever  entered  this  river  brfore.  Id 
this  opinion  he  was  confirmed  by  Mr.  Gray's 
sketch,  by  which  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Gisf 
ever  saw  or  was  ever  vnthin  five  leagues  of  its  en- 
trance."—  Vancouver,  m,  109. 

These  are  the  whole  facts  of  the  case  as  to  the 
discovery  of  the  Columbia;  and  if  there  accrues 
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out  of  tlieae  trannctioiui  anyxigbtof  soTereigptjr, 
can  it  ho  denied  that,  according  to  all  the  princi- 

es  of  public  law  as  well  as  common  aenae,  it 
onffB  not  to  the  caanal  viaitor,*  who  never 
thougnt  of  any  auch  occupation,  but  to  the  coantry 
of  which  Lieut.  Brooghton  waa  the  aathorized 
lemesentatiTe  ! 

jBot  let  UB  snppoee  a  different,  and,  for  the  Uni- 
ted Statee,  mnch  atron^  caae — ^auppose  that  Mr. 
Gray  had  been  a  public  aerrant  delegated  ad  hoc 
and  had  actually  landed  and  taken  a  formal  and 
official  poBseeaion — or  even  founded  an  establiah- 
meat;  what  effect,  beyond  the  vicinity  actually 
occupied,  could  that  have  had  on  a  coaat  which 
England  had  alwaya  maintained,  and  which  she 
and  Spain  had  just  by  solemn  covenant  declared  to 
be  free  and  open,  wherever  not  already  settled,  to 
the  aubjecta  of  either  or  of  any  other  power !  Mr. 
Gray  mig^ht  have  made  an  eatabliahment  on  the 
Colnmbia-'^aa  Mr.  Aator  did  twenty  years  later — 
without  any  objection  from  EIngland,  who  from  the 
daya  of  Elisabeth  to  tho^  of  v  ictoria,  haa  aaaerted 
no  more  than  a  common  right  of  occupancy,  in 
oppoaition  to  exclusive  dominion. 

The  facts  and  law  of  the  case  being  thus  on  all 
points  clearly  against  the  United  States,  they  were 
diiven  to  the  extravagant  proposition  before  men- 
tioned— ^namely,  that  the  discovery  of  the  mouth 
of  a  river  (even  when  the  coast  where  it  is  found 
haa  been  known,  surveyed — nay,  disputed)  gives 
to  the  country  of  the  discoverer'-^even  if  a  pri- 
vate traveller  or  trader — ^territorial  dominion  and 
sovereignty  over  all  the  re^j^ions  that  may  be  watered 
by  that  river  or  any  of  its  tributaries— even  the 
smallest  rill  of  the  most  distant  mountains.    And 
in  auDDort  of  this  before  unheard-of  doctrine  we 
are  told  of  analogoas  precedents  from  history  and 
confirmatory  opinions  from  eminent  writers.    For 
an  examination  of  this  so^istry,  in  its  details,  we 
must  again  refer  to  Dr.  Twiss ;  but  we  can,  we 
think,  refute  it  sufficiently  by  a  few  general  obser- 
vations. 

And,  first,  as  to  public  law.  The  United  States 
have  taken  it  by  the  wrong  end,  and  are  reading  it 
backwards.  Grotius,  Vattel,  and  other  jurists  say 
indeed  that  the  discovery  and  possession  of  a  coun- 
try gives  a  right  to  sJl  it  contains — mountains, 
lakes,  and  especially  riversy  as  means  of  communi- 
cation  without  which  the  territory  would  be  value- 
less ;  but  they  do  not  say— as  the  United  States 
preposterously  allege — that  the  discoverer  of  a 
river  acquires  a  right  to  all  the  territory  it  may  be 
found  to  water.  Kverybody  has  a  right  to  a  high 
road ;  but  it  doea  not  follow  that  the  trustees  of 
the  high  road  have  a  right  to  all  the  estatea  it  may 
traverse.  The  possession  of  the  banks  of  a  river 
gives,  in  some  cases,  rights  over  the  stream ;  but 
we  boldly  assert  that  there  is  not  to  be  found 
in  law  or  history  an  instance  where  a  right  to  the 
banks  has  been  derived  from  the  river  itself.  The 
proposition  is  a  manifest  absurdity.  The  principle 
of  public  as  well  aa  of  municipal  law  is,  that  water 
is  of  common  uae — aquarum  communis  est  usus 
mnilms — ^and  the  poUii  of  all  law,  public  and  mu- 
aidpal,  has  been  to  defeat  any  monopoly  of  a  navi- 
gable water.  But  try  this  pretension,  not  by  rea- 
aon  only  but  by  precedent--can  we  imagine  a 
claim  to  all  Central  Aaia  bv  the  discovery  of  the 
nionth  of  the  Ganges?    Has  England—as  the 

*  Mr.  Simpson  says  that  Gray  was  employed  in  a  smug- 
gling trade :  this  most  mean,  we  suppose,  with  reference 
to  the  Spanish  ports  to  the  southwanf. 


^' North  American  Reriew*'  aaks— from  diaoovei^ 
ing  the  mouth  of  the  Niger,  claimed  the  aovereignty 
of  Central  Africa?  We  carry  the  argument  a  atep 
further.  Discovery  cannot  give  any  right,  that  i^for- 
tiori,  would  not  belong  to  possession — for  discovery, 
as  all  juriata  aeree,  is  valid  onlj  as  a  atep  to  poasea- 
rion.  Nowy  does  the  possession  of  the  mouths  of 
rivers  give  any  territonal  righta  over  the  countries 
drained  by  their  waters?  for  instance — of  the 
Rhone  to  I^rance  over  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  the 
Valaia? — or  of  the  Rhine  to  Holland  over  Western 
Germany  and  Eastern  France? — or  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  to  England  over  the  whole  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  all  its  and  their  tributaries?  Or,  to  cite 
a  more  recent  precedent — Did  the  United  Statea 
admit  that  the  possession  of  the  mouth  and  many 
hundred  miles  of  the  more  navigable  portion  of  the 
river  St.  John^s  in  Ne^w  Brunswick  gave  Great 
Britain  a  rieht  to  its  upper  watera,  which  ran 
through  lands  lately  waste  and  uninhabited,  but 
which  had  been  explored  and  partially  settled  by 
her  subjects?  We  regret,  on  many  accounts,  that 
the  north-west  boundary  waa  not  settled  with  the 
north-east  boundary  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
in  1848.  We  should  have  been  curious  to  see 
how  the  United  Statea  would  have  managed  to 
distinguish  their  claim  to  the  territories  watered 
bv  the  Columbia  from  the  infinitely  more  intelligi- 
ble claim  which  England  might  have  made  to  ue 
territories  watered  by  the  St.  John's.  But  Eng- 
land, having  substantial  claima  to  the  Upper  St. 
John's,  never  thought  of  advancing  so  visionary  a 
title. 

But  the  United  States  endeavor  to  help  this  claim 
by  another  of  a  totally  diflferent  nature — the  jour- 
ney of  exploration  made  down  the  Columbia,  by 
Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  by  order  of  President 
Jefferson,  in  1806,  three  years  after  the  acquisition 
of  Lousiana.  The  President's  own  message  to 
Congress,  and  his  instructions  to  the  officers,  stato 
the  scope  and  object  of  this  expedition  : — 

''  To  explore  the  river  Missouri  from  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Mississippi  to  its  source,  and  cross- 
ing the  highlands  by  the  shortest  portage,  to  seek 
the  first  navigable  water  communication  thence  to 
the  Pacific  (X^ean — entering  into  conference  with 
the  Indians  on  their  route,  with  a  view  to  the  es-  , 
tablishment  of  comnierce  with  them.'* — Lewis  and 
Clarke f  viii.  and  x. 

and  these  Indians  the  President  refers  to  as  inhabit- 
ing the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi," — that  is 
Missouri  country. 

Here  is  no  mention  of  Gray^s  river — no  direction 
to  look  for  the  Columbia — no  pretonce  of  discovery 
— ^no  assertion  of  any  possessory  rights  in  those 
parts — ^no  authority  to  acquire  any :  quite  the  re- 
verse :  they  were  to  explore — to  establish  commer- 
cial relations  with  the  then  independent  natives  of 
the  Missouri — and  to  find  the  shortest  portage  be- 
tween the  waters  of  the  east  and  the  west — which 
western  waters  in  the  sequel  turned  out  to  be  the 
Kooskooskee,  a  smaller  branch  of  a  river,  bv  them 
called  Lewis',  and  which  itself  was  found  to  be 
one  of  the  southern  branches  of  the  Columbia. 
When  these  gentlemen  arrived  with  great  difficulty 
on  the  navigable  Columbia,  they  fell  in  with  and 
recognized  the  previous  discoveries  of  the  British 
officers,  whose  namea  of  objects  they  adopted,  and 
make  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  Mr.  Gray  :  nay, 
we  cannot  make  out  that  anything  more  of  Gray 
was  known  to  them,  or  indeed  to  any  one  else,  than 
waa  told  in  Vancouver's  voyage.  To  the  total  ai- 
lence  of  Mr.  Jeffieison  and  Captaina  Lewis  and 
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Clnrke  as  to  Gray*8  name  and  discovery,  we  have 
w  add  a  eurioas  fact.  Gray  gave  to  the  north  cape 
of  the  Colombian  estaary,  named  by  Meares  *<  Dts- 
appohUmeni,'*  the  name  of  "  C>pe  Hancocky*^  and 
to  the  southern  point  that  of  "  Adarns"  and  he 

Sobably  so  marked  them  on  the  sketch  which 
nadra  gave  to  Vancouver.  Vancouver  ,on  his 
chart  very  properly  preserved  the  name  of  •*  Cape 
Disappointment,"  which  Meares  had  given  before 
Gray  saw  it ;  but  he,  with  equal  propriety,  pre- 
served the  name  that  Gray  had  first  given  to  the 
other,  "PoiW  Adams,"  Now,  when  Lewis  and 
Clarke  come  to  talk  of  these  capes,  we  hear  noth- 
ing of  •*  Cape  Hancock;"  and  of  the  other  they 
say — ^»*  The  point  called  Cap  Rond  by  La  Peyrouse, 
and  Point  Adams,  by  Vancouver" — lb.  400 — clearly 
ignorant  that  **  Adams"  was  the  name  given  by  the 
American  citizen  in  honor  of  the  American  Presi- 
dent, and  only  repeated  on  his  authority  by  the 
British  officer. 

This  expedition  of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke 
wintered  from  the  9th  of  December,  1805,  to  the 
dSrd  of  March,  1806,  in  a  few  wooden  huts  erected 
by  them  on  the  left  or  south  side  of  the  river,  and 
thenee  returned,  step  by  step  as  they  had  come, 
back  into  the  Missouri  country. 

Very  easy  it  would  be  to  show  that  this  expedi- 
tion had  none  of  the  characteristic^  that  could  con- 
fer sovereignty  and  dominion  on  the  nation  which 
ordered  it.  The  officers  were  not  authorized  to  do 
any  act  of  possession ;  they  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  A  paper  which  they  left  with  the  natives, 
to  be  shown  to  any  ship  that  might  arrive,  (ib.  402,) 
negatives  any  such  intention  ;  and  the  going  back 
step  by  step  as  they  had  come — not  even  being 
tempted  to  pursue  the  great  Columbia,  even  to  its 
junction  with  the  branch  which  they  named  en  Voir 
after  Captain  Clarke — proves  that  having  found  a 
passage  between  the  eastern  and  western  waters 
they  had  done  their  duty,  and  were  satisfied.  But 
we  need  not  insist  on  these  details,  because  it  does 
BO  happen  that  they  did  not  even  touch  upon  any 
part  of  the  territory  which  England  claims — ex- 
cept that  portion  of  the  Lower  Columbia  which 
Broughton  had  already  surveyed,  and  which  Eng- 
land has  proposed  as  the  common  boundarv.  So 
that'again,  if  these  gentlemen  had  been  authorized 
to  take  possession  of  all  they  saw,  and  ^ad  done 
so,  they  would  have  not  touched  our  original  claim 
to  the  whole  right  bank,  and  still  less  Mr.  Dor- 
gan^s  proposition  ;  for  so  far  from  reaching  40°,  the 
most  northern  point  reached  by  the  travellers  was 
46°  48^.  In  their  zeal,  however,  for  the  exclusive 
pretension,  the  cabinet  of  Washington  has  fallen 
into  some  misstatements  of  several  essential  facts 
of  this  expedition,  which  Dr.  Twiss  has  exposed, 
and  which  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  shortly 
advert  to. 

As  early  as  the  negotiation  of  1824  Mr.  Rush 
stated  that — 

*'  The  Columbia  river  extended  by  the  river  Mul- 
nomah  to  as  low  as  42°,  and  by  Clarke's  river  as 
high  as  51°,  if  not  beyond>"— flp.  Twiss,  336. 
The  imperfect  geographical  knowledge  of  that 
period  would  be  some  excuse  for  a  party  who  was 
not  claiming  under  a  pretension  of  scientific  explo- 
ration, but,  in  truth,  Mr.  Rush  was  mistaken  no 
less  than  two  degrees  to  the  southward  and  about 
as  mnch  to  the  northward.  But  the  following  mis- 
statements are  much  more  serious,  and,  as  far  as 
we  can  see,  without  any  excuse. 

Mr.  Calhoun  says  that  the  expedition,  having — 
'*  reached  the  Kooskooskee  in  lat.  43°  34^  descend- 


ed that  to  the  principal  northern  braneli,  whi^ 
they  called  Lewis.  They  followed  that  [the  Lewis] 
to  its  junction  with  the  great  northern  branch,  wlueh 
they  called  Clarke ;  thence  descended  to  the  mootk 
of  the  river,  where  they  landed  and  encamped  on 
the  north  side  of  Cape  Disappointment.*'— op. 
Tioiss,  337. 

This  statement  Mr.  Buchanan  aabsequently  le- 
peats,  adding — 

*'  That  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  under  a  com- 
mission from  their  £Ovemment,  first  explored  the 
waters  of  this  river  umost  from  its  head-springs  \o 
the  Pacific,  passing  the  winter  of  1805-6  on  its 
northern  shore,  near  the  ocean." — lb.,  336. 

Now  we  are  obliged  to  say  that  every  point  of 
both  these  statements  is  contrary  to  the  facta  stated 
by  the  American  officers  themselves ;  as  will  be 
best  seen  by  comparing  the  statements  with  the 
sketch :  by  which  our  readers  will  see — 

1st.  That  they  came  on  the  Kooskooskee  not  ta 
43°  34',  but  in  about  46°  34'. 

2nd.  That  the  Lewis  is  a  southern  and  not% 
principal  northern  branch. 

3rd.  That  they  did  not  explore  the  waters  of  tbe 
Columbia  from  almost  their  head-springs  to  the 
sea ;  they  explored  only  a  minor  stream,  the  Koos- 
kooskee ;  they  explored  a  small  portion  of  the 
Lewis,  and  no  part  whatsoever  of  the  Clarke. 

4th.  That  they  did  not  follow  the  Lewis  to  "  iH 
junction  with  the  great  northern  branch  called 
Clarke ;" — that  they  never  were  within  two  de- 
grees of  the  junction  with  the  Clarke ; — that  they 
never  saw  and  knew  nothing  whatsoever  aboot  the 
Clarke,  except  that  somewhere  in  the  mounuins, 
while  making  towards  the  Kooskooskee,  they  cros- 
sed "  a  river  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Clarke."  This  stream  they  did  not  know  to  beaa 
affluent  of  the  Columbia,  but  it  was  so  represented 
in  their  map  from  the  reports  of  the  natives. 

5th.  Mr.  Calhoun  says  that  '*  they  encamped  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  wintered !"  Mr. 
Buchanan  also  says  **  they  wintered  on  the  north 
shore,"  Mr.  Greenhow  repeats  and  improves  on 
the  errors  of  both  by  saying  the  expedition  **  de- 
scended the  Lewis  into  the  northern  branch  called 
the  Clarke,  and  wintered  on  the  northern  bank,"^ 
the  wintering  place  is  beyond  this  sketch,  hot  bv 
reference  to  another  sketch,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  ^ 
this  is  utterly  untrue.  When  the  exploring  party 
descended  the  river  they  did  indeed  bivouac  or  en- 
camp on  the  north  side  for  a  few  dreary  and  miser- 
able nights,  which  they  passed  in  great  distress 
and  danger  while  looking  about  for  a  proper  place 
for  wintering;  but  they  crossed  over  as  soon  as 
they  could  to  the  south  side,  and  there  they  boih 
log-houses,  and  wintered  from  the  9th  December  to 
the  22rd  March,  When  we  recollect  that  these 
statements  were  made  in  answer  to  a  proposition 
from  England  to  divide  the  territory  by  the  maia 
stream  of  the  Columbia,  she  taking  the  north  tod 
the  United  States  the  south  bank,  it  will  be  easily 
seen  why  the  imaginary  exploration  of  the  Ciarh 
and  the  ideal  wintering  encampment  on  the  north 
bank  are  made  so  prominent. 

We  cannot  suspect  Messrs.  Calhoun  or  Bo- 
chanan  of  having  intentionally  made  these  roisBtate- 
ments,  which  we  incline  rather  to  attribute  to  the 
misguiding  of  Mr.  Greenhow,  who  seems  to  be  a 
very  unscrupulous,  as  he  ceruinly  is  a  very  ioac- 
curate,  adviser.  Such  misstatements,  however, 
were  not  worth  making ;  first,  because  they  are 
so  easy  of  detection  ;  and  secondly,  because,  even 
if  true,  they  are  of  little  value ;  for — we  repeal  it 
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-^€«ek'an  expedition  could  De?er,  in  any  cue, 
constitute  a  poneaeory  title ;  and  if  it  did,  it  bo 
kappens  that  it  never  toached  any  portion  of 
the  territory  that  England  claims,  except  in  that 
portion  of  the  lower  Columhia  where  the  English 
inropositioa  admits  the  river  to  be  common  to 
both. 

Here  we  most  shortly  notice  the  earlier  explora- 
tions of  oar  own  countrymen  : — 

*^  In  1793  Mackenzie  discovered  and  passed 
down  a  considerable  portion  of  Frazer's  River,  and 
was  the  first  whUt  man  who  explored  this  region. 
How  then  can  the  United  States  with  any  con- 
sistency deny  the  British  claim  to  the  region 
drained  by  the  FraaerV — North  American  Review^ 
p.  342. 

As  to  the  Columbia,  Mr.  Greenhow  admits 
'*  the  first  white  person  who  navigated  the  northern 
branch  of  the  Columbia,  or  traversed  an^  part  of 
the  country  drained  by  it,  was  Mr.  David  Thom- 
ann,  surveyor  and  astronomer  of  the  Britiah  North- 
West  Company,  and  hia  followers,  in  the  spring  of 
18ll."_(«5<.,p.  297.) 

This,  onder  an  apparent  candor,  is,  aAer  Mr. 
Green  how 'a  usual  style,  an  essential  misrepresen- 
tation of  the  facts.  Mr.  Thomson  waa  indeed  the 
first  white  who  ever  navigated  the  Northern 
Columbia,  bat  he  did  so  long  prior  to  1811.  As 
early  as  October,  1800,  Mr.  Thomson— who  is 
still  living  in  Montreal — with  six  Canadians  and 
four  or  five  Indians,  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  latitude  51^  N.,  and  descended  one  of  the  great 
northern  branches  of  the  Columbia  River,  which 
he  called  M*Gtllivray*s  River.  He  descended 
this  river  for  a  good  distance,  when  he  was 
driven  back  by  a  band  of  a  powerful  tribe  of 
Indians,  and  compelled  to  re-cross  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

In  1807  Mr.  Thomson  again  crossed  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  established,  not  fir  from  the 
source  of  the  Columbia,  a  fortified  trading  post, 
and  there  passed  two  winters :  the  summer  season 
he  waa  employed  in  exploring  the  country. 

In  1809  he  established  a  trading  post  on  the 
Flathead  or  Clarke's  River,  between  latitudes  47° 
and  48**  N.,  and  wintered  there.  During  these 
three  years  (1807 — 1810)  several  trading  posts 
were  established  on  different  parts  of  the  Colum- 
bia River,  its  branches,  and  lakea. 

In  1810  Mr.  Thomson  wintered  on  the  Colum- 
bia River,  near  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
about  100  miles  from  its  source,  and  spent  the 
ensuing  summer  in  exploring  the  country  ;  and  for 
aix  successive  years  employed  himself  in  exploring 
and  surveying  the  main  Columbia  River  and  all  its 
great  branches,  and  settling  the  position  of  these 
places  by  numerous  astronomical  observations. 
All  this  was  prior  to  the  settlement  of  Astoria,  of 
which  we  shall  have  to  speak  presently ;  but  here 
we  pause  to  repeat  the  observation  tnade  by  the 
North  American  reviewer  as  to  the  Frazer  River, 
that  if  the  expedition  oi  Lewis  and  Clarke  con- 
ferred any  right  to  the  territories  drained  by  the 
BOttthern  tributaries  they  descended,  the  British 
have  the  same  claim  to  the  territory  drained  by  the 
maia  river,  which  Mr.  Thomson  wzb  confessedly 
the  first  to  explore. 

So  far,  we  think,  we  have,  step  by  step, refuted 
the  multifarious  claims  of  the  United  Sutes ;  one 
other  only  remains,  that  of  actual  occupation  and 
P<>ttes8ion,  and  the  acknowledflrment  by  England 
of  that  liile,  as  arising  out  of  the  case  of  Astoria. 
Now  this  we  shall  show  to  be  utterly  valueless  as 


ibr  any  purpose  of  this  ar^ment,  and  that  it  can 
only  have  been  produced  to  increase  the  com- 
plication and  confusion  in  which  the  American 
stateamen    have    endeavored   to   embarrass   the 


The  success  of  the  fur  trade  carried  ■  on  by  the 
British  North- West  Company  in  the  interior,  and 
by  numerous  traders  both  British  and  American, 
seaward,  induced  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor,  a  German 
naturalized  in  New  York,  to  attempt  a  trading 
establishment  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and 
he  accordingly,  in  1810,  formed  an  association  for 
that  purpose,  under  the  title  of  the  Pacific  Fur 
Company.  Mr.  Astor  was  a  wealthy  and  enter- 
prising merchant ;  he  supplied  all  the  funds,  and 
associated  himself  with  parties  who  were  the  prac- 
tical agents  of  the  whole  operation.  Three  of  the 
partners  were  native  Americans— the  six  others 
were  Scotchmen,  who,  however,  had  so  little  in- 
tention of  resigning  their  national  character,  that 
before  signing  the  articles  of  agreement,  they 
obtained  from  Mr.  Jackson,  then  the  British  minis- 
ter at  Washington,  an  assurance,  that  in  case  of 
war  between  the  two  countries  they  were  to  be 
considered  as  British  subjects  and  merchants.  All 
these  partners,  (Astor  excepted,)  with  many  ser- 
vants, reached  successively  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  where  in  1811  they  erected  on  the  sotUk 
bank,  nearly  on  the  site  of  Lewis  and  Clarke's 
'*  wintering  post,*'  a  few  houses  and  a  kind  of 
fort,  which  they  called  Astoria, 

Thf  settlement  was  very  imperfectly  estab- 
lished, when,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  its 
situation  became  so  obviously  precarious,  that  the 
oartners  on  the  spot  opened  negotiations  with  the 
North-West  Company  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Pacific  Fur  Company  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
establishment  of  Astoria.  The  association  was  in 
consequence  formally  dissolved  in  July,  1813 ;  and 
in  October  the  whole  establishment,  with  the  furs 
and  stock  in  trade,  was  transferred  to  the  North- 
West  Company  on  a  valuation  that  produced 
68,000  dollars :  some  of  the  ex-partners  of  Mr. 
Astor  joined  the  North-West  Company,  and  the 
others  returned  over  land  to  New  York.  This 
had  hardly  been  eflTected  when  the  British  sloop  of 
war  Racoon,  Captain  Black,  arrived  in  the  Colum- 
bia, for  the  express  purpose  of  capturing  and  de- 
stroying the  settlement ;  but  it  had  already  passed 
into  the  sole  hands  of  British  subjects,  and 
Captain  Black  had  no  more  to  do  than  to  hoist 
the  British  fiag  and  change  the  name  to  Fort 
George ;  and  the  North-West  Company  carried 
on  the  trade. 

In  this  entirely  mercantile  concern,  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  partners  were  British  subjects,  who 
toolc  care  to  preserve  their  national  character,  and 
who  sold  the  establishment  to  another  entirely 
British  company,  there  can  certainly  be  no  pre- 
tence on  which  to  found  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States:  it  was  undertaken  with  private 
means,  maintained  for  private  views,  and  parted 
with  by  private  bargain. 

But  if  it  could  have  had  any  political  eflect,  it 
could  not  advance  the  American  claim  one  jot ; 
for,  in  the  first  place — as  to  the  general  question, 
England  never  denied,  on  the  contrary  always 
maintained,  the  right  of  any  nation  to  form  an 
establishment  on  any  part  of  the  coast  not  already 
occupied,  so  that  England  had  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  the  settlement,  and  never  did  so.  But, 
secondly,  as  to  its  practical  effect  on'  the  present 
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state  of  the  matter,  this  settlement  was  on  the 
$outh  bank  of  the  riYer,  and  its  site  is  therefore 
within  the  territory  which  England  has  all  along 
offered  to  America. 

But  the  moderation  and  fair  dealing  of  England 
in  this  Astoria  a/fair  has  led  to  sn  ^legation  of 
the  American  statesnoen  that  she  has  solemnly 
acknowledged  the  territorial  soTereigoty  of  the 
United  States. 

Let  us  explain  this  strange  pretence. 

By  the  treaty  of  Ghent  (1814)  it  was  provided 
that  all  places  captured  during  the  war  should  be 
mutually  restored.  Astoria  had  not  been  captured : 
more  than  half  its  owners  or  occupiers  were  Brit> 
ish  subjects,  who  had  disposed  of  it  as  a  mercan- 
tile concern  to  other  British  subjects;  but  the 
United  States — who,  be  it  remembered,  had  not  at 
this  time  acquired  their  Spanish  title  under  the 
Florida  treaty — were  anxious  to  obtain  a  recog- 
nized footing — a  pi«f-J-<crre,  as  it  were — where 
they  had  never  before  pretended  to  any  right  or 
establishment  of  a  national  character;  and  they 
therefore  pressed  for  the  restitution  of  Astoria. 
The  British  ministry  might  have  truly  said  that  it 
was  no  affair  of  either  govemmerU,  and  that  the 
Astorians  were  welcome  to  settle  the  matter  with 
the  North- West  company,  as  they  might  agree  ; 
bat4he  British  government,  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
equity  and  conciliation,  decided  that,  as  the  Cap- 
tain of  H.M.S.  Racoon  had  intervened  in  the  mat- 
ter, by  taking  possession  of  what  was  already  in 
British  hands,  the  United  States  had  a  fair  claim 
to  be  reinstated  in  statu  quo — pending  negocistions 
as  to  the  ultimate  territorial  dominion — and  there- 
fore reserving  to  itself  the  question  of  ultimate  right 
to  the  sovereignty^  it  directed  that  Astoria  should 
be  formally  restored,  and  it  was  so  in  October, 
1818,  to  one  or  two  American  agents  sent  for  the 
purpose,  but  w  ho  d  id  not  remain .  The  North- West 
Company  continued  to  hold  it  for  some  time,  bat  at 
last,  we  believe,  abandoned  it:  the  Astorians 
never  reappeared  ;  the  whole  place  went  to  ruin, 
and  became  as  complete  a  wilderness  as  the  rest 
of  the  country.  The  last  account  we  have  of  it  is 
from  an  American  traveller,  Mr.  Farnham,  who 
tells  us  that  **  Astoria  had  passed  away  !*'  and  that 
its  site,  overgrown  with  brushwood,  was  nomi- 
nally occupied  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
in  the  person  of  a  single  clerk,  who  was  a  kind 
of  '*  telegraph-keeper  of  events  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river." 

We  doubt  whether  on  these  facts  the  United 
States  could  now,  under  the  laws  of  nations,  raise 
any  just  claim  even  to  the  site  of  Astoria,  which 
they  never  reoccupied,  and  have  so  lonir  aban- 
doned ;  but  to  torture  the  restoration  by  England, 
pendente  Ott,  of  the  possession  of  that  spot  of 
ground  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  United  States  over  these  vast 
regions,  seems  to  us  what  in  an  individual  would 
be  called  insanity. 

There  is  one  additional  circumstance  which, 
though  small  in  itself,  is  worth  notice,  as  showing 
accidentally,  and  therefore  the  more  forcibly,  the 
weakness  of  this  part  of  the  American  case.  The 
United  States  insist  with  great  earnestness  on  the 
national  character  of  the  Astorian  establishment : 
in  our  view,  wc  do  not  think  it  is  of  the  slightest 
importance ;  but  if  it  were,  see  how  the  following 
fact  disproves  it.  In  1816  Mr.  Astor  proposed  to 
the  United  States  government 
**  once  more  to  renew  the  attempt,  and  to  reestab- 
lish Astoria,  provided  he  had  the  protection  of  the 


Ameriean  fiag :  for  whieh  parpose  a  lieatosttl's 
command  would  he  sufficient  for  him.    He  i^ 

3 nested  Mr.  Grallatin  to  mention  this  to  the  Pren- 
ent,  which  he  did.  Mr.  Madison  said  he  wooM 
consider  the  subject ;  and  although  be  did  notoon- 
mit  himself,  Mr.  GraUatin  thouffht  that  he  received 
the  proposal  favorably."— 3&.  Gallatin  to  Mr. 
Astor,  op,  TVw,  333. 

This  proposition  for  giving  to  a  new  Astoria  a 
distinct  national  character,  implies  thato/tf  Astoria 
possessed  it  not — ^that  Mr.  Astor  woold  not  lesnaie 
his  sttempt  without  guarantee — ^which  the  Presi- 
dent hesitated  to  give — which  never  was  ^iven — 
and  new  Astoria  never  was  founded.  Had  Mr. 
Madison  or  Mr.  Gallatin  or  Mr.  Astor  at  that  time 
any  idea  that  they  were  exclusive  sovereigns  of 
the  whole  region,  or  even  of  the  abandoned  spot 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Colombia? 

But  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  United 
States'  claim  to  Astoria,  it  affords  no  impediment 
to  a  present  arrangement.  It  has  been  offered  by 
England,  and  is  indoded  of  couse  in  Mr.  Dor* 
gan's  proposition* 

Having  thus  recapitulated  and,  we  tnist,  satis- 
factorily disposed  of  the  various  and  ineonsisteDt 
claims  of  the  United  States,  let  ns  remind  onr 
readers  that,  under  each  of  the  heads  aepaiateiy, 
Great  Britain  has  an  indispntable  title  to  all  ihst 
she  claims. 

I.  Along  the  sea-board  Drake  was  tbe  first  who 
saw  any  part  of  the  disputed  territory.  Cook  sod 
Vancouver  were  tbe  first  who  made  any  pnUic  and 
authenticated  attempt  at  an  accurate  survey  of  its 
coast.  Meares  was  the  first  to  explore,  ss  Ba^ 
clay  was  to  discover,  the  Straits  which  Mesres 
wss  so  generous  as  to  call  by  the  name  of  Che  men- 
dacious Greek  who  declared  that  he  had  ssikd 
through  them  to  the  Atlantic,  He  was  also  the 
first  to  discover  the  bsy  and  the  bar,  bebind  which 
Gray,  and  almost  simultaneously  Baker,  found  the 
eatuary  of  the  Columbia. 

n.  Even  under  the  extravagant  principle  of 
dominion  by  watercourses,  the  British  title  is  by 
many  years  and  thoussnds  of  miles  the  better,  ss 
our  former  statement  snd  the  following  sketch  a  ill 
show. 

III.  As  it  is  also  on  the  plea  of  discovery  aod 
exploration— foi^— 

If  Gray  really  was  the  first  to  cross  the  bsr  snd 
discover  the  estuary ^  Broughton  was  the  first  who 
ascertained  the  existence  and  oonrse  of  the  ritoer 
which  Gray,  '*  having  taken  the  wrong  cbsonel,'* 
never  saw. 

If  Lewia  and  Clarke  were  the  first  to  explore 
the  Kooskooskee,  snd  about  70  out  of  600  miles  of 
the  Ssptin  or  Lewis,  and  about  300  out  of  1000  of 
the  Columbia,  and  a  few  yards  of  a  stream  con- 
jectured to  be  part  of  the  Flathead  or  Clarke's, 
which  seems  to  have  a  course  of  500  or  600  miles 
— Lieutenant  Broughton  was  the  first  to  explore 
from  the  anchorage  to  above  100  miles  up  the 
Columbia,  the  upper  waters  of  whieh  Thomeoa 
discovered  in  its  variona  ramifications  between 
1800  and  1810,  and  the  whole  length  of  whieh  be 
was  the  first  to  follow  from  its  he»d -waters  to  the 
sea.  Still  more  to  the  north  is  the  Taoontcbe- 
tesse  or  Fraser*s  river,  discovered  at  iu  mouth  ud 
explored  throughout,  not  merely  first,  butsojefyt 
by  the  British.  This  river  draina  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  country  north  of  the  40^,  to  whieh 
the  United  Statea  now  pretend  an  exclusive  do- 
minion. 

If  any  man  assert  that  these  indispntaUe  Mi 
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can  joBlify  the  Ameriean  okim  to  the  aole  domioion 
of  the  W^esierii  World  from  4V  to  64°,  from  the 
Mexican  to  the  Runian  bfvndarj,  to  the  Mai  ex- 
elusion  of  the  countrymen  of  Drake,  Cook,  Van- 
ooover,  Mearea,  Barclay,  Broucthton,  Thomson, 
and  Mackenzie — and  the  acknowledged  poaseaaora 
of  the  vast  interior  north  of  49^ — we  decline  all 
further  argument  with  such  a  mind  ; — bat,  believ- 
ing that  every  rational  and  unprejudiced  man  moat 
affvee  that  it  «a  a  ease  of  mixed  claims,  we  con- 
clude that  it  is,  according  to  the  law  of  nationaand 
the  ordinarr  rules  of  society  and  common  aenae,  a 
fit  sehject  for  compromise  and  partition. 

A  treaty  between  Russia  and   England  estab- 
lishes their  boundary  from  the  sea  in  latitude  54° 
A(/  northward  to  the  Icy  Sea.     By  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  Statea  and  Spain,  now  repre- 
aented  by  Mexico,  a  boundary  line  has  been  drawn 
along  the  42nd  parallel  eaatward  to  the  head  of  the 
waters  mnning  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     This 
latter  boundary  has  never,  we  believe,  been  ao- 
knowledged  by  Great  Britain,  and  it  certainly 
trenches  on  the  right  recognized  in  the  Nootka 
eonvention,  that  all  the  coast  to  the  northward  of 
S.  Francisco  shonld  be  open  for  future   settle- 
ment ;   bat  as  in  any  eaae  of  partition  this  inter- 
mediate portion  would  naturally  fall  to  the  United 
Stales,  it  is  unnecessary  for  ow  present  fmrpose  to 
question    that  arrangement.     That  boundary   ia 
Uierefore  couaidered  as  also  fixed.    The  whole  ter- 
ritory, then,  to  which  the  question  of  equitable 
Sirtition    now  applies  is  comprised  between   the 
titodes  42°  and  54°  4(K,  and  between  the  Pacific 
and  the  Rocky  Moontaina.     East  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  the  boundary  between  British  America 
and  the  United  Statea,  as  finally  settled  by  the 
treaty  of  Washington,  runs  for  near  SOdegreea  of 
loneitode  along  the  49th  parallel. 

Both  partiea  have  more  than  once  agreed,  and 
the  conventions  of  1818  and  1827,  providing  for 
common  occupancy,  constitute,  as  we  have  before 
said,  a  standing  acknowledgment  and  recognition 
which  no  aophistry  can  explain  away,  that  it  is  a 
ease  for  an  equitable  partition.     The  roost  obvious 
line  of  division  is  certainly  the  continuation  weat- 
ward  of  the  existing  boundary  of  40°,  and  to  that 
to  a  certain  extent  both  parties  had  aaaented ;  but 
where  that  line  waa  to  end  became  matter  of  dia- 
pate.     England  had  explored  between  1800  and 
1810,  and  has  since  enioyed  for  the  use  of  her  fur 
trade,  the  main  Columbia :  and  adopting  the  great 
principle  of  international  law,  that  rivera  should 
be  for  the  convenience  of  mankind,  she  proposed 
that  when  the  40°  should  reach  the  Columbia,  the 
line  ahould  thence  proceed  aouthward  and  west- 
ward along  the  centre  of  that  stream.    This  pro- 
position had  the  advantage  of  giving  efiect  to  the 
strongest  local  claims  of  both  parties :  it  left  to 
Enjrland  the  Upper  Colombia,  which  she  had  first 
explored :    it  gave  to  the  United   Statea  Clark's 
tad    Lewis*    Rivers,   which  they   had  firat  ex- 
plored ;  and  it  divided  between  them  the  Lower 
Columbia  and    the    estuary,  including    Astoria, 
vhere  Gray,  and  Broaghtou,  and  Thomson,  and 
I^wis  had,  all,  partial  cTaima  of  discovery  and  ex- 
ploration.    Nothing  could  at  first  sight  appear 
mora  fair  than  auch  a  division  which  reconciled 
ud  satisfied  the  local  claims  of  the  several  partiea 
-^reserving  to  each  the  points  where  they  could 
^liy  allege  any  peculiar  title.     But  with  this  the 
United  States  were  dissatisfied.     We  believe  that 
they  already  contemplated  the  production  of  the 
Dew  claims  based  on  the  water-courae  theory,  and 
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on  the  Traoaatlantie  repudiation  of  the  law  of  m^ 
tiona  ;*  hut  at  first  produced  a  more  reasonable  ob- 
jection. The  harbor  of  the  mouth  of  the  Colom- 
bia— ^highly  aa,  in  other  parts  of  the  argument 
they  afiect  to  rate  the  importance  of  Gray'a  dis- 
covery—ia  of  auch  difiicttlt  and  dangeroua  acoeaa 
that  its  real  importance  is  the  internal  river  com- 
munication, and  it  has  little  or  no  value  as  a  har- 
bor ;  and  as  there  is  no  harbor  whatsoever  lo  the 
southward,  the  American  vessels  would  have  no 
refuge  in  case  of  bad  weather  on  any  part  of  their 
own  territory ;  they  therefore  insisted  on  carrying 
the  line  40^,  not  only  to  Admiralty  Inlet,  which 
was  reasonable,  but  across  the  inlet  and  the  south 
part  of  Vancouver's  Island  to  the  ocean^^fiTering, 
however,  to  render  the  Lower  Columbia  free  to 
British  trade: 

To  this,  on  the  other  hand,  Great  Britain— ad- 
mitting so  far  the  doctrine  of  convenience — ^replied, 
that  thia  would  subject  her  to  a  greater  inconve- 
nience than  what  in  the  other  case  America  coold 
complain  of;  for  that  it  would  cut  her  off,  not  only 
from  Admiralty  Inlet—- which  ahe  had  discovered 
and  surveyed  and  taken  formal  possession  of,  and 
even  settled — but  would  cut  her  off  from  the  Strait  of 
Fuca,  which  she  had  also  discovered,  and  from  the 
moat  convenient  outlet  for  the  trade  of  Fraaer'a 
River  and  the  great  Archipelago  lying  behind 
Vancouver 'a  leland,  and  would  entail  the  additional 
anomaly  of  cutting  off  and  giving  to  America  a 
comer  of  Vanoouver'a  Island  itaelf.  But  ahe  waa 
not  insensible  to  the  reasona  urged  by  the  United 
States  as  to  the  want  of  a  safe  harbor.  She  there- 
fore offeM  to  them  the  peninaular  district  round 
Mearea'  Mount  Olympua  comprised  between  the 
ocean,  Fuca'a  Straita,  and  Admiralty  Inlet,  by 
which  they  would  have  harbors  at  least  as  good  aa 
Great  Briuin  herself. 

This  proposition  was  so  reasonable — it  so  fally 
aatisfied  all  the  principle'  that  the  United  Statea 
had  ever  advanced— convenience  and  contiguity  to 
the  interior  territories  of  either  party^possession 
of  the  waters  where  there  had  been  exclusive  ex- 
ploration—community of  possession  where  there 
had  been  community  of  exploration^— the  site  of 
Astoria  and  porta  on  Fuca*s  Straita,  which  com- 
pensated to  both  partiea  the  insufiiciency  of  the 
Columbian  harbor ;  all  these  considerationa.  we 
say,  constituted  so  reasonable  an  offer,  that  the 
United  States  could  not  otherwise  reject  it  than 
by  throwing  aside  all  idea  of  common  lighta  and 
equitable  partition,  and  setting  up  a  claim  to  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  whole— -though  this 
claim  of  exduaive  possession  was  directly  at  vari- 
ance with  all  the  principles  of  conveniencej  conli- 
gvity,  discovery f  exploration,  &c.,  for  which  they 
had  hitherto  contended.  We  will  nut  trust  onr- 
selves  to  sav  with  what  feelinga  we  regard  thia« 
claim  to  exclusive  dominion,  founded  on  that  new 
and  intolerable  proposition  that  the  United  States 
have  some  peculiar  right  over  the  whole  North 
American  continent,  which  they  will  not  submit 
to  the  control  of  any  principles  of  that  public  law 
which  haa  hitherto  regulated  and  balanced  the  in- 
ternational i ntereats  of  mank  ind .    To  that  assump- 

[*  It  is  impofisiUe  for  an  American  to  read  without  in- 
dignation the  quiet  calumny  which  is  printed  against  us  ;. 
the  cool  insolence  which  considers  the  lawa  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  or  its  treaties  with  France,  or  its  "  bal- 
ance of  power,"  as  "  the  law  of  nations."  What  gives, 
point  to  these  slanders  is  our  knowledge  that  the  hu- 
mane, the  just,  the  candid  part  of  English  Society,  re^ 
oeive  them  with  impUcit  reliance.— Livino  Aos.]  ^ 
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tion— new — ^alanning — and  fit  only  for  baibaroiui 
times — Great  Britain  cannot  with  honor  or  safety, 
and  therefore  never  wUl^  mbrnit — nor  do  we  be- 
Heve  tliat  any^other  Earopean  nation,  however 
jealous  they  might  be  of  as,  would  tolerate  such 
a  disruption  of  the  ties  of  public  equity  and  justice, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  peace  among  the 
strong  and  no  security  for  the  weak. 

But  to  the  British  proposition  itself,  we — if  we 
may  presume  to  mention  our  opinion — had  from 
our  very  first  knowledge  of  it,  thought  that  an  ad- 
vantageous amendment  might  be  made,  as  the  in- 
sulation of  a  portion  of  the  territory  round  Mount 
OlTmpus  seems  to  us  objectionable  even  on  the 
principle  of  accommodation  on  which  it  was 
offered.  ^^Enclaves^^  of  this  sort  are  always  in- 
convenient, and  pregnant  with  quarrels ;  and  with 
regard  to  national  as  well  as  to  individual 
properties,  everybody  has  been  in  modern  times 
anxious  td  get  rid  of  them.  It  is,  vi^e  think,  bad 
policy  to  sow  such  seeds  of  strife  in  that  new  soil. 
If  that  insulated  portion  of  land  should  grow  into 
consequence  as  it  one  day  may,  and  a  modern 
Boston  or  another  New  York  grow  up  in  one  of  its 
harbors,  what  would  be  its  condition,  with  no 
land  communication  with  its  main  territory,  nor 
any  water  communication  but  the  precarious  en- 
trance of  the  Columbia — would  that  bejeasonable  t 
It  would  also  be  liable  to  the  same  objection 
which  we  make  to  carrying  the  boundary  of  49° 
across  the  corner  of  Vancouver's  Island — ^that  of 
separating  by  an  ideal  line  a  district  naturally 
•united. 

We  are  not  insensible  that  the  waiving  our 

•  wishes  for  the  right  bank  of  the  Columbia  involves 
:8ome  sacrifice  on  our  part;  but  we  are,  on  the 
r  whole,  persuaded  that,  considering— on  the  one 
Ijliand  how  very  much  the  navigation  of  middle  Co- 
lianbia  is  interrupted  by  rapids  and  falls — the  in- 
•convenienee  and  liability  to  collisions  incident  to 
rporta^es-^aod  the  inaccessibility  of  the  harbor 
rfor  nine  months  of  the  year — and  on  the  other 

•  hand,  the  convenience,  not  to  say  necessity,  to  the 
^United  States  of  a  harbor  communicating  with 
'their  territory,  and  that  Great  Britain  has  so  far 

•  admitted  the  weight  of  that  consideration  as  to 
.oSer  to  cede  the  Olympian  district — it  seems,  we 

•  say,  on  the  whole,  that  the  simplicity  and  probable 
practicability  of  the  mode  suggested  by  Mr.  Dar- 

•  gan  for  settling  so  complicated  and  important  a 
.question  overbalance  the  opposite  considerations. 

We  may  regret  the  loss  of  the  agricultural  estab- 
ilishments  on  the  Cowlitz  at  Fort  Vancouver,  and 
in  Puget's  Sound ;  of  which,  however,  the  last 
.only  is,  we  believe  of  any  importance :  as  to  the 
original  object  of  the  posts  on  the  lower  Columbia 
. — the  fur  trade^it  is  diminishing  so  rapidly  that 
•the  loss  will  be  inconsiderable;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  our  traders  will  find  in  Fraser's  River 
and  the  extensive  shores  to  be  appropriated  to 
them,  various  opportunities  of  internal  commnni- 
. cation  where  they  will  be  safe  from  rivalry  and  in- 
tterruption. 

But  there  is  a  third  party,  who  has  been  hardly 
^mentioned  and  less  thought  of,  in  all  these  nego- 
tiations and  discussions,  but  of  whom  we  cannot 
:refrain  from  taking  some  notice*>the  rightful 
.owners  of  the  land-^the  native  Indians.  It  is 
painful  to  think  of  the  violence  and  injustice  which 
[fiave  pioneered  oolonixation  throughout  the  New 
^ World  ;  and  even  in  the  mitigated  form  it  has 
jiaaamed  in  North  America  it  is  very  repugnant  to 

\ 


the  feelings  of  natural  iustice.  In  North  Ameriea 
the  increase  westward  of  the  United  States  has 
been  driving  before  it,  or  rather,  in  fact,  extermi- 
nating the  native  population — not  ao  much  by 
violence  fthough  that  has  not  been  spared)  as  by 
the  introduction  of  disease  and  vice,  and  by  the 
natural  results  of  the  agricultural  ooeopation  of 
the  territory,  which  unfiu  it  for  the  pursuits  of 
savage  life,  and  forces  the^  daily  dwiaaliog  tribra 
into  the  daily  diipinishing  wilderness  of  the  west. 
In  British  America  the  natives  are  treated  with  more 
kindness  and  encouragement.  The  Hudson *s  Bay 
Company  have  been  indulgent  masters,  as  well, 
we  hope,  from  natural  humanity  as  in  obedience  to 
the  injunctions  of  their  charter ;  but  there  is  a 
more  practical  reason  why  their  role  should  be 
more  conservative  of  the  rights  of  the  natives  than 
that  of  the  United  States.  The  object  of  the  latter 
is  to  occupy  the  soil,  and  therefore  to  dispossess 
the  Indians ;  whereas  the  object  of  the  British 
company  is  the  fur  trade,  to  which  the  natives,  is 
their  onginal  possessions  and  habits,  are  necessary 
auxiliaries.  At  the  same  time  we  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  say,  that  while  the  company  are  thus  in- 
dined,  by  interest  as  well  as  feeling,  to  cherish  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Indian  race,  they  have  not  beea 
negligent  of  their  moral  and  social  improvement; 
and  we  read  with  satisfaction  that  the  natives  under 
their  rule  are  favorably  distinguishable  from  tbeir 
neighbors  of  the  Russian  or  States*  territories. 
The  Indians  in  the  Oregon  district  consist  of  some 
twenty  nations  or  tribes,  and  their  numbers  sre  es- 
timated at  thirty  thousand.  It  would,  we  fear,  be 
thouffht  a  visionary  crotchet  to  wish   that  the  dis- 

f)uted  territory — we  mean  south  of  the  49th  panl- 
el,  and  west  of  the  Columbia — could  have  bees 
allotted  and  recognized  as  an  independent  asylum 
for  these  interesting  remains  of  the  aboriginal 
lords  of  that  wide  world ;  they  would  there  have 
constituted,  as  it  were,  a  neutral  power,  and  ex- 
hibited a  tardy  tribute  paid  by  civilization  to  the 
long-neglected  claims  of  humanity  and  justice. 

We  admit  that  in  the  crisis  at  which  matters 
have    now  arrived — perhaps    at    any  time—this 
vision  could  hardly  be  realized ;  and  that  at  all 
events  we  should  not  be  justified  in  pressing  an 
arrangement  of  that  nature  in  opposition  to  ilia 
wifihes  of  the  United  States  ;  but  at  least  it  behoves 
us  to  see  that  those  people  who  have  been  now 
living  for  forty  years  under  our  protection  shall  not 
be  wholly  abandoned   and  left  without  resooros 
against  the  plunder,  expulsion,  or  extermioatioa 
with  which  they  are  menaced.    The  British  gov- 
ernment should  at  least  give  an  example  to  that  of 
the  United  States  by  providing  within  its  sppro- 
priated  boundary  convenient  territorial  alk>taientt 
for  all  the  Indians  who  may  be  driven  from  tbeir 
present  seats  by  the  effects  of  the  political  arrange- 
ments between  the  rival  nations.    It  is  due  to  jus- 
tice and   to  humanity — and  even  to  po1iey'--f<or 
these  people  arebapable  of  becoming  useful  aux- 
iliaries and  good  subjects.    The  setuers  and  mia- 
siooaries  have  already,  at  several  posts,  tamed  the 
labor  of  the  natives  to  their  own  profit,  sod,  n 
some  instances,  to  higher  purposes ;  and  what  we 
read  in  Mjr.  Nicolay^s  little  volume,*  of  the  apti- 
tude of  these  poor  people  for  indigenous  edooii*- 

[*  Would  it  not  be  practicable  to  employ  thcfe  |^' 
era  in  some  matter  in  which  habit  has  made  them  pj>^* 
cients?  As  sharpshooters  they  might  be  very  oselutt 
the  cause  of  humanity !— laviNo  Agb.] 
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6011  is  Tery  gratifying,  and  pregnant  with  hope 
lor  ihe  success  of  such  a  policy  as  we  Tentnre  to 
rscoromend. 

There  have  been  heretofore  occasions,  not  a  few, 
on  which  'wre  have  been  able  to  advise  our  readers 
on  aathortty   higher  than  that  of  a  mere  literary 
fraternity — ^but  it  is  needless  to  disclaim  any  min- 
isterial influence  or  responability  for  our  pr^nt 
opinions ;  and  we  therefore  with  the  less  reserve 
venture  to  express  our  hope  that  our  government 
may  have  proposed  something  equivalent  to  Mr. 
Dargan^s  scheme^  as  the  basis  of  an  arrangement 
of  the  whole  difficulty,  rational  and  equitable  in  it- 
self, and  which,  being  a  new  expedient,  consistent 
at  once   with  principles  which  Great  Britain  can 
never  abandon,  and  with  offers  which  the  United 
States    have    already  repeatedly  made,  may  be 
adopted  by  both  parties,  with,  we  believe,  mutual 
advantag^e,   and  obviously  without  the    slightest 
sacrifice  of  national  honor. 

Of  the  success  of  such  a  proposition  we  should 
have  no  doubt  whatsoever,  but  that  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  present  cabinet  of  Washington,  by  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  transatlantic  law  of  nations,  seems 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  all  negotiation,  and  to 
attempt  to  seize  by  violence  what  reason  and  justice 
would  never  give  them.  In  negotiating  this  matter, 
however,  we  should  recollect  that  every  President 
of  the  repoblic  since  this  question  has  arisen,  and 
most   of  the  leading  statesmen,   had    persuaded 
themselves  that  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
the  possession  of  the  tjnhole  territory  of  Oregon  is 
**dear  and  unquestionable,**   Mr.  Polk  has  done  so 
still  more  decidedly  than  his  predecessors,  and  has 
publicly  and  solemnly  proclaimed  his  conviction, 
ihe  same  declaration  has  been  repeated  in  his 
official  notes  by  the  secretary  of  state ;  and  the 
principal  speakers  in  congress,  in  the  interest  of 
the  President,  all  assert  that  they  go  for  the  whole 
of  Oregon,     The  claim  thus  announced  and  sup- 
ported is  too  flattering  to  national  vanity  and  pre- 
judice not  to  meet  with  a  ready  assent  from  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  by  whom  no  doubt  this, 
however  extravagant,  belief  in  the  justice  of  their 
pretensions  is  obstinately  shared.     This  being  the 
case,  it  is  obvious  that  the  concession  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  territory  south  of  54**  40'  will  be  in 
their  eyes  a  sacrifice  of  American  rights,  made 
with  reluctance,   and  naturally  regarded    by    a 
great  portion  of  the  public  with  strong  dislike. 
We  trust,  however,  that  notwithstanding  these 
exaggerated  feelings,  there  is  still  a  superiority  of 
good  sense  and  good  faith  in  the  people  and  in 
congress  that  will  prevent  the  extremities  to  which 
Mr.   Polk*8  extravagant  pretensions — which  we 
tentnre  to  say  that  Great  Britain  never  can  admit 
— ^woold  inevitably  lead.    The  house  of  represent- 
atives has  indeed  resolved  by  large  majorities,  and 
the  senate,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  concur,  to 
aathorize  the  executive  to  notify  to  Great  Britain 
the  termination  at  the  end  of  the  year's  notice  of 
the  convention  of  joint  occupancy  which  has  now 
existed  for  eight-and-twenty  years — a  period  in 
itself  long  enough  to  create  a  title.     But  it  is  said, 
and  we  believe  truly,  that  this  resolution  by  no 
means  indicates  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  either 
^y  a  sympathy  with  the  extreme  views  and  pre- 
tensions of  the  oxeentive,  but  was  prompted  in  a 
Sreat  measure  by  a  desire  to  hasten  the  settlement 
of  the  question;  and  we  should  not  be  surprised 
if  it  should  have  that  effisct :  it  will  have,  it  is 
thought,  the  support  of  Mr.  Webster  and  some 
<^er  of  the  most  respectable  names  in  the  repub- 


lic, and  it  will  certainly  bring  both  psrties  to  their 
ultimatum^  We  hope^thoui;h  we  have  no  author- 
ity, beyond  common  sense,  for  saying  so — that  the 
British  ultimatum  may  be  found  in  this  article. 

We  have  further  to  observe  that  this  vote  for  ter- 
minating the  convention  was  accompanied  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  another : — 

'*  Resolveo  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Slates  of  America,  in  Con- 
gress assembled, — ^That  the  differences  existing 
between  the  government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  government  of  Great  Britain,  in  relation  to  the 
Oregon  territory,  are  siill  the  subject  of  honorable 
negotiation,  and  should  be  so  adjusted." 

This,  it  was  true,  passed  by  only  a  narrow  ma- 
jority ;  but  it  was,  in  some  degree,  confirmed  by  a 
subsequent  vote,  and  therefore  we  are  entitled  to 
take  it  as  the  expression  of  the  national  will.  Now 
this  resolution  is  virtually  a  disclaimer  of  all  Mr. 
Polk's  extravagant  doctrines,  for  it  admits  the  dif- 
ferences to  be  a  proper  subject  of  "  honorable 
negotiation  and  adjustment," — a  position  irreeon- 
cileable  with  the  priireiple  previously  advanced  by 
the  President,  and  from  which  we  are  entitled  to 
aujTur  an  equitable  partition. 

But  there  was,  perhaps,  another  motive  for  ter- 
minating the  convention,  which,  though  not  abso- 
lutely hostile,  would  be  almost  as  bad.  In  the 
debate  which  ended  in  these  resolutions,  Mr. 
Quincy  Adams,  now,  we  believe,  in  his  seventy- 
eighth  year,  made  a  speech,  the  opening  of  which 
if  not,  as  we  suspect,  misreported,  savors  qf  ex- 
treme senility ;  and  has  been  treated  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  as  dotage.  We  fancy  that  we  see 
a  meaning  throughout ;  but  at  all  events,  Mr. 
Adams  arrives  at  a  conclusion  worthy  of  the  for- 
mer character  of  his  intellect.  After  recapitulat- 
ing with  something  very  like  derision,  all  the 
American  titles,  he  concludes  :^ 

"  All  these  titles  are  imperfect.  The  mere  dis- 
covery of  a  ri»er  or  of  an  island  confers  no  title  in 
itself.  Exploration  comes  next ;  this  gives  some- 
thing more  of  a  title.  Then  continuity  and  conti- 
guity, both  giving  some  degree  of  title  ;  but  none 
of  them  all  give  a  perfect  title,  in  and  of  them- 
selves. Nothing  is  complete  in  the  way  of  title 
but  actual  possession ;  and  that  is  all  we  want  to 
have,  a  *  clear  and  indisputable*  title  to  Oregon. 
We  want  possession — occupation. 

"  There  is  no  occupation  of  Oregon  4  occupation 
is  what  we  want,  and  what  I  would  get  by  putting 
an  end  to  the  convention  of  1827." 

This  seems  to  us  a  clear  indicktion  that  the  reso- 
lution of  abrogating  the  convention  may  have  had 
with  some  gentlemen  the  ulterior  object  of  accom- 
plishing a  silent  and  safe  usurpation  of  the  territory 
by  gradual  occupation.  They  would  plead  that 
the  terminfition  of  the  convention  dues  not  neces- 
sarily produce  a  state  of  war ;  it  only  places  the 
country  in  the  status  quo  ante ;  and  that  being  a 
state  of  free  colonization,  America  may  hope,  by 
the  influx  of  her  immigrants,  to  exclude  ultimately 
the  English  claim.  This  scheme,  however,  would  . 
be  but  a  futile  and  momentary  evasion — aggravat- 
ing the  old  difficulty,  and  probably  producing  a 
greater — for  it  would  replace  the  whole  coast  north 
of  S,  Francisco  in  the  status  quo  ante,  the  Nootka 
Sound  convention  ; — a  state  which  might  produce 
still  more  complicated  questions.*  But  even  as  to 
Oregon,  this  subterfuge  would  be  found  impracti- 

*La  Martiniare.  G6ographe  de  S.  M.  C.  It  Roi  d? 
Etpagne^  thinks  that  port  S.  Francisco  was  really  Porto 
JPranoBco  Draeo^  and  commonly  so  denominated. 
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eable ;  for,  however  nttmeroua  their  new  eetders 
might  be,  they  could  not  extinguish  the  right  of 
the  English  company  which  now  occupies  the  whole 
eoarse  of  the  Columbia  by  settlements  which  would 
lesist  the  invasion,  and  which  this  country  must 
sustain  against  aggressive  violence,  or  even  incon- 
Tenient  pressure.  The  territory,  in  plain  troth, 
■ever  can  be  again  subjected  to  promiscuous  oocu- 

Ction.  It  has  outgrown  that  condition :  it  must 
divided  and  appropriated  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  and  the  dispute  has  gone 
too  far  to  be  solved  by  any  other  than  international 
means — a  treaty  or  the  sword. 

The  proposition  of  Mr,  Dargan^  or  some  slight 
modification  of  it,  (we  ourselves  should  not  be  dis- 
inclined to  see  it  literally  adopted,)  appears,  in  our 
▼iew  of  the  tempers  and  prospects  of  the  two  na- 
tions, the  only  one  that  can  avert  a  war,  which,  to, 
use  a  phrase  of  a  distinguished  American  senator, 
would  be,  "  on  the  part  of  those  who  shall  provoke 
k,  almost  impious."  '*  War,"  as  Lord  Aberdeen 
in  a  recent  debate  on  this  subject  said,  in  a  spirit 
becoming  a  Christian  statesman,  *'  War  is  the 
greatest  calamity  that  can  befall  nations,  and  gen- 
erally the  greatest  crime  which  a  nation  can  com- 
mit ;"  but  in  resistance  to  injustice  or  in  repulsion 
of  insult,  he  and  every  wise  and  honorable  man 
mast  feel  that  war  may  be— •^however  painfnl — the 
first  and  highest  of  national  duties.  That  duty,  if 
forced  upon  her,  Great  Britain  was  never  less  in- 
elined  to  abandon,  or  better  prepared  to  execute, 
than  at  this  hour ;  and  if  the  United  States,  by  the 
rejection  of  such  a  proposition,  as  even  her  own 
legislators  think  reasonable,  should  drive  us  to  that 
extremity,  on  them,  and  on  them  alone,  will  rest 
the  awful  and  odious  responsibility,  and  on  them 
we  trust — in  the  righteousness  of  our  cause— will 
fiill  the  heavier  weight  of  the  provoked  calamities. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

While  writing  these  closing  lines,  the  American 
mail  brings  intelligence  that  at  the  close  of  last 
month  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  still 
engaged  with  the  Oregon  debate ;  and  although  it 
seems  that  the  determination  of  the  President  to 
adhere  to  his  extreme  views  was  unchanged,  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  some 
of  the  most  influential  senators  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  resolutions  for  renouncing  the  convention,  but 
at  the  same  time  keeping  the  door  of  negotiation 
open,  will  be  passed  by  a  large  majority — ^two- 
thirds,  it  is  said — ^and  in  terms  still  more  reason*- 
able  and  pacific  than  those  of  the  other  House. 
The  following  are  the  resolutions  as  proposed  in 
the  Senate : — 

**  That  notice  be  given,  in  terms  of  the  treaty, 
for  abrogating  the  convention  made  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  on  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1818,  and  continued  by  the  convention  of  1837, 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  present  session 
of  Congress,  unless  the  President,  in  his  discretion, 
shall  consider  it  expedient  to  defer  it  to  a  later 
period. 

'*  Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  resolved,  that  it  is 
earnestly  desired  that  the  long  standing  controversy 
respecting  limits  in  the  Oregon  territory  be  speedily 
settled  by  negotiation  and  compromise,  in  order  to 
tranquillize  the  public  mind,  and  to  preserve  the 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries." 

It  is  said  that  the  announcement  of  the  (so-called) 
free-trade  measure  of  our  government  had  been  re- 
ceived in  America  with  a  degree  of  popalar  exultp 


ation  tiiat  may  facilitate  the  amicable  tenumtion 
of  the  Oregon  difierenoe.  We  heartily  wish  that 
measures,  which  we  believe  to  be  fraught  with 
consequences  so  disastrous  to  all  our  domestic  in- 
terests, might  be  alleviated  by  even  t^  incideotal 
and  momentary  advantage ;  but  we  eanoot  soothe 
our  minds  wiih  that  flattering  anction.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  proposiiion  for  a  division  by  the49tb 
degree  and  the  Straits  of  Fuca — ^wbich  we  have 
hitherto  called  Mr.  Dargan'$^  but  of  which  we 
hear  no  more  under  that  name — would  have  been 
at  any  time,  and  under  any  circuoastances,  received 
with  as  much  satisfaction  as  now.  We  are  raon 
and  more  convinced  by  the  advices  we  have  lately 
received,  that  the  American  cabinet  will  not  and^ 
if  it  would— c(m&f  not  make  anv  larger  oonceaaioo. 
It  is,  we  believe,  all  that  any  American  statesmao 
could  hope  to  carry,  and  we  are  equally  satisfied 
that  on  our  parts,  after  so  much  delay  and  compb- 
cation,  and  considering  it  in  its  future  eflfeet  on  the 
tranquillity  of  the  district  itself,  it  in  the  best  for 
our  interests  and  sufficient  for  our  honor.  We, 
therefore,  do  not  believe  that  the  unhappy  and  an- 
expected  schism  in  the  party  which  eoostitated, 
three  months  ago,  our  government,  can  have  bad 
any  good  efifect  in  America,  even  for  the  mooetit, 
and  shall  be  but  too  happy  to  find  that  it  has  bM 
had  a  contrary  influence. 

We  have  a  great  reluctance  to  mix  foreign  poli- 
tics with  nur  domestic  aflairs,  and  should  not  have 
been  the  first  to  do  so,  but  we  think  ourselvei 
authorized  by  the  proYocation  of  a  great  authority 
to  express  our  very  serious  doubts  whether  the  vor 
ticipated  triumph  of  the  American  over  the  Britisb 
farmer,  and  the  dependency  of  the  British  bread- 
market  on  American  supply,  will  tend  much  to 
lower  the  pretensions  of  our  **  exulting"  xivab. 
And  we  have  still  more  serious  apprehensions  Ibit 
the  effect  of  the  free-trade  measures  both  on  Irdai 
and  on  our  North  American  colonies  will  mine  pro- 
bably revive  in  the  recollection  of  the  United  Stales 
a  confession  which  our  ministers  have  already  made, 
that  we  have  one  or  two  sorer  places  than  Oregvn, 
We  were  certainly  not  a  little  sUrtled  last  year  at 
the  gratnitotts  introduction  of  this  Oregon  questioo 
into  the  Maynooth  debates.    Still  more  surprised 
have  we  been  to  find,  that  while  the  *'  small  dmd 
in  the  wesi*^ — then  announced  to  us  in  terrortm— 
has  been  growing  bigger  and  blacker,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  free-trade  speculations  is  founded  oo 
the  continuance  of  the  most  amicable  reUtioos  be- 
tween us  and  the  United  States.     We  were  told, 
early  in  these  unhappy  discussions,  thi^t  **  we  were 
to  clothe  them,  and  they  were  to  feed  ua :"  and  this 
absurd  reciprocity  of  unequal  interests  was  pro- 
pounded to  us,  when  it  appears  that  those  on  whoB 
we  were  to  depend  for  our  existence,  issiead  of 
being  willing  to  feed  us,  were  ready  to  cat  oar 
throats  on  so  small  a  pretext  as  the  re^note  and 
sterile  mountains  of  Oregon.   Her  Majesty's  speeeh 
at  the  openinir  of  the  session  committed  the  ssase, 
or  indeed  rather  a  greater  solecism.     With  sn  in- 
consistency which  we  cannot  understand,  her  ma- 
jesty was  made  to  recommend  measures  for  s  re- 
mission of  duties  on,  and  therefore  larger  eneoin^ 
agement  of,  **  the  trade  and  tnanufactwres  i^fer^ 
countries,*^  and  with  that  yiew  to  give  opsveT 
considerable  portion  of  our  own  immediate  revesss; 
and  this,  with  S9  little  certainty  or  prospect  of  gv*t^ 
itode,  reciprocity,  or  even  peace,  that  in  aootber 
paragraph,  her  majesty  called  upon  os  to  iaBpswco 
those  diminished  revenues  a  sudden  and  lafg*  ^ 
crease  of  our  naval  and  miliury  expenditure :  ^ 
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ii,  we  mfe,  in  one  paragnph,  desind  to  pTepure 
onnelTes  lor  figbtbg  Um>86  precarious  friends 
whom,  in  the  other  psragrsph^  we  were  advised  to 
soppYy  (out  of  oar  own  pockets)  with  the  sinews 
of  war.  This  is  even  beyond  the  oelebrated  Dotch 
precedent  of  selling  gunpowder  to  their  besiegers ; 
for  the  Dutch  ^t  at  least  the  price  of  their  powder, 
hut  we  sulTer  on  all  sides,  impoTerisbing  ooreelres 
to  enrich  oar  adversary,  and  diminishing  our  re- 
soarees  just  ne  we  increase  our  burthens. 

The  Proteciioniet  party  have  the  interest  of  the 
coQntry  too  much  at  heart  to  embarrass  any  gov- 
ernment (however  little  eiititled  to  confidence  or 
even  forbe&ranee)  in  their  foreign  poliey ;  else  we 
cannot  but  think  that  some  parliamentary  notice 
of  this   inconsistency   would   hardly   have  been 
omitted.    Nor  indeed  should  we  now  allude  to  this 
subject,  bnt  that  it  forms,  after  all,  the  main  foun- 
dation of  the  free-trade  argument ;  for  false  and 
dangerons   as  the  principle  is,  that  any  nation 
shoald  depend  to  any  serions  extent  on  foreign 
rivsis  for  the  food  of  its  people,  we  really,  with 
all  our  best  diligence,  have  been  unable  to  discover 
any  other  basis  for  the  new  ministerial  system.  If 
it  succeeds,  even  to  any  considerable  degree,  we 
may  dothe  them  and  they  may  feed  us,  but  only 
jest  as  long  as  they  please,  and  that  will  be  until 
they  ahall  have  nursed  up  their  own  manufactures 
to  the  point  of  doing  without  us ;  and,  after  all, 
our  clolhing^  is  only  a  kind  of  luxury  to  them, 
which  they  might  easily,  without  danger  and  per- 
haps with  advantage,  forego— while,  if  we  should 
floncstom  ourselves  to  be,^  by  these  foreign  sup- 
plies, whst  is  to  become  of  us  if,  in  the  rapid  vicis- 
situdes of  international  relations,  those  supplies 
should  be  suddenly  stopped? 

And  be  it  always  remembered,  that  the  stoppage 
of  the  food  must  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  a 
rejection  of  the  clothing;  so  that  the  misery  will 
be  double— ndestitution  at  once  of  work  and  of  food. 
A.nd  all  this  lamentable  absurdity  is  palmed  upon 
us  when— on  the  warning  of  M.  oe  Joinville's 
sixpenny  pamphlet,  and  that  same  **  small  cloud  in 
tkt  loesc'! — we  are  making  larger  and  more  expen- 
ttve  warlike  preparations  than  were  ever  known 
in  anything  that  could  call  itself  a  time  of  peace 
—greater,  we  believe,  than  in  t)ie  height  of  Lord 
Chatham's  glorious  wars.    Nay,  we  hear  that  we 
ate  erecting  coast  defences  more  extensive  and 
cosily  than  Kngland  ever  before  condescended  to 
do— even  under  the  menace  of  Bonaparte's  inva- 
sion.   A  stranger^even  a  wiser  one  than  Raumer 
—knowing  us  only  by  the  free-trade  speeches  of 
onr  ministers,  and  visiting  some  of  our  principal 
coasts  and  harbors,  would  find  a  vast  deal  of  build- 
iag  going  on,  and  would   naturally  say — **  Oh, 
these  are  the  granaries  and  reservoirs  for  the  for- 
eign com  on  which  England  is  in  future  to  rely 
for  ft)od."    How  would  he  stare  when  informed 
that  these  were  barracks  and  batteries  to  protect 
oar  habitations  from  the  hostile  hands  that  we 
eipeotto/wfns! 

We  are  well  aware  that  some — probably  all, 
of  those  works  and  armaments — and  perhapa  even 
mors— are  necessary,  or  at  least  prudent,  in  con- 
templaiiott  of  tKe  new  form  that  steam-boats  and 
nilroads  may  give  to  maritime  war,  and  we  are 
gltd  that  the  foreaight  of  onr  government  is  di- 
rected to  those  points;  and  we  also  know  that 
^  best  preservative  of  peace  is  a  powerful  prepa- 
ration for  war.  All  this  we  most  fully  admit,  and 
yt  have  already  stated  so  in  the*preceding  article ; 
it  aUieaitself  indeed  with  oat  own  main  arguments ;  [ 


for  if  it  be  neeeasary  to  protect  our  anenah  an^ 
habitations  from  the  possible  consequences  of  war, 
much  more  so  is  it  to  secure  that  infinitely  greater 
and  unfortunately  more  precarious  interest— the 
sobsistence  of  the  people — ^from  such  a  ealamitooa 
interruption. 

But  we  need  not  recapitulate  the  arg[uments 
produced  in  our  laat  number,  which— violently 
assailed,  but  wholly  unanswered^we  are  now 
entitled  to  call  unanswerable.  What  we  then  ssid, 
in  opposition  to  the  free-trade  scheme  in  the  hands 
of  Lord  John  Rqssell,  we  insist  upon  still  more 
strongly  in  the  handa  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Lord 
John's  was  a  party  manceuvre  merely  to  out-gene- 
ral Sir  Robert.  Sir  Robert  is  acting  on  the  graver 
and,  we  are  willing  to  believe,  more  conscientious, 
but  assuredly  a  more  dangerous  principle  of  ab- 
solving himself  from  the  obligations  of  party— a 
principle  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  constitutiottal 
administration  of  such  a  government  as  ours. 

There  can  no  longer  remain  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  resolution  to  repeal  the  cofn-law 
must  have  been  taken  long  be^Dre  the  Iri^h  scarcity 
was  thought  of— probably  before  the  potato  was 
planted  whose  rot  served  as  the  first  opportunity 
of  its  announcement. 

If  we  are  asked  what  causes  can  have  produced 
that  extraordinary  change  of  opinion,  we  moat 
honestly  confess  we  feel  ourselves  wholly  unable 
to  discover,  and  still  less  entitled  to  guess,  and 
mnst  be  content  to  rank  them  with  the  infirmities 
to  which  the  greatest  intellects  are  occasionally 
subject  :^ 

**  Fears  of  the  brave  and  follies  of  the  wise !" 

But  a  more  urgent  and  practically  more  important 
question  must  now  be  asked,  what  is  to  be  donef 
How  is  this  formidable  danger  to  be  dealt  with  ? 
We,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  suppose  such  a 
question  addressed  to  us,  should  answer  at  once— 
stop  it  if  you  cson,  hou)  you  can,  and  as  soon  as  you 
can!  The  majority  in  the  house  of  commons, 
though  heterogeneous  and  discordant,  is,  we  fear, 
rissolved  npon  and  aufficient  for  the  present  mis- 
chief^—but  perhaps  not  for  the  whole  of  it.  Many 
whigs  would  have  preferred  a  fixed  duty  ;  and 
though  we  infinitely  prefer  the  sliding  scale,  and 
have  very  deep  objections  to  the  scheme  of  a  fixed 
duty,  yet  in  a  choice  of  difficulties  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  see  such  a  compromise.  -  It  is,  we 
fear,  now  too  late  for  that — but  we  are  not  without 
hope  that  it  ia  not  too  late  to  throw  out  the  limita- 
tion of  the  act  to  three  years.  Why  prejudge  a 
question,  the  elements  of  which  may  be  essentially 
changed  before  three  years  t  We  know  it  will  be 
said  that  if  you  were  to  do  so  you  would  still  keep 
the  League  and  all  its  agitation  and  danger  alive ; 
to  which  we  answer  :^ 

''  Fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wise." 

Are  leaguers,  chartists,  and  repealers  wild  beasts 
that  go  to  aleep  when  they  are  gorged !  Is  it  not 
the  nature  of  the  popular  bellua  never  to  be  sated, 
and  to  increase  in  voracity  and  audacity  by  every 
sop  that  is  thrown  to  it!  Their  triumph  has 
already  gone  far  enough  to  do  irreparable  mia- 
chief ;  we  say  trre;pard6/e— but  some  mitigation^ 
some  procrastination,  at  least— of  the  evil  may  be 
obtained  by  resolute  and  uncompromiaing  en- 
deavora  to  check  it.  The  protectionists  should 
therefore  make  their  most  powerful  efforts  on  this 
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point  c(time:  many  of  the  old  conseimtive  party 
who  have  reloctaiitly  gone  so  far  may  be  willing 
to  stop  at  this  middle  term.  They  will  recollect 
that  the  reasoning  of  the  minister  went  against  the 
toAofe  system  of  protection ';  but  in  order  to  pro- 
pitiate the  manufacturing  constituencies,  that  prom- 
ise evaded — all  other  interests  are  to  be  still  in 
Tarious  degrees  protected,  and  without  Jimit  of 
time.  No  doubt  great  mischief  will  be  done  to  all 
manufacturers  except  the  great  mill-owners,  yet 
they  are  still  to  have  a  comparative  protection^r- 
bot  corn — and,  in  spite  of  all  our  free  tra^e  prom- 
ises, professions,  and  principles— coma/oneu to fe 
eniir^if  sacrifixd  !  "V^  ill  not  this  great  fact,  and 
the  hundred  little  jobs  that  they  see  going  on  in 
favor  of  this  article  or  that,  open  the  eyes  of. many 
of  the  respectable  country  gentlemen  who  entered 
into  this  labyrinth,  prepar^  for  sacrifices,  but  not 
for  injustice  and  juggle  t  But  if  the  majority  will 
consent  to  no  more  than  a  three  years*  respite,  we 
should  wish  to  see  a  final  attempt  made  to  arrange 
it  in  this  form — that  as  the  income-tax  is  to  last 
but  three  years,  and^he  corn-law  to  last  but  three 

2 ears,  their  fates  m^^  be  united,  and  the  com4aw 
B  made  coeval  with  the  income-4aXf  and  with  the 
frotection  to  other  industry. 

We  confess,  however,  that  we  have  little  ex- 
pectation from  the  house  of  commons;  but, 
**  thank  God,  we  have  a  house  of  lords."  We 
believe  we  may  venture  to  say  that  nineteen  twen- 
tieths of  their  lordships  are,  in  one  degree  or  othet, 
protectionists :  the  leading  whigs  have  always 
been  for  a  fixed  duty  :  there  may  be  half-a-dozen 
absolute  free-traders^ — ^but  full  two  thirds  of  the 
house  are;  in  their  convictions  and  wishes,  friends 
to  the  existing  laws.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible 
that  their  lordships  can  allow  the  second  reading 
of  such  a  bill  without  a  strennous  debate  and 
powerful  division  ;  that  such  a  division  would  be 
at  least  ttoo  to  one^  there  could  be  no  doubt  what- 
soever but  for  the  same  consideration  that  recon- 
stituted Sir  Robert  PeeVs  administration — that 
induced  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  other 
dissentients  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  so 
unprecedented  and  so  painful  that  nothing  but  the 
unbounded  confidence  of  the  country  in  the  duke's 
honor  and  patriotism  could  have  tolerated  it  fur  an 
hour — and  that  consideration  is,  **if  we  overturn 
this  adminiatration — what  next  ?  and  who  will  ven- 
ture to  take  upon  himself  the  awful  responsibility 
of  the  result  t"  These  were  graVe  questions,  and 
might  justify  the  hesitation  of  the  duke  and  his 
dissentient  colleagues  to  break  t^  what  they 
thought  the  only  possible  government — perhaps, 
too,  their  continuance  in  ofiice  produced  the  slight 
and  short  respite  that  the  proposed  bill  provides, 
and  which  some  of  our  over-zealous  and  misjudg- 
ing friends  were,  in  their  vexation,  ready  to  throw 
away.  All  this  would  have  been  no  justification 
if  the  other  question  could  have  been  satisfactorily 
decided.  If  Lord  John  Russeirs  letter  had  not  so 
rashly,  and  we  now  say  so  unfortunately  pledged 
himself  and  his  party  to  a  measure  which  even 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel^  support  he  found  he  could 
not  oarry — had  Lord  John  stood  on  his  own  origi- 
nal ground— his  own  early  opinions — ^the  opinions, 
we  believe,  of  Lord  Grey,  of  Lord  Melbourne,  of 
Lord  Lansdown,  of  Lord  Brougham — of  the  neces- 
sity of  an  efllective  protection  (either  fixed  or 
sliding)  to  agriculture,  there  would  have  been  no 
reason  why  there  might  not  have  been  a  cordial 
anion  of  all  classes  of  protectionists  on  the  only 
great  question  that  now  divides  the  political  world, 


and  Lord  John  Rtissell  might  hmwe  boeo:  at  ll^r 
head  of  a  government  strong  enooeh  to  .be  inde- 
pendent of  Mr.  0*Connell  and  the  Leagne,  and  lo 
have  gathered  round  it  all  the  friends  of  the  exiatr 
ing  institutions  and  policy  of  the  country.  This 
great  position  Lord  John  giddily  threj^  away,-  iml 
has  created  difikulties  in  formiDg  an  admiois- 
tiation  capable  of  gov^rnin^.  the.  country,  of 
which,  .we  humbly  confes^j  that  we  do  not  see  the 
solution.   . 

Bat  the  motive  that  induced  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington and  the  dissentient  members  of  the  cabinet 
to  resume  their .plaees^and  which,  no  doobi,  hu 
influenced  most  of  the  duke's. conservative  sop- 
porters,  and  which  we  have  always  fell,  and  sis 
ready  to  admit,  was  very  powerful — namely,  the 
preservation  of  '*  the  only  possible  cabinet** — is, 
we  are  told,  passed  and  gone !     It  is  dangerous 
even  for  the  best  informed  to  prognosticate  the 
changes  of  fortune's  political  wheel,  and  we  pre- 
tend to  no  personal  illumination  ;  but  every  paUie 
man  that  we  have  seen  or  heard  of  seems  to  thiok, 
and  the  whole  public  press  concur  in  announcing, 
that  the  dissolution  of  Sir  Robert  PeeVs  ministry  u 
inevitable— ihzl  Sir  Robert  Feel  is  permitted  to 
hold  his  ofiSce  just  to  finish  the  work  he  has  is 
hapd  by  the  sufferance  of  Lord  John,  of  rather  tiie 
protection  of  Mr.   Cobden  :    and    certainly  this 
opinion,  which  had  been  afloat  ever  since  Parlia- 
ment met,  has  been  within  a  few  hours  corrobo- 
rated bv  a  public  demonstration.    On  Friday,  the 
13th  of  March,  Lord  John  Russell  gvie  notice  ibr 
Thursday,  the  26th,  of  a  motion  for  a  committee 
on  the  state  of  Ireland.   '  Now,  considering  that 
Lord  John  had  made  the  state  of  Ireland  the  pre- 
tence of  his  unfortunate  Edinburgh  Letter— that  it 
was  the  immediate  alleged  motive  of  the  minis- 
terial measures — ^nothing  could  seem  more  nalonJ 
than  such  a  motion  :  one  might  even  wonder  that 
it  was  not  made  sooner— and  by  the  minister. 
But,  lo !    On  Monday,  the  16th  of  March,  Loid 
John  retracted  hia  notice,  and  postponed  it  till  afto' 
Easter.     Why? — because,  say  the  puUic  jourpab, 
thai,  or  any  other  motion  that  involved  the  sli^iit- 
est  question  of  confidence,  must  be  fatal  to  the 
government.     Lord  John  was,  it    is  reported, 
plainly  told  by  hia  league  and  radical  supporten 
that  the  ministry  must  be  allowed  to  complete 
their  depreciation  of  the  landed  interest — prelimi- 
nary, as  they  hope,  to  the  destruction  of  the  sm- 
tocracy,  the  church,  and  monarchy  of  Engbsd. 
Lord  John,  though  not  much  pleased,  we  suppoie, 
at  either  the  mode  or  the  object  of  this  new  lepii- 
mand  to  his  indiscretion,  was  forced  to  give  way. 
And  so  all  the  sarcasm,  all  the  censure,  wbiefa  vs, 
and  still  more  powerful  voices,  were  vrost  to 
lavish,  six  years  ago,  on  the  tenants  ai  in// of  the 
treasury  bench,  sre  now  unfortunately  resiM 
against  those  who  had  given  them  such  aeontemp- 
tuoua  notice  to  quit.    If  this  be  true,  and  ,tboogli 
we  doubt  parte  of  the  detail  which  we  have  beti^f 
it  is  certain  that  some  such  design  wss  baflled  hf 
some  such  intrigue — ^if  anything  like  thia  be  tme, 
the  only  reason  that  can  have  induced  any  of  the 
late  oonaervative  party  to  hesiute  about  defettinf 
the  government  measures  is  gone  ;yand  thoee  who 
have  hitherto  shaped  thehr  conduct  to  avert  tniifl- 
isterial  catastrophe  have  now  another  and  a  higlM^ 
duty  to  perform. 

The  house  of  lords  especially  will  new  hare  to 
show  whether  they  are,  as  represented  hy  ^ 
radicals,  a  mere  solemn  mockery  of  legislatios-a 
depository  of  pomp  and  panio-*or  whethei  ^ 
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mve  ietiTo,  vital,  and  intelligent  memben  of  the 

oonatitution,  sensible  of  their  own  rights  and  inter- 

^^4«,  and  the  conseientions  guardians  of  those  of 

xli^  public.    The  country  party  in  the  hoose  of 

lords  hare  hitherto  been  without  an  acknowledged 

l^mder — that  station  awaits  Lord  Sunley,  the  only 

naember  of  the  old  cabinet  who  adhered  to  hu 

resolution  and  preserved  his  consistency.    When 

lft9«  like  his  ancestor  on  Bosworth  Field,  throws 

o or  his  apparent  indecision,  and  carries  his  active 

pollers  •  into  the  ranks  where   his  wishes   and 

opinions  are  already  known  to  be-^we  anticipate  a 

^reat  revival  of  public  confidence ;  and  we  are 

laaatisfied    that,  under  his  guidance,  the  danger 

Tiaay  certainly  be  mitigated-^perhaps  altogether 

saverted. 

We  are  not  sore  that  such  a  vigorous  demon- 
«t.Tation  of  opinion  might  not  even  now  be  made  in 
the  house  of  .lords  as  would  render  the  passage  of 
the  bill  through  the  house  of  commons,  in  its 
present  shape,  problematical ;  if  it  should  come  .to 
the  lords,'  we  know  not  why  it  should  not  be 
thrown  out  on  the  second  reading ;  but  if,  from 
any  reason  that  we  do  not  now  foresee,  that  should 
not  be  done,  there  can,  we  presume,'  be  no 
doabt  that  their  lordships  .will  reject  the  liroi- 
taiion  of  time,  if  not  already  done  in  the  com- 


And  if  any  one  should  inquire.  Who  are  to  be 
responsible  to  the  country  for  the  peril  of  defeating 
the  measure  ?  the  answer  is  short  and  easy — the 
rival  statesmen  who  gratuitously,  under  whatever 
delusion,  created  the  difficulty.  But  there  need  be 
no  peril.  The  rival  statesmen  might  be  driven  to 
e,  and  they  would  be  infinitely  less  danger- 


ous in  oflfee  together  than  in  their  present  oombt* 
nation.  Or  even  a  protectionist  government  mi|[ht 
be  formed  of  whig  and  tory  elements  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  adopting  the  proposed  bill  as  a  pemummt 
measure — at  least  as  permanent  as  the  protection  to 
other  branches  of  industry ,  and  as  the  income4aaB» 
Or  finally,  the  worsts  or  perhaps  ^fae  bes^^  that 
could  happen  from  the  defeat — partial  or  total^^f 
the  bill  would  be  a  dissolution — a  constitutional 
appeal  to  the  country,  which  surely  has  a  claim  to 
be,  consulted  on  so  sudden,  so  extensive,  and  so 
momentous  a  change.  If  the  opinion  of  the  coun- 
try, fairly  taken,  bo  for  the  abolition  of  the  pro- 
tective system — be  it  so — ^the  minority  must  sub- 
mit ;  but  nothing  but  the  adverse  result  of  a  gene- 
ral election  will  convince  us  that  the  protectionista 
are  not  the  large  majority  of  all  ranks  and  inter* 
ests.  We  dare  our  adversaries  to  this  consti- 
tutional test ! 

After  all,  the  responsibility  of  the  house  of  lords 
is  simply  to  do  their  own  conscientious  duty  ;  to 
maintain  their  own  dignity,  the  integrity  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  cheap  and  steady  supply  of 
food  for  the  people — which  can  be  ensured  by  no 
other  human  means  than  by  protecting  domestic  in- 
dustry of  all  classes,  and  |>y  preserving  our  popu- 
lation from  a  precarious  and  perilous  dependence 
on  foreign  countries  for  their  permanent  subsis- 
tence ;  and,  in  fine,  we  implore  the  members  of 
both  the  houses  of  lords  and  commons  to  recollect 
and  to  act  upon  this  'short  but,  we  believe,  indis- 
putable truth,  that— do  what  they  now  will — ^they 
cannot  save  the  ministry,  but  they  perhaps  may 
save  the  country.     ,  > 


^  THE  LAST   DUKfi. 

All  selfishness  must  meet  its  doom ; 

Humbug  itself  must  die. 
Before  the  dukes  give  us  their  room 

'Stead  of  their  company. 
I  saw  a  vision  in  my  sleep. 
Of  Tamboff  com,  a  fearful  heap, 

And  Belgian  cattle  prime : — 
I  saw  the  last  of  ducal  race, 
Who  in  the  steamer  took  his  place, 

To  seek  a  foreign  clime. 

His  Grace  had  quite  a  bilious  air ; 

His  cheek  with  woe  was  wan  ; 
The  ducal  glories  centred  were, 

All  in  that  lonely  man ! 
Some  had  gone  to  Boulogne — ^the  hands 
Of  mortgagees  were  on  their  lands— 

To  Rome  and  Baden  some ; 
The  House  of  Peers  was  drear  and  dead, 
And  PuT%ch  himself  as  dull  as  lead. 

Now  that  the  dukes  were- dumb. 

Yet,  donkey-like,  that  lone  one  stood, 

In  seediness  still  high. 
And,  turning  on  the  pier  of  wood,. 

To  England  gave  good  bye ; 
Saying,  '*  Thou  hast  set,  my  country's  sun ! 
Thou  may 'at  shut  up— the  thing  is  done ; 

The  dukes  are  foro'd  to  go ; 
The  com  laws,  that  for  eighteen  years 
Have  kept  up  rents  and  paid  the  peers. 

Have  fallen  at  a  blow  ! 


'*  What  tho'  beneath  them  we  had  dearth, 

And  no  reward  for  skill  t 
What  tho'  the  tillers  of  the  earth 

Their  bellies  ne'er  could  fill  ? 
Henceforth,  to  men  in  toil  grown  grey. 
The  new  coat  with  iu  buttons  gay. 

No  ducal  hand  imparts — 
Henceforth  no  duke  shall  teach  the  throng. 
With  curry-powder  warm  and  strong. 

To  cheer  the  laborers'  hearts. 

"  But  I,  for  one,  won't  vote  supplies 

To  men  who  thus  conspire 
To  lower  the  duke  in  vulgar  eyes, 

And  poke  fun  at  the  squire. 
I  quit  my  country,  doomed  to  death  ; 
Hard  soil,  where  first  I  drew  my  breath  ; 

Where  long  I  ruled  the  roast ; 
I  '11  take  the  corn  laws  for  a  pall. 
And,  wrapping  them  around  me,  fall — 

Wept  hy  the  Morning  Post ! 

"Go,  John — ^the  steam  will  aoon  be  up, 

A  sandwich  I  would  taste  ; 
I  shall  be  too  sea-sick  to  sup— 

Unto  Sir  Robert,  haste  : 
Tell  that  man  to  his  brazen  face. 
Thou  saw 'at  the  last  of  ducal  race 

Quitting  this  classic  spot. 
Peel  and  potato-blight  defy 
To  make  him  hold  his  tongue,  or  try 

To  talk  aught  else  but  *  rot !' ''— Purn^'.. 
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HOW  THET  MANAGE  HATTBUI  HI  ^*m  HOBEL  REPUBLIC. 


HOW     THEY     mAjaQE     MATTERS     IN     "THE 
MODEL   REPUBUC." 

In  the  maeitt  doubtful  state  of  our  reTatloiis 
with  the  Ameriean  Repablic,  many  anxious  e^ 
are  of  coarse  beings  directed  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  inoch  speculation  excited  as  to  the  present 
policy  and  ultunate  designs  of  that  anomalous  and 
ambitions  f»eople.  Since  increased  facilities  of 
communication  have  brought  the  two  continents 
into  closer  union,  and  worded  their  respective 
inhabitants  more  frequent  opportnnities  of  observ- 
ing each  other's  political  and  social  arrangements, 
it  cannot,  we  think,  be  said  with  troth,  that  those 
of  the  United  States  have  risen  in  favor  with  the 
enlightened  minds  of  Europe,  least  of  all  with 
those  of  England.  For  the  obvious  foilings  of  that 
repablic  are  of  a  kind  eminently  adapted  to  shock 
minds  cast  in  the  European  mould;  while  her 
virtues,  however  appropriate  to  the  transatlantic 
soil  in  which  they  flourish,  do  not  either  so  readily 
suggest  themselves  to  the  notice  of  the  old  world, 
or,  when  fully  realised,  command  a  very  extraoiv 
dinary  degree  of  respect.  We  do  not  very  highly 
appreciate  the  liberty  which  appears  to  us  license, 
nor  the  equality  which  brings  with  it  neither  good 
manners  nor  good  morals,  nor  the  vast  materia] 
progress  which  occapies  the  energies  of  her  peo- 
ple, to  the  exclusion  of  more  elevating  pursuits. 
There  are  moreover  griefs  connected  with  the 
United  States  which  come  peculiarly  home  to 
British  interests  and  prejndices;  the  existence  of 
slavery,  for  instance,  in  its  most  revolting  form,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  their  institutions, 
and  to  the  very  letter  of  that  celebrated  declara- 
tion which  is  the  basis  of  all  their  governments ; 
the  repudiation  or  non-payments  of  debts  con- 
tracted for  the  purposes  of  public  works,  of  which 
they  are  every  day  reaping  the  advantages ;  and 
the  nnprincipled  invasion  of  our  Canadian  frontier 
by  their  citizens  during  the  late  disturbances  in 
that  colony.  Within  the  last  few  months,  more 
particularly,  they  have  committed  many  and  griev- 
ous offences  against  their  own  dignity,  the  peace 
of  the  world,  and  the  interests  of  Britain.  We 
Jiave  heard  their  chief  magistrate  defy  Christen- 
dom, and  inform  the  world  that  the  American. con- 
tinent is,  for  the  future,  to  be  held  as  in  fee- 
simple  by  the  United  States ;  we  have  seen  Texas 
forcibly  torn  from  feeble  Mexico,  and  the  negotia- 
tions on  the  subject  of  Oregon  brought  to  a  close 
by  a  formal  declaration,  that  the  American  title  to 
the  whole  of  it  is  "  clear  and  unquestionable." 
They  have  displayed,  in  the  conduct  of  their  for- 
eign relations  during  the  past  year,  a  vulgar  indif- 
fbrence  to  the  opinion  of  mankind,  and  an  over- 
weening estimate  of  their  own  power,  which  it  is 
at  once  ludicrous  and  painful  to  behold.  Nor  is 
there  reason  to  believe  that  these  blots  on  the 
^escutcheon  of  a  nation,  so  young  and  so  unembar- 
rassed, are  either  deeply  regretted  or  will  be 
speedily  efiaced.  We  see  no  reaction  of  national 
'Virtue  against  national  wronpfdoing.  For  the 
•cause  of  this  great  republic  is  not,  as  in  other 
tooantries,  de|)endent  upon  the  will  of  one  man,  or 
tthe  few  men,  who  are  charged  with  the  functions 
lof  government,  but  on  the  will  of  the  great  mass 
•of  the  people,  deliberately  and  frequently  ex- 
Tpressed.  The  rule  of  the  majority  is  in  America 
mo  fiction,  but  a  practical  reality  ;  and  the  folly  or 
^wisdom,  the  justice  or  injustice  of  her  public  acts, 
imay,  in  ordinary  times,  be  assumed  as  fair  expo- 


nents of  the  average  good  sense  and  monls  of  tiie 
bulk  of  her  citizens. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  charge  the  demecntie 
institutions  of  the  United  States  as  a  ciime  n^mi 
their  people,  or  who  think  that,  in  aepaiating 
themselves  from  the  British  erowii)  they  vera 
guilty  cf  a  deliberate  wickedness  whicli  has  yet  to 
be  expiated.  Whether  that  separation  was  fally 
justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  is  a  qoes- 
tion  upon  which  we  do  not  propose  to  enter ;  bat 
having  so  separated,  it  does  not  appear  tknx  any 
course  was  lefi  open  to  them  but  that  which  they 
have  puTsaed.  Through  the  negli^noe  of  the 
mother  country,  no  pains  had  been  taken  to  plant 
even  the  germs  of  British  institutions  in  her  Amer- 
ican colonies,  and  the  War  of  Independence  found 
them  already  in  possession  of  all,  and  more  than 
all,  of  the  democratic  elements  of  our  oonstitotion ; 
while  the  feeling  of  personal  sttaohment  to  the 
sovereign  had  died  out  through  distance  and  neg- 
lect, and  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  and  the 
church  was  altogether  npknown.  Even  in  Vir- 
ginia, where,  in  consequence  of  the  ezislence  of 
domestic  riavery  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  lavrs  of 
primogeniture  and  entail,  a  certain  aristocratical 
feeling  had  sprung  up,  a  jealousy  of  the  British 
crown  and  parliament  showed  itself  from  firsi  to 
last,  at  least  as  strongly  as  elsewhere ;  and  the 
ink  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  wis 
scarcely  dry,  before  those  laws  of  property  were 
repealed,  and  every  vestige  of  an  Established 
Church  swept  away.  Nothing  then  remaiBed,  m 
the  absenee  of  conservative  principles  and  tradi- 
tions, but  to  construct  their  government  upon  the 
broadest  basis  of  democracy ;  aceordin^y,  the 
triumph  of  that  principle  was  complete  from  the 
first.  The  genius  of  progressive  democracy  may 
have  removed  some  of  the  slender  barriers  with 
which  it  has  found  itself  accidentally  embarra^ed ; 
but  it  has  not  been  able  to  add  anything  to  the  force 
of  those  pithy  abstractions  which  were  endorsed 
by  the  most  respectable  chiefs  of  the  revolution, 
and  which  remain  to  sanctify  its  wildest  aspirations. 

All  men,  therefore,  in   America-^hat  ia,  ail 
white  men — are  '*  free  and  equal ;"  and  everything 
that  has  been  done  in  her  political  world  for  the 
last  half  century  has  gone  to  illustrate  and  cany 
out  this  somewhat  intractable  hypothesis.    Upon 
this  principle,  the  vote  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  with 
his  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  is  neutialized 
by  that  of  the  Irish  pauper  just  cast  upon  its 
shores.    The  millionaire  counts  one,  and  so  does 
the  dingy  unit  of  Erin,  though  the  former  counts 
for  himself,  and  the  latter  for  his  demagogue  and 
his  priest.    The  exclusion  of  women  and  negroes 
from  thi%  privilege  remains,  it  is  true,  a  hiaha 
valde  deflendus  by  the  choicer  spirits  of  the  democ- 
racy.   It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  system 
will  shortly  be  completed  by  the  addition  of  these 
new  constellations.    At  this  moment,  in  prospect 
of  a  convention  to  re-tinker  the  constitution,  two 
agitations  are  going  on  in  the  state  of  Nepr  JTink 
— one  to  secure  the  '*  Political  Rights  of  WomsD ;" 
the  other  to  extend  those  which  negroes,  noder 
certain  grievous  restrictions,  already  enjoy.    Tbe 
theory  of  virtual  representation  has  bera  'held  op 
to  these  two  classes  of  citiiens  vrith  as  little  suo- 
oess  as  to  our  own  radicala.     Both  negroes  tsd 
women  throw  themselves  upon  the  broad -fast  of 
their  common  humanity,  and  indignantly  demsp^ 
wherefore  a  black  skm  or  a  gentle  eex  should  ^ 
oualify  their  possessors  from  the  exercise  of  the 
dearest  privilege  of  freemen. 
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Now,  liowever  abenrd  this  system  may  appear 
to   118  in  the  abettact,  and  however  strongly  we 
sboiikl  reeist  its  applieatkni  to  our  own  politioal 
eaae,  we  believe,  as  we  said  before,  tnat  the 
Amenoans  have  -no  choice  in  the  matter  but  to 
imke  it  work  as  well  as  possible,  and  that  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  the  world,  as  well  as  for  their  own, 
tint  it  should  so  work.    The  preservation  of  peace, 
mnd  onr  commercial    relations  with  the  United 
States,  are  far  more  important  to  us  than  the  tri- 
umph of  an  idea.    We  are  quite-  content,  if  they 
will  permit  us,  to  remain  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  our  transatlantic   descendants,  and  to  see 
them  happy  and  prosperous  in  their  own  way. 
We  even  mink  it  fortunate  for  mankind  that  the 
principle  of  self-government  is  being  worked  out 
m  that  remote  region,  and  under  the  most  favora- 
ble circumstances,  in  order  that  the  civilized  world 
msy  take  note  thereof,  and  guide  itself  accordingly. 
It  is,  we  know,  a  fkvorite  theme  vrith  their  demiiC- 
go^es,  that  the  glory  and  virtue  and  happiness  of 
zankee-doodie-doo  have  inspired  the  powers  of 
the  rotten  old  world  with  the  deepestjealousy  am) 
hatied,  and  that  every  crown  m  Europe  pales 
before  the  lustre  of  that  unparalleled  conmderaey. 
Nodiing  can  be  wider  of  the  truth,  pleasing  as  the 
iHusion  may  he  to  the  self-love  of  the  most  vain- 
glorious people  under  the   sun.     The   prestige 
which  America  and  her  institutions  once  undouot- 
edlr  enjoyed  in  many  puts  of  Europe  is  rapidly 
Ikdmg  away,  as  each  successive  jxMt  brings  fresh 
.  erklenee  of  her  vices  and  her  folKes.    We  can, 
indeed,  recolloct  a  time  when  the  example  of  the 
model  repruUio  was  held  up  for  admiration  in  the 
most  respectable  quarters,  and  was  the  trump-card 
mt  every  gathering  of  radical  reformers.    But  new 
the  scene  is  changed— now,  *'  none  so  poor  to  do 
her  reverence . ' '    Even  chartist  and  sufiVage-men , 
Mr.'liiall  and  the  Northern  Star,  have  at  last 


"  forgnt  to  speak 

Thait  once  familiar  word." 

They  turn  from  her,  and  pass  away  as  gingerly  as 
the  chorus  in  the  Greek  play  from  the  purlieus  of 
tliose  ominous  goddesses — 

as  rqifiofitv  l^ytiy 
nal  7r<m'aft»i(l6ftM^ 

• 

Mr.  O'Connell  himself  can  ftnd  no  room  in  his 
capacious  aflhctions  for  men  who  repudiate  their 
dents,  bum  convents,  **  mob  the  finest  pisantry," 
and  keep  a  sixth  of  their  population  in  chains  in 
the  name  of  liberty ! 

If  **  the  great  unwashed*'  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  will  only  consent  to  send  men  to 
their  councils  of  moderately  pure  hearts  and  cfean 
hmids,  they  may  rest  assured  that  any  consphracy 
which  the  united  powers  of  kings,  nobles,  and 
priests  may  devise  against  them,  will  take  little  by 
Its  motion.  But  they  do  Just  the  reverse,  as*  we 
Shan  presently  show.  The  profligacT  of  their 
poUio  men  is  proverbial  throughont  the  Stales; 
aad  the  coarse  avidity  with  which  they  bid  against 
each  other  for  the  petty  spoils  of  office,  is  quite 
iaeomprehensiMe  to  an  European  spectator.  To 
**»ake  political  capital,"  as  their  slang  phrase 
gees,  for  themselves  or  pfrty,  the  most  obvious 
policy  of  the  eountry  is  disregarded,  the  plainest 
nqnirements  of  moralitj  and  common  s^nse  set 
wAe^  and  the  worst  impulses   of  the   people 


watched,  waited  on,  and  stimulated  into  madness. 
To  listen  to  the  debates  in  congress,  one  would 
think  the  sole  object  of  its  members  in  coming  to- 
gether, was  to  make  themselvea  and  their  country 
contemptible.  Owing  to  the  ran  lings  of  this 
august  body,  and  the  generally  unimportant  char- 
acter of  the  business  broueht  before  it,  little  is 
known  of  its  proceedings  in  Europe  except  through 
the  notices  of  some  passing  traveller.  But  its 
shame  does  not  consist  merely  or  chiefly  in  the  oe- 
casional  )bowie-koife  or  revolver  produced  to  clinch 
the  argument  of  some  ardent  western  member,  or 
even  the  unnoted  interchange  of  compliments  not 
usually  current  amongst  gentlemen.  Much  more 
deplorable  is  the  low  tone  of  morality  and  taste 
which  marks  their  proceedings  from  first  to  last, 
the  ruffian-like  denunciations,  the  puerile  rants, 
the  sanguinary  sentiments  poured  forth  day  by 
day  without  check  or  censure.  This  is  harsh 
language,  hot  they  shall  be  judged  out  of  their 
own  mouths.  We  have  before  us  a  file  of  the 
Omgressiontd  Globe^  the  official  record  of  the  de- 
bates in  both  houses,  extending  from  December  19 
to  January  15.  During  this  period  the  Oregon 
question  was  called  up  nearly  every  day,  and  we 
propose  to  give  some  specimens,  verbatim  et  lUetth 
tifitf  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  discussed. 
We  shall  give  notices  of  the  speakers  and  their 
constituents  as  we  go  along,  to  show  that  the  mad- 
ness is  not  confined  to  one  particular  place  or 
party,  but  is  common  to  whig  and  democrat,  to  the 
representatives  Of  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  of  the 
western  states.  Most  of  our  European  readers 
will,  we  think,  agree  with  us,  that,  considering 
the  entire  absence  of  provocation,  and  the  infinitely 
trivial  nature  of  the  matter  in  dispute,  these  rhetor* 
ieal  flourishes  are  without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  civilized  senates. 

What  is  commonly  called  Oregon,  is  a  strip  of 
indifllbrent  territory  betwixt  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  separated  from  both 
the  American  and  British  possessions  by  an  arid' 
wilderness  of  great  extent,  by  many  thousands  of 
miles  of  tempestooua  navigation,  via  Cape  Horn. 
Since  1818,  the  claims  of  both  parties  to  this  region 
have  been  allowed  to  lie  in  abeyance  under  a  con- 
vention of  joint  occupancy,  if  the  advantages  en- 
joyed in  common  by  a  handfbl  of  traders  and  trap- 
pers of  both  nations  can  be  so  called.  Thesettlerii 
from  both  countries  are  still  numbered  by  hundrede,- 
and  the  soil  is  very  ill  adapted  to  agricultural  pui^ 
poses ;  in  short,  it  is  the  last  thing  in  the  woirld 
that  a  decent  nation  would  get  into  a  passion  about. 
Still,  as  the  previous  administration  had  gained^ 
much  glory  by  completing  the  robbery  of  Texas 
from  Mexico,  Mr.  Polk  has  thought  fit  to  illustrate 
his  by  an  attempt  to  squeeze  and  bully  the  sterner 
majesty  of  England.  Accordingly,  in  his  message, 
he  boasts  of  having  ofiTered  less  favorable  terms 
than  his  predecessors ;  and  these  being  of  couna' 
reiected,  retires  with  dignity  upon  the  completeness 
of  the  Ameriean  title,  and  intimates  that  the  time 
is  at  hand  when  the  rights  of  his  eountir  must  be' 
asserted,  if  necessary,  by  the' sword.  All  this  w 
new  light  to  all  the  parties  concerned ;  this  tem- 
pest in  a  tea-pot  is  of  Mr.  Polk's  own  particulaar 
brewrag ;  the  real  Oregon  beit)|  a  little  politicid' 
capital,  as  aforesaid,  for  himself.  So  fir  he  has 
been  eminently  successfol,  for  the  fierce  democracy 
howls  forth  its  applause  upon  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress, in  manner  and  form  as  foUoweth : — 

Mr.  Cass,  Democraiic  senator  from  MichigMf, 
ao  insoheni  western  state,  opened  the  ball  on  the 
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l^of  December.  He  is  said  tp  aspire  to  the 
p)««id6ntial  chair,  and  is  already  a  full  general  of 
xniUtia.  We  gi?e  him  his  civil  title,  however, 
b^ause  we  find  him  so  set  down  in  the  Globe, 
which  knows  best  what  the  military  one  is  worth. 
*Th^re  is  nothing  remarkable  in  his  speech,  except 
th$  fuss  which  he  makes  about  national  honor.  He 
may  find  it  lying  in  the  ditch,  much  nearer  home 
than  -Oregon — 
,  *f  As  to  receding,  it  is  neither  to  be  discussed 
tipi;  thought  of.  I  refer  to  it  but  to  denounce  it — a 
d^unciation  which  will  find  a  response  in  every 
American  bosom.  Nothing  is  ever  gained  by 
national  pusillanimity.  The  country  which  seeks  to 
pMrchase  temporary  security  by  yielding  to  unjust 
pretensions,  buys  present  ease  at  the  expense  of 
permanent  honor  and  safety.  It  sows  the  wind  to 
reap  the  whirlwind. ,  I  have  said  elsewhere  what  I 
repeat  here,  that  it  is  better  to  fight  for  the  first 
inch  of  national  territory  than  for  the  last.  It  is 
better  to  defend  the  croor-sill  than  the  hearth- 
atone — ^the  porch  than  the  altar.  National  charac- 
ter is  a  richer  treasure  than  gold  or  silver,  and  exer^ 
cises  a  moral  influence  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
which  if  not  power  itself^  iis  its  surest  ally.  Thus 
far,  ours  is  untarnished!  **  &c. 

.  This  statement  of  the  relative  value  of  '<  national 
character"  as  compared  with  the  precious  metals, 
will  be  ver^  edifying  to  the  creditors  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Sener,  Democratic  senator  from  Arkansas,, 
another  insolvent  western  state,  is  a  still  richer 
representative  of  the  majesty  of  the  American  sen- 
ate. This  state  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  bowie- 
knife,  revolver,  and  Judge  Lynch  rigime,  and  Mr. 
S.'s  education  in  these  particulars  does  not  appear 
tp  have  been  neglected. 

"It  has  been  her  (Great  Britain's)  bullying  that 
has  secured  for  her  the  respect  of  all  Europe.  She 
is  a  court-house  buUy;  and  in  her  bullying,  in  my 
opinion,  lies  all  her  strength.  Sl<)w,  she  must  be 
forced  to  recede ;  and  like  any  of  our  western  bul- 
fo,  tpho,  when  once  conquered',  can  be  kicked  by 
everybody,  from  one  end  6f  the  country  to  the  other, 
England  will,  in  case  she  do  not  recede  from  her 
position  on  this  question,  receive  once  more  that 
salutary  lesson  which  we  have  on  more  than  one 
Ooc|9Lsion  already  taught  her."      •        •        • 

<*  I  should  like  very  much  indeed  to  hear  any 
one  get  on  the  stump,  in  my  part  of  the  country, 
sir,  and  undertake  to  tell  us  that  the  President  had 
established  our  claima  to  Oregon,  and  made  it  as 
plain  as  the  avenue  leading  to  the  White  House  ; 
but  inasmuch  as  there  is  great  danger  that  Great 
Britain  may  capture  our  ships,  and  hum  our  cities 
and  towns,  it  is  very  improper  for  us  to  give  notice 
that  we  will  insist  upon  our  claim.  I  need  hardly 
say  tluU  such  a  one,  if  he  could  be  found,  would  be 
summarily  treated  as  a  traitor  to  his  country, ^^  *  * 

No  doubt  of  it.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Serier  can- 
not think  of  arbitration,  because — 

*<  When  I  see  such  billing  and  cooing  betwixt 
France  and  England ;  and  when  I  think  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  may  not  desire  to  have  so  near  his 
territory  a  set  of  men  who  read  Pmne's  Rights  of 
Man,  and  whistle  <  Yankee-doodle,'  I  feel  disposed 
to  settle  the  matter  at  once  by  force  of  gunpow- 
der. I  consider  the  President  acted  wisely — very 
wisely—in  keeping  the  case  in  its  present  position, 
and  in  giving  intimation  of  taking  possession  ader 
twelve  months'  notice,  and  then  to  hold  it.  Yes, 
sir,  to  hold  it  by  the  force  of  that  rascally  influ- 
ence called  pnpowder.  That's  my  opinion. 
These  are  plain  commonsense  obeervations  which 
I  have  oflfered." 


What  a  bve  of  a  senator!  We  pot  it  to  tte 
house  of  lords — have  they  anything  to  show  like 
untolhis  nobleman  of  the  woods? — We  wiU  now, 
with  the  permission  of  our  readers,  introduce  them 
for  a  few  moments  to  the  house  of  representatives. 
Mr.  Douglas,  a  Democratic  representative  from 
lllinioe,  another  insolvent  western  state,  wants  la 
know  wbv  Great  Britain  should  not  be  bnUied  as 
well  as  Mexico. 

*'  He  did  hope  that  there  would  be  no  dodging 
on  this  Oregon  question.  Yes;  that  there  would 
be  no  dodging  on  the  Oregon  question  ;  that  then 
would  he  no  delav.  There  was  great  apprehen- 
sion of  war  here,  last  year— but  of  war  with  Mex- 
ico instead  of  Great  Britain ;  and  they  had  found 
men  brave,  and  furious  in  their  bravery,  in  defy- 
ing Mexico  and  her  allies,  England  and  France, 
who  now  had  an  awful  horror  in  prospect  of  a  war 
with  Great  Britain.  He  (Mr.  B.)  had  felt  pretty 
brave  last  year  with  reference  to  Mexico  and  her 
allies,  and  he  felt  equally  so  now.  He  believed  if 
we  wished  to  avoid  a  war  upon  this  Oregon  ques- 
tion, the  only  way  we  could  avoid  it  was  preparing 
to  give  them  the  best  fight  we  had  on  hemd.  The 
contest  would  be  a  bloodless  one ;  we  should  avoid 
war,  for  the  reason  that  Groat  Britain  knows  too 
well :  if  she  had  war  about  Oregon,  farewell  to 
her  Canada." 

Our  next  extract  will  be  from  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Adams,  a  whig  representative  from,  we  regret  to 
say,  Massachusetts,  which  is  in  every  respect  the 
pattern' state  of  the  Union.  We  are  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  in  this  single  case  the  orator  does  not 
represent  the  feelinge  of  the  majority  of -his'  coo- 
stituents.  Mr.  Adams  has  filled  the  presidential 
chair,  and  other  high  oflk^s ;  and,  while  secieury 
of  state,  permitted  himself  to  say,  on  a  piiblio  occa- 
sion, thai  the  madness  of  George  the  Third  was  a 
divine-  infliction  for  4ie  course  that  monarch  had 
pursued  towards  the  United  States.  The  ruling 
passions  of  his  life  are  said  to  be,  hatred  to  Eng- 
land and  to  his  southern  brethren ;  and  he  thiaks 
that  war  would  gratify  both  these  malignant  crot- 
chets at  once,  as  the  rormer  would,  in  that  cootio- 
ffency,  lose  Canada,  and  the  latter  their  slaves. 
He  urges  that  notice  to  terminate  the  conventioa 
of  joint  occupation  should  be  given,  and  then  ob- 
serves— 

'*  We  would  only  say  to  Great  Britain,  after 
negotiating  twenty  odd  years  under 'that  conven- 
tion, we  do  not  choose  to  negotiate  any  longer  is 
this  way.  We  choose  to  take  possession  of  our 
own,  and  then,  if  we  have  to  settle  what  is  oor 
own,  or  whether  any  portion  belongs  to  you,  we 
may  negotiate.  We  might  negotiate  after  taking 
possession.  That  was  the  military  way  of  dmng 
business.  L  was  the  way  in  which  Fredrick  II.  «f 
Prusna  had  negotiated  with  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria for  Silesia.  fHere  Mr.  A.  gave, an  account  of 
the  interview  of  Frederick  the  Great  with  the  Aot- 
trian  minister,  and  of  the  fact  of  Frederick  having 
sent  his  troops  to  take  possession  of  that  provisoe 
the  very  day  that  he  had  sent  his  minister  toYieana 
to  negotiate  for  it.]  Then  we  should  have  oat 
elbows  clear,  and  could  do  as  we  pleased.  It  did 
not  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  va 
should  take  possession;  but  he  hoped  it  wosld 
follow  as  aironsequenCe,  and  a  very  immediate  obs. 
But  whether  we  give  the  notice  or  not,  it  did  sst 
necessarily  draw  after  it  hostilitv  or  war.  If  Grtat 
Briuin  cbose  to  uke  it  ss  an  indication  of  bostilitj, 
and  then  to  commence  hostilities,  why,  we  had 
been  tdd  that  there  would  be  but  one  heart  in  tbit 
country ;  and  God  Almighty  grant  it  night  be  to! 
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MfAhM  war  eome^wkich  Crod  forbid !  and  of.which,' 
hy  the  way,  he  had  do  apprehension  whatevei^ 
h»  hoped  the  whole  country  would  go  into  it  with 
«>Qe  heart  and  one  mighty  hand  ;  and,  if  that  were 
done,  he  presumed  the  question  between  us  and 
Great  Britain  would  not  last  long ;  neither  Oregon, 
nor  any  country  north  of  this  latitude,  would  long 
lemaio  to  Great  Britain.  Strong  as  was  his  moral 
aTersion  to  war,  modem  war  and  m*ilitary  establish- 
ments, then,  if  he  should  have  the  breath  of  life  at 
the  time  when  the  war  commences,  he  hoped  he 
riiould  be  able  and  willing  to  go  as  far  in  any  sac- 
rifices necessary  to  make  the  war  successful,  as 
mnj  member  of  that  house.  He  could  say  no  more." 
This  profligate  drivel  is  uttered  by  the  Nestor 
of  the  commonwealth,  an  infirm  old  man,  with  one 
loot  in  the  grave.  In  order,  however,  to  make  the 
coarse  pursued  by  this  gentleman  and  the  next 
speaker  intelligible  to  the  English  reader,  we  may 
explain  that,  by  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the 
aouthem  states  have  a  majority  of  votes  in  Con- 
gress ;  the  northern  sutes  are  therefore  indififerent 
about  war  for  Oregcin,  and  the  abolitibnists  among 
them  frantic  for  it,  in  order  that  their  domestic  bal- 
mace  of  power  may  be  restored.  Mr.  Giddings,  a 
»  avAt^  representative  from  Ohio,  and  a  red-hot  abo- 
litionist, indulges  in  the  following  moat  wicked 
and  treasonable  remarks  :— 

'*  This  policy  of  adding  territory  to  our  original 
iroTernment  is  the  offspring  of  the  south.  They 
bave  forced  it  upon  the  northern  democracy.  Their 
objects  and  ends  are  now  answered.  Texas  is 
admitted.  They  have  now  attained  their  object, 
and  now  require  the  party  to  face  about — to  stop 
abort,  and  leave  the  power  of  the  nation  in  their 
hands.  They  now  see  before  them  the  black  regi- 
menis  of  the  West  India  islands  landed  on  their 
shores.  They  now  call  to  mind  the  declarations  of 
British  statesmen,  that  a  war  with  the  United  States 
will  be  a  war  of  emandpalion.  They  now  see  before 
them  servile  insurrections  which  torment  their  imagi- 
nations ;  murder f  rapine,  and  bloodshed,  now  dance 
brfore  their  affrighted  visions.  Well,  sir,  J  say  to 
ihem,  this  is  your  policy,  not  mine.  You  have  pre- 
pared the  cup,  ana  I  will  press  it  to  your  lips  till 
the  very  dregs  shall  be  drained.  Let  no  one  misun' 
derstand  me.  Let  no  one  say  I  desire  a  slave  insur- 
rection; but,  sir,  I  doubt  not  that  hundreds  ofthour 
sands  of  honest  and  patriotic  hearts  will  laugh  at 
four  calamity,  and  mock  when  your  fear  cometh. 
No,  sir;  should  a  servile  insurrection  take  place, 
should  massacre  and  blood  mark  the  footsteps  of  those 
who  have  for  ages  been  oppressed — my  prayer  to  God 
shall  be  that  justice — stem,  unalterable  justice-^may 
be  awarded  to  the  master  and  the  slave !^^  *  * 
"^  war  with  England  in  the  present  state  of  the 
two  nations  must  inevitably  place  in  our  possession 
the  Canadas,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  BruTUwick, 
Six  states  will  be  added  to  the  northern  portion  of 
the  union,  to  restore  the  balance  (f  power  to  the  free 
states.  *  *  I  demand  of  you  not  to  leave  the  nation 
in  its  present  state  of  subjugation  to  the  south  I 
win  vote  to  give  you  the  means  of  doing  su,^*  &c. 

We  hold  up  the  ferocious  cant  of  this  mock 
philanthropist  to  the  scorn  of  all  good  men,  whe- 
ther in  Europe  or  America.  So,  because  "  the 
domestic  institution"  of  his  happy  land  is  not  to 
the  taste  of  this- Giddings,  thousands  of  white  men 
are  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  each  other's  blood, 
and  England,  the  great  champion  of  the  negro 
nee,  at  her  own  expanse,. is  to  be  driven  by  force 
of  arms  out  of  Oregon.,  It  is  consoling,  however, 
to  find  at  last  by  their  own  cpofeaaion,  that  there  is 
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a  .weak  place — and  a  very  weak  one  too — ^in  ' 
area  of  freedom." 

besides  the  acquisition  of  Canada,  which  is  put 
down. on  all. hands  as  a  *'  gone  'coon,"  other  bril- 
liant results  are  to  ensue  from  the  possession  of 
Oregon.  Mr/Ingersoll,  .(toAi^,)  "  a  drab-colored 
man,"  from  I^ehusylvania — '*  nattered  himself  that 
two  years  would  not  elapse  before  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese — ^sober,  iudusirious,  and  excellent  people 
— would  be  attracted  there  tu  settle.  It  was  only 
a  short  voyage  aciross  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Millions 
of  those  starving  workmen  who,  in  point  of  sobri- 
ety, industry,  and  capai^ity,  were  among  the  best  in 
the  world — workmen  from  every  isle  in  the  Pacific 
— men  able  to  outwork  the  English,  would  flock 
there." 

In  the  same  fine  strain  of 'prophecy ,  Mr.  Darragh, 
another  ^^drab,"  of  the  Democratic  school,  ob- 
serves— 

"  He  was  one  of^those'.who  believed  that  there 
were  men  now  here,  who  might  yet  live  to  see  a 
continuous  railroad  extending  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  to  the  Atlantic.  The  country  would 
soon  be  filled  with  a  dense  population » and  would 
eventually  control  the  China  trade,  and  affect  the 
whole  commerce  of  the.Pacific.  He  trusted  in  God 
there  would  be  a  beginning  of  this  end.  He  trusted 
that  this  government  would  say  to  the  despotisma 
of  Europe^— Stay  on  your  own  side  of  the  water, 
and  do  not  attempt  to  iatefmeddle  with  the  balance 
of  power  on  this  continent. .  He  believed  it  to  be 
the  design  of  God  that  our  free  institutions,  or 
institntions  like  ours,  should  eventually  cover  this 
whole  continent — a  consummation  which  could  not 
but  afllect  every  part  of  the  world,  and  the  prospect 
of  which  ought  to  fill  with  joy  the  heart  of  every 
philanthropic  man !" 

But  it  won't  till  you  've  paid  your  debts,  O  Dar- 
ragh! 

Mr.  Baker,  (whig,)  another  insolvent  from  Illi- 
nois, is  verr  rich  and  rapacious — 

*'  He  (Mr.  B.)  went  for  the  whole  of  Oregon ; 
for  every  grain  of  sand  that  sparkled  in  her  moon- 
light, and  every  pebble  on  its  wave-worn  strand. 
It  was  ours — all  ours ;  ours  by  treaty,  ours  by  di»- 
covery  *  *  There  was  such  a  thing  as  destiny 
for  this  American  race — a  destiny  that  would  yet 
appear  upon  the  great  chart  of  human  history.  It 
was  already  fulfilling,  and  that  >yas  a  reason  why 
we  could  now  refuse  to  Great  Britain  that  which 
we  had  ofiTered  her  in  1818  and  1824.  Reasons 
existed  now  in  our  condition,  which  did  not  exist 
then.  Who  at  that  time  could  have  divined  that 
our  boundary  was  to  be  extended  to  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  if  not  to  Zacatecas,  to  Potosi,  to  California! 
No,  we  had  a  destiny,  and  Mr.  B.  felt  it."  *  * 
'*  Cuba  was  the  tongue  which  God  had  placed  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  dictate  commercial  law  to  all 
who  sought  the  Caribbean  Sea.  And  England 
was  not  to  be  allowed  to  take  Cuba  or  hold  Ore- 
gon, because  we,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  had 
spread,  were  spreading,  ana  intend  to  spread,  and 
should  spread,  and  go  on  to  spread/^*  •  •  ct  -^^ 
Speaker,  if  from  this  claim  an  echq  shall  come 
back,  it  may  not  come  from  Oregon,  but  it  will 
come  from  the  Canadas.  Sir,  it  will  be  *  the  last 
echo  of  a  host  overthrown.'  The  British  power 
will  be  swept  from  this  continent  forever;  and 
though  she  may,  Mike  the  sultan  son,  struggle 
upon  the  fiery  verge  of  heaven,'  she  must  yield  at 
last  to  the  impulses  of  freedom,  and  to  the  touch 
of  that  destiny  which  shall  crash  her  power  in  the 
western  hemiaphere ! " 
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This  may  be  considered  bad  to  beat ;  yet,  in  oar 
opinion,  a  choice  spirit  from  Missouri,  Sims  by 
name,  does  it — 

"It  is  so  common  on  this  floor,  for  inexperi 
enced  members  to  make  apologies  for  their  em- 
barrassment,  that  I  will  not  offer  any  for  mine.  ] 
find  some  difliculty  in  getting  along  with  all  the 
qaestions  that  may  be  raised  by  the  north  or  by  the 
south,  and  by  lawyers,  and  by  metaphysicians,  and 
learned  doctors  who  abound  here,  that  I  shadl  be 
slow  in  getting  along.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
gentlemen  will  keep  cool,  and  suffer  me  to  get 
through."    •    •    * 

Certainly,  Sims^— there  is  no  false  modesty,  you 
win  observe,  in  this  good  Sims.  He  thus  defines 
his  position. 

"  T  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  what  ban- 
n6r  I  fight  under.  It  is  for  Oregon,  all  or  none^ 
now  or  never !  Not  only  /  mysef,  but  all  my  own 
people  whom  I  represent,  will  stand  up  to  this 
motto.  Around  that  will  we  rally,  and  for  it  will 
we  fiffht,  tiU  the  British  lion  shall  trail  in  the  dust. 
The  lion  has  cowered  before  us  before.  Talk  of 
vjhipping  this  nation  f  Though  not,  sir,  brought 
up  in  the  tented  field,  nor  accustoixied  to  m^ke  war 
an  exercise,  and  do  not  so  nkuch  thirst!  for  martial 
renown  as  to  desire  to  witness  such  a  war,  yet  I 
cannot  fear  it,  nor  doubt  its  success.'* 

A  touching  episode  in  the  life  of  Sims ! — 

*•  When  I  was  a  boy,  sir — a  small  boy — in 
1815, 1  was  with  my  father  in  church  where  he 
was  oflTering  his  prayers  to  the  Almighty,  and  it 
was  then  that  the  news  of  the  victory  of  New 
Orleans  was  brought  to  the  spot.  I  never  felt  so 
happy,  sir,  as  at  that  moment.  At  that  moment 
my  love  of  country  commeuced,  aAd  from  that  hour 
it  has  increased  more  and  more  every  year ;  and  I 
shall  be  ever  ready  to  peril  everything  in  my 
power  for  the  ffood  of  my  country.  Still,  t  am 
for  the  whole  or  Oregon,  and  for  nothing  else  but 
the  whole;  and  in  dgence  of  it  I  will  wmngly  see 
every  river,  from  its  mottntain  source  to  the  ocean, 
reddened  with  the  blood  of  the  contest.  Talk  about 
this  country  being  whipped!  The  thing  is  impossi- 
ble /  Why  did  not  Great  Britain  whip  us  long  ago, 
if  she  could?"  •  •  •  •  "1  shall  lose  as 
much  as  any  one  in  a  war — I  do  not  mean  in 
vroperty— 'hut  I  have  a  wife  and  children,  and  I 
love  them  with  all  the  heart  and  soul  that  I  pos- 
sejis.  No  one  can  love  his  family  more  than  I  do 
mine,  unless  a  stronger  intellect  may  give  him 
more  strength  of  affection ;  and  my  family  will  be 
exposed  to  the  merciless  savages,  who  will  as  ever 
become  the  allies  of  Great  Britain  in  any  war.  But 
still,  sir,  my  people  on  the  frontier  will  press  on  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  fight  for  Oregon. 
I  am  not  sure  but  I  will  go  myself,'^ 

The  feelings  of  the  female  Sims,  and  all  the 
little  Simses,  on  reading  that  last  sentence !  We 
shudder  to  think  of  it.    Sims,  however,  has  made 

Xhis  mind  that  the  exploit  is  no  great  matter 
r  all. 

*'  It  was  said  that  the  route  to  Oregon  was  im- 
practicable, and  that  it  was  beset  with  dangerous 
enemies,  and  that  we  could  not  send  troops  over  to 
Oregon,  nor  provisions  to  feed  them.  Now,  sir, 
we  of  Missouri  can  fit  out  ten  thousand  wagon- 
loads  of  provisions  for  Oregon,  and  ten  thousand 
wafon-boys  to  drive  them,  who-^  with  their  wagon- 
whps,  will  beat  and  drive  off  aH  the  British  and 
Indians  thai  they  find  in  their  way," 

The  peroration  of  this  harangue  is,  perhaps, 
the  funniest  part  of  it  all,  but  want  of  space  com- 


pels us  to  omit  it.  We  let  Sims  drop  with  gml 
reluctance,  and  pass  over  several  minor  luminaries 
who  are  quite  unworthy  to  follow  in  bis  wake. 
Now,  ladies  and  geutlemen,  we  are  about  to  intro- 
duce to  you  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  Democratic  represen- 
tative from  Indiana — a  very  insolvent  Western 
state,  and  a  celebrated  **  British  or  any  other  lion*' 
tamer. 

**  Sir,  (says  Mr.  K.)  when  the  British  lion,  or 
any  other  lion,  lies  down  in  our  path,  we  will  not 
travel  round  the  world  in  blood  and  fire,  bat  will 
make  him  leave  that  lair."    •    ♦    • 

After  this  mysterious  announcemeot,  he  in- 
quires— 

**  Shall  we  pause  in  our  career,  or  retrace  our 
steps,  because  the  British  lion  has  chosen  to  place 
himself  in  our  path  t  Has  our  blood  already  be- 
come so  pale,  that  we  should  tremble  at  the  roar 
of  the  king  of  beasts  t  We  will  not  go  out  of  our 
way  to  seek  a  conflict  with  him  ;  but  if  he  cross 
our  path,  and  refuses  to  move  at  a  peaceful  com- 
mand, he  will  run  his  nose  on  the  talons  of  the 
American  eaele,  and  his  blood  will  spout  as  front  a 
harpooned  whale.  The  spectators  who  look  upon  the 
struggle  may  prepare  to  hear  a  crash,  as  if  the  very 
ribs  of  nature  had  broke!"    •    •    • 

Once  more  into  the  lion — or  lioness — for  it  does 
not  appear  exactly  which  this  time  ! 

"  We  are  one  people  and  one  country,  and  have 
one  interest  and  one  destiny,  which,  if  we  five  np 
to,  though  it  may  not  free  us  to  follow  the  Britim 
Hon  round  the  world  in  blood  ana  slavery,  will  end 
in  her  expulsion  from  this  continent,  which  Arrests 
not  upon  but  to  pollute  !" 

Mr.  Kennedy's  solicitude  for  the  rising  genera- 
tion is  very  touching — 

''  Where  shall  we  find  room  for  all  our  people, 
unless  we  have  Oregon  t  What  shall  we  oo  with 
all  those  little  white-headed  boys  and  girls — God 
bless  them ! — that  cover  the  Mississippi  valley,  as 
the  flowers  cover  the  western  prairies  ?*' 

In  order  to  show  the  truly  awful  and  more  than 
Chinese  populousness  of  this  ancient  state  of  Indi- 
ana, which  was  admitted  into  the  Union  so  long 
ago  as  1816,  we  may  observe  that  its  superficial 
extent  is  thirty-six  thousand  square  miles,  or 
twenty-Khree  millions  and  forty  thousand  acres. 
The  population  fn  1840,  black  and  white  all  told, 
amounted  to  the  astounding  number  of  six  hnndred 
and  eighty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  aixty- 
six,  or  about  one-third  of  that  of  London  !  The 
adjoining  states  of  Illinois  and  Missouri  are  still 
less  densely  peopled. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  opinions  touching  the  Biitirii 
government— 

**  Cannibal-like,  it  fed  one  part  of  its  snbjeels 
upon  the  other.  She  drinks  the  blood  and  sweat, 
and  tears  the  sinews  of  its  laboring  millions  to  feed 
a  miserable  aristocracy.  England  is  now  seen 
standing  in  the  twilight  of  her  glory  ;  but  a  sharp 
vision  may  see  written  upon  her  walls,  the  wan- 
ing that  Daniel  interpreted  for  the  Babylonish  king 
— '  Mene,  mene,  tekel,  upharsin  !'" 

We  cannot  help  the  confusion  of  genders.  It  '• 
80  writ  down  in  the  Qlcbe,  ss  are  all  our  qnottir 
tions — verbatim.  Here  comes  a  fine  "  death  or 
glory"  blast— 

'<  Why  is  it  that,  after  all,  we  should  so  dieid 
the  shock  of  wart  We  all  have  to  die,  whether 
in  our  beds  or  in  the  battle-field.  Who  of  you  aO, 
when  roused  by  the  clangor  of  GabriePs  tmmp, 
would  not  rather  appear  in  oR  the  bloom  of  youth, 
hearing  upon  your  front  the  scar  of  the  deatk^wemwd 
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Itemed  m  defmee  q/  your  eouiUry^M  right,  than 
with  th€  wrinkled  front  of  dishonored  ager^ 

Hoom  f^Only  one  moTe  quotation  from  Ken- 
nedT«  and  that  becanse  it  pennits  as  to  uke  a  last 
Ibna  look  at  Sims,  who  reappears,  for  a  moment, 
like  a  meteor  on  the  scene  of  his  past  glories ! 

**Wa8  it  not  a  burning,  blistering,  withering 
shame  that  the  cross  of  St.  George  should  be  found 
^fiooHng  on  American  soilV^  [Here  Mr.  L.  H. 
Sims  exclaimed,  '*  Yes,  and  it  will  blister  on  our 
ioreheads  like  the  mark  of  Cain  !"] 

Mr.  Hamlin,  a  Democratic  representative  from 
Maine,  one  of  the  pattern  New  England  states,  is 
not  far  behind  his  Western  brethren — 

"  Their  progress  was  as  certain  as  destiny.  He 
could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  idea,  that  our  flag 
was  destined  tcr  shed  its  lustre  over  every  hill  and 
plain  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and  on  every  stream 
that  mingles  with  the  Pacific.  What  would 
monarchical  institutions  do— what  would  Wrants 
do— in  this  age  of  improvement — this  age  ofsUam 
and  lightning  f  The  still  small  voice  in  our  legis^ 
lative  nails  and  seminaries  of  learning,  would  soon 
be  reechoed  in  distant  lands.  Should  we  fold  our 
arms  and  refuse,  under  all  these  circumstances,  to 
discharge  our  duty!  No;  let  us  march  steadily 
op  to  this  duty,  and  discharge  it  like  men ; 

*  And  the  gun  of  our  nation's  natal  day 

At  the  rise  and  set  of  sun. 
Shall  boom  frbm  thd  far  north-east  away 

To  the  vales  of  Oregon. 
And  ships  on  the  seashore  lufiTand  tack, 
And  send  the  peal  of  triumph  back.'  " 

.  Mr.  Stanton,  a  democratic  representative  from 
the  slave  state  of  Tennessee — Polk's  own — ob- 
serves, that  war  about  Oregon 

**  Would  be  another  crime  of  fearful  magnitude 
added  to  that  already  mountainous  mass  of  fraud 
and  havoc  by  which  England  has  heretofore  ex- 
tended her  power,  and  by  which  she  now  main- 
tains it.  Did  some  gentlemen  say  that  her  crimes 
toere  represented  hy  a  vast  oyramid  of  human  skulls  ? 
I  say,  sir,  rather  by  a  huge  pyramid  of  human 
hearts,  living,  yet  bleeding  in  agony,  as  they  are 
torn  from  the  reeking  bosoms  of  the  toiling,  fight- 
ingmillions,** 

Peace,  this  person  observes,  is  rather  nearer  his 
heart  than  anything  else,  but 

*'  If  she  must  depart,  if  she  is  destined  to  take 
her  sad  flight  from  earth  to  heaven  again,  then 
welcome  the  black  tempest  of  war.  Welcome  its 
terrors,  its  privations,  its  wounds,  its  deaths !  We 
will  sternly  bare  our  bosoms  to  its  deadliest  shock, 
and  trust  in  God  for  the  result.*' 

After  all  this,  our  readers  will  be  little  surprised 
to  find  that  a  Mr.  Gordon,  from  the  rich  and  par- 
tially civilized  state  of  New  York,  whose  com- 
mercial relations  with  us  are  of  such  magnitude 
and  importance,  makes  an  ass  of  himself  with  the 
best  of  them. 

**  The  next  war  with  Great  Britain  will  expel 
her  from  this  continent.  Though  a  peace-loving 
people,  we  are,  when  aroused  m  defensive  war- 
fare, the  most  warlike  race  ever  clad  in  armor. 
Let  war  come,  if  it  will  come,  boldly  and  firmly 
will  we  meet  its  shock,  and  roll  back  its  wave  on 
the  fast  anchored  isle  of  Britain,  and  dash  its  furi- 
ous flood  over  those  who  raised  the  storm,  but 
could  not  direct  its  course.  In  a  just  war,  as  this 
would  be  on  our  part,  the  sound  of  the  clarion 
would  be  the  sweetest  music  that  could  greet  our 
ears  !  *  *  *  /  abhor  and  detest  the  British 
goffemmenU    Would   to  God   that   the  British 


people,  the  Irish,  the  Scotch,  the  Welsh,  and  the 
English,  would  rise  up  in  rebellion,  sponge  out  the 
national  debt,  confiscate  the  land,  and  sell  it  in 
small  parcels  amonff  the  people.  Never  in  the 
world  will  they  reach  the  protmsed  land  of  equal 
rights,  exceft  through  a  red  sea  of  blood.  Let 
Great  Britam  declare  war,  and  I  fervently  hope 
that  the  British  people,  at  least  the  Irish,  will 
seize  the  occasion  to  rise  and  assert  their  indepen- 
dence. •  •  •  I  again  repeat,  that  I  abhor  that 
government ;  lohhor  that  purse-proud  and  pampered 
aristocracy,  with  its  bloated  pension-list,  whicn  for 
centuries  past  has  wrung  its  oeingfrom  the  toU,  the 
sweat,  and  the  blood  of  that  people,^* 

Mr.  Bunkerboff,  from  Ohio,  and  his  people — 

**  Would  a  great  deal  rather  fight  Great  Britain 
than  some  other  powers,  for  we  do  not  love  her. 
We  hear  much  said  about  the  ties  of  our  common 
language,  or  common  origin,  and  our  common 
'recollections,  binding  us  together.  But  I  say,  we 
do  not  love  Great  Britain  at  all;  at  least  my  people 
do  not,  and  I  do  not.  A  common  language  !  It 
has  been  made  the  vehicle  of  an  incessant  torrent 
of  abuse  and  misrepresentation  of  our  men,  our 
manners,  and  our  institutions,  and  even  our  women 
— it  might  be  vulgar  to  designate  onr  plebeian 
girls  as  ladies — have  not  escaped  it ;  and  all  this 
is  popular,  and  encouraged  in  high  places." 

Mr.  Chipman,  from  Michigan,  thus  whistles 
Yankee-doodle,  with  the  usual  thorough-base 
accompaniment  of  self-conceit : — 

'*  Reflecting  that  from  three  millions  we  had 
increased  to  twenty  millions,  we,  could  not  resist 
the  conclusion,  that  Yankee  enterprise  and  vigor 
— he  used  the  term  Yankee  in  reference  to  the 
whole  country — were  destined  to  spread  our  pos- 
sessions and  institutions  over  the  whole  country. 
Could  any  act  of  the  government  prevent  thisT 
He  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  wherever  the 
Yankee  slept  for  a  niffht,  there  he  would  rule. 
What  part  of  the  globe  had  not  been  a  witness  of 
their  moral  power,  and  to  the  light  reflected  from 
their  free  institutions  T"    •    •    • 

Your  Yankee  proper  can  no  more  "  get  along" 
without  his  spice  of  cant,  than  without  his  chew 
of  tobacco  and  his  nasal  twang.  What  follows, 
however,  took  even  us  by  surprise  : — 

*'  Should  we  crouch  to  the  British  lion, because 
we  had  been  thus  prosperous  ?  He  remembered 
the  time  when  education,  the  pride  of  the  northern 
whigs,  was  made  the  means  of  opposition  to  the 
democracy.  He  recollected  the  long  agony  that  it 
cost  him  to  relieve  his  mind  from  federal  thraldom. 
Education  was  an  iNsrauMKNT  to  eidicule  and 

PUT  DOWN  DEMOCEACY." 

What  Mr.  Chipman  would  do — if—- 
*'  I  appeal  to  high  Heaven,  that  if  a  British  fleet 
were  anchored  oflf  here,  in  the  Potomac,  and  de- 
manded of  us  one  inch  of  territory,  or  one  pebble 
that  was  smoothed  by  the  Pacific  wave  into  a 
child's  toy,  upon  penality  of  an  instant  bombard- 
ment, I  would  say  fire."  •  •  •  «•  Now  he 
(Mr.  C.)  lived  on  the  frontier.  He  remembered 
when  Detroit  was  sacked.  Then  we  had  a  Hull 
in  Michigan ;  but  now,  thank  God,  we  had  a 
Lewis  Cass,  who  would  protect  the  border  if  war 
should  come,  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  not 
come.  There  were  millions  on  the  lake  frontier 
who  would,  in  case  of  war,  rush  over  into  Canada 
the  vulnerable  point  that  was  exposed  to  us.  He 
would  pledge  himself,  that,  upon  a  contract  with  the 
government,  Michigan  alone  would  take  Canada  in 
ninety  days;  and,  if  that  would  not  do,  they  would 
give  it  vg,  and  take  it  in  ninefy  days  again.    The 
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(tovernment  of  the  United  StUles  had  only  to  gWe 
the  frontier  people  leave  to  takb  Canada." 

Though  Michigan  has  the  benefit  of  this  hero's 
councils,  he  is  at  the  pains  to  inf«>mi  us  that  Ver- 
mont, a  New  England  state,  claims  his  birth, 
parentage,  and  edncaiion — a  fact  which  we  gladly 
record  on  the  enduring  page  of  Maga  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  future  compiler  of  the  Chiproan  annals. 
He  closes  an  oration,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
that  of  SimiB,  with  a  melodious  tribute  to  the  land 
of  his  nativity. 

**  If  Great  Britain  went  to  war  for  Oregon,  how 
long  would  it  be  before  her  starving  millions 
would  rise  in  infuriated  masses,  and  overwhelm 
their  bloated '  aristocracy  !  He  woald  say,  tlien, 
if  war  should  come — 

'  Hurrah  for  Vermont !  for  the  land  which  we  till 
Will  have  some  to  defend  her  from  Talley  add 

hill ; 
Leave  the  harvest  to  rot  on  the  field  where  it 

grows, 
And  the  reaping  of  wheat  for  the  reaping  of  foes. 

Come  Mexico,  England !  come  tyrant,  come  knave, 
If  you  rule  o'er  our  land,  ye  snail  rule  o'er*  our 

grave! 
Our  vow  is  recorded — our  banner  unfurled, 
In  the  name  of  Vermont  toe  defy  ail  the  world  ! '  " 

MagniHqW'-'SU'perhe'-fretty  weU  !  Woald  not 
the  world  like  to  know  something  of  the  resources 
of  this  unknown  anthropophagous  state  which 
throws  down  the  gauntlet  so  boldly?  Well,  in 
this  very  year  of  grace,  the  population  of  Vermont 
amounts  to  no  less  than  300,000  souls  of  all  ages, 
sexes,  and  colors !  She  pays  her  governor  the 
incredible  sum  of  JETISO  a  year.  Her  exports  in 
1840  amounted  to  JC60,000.  Everything  about 
her  is  on  the  same  homceopathic  scale,  except  her 
heroes! 

We  have  by  no  means  exhausted  our  file,  but 
our  patience  is  expended,  and  so  we  fear  is  that  of 
our  readers.  We  write  this  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  the  first  week  of  February,  and  the 
debate  is  still  proceeding  in  a  tone,  if  possible,  still 
more  outrageous  and  absurd.  The  roost  astound- 
inj^  feature  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  '*  collective 
wisdom"  of  any  country  professing  to  be  civilized, 
can  come  together  day  afler  day  and  listen  to  such 
trash,  without  censure — without  even  the  poor 
penalty  of  a  sneer. 

The  Americans  complain  that  they  have  been 

Sievously  misrepresented  by  the  British  press, 
rs.  Trollope,  Mr.  Dickens,  and  other  authors, 
are  no  doubt  very  graphic  and  clever  in  their  way  ; 
but  in  order  to  do  this  people  full  justice,  they 
must  be  allowed  to  represent  themselves.  A  man 
must  go  amongst  them  folly  to  realize  how  hope- 
less and  deplorable  a  state  of  things  is  that  phase 
of  society  which  halts  betwixt  barbarism  and 
civilization,  and  is  curiously  deficient  in  the  virtues 
of  both.  If  he  wishes  to  form  a  low  idea  of  his 
species,  let  him  spend  a  week  or  two  at  Washing- 
ton ;  let  him  go  amongst  the  little  leadefs  of  party 
in  that  preposterous  capital,  watch  their  little 
tricks,  the  rapacity  with  which  they  clutch  the 
meanest  spoils,  and  wonder  how  political  profli- 
gacy grows  fat  upon  diet  so  meagre  and  uninvit- 
ing. He  will  come  away  with  a  conviction, 
already  indorsed  by  the  more  respectable  portion 
of  the  American  community,  that  their  govern- 
ment is  the  most  corrupt  under  the  sun  ;  but  he 
will  not,  with  them,  lay  the  flattering  notioo  to  his 


soul,  that  the  people  of  whom  sudi  men  ante 
chosen  representatiyes  and  guides,  arto'likdyto 
contribute  much  to  the  aggregate  of  human  happi- 
ness, freedom,  and  civilization. 

As  to  the  denunciations  of  Great  Britain,  so 
thickly  strewn  through  these  carthhia'non  prhig 
audita  of  the  congressional  muse,  we  are  sure  they 
will  excite  no  feeling  in  our  readers  but  that  of 
pity  and  contennpt,  and  that  comment  upon  them  is 
unnecessary.    The  jealousy  of  foreign  nations  to- 
wards the  arts  and  arms  of  his  country,  is  no  new 
experience  to  the  (ravelled  Engliehman.    Still,  as 
the  Americans  have  no  reason  to  be  particularly 
sore  on  the  subject  of  oiir  arms,  and  as  they  appro- 
priate our  arts,  at  a  very  small  expense,  to  them- 
selves, they  might '  afifora,  we  should  think,  to  let 
the  British  lion  al6ne,  and  glorify  themselves  with- 
out forever  shaking  their  fists  in  the  face  of  that 
magnanimous  be&st.    In  a  political  point  of  view, 
however,  the'  deep-seated  hostility  of  this  people 
towards  the  British  government  is  a  fact  neither  to 
be  concealed  nor  made'  light  of.    From  a  somewhat 
extended  personal  observation,  the  writer  of  this  is 
convinced  that  wair  at  any  time,  and  in  any  cause, 
would'  be  popular  with  a  large  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States.    It  is  in  Tain  to 
oppose  to  their  opinion  the  interests  of  their  com* 
merce,  and  the  genius  of.  their  institutions,  so  un* 
suited  to    schemes  of  warlike    aggrandizement. 
The  government  of  the  United  l^ates  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  mob,  which  has  as  little  to  lose  there 
as  elsewhere,  by  convulsion  of  any  kind. 

We  are  willing  to  believe  that  the  person  who 
at  present  fills  the  presidential  chair  at  Washing- 
ton, is  fully  alive  to  the  responsibilities  of  his 
situation,  and  would  gladly  allay  the  storm  which 
himself  and  his  party  have  heretofore  formed  for 
their  own  most  unworthy  purposes.  He  knows 
full  well  that  the  dispute  is  in  itself  of  the  most 
trumpery  nature ;  that  the  course  of  Great  Britain 
has  been  throughout  moderate  and  conciliatoiy  to 
the  last  degree  ;  that  the  military  and  financial  no- 
sition  of  the  United  States  is  such  as  to  forbid  a 
warlike  crisis ;  and  that,  if  hostilities  were  to  ensue 
betwixt  Great  Britain  and  his  country,  no  time 
could  be  more  favorable  to  the  former  than  the 
present.  Yet,  with  all  these  inducements  to  peace, 
we  fear  he  will  find  it  impossible  to  bring  matters 
to  a  satisfactory  termination.  '  But  should  an  op- 
portunity occur  of  taking  us  at  disadvantage- 
should  we  find  ourselves,  for  instance,  involved  in 
war  with  any  powerful  European  nation — we  may 
lay  our  account  to  have  this  envious  and  vindictiTe 
people  on  our  backs.  We  are  not,  therefore,  cal- 
led upon  to  anticipate  the  trial,  and  to  take  the 
course  of  events  into  our  own  hands ;  but  still  leas 
ought  we  to  make  any  concessions,  however  tri- 
fling, which  may  retard,  but  will  eventually  exaspe- 
rate, our  difliculties.  Much  is  in  our  power  on  the 
continent  of  North  America,  if  we  are  but  tree  to 
our  own  interests  and  to  those  of  mankind.  We 
should  cherish  to  the  utmost  that  afllsctionate  and 
loyal  spirit,  which  at  present  so  eminently  distin- 
guishes our '  flourishing  colony  of  Canada ;  we 
should  look  to  it,  that  such  a  form  of  government 
be  established  in  Mexico  as  shall  at  once  heal  her 
own  dissensions,  and  guarantee  her  against  the 
further  encroachments  of  her  neighbors  ;  and  we 
should  invite  other  European  naiions  to  join  with 
us  in  informing  the  populace  of  the  United  States, 
that  they  cannot  be  indulged  in  the  gratification  of 
those  predatory  interests,  which  the  public  opinion 
of  the  age  happily  denies  to  the  most  compact  den*> 
potiams  and  the  most  powerful  empires. 
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CHAPTER  SXin* 

Tbk  borough  of  Liquorish  poeseased  two  harbeTS 
—only  two.  Happily,  however,  the  number  was 
•offioient  to  admit  of  deadly  rivalry ;  for  let  this 
tmth  never  be  forgotten — two  can  hiite  as  well  as 
twenty.  Now,  the  hatred  of  Rasp  and  Flay 
welled  up  from  their  love  of  the  same  thing, 
the  British  constitution.  Mr.  Rasp  loved  that 
elastic  object  with  a  tender  and  reverential  love ; 
he  always  approached  its  consideration  with  a  flut- 
tering soul — a  sweet  concern.  The  British  consti- 
tution was  the  apple  of  his  eye— the  core  of  his 
heart.  He  loved  it  beyond  any  other  thing  apper- 
taining to  this  loveable  earth.  His  wife — meek, 
injured  woman! — ^has  often  considered  herself 
flJighted  and  despised  bv  the  libertine  preference. 
'*  A  married  man  with  a  family,"  Mrs.  Rasp 
w^oold  sometimes  patiently  observe,  and  sometimes 
not,  "should  n*t  trouble  his  head  with  such  non- 
sense." Occasionally,  too,  she  would  very  much ' 
like  to  know  what  the  constitution,  as  they  called 
if,  had  ever  done  for  the  poor?  And  when  Rasp 
— in  moments  of  ale — has  expressed  himself  per- 
fectly willing,  nay,  rather  anxious,  to  lose  his 
head  for  the  constitution,  his  wife  has  only  placid- 
ly remarked,  "  that  it  was  more  than  he  'd  ever 
think  of  doing  for  her." 

Now,  Flay  loved  the  constitution  aAer  a  differ- 
ent fashion.  It  was  a  pretty  object— very  pretty, 
indeed  ;  very  desirable,  very  essential  for  the  hap- 
piness, or  at  least  the  enjoyment  of  man.  Flay 
loved  the  constitution  with  a  sort  of  oriental  love ; 
it  was  the  passion  of  the  great  Turk  for  some  fair 
stag-eyed  slave ;  the  affection  of  one  who  is  the 
master,  the  owner,  of  the  creature  of  his  delights 
— ^the  trading  possessor  of  the  lovely  goods ;  and 
therefore,  when  it  shall  so  please  him,  at  perfect 
freedom  to  sell  or  truck,  or  bow-string,  or  put  in 
a  sack,  or  in  any  other  way  to  turn  the  penny 
with,  or  dispose  of  the  idol  of  his  adoration.  Yes : 
Flay  thought  the  constitution,  like  the  flesh-and- 
blood  pearl  of  a  harem,  might  now  be  devouringly 
loved,  apd  now  be  advantageously  bartered. 
Where  the  man,  living  in  the  twilight  obscurity 
of  Liquorish,  learned  such  principles,  we  know 
not.  Cettain  it  is,  they  were  very  far  beyond  his 
social  condition. 

We  have  now  to  task  the  indulgence  of  the 
reader  to  endeavor  to  remember  that  Mr.  Tangle, 
dizzy  and  tremulous,  quitted  the  Olive  Branch, 
summoned  to  Lazarus  Hall  by  his  lordship.  The 
wine  still  sang  in  his  ears,  and  the  evil  spirits  that 
men  swallow  as  angels  in  their  cups  over-night, 
beat  in  Tangle*s  beating  heart,  and  twitched  his 
nerves,  and  seemed  to  turn  his  eyes  into  burning- 
glasses,  as  he  found  himself  in  the  street.  And 
then  came  the.  loss  of  the  gold  upon  his  brain — 
came  with  a  crash,  stupifying,  stunning, as  though 
the  metal  itself  had  fallen  upon  that  divine  web- 
work  of  nerves — wherein  Tangle's  soul,  spider- 
like,  lurked  fur  human  flies — and  smitten  him  out 
of  life.  And  then  bis  stomach  seemed  to  hold 
within  it  one  large  nausea ;  and  he  looked  at  the 
rosy  children  about  him — the  red-faced,  laughing 
neighbors,  and  wondered  what  they  were  made 
of. 

Nevertheless  one  thought  like  a  star  shone 
brightly  through  this  fog  of  soul,  for  the  said  soul 
was  much  obscured  by  the  wine-mists  from  the 
stomach — the  thought  of  the  barber.  Tangle  must 
be  shaved.  It  had  been  one  of  the  principles  of 
hiB  existence-H>ne  of  the  bundle  of  determinations 


with  which  he  had  set  oat  on  the  pilgrimage  ot 
life — or  rather,  this  principle  he  had  taken  up  at  the 
twenty-mile  stag»»to  suffer  no  man  to  take  him 
by  the  nose  save  himself.  In  the  vanity  of  his 
philosophy,  he  had  believed  that  no  blow  of  for- 
tune could  hav9  rendered  his  hand  unsteady  at  the 
morning  razor ;  and  now,  with  the  loss  of  the  gold 
upon  him,  he  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the 
sacrificial  steel.  In  the  disorder  of  his  soul  and 
the  sickness  of  his  stomach,  he  saw  himself  shav- 
ing ;  and  saw  a  very  numerous  family  of  imps 
laughing  and  winking  in  the  elass — and  pointing 
their  fingera  at  his  throat — and  then  grinning  hard 
again — and  nodding,  and  smacking  their  forked 
tongues,  as  revelling  in  the  hope  of  a  delicious 
tragedy.  And  Tangle — ^for  we  choose  to  give  the 
whole  truth — Tangle  did  for  a  moment  sympathize 
with  those  murder-hinting  demons — it  was  weak 
— ^it  was  wicked ;  but  in  another  moment,  the  idea 
was  sternly  banished.  For  Tangle  remembered 
that  his  life  was  insured  ;  and  how  very  dreadful 
it  would  be,  should  he  leave  the  world  in  a  way 
to  forfeit  the  policy  !  With  these  thoughts,  Mr. 
Tangle  entered  the  shop  of  Rasp.  He  entered 
and  shrunk  back.  *'  Come  in,  sir,"  cried  the  hos* 
pitable  barber.  '*  Here,  Tim,  finish  this  gentle- 
man." Saying  this.  Rasp  instantly  quitted  the 
beard  he  was  about  to  reap,  for  the  chin  of  the 
new-comer.  Tangle  lookeid  about  him,  and  felt 
himself  a  little  wounded,  somewhat  disgraced  by 
the  meanness,  the  rustic  poverty  of  the  shop.  He 
looked  too  at  the  man  lathered  to  the  eyes — ^the  man 
consigned  to  Tim,  Rasp's  little  boy,  who  quickly 
mounted  a  stool,  that  he  might  the  better  possess 
himself  of  the  nose  of  the  customer.  Now,  albeit 
the  features  of  the  man  were  very  thickly  masked 
by  soap-suds,  it  was  the  instant  conviction  of 
Tangle  that  he  saw  coarse,  dirty  lineaments  be- 
neath ;  and  thereupon  his  pride  started  at  the 
thought  of  losing  his  beard  in  such  company.  Ha^ 
Tangle  felt  himself  the  prosperous  man  of  yester- 
day, certainly  he  would  as  soon  have  offered  hif 
neck  to  the  axe,  as  his  chin  to  the  self-same  brush 
that  had  lathered  the  beard  of  that  very  vulgar 
man  ;  but  adversity  had  chastised  pride,  and  after 
a  natural  twinge  or  two.  Tangle  sank  resignedly 
on  the  wooden  chair,  and  with  an  all  but  smother- 
ed sigh,  gave  himself  up  to  the  barber.  Certainly, 
he  had  never  been  shaved  in  such  company ;  but 
then — the  thought  was  a  great  support  to  his  in- 
dependent spirit — nobody  would  know  it. 

(Nobody  would  know  it!  How  much  insult, 
injury — how  many  hard  words,  fierce  threats-* 
nay,  how  many  tweakings  of  the  nose  might  bs 
borne  by  some  forgiving  souls,  if — nobody  would 
know  it !  What  a  bdm,  a  salve,  a  plaster  to 
the  private  hurt  of  a  sort  of  hero  may  the  hero  find 
in  the  delicious  truth  that — ^nobody  knows  it ! 
The  nose  does  not  burn,  for  nobody  saw  it  pulled ! 
It  IB  the  eye  of  the  world  looking  on,  that,  like  the 
concentrated  rays  ofthe  sun,  scorches  it;  blisters  it; 
lights  up  such  a  fire  within  it,  that  nothing  poorer 
tlum  human  blood  can  qOench  it !  And  all  be- 
cause everybody  knows  it !) 

Tangle  was  reconciled  to  his  humiliation — for  it 
was  nothing  less  to  be  handled  in  such  a  shop  and 
by  such  a  barber — ^by  the  belief  that  the  world 
would  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  uncomfortable 
fact.  And  much,  indeed,  at  the  moment,  did 
Tangle  owe  to  ignorance.  He  knew  that  he  was 
a  crushed,  despoiled,  degraded  being :  he  knew 
that  with  the  box  of  gold  he  had  lost  his  sense  of 
self-respect.     Compared  to  the  Tangle  of  yestei^ 
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day,  he  was  no  better  than  a  Hottentot ;  for  he 
had  lost  his  better  part.  This  he  knew:  bat, 
i^oraut  sufferer,  he  did  not  know  that  the  man 
Bitting  in  Ij^thered  companionship  beside  him  was 
the  midnight  burglar,  the  robber  of  his  more  than 

S»ace,  the  felonious  Tom  Blast.  Now,  Mr. 
last  himself  immediately  recognized  the  parlia- 
mentary agent ;  but  feeling  that  he  had  the  advan- 
tage of  having  looked  upon  him  when  Tangle 
could  not  return  the  attention,  the  robber  ga^ 
very  composedly  through  his  lather:  nay  more, 
he  was  so  tickled  by  the  sudden  advent  of  Tangle 
that,  in  the  gaity  of  his  soul,  he  chuckled. 

**  If  you  please,  sir,  if  you  laugh,"  said  little 
Tim,  **  I  must  cut  you." 

<*  The  child  has  a  hand  as  light  as  a  botterfly" 
— said  the  barber  father  to  Blast — "  but  the  boy's 
right;  he  must  out  you  if  you  laugh.  Steady, 
Tim." 

"  All  right,"  cried  Blast,  from  his  sonorous 
chest ;  and  he  stiffened  the  chords  of  his  visage. 

**  A^ery  odd  sir,"  said  Rasp,  vigorously  lather- 
iog  Tangle,  as  though  he  was  white- washing  a 
dead  wall —  ^  very  odd,  sir ;  when  a  man 's  being 
shaved,  what  a  little  will  make  him  laugh. — 
Never  heard  it  properly  accounted  for,  sir,  did 
you?" 

Tangle  spoke  not;  but  shivered  out  a  long 
sigh,  evidently  provocative  to  the  mirthful  Blast, 
for  little  Tim  again  cried — ^'^  If  you  please,  sir,  I 
must  cut  you." 

<<  Don*t  blame  the  child,  siV :  that 's  all.  Steady, 
Tim" — said  the  barber,  who  again  addressed  him- 
self to  Tangle.  **  Glad  to  find  there 's  no  laugh 
in  you,  sir."  Tangle  made  no  answer ;  but  again 
sighed  as  with  the  ague. 

/  '*  There !  I  knowd  I  should  cut  you !"  cried 
Tim  as  Blast  winced  and  the  blood  came  from  his 
oheek.     *'  I  knowd  I  should  do  it." 

The  barber  turned  from  Tangle  to  take  a  view 
of  the  mischief  done  upon  Blast,  gravely  observ- 
ing, as  he  eyed  the  blood—''  Not  the  child's 
fault,  sir.     Never  cut  before  in  his  life  ;  never." 

''  Well,  it 's  no  use  a  stifling  it,"  cried  Blast ; 
and  gently  putting  Tim  aside,  he  flung  himself 
back  in  the  chair,  and  roared  a  laugh,  all  the  louder 
and  the  deeper  for  its  long  repression.  Tangle 
looked  round.  Most  strange,  nay,  most  insulting 
was  it  to  him — to  him  with  the  load  of  affliction 
weighing  on  his  brain— that  any  man  should 
laugh  so  vehemently,  so  very  brutally.  On  his 
way  to  the  barber's  Tangle  had  felt  a  little  hurt 
that  even  the  birds  should  chirp  and  twitter; 
that  the  flowers  in  the  gardens  should  look  so 
happy  in  their  brightness ;  the  very  fineness  of  the 
.day  seemed  unkind  to  him:  nevertheless  he  tried 
to  bear  it  like  a  man.  But  to  have  his  solemn 
thoughts,  deep  as  they  were  in  a  lost  money-chest, 
outraged  by  the  vulgar  merriment  of  a  very  vulgar 
man — ^it  was  cruel,  barbarous ;  surely  he  had  done 
nothing  to  deserve  it. 

"  It's  very  odd,"  said  Tangle,  speaking  both 
angrily  and  sorrowfully,  '*  very  odd  that  a  gentle- 
man can't  be  quietly  shaved  without  people—" 

**Ax  your  pardon,"  said  Blast.  "Hope  the 
barber 's  not  nicked  you ;  but  I  eould  n't  help  it. 
You  know  what  a  little  will  make  a  man  laugh 
sometimes.  All  rijsht  now  I  've  got  rid  of  it.  Go 
on,  little  shaver.  I  '11  keep  a  cheek  as  stiff  as  a 
inile-stone."  And  Mr.  Blast  resolved  to  control 
his  merriment,  sorely  tempted  as  it  was  by  the 
proximity  of  the  melancholy  man  he  had  plundered, 
it  was  a  most  capital  joke,  a  most  provoldng  piece 


of  fun,  yet  would  the  thief  he  seriooa.    For  i 
seconds  not  a  sound  was  heard,  save  the  mowing 
of  beards. 

'*  Well,  Measter  Rasp,  here  be  a  rumpus !  heie 
be  a  blow  for  the  bines !  here  be  luck  for  the  yd- 
lows  !  ^  Ho  !  ho !  ho !  There,  never  was  aieh  a 
mess.  "  I  ha'nt  laughed  so  much  since theypot the 
tinker  in  the  stocks  !  Sich  a  glory  !"  This  aa- 
nouncement,  brokenly  uttered  through  roars  of 
laughter,  was  delivered  by  Skittle,  the  cobbler  of 
Liquorish,  who,  exploding  with  the  intelligeoes, 
burst  into  the  shop. 

.  **  What 's  thematter?"  asked  the  barber,  so  alive 
to  the  luck  of  the  yellows,  of  which  party  he  felt 
himself  a  very  shining  particle,  that  he  paused  io 
his  shaving ;  holding  twixt  finger  and  thumb  the 
nose  of  Tangle.  '<  Lock  for  our  side,  Bob !  What 
isitV 

**  Why  you  most  know  that  the  blues-— jest  like 
'em — brought  down  a  box  of  golden  guineas.  Toa 
know,  in  course,  what  for?"  observ^  the  cobbler, 
severely  winking  one  eye. 

'^  I  should  think  1  did","  answered  Rasp,  and  he 
stropped  his  razor  on  his  hand  very  impmtieotly. 
'*  That 's  the  way  they  serve  the  constitutioo* 
That 's  how  they  'd  sell  and  buy  the  British  lion, 
for  all  the  world  like  veal.  Well,  a  box  of  goioess ! 
I  should  like  to  catch  'em  offering  me  any,  that's 
all,"  cried  Rasp  ;  and  with  a  grin  of  indignation, 
he  again  stropped  his  blade. 

"  My  good  man,"  said  Tangle,  very  meeUy,  for 
he  was  overcome,  broken-hearted  by  the  mirth  of 
the  cobblei^— '*  my  good  man,  will  you  proceed  and 
finish  met" 

'*  Would  n't  trus^  myself,  sir,  till  I  'ye  heard  all 
about  the  blues.  You  don't  know  my  feehngs," 
said  Rasp.  ^'I  should  slice  you,  sure  as  pork. 
Go  on.  Bob.  Ha !  ha !  Down  with  the  blues !" 
And  still  Tangle  sat  half-shaven  and  wholly  miser- 
able, listening  to  the  blithe  story  of  the  cobbler, 
whose  notes  of  exultation  struck  dagger-wise  into 
the  flesh  of  the  outraged  agent.  Was  ever  man  so 
tried  ?  He  could  not  bounce  from  his  chair,  and 
with  half  his  beard  upon  him  sally  forth  into  the 
street.  No ;  he  was  doomed  by  decency  to  sit  and 
hear  the  history  of  his  wretchedness  and  the  brutal 
mirth  it  occasioned.  The  cobbler  and  barber  xoaied 
with  laughter ;  little  Tim  smirked  and  giggled,  sod 
Tom  Blast,  with  his  eyes  leering  towards  the  ago- 
nized Tangle,  showed  that  the  sweetest  and  deep- 
est satisfaction  filled  the  bosom  of  the  thief.  His 
felon  soul  hugged  itself  jn  vast  enjoyment  of  the 
fun! 

"  Well,  you  must  know  that  the  Olive  Brandi 
was  broke  open  last  night,"  said  the  cobbler,  *'  and 
the  box  of  guineas  brought  to  the  borough — ^we 
know  what  for'* — and  Slnttle  put  his  forefinger  to 
his  nose. 

*'  I  should  rather  think  we  did,"  responded  Rasp, 
returning  the  digital  signal.     '*  Rather." 

"  Thcrbox  of  guineas  carried  off;  all  took  wing 
like  young  goldfinches.  The  landlord  says,  and 
his  wife  says,  she 's  sure  of  it,  too,  that  it  *b  the 
devil  has  done  it." 

«  Ha!  ha!  ha!"  shouted  Tom  Blast,  mightily 
enjoying  the  false  accusation.     *'  Poor  devil  !'* 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  your  laughing,"  said  the 
barber,  gravely.  "  It  was  n't  no  devil ;  the  dcril  's 
a  better  judge  than  to  carry  away  gold  of  that  sort ; 
it  would  do  his  work  all  the  better  left  behind. 
And  is  there  no  suspicion  of  who 's  stole  \\V* 
Here  Qlast  and  Tangle  listened  attentively,  bnt  ts- 
Buredly  with  a  different  curiosity. 
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**  Why,  that*8  the  worst  of  it,"  answered  the 
cobblet ;  *•  they  Ve  tried  hard  to  suspect  everybody, 
bat  somehow  they  can  make  no  hand  on  it." 

Hereupon  the  barber  wrinkled  his.  brow,  and 
tboaghtfully  and  tenderly  with  his  fingers  twiddled 
at  the  end  of  his  nose,  as  though  he  had  the  secret 
there,  if  it  could  only  be  coaxed  out.  '*  I  tell  you 
what  it  is ;  't  is  n*t  seldonl  I  'm  wrong — I  know  the 
thief." 

••  You !"  exclaimed  Tangle ;  and  "  You !"  was 
at  the  lip  of  Blast ;  but  that  cautious  man  smothered 
the  impatient  word  with  a  sort  of  grunt  that  passed 
for  nothing. 

**He'll  never  be  found  out;  oh  no,  he's  too 
canning  for  that,"  said  the  barber ;  "  but  I  should  n*t 
wonder  if  the  fellow  that  had  the  keeping  of*  the 
money  is  n*t  him  that  stole  it." 

••  Was  there  ever  such  an  infamous  f"  exclaimed 
Tangle,  when  he  was  suddenly  stopped  by  the 
peremptory  coolness  of  the  barber ;  v^ho,  tapping 
him  on  the  shoulder,  observed — **  Bless  you !  it 's 
a  thing  done  everjr  day.    Nothing  more  likely." 

^  **  Nothing,"  said  Aast  in  his  deepest  bass,  and 
his  eye  twinkled  enjoyingly. 

"  Am  I  to  stay  hefe  half  shaved  all  day?"  cried 
the  graded  Tangle.     "  Fellow,  finish  me !" 

•*Tell  you,  could  n't  trust  myself  till  we  hear 
the  rights  of  the  guineas,"  said  ihe  patriotic  bar- 
ber. *'  They  was  brought  here  to  violate  the  con- 
stitution, and  whomsoever 's  got  'em,  I'm  glad 
they  're  gone.  Though  mind,  I  'd  take  a  bet  that 
him  that 's  lost  'em,  knows  best  where  they  're  to 
be  found." 

"  Ha !  Master  Barber,"  cried  Blast  in  a  loud 
tone  of  compliment,  "  it 's  plain  you  know  life !" 
*'  Why,  I  've  seen  a  few  'lections  at  Liquorish," 
said  Rasp,  *^  and  this  1  will  say — the  blues,  if  they 
knowd  him,  would  rob  their  own  father.  I  might, 
in  mv  time,  have  had  my  hat  full  of  guineas — '* 

"i  shouldn't  brag  of  that,  if  I  was  you,  Mr. 

Hasp,"  said  the  barter's  wife,  suddenly  descending 

to  a  cupboard  in  the  shop,  for  some  domestic  pur- 

.  pose — '*  I  should  n't  brag  of  that,  and  you  to  keep 

me  and  your  children  as  you  do." 

"  Women  have  no  love  of  country,"  said  the 
barber  in  a  sofl  voice  as  his  wife  departed. 

"Don't  understand  a  bit  on  it,'' said  the  cob- 
bler. *'  There 's  my  old  Margery  Daw  at  home-^ 
she  says  that  women  have  enough  to  do  to  love 
their  husbands." 

"  And  that 's  hard  work  sometimes,"  said  the 
barber.    "  I  'm  afeard  it  is." 

''  Am  I  to  be  shaved  to-day?"  roared  Tangle, 
the  lather  dried  to  a  plaster  on  his  face. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  sir,"  said  the  barber. 
"  Yon  're  half  shaved  as  clean  as  any  baby  :  now 
shaving's  a  penny  :  well,  if  you  can*t  wait,  you  're 
welcome  to  the  ha'porth  you  've  had  for  nothing. 
A  ha'penny,  sir,"  and  the  barber  looked  lofXily 
about  him,  '*  a  ha'penny  won't  ruin  me." 

"  1  'm  in  no  'urry,"  observed  the  accommodating 
Blast.  **  Your  little  boy  can  finish  the  gentleman 
-I'll  wait." 

"Thank  you— very  kiifd^ome  along,  boy," 
cried  Tangle,  and  Tim  moved  his  stool  beside  the 
lawyer.  "Now  you'll  be  very  particular;  and 
mind,  don't  cut." 

"Then  don't  shake,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said 
Tim ;  for  Tangle,  agitated  by  what  he  had  heard, 
by  the  delay  be  had  been  compelled  to  suffer,  as 
the  boy  touched  him,  trembled  like  a  jelly.  And 
as  he  trembled,  the  barber  leered  suspiciously,  di- 1 
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recting  the  cobbler's  looks  to  the  shaking  gentle- 
man ;  and  Tom  Blast  very  soon  made  one  of  the 
party  of  inspection,  communicating  by  most  elo- 
quent glances,  the  strongest  doubts  and  suspicions 
of  the  individual  then  impatiently  undergoing  the 
discipline  of  the  razor. 

"If  the  thief's  caught,  I  suppose  he'll  be 
hanged,"  said  the  cobbler,  staring  at  Tangle, 
,  "  Heaven  is  merciful !  I  hope  so — heartily  hope 
so,"  exclaimed  Tangle  vivaciously,  earnesUy ;  at 
the  same  time  jumping  up,  his  shaving  completed. 
"  I  hope  so :  1  'd  go  fifty  miles  to  see  it — fifty 
mUes.  Give  me  change. ' '  Saying  this,  and  tving 
his  neckcloth.  Tangle  laid  down  sixpence.  "  Make 
haste." 

Very  leisutely,  and  as  with  a  soul  by  no  means 
to  be  dazzled  by  sixpences,  the  barber  took  up  the 
tester.  He  then  approached  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  ascended  by  his  helpmate,  and  with  mea- 
sured syllables  inquired,  "  Eliza  Jane,  love,  have 
you  change  for  sixpence  t" 

And  this  gentle  query  was  answered  by  another,  , 
running  thus.      "  Have  I  change  for  the  Bank  of 
England?" 

"  It  never  happened  so  before,  sir,"  said  Rasp, 
feeling  the  sixpence,  "but  we  haven't  a  copper 
halfpenny  in  the  house.  The  child,  sir,  shall  run 
out  for  change.  Won't  be  ten  minutes  ;  nothing 
beats  him  at  an  errand." 

Tangle  looked  savagely  about  him.  He  could 
not  wait :  he  would  not  be  thought  to  give  thesis* 
pence.  He  therefore  observed,  very  emphatically, 
"  Very  well,  barber ;  I  '11  call  again,"  and  hurried 
away. 

"Don't  you  know  him!"  cried  the  cobbler; 
"  he  's  one  of  the  Blues." 

"  Well,  if  I  did  n't  think  he  was  one  of  theoi 
thick-skinned  lot  while  I  was  shaving  him^"  said 
Rasp ;  who  then  turned  to  Blast.  "  He  knows 
something  of  them  guineas,  eh,  sir,  I  'm  bound 
for  it?" 

"  'Xactly,"  answered  Blast.  "  They  're  a 
pretty  set — them  Blues.    I  'm  a  Yellow." 

"  I  'd  know  that,  sir"-— observed  the  barber  as 
he  finished  the  undone  work  of  Tim-*-"  I  'd  know 
that,  sir,  by  the  tenderness  of  your  face.  Now 
for  that  old  ^lue,  a  man  might  as  well  shave  a 
brass  knocker.  I  can  tell  a  man's  principles  by 
his  skin,  I  can." 

"  Not  a  doubt  on  it,"  averred  Mr.  Blast  very 
sonorously  ;  who  then  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
proceeded  into  a  corner  to  consult  a  fragnient  of 
glass,  nailed  to  the  wall.  Whilst  thus  courage^ 
ously  surveying  his  face,  his  back  turned  to  the- 
door,  another  customer  entered  the  shop,  and  with- 
out a  syllable,  seating  himself,  awaited  the  weapon 
of  Rasp. 

"Heard  of  the  robbery,  sir?"  asked  the 
barber,  "  Ha !  ha !  ha  !  Rare  work,  sir.  What 
I  call  fun." 

*What  robbery  ?"  cried  the  stranger,  and  im- 
mediately Blast  turned  at  the  sound,  and  knew 
that  it  was  St.  Giles  who  spoke.  Silently,  the 
burglar  grinned  huge  satisfaction, 

"  Thousands  of  guineas  stole  last  night,  nothing 
less.  I  wish  you  and  I  had  'm,  sir,  that 's  all,  for 
they  came  here  to  do  Beelzebub's  work,  sir ;  to  be. 
laid  out  in  perjury,  and  all  that ;  to  buy  the  honest, 
souls  of  honest  men  like  mackerel.  Therefore," 
concluded  the  barber,  "  I  say  I  wish  you  and  I 
had ''em.    Don't  you  ?" 

Hereupon   Blast  quitted  the  mirror,  and  the» 
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while  serenely  tying  his  neckcloth,  ttood  face  %o 
face  with  St.  Giles,  chuckling  and  echoing  the 
barber—**  Don't  yon  wish  you  had  *emV* 

•*  If  you  jump  in  that  way,**  cried  Rasp  to  St. 
Giles,  **  I  won't  answer  for  your  nose.** 

••  And  you  havn't  heard  noihin'  on  it, eh, sir?" 
said  Blast,  in  his  light,  waggish  manner.  *<  Well, 
I  should  ha*  thought  you  *d  ha'  known  all  about 
it." 

"  Why !"  stammered  St.  Giles,  for  he  felt  that 
he  must  make  some  answer. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Blast ;  "  some  people 
have  sich  a  knowin*  look,  that  *s  all.  They  *re 
bom  with  it.  An  *praps  you  would  n't  like  to 
have  the  guineas  stole  from  the  Blues— if  they  are 
stole.  But  as  you  say,  Mr.  Barber,  I  don*t  belieTe 
it.  Bless  your  heart,  it*s  my  *pinion  a  Blue 
would  swear  an3rthing.** 

•*  You  won't  have  a  drop  of  ale  this  morning  V 
asked  the  cobbler— that  sympathetic  Yellow  being 
mightily  touched  by  the  large-heartedness  of  Blast. 
"Jest  a  drop  t'« 

**  *T  is  a  little  early,"  said  the  very  temperate 

Blast,  "but  I  can't  refuse  a  Yellow  nothin'." 

And  to  the  astonishment  and  relief  of  St.  Giles, 

his  tormentor  followed  the  inviting  cobbler  from 

the  shop.    Uneasily  sat  St.  Giles  whilst  Rasp  per- 

fonned  his  function ;  brief  and  wandering  were  the 

replies  made  by  his  customer  to  the  barber,  very 

eloquent  on  the  robbery,  and  especially  grateful  to 

Providence  for  the  calamity.     "  Whomsomever 

baa  taken  the  guineas — always  supposing  they  are 

taken — has  done  a  service  to  the  country,"  said 

iR»ip.     "  For  my  part,  and  I  don't  care  who 

knows  it,  I  hope  they  '11  live  long  and  die  happy 

'  with  'em.    Pretty  fellows  they  must  be !    Come 

rto  sell  the  Constitution  ;  to  rob  us  of  our  rights ; 

:  and  then  sing  out  about  thieves !     What  do  you 

:8ay,  air!"  cried  the  barber,  liberating  his  customer 

rfrom  his  uneasy  chair. 

"  Just  so,'*  said  St.  Giles,  "  I  should  n't  won- 
.  der :  to  be  sure." 

**  Why,  you  look,"  said  Rasp,  marking  the 
:  absent  air  of  St.  Giles,  "  you  look  as  if  vou  was 
;  looking  a  hundred  miles  away.  Yon  can't  tell  us 
^  what  you  see,  can  you  t" 

Now,  St.  Giles,  had  he  been  in  cemmunicative 

-mood,  might  have  interested  the  barber,  making 

ihim  a  partaker  of  the  vision  that  would  reveal 

itself  to  his  customer.     St.  Giles  plainly  beheld 

*Tom  Blast  with   the  stolen   guineas.     Had   he 

■  watched  him  staggering  beneath  the  pillage,  he 

had  not  been  better  assured  of  the  evil  doing. 

Again,  he  had  marked  the  thief's  face ;  it  wore 

the  smug,  lackered  look  of  a  fortunate  scoundrel : 

the  light  as  of  the  stolen  guineas  flickered  in  his 

•  eyes,  and  his  lips  were  puckered  with  inaudible 
whistling.  St.  Giles  took  little  heed  of  the  talka- 
tive barber,  but  laying  down  the  price  of  his  yes- 
terday *s  beard,  quitted  the  shop.  Anxiously, 
fearfully,  he  looked  about  him  from  the  door.  He 
stood,  like  a  lost  traveller  fearful  of  the  sudden 
leap  of  some  wild  beast.     Blast  was  not  in  the 

.  street :  he  now  avoided  St.  Giles  ;  new  evidence 

that  the  old  ruffian  was  the  robber.     St.  Giles 

.  hastily  struck  into  the  fields,  that  with  less  chance 

•  of  interruption,  he  might  ponder  on  the  present 
difficulty.    He  was  only  known  to  young    St. 

.  James  as  the  vagabond  of  a  prison ;  and,  therefore, 

•  open  to  the  heavier  suspicion.     If  arrested — how 

•  to  account  for  himself!     Should  he  at  once  boldly 
t  eeek  the  young  lord ! — ^for  as  yet  he  had  not  seen 


him.    Or  should  ho  at  once  torn  his  steps  towaids 
London! 

His  heart  sank,  and  the  sickness  of  death  feD 
upon  him,  *as  again  he  saw  himself  beset  by  inevi- 
table peril.  Was  it  not  folly,  sheer,  bmie-like 
stupidity,  in  a  doomed  wretch  like  bim,  to  years 
for  innocent  days,  for  honest  bread  ?  Was  it  sot 
gross  impudence  in  him  to  hope  it — in  him,  so 
formed  and  cast  upon  the  world  to  be  its  wrosg, 
its  misery,  and  disgrace !  Why  n<it  go  back  to 
London,  dash  into  guilt,  and  when  the  time  came, 
die  gallantly  on  the  tree !  Why  not  clap  hands 
with  Blast,  and  become  with  him,  a  hnmsn  animal 
of  prey !  Such  were  the  confused,  the  wretched 
thoughts  that  possessed  St.  Giles,  as  with  feet  o( 
lead  he  crossed  the  fields.  Divinely  beautiful  was 
the  day!  The  heavens  smiled  peace  and  hope 
upon  the  earth,  brimming  with  things  of  tender- 
ness and  beauty.  The  outcast  paused  at  the  wind- 
ing river.  Bid  his  eye  feed  delightedly  upon  its 
brightness — was  his  ear  solaced  by  its  sound! 
No :  he  looked  with  a  wild  curiosity,  as  though 
he  would  look  below -^and  be  heard  tongues 
talking  from  the  stream — ^tongues  ealUog  bim  to 
rest. 

"Ain't  lost  nothing!"  cried  a  voice,  and  St, 
Giles  aronsed,  to  his  delight  beheld  Bright  Jem. 

"  No ;  nothing,"  said  St.  Giles.  "  I  was  think- 
ing though  that  I  might  lose  something,  and  be  all 
the  richer  for  the  loss.  But  the  thought  'a  gone, 
now  you  're  come." 

Jem  looked  like  a  man  who  catches  half  a  mean- 
ing, and  cares  not  to  pursue  the  other  half.  So 
he  said — ^^  I  thought,  mayhap,  when  you  left  us 
in  the  churchyard,  you'd  liave  come  over  to 
the  Tub.  Master  Capetick  said, he  knew  you 
would  n't,  but  I  know  he  was  sony  you  did  n't." 
<<I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  St.  Giles, '<  I 
had  n't  the  heart." 

'*  That 's  the  very  reason  yon  ought  to  ha'  come 
to  us.  Master  Capstick  's  got  heart  enough  for 
half-a-dozen." 
"  God  bless  him  !"  cried  St.  Giles. 
'*  I  '11  jine  you  in  that,  whenever  you  say  it 
But  I  can  see  by  the  look  of  you — ^why,  your  face 
is  full  on  it — I  can  see,  you  've  something  to  say. 
I  'm  afeard  tlie  world  has  n't  been  as  careful  of 
you  as  if  you'd  been  an  image  of  gold,  eh! 
Come,  lad" — and  Jem  laid  his  hand  gently  upon 
St.  Giles'  shoulder,  and  spoke  tenderly  aa  a 
woman — *^  Come  lad,  let 's  know  all  about  it." 

*'You  shall  know  all-^you  shall,"  and  St. 
Giles  seized  Jem*s  hand, and  with  moistening  eyes 
and  choking  throat — it  was  such  a  happiness  to 
see  such  looks  and  hear  such  word8----sbook  it 
eagerly,  tremblingly. 

"  There,  now,  good  lad,  take  your  time,"  cried 
Jem.  "  I  'm  going  to  Master  Kingcup,  the  school- 
master ;  not  above  two  mile  away.  And  so  we  '11 
gossip  as  we  trudge.  Jest  over  that  style,  and" 
— and  Jem  paused,  with  his  looks  directed  towaida 
a  stunted  oak  some  bow-shot  from  him.  '*  I  aay" 
— he  cried,  pointing  to  a  boy  sleeping  in  the  anns 
of  the  tree — **  I  say,  that 's  a  London  binl,perehed 
there — I  'm  sure  on  it." 

Instantly  St.  Giles  recognized  his  hali^rotber, 
the  precocious  Jingo.  "  Yon  're  going  to  tbe 
good  gentleman,  you  say,  the  schoolmaster,'* 
cried  St.  Giles,  animated  as  by  a  sudden  iuh 
of  thought.  "  I  've  a  notion— I  '11  tell  you  ill 
about  it^we  '11  Uke  that  boy  with  us.  Hallo! 
come  down  here !"  cried  St.  Uiles  to  the  skeper. 
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**  Whst  Ibr!**  said  Jingo,  stretehin^  him- 
•elf  mnd  jrawning.    *^  Too  *ra  no  oonsubie,  aad  I 

**  He  knows  what  a  constable  is,  depend  on  't," 
aaid  Jem,  shaking  his  head. 

**  "Well,  I*m  a  ooming,*'  said  the  philosophic 
JiD^ro,  oldening  that  St.  Giles  was  about  to 
aacend — ••I'm  a  coming."  And  in  a  moment, 
the  urchin  drop!  like  an  ape  from  branoh  to  branch 
and  fell  to  the  earth.  As  he  fell,  a  guinea  rolled 
from  his  pocket. 

**  Where  did  yon  get  this!"  exclaimed  St. 
Giles,  picking  up  the  coin. 

Whereopoo  little  Jingo  bowed  his  arms,  and  in 
his  shrillest  treble,  answered — **  Found  it." 

CHAPTER    XXIY. 

Xhe  candidate  for  Liquorish  has,  it  may  be 
thought,  bfen  too  long  neglected  in  our  attention 
to  his  ageols,  and  their  meaner  creatures.  Seem- 
in^ly  we  bsTe  been  unmindful  of  his  lordship,  but 
in  reality  not  so.  We  felt  more  than  satisfied  that 
we  -faad  placed  him,  like  a  treasure  in  a  temple,  at 
littsacus  Hall.  For  there  was  Dr.  Oilead,  the 
good  genius  «>f  larder  and  cellar,  big,  perspiring 
with  anxiety  to  assuage,  by  the  most  recondite  and 
eoatly  means,  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  his  exalted 
gaeat.  Had  it  been  possible  u>  purchase  a  live 
unicorn,  its  haunch  would  have  smoked  before 
voung  St.  James ;  the  stile  phoenix  would  have 
been  roasted  in  its  spicery,  sod  dished  in  its 
plumes ;  and  Ganymede  might  have  had  any  price 
of  Doctor  Gilead  for  peculated  nectar.  In  the  ful- 
ness of  the  doctor's  hospitality  there  lurked  a  grief 
that  no  new  animal — no  yet  unheard-of  tipple 
could  be  compassed.  He  must  therefore^t  last 
he  was  resigned  to  it — make  the  best  of  the  good 
things  of  the  earth  such  as  they  were  ;  he,  by  the 
way,  possessing  the  very  best  for  the  experiment. 
Mia.  Gilead,  too,  had  her  anxiety ;  though,  it  pains 
us  to  confess  it,  her  husband — it  is  too  common  a 
fault,  crime  we  should  rather  say — did  not  respond 
with  all  his  heartstrings  to  the  vibrating  chords  of 
his  partner.  But  how  rare  is  it  to  find  a  wedded 
man  with  a  proper  sympathy  for  the  distresses  of 
his  wife !  The  elements  may  have  suddenly  con- 
spired to  spoil  her  bonnet — she  may  have  broken 
her  dearest  bit  of  china — the  cat  may  have  run  ofl^ 
with  her  gold-fish — and  at  that  very  moment, 
above  all  others,  her  husband  will  insult  her  with 
his  philosophy.  And  so  it  was  with  the  anxieties 
of  Mrs.  Gilead.  She  felt  that,  whilst  young  St. 
James  lay  pillowed  under  her  roof,  she  was 
answerable  for  the  sweetness,  the  soundness  of  his 
slumbers ;  nay,  almost  for  the  pleasantness  of  his 
dreams.  She  was  wakeful  jieiself  in  her  tender- 
ness for  the  repose  of  her  guest.  '*  I  do  hope  his 
lordship  will  sleep,"  she  said,  twice  and  thrice  to 
her  wedded  master. 

'^  Bless  the  woman!'*  cried  the  doctor,  at  the 
time  perplexed  with  the  thought  of  some  possible 
novelty  for  the  next  day's  dinner,  "  of  course  he  'II 
sleep.     Why  not  ?     We  have  no  fleas,  have  wet" 

*' Fleas,  Doctor  Gilead!  Don.'t  insult  me*! 
Fleas  in  my  beds!"  and  Mrs.  Gilead  spoke  trem- 
nlonsly,  as  though  hurt,  wounded  in  her  huswifery 
— the  weakest  place  of  the  weakest  ser.  And 
Doctor  Gilead  knew  there  was  not  a  ilea  in  the 
house ;  but  .it  was  like  the  man — it  was  like  the 
brotherhood  at  large — to  suggest  taiawife  the  pro- 
bability of  the  most  impossible  annoyance.  Of 
coarse,  it  was  only  said  to  hurt  her. 

Nor  let  us  forget  the  Miss  Gileads.     For  each. 
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saymg  no  syllable  to  the  other,  was  sleepless  with 
the  thoughts  of  providing  life-long  bliss  for  th6 
noble,  the  beautiful  guest.  How  delightful  to 
make  him  happy  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  how 
very  advantageous  to  be  a  legal  partner  in  the  fe* 
lieity.  If  eyes  ever  did  dsnle — if  1  ips  ever  did  take 
man's  heart  from  his  bosom,  like  a  stone  from  a 
black  cherry,  (we  think  that  simile  perfect)  eyes 
and  lips  sly»uld  do  the  double  deed  to-morrow. 

And  young  St.  James,  in  a  deep  sea  of  eider- 
down, took  his  rest ;  none  the  worse,  it  msy  be, 
that  he  knew  not  of  the  conspiracy  working  against 
his  freedom.  Three  sets  of  hymeneal  chains  were 
almost  all  night  long  hammered  at  by  three  young 
ladies,  and  ^et  the  unconscious  victim  slept — even 
as  the  culpnt  takes  unbroken  rest,  whilst  bammers 
fall  upon  the  scaflTold  for  to-morrow. 

If  the  reader  will  pass  the  intentions  of  the  young 
ladies  as  at  least  benevolently  purposed,  he  must 
confess  that  we  have  for  the  last  three  chspters 
left  young  St.  James  roost  tenderly  cared  for. 
Sleeping  and  waking  he  has  had  the  prettiest  cares, 
the  sweetest  attentions,  like  a  shower  of  rose-leaves, 
cast  upon  him.  And  now  Monday  morning  was 
come.  The  morning  of  the  day  of  nominstion  was 
arrived.  A  law-maker  was^  to  be  made  by  the 
voice  of  a  free  people ;  a  senator,  without  crack  or 
flaw  ;.a  perfect  crystal  vessel  of  the  state  was  to  be 
blown  by  the  breath  of  unbought  man.  Nature 
seemed  to  sympathise  with  the  work ;  at  least,  such 
was  the  belief  of  Doctor  Gilead,  his  imagination 
kindling  somewhat  with  the  occasion.  He  rose 
only  a  little  later  than  the  sparrows ;  and  from  the 
beauty,  the  enjoyment  of  out-door  objects,  took  the 
happiest  omens.  A  member  was  to  be  returned  to 
parliament.  Certainly  the  lark  never  fluttered 
nearer  heaven — never  sang  so  hopefully.  Such 
was  Doctor  Gilead 's  sweet  belief;  and  rapt  in  it, 
he  did  not  the  next  moment  hear  the  voice  of  an 
ass  in  a  distant  meadow — gave  no  ear  to  his  own 
geese  gaggling  near  his  barn.  Hanpy  the  super- 
stition that  on  such  occasions  will  only  listen  to  the 
lark! 

Everybody  appeared  at  breakfast  with  a  face 
drest  for  triumph.  **  Had  his  lordship  slept  well?" 
asked  Mre.  Gilead;  and  with  voices  that  would 
melt  the  heart  of  a  man,  were  the  thing  really  solu- 
ble, each  Miss  Gilead  put  the  same  question,  but 
with  a  manner  that  plainly  said  her  pence  of  mind 
depended  on  an  affirmative  reply.  His  lordship 
had  slept  well.  Each  and  all  of  the  Miss  Gileads 
were  blest  for  their  existence ! 

'*  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Folder?"  asked  his  lord- 
ship, as  that  worthy  man,  with  his  old  eqnable  look, 
entered  the  breakfast  parlor.  Now,  Mr.  Folder 
had  never  looked  better — never  f6li  better.  His 
calmness,  his  philosophy  wss  astonishing,  admir- 
able ;  the  more  so,  as  it  was  his  friend  and  not 
himself  who  had  lost  a  treasure  of  gold.  In  few 
words,  and  in  his  own  smiling  way,  Mr.  Folder- 
said  he  was  charming. 

<<  But  Where's  Tangle t  eh t— not  left  Tangle 
behind  t"  cried  his  lordship. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Folder,  with  a  happy  smile, 
'*  He  preferred  a  walk  across  the  fields." 

^'  Poor  fellow !  he  doesn't  often  get  a  bit  of 
grass  in  London,  I  dare  ssy,"  said  the  doctor ;  who 
then  turned  to  his  lordship,  and  rubbing  his  hands, 
and  laughing  as  at  the  enjoyment  of  a  sweet  secrfet, 
said,  *'  it  wouldn't  do,  my  lord,  to  lose  Tangle; 
no,  no,  we  must  take  care  of  Tangle."  Innocent 
Doctor  Gilead  !  At  that  moment  he  thought  the 
agent  the  happy  keeper  of  thousands  of  the  birds 
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of  paradise  batched  at  the  mint :  and  alack !  they 
had  made  wings  for  themselves,  and  flown  away. 
Had  the  doctor  known  the  condition  of  Tangle, 
what  an  abject,  forlorn  ?arlet  would  he  have  seemed 
in  the  offended  eyes  of  his  admirer. 

Mr.  Tangle  was  announced.  He  entered  the 
room ;  his  faco  galvanized  into  a  smile.  It  was 
plain,  at  least  to  Folder,  who  knew  all,  that  the 
agent  had  labored  so  hard  to  get  that  sq^ile  into  his 
countenance  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  dis- 
miss it — ^it  was  so  fixed,  so  very  rigid.  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  hardest  smil^  cut  in  the  hardest  oak. 

''Quite  well,  I  trust,  Mr.  Tangle?  None  the 
worse,  I  hope,  fur  last  night?"  said  young  St. 
James,  gaily. 

Tangle's  knees  struck  each  other  at  his  lord- 
ship's voice.  Last  nighi  ?  Did  his  lordship,  then, 
know  of  the  robbery  ?  Such  was  the  first  confu- 
sion of  Tangle's  thoughts ;  and  he  then  remem- 
bered that  his  lordship  doubtless  hinted  at  the  wine 
swallowed,  and  not  at  the  gold  carried  away. 
Whereupon,  Tangle  declared  that  he  was  quite 
well — never  better.  And  then  he  resolutely  put 
down  a  rising  groan. 

'*  Nothing  the  Worse  for  anything  last  night,  I  '11 
be  bound,  eh,  Mr.  Tangle?"  cried  Doctor  Gilead, 
alive,  as  every  man  ought  to  be,  to  the  reputation 
of  his  wine,  when  the  wine,  like  the  Roman's 
wife,  is  not  to  be  suspected.  "  I  should  think  not. 
And,  Mr.  Tangle,  I  've  not  forgotten  the  carp  that 
'  pleased  you  so  much.  There 's  plenty  in  the  pond ; 
and  we  '11  have  some  of  the  finest,  1  can  tell  you." 
At  this  moment  the  doctor  was  summoned  irnm 
the  room  ;  whilst  new  visitors  continued  to  arrive, 
assembling  to  escort  the  nobl^. candidate  to  a  very 
modest  fabric,  largely  christened  as  the  Town-Hall. 
Toung  St.  James  knew  everybody — welcomed 
everybody.  There  was  not  a  man  present  with 
whom  he  would  not  and  could  not  have  shared  his 
heart — it  was  so  unexpectedly  large  upon  the  happy 
occasion. 

"  Don't  you  wish,  my  lord,  that  your  noble  fa- 
ther the  excellent  marquess  was  here  to  see  your 
triumph?"  exclaimed  one  of  the  artless  Miss 
Gileads.  Rosy  ignorance!  She  knew  not  that, 
however  the  paternal  heart  might  have  yearned  to 
be  present,  it  was  sternly  checked  by  a  strong  sense 
of  constitutional  duty.  For  the  marquess,  as  a 
peer  of  England,  could  not,  must  not,  directly  or 
indirectly  seem  to  interf&re  in  the  election  of  a 
member  of  parliament — in  the  free  assertion  of  the 
people's  choice.  Therefore  it  was  only  permitted 
to  the  father,  the  peer,  and  the  patriot  to  send  his 
banker. 

And  still  the  visitors  poured  in ;  and  as  the  crowd 
grew,  every  man  looked  more  important,  as  though 
catching  zeal  and  constancy  of  purpose  fnim  new- 
comers. ''  The  borough 's  been  in  the  family  these 
thousand  years,"  cried  a  spare,  fibrous,  thin-faced 
man,  with  a  high  piercing  voice,  *'  and  the  consti- 
tooiion  had  better  go  to  sleep  at  once  if  any  no- 
body 's  to  come  to  represent  us." 

"Tell'ee  what.  Muster  Flay,  we  own't  stand 
it,"  said  a  freeholder  in  a  smock  frock,  that  in  its 
unspecked  whiteness  might  have  typified  the  purity 
of  election.  "  We  own't  stand  it.  My  father  and 
his  father — ^and  hisn  af\er  hisn — all  of  'em  did  vote 
ibr  the  family — ^and  when  folks  come  to  ax  me  for 
my  vote  agin  'em — why  as  I  says  to  my  wife,  it 's 
likea  flyin'  in  the  face  of  Providence." 

*'  To  be  sure  it  is"— answered  Flay — "  it 's  un- 
grateful; and  more— it's  unconatitootional." 


"  No,  no,  Muster  Fiay :  the  blaes  faftve  alwiyi 
paid  me  and  mine  very  well." 

'<  Hush !  Not  so  loud,"  said  Flay,  with  hii 
finger  at  his  eloquent  lip. 

*' Bless 'ee,  everybody  knows  as  everybody's 
paid,"  answered  the  clean-breasted  voter. 

**  To  be  sure  they  do ;  neverthelese,"  observed 
Flay,  *'  it  isn't  constitootional  to  know  it.  It's 
what  we  call  a  fiction  in  the  law ;  but  yon  know 
nothing  o'  these  things,  Master  Stamp,"  said  the 
barber,  who  then  drew  himself  back  a  little  to  take 
a  better  look  of  the  fine  specimen  of  ignoranoe  be- 
fore him; 

«<  What 's  a  fickshun  ?"  asked  Stamp.  <«  Some- 
thin'  o'  use,  I  'spose?" 

*'  I  believe  you — the  constitootion  could  o't  go  on 
without  it.  Fiction  in  the  constitootioa  is  hie  the 
flour  in  a  plum-podding — ^it  holds  mil  the  piiiae 
things  in  ii  together." 

''I  see,"  answered  Stomp,  with  a  grin,  "  if  they 
hadn't  no  fickshun,  they'd  make  a  very  pretty 
bilingofit!" 

And  after  this  irreverent  fashion,  ooroparing Ur 
lofiy  uses  and  the  various  wisdom  of  the  eoositto- 
tion  ui  the  ingredients  of  a  Christmao padding,  did 
Flay,  the  blue  barber,  and  his  pupil  in  the  art  ef 
government,  discourse  amid  the  mob  aasemUed  in 
the  grounds  of  Lazarus  Hall ;  when  a  faint  cheer, 
an  ineffectual  shout,  rose  from  some  of  the  mo^ 
gathered  about  a  horseman  arrived  in  baste,  witk 
special  news.     This  intelligence  was  speedily  con- 
veyed to  doctor  Gilead,   whose    face    soddeoly 
glowed   like  stained  glass,  he  was  so  delighted 
wiih  the  tidings.     Making  his  way  back  to  his 
lordship,  the  doctor  cried — ^'*  Joy,  mV  lord !    Joy  ? 
Joy!    The  enemy  won't  stand!    'Fbe  yelfow's 
mounted  the  white  feather !     No  contest,  my  lorri 
— no  contest !     Three  cheers,  gentlemen,  f«ir  for 
member!"    And  Doctor  Gilead,  for  a  while  for- 
getful of  the  meekness  of  the  pastor  in  the  seal  of 
the  patriot,  sprang  upon  a  chair,  and  loudly  huz- 
zaed.    His  note  of  rejoicing  was  responded  to,  but 
somehow  not  heartily.     The  assembly  irif*d  to 
look  very  delighted,  very  triumphant;  yet,  it  was 
plain,  they  felt  a  latent  annoyance.     Was  it  ibtt 
they  were  disapptdnted  of  the  pleasing  exeitenwst 
of  a  hard-contested,  constitutional  fight?     Wis  it, 
too,  that  every  man  felt  himself  consideirsbly  low- 
ered, not  only  in  his  self-estimation,  bat  in  iht 
value  that  would  otherwise  have  been  set  npon  hin 
by  opposite  buyers?    It  is  a  painful  feeling  to  be 
at  the  tjrrannous,  the  ignorant  valuation  of  any  one 
man ;  and  doubtless,  many  of  the  electors  of  Li- 
quorish shared  in  this  annoyance,  for  now  ib«v 
might  be  bought  at  youni;  St.  James'  own  prke. 
When  a  man  does  drive  his  principle,  like  his  pijrt 
to  nmrket,  it  must  try  the  Christian  spirit  of  the 
seller  to  find  only  a  solitary  buyer.  The  principle, 
like  the  pig,  may  be  a  very  fine  principle  ;  a  6n^* 
healthy,  thorough-going  principle;  and  yet  the  one 
buyer,  because  the  only  one,  may  chafier  far  it  u 
though  the  goods  were  a  very  measly  principle  in- 
deed.   The  man  must  sell ;  so  there  goes  a  prin- 
ciple fur  next  to  nothing:  a  principle  that,  with  ■ 
foil  market,  would  have  fetched  any  money.    To 
sell  a  principle  may  be  the  pleasantest  thing  inlbe 
world,  but  to  give  it  away  is  another  matter. 

In  Mr.  Tangle  the  news  excited  mixed  emotiens. 
He  rejoiced  that  the  money  wootd  be  less  needed 
than  had  there  been  an  opposing  bnyer  ia  the 
market :  and  then  he  felt  douUy  sad  at  the  less; 
for  with  the  gold  in  his  possession,  and  there beiDf 
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ihe  less  ikeeemty  for  its  wide  expenditure,  he 
mtftht— he  felt  sure  he  eoald  have  done  it  some- 
how— yes,  he  might  have  levied  a  heavy  percent- 
age iip(«n  ^srhat  remained.  There  would  have  been 
a  imrger  hody  of  metal  for  the  experiment ;  and  let 
this  be  said  of  him,  Tangle  *l^i^s  preferred  such 
experimenta  on  a  grand  scale,  llios  Tangle,  con- 
fused in  soul,  and  downcast  in  demeanor,  suffered 
himaelf  to  be  led  to  one  of  the  half-doien  carriages 
prepared^ for  the  procession  to  the  Town  Hall. 

Shall  we    attempt  a  description  of  the  mob  in 
vehicles — ^the  mob  on  horseback—- and  the  mob  on 
foot,  depart! n  g  from  the  rectory ,  bound  on  the  solemn 
duty  of  making  a  fire- new  senator  ?    No :  we  will 
merely   chronicle  tho  touching  truth  that,  as  the 
mob  moved  on,  they  sent  forth  a  cheer,  that  was 
shrilly  answered  from  the  topmost  windows  of  the 
redory,  whereat  all  sorts  of  maids,  covered  all 
over  with   blue  ribands,  screamed,  and  fluttered 
handkerchiefs  and  napkins  in  glad  augury  of  tri- 
omph.     The  order  of  the  rector  for  the  prufusest 
display  of  St.  James'  colors  had  been  carried  out 
with  responding  teal  by  his  reUiners.     Blue  flut- 
tered everywhere..  The  dairy -maid  had  decked 
Crumple *B  horns  with  blue,  and  the  animal  as  the 
maid  averred,  seemed  very  proud  indeed  of  the 
badge;  had  she  worn  it  in  honor  of  her  own  son, 
then  only  a  fortnight  old,  she  could  not  have  looked 
more  eomplacent,  happy.    There  was  not  a  single 
ass  belonging  to  the  rectory  that  did  not  some- 
where carry  the  color;  and  we  do  assure  the 
reader,  Terr  grave  and  very  wise  the  asses  looked 
with  it.  They  seemed,  as  Jock  the  hind  observed, 
to  understand  **  the  thing  like  any  Christian.'*    A 
blue  flag  fluttered  from  the  top  of  the  rectory — 
and  blue  streamers  from  every  out-house.    Even 
the  gilt  weathercock — ^the  fact  somehow  escaped 
the  eye  of  the  rector — bf>re  at  its  four  points  a 
long,  long  strip  of  blue  riband  in  honor  of  the 
political  principles  of  the  blue  candidate. 

The  mob,  we  say,  cheered  as'  they  set  forward 

from  the  rectory,  and  the  men-servants  and  the 

maid-servants  cheered  again.  The  household  gods 

of  Laaams  Hall  drew  a  long  breath  as  relieved 

from  the  crowd  and  tumult  of  the  mob  that  had 

hustled  and  confused  them  ;  and  tho  solemn  row 

of  ecclesiastical  fathers, «standing  in  chnrch-mili- 

tant  file  upon  the  library  shelves,  once  more  seemed 

to  feel  themselves  the  ondtsiurbed  possessors  of 

their  oaken  home.    Poor  old  fellows ! — many  of 

them,  too,  soch  wonderful  hands  at  chopping  one 

hair  into  little  bundles  of  hairs,  the  better  to  make 

springes  with— so  many  too,  the  eloquent  dumb— 

the  great  forgotten-^the  illustrious  dim — the  ftdio 

furniture  in  calf  or  truly  pastoral  vellum — for  five- 

and-twenty  years  had  stood  upon  the  shelf,  and  no 

rode  hand  had  ever  touched  them.     They  had 

been  bonght  by  Doctor  Gilead,  and  made  to  stand 

before  all  men  visiting  the  library,  as  vouchers  for 

the  learning  of  the  rector.     But  when  Scipio— of 

«sarae,  sir,  you  remember  the  story — when  Scipio, 

by  the  fortune  of  war,  was  made  the  some  time 

guardian  of  a  beautiful  princess,  Scipio  was  not 

nore  respectful  of  her  charms,  than  was  Doctor 

Gilead  of  the  fascinations  of  the  fathers :  he  never 

knew  them — never.  We  are  aware  that  there  may 

be  vulgar  souls  who,  judging  from  their  simial 

nlves,  may  doubt  the  continefce  of  Scipio  :  we 

think  this  is  very  likely;  for  sore  we  are  that 

BNuiy  folks,  seeing  the  scholastic  beauties  pos- 

•Mted  by  Doctor  Gilead,  believed  he  must  enjoy 

tbeoi :  for  the  doctor,  like  Scipio,  never  bragged 

of  bis  abstinence.    He,  good  soul,  suflered  men  to 


think  just  what  they  pleased :  hot  this  we  know, 
although  the  fathers  were  for  five-and-twenty 
jreara  in  the  power  of  Doctor  Gilead,  yet,  a  Scipio 
m  his  way,  he  nevei^^to  speak  scrupulously  like 
a  matron— he  never  so  much  as  laid  his  little  finger 
on  them. 

Therefore,  shortly  before  the  arrival  of  hia  lord- 
ship, was  it  A  great  surprise  to  the  fathers  to  find 
themselves  one  morning  taken  from  the  shelves 
and  opened.  How  stifl!*,  poor  fellows,  were  they 
all  in  the  back !  And  no  doubt,  very  much 
astounded  was  Origen,  and  Basil,  and  Theophy- 
lactns,  and  Jerom,  and  Tertullian,  and  other 
respectable  fathers,  to  find  themselves  dusted  and 
thwacked  as  they,  when  in  the  flesh,  were  wont 
to  dust  and  thwack  their  disputants:  the  man* 
servant  and  the  maid-servant,  otherwise  intent, 
taking  no  more  account  of  them  than  if  they  were 
old  day-books  and  ledgers.  In  the  vanity  of  their 
hearts— at  least,  in  as  much  vanity  as  can  belong 
to  churchmen— they  thought  they  were  to  be  con- 
sulted and  reverenced ;  in  a  word,  made  much  of. 
And  their  owner.  Doctor  Gilead,  did  make  much 
of  them.  He  paid  them  the  deepest  devotion  of 
which  the  good  man  was  sensible ;  for  he  had 
them  all  packed  off  to  be  newly  furbished  and 
newly  gilt;  and  there  the  dead  fathers  of  the 
church  stood  glistening  with  gold  ;  and  doubtless 
as  uneasy  in  the  splendor  forced  upon  them  as  any 
bishop  in  a  ooach-and-four.  There  they  were, 
like  the  cherubim,  "  in  burning  row ;"  doomed 
however,  to  perpetual  silence — perpetual  neglect. 
Now  and  then  the  good  doctor  would,  of  course, 
glance  at  them  to  satisfy  himself  that  they  stood  in 
order :  he  would  occasionally  run  his  eye  along 
the  shelves,  like  an  oflicer  inspecting  his  regiment ; 
but  the  doctor  no  more  thought  of  consulting  some 
of  those  picked  men  of  the  army  of  martyrs,  then 
would  the  very  gorgeous  colonel  pause  to  gossip 
with  the  drummer.  There  thev  stood,  a  sort  of 
divinity  guard  of  honor.  A  body,  very  neeesssry 
to  assert  the  importance  of  the  rank  of  the  great 
man  in  whose  service  they  were  called  out,  but  on 
no  account  to  be  made  familiar  with.  And  the 
tumultuous  mob  departed  from  the  hall  and  left  the 
fathers — with  their  newly-gilt  backs  glittering  in 
the  sun— to  meditate  on  hnman  turbulence  and 
human  vanity.  Poor  fathers!  twice  were  they 
doomed  to  be  fed  upon.  They  had  been  dulyteaten 
in  the  grave,  and  now  their  body  of  divinity  em- 
balmed, as  they  vainly  thought  it,  in  printer's  ink, 
was  drilled  and  consumed  by  that  omnivorous 
library  worm  of  the  birth  and  history  of  which  en- 
tomologists have,  we  are  sure  of  it,  a  very  false 
and  foolish  notion.  Now,  it  is  our  conviction, 
that  as  the  worms  that  consume  the  body  of  the 
author  are  bred  not  in  his  grave  dust,  but  in  his 
own  flesh,  so  do  the  worms — the  only  living 
things  that  go  entirely  through  some  tomes — found 
in  Ixioks,  wholly  originate  and  uke  their  birth 
from  the  written  matter  of  the  volume.  Hence, 
the  quiddities,  and  concetti,  and  what  Eve,  once  in 
her  pouts  with  Adam  (for  the  phrase  is  as  old) 
cslled  the  maggots  of  the  brain,  that  abound  in 
much  controversial  theology  do,  in  process  of 
time,  become  those  little  pestilent  things  that  en- 
tirely eat  up  paper,  print,  and  all.  A  warning 
this  to  men,  if  they  would  have  their  printed  bodies 
last,  to  take  care  and  avoid  the  aforessid  quiddi- 
ties, and  concetti,  and  maggots.  For  little  knows 
the  thoughtless  beholder  of  many  a  tall  sturdy 
volume,  what  certain  devastation  is  going  on 
among  its  leaves.    Many  a  controversialist  who 
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has  tbaiuKi  Uninderbolto,  bat  which,  indeed,  were 
Bothiogr  wone  ihao  little  pebbles  Id  a  Uji-pot-*-by 
loeans  air  which,  by  the  way,  we  -have  seen  boys 
make  aaaea  gallop,  pebblee  jingled  in  a  pot  being 
thunder  to  aaaes — many  a  Jupiter  of  syllables  io 
his  day  is,  at  this  moment,  being  slowly  but  sorely 
defonred,  and  that  too,  hj  the  ▼erraicelli  bred  in 
what  he  deemed  his  own  immortal  thonder.  Waa 
there  not,  to  give  a  very  familiar  instance,  the 
famous  Miianbettimartinius,  who  wrote  a  mighty 
folio  to  prove  that  there  were  no  fleas  in  the  ark ! 
Did  he  not  stand  upon  his  flea  as  a  post-diluviao 
ereation^--«tand  npon  it  as  the  great  pyramid  on 
its  base,  for  the  bows  and  salaams  of  all  posterity  ? 
And  where  and  what  is  Miianbettimartinius  now  ? 
A  dead  body  of  polemies.  Now  and  then  we  see 
him  handsomely  bound  upon  a  rector's,  a. bishop's 
shelf;  Doctor  Gilead  had  a  very  fine  tall  copy; 
but  we  can  see  through  the  binder's  cuticle ;  our 
mental  vision  ean  pierce  through  .calf-skin,  and  be- 
hold the  worms  at  work.  Pooh  !  the  whole  thing 
is  as  alive  and  wrigging  aa  an  angler's  box  of 
gentles. 

But  we  must  really  quit  the  fathers,  and  fall  in 
with  the  mob.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  comit  the 
number  of  votes  upon  horseback — the  number  of 
▼oteson  ibot — that  preceded  and  followed,  and  on 
each  side  hemmed  about  the  carriage  of  the  noble 
candidate.  Everybody ,  save  Tangle,  looked  happy . 
And  he,  although  he  rode  in  a  yery  fine  coach, 
.  would  insist  upon  looking  as  though  he  was  taking 
a  final  journey  in  a  cart ;  and  although  a  young 
clergyman  of  excellent  family,  one  in  whose  ortho- 
doxy Doctor  Gilead  had  great  hopes  for  one  of  his 
daughters— although  the  young  gentleman  let  off 
some  capital  jokes,  bran-new  from  Cambridge,  in 
Tangle's  private  ear,  for  his  private  delight,  he, 
Tangle,  did  nothing  but  slightly  bow,  and  look 
glassily  about  him,  as  though  that  very  promising 
young  clergyman  was  at  the  moment  imparting  the 
most  solemn  consolation ;  which,  it  is  but  hard  jus- 
tice to  him  again  to  assure  the  reader,  it  was  not. 
Tangle's  soul  was  with  his  guineas.  And  it  was 
as  if  every  guinea  had  a  particular  hold  of  his  soul, 
and  each  guinea  was  flying  a  different  way, — tear- 
ing and  tugging  at  the  poor  soul  in  a  thousand 
directions.  The  young  clergyman  was  incessant 
in  his  attentions.  '*  I  say,  old  Death Vhead" — 
thus  familiar  did  ^the  great  cause  in  which  both 
were  riding  make  the  nuin  of  CsUn  and  the  man  of 
law, — *<  1  say,  look  at  that  girl  with  cherry  rib- 
ands." 

Tangle  was  determined  to  put  down  this  liber- 
tine familiarity  at  once  and  forever.  He,  there- 
fore, never  deigning  to  look  at  either  cherry  lips 
or  cherry  ribands,  observed,  '*  Sir,  I  am  a  married 
man."  Mr.  Tangle  believed  that  he  had  at  once 
abashed,  confounded  his  free  acquaintance.  He 
had  uttered  that,  which  he  felt  ought  to  silence 
,  any  decent  person  :  he  had  spoken  his  worst,  and 
looked  to  be,  at  least,  respected.  He  wished, 
however,  to  be  very  secure,  and  therefore  re- 
peated,— **  Sir,  I  am  a  married  man."  Whereto 
the  young  clergyman  responded,  and  let  us  do  him 
justice,  with  evident  sympathy — "  Poor  devil !" 

The  procession  moved  on — the  music  played — 
and  there  was  not  one  of  the  mob  who  did  not  feel 
a  huge  interest  in  the  very  handsome  young  lord 
who  was  a  going  up  to  parliament  to  taike  especial 
care  of  all  of  them. — In  the  like  way,  that  when 
the  knight  of  old  was  armed,  and  about  to  go  forth 
to  slay  the  dragon  that  carried  off  men,  virgins, 
and  cattle,  and  continually  breathed  a  brimstone 


blight  npen  the  cropa  and  heriboge,  i 
iah  the  heart  of  the  &rmer — ^in  tlie  like  way  ilnl 
he  was  attended  by  sage,  gray^headed  revereaoe, 
by  youths  and  maidens,  bearing  garlaiids  and  gieoa 
boughs,  and  accompanying  him  with  ahonla,  aad 
prayers,  and  loving  locdcs,  wo  did  the  yowig  knd 
St.  James  take  his  way  to  the  hnalinga,  that  he 
might  therefrom  depart  for  parliament,  there  to 
combat  with  and  soundly  drub  the  twenty  dragoas 
always  ready  to  eat  up  everybody  and  everytlung, 
if  not  pireyented  by  the  one  particidar  memba. 
Young  St.  James  would  be  the  charapioa  against 
the  dragon  taxation :  he  would  keep  tlie  monaier 
from  the  farmer's  bacon — from  the  fanner's  wife*s 
eggs— from  the  farmer's  daughter's  butter:  he 
would  protect  their  rights ;  and  the  farmer,  and 
farmer'a  wife,  and  farmer's  daughter,  all  felt  that 
they  had  a  most  dear  and  ten£r  interest  in  that 
splendid  young  gentleman,  who  would  do  nothiog 
but  bow  to  them,  and  smile  upon  them,  just  fat 
all  the  world  as  if  he  was  no  bit  better  than  they. 

**  He  '11  let  'em  know  what 's  what  when  he 
gets  among  'em,"  said  an  old  coantvymaD  to 
Flay,  who,  that  he  might  be  as.  near  as  poasible  to 
the  lord  about  to  be  made  a  law-maker,  walked 
with  his  hand  npon  the  carriage.  *'  They  've  had 
it  all  their  own  way  long  enough ;  he  '11  OMke  'en 
look  abiiut  'em." 

'*  The  man  for  the  constitootion.  That  'a  plan 
with  half  an  eve ;  he  'a  born  with  it  ail  in  hii 
head,  like  a  cock  with  a  comb,"  said  Flay.  *'  It 's 
in  the  family,"  continued  the  barber ;  '*  in  the 
family." 

The  procession  halts  at  the  Hall.  We  pass  the 
cheering,  the  groaning  of  the  o|>poaite  parties. 
We  pass  all  the  hubbub  of  the  election,  as  famihar 
to  the  British  ear  as  the  roai  of  the  British  Lisa. 
It  was  plain,  that  it  was  already  known  them 
would  be  no  contest ;  whereupon  dark  and  blaok 
were  the  looks  of  the  Yellows,  and  very  load  aad 
fierce  their  denundiations.  The  Bines,  too,  xhoogh 
they  put  a  boldly  happy  face  on  the  matter,  were 
ill  at  ease.  A  sharp  opposition  would  have  givea 
them  great  delight,  inasmuch  as  their  tried  pat- 
riotism wonld  have  shone  all  the  brigfaler  for  the 
test. 

And  now  the  solemn  business  is  opened  by  Mr. 
Mayor,  too  oppressed  by  the  greatness  of  the  ooea- 
sion,  to  suffer  one  word  of  his  very  eloqaeat 
address  to  be  heard  by  the  multitude ;  who,  oo 
doubt,  in  gratitude,  cheered  uproariooaly. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Gilead  then  atept  fo^ 
ward ;  and  suddenly  the  citowd  seemed  te  feel 
ihemaelves  at  church,  they  were  so  hushed.  The 
doctor  said  that  nothing  but  his  long  knowledge, 
his  affeciion  for  his  lordship,  cquM  have  iadueed 
him  to  break  from  that  privacy  which  they  sU 
knew  was  his  greatest  happiness.  But  he  bad  t 
duty  to  perform ;  a  duty  to  his  country,  te  then, 
and  to  himself.  That  duty  waa  to  propose  the 
distinguished  nobleman  before  them,  aa  their  l^d 
and  moral  representative  in  parliament. 

And  young  St.  James  was  daly  proposed  asd 
seconded.  "Is  there  no  ether  candidate?"  uAed 
the  mayor,  with  a  conscious  face  that  there  vai 
not. 

'*  Yes,"  cried  a  voice ;  and  immediately  a  aim 
stept  forward,  w^st  the  Yellows  roared  with 
triumph.  **  I  have  to  pn»pose,"  said  the  mai,— 
and  reader,  ihat  man  was  no  other  than  Ebeootf 
Snipe  ton,  husband  oC  Claiissa, — "  1  have  to  piO' 
pose,  aa  the  representative  of  the  boioogh  rf 
Liquorish,  Matthew  Capstick,  Esq." 
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A  alimt  of  denBioft  bum  fion  the  Bines.  For 
«  momeot,  the  Yellows,  takaa  by  sarpriae,  weie 
silent  :  they  then  psid  beck  the  shout  with  shout- 
las*  ^ebenenu 

*^  Does  snybody  second  Matthew  CapstickT' 
asked  Uie  josy  or  aghast. 
«  *'  I  does,"  cried  Rasp ;  and  again  the  Yellows 
shouted. 

The  Reverend  Dootor  Gilead  looked  haughtily, 
oooteiBptaoaslr,  at  the  iarce  acted  about  him. 
Nevertheless,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  demand 
s  poll  for  young  St.  James :  the  show  of  hands— 
the  aetoaaded  mayor  was  oompelled  to  own<» 
^  decidedly  in  favor  of  Mr.  Capstick." 

CHAPTER  XXT. 

*'  Why  yon  never  mean  to  do  it  V*  asked  Bright 
Jem  anxiously,  sorrow  fully* 

*''  A  man  is  wedded  to  his  country,  Jem ;  and 
hein^  i(vedded,  must  listen  to  her  voice,*'  wss  the 
saewer  of  Capstick. 

It  was  nearly  midnight,  and  the  late  maffin> 
naaker  and  his  roan  sat  alone  in  the  Tfib.    The 
news  of  hb  probable  election  for  lisuorish  had 
fmllen   opon  Capstiek  explosively.    He  had,'  in 
truth,  been  much  startled,  agitated  by  the  tidings ; 
bttt,  the  mttffin*maker  was  a  philosopher,  and  aAer 
s  brief  hour  or  two,  he  had  subdued  the  iesh- 
quakes  of  the  merely  modest  man,  trembling  at 
fais  own  under  valoatioo,  and  sat  re&Mured  and 
ealm,  oontemplating  his  possible  appearance  amidst 
the  sages  of  the  land,  himself  a  sage,  with  the 
quiet  resignstion  of  a  patriot.    Capstick  industri'^ 
onsly  essayed  a  look,  a  manner  of  monumental 
tranquillity.    He  smoked  apparently,  for  all  the 
world,  like  a  common  man ;  and  yet-*-it  did  not 
escape  the  afieotionate  glance  of  Jem— yet  did 
Capstick's  eye  now  and  then  burn  and  glow  with 
a  new  light,  even  as  the  tobacco  at  the  breath  of 
the  smoker,  glowed  through  the  embers.    Rspidly 
was  his  heart  enlarging  with   the  good  of  the 
nation.    Orations,  to  be  uttered   to  the  world  at 
the  proper  season,  were  conceived  in  the  muffin- 
maker's  brain ;  and  as  he  sat,  like  a  pagan  god, 
in  •  cloud  of  his  own  making,  they  already,  grew 
and  grew,  and  he  already  felt  for  them  the  mys- 
terious love  of  the  parent  towards  the  unborn. 
Already  his  eara  rang  with  the  shootings  of  an 
instructed,  a  delightM  senate.    His  heart  beat 
thick  with  the  thought  of  Magna  Charta,  and  the 
tremendous  uses  he  would  yet  make  of  that  sub- 
lime text.    With  no  hope,  no  thought  of  parlia- 
ment, it  had  been  the  pride  of  the  muffin-maker  to 
despise  the  world  and  its  doings ;    a  hopeless 
world,  overatoeked.  with  fools  and  knavea,  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  the  consideration  of  a  philo- 
sophic mind.    And  n6w  with  the  ohance  of  becom- 
ing a  senator,  Capstick  felt  a  sodden  charity  for 
the  oni verse.    After  all,  it  was  a  univerae  not  to 
be  neglected.      And'  for   the   men  and  women 
inbtbiting    it — poor  two-legged    emmets! — ^they 
moit  not  be  suffered  to  go  to  ruin  their  own  pe»- 
vene  way.  -  He  would,  therefore,  go  to  parlia- 
ment, and  save  them.    Now,  when  a  man  has 
once  for  sU  determined  upon  a  magnanimous  line 
of  eondoet,  he  cannot  but  for  the  time  look  the 
better,  the  bigger,  for  the  tesolutioo.    It  is  thus 
in  all  cases.     For  inst&nce,#vhen  a  virgin,  with 
lowered  lids  snd  lips  trembling  at  their  own  cour- 
age, drops  the  '^  yes*'  thst  is  to  make  a  man 
beatific  ^r  the  term  of  his  natural  existence — a 
*'  yea"  at  which  all  the  wedding-rings  in  all  the 
goldsmiths'  shops  sympathetically  vibrate, — she, 


the  virgin,  looks  as  she  never  before  looked  in  her 
life ;  sublimated,  glorified,  with  a  halo  of  beauty 
about  her ;  a  halo  catching  light  from  her  liquid 
ejjres  and  rosy,  burning  face.  And  when,  too,  the 
Mridow  with  a  sweet  audacity,  facing  the  mischief, 
msn,  as  an  old  soldier  faces  a  cannon,  says  "  yes," 
tolling  the  monosyllable  shortly,  boldly  as  a  bell 
tolls  one*-«he,  too,  expands  a  little— just  a  little, 
with  the  thought,  the  good  determined  upon,— 
she,  too,  has  her  halo,  though  certainly  of  a  dim- 
mer kind ;  just  a  little  dulled,  like  a  second-hand 
ring.  So  true  it  is,  that  magnanimity  has  an 
expansive,  a  decorative  quality.  And  so  when 
Capstick,  for  a  moment,  felt  himself  a  member  of 
parliament,  he  felt  for  the  time  his  waistcoat 
much  too  small  for  him.  In  the  like  way  that 
when,  stirred  by  great  emotions,  the  female  heart 
takea  a  sudden  shoot,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  U> 
cut  the  Slay-  lace  to  allow  for  the  growth. 

And  Capstick  sat  enlarged  by  his  own  thoughts ; 
with  the  ean  of  his  soul  up-nricked — ^for  souls  have 
eara,  and  at  ^timea  pretty  long  ones-— ss  though 
listening  for  the  trumpets  that  should  sound  ablest 
for  his  triumph.  But  Bright  Jem  had  a  heavy,  a 
dolorous  expression  of  the  divine  countenance  of 
roan.  His  master  was  in  danger  of  being  made  a 
member  of  parliament.  He  was,  at  that  moment. 
In  the  imminent  peril  of  being  taken  from  rustio 
delights,  from  the  sweet,  the  flowery  leisure  of  the 
country,  to  be  turned  into  a  maker  of  laws.  His 
condition  weighed  heavily  upon  the  sense  of  his 
faithful,  his  affectionate  servant ;  who  gazed  upon 
him  as  Pylsdes  would  have  regarded  Orestes,  had 
dear  Orfstes  been  senteqced  to  the  pillory.  Cap- 
stick  already  felt  himself  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons', and  smiled  through  his  own  smoke,  as  lie 
thought  of  one  of  the  hundred  speeches  he  would 
make,  and  the  cheen  that  would  celebrate  its  de- 
livery ;  and  Bright  Jem  only  thought  of  the  pnsa- 
vory  missiles  to  be  hurled  at  his  friend  in  the  hour 
of  his  trial. 

*'  A  man  is  wedded  to  his  country,  Jem,'*  re- 
peated Capstick,  with  a  growing  love  for  the 
assertion. 

"  His  country !  Why,  vou  don't  call  Liquorish 
your  country,  do  you  ?  Besides,  what  does  the 
country  know  about  ^ou  'xcept  your  muffins :  if 
the  country  hasn't  quite  forgot  them  by  this  time! 
If  you  are  made  a  member  of  parliament — heaven 
preserve  you,  says  I — you  '11  only  be  made  out  of 
spite  and  malice,"  cried  James. 

Mr.  Capstick  took  his  pipe  wide  away  from  his 
mouth,  and  began  what  won  Id  doubtlras  have  been 
a  very  eloquent  speech.  Bright  Jem.  however, 
suffered  him  to  get  no  farther  than — '*  The  choice 
of  the  people,  Jem." 

*'  The  people !  The  choice  of  the  guineas,  that 's 
it,  Mr.  Capstick.  A  member  for  Liquorish  !  Well, 
they  might  as  well  make  a  little  image  of  the 
golden  calf  over  agin,  and  send  that  to  parliament : 
for  that 's  the  people's  choice  hereabouts.  Why, 
you  must  know,  that  it 's  for  no  love  of  you  that 
Snipeton — as  they  call  him — put  you  up.  To« 
carry  hia  pint  agin  his  young  lordship— for  there  's« 
some  sore  atween  'em — he'd  send  a  chimbley- 
sweeper  to  parliament  without  washing." 

''Impossible  !"  cried  Capstick,  with  very  coo- 
siderabie  dignity. 

**  Ceruin  of  "it,"  insisted  Jem,  **  else  why,  may 
I  be  so  bold  to  ask,  should  he  pitch  upon  youl" 

*'  1  am  not  exactly  a  chimney-sweeper,  Mr.. 
James;  not  exactly,"  obaerved  Cfapstick,  msjes-- 
tically. 
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"  A  course  not :  a  good  way  from  it :  but  yon 
know  what  I  mean,  don't  you  ?"  aaid  Jem. 

••  It  is  no  matter.  Mr.  Snipeton  has  very  briefly 
satisfied  me  of  the  purity,  the  patriotism  or  his  in- 
tentions, and— ^ood  night,  Mr.  James,'*  and  Cap- 
stick  rose.    "  Imdst  rise  early  to-morrovi^." 

"  Don't  say,  Mr.  James,  then  :  it  *s  a  putting  a 
stone  in  my  pillow  that  I  could  n't  sleep  op,  seeing 
I'm  not  used  to  it.  Grod  bless  you,  sir— good 
night,"  and  Jem  held  forth  his  hand. 

''  Good  night,  Jem,"  said  Capstick,  takiag  Jem's 
hand.  "  And  mind,  to-morrow,  early  Jem — ^very 
early,  Jem." 

Almost  at  dawn  Jem  was  in  the  garden^  digging, 
digging  as  though  he  would  get  rid  of  thought. 
At  times,  very  savagely  would  he  plunge  the  spade 
into  the  earth,  as  though  it  relieved  him.  And 
then  he  groaned — hummed-^and  sighed.  And  the 
morning  broke  gloriously ;  and  the  birds  sang  and 
whistled ;  and  the  flowers  came  laughing  out  in  the 
sunshine.  The  summer  earth,  one  wide  altar, 
steamed  with  sweetest  incense  to  heaven. 

Jem  had  labored  for  a  couple  ^f  hours  before 
Capstick  joined  him  in  the  garden.  "  Why,  Jem, 
you  've  done  a  full  half-day's  work  already,"  said 
the  candidate  for  Liquorish. 

"  Somehow  I  could  n't  rest ;  and  when  I  did 
sleep,  I  had  nothin?  but  nasty  dreams.  If  I  did  n't 
dream  you  was  tsHcen  to  the  tower  for  pulling  the 
speaker's  nose — and  I  know  your  temper,  sir — no- 
thing more  likely — ^I  wish  I  may  die.  Never  had 
such  a  clear,  clean  dream  in  all  my  life.  It  was 
all  made  out  so." 

**  And  what  did  they  do  with  me  at  the  lower  1" 
asked  Capstick,  a  little  tickled  by  the  importance 
of  the  imprisonment. 

"  Why  they  chopped  your  head  oflf  as  clean  as 
a  sheep's,"  said  Jem  earnestly.  **  I  saw  'em  do 
it ;  heard  .  the  chopper  go  right  through  bone, 
gristle,  and  all."  Capstick  dapt  bis  hand  to  his 
neck,  then  Suddenly  took  it  away  i^ain,  and  shook 
his  head  and  smiled.  Jem  continued.  "They 
chopped  it  ofl^,  and  I  heard  it  lull  from  the  block 
with  a  bump.  And  af\er  that  they  cut  yon  into 
four  quarters  to  be  hung  up  for  an  example." 

*'  Ha !  ha !  and  that 's  the  worst  they  did,"  cried 
Capstick;  "  there  was  an  end,  then?" 

**  No  there  wasn't,"  said  Jem  ;  **  for  I  dreamt 
that  they  made  me  pack  up  one  of  the  quarters,  like 
spring-lamb,  and  carry  it  to  your  old  muffin  shop, 
and  hang  it  jest  over  the  door  atween  the  two 
windows,  as  a  warning  to  all  traitors.  And  I  hung 
it  up.  And  then  I  dreamt  I  sat  down  on  the  door- 
step, and  it  was  as  much  as  ever  I  could  do  to  keep 
the  birds  from  pecking  at  you,  for  all  I  did  nothing 
but  pelt  -em  with  dollars." 

"very  extravagant,"  said  Capstick,  who  added 
gravely,  laying  his  hand  very  tenderly  upon  Jem's 
shoulder,  *'  when  the  time  really  comes,  don't 
throw  away  silver ;  first  try  penny  pieces."  Jem 
shook  his  head :  he  could  not  relish  the  humor  of 
.the  economy. 

'*  If,  now',  they  really  should  make  a  member  of 
iparViament  of  you"— Jem  shuddered  at  the  notion 
as  at  the  thought  of  some  nauseous  drug — "  you 
•don*t  mean  to  say  you  *ll  leave  the  Tub,  the  garden 
and  all !" 

*'  The  voice  of  the  country,  Jem,  mnst  be  obeyed. 
We  'II  come  down  here,  and  recruit  ourselves  when 
)the  house  is  prorogued.  We  shall  enjoy  it  all  the 
■more  for  the  work  of  the  session."  Cjpstick  al- 
ready spoke  like  a  member. 

*'  Weill  I  know  somethin*  of  parliament,  for  I 


knew  poor  Sam  Chilterns,  the  linkmsn,  as  was 
killed  by  the  late  hours.  He  used  to  tell  ne  a 
good  deal  about  itj  whatever  pleasure  you  can 
have,  to  go  and  sit  steaming  among  a  mob  of  folks 
— and  hearing  speeches  and  sums  of  figures  that 
yoQ  don't  know  nothing  about — and  never  openior 
your  oWn  mouth"— 

'*  Never  think  it,  Jem,"  cried  Capstick,  "  I  sliall 
speak  and  very  often — very  often." 

"  The  Lord  help  you  !"  exclaimed  Jem,  amaied 
at  such  determination.  *'  At  your  time  of  life, 
too!" 

"That's  it,  Jem.  Twenty,  ten,  yeaiB  ago, I 
should  n't  have  been  ripe  for  it.  Keally  great  men 
are  of  slow  growth  ;  t  feel  that  I  have  jusl  now 
reached  my  prime,  and  my  country  shall  have  it. 
You  don't  know — how  should  yon  ? — what  I  may 
meet  with  in  parliament." 

*<  A  little  on  it,"  said  Jem.  **  Tou  *]\  meet  with 
bad  hours  and  noisy  company ;  and  you  'II  turn 
night  into  day  and  day  into  night,  and  so  do  so 
good  with^neither  one  nor  the  other.  Meet !  W31 
you  meet*with  any  such  company  as  yoa  leave?  1 
should  like  to  know  that?" 

*'  Why ,  what  company  do  I  leave  t"  asked  Cap- 
stick  coldly,  and  with  dignity. 

*'  Why,  the  company  abont  yon,"  cried  Jem, 
and  Capstick  shortly  coughed.  "  Look  at  'em : 
will  you  meet  with  anything  like  them  roses,  jest 
opening  their  precious  months,  and  talking  to  yon 
in  their  own  way— for  how  often  you  've  said  iney 
do  talk,  if  people  will  only  hteve  the  sense  to  on- 
derstand  'em !  You  '11  go  to  court,  perhaps ;  and 
if  you  do,  will  you  meet  with  finer  velvet  than 's 
in  them  heartsease?  will  you  see  any  diamonds" — 
and  here  Jem  struck  a  bosh  with  his  spade,  aad 
the  dew-drops  in  a  silver  shower  trembled  and  fell 
from  it — "  any  diamonds  brighter  and  whcrfesomer 
than  them  ?  Will  you  hear  anything  like  that  in 
parliament  ?"^ried  Jem  emphatically,  and  be 
pointed  upwards  to  a  fluttering  speck,  a  lark  in  the 
high  heavens,  gushing  with  song. 

"  These  things  are  to  be  enjoyed  in  their  doe 
season  ;  when,  as  I  say,  the  house  is  prorogoed," 
said  Opstick. 

"  And  what 's  to  become  of  all  the  animals  that 
I  thought  you  so  fond  on  ?  They  '11  none  on  'em 
come  to  good  when  you  're  away.  There 's  them 
beautiful  bees— sensible  things ! — ^yoo  don't  think 
they  '11  have  the  heart  to  go  on  working,  working, 
when  you  're  wasting  your  time  in  the  hoose  o( 
commons  ?  And  yon  'if  go  and  make  laws !  Ha ! 
We  shan't  have  no  luck  after  that.  If  the  bantam 
hen  that's  sitting  doesn't  addle  all  her  eggs,  I 
know  nothiqg  of  bantams.  Why,  how," — sod 
Jem  spoke  in  a  saddened  tone — **  how  in  six  weeks 
do  you  think  you  'II  look  ?" 

''Look!  how  shonid  I  look?"  cried  Capstick, 
bending  his  brows. 

"  Why,  you  '11  look  like  a  act  of  parliament ;  and 
a  precious  old  act,  too ;  all  parchment  like,  witb 
Mack  marks.  And  you  'II  go  to  bed  when  the  son 
gets  op ;  and  insteau)  of  njfeeting  him  as  yon  do 
now  with  a  head  as  clear  as  spring  water— «Mi 
looking  at  him,  all  health  and  comfort — and  walk- 
ing about  hearing  the  birds  and  smelling  the  eoirs, 
the  flowers,  and  the  fresh  earth — why,  yoo  *H  be 
slinking  home  to  yo#  bed  with  no  heart  to  staieia 
the  sun's  face — and  your  precioos  head  will  seem 
biling  with  a  lot  of  talk ;  all  wobbling  with  spe<ichei 
you  can  make  nothin'  on— and  yoa  '11  soos  wish 
yourself  a  mushroom,  a  toadstool,  anything  to  bs 
well  in  the  country  agin.*' 
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**  Jem,*'  awd  Capttiek,  "yoa  mean  well;  bat 
foa  'ro  an  enthostaat." 

**  Yoa  may  call  me  what  names  you  like,"  said 
Jam,  very  resignedly,  "  bat  yoa  '11  never  be  happy 
away  ffom  the  Tub" 

**  You  Ml  lay  the  breakftat,"  obaerred  Capatiek, 
peremptorily  ending  the  convereaiion  as  he  turned 
from  the  gfarden  to  the  houae,  whilst  Jem — aa  if  he 
had  a  neiw'  quarrel  with  the  soil— dug  hia  apade 
into  the  earth  with  increased  energy. 

In  a  fewr  minutes  a  hen  broke  out  into  the  cus- 
tcvmaty  proclamation  of  a  new  egg. — ^•*  Well,  I 
know,"  cried  Jem,  pettiahly,  "I  know:  you're 
like  a  good  many  people,  you  are;  can't  even  give 
poor  folks  an  egg  without  telling  all  the  world 
about  it.  Humph !  he  mav  aa  well  have  'em  fresh 
while  he  ean ;"  and  Jem  bent  hia  way  to  the  hen- 
roost— **  poor  soul !  he  'Jl  get  nothing  of  iho  sort 
when  he  'a  a  member  of  parliament." 

In  very  dumpish  spirits  did  Jem  prepare  the 
breakfast.  But  when  he  saw  Capstick,  habited  in 
hia  very  heat,  iaaue  from  his  chamber,  Jem  groaned 
as  though  he  looked  upon  a  victim  arrayed  for  the 
aaeriftoe.  Capstick  would  not  hesr  the  note  of 
tribulation,  but  obaerved — "You'll  go  with  me, 
Jem." 

**I'd  rather  not,"  aaid  Jem;  "butls'pose  I 
must  go  in  the  mob,  to  aee  aa  nobody  pelts  you. 
Humph!  I  wonder  what  any  Jew  will  give  for 
that  coal  when  you  come  home.  But  I  a'pose  it 's 
all  right.  People  put  their  best  on  when  they  are 
hanged,  and  why  shouldn't  yout  All  right,  o' 
course." 

Capstick  managed  to  laugh,  and  tried  to  eat  his 
breakfast  with  even  more  than  customary  reliah — 
but  it  would  not  do :  he  had  no  appetite.  He  felt 
himself  on  the  verge  of  greatness.  And  his  heart 
was  so  big  it  left  him  no  stomach.  Suddenly  was 
heard  the  sound  of  distant  music.  **  Heaven  aave 
you !"  cried  Jem ;  '*  they  're  coming  after  you." 
^'  Don't  be  a  fool,"  aaid  the  philosophic  Cap- 
stick,  and  the  music  and  the  shouting  seemed  to 
enter  his  calm  bosom  like  flame,  for  he  suddenly 
observed,  "  It  'a  very  warm  to-day,  Jem." 

"Nothin'  to  what  it  will  be,"  aaid  Jem. 
"  Here  they  come.  Afore  it  'a  too  late,  will  you 
hide  under  the  bed,  and  I'll  say  you're  out!" 
Jem  rapidly  put  the  propoeal  aa  a  last  deaperate 
TCsouroe. 

'*  Don't  be  a  fool,"  again  cried  Capatick,  and 
with  increaaed  vehemence.    '*  Open  the  door." 

"  It  'a  all  over — too  late,"  groaned  Jem,  and  al- 
most immediately  the  music  came  clanging  to  the 
window,  and  the  mob  huzsked,  and  Raap,  and  oth- 
era  of  Capatick's  committee,  filled  the  cottage. 

"  Hurrah  !"  cried  Rasp,  *'  three  cheers  for  Cap- 
stick!  Capatick  and  the  constitution!"  and  the 
nob  roared  in  obedience.  "  Now,  Mr.  Capstick ; 
all  right  I  can  tell  you.  His  lordship  has  n't  a 
toe  to  atand  upon — not  a  single  toe.  This  blessed 
night  yon  'II  sleep  member  for  Liquorish !  Down 
with  the  Blues !  The  constitution  and  Capstick ! 
Horrab !  Why,  Jem" — cried  the  barber,  sudden- 
ly astounded — '*  you  havn't  gqt  no  color.  Here  'a 
one." 

"  Well,  if  I  muat  make  myself  a  canary,"  cried 
Jem,  and  he  took  the  profleied  riband,  and  shook 
hit  head. 

"  Now,  then,  strike  up,  and  three  more  cheera 
for  Capstick  and  the  conatitution,"  roared  Raap. 
The  trnmpeta  sounded — the  drums  beat— the  mob 
roared— and  amidst  the  hubbub,  Capstick  auf- 
fered  himself  to  he  carried  oflf  by  the  committee  to 
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one  of  the  three  carriages  drawn  np  at  the  end  of 
the  lane,  whilst  Bright  Jem,  as  though  he  walked 
at  a  funeral,  pensively  followed. — In  a  few  mo- 
ments the  line  was  formed ;  and  musicians  and 
mob,  taking  new  breath,  gave  loudest  utterance  to 
their  several  instruments.  And  Capstick,  the  phi- 
losopher, smiled  and  bowed  about  him  with  all  the 
easy  grace  of  an  old  candidate.  Bright  Jem  gazed 
at  him  with  astonishment.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  that  smiling,  courteous,  bending  man  was  the 
rigid  mnffin-maker  ?  After  that,  there  was  noth- 
ing true,  nothing  real  in  humanity.  At  once,  Jem 
gave  the  world  up. 

The  procession  reached  the  town  hall.  Hur- 
rahs and  hootings  met  Capstick ;.  who  felt  warm 
and  cold  at  the  salutations.  It  was  plain,  how- 
ever, Capstick  and  the  conatitution — as  Rasp  would 
couple  them — must  triumph.  The  great  confidence 
in  young  St.  Jamea  had,  somehow,  been  severely 
shaken.  It  was  known  even  to  the  little  children 
of  the  borough  that  the  mysterious  chest  of  gold 
had  been  carried  off;  and  as  the  customary  dona- 
tion to  the  electors  was  not  forthcoming,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  young  St.  Jamea  would  rashly  trust  to 
purity  of  election.  Tangle,  secure  in  his  belief 
that  there  would  be  no  opposition  to  his  lordship, 
had  said  no  word  of  the  robbery  ;  hence,  he  had 
suffered  very  valuable  time  to  be  lost — ^time  that 
had  been  improved  to  the  utmost  by  the  agents  of 
Snipeton,  who,  though  he  scarcely  appeared  him- 
self, labored  by  means  of  his  mercenaries,  with  all 
the  ardor  that  hatred  and  gold  could  aupply  in  the 
cause.  When,  however,  it  became  certain  that 
his  lordship  would  be  opposed,  Tangle  felt  the  dire 
nece8sity--dire,  indeed — of  telling  the  truth.  And 
then  he  felt  he  had  not  the  courage  to  carry  him 
through  80  unusual  a  task.  Whereupon  he  sneaked 
to  his  inn,  ordered  a  post-chaise,  placed  himself 
and  portmanteau  therem,and  late  at  night  secretly 
drove  towarda  London.  Ere,  however,  he  depart- 
ed, he  left  a  letter  for  the  noble  candidate.  We 
give  a  correct  copy. 

**  Mt  Lord, — ^Deeply  indeed  do  I  regret  that  a 
circumstance— a  tender  circumstance — to  which  it 
is  needleas  more  particularly  to  allude,  (for  what— > 
what  right  have  I  at  such  a  time,  to  force  my  do^ 
mestic  sorrows  on  your  lordahip^s  attention  f)—« 
tender  circumstance,  I  say,  compels  my  immediate 
attendance  in  London.  You  may  judge  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  event  from  the  very  fact  that,  at 
such  a  time,  it  can  sever  me  from  your  lordship.  I 
leave  you,  however,  in  the  full  assurance  of  your 
triumph — ^in  the  full  belief  that  parliament,  which 
has  received  so  many  ornaments  from  your  noble 
house,  has  yet  to  obtain  an  unparalleled  luatre  in 
the  genius  of  your  lordship.  With  the  profound- 
est  respect,  I  am  your  lordship's  most  devoted  ser- 
vant, 

"  Luke  Taholi." 

"  P.  S. — We  are  all,  in  this  mortal  world,  lia- 
ble to  accidents.  My  good  friend,  Mr.  Folder, 
will  inform  your  lordship  of  a  circumstance  that 
has  given  me  much  pain :  a  circumstance,  how^ 
ever,  that  when  I  shul  have  the  honor  of  next 
meeting  your  lordship,  I  doubt  not  I  shall  be  able 
most  fully  to  explain  (o  your  lordship's  most  per- 
fect satisfaction." 

"  There  is  great  rillany  in  this,  great  rillany,  my 
lord** — said  Doctor  Gilead,  poaaesaed  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter—'*  but  it  isn't  so  much  the  mo* 
ney  that's  lost;  that  may  be  remedied— it 'a  the 
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time,  the  precious  tifne.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
tiie  other  side  have  taken  the  most  unprincipled 
idvaniai^  of  the  calamity,  and  have  Imbed  right 
and  left.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  despair* 
No ;  certainly  not.  We  mast  look  the  difficulty 
in  the  face  like  men,  mylerd — like  men.'*  The 
doctor,  too,  spoke  like  one  detennined  to  fight  to 
the  last  minute,  and  the  last  guinea.  And  the 
doctor  was  not  merely  a  man  of  words.  No. 
With  a  fine  decision  of  character,  he  immediately 
drew  a  cheque  ipr  a  much  larger  amount  than  was 
ever  dreamt  of  by  all  tlie  apostles,  and  confiding  it 
to  a  trusty  servant,  he  shortly  but  emphatically  said 
to  hnn — '*  Gold."  The  laan  smilingly  acknowl- 
edged the  magic  of  that  tremendous  monosyllable, 
and  departed  blithely  on  his  errand.  Nevettbeless, 
there  was  a  strong  sense  of  honor  in  the  hearts  of 
the  majority  of  the  patriots  of  Liquorish ;  for  al- 
though some  took  double  bribes— -silthoagb  some 
auflered  themselves  te  be  gilt  like  weather-vanes, 
on  both  sides — the  greater  number  Temained  true 
to  the  first  purchaser.  It  was  the  boost-^the  con- 
aofauiun  that  noade  so  many  of  the  Yellows  walk 
upright  through  the  wwld — ^that  they  stuck  to 
their  first  bargain.  The  double  fee  would  have 
been  welcome,  to  be  sure,  but  as  some  of  them 
touchingly  observed,  they  had'  characters  to  take 
care  of.  Besides  the  same  candidate  might  come 
again. 

**  Can  you  have  any  notion  of  the  eause  of  the 
motives  of  tlus  man,  Smpeton!"  asked  Doctor 
Gilead  of  young  St.  James,  who  slightly  colored  at 
the  home  question.  "  Why  should  he  h»ve  started 
a  candidate!" 

«  PoasiUy — ^I  can*t  tell— but  I  say  possibly  he 
has  strong  political  feelings.  But,  'tis  no  mattw, 
'twill  only  add  to  the  excitement:  at  Uie  most^ 
't  will  only  be  a  joke.  A  muffin-maker  sitting  for 
Liquorish !  For  oar  borough !  'T  is  too  ridicu- 
lous to  imagine,'*  and  young  St.  James  laughed. 

"  A  very  contemptible  person,  certainly,"  said 
Doctor  Gilead ;  '*  nevertheless,  he  e  twenty  a-head 
of  your  lordship,  and  as  there  is  not  above  another 
hour  for  polling,  and  we  know  the  number  of  votes, 
matters  do  look  a  little  desperate."  Such  was  the 
opinion  ,of  Doctor  Gilead,  yerv  dolorously  pro- 
nounced at  an  advanced  period  of  the  day ;  and 
young  St.  James — although  he  had  combated  the 
notion  like  a  man  and  a  lord — began  to  give 
ground :  it  no  longer  seemed  to  him  among  the 
impoBsibilities  of  the  world  that  the  family  borough 
of  Liquorish  might  be  usurped  by  a  muffin-maker. 
And  then  St.  James — thinkmg  of  ClarissBr— medi- 
tated a  terrible  revenge  upon  her  husband. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  contest  raged  with  every 
variety  of  noise  and  violence  ooneequent  upon  the 
making  of  a  member  of  parliament.  Songs  were 
sung ;— how  the  poet  was  so  suddenly  found,  we 
know  not ;  but  discovered,  he  was  potently  in- 
spired by  ready  gold  and  ale,  and  in  no  time  en- 
snrined  the  robbery  of  the  money-box  in  verse. 
Evety  line,  like  a  wasp,  had  a  sting  at  the  end  of 
it,  aimed  at  the  eonuption  of  the  Blues.  The  eon- 
eluding  stanza  too,  breathed  an  ardent  wish  for  the 
future  prosperity  and  happhiess  of  the  thief— and 
an  ext^essMn  of  kindness  that  Tom  Blast,  as  he 
mingled  among  the  mob»  received  with  the  silence 
of  modiesty.  Tom's  only  regret  was  that  Jingo, 
his  own  child,  had  not  been  entrusted  with  the  bal- 
lad, as  the  melody  and  the  sentiment  of  the  song 
were  beaatifuUy  adapted  to  the  voice  and  intelli* 
flenoe  of  the  younp  minstrel.  Besides,  there  would 
Mve  boen  somethmg^droU— Tttiy  dioll«  a  matter  to 


be  chuckled  over  with  private  (iiead»-^liad  Jiato 
chaunted  the  satirical  lament  for  the  stolen  gold: 
he  being,  above  all  others,  peculiarly  fitted  kx  the 
melodious  task.  And  where  oeald  he  he-  sees <b 
twice  thought  the  father,  and  then  the  paternal 
anxiety  was.  nuerged  in  the  deep  interest  of  the 
hour ;  for  Tom  Blast  with  all  his  mif^fal  roarad  and 
cheered  and  hooted  in  the  cause  <if  the  TeUows. 
Much,  we  think,  would  it  have  sfaated  the  patriotie 
zeal  of  >Capstick,  had  he  known  how  vocifeminly 
he  was  lauded  by  the  thief  of  Hog  Lsoe.  But  st 
such  a  tinie,ap]uause  must  not  be  too  eufioualyae- 
alyzed. 

And  noV  both  parties  began  to  nomher  nunmes^ 
A  quarter  of  an  hbur,  and  the  poll  wooM  close. 
The  Blues  had  for  the  past  twenty  minnies  rallied ; 
and  Doctor  Gilead  rubbed  his  hands  and  declared 
that,  in  spite  of  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  Yel- 
lows, in  spite  of  the  soul-buying  bribery  that  had 
been  resorted  to  by  unchristian  men,  the  rightful 
seat  of  St.  James  would  not  be  osnrped  by  a 
muffin-maker.  Poor  Jem  hung  about  the  eo»- 
mittee-rooms  and  secretly  exulted  when  Capsbdi 
receded ;  as  secretly  mourned  when  he  advanesd. 
At  length  the  final  n ambers  were  exhibited ;  aad 
to  the  jov  of  the  Yellows,  the  despair  of  the  Blaes, 
and  to  the  particular  misery  of  Jem  himself,  Mat- 
thew Capstick,  Esq.,  was  declared  twenty 
ahead  of  his  opponent ! 

"Three  cheers  for  Capstick,  oar 
cried  Raspt  from  the  window  of  the  Yellow  Com- 
mittee-room. "  Three  oheen  for  Capsiiek  aad  the 
constitution  !" 

'*  Give  it  him,"  cried  Flay  from  mn  oppoaiie 
house,  and  the  obedient  loval  mob  of  Bloes  dis- 
charged a  volley  of  mud  and  stones  and  other  oos> 
stitutienal  missiles  in  use  on  such  gloriom  oeea* 
sioas.  Crash  went  the  windows;  and,  on  the 
instant,  the  two  factions  in  the  street  engaged  in  a 
genen^  fight ;  all  moving,  as  they  oombatled, 
towards  tlM  Town  Hall,  already  beset  by  a  isariog 
mob. 

A  few  miniites,  and  Mr.  Capstick  appeared. 
Whereupon,  the  high  batlifT  declared  him  datf 
elected  a  knight  burgess,  and  buckled  the  swerd 
about  him — the  sword  with  which,  by.  a  pretty 
fiction,  the  knight  Was  to  defend  the  boroogh  of 
Liquorish  from  all  sorts  of  wrong.    Capstiek,  with 
the  weapon  at  his  thigh,  advanced  with  great  dig- 
nity ;  atid  was  for  a  time  regardless  of  the  sbewen 
of  eggs  and  potatoes  that,  from  the  liberal  baads 
of  the  Bloes,  immediately  greeted   him.    The 
young  Lord  St.  James— how  Snipeten  leersd  it 
him !— -also  appeared  on  the  hustings,  and  acci- 
dentally received  full  in  his  face  an  egg,  eertaialy 
intended  for  the  visage  of  the  soeeessful  candidste. 
It  was  plain,  too,  that  Capstiek  thought  as  much, 
for  he  turned,  and  taking  out  his  pocket-handker- 
chief, advanced  to  his  lordship,  and  in  the  politert 
manner  observed — **  My  lord,  I  have  no  dovbt  that 
egg  was  intended  to  be  my  property :  will  yoa 
therefore  permit  me  to  reclaim  my  own  I  "—and 
saying  this,  Capstick  with  bis  white  kerehief  i^ 
moved  the  offensive  matter  from  his  loidsbip'i 
face,  whilst  the  crowd — touched  by  the  eootliiy 
of  the  new  member — laughed  and  eheered  op* 
roariously. 

Mr.  Capstick  then  advanced  to  the  front  of  the 
hustings.  At  the  same  moment  a  petatofcll  slMirt 
of  him,  near  hia  fi»ot.  Wherenpoo  ths  mesAer 
drew  his  sword,  and  mnning  it  into  the  potato, 
held  it  op  to  the  BM»b.  Another  laogh--aiioikor 
dieer  greeted  the  action.    "Silenee!  he 'a  a  run 
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*Mm — liesr  him!"  was  the  mj^wad  is  Isasthsn 
tea  mioutcB  Uie  new  member  wee  penuitted  to  |ao> 
oaed.      MTherettpoii  be  aaid : 

^^  Greatlemea — for   gentlemen   in   a   mob   are 
ftlwaya    known    by  their  eggs    and  potatoes — ^I' 
•hould,  indeed,  be  anworthy  of  the  honor  you  have 
placed   mud   showered  upon  me,  did  I  in  any  way 
complain  of  the  manner  in  which  yon  have  exer- 
cised the  privileges  I  see  lying  about  me.    I  am 
Awmre,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  the  free  birthright  of 
Coglishqnea— and  may  they  never  forget  it ! — to 
pelt  aay  man  who  may  offer  himself  for  the  honor 
of  representing  them  in  parliament.     It  is  right 
that  it  should  be  so.    For  how  onfit  must  the  man 
\»e  for  the  duties  of  his  office— for  the  trials  that  in 
the  house  of  commons  he  must  undergo-^if  he 
cannot,  properly  and  respectfully,  receive  at  the 
\kaadt  of  an  enlightened  constituency  any  quantity 
of  niad«  any  number  of  eags  or  potatoes  that  in 
their  -wi|»dom  they  may  feel  disposed  to  visit  upon 
Vim.     I  should  hold  myself  a  traitor  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  me,  did  I  at  this  moment  of  triumph 
o^eet   to   either  your  eggs  or  your  potatoes.'* 
(«  ery  loud  cheering ;  with  a  cry  of  *'  You  're  the 
sort  for  us.  '*)    *'  No,  gentlemen,  I  look  upon  the 
eggs  and  potatoes  as,  I  may  auy,  the  corner-stones 
of  the  constitution."     (*' Three  cheers  for  the 
oonstitatioo/'  roared  Rasp,  and  the  Yellows  obe- 
diently bellowed.)     *'  Nevertheless,  j^ermit  me  to 
say  this  much.     Feeling  the  necessity  that  you 
should  always  exercise  for  yourselves  the  right  of 
pelting  your  candidates  with  eggs  and  potatoes — 
permit  me  to  observe  that  I  do  not  think  the  sacred 
causa  of  liberty  will  be  endangered,  that  I  do  not 
believe  the  basis  of  the  constitution  will  be  in  the 
smallest  degree  shaken,  if  upon  all  future  elections, 


whes  you  shall  be  called  npon  to  exereise  the 
high  prerogative  of  pelting  your  candidates,  yon 
select  eggs  that  are  aweet,  and  first  mash  your 
potatoes.'* 

Laughter  and  loud  cheers  attested  the  reason* 
ableoess  of  the  proposition.  When  silence  was 
restored,  yooag  Lord  St.  James  stood  forward*. 
His  rival,  he  said,  was  for  a  time  nominally  their 
candidate.  A  petition  to  the  house  of  commons 
would,  however,  speedily  send  him  hack  to  his 
proper  obscurity.  His  lordship  was  prepared  te 
prove  the  grossest  bribery 

"The  box  of  guineas!"— -"Who  stole  the 
gold?"  was  shouted  from  the  mob,  and  Tom 
Blast  himself  boldly  halloed—"  Who  stole  the 
guineas?" 

Doctor  Gilead  stept  forward.  "  My  friends," 
he  said,  "it  is  true  that  a  box  of  money  was 
stolen— bnt,  my  friends,  you  will  rejoice  with  wm 
to  learn  that  the  box  is  recovered." 

"  Gammon  !"  cried  Blast  wildly. 

"  The  thief  or  thieves  had  cast  the  box  into  ray 
fish-pond  ;  but  I  have  jast  been  informed  that  oa 
dragging  the  pond  for  carp— I  had  given  the  order 
before  1  quitted  home— the  box  has  been  found ! 
Three  cheers,  my  friends !" 

Blaat  groaned  and  the  Blues  hanaed. 

The  ceremony  of  chairing  was  duly  performed. 
Bright  Jem  witnessing  the  triumph  with  a  heavy 
heart :  but  Matthew  Capstick,  Esq.,  M.P.,  (he 
had  been  duly  qualified  by  Soipeton,)  as  he  was 
paraded  along  the  streets  of  Liquorish  had  no  wish 
ungntified — ves,  there  was  one,  a  little  one.  It 
was  merely  that  the  late  Mrs.  Capstick  could,  for 
a  verv  brief  time,  look  up  from  her  grave  and  sea 
her  elected  husband  as  he  rode ! 


Tbb  X.ATR  King  or  Pbussia. — One  fine  day,  in 
the  summer  of   1799,  two  English  gentlemen, 
slxaaeers,  on  their  travels,  rowed  to  the  Peacock 
Island,  aninfbrmed  of  the  royal  family  being  there, 
and  consequently,  of  the  interdiction ;   they  had 
landed  at  a  point  of  the  island  distant  from  the  ferry, 
and  were  delightfully  strolling  about,  when  the 
then  Count  Marshal  Von  Masesw  caught  sight  of 
them,  and  they  were  desired  to  quit  the  island 
instanter,  by  the  way  they  came.    They,  howeveri 
deviated  from  the  direct  path  to  the  boat,  and  were 
met  by  a  gentleman  and  lady,  unattended,  and  so 
artless  in  their  dress  and  deportment,  that  the 
strangers  had  no  pretentiment  of  who  they  were. 
When  they  met,  the  unknown  gentleman  said, 
"How  do  you    like  the  island?"     Expressing 
themselves  in  rapture  as  to  its  position  and  orna- 
mental culture,  the  unknown  lady,  with  much  afia- 
Ulity,  invited  the  strangem  to  accompany  them, 
stnoe,  being  well  known,  they  could  point  out  all 
that  was  remarkable.    "  We  should  be  delighted," 
tepUed  the  Englishman,  "had  not  the  marshal 
peremptorily  oidei^  ua  to  leave  the  island,  the 
aing  and  queen  being  here."    "  Matters  are  not 
qoite  80  formidable,"  s^id  the  amiable  lady ;  "  come 
along  with  us,  and  we  will  undertake  to  excise 
you  with  Mr.  Von  Maasaw,  who  is  our  intimate 
iriend."    A  lively  conversation  ensued,  in  which 
^e  lady  spoke  enthusiastieally  of  England:   in 
return,  they  both  seemed  to  enjoy  the  free  and 
critical  remarks  made  by  the  Englishmen ;  but 
gnat  was  the  letter's  astonishment,  on  nearing  the 
chateau,  to  find  the  royal  servants  stationed,  and 
the  marshal  advancing   to  announce  breakfast! 
Aware  now  that  they  £td  been  in  company  of  the 


kmg  and  queen,  they  would  have  apologized,  but 
the  winning  affability  of  the  queen  calmed  theii 
spprefaensions,  and  what  little  remained  wholly 
eeased  on  the  former  saying,  "  Enter,  gentlemen ! 
yon  *}1  take  breakfast  with  us !"— Dr.  ISyekri, 

Not  to  mention  the  multitudes  who  read  merely 
for  the  sake  of  talking,  or  to  qualify  themselves  for 
the  world,  or  some  such  kind  of  reasons ;  there  are, 
even  of  the  few  who  read  for  their  own  entertain- 
ment, and  have  a  real  curiosity  to  see  what  is  said, 
several,  which  is  astonishing,  who  have  no  sort  of 
curiosi^  to  see  what  is  true.  1  say  curiosity, 
because  it  is  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned  how  much 
that  religious  and  sacred  attention  which  is  due  to 
.truth,  and  to  the  important  question.  What  is  the 
rule  of  life,  is  lost  out  of  the  world.— ^v^/er. 

.  They  who  haYC  pushed  their  inquiries  much 
further  than  the  common  systems  of  their  times, 
and  have  rendered  familiar  to  their  own  minds  the 
intermediate  steps  by  which  they  have  been  led  to 
their  conclusions,  are  too  apt  to  conceive  other 
men  to  be  in  the  same  situation  with  themselves ; 
and  when  they  mean  to  inatruct,  are  mortified  to 
find  that  they  are  only  regarded  as  paradoxical  and 
visionanr.  It  is  but  rarely  we  find  a  man  of  very 
splendid  and  various  convenation  to  be  possessed 
of  a  profound  judgment,  or  of  great  originality  of 
genius. — Stewart. 

Fancy  Fair  in  the  Thames  Tunnel.— A  fancy 
fair,  to  celebrate  the  third  anniversary  of  the  open- 
ing of  Uiis  stupendous  and  extraordinary  undertak- 
ing, is  announced  to  be  held  in  the  tunnel  on  Mon- 
day next,  and  three  following  days. — Examiner^ 
AbrcA  21. 
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BRETON   TRADITIONS. 


The  following  tale  is  from  a  series  of  the  local 
«nd  popular  traditions  of  Lower  or  Western  Brit- 
tany, collected  by  M.  Emile  Souyestre,  a  popular 
French  writer,  and  professing^  to  be  taken  down 
from  the  mouihs  of  the  peasants  themselves,  and  to 
be  gfiven,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  manner,  and 
eren  in  the  words  of  the  narrators.  A  slight  no- 
tice of  the  locality,  and  its  inhabitants,  may,  per- 
haps, add  to  the  interest  with  which  the  story  will 
be  read. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed  of  Lower 
Brittany,  comprehending  the  four  ancient  dioceses 
of  Tr^guier ;  St.  Pol-de-L^on,  or  L^on ;  Cornou- 
ailles,  or  Quimper-Corentin,  (the  former  being  the 
name  of  the  district,  the  latter  of  the  cathedral 
town ;)  and  Vannes;  (hat  it  is,  ii^  respect  of  lan- 
guage, the  Wales  of  France ;  the  uneducated  po> 
tion  of  the  people  not  speaking  French,  but  a  Cel- 
tic dialect,  so  little  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  princi- 
pality, that  it  is  even  said  the  Welch  and  Bretons 
are  not  wholly  unintelligible  to  each  other.  The 
affinity  was  probably  still  greater  between  the  Bre- 
ton language  and  the  ancient  Cornish  tongue,  now 
extinct,  but  which  was  spoken  by  a  few  old  people 
almost  within  the  reach  of  living  memory. 

Nor  do  the  marks  of  a  common  origin  cease 
here ;  many  of  the  traditions  themselves  exhibit  a 
striking  agreement  with  the  popular  superstitions 
of  the  British  Celtic  races,  including  those  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  Highlands.  And  even  the  name  of 
Cornwall,  (in  French,  Cornouailles,  in  Latin  Cornu 
Galilee,^  is  common  to  the  English  county  with  one 
of  the  Breton  districts,  and  is,  in  both  cases,  to  be 
traced  to  the  same  ciroumstance  of  locality,  being 
in  both  employed  to  designate  the  horn,  or  project- 
ing extremity  of  a  country  inhabited  by  a  Gallic  or 
Celtic  people. 

Of  all  the  provinces  of  old  France,  Brittany  Is 
that  in  which  time  and  events  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced the  least  effect  on  the  character  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  their  adherence  to  ancient  usage,  their 
wild  superstition,  and  their  tendency  to  enthusias- 
tic devotion,  the  Bretons  exhibit  yet  another  testi- 
mony to  their  Celtic  origin.  It  may  be  worth  no- 
ticing, as  an  indication  of  the  degree  in  which  their 
daily  thoughts  seem  to  have  something  of  an  eccle- 
siastical tone,  that,  throughout  the  collection  of 
tales,  of  which  the  following  forms  a  specimen,  the 
territorial  division  most  ordinarily  referred  to  is  that 
by  dioceses  and  parishes. 

ROBIN  RED-BREAST. 

(A  Leg-end  qfthe  eouniry  ofTriguier, 

Long,  long  ago,  ere  the  acorns  were  sown  which 
have  since  furnished  timber  for  the  oldest  vessels  of 
the  port  of  Brest,  there  lived  in  the  parish  of  Gui- 
rek,  a  poor  widow,  called  Ninorc'h  Madek.  Her 
&ther,  who  was  very  wealthy,  and  of  a  noble  race, 
had  le(^,  at  his  death,  a  manor-house,  with  a  farm, 
a  miU,  and  a  forge,  twelve  horses,  and  twice  as 
many  oxen,  twelve  cows,  and  ten  times  as  man^ 
eheep,  to  say  nothing  of  corn  and  flax.  But  Ni- 
norc^h  was  a  helpless  widow,  and  her  brothers  took 
the  whole  for  themselves.  Perrik,  the  eldest,  kept 
the  house,  the  farm,  and  the  horses ;  Fanche,  the 
second,  took  the  mill  and  the  cows;  the  vhird, 
named  Riwal,  had  the  oxen,  the  foT^e,  and  the 
sheep ;  notbine  was  lefi  for  Ninorc^h  but  a  door- 
kss  shed,  on  the  open  heath,  which  had  served -to 
shelter  the  sick  cattle. 


However,  as  she  wfts  getting  together  her  litde 
matters  of  furniture,  in  order  to  take  possessKm  «l 
her  new  abode,  Fanche  seemed  to  take  oompaanos 
on  her ;  "  Come,"  said  he,  *'  I  will  deal  with  yen 
like  a  brother  and  a  Christian.  Here  is  a  bkdc 
cow;  she  has  never  come  to  much  good,  and.  b* 
deed,  gives  scarce  milk  enough  to  feed  a  new-bora 
babe ;  but  May-flower  can  look  after  her  upon  the 
common ;  you  may  take  her  with  you,  if  yoo 
will."  May-flower*  was  the  widow's  daughter, 
now  in  her  eleventh  year;  she  had  been  called 
after  the  colorless  blossom,  from  her  extreme  pale- 
ness. 

So  Ninoro'h  went  away,  with  her  little  pale  giri, 
who  led  the  poor  lean  cow  by  an  old  cord  ;  and  she 
sent  them  out  upon  the  common  together.  There 
May-flower  stayed  all  day,  watching  her  Wack 
cow,  which,  with  much  ado,  contrived  to  pick  a 
little  grass  between  the  stones.  She  spent  her 
time  in  making  little  crosses  with  blossoms  of  the 
broom,  or  in  repeating  aloud  her  prayers  to  the 
Virgin  .f 

One  day,  a^  she  was  singing  the  Ave  Maiia 
Stella,  as  she  had  heard  it  in  the  church  of  Guiief, 
all  at  once  she  noticed  a  little  bird,  perched  unoo 
one  of  the  flower-crosses  that  she  had  planted  in 
the  earth,  and  cheerfully  warbling,  turning  his 
head  and  looking  at  her,  as  though  he  would  have 
spoken.  Not  a  little  surprised,  she  gently  drew 
near  and  listened,  but  still  without  being  able  to 
distinguish  what  the  bird  said.  In  vain  he  sung 
louder,  flapped  his  wings,  and  fluttered  about  be- 
fore May-flower — not  a  whit  the  wiser  was  she  for 
all  his  manoeuvres.  And  yet,  such  pleasure  did 
she  find  in  watching  him,  and  listening  to  his  son^, 
that  night  came  on  without  her  lieing  able  to  think 
of  anything  else. 

At  last  the  bird  flew  away,  and  when  she  looked 
up  to  see  what  was  become  of  him,  she  beheld  the 
stars  twinkling  in  the  sky.  With  all  speed  she 
started  off  to  look  for  her  cow ;  but,  to  her  dinnsy, 
poor  blackey  was  nowhere  to  be  found  on  the  ooio- 
mon.  In  vain  she  called  aloud,  in  vain  she  beat 
the  bushes,  in  vain  she  went  down  into  each  daik 
hollow,  where  the  rain-water  had  found  a  bed.  At 
last,  she  heard  her  mother's  voice  calling  her;  as  if 
some  great  misfortune  had  happened.  All  io  a 
fright  she  ran  up,  and  there,  at  the  edge  of  the 
heath,  in  the  way  homeward,  sheibund  the  widow 
beside  all  that  remained  of  the  poor  cow ;  her 
horns,  that  is,  and  her  bones,  the  latter  well  picked 
by  the  wolves,  which  had  sallied  forth  from  the 
neighboring  woods,  and  made  a  meal  of  her.  At 
this  sight  May-flower  felt  her  blood  run  cold.  She 
burst  into  tears,  for  she  loved  the  black  cow  »be 
had  tended  so  long,  and  fiilling  on  her  knees,  ex- 
claimed, "  Blessed  Virgin !  why  did  yoa  not  letnie 
see  the  wolf!  I  would  have  scared  him  away  wilJr 
the  sign  of  the  holy  cross !  I  would  have  repeated 
the  charm  that  is  taught  to  the  shepherd  boys,  who 
keep  their  flocks  upon  the  mountains. 

Art  thou  wolf!  St.  Herve  abend  thee! 
Art  thou  Saun,  God  defend  me !"  ^ 

*  Spem  g^wenn,  or  white-tbon,  to  this  day  a  ftnilf 
name  in  Brittany. 

t  The  Breton  shepherds  make  little  crosaes  of  tliofB- 
bmnches,  on  the  spikes  of  which  they  stick  broom-bkit- 
soms  and  daisies  ;  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  whole  rovt 
of  these  crosses  along  the  hedges. 

t  This  form  of  exorcism  is  supposed  to  originate  is  t 
storv  related  of  St.  Herv^.  A  wolf  having  devouedia 
ass  beloQffinff  to  his  unde,  the  saint  coropeUed  the  laisfe 
beast  to  dwell  peaceably  theneeforward  m  the  same  ^bm 
with  the  sheep,  and  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  de- 
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rrhe  widow,  who  waa  a  very  Mint  for  pietj  and 
veeigrnation,  aeeing  the  aonow  of  the  little  sirl, 
■oia^ht  to  oomfon  her,  saving,  *'  It  is  not  well  to 
iweep  for  the  cow  as  for  a  fellow-creature,  my  |>oor 
eliila  ;  if  the  woWes  and  wicked  men  are  against 
US,  the  Lord  will  be  on  our  side.  Come,  then, 
help  me  ap  with  my  bundle  of  fune,  and  let  us  go 
home." 

May-flower  did  aa  her  mother  said,  but  sighing 
mX  every  step,  and  with  the  big  tears  trickling  down 
her  cheeks.  ^'  My  poor  cow,''  said  she  to  herself, 
^*  my  poor,  good,  ffentle  cow !  and  just,  too,  as  she 
was  beginning  to  fatten  a  little." 

The  little  girl  had  no  heart  for  supper;   and 

many  times  in  the  night  she  awoke,  fancying  she 

heara  the  black  cow  lowing  at  the  door.    With 

▼ery  rastlesspess  she  rose  before  the  dawn,  and  ran 

oot  upon  the  heath,  bare-footed,  and  half-dressed. 

There,  at  the  self-same  spot  was  the  little  bird 

mgam,  perched  upon  the  cross  of  broom-flowers. 

Again  he  sang,  and  seemed  to  call  her ;  but,  alas ! 

she  was  as  little  able  to  understand  him  as  she  had 

been  the  night  before ;  and  she  was  turning  away 

in  Texation,  when  she  thought  she  saw  a  piece  of 

gold  glittering  on  the  ground.    To  try  what  it 

really  was,  she  put  forth  her  foot  to  it;  but,  lo !  it 

was  the  gold-herb ;  and  scarcely  had  she  touched 

it,  when  she  distinctly  understood  all  that  the  little 

bird  said.* 

*'  May-flower,"  warbled  he,  "  I  wish  thee  weU ; 
May-flower,  listen  to  me." 

"  Who  art  thou?"  said  May-flower,  wondering 
in  herself  that  she  could  understand  the  language 
of  an  unbaptized  creature. 

''  I  am  Robin  Red-breast,"  replied  the  bird.  "  It 
was  I  that  followed  the  Saviour  on  his  way  to  Cal- 
vary, and  broke  a  thorn  from  the  crown  that  was 
piercing  his  brow.f  To  recompense  this  act,  it  was 
granted  to  me  by  God  the  Father  that  I  should  con- 
tinue to  live  until  the  day  of  judgment,  and  that 
every  year  I  might  bestow  riches  upon  one  poor 
girl.    This  yeor  I  have  chosen  thee." 

"Can  this  be  true?"  cried  May-flower,  in  a 
transport  of  delight ;  ^'  and  shall  I  then  have  a  sil- 
ver cross  for  my  neck,  and  be  able  to  wear  wooden 
shoes?" 

*'  A  cross  of  gold  shalt  thou  then  have,  and  silken 
shoes  shalt  thou  wear,  like  a  noble  damsel,"  replied 
the  bird. 

**  But  what  must  I  do,  dear  kind  Robin?"  said 
the  little  maid. 
"Only  follow  me." 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  Mav-flower  had  no 
objection  to  make ;  so  Robin  Hed-breast  flew  be- 
fore, and  she  ran  afler  him.  On  they  went,  across 
the  heath,  through  woods,  and'' over  fields,  till  at 
last  they  came  to  the  open  downs,  over  against  the 
seven  isles.l^ 

finet  ass.  A  similar  story  is  related  of  St.  Malo,  anoth- 
er BietoQ  saint. 

*  The  legend  of  the  gold-herb,  which  most  be  gathered, 
tcoording  to  common  credeoce,  bare-footed,  en  chemisct 
without  the  aid  of  any  iron  tool,  and  whilst  one  is  in  a 
itits  of  grace,  comes  evidently  from  the  Dniids.  It  is 
the  selase  of  the  ancients,  and  is  said  by  the  Bretons  to 
^tter  nke  gold  before  the  eyes  of  those  who,  at  the  mo- 
ment, may  fulfil  the  conditions  for  perceiving  it,  and  who, 
by  touching  it  with  the  foot,  are  instantly  enabled  to  un- 
derstand the  language  of  all  animals,  and  to  converse  with 
them. 

t  The  storv'of  the  red-breast  that  broke  a  thorn  from 
ike  eroaa  of  Chritt  is  current  through  the  district  of  Cor- 
Bouiillcs. 

t  A  cluster  so  called,  lying  oS  the  northern  coast  of 
Briltuy,  not  iar  from  Tr^nier. 
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There  Robin  stopped,  and  said  to.  the  little 
girl—"  Seest  thou  aught  upon  the  sands  down 
there?" 

'*  I  see,"  replied  May-flower,  "  a  great  pair  of 
birchen  shoes,  that  the  fire  has  never  scorched, 
and  a  holly  staff*  that  has  not  been  cut  with  the 
hook." 

"  Put  on  the  shoes,  and  take  up  the  staff*." 

"It  is  done." 

"  Now  walk  upon  the  sea  to  the  first  island,  and 
go  round  about  it  till  thou  shalt  come  to  a  rock,  on 
which  grow  rushes  green  as  the  sea." 

"What  then?" 

"  Grather  some  of  the  rushes,  and  twist  them  into 
a  cord." 

"Well,  and  that  done?" 

"  Then  strike  the  rock  with  the  holly  staff*,  and 
there  will  come  from  it  a  cow  ;  make  a  halter  of 
the  rushen  cord,  and  lead  her  home  to  thy  mother 
to  comfort  her  for  that  you  have  lost." 

All  that  Robin  Red-breast  had  told  her,  May- 
flower did.  She  walked  upon  the  sea,  she  made 
the  cord  of  rushes,  she  struck  the  rock,  and  there 
came  out  from  it  a  cow,  with  eyes  as  soft  as  a  sta|p* 
hound's,  and  as  sleek  as  the  mole  that  burrows  m 
I  he  meadows;  her  udder,  covered  with  a  white 
down,  almost  reached  the  ground. 

May-flower  led  her  home  to  her  poor  mother, 
whose  joy  now  was  almost  greater  than  her  former 
sorrow. 

But  this  was  nothing.  When  the  widow  began 
to  milk  Mor  Vyoc'h,*  (for  so  had  Robin  Red-breast 
named  the  creature,)  behold  the  milk  flowed  on 
and^  on  beneath  her  fingers,  like  water  from  a 
spring ! 

Ninorc*h  had  soon  filled  all  the  earthen  vessels 
in  the  house,  and  then  all  those  of  wood,  but  still 
the  milk  flowed  on. 

"  Now,  Holy  Mother,  save  us  !"  cried  the  wid- 
ow ;  "  certainly  this  beast  has  drank  of  the  waters 
of  Languengar!"f  In  fact,  the  milk  of  Mor 
Vyoc'h  was  inexhaustible ;  she  had  already  yielded 
enough  to  satisfy  every  child  in  Comouaifles. 

In  a  little  lime,  nothing  was  talked  of  through- 
out the  country  but  the  widow's  cow,  and  people 
crowded  from  all  parts  to  see  it.  Tlie  rector  of 
Peros  Guirek  came,  among  the  rest,  that  he  might 
know  whether  it  was  not  a  snare  of  the  Evil  One ; 
but  after  putting  his  stole  upon  Mor  Yyoc^h's  head, 
he  pronounced  her  clear  of  all  suspicion. 

before  long,  all  the  richest  farmers  were  per- 
suading Ninorc*h  to  sell  her  cow,  each  one  bidding 
against  the  other ;  her  brother  Perrik  among  the 
rest. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  "I  am  your  brother,  as  a 
good  Christian  you  must  give  me  the  preference. 
Let  me  have  Mor  Vyoc'h,  and  I  will  give  you  in 
exchange  as  many  cows  as  it  takes  tailors  to  make 
a  man. "J 

"  Is  that' your  Christian  dealing?"  answered  the 
widow ;  "  nine  cows  for  Mor  Vyoc'h !  she  is  worth 
all  the  cows  in  the  country,  far  and  near,  high  and 

*  Mor  Vyoc'h  signifies  sea-cow. 

t  The  Breton  peasants  believe  that  the  ibuntain  of 
Languengar  has  the  property  of  promoting  the  flow  of 
milk  in  such  as  drink  of  it.  The  young  married  women 
frequent  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  consecrated  waters  ;  and 
the  story  goes  that,  once  upon  a  time,  a  man  tasting  it  in 
jest,  vnis  punished  for  his  profanity  by  suddenly  miding 
nimself  in  the  condition  of  a  nursing  mother ;  and  many 
were  the  masses  and  prayers  that  were- said  before  he  was 
delivered  from  his  trouble. 

t  In  Brituny,  aa  in  England,  it  takes  nine  taikrs  to 
make  a  man. 


low.  With  hear  mflk  I  could  tapply  all  tiie  mar- 
loBts  inlfae  biakoprio^^fTr^guiarandConKmailks, 
from  Dinan  to  Carhaix." 

"  Well,  aster,"  replied  Perrik,  "  only  l^t  tne 
l»w  ber,  and  I  will  give  yoa  oar  father's  funb,  in 
-which  you  were  bom,  wiUi  all  the  fields,  ploughs, 
and  horses." 

This  proposi,!  Ninorc^h  accepted,  and  was  forth- 
with pot  in  possession ;  taming  up  a  sod,  taking  a 
draught  of  water  from  the  well,  kindling  a  fire  on 
-Uie  hearth,  and  cutting  a  tuft  of  hair  from  the 
horses*  tails,  in  token  of  ownership.*  She  then 
, delivered  Mor  Vyoc'h  to  Perrik,  who  led  her  away 
to  a  house  which  he  had  at  some  distance  off,  to- 
wards Menex-Br6e. 

A  day  of  tears  and  sadness  was  that  to  May- 
flower, and  as  at  night  she  went  the  round  of  the 
stalls,  to  see  that  all  was  right,  she  could  not  hdp 
■gain  and  again  murmuring,  as  she  filled  the  man- 
gers— 

"  Ah,  Mot  Vyoc'h  is  gone !  I  shall  never  see 
Mor  Vyoc'h  again !" 

With  this  lament  still  on  her  lips,  she  suddenly 
heard  a  lowing  behind  her,  in  which,  as  by  virtue 
of  this  gold-herb  her  ears  were  now  open  to  the 
language  of  ail  animals,  she  distinctly  made  out 
these  words :— <*  Hero  I  am  again,  my  little  mis- 
tress." 

May-flower  turned  round  in  astonishment,  and 
them  indeed  was  Mor  Vyoc'h. 

«*  Ah !  can  this  be  you !"  cried  the  little  girl ; 
"  and  what,  then,  has  brought  you  back?" 

"  I  cannot  belong  to  your  uncle  Perrik,"  said 
Mor  Vyoc'h,  '*  for  my  naturo  forbids  me  to  resgiain 
with  such  as  are  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin,  so  I  am 
eome  back  to  be  with  you  again,  as  before." 

*'  But'  then  my  mother  must  give  up  the  farm, 
the  fields,  and  all  that  she  has  received  for  you." 

*'Not  so;  for  it  was  already  hers  by  right, 
and  had  been  tvijustly  taken  from  her  by  your  un- 
cle." 

''But  he  will  come  to  see  if  you  are  here,  and 
will  know  you  again." 

'*  Gro  and  gsther  three  leaves  of  the  cross- wort, f 
and  I  will  tell  yoa  what  to  do." 

May-flower  went,  and  soon  relumed  with  the 
three  leaves. 

"  Now,"  said  Mor  Vyec'h,  "  pass  those  Jeaves 
over  me,  from  my  horns  to  my  tail,  and  say  three 
times  in  a  low  voice,  Saint  Ronan  of  Erin !  Saint 
Ronan  of  Erin  !     Saint  Ronan  of  Erin ! "  t 

May-flower  did  so ;  and  as  she  called  on  the 
saint  for  the  third  time,  lo!  the  cow  became  a 
beautiful  horse. 

The  little  girl  was  lost  in  wonder. 

''  Now,"  said  the  creature  to  her, ''  your  uncle 

•  This  form  of  takings  poasession  is  extremely  ancient ; 
in  all  the  legislative  systems  of  "the  antique  world,"  the 
transfer  of  landed  property  was  eflected  by  symbolical 
tradition,  that  is,  by  the  handing  over  to  the  new  owner 
of  some  visible  and  palpable  portion  or  symbol  of  the  land 
itself.  And  as  Brittany  is  the  very  chosen  home  of  old 
customs,  it  has  happened  that  even  quite  lately,  at  a  farm 
near  L^on,  all  these  forms  of  taking  possession  were  gone 
through,  not  as  having  any  legal  efficacy,  but  in  compli- 
ance with  ancient  usage. 

t  The  Vervain. 

t  This  appeal  to  St.  Ronan  is  explained  by  the  fact  of 
his  having  been  suspected  of  assuming  the  form  of  divers 
animals,  by  the  aid  of  sorcery.  It  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  druids  and  bards  were  supposed  to  have  the  pow- 
er of  transforming  themselves  to  any  shape  at  will.  The 
bard  Tali^sin  boasts,  in  one  of  his  songs,  that  he  could 
tppear  as  a  cock,  a  stag,  or  a  dog. 


BK^k  eaoMt  poniUy  kaow  me  aifain,  fel  m  w 
kniffer  Mor  Vyoc'h,  hot  Maro'h  Mor."  • 

On  heanng  what'  had  come  to  pass,  Ibe  widow 
was  greatly  rejoh9ed,and  early  on  the  momw  m- 
needed  to  make  trial  of  her  hone,  with  a  \om  of 
eorq  for  Trdguier. 

But  guess  her  astonidmient  when  alie  fund  that 
the  more  sacks  were  laid  on  Maic'h  M€>r*8  baek  the 
longer  it  grew,  so  that  he  akms  ooald  cany  as 
many  flacks  as  sJi  the  horeeain  the  parah. 

The  tale  of  the  widow'a  wonderful  hofae  was 
soon  noised  about  the  neighborhood,  and  among  the 
rest  lier  brother  Fanche  heard  of  it,  who  tbereopon 
lost  no  time  in  going  to  the  farm,  and  when  be  bad 
seen  Maro*h  Mor,  begged  his  sister  to  pan  with 
him,  which,  however,  me  wonld  by  no  noeans  con- 
sent to  do  till  Fanche  had  offered  her  in  exchange 
his  cows  and  his  mill,  with  all  the  pigs  be  was  &- 
tening  there. 

The  bargain  concluded,  Ninore'h  took  poeaeB 
sion  of  her  new  property  as  she  had  done  at  the 
(arm,  and  Fanche  led  away  Mare'h  Mor. 

But  in  the  evening  there  he  was  again,  and  again 
May-flower  gathered  three  leaves  of  the  erom-wott, 
stroked  him  down  with  them  three  times,  from  bis 
ears  to  his  tail,  repeating  each  time, "  Saint  Ronan 
of  Erin !"  as  she  had  done  before  to  Mor  Vyoc'h  ,- 
and  Jo!  in  a  moment  the  horse  dianged  into  a 
sheep,  covered  w^ith  wool  as  long  as  hemp,  as  red 
as  scarlet,  and  as  fine  as  dreswd  fiax.  March 
Mor  was  become  Mor  Vawd !"  f 

Foil  of  admiration  at  this  new  miracle,  the  widow 
came  to  behold  it ;  and  no  sooner  was  abe  witlitn 
sight  than  she  csJled  to  Mayflower,  **  Ran  and  look 
for  a  pair  of  shears,  for  the  poor  creature  cannot  bear 
this  weight  of  wool." 

But  when  she  began  to  shear  Mor  Vawd,  she 
found  the  wool  grow  aa  fast  as  she  eat  it  off,  so 
that  he  alone  far  ont-valued  all  the  flocks  of  Arhes. 

Riwal,  who  chanced  to  come  by  at  thai  roomeat, 
was  witness  of  the  wonder,  and  then  and  theie 
parted  with  his  forge,  his  sheep-walk,  and  all  his 
sheep,  to  obtain  possession  of  Mor  Vawd. 

But  see !  As  he  was  leading  his  new  pnrehase 
home  along  the  shore,  the  sheep  suddenly  rushed 
intp  the  sea,  swam  to  the  smallest  of  the  seven 
islands,  and  passed  into  a  chasm  of  the  rocks 
which  opened  to  receive  it,  and  atraightway  dosed 
again. 

This  time  May-flower  expected  him  back' at  the 
farm  in  vain ;  neither  that  day  nor  on  the  morrow 
did  he  retnrn. 

The  liuie  girl  ran  to  the  common.  There  she 
found  Robin  Red-breast,  who  said  to  her,  '^  I  have 
been  waiting  for  thee,  my  little  lady.  Mor  Vawd 
IB  gone,  and  wilf  retnrn  no  more.  Thy  uncles 
have  been  punished  as  they  deserve.  l*or  thee 
thou  art  now  aNrich  heiress,  and  mayest  wear  t 
cross  of  gold  and  'silken  ehoes,  as  I  promised.  My 
work  here  is  finished,  and  I  am  about  to  fly  away 
far  hence.  Only  do  thon  remember  always  that 
thou  wast  poor,  and  that  it  was  one  of  God  s  liule 
birds  that  made  thee  rich." 

To  show  her  gratitude  Msy-flower  built  a  ehapsl 
on  the  common,  on  the  very  spot  where  Robin  Red- 
breast spoke  to  her  for  the  first  time.  And  the  old 
men  from  whom  our  fathers  heard  this  tale,  lemem- 
bered  offering  waxen  tapera  there  in  their  early 
childhood. 

*  Marc*h  Mor— literally,  a  sea-horse. 
t  Mor  Vawd  seems,  cuhoasly  enough,  to 
ly.sea-caUl 


BvsjLD  b%k«d  from  Indian  ooraiflooottng  rapidiT 

into  Togve  ;   and  se? eral  bakera  are  driving  a  bfiak 

bvsinaas  in    it  already.    At  the  meetioff  of  the 

Phitomphieal  Society,  on  Wednesday  ni^t,  Dr. 

R-  D. 'Thomson  read  an  able  paper  on  the  nntritive 

qualitaes  of  Indian  eom,  which  he  ranked  very  high ; 

mud  ml  the  same  time  exhibited  various  kinds  of 

bread  and  biaouit  which  had  been  baked  from  it  by 

Mr.  W^ilaon,  Gordon  Street     Some  of  the  apeci- 

nena  were  ouYtares  of  maiie  and  wheat,  and  maize 

and  rkse  ;  in  which  state  the  loaves  can  be  better 

fertn<fnted  than  when  the  maiae  is  nsed  alone.   The 

bread  and  biacnits  were  very  palatable  and  pleasant. 

-^Glasgow  Argttt, 

A.1  the  Marquis  of  Northampton's  conversazione, 
last  Saturday ,I)r.  Jacques  Silvestri  exhibited  some 
examplea  of  a  process  by  which  all  organic  sub- 
stancea  can  be  brought  to  a  consistency  approaching 
petrifaction,  so  as  to  be  preserved  to  an  indefinite 
period.      The  head  of  a  female  was  shown,  petri- 
fied to  a  degree  of  intensity  approaching  stone,  the 
feat  area  retaining  all  the  expression  of  life.   Fishes, 
reptiles,  insects,  birds,  and  other  specimens  of  nat- 
ural histoiy ,  were  on  the  table  ;  the  plumage^  far, 
and  all  the  other  adjuncts  of  nature,  retaining  the 
same  brilliancy  of  color,  firmness,  and  flexibility, 
that  they  had  at  the  time  of  death.     A  bouquet  of 
flowers  was  seen  preserved  with  an  exactitude  and 
perfection  beyond  conception. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Rojral  Asiatic  So- 
ciety, a  communication  was  read  from  Professor 
Hoyle,  the  botanist  of  the  East  India  Company, 
detailing  some  further  results  of  the  experimental 
trials  for  the  culture  of  cotton  in  India,  v  Since  the 
last  report  of  Dr.  White,  30,000  acres  had  been 
pnt  into  cultivation  :  from  one  acre  alone  th^  pro- 
duce was  700  pounds,  and  more  was  to  be  expected. 
All  now  reqnired  to  make  East  India  cotton  a  most 
valuable  export  commodity,  he  said,  is  the  employ- 
ment of  European  agents  in  the  India  markets,  to 
select  the  best  qualities. 

Panorama,  or  Gonstaktinople. — ^A  magnificent 
view  of  Constantinople,  taken  from  the  most  com- 
manding position  in  the  city,  now  fills  the  largest 
cirele  of  the  panorama  in  Leicester  Square  ;  and  a 
scene  at  once  so  strange,  interesting,  and  beautiful 
as  is  here  brought  beneath  the  eye,  has  not  for  a 
lonfc  time  been  presented  to  the^uUic.  The  claim 
of  Constantinople  to  be  acknowledged  the  finest 
city  in  the  world  in  point  of  situation  and  pictur- 
esque character,  is  well  supported  by  the  varied 
charms  of  the  extensive  and  lovely  prospect,  that 
Messrs.  Barford  and  Selous  have  ao  ably  pictured 
from  the  drawings  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Smith,  of  the 
British  embassy  at  Constantinople. 

We  will  not  attempt  the  description  of  a  pano- 
rama that  every  one  ought  to  go  and  see ;  and  the 
pressure  on  our  space  warns  us  to  be  content  with 
culling  attention  to  a  work  of  extraordinary  labor 
Md  skill,  and  a  picture  as  full  of  beauties  both  of 
art  and  nature  as  ever  converted  a  cirele  of  painted 
cinvass  into  a  little  world  of  enchantment. 

Merops. — "  I  have  something  more  to  ask  you," 
said  a  young  eagle,  to  a  learned  melancholy  owl. 
"Men  say  there  is  a  bird,  by  name  Merops,  who, 
when  he  rises  in  the  air,  flies  with  hb  tail  up- 
wards, and  his  head  tow^s  the  ground.  Is  that 
true?" 

"Certainly  not!"  answefed  the  owl;  "it  is 
only  a  foolish  tradition  of  man  ;  he  is  himself  a 
Merops,  for  he  would  fly  to  heaven  without  for  a 
BMnent  losing  sight  of  ^e  earth." — Lessing. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  the  Nutional  InteTH^ncer. 
Paris,  March  16,  1846. 

Another  missive  may,  by  this  day's  mail,  reach 
Liverpool  before  the  oeparture  of  the  Unicom. 
Much  remains  in  my  note-book  which  I  could  wish 
to  transfer  to  you  at  once.  You  shall  have  all  that 
an  hour*s  leisure  this  morning  allows. 

The  number  of  La  Revue  des  Deux  Monies  is- 
sued yesterday  afternoon,  is  truly  substantive  and 
sapid.  It  is  throughout  interesting  and  instructive. 
Fenelon^  and  his  political,  religious,  and  literary 
productions,  are  studiously  and  unjustly  disparaged 
in  the  first  article  of  forty-six  pages ;  but  the  article 
has  strength,  Ppint,  ana  other  merits  as  a  critique 
and  survey.  The  pious,  rapt  Catholic  and  prelate 
could  not  escape  detraction  m  the  hands  of  a  philo- 
sophical liberal.  Even  the  transcendent  book,  the 
manual  of  the  world,  Tekmachus,  is  decried.  The 
second  article  of  like  extent  treats  the  Foundling 
question  in  France  in  all  details  of  fact  and  theory. 
Alphonse  EsquiroSf  the  author,  has  bestowed  u- 
ready,  valuable  performances  and  opinions  on  his 
country,  in  his  accounts  of  the  hospitals  and  kin- 
dred foundations  of  charity.  There  are  more  than 
a  million,  he  states,  of  foundlings  now  living  in  this 
realm,  without  civic  rights  or  family  connexion. 
We  have  next,  a  copious  paper  on  the  royal  and 
other  public  libraries  of  Paris,  in  which  a  cfesiderar 
tum  is  supplied,  in  a  manner  both  erudite  and  popu- 
lar, togetfcKBr  with  many  sensible,  salutary  sugges- 
tions. One  hundred  and  ninety-five  provincial  cities 
in  France  possess  public  libraries ;  total  of  volumes^ 
two  millions  six  hundred  thousand ;  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-two  others,  of  from  three  to  thirty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  have  no  public  collection.  For  the 
most  pajt  the  provincial  libraries  are  the  spoils  of 
the  old  convents  and  castles,  and  require  to  be  mod- 
lernized.  I  have  myself  visited  many  of  them,  and 
found  them  in  disorder  that  indicated  utter  neglect. 
The  provincial  French,  whether  of  town  or  country, 
read  very  little  except  the  novels  and  similar  trash 
cast  forth  by  Paris.  The  fiflh  article  examines  ana- 
lytically the  external  trade  of  France,  with  intelli- 
gent general  remarks.  The  author  discards  with 
contempt  the  theory  of  the  balance  of  trade  of  the 
old  school.  The  elevation  of  the  American  tariff 
in  1842  aflfected  injuriously  the  silk  industry  and 
export.  It  has  scarcely  recovered.  A  sad  decline 
in  the  commereial  marine  of  France  begets  lamenta- 
tion ;  but  the  idea  of  reprisals  by  difl!erential  duties 
or  bounties  finds  no  favor.  The  reviewer^s  upshot 
consists,  for  the  due  advancement  and  prosperity  of 
the  commerce  and  shipping  of  France,  in  a  speedy 
modification,  if  not  relinquishment,  of  the  protective 
system.  You  will  note  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  re- 
peated, last  week,  his  allegation  that  the  goveru- 
ment  of  France  was  desirous  of  following  his  exam- 
ple in  regard  to  free  trade,  but  was  *'  controlled  by 
the  aristocracy  of  manufactures  and  commerce  that 
crowd  the  chambere."  It  is  answered  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  home  industry  here,  that,  in  the  instances 
of  French  wines  and  brandies,  he  had  not  followed 
his  own  new  doctrines  respecting  free  trade  and 
tarifif  reciprocity ;  that  his  measures  are  owing  sole- 
ly to  a  conviction  of  political  and  social  necessity. 
On  the  same  head  tne  premier  created  a  decided 
majority  in  the  United  States. 

To  return  to  the  Review.  In  an  elegant  array  of 
Mignet*s  historical  works,  Sainte-Beuve  glonfies 
his  friend  beyond  measure.  Mignet  has  various 
deserts,  but  the  spirit  of  coterie  places  him  too  high 
in  the  list  of  the  modern  historians  of  France  whom 
Sainte-Beuve  has  undertaken  to  exhibit  successive- 
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ly  according  to  their  several  characteristic  excel- 
lencea  and  defects.  * 

No  portion  of  the  contents  Of  this  number  seems 
more  opportune,  or  excites  more  attention,  than  Cy- 
prion  ttoberVs  view  of  what  he  styles  the  conspira- 
cy of  Pan-Sclavism,  or  the  Polish  insurrection.  The 
profe^T,  by  his  travels  and  writings,  has  become 
the  most  conspicuous,  and  may  be  thought  the  best 
informed,  of  the  admirers  and  apostles  of  the  Scla- 
vonic cause.  His  sixteen  pages  embrace  the  gen- 
eral comprehensive  plan  and  the  recent  disastrous 
events  of  the  Polish  outbreaks.  The  period  fixed 
for  the  grand  explosion,  at  Posen,  in  Gallicia,  at 
Cracow,  and  even  in  Russian  Poland,  was  the  1 0th 
or  20lh  of  February.  The  noblesse,  and  all  the 
landed  proprietors,  and  the  priesthood  understood 
each  other ;  they  wished  the  revolution  to  begin 
from  below,  but  the  peasantry  lacked  confidence  and 
intelligence.  They  were  turned  by  the  Austrian 
tacticians  against  their  masters,  who  proclaimed 
liberty  and  equality.  The  new  Polish  government 
was  to  be  composed  provisionally  of  seven  mem- 
bers, delegated  by  the  seven  associations  or  theatres 
of  conspiracy,  on  which  chief  reliance  was  placed, 
viz. ,  the  Republic  of  Cracovia,  the  grand  Duchy 
of  Posen,  Lithuania,  Gallicia,  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land, Russia  minor,  and  Paris,  as  containing  the 
largest  and  highest  body  of  refugees.  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  the  Sclavonic  countries  of  the  Danube, 
and  the  north  of  Russia,  were  to  be  drawn  in  at  a 
later  period. 

Austria,  having  only  six  millions  of  Germans 
among  her  thirty-seven  millions  of  subjects,  was 
deemed  the  weakest  or  most  vulnerable  of  the 
powers  holding  the  Sclavonic  race  in  bondage. 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  excited,  and  num- 
bers of  Moldavian  youth  actually  rose  and  pro- 
claimed a  National  government.  Our  Paris  jour- 
nals, enlisted  for  the  purpose,  plied  the  two  prov- 
inces with  expositions  of  real  or  pretended  out- 
rages on  their  constitutions  by  the  princes  and 
feudal  magnates.  At  Cracow,  in  the  first  assaults 
on  the  Austrians,  nearly  four  hundred'  corpses 
remained  in  the  streets.  The  priests  rushed  into 
the  conflict,  holding  up  their  crosses  to  incite  the 
'  insurgents.  Two  divisions  of  the  patriots  took  the 
direction  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  They 
hoped  to  be  able  to  operate  in  Hungary,  Bohemia ; 
and  a  third  division,  the  roost  considerable,  entered 
Russia  to  work  up  Podoliea  and  Volhynia,  and 
unite  themselves  to  the  old  allies  of  Poland,  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine.  Professor  Robert  reck- 
ons the  Poles  and  the  Malo-Russians,  their  sympO' 
thizers,  at  twenty-five  millions  of  the  most  wariike 
race  of  Europe.  All  the  forces  of  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia  would  not  havesufiiced  to  conquer  the 
league  which  the  Pan-Sclavonic  committees  had 
organized.  Unluckily,  by  untimely  fervor  of 
spirit,  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
roland  was  first  announced,  instead  of  the  arranged 
Sclavonic  confederacy.  Hence  the  tardiness  of 
the  Bohemians,  Hungarians,  and  Malo-Russians. 
The  grand  Ncouspiracy,  he  adds,  subsists,  perse- 
veres, and  will  triumph  in  the  end,  let  present  re- 
sults be  ever  so  gloomy.  Austria,  he  thinks,  is 
enfeebled  and  discredited  by  the  occurrences  of  the 
few  weeks.  He  counts  on  the  mountains  and  the 
marshes  to  be  occupied  by  invincible  and  inde- 
fatigable rebels,  and  on  the  democratic  instinct  of 
the  Sclavonic  race.  That  instinct  belongs  to  all 
human  nature.  It  strikes  me  that  the  circum- 
stantial disclosures  of  the  sanguine  professor  will 
not  benefit  his  cause. 

The  Journal  des  DebaU  of  this  day  reporto 


advices  from  Gallicia  of  the  deKtmction  of  Mvenl 
castles  and  the  butcherr  of  their  inroaies  bv  the 
ferocious  peasantry,  and  of  the  arrest  of  alaige 
number  of  the  clergy,  not  a  few  of  whom  weie 
killed  in  battle.  Martial  law  was  established  evexy 
way,  and  an  edict  issued  for  all  the  inhalntaDta, 
akin  to  the  Irish  coercion  bill  which  has  passed  the 
British  house  of  lords,  and  of  which  Lord  DeuBsa 
spoke  thus ; 

*'  He  felt  a  strong  repugnance  to  the  ponisbaieiit 
which  this  bill  proposed  to  inflicl,  not  only  to 
transportation  for  fifteen,  but  for  seven  yean.  He  ' 
could  not  conceive  that  the  bill,  which  enacted  that 
a  man  should  he  punished  by  seven  yean*  tnns- 
portalion  for  the  mere  offence  of  being  out  between 
sunset  and  sunrise,  could  have  a  good  efiecL 
They  knew  that  such  a  punishment,  in  veiy  many 
instances,  amounted  to  transportation  for  life,  be* 
cause  persons  of  humble  rank  who  were  sent  for 
that  period  to  the  penal  settlements  were  most  In- 
quently  unable  to  procure  the  means  of  relnming. 
[Hear,  hear.]  The  ver^  possibility  of  such  severe 
punishment  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  calculated  tc 
defeat  the  provisions  of  the  bill." 

The  Journal  des  Debats  informs  us,  also,  that  a 
serious  ferment  prevailed  in  Tuscany,  of  which  the 
immediate  provocation  was  the  establishment  of  a 
convent  of  nuns  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  who  wen 
believed  to  be  mere  representatives  or  agents  of 
the  Jesuits,  themselves  not  tolerated  in  Tosean  j 
Besides,  the  vast  and  expensive  enterprise  of  the 
grand  duke  to  drain  and  reclaim  the  manhes  b»4 
impoverished  and  disaffected  his  dominions.  All 
this  signifies  nothing,  and  the  Debats  would  not 
have  conceded  a  paragraph,  instead  of  more  than 
two  columns,  to  the  matter,  if  the  Jesuits  could 
not  have  been  dragged  forward. 

The  National  of  this  morning  has  a  page  of 
northern  articles,  replete  with  stories  of  despotic 
violence  and  Polish  heroism ;  and  it  assures  the 
reader  that  the  insurrection  holds  its  own,  and 
moves  on  as  was  originally  designed  and  arranged. 

The  protectionist  oracles,  the  London  Staitdard 
and  the  Morning  Herald,  bitterly  lament  and  scold 
about  your  extreme  satisfaction  at  Sir  R«>bert 
Peel's  **  baneful'*  measures  and  '*  dasurdly  8tth> 
mission  to  Yankee  bluster."  To  judge  from 
articles  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  the  Hndeon 
Bay  Company  have  fallen  out  with  Sir  Robert, 
and  suspect  that  he'will  not  prove  true  to  all  their 
pretensions.  A  communication  in  the  Chronicle 
of  the  13th  instant,  respecting  cotton-growing  in 
India,  and  the'  subsidiary  editorial  article  of  a 
column  and  a  quarter,  reouire  American  heed 
The  Times  devours  Mr.  Adams  for  his  gospel 
claims -to  Oregon.  When  he  vindicated  the  Brit- 
ish war  on  China  by  Scripture  texts,  he  wae 
almost  an  inspired  oracle  for  the  same  Times. 
The  London  Examiner  of  the  14th  honore  him 
with  a  column  of  obloquy  under  the  head,  Qunuy 
Adams  on  Crenesis. 

The  Standard  observes  that  famine  in  Ireland  in 
perennial,  not  casual,  and  that  a  very  slight  sub- 
traction of  the  Irish  pittance  of  food  is  death.  A 
correspondent  in  Ireland  of  the  London  Daily  News 
confirms,  in  the  utmost  horrible  detail,  the  wont 
imaginations  and  fears  of  her  condition.  In  the 
sitting  of  the  commons  on  the  13ih  instant  Mr. 
O'Brien,  the  successor  elect  of  O'Connell,  as 
chief  of  the  repeal  cause,  upbraided  England  for 
want  of  sympathy,  and  was  severely  rebuked  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  Ireland  is  an  awful  problem— 
beyond  Poland. 
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FEMALE   AUTBORSHTP. 

In  a  eheerful,  pleasant  apartment,  oTerlooking  a 
garden  rich  in  Bommer  beauty,  sat  two  ladies  en- 
gaged in  a  converaation,  apparently  Tery  interest- 
ing to   both.    The  one — ^it  was  the  lady  of  the 
house — ^waa  yoang  and  fair;  she  wore  her  hair 
simply  braided  aboTe  her  beautiful  brow  ;  her  dark 
eyes  now  sparkled  with  intelligence,  now  beamed 
with  tenderness,  and  the  smile  that  played  round 
her  mouth  was  full  of  arch  meaning.    The  second 
lady  was  many  years  older  than  her  companion, 
and  she  bore  even  in  her  countenance  traces  of 
care — ^long-past  care  perhaps,  though  it  had  left  its 
token  with   her  forever.    The  two  friends  had 
much   to    say  to  each  other,  for  they  had  been 
parted  for  jears,  and  in  the  interval  the  younger 
lady  had  passed  from  the  gaiety  of  girlhood  to  the 
calmer  happiness  of  mamed  life,  and  in  her  new 
character  of  wife  and  mother,  she  was  an  object 
of  deeper    interest  than  erer  to  her  old  friend. 
Other  changes  had  passed  over  her,  but  of  them 
we  will  leave  her  to  speak  for  herself.    The  other 
lady  was   less  altered,  for  she  had  learned  her 
lesson  of  life  early,  and  since  then  her  outward 
ci  reumstances  had  offered  little  variety.    Hers  was 
a  mind   of  a  high  order,  and  therefore  it  had 
advanced  in  knowledge  and  in  wisdom,  but  there 
were  not,  as  in  the  case  of  her  companion,  new 
feelings  developed,  new  affections  awakened  to 
existence.     She  was  still  unmarried,  and,  as  it 
seemed,  perfectly  satisfied  with  her  lot. 

Mrs.  Vemer,  for  so  the  younger  lady  was 
called,  had  expatiated  on  the  excellence  of  her 
husband  and  the  sweetness  of  her  children  with 
a  warmth  of  eloquence  very  delightful  to  her 
hearer. 

'*  But  there  is  another  subject  very  interesting 
to  me,  which  you  have  not  yet  mentioned,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Vemer,"  said  the  elder  lady,  (whom  we 
will  call  Miss  Merton,)  when  at  length  there  was 
a  pause  in  the  conversation.  '*  When  we  parted 
you  were  only  becoming  aware  of  the  powers  with 
which  you  were  giftM,  and  now  you  are  an 
aathoress.  Well  I  remember  the  strange  new  de- 
light you  betrayed,  and  how  you  seemed  to  glory 
in  the  wealth  of  mind  you  had  but  then  known 
Tounelf  to  possess!  Have  you  found  all  the 
happiness  you  expected  in  your  new  occupa"* 
tioni" 

''AH,  and  more  than  all,"  replied  Mrs.  Vemer. 
"The  wild  triumphant  gladness  of  the  time  to 
which  yon  have  referred  may  have  given  place  to 
calmer  and  humbler  feelings,  but  I  regret  neither 
.  the  time  nor  the  labor  I  have  iMistowed  in 
eodeavoring  to  bring  nearer  to  perfection  the  facul- 
ties wherewith  God  has  endowed  me." 

*'  I  rejoice  to  hear  you  speak  thus,  though  I  am 
1^01  surprised,"  said  Miss  Merton.  **  And  yet  I 
^^e  sometimes  dreaded  that,  with  your  keen 
Bensibilities  and  earnest  feelings,  there  might 
^  much  to  wound  you  in  the  path  you  have 
chosen." 

'*No,  no,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  Mrs.  Vemer, 
imiling,  <*  my  distresses  have  been  quite  of  a  dif- 
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ferent  kind,  and  in  no  way  sentimental.  I  could 
be  pathetic  on  the  trials  of  a  young  aothor— I  mean 
an  author  in  a  $maU  way^  like  myself,  for  instance 
— who  in  innocency  of  heart  and  not  without 
enthusiasm,  follows  literature  from  pure  affec- 
tion." 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  some  of  these  distresses,*' 
remarked  Miss  Merton. 

*'  Alaa!  my  trials  began  almost  from  the  day  io 
which  a  whisper  arose  that  I  wrote.  I  was  very 
young,  and,  as  yott  said  just  now,  I  gloried  in  my 
new  discovery  of  powen  which  I  flattered  myself 
were  not  quite  common.  Strange  to  say,  almost 
everybody  who  spbke  to  me  did  write,  (especially 
in  verse,)  had  written,  or  could  write  if  he  chose  U. 
The  most  dismal-looking  woman  I  knew  put  on  a 
bashful  air,  and  told  me  *  she  too  wrote,  but  it  waa 
in  the  comic  style.*  Another  person  told  me  of  a 
young  lady  who  *  never  gave  away  a  pincushion 
without  a  copy  of  verses  going  with  it !'  Con- 
ceive how  humbled  I  felt,  for  it  required  some- 
thing as  large  as  an  iceberg  or  a  ship  to  inspire 
me." 

"  And  this  waa  your  first  trial  1" 

"  To  be  sure  it  was,  and  a  severe  trial  too,  for  I 
began  to  think  that  my  love  of  versifying  was  but 
a  feeling  common  to  the  whole  world,  and  that  I 
was  very  foolish  to  let  it  engross  so  much  of  my 
time  and  thoughts.  However,  somewhat  crest- 
fallen, yet  not  eltogether  discouraged,  J  *wrote  on. 
Then  the  advice  began.  Oh !  the  advice — the 
advice ! — ^I  do  think  that  it*  is  the  worst  trial  of 
aU." 

*'  But  what  sort  of  advice  ?" 

"I  mean  advice  from  people  who  understood 
nothing  of  the  matter  in  question.  My  friends,  in 
their  affection  and  pride,  showed  my  compositions. 
Said  one, '  There  is  too  much  sadness  in  them  ; 
let  her  write  in  a  more  lively  strain.'  Another, 
*Why  does  she  not  write  sacred  poetry  V  To 
such  people  as  these,  the  power  of  composing  is  no 
more  than  a  power  of  stringing  words  together. 
Tell  them  that  you  can  write  only  according  to  the 
extent  and  nature  of  your  talents,  and  they  do  not 
understand  you,  and  what  they  cannot  understand, 
of  course  they  .will  not  believe.  Together  with 
the  advisers  I  would  class  the  suggesters  of  sub- 
jects, who  favor  me  with  a  fact  or  anecdote  which, 
according  to  them,  *  might,  with  my  talent,  be 
made  into  a  beautiful  poem :'  even  as  they  would 
sketch  a  bunch  of  flowers  to  send  to  a  manufac- 
turer, thinking  that  with  his  experience  he  might 
make  a  beautiful  shawl,  taking  their  sketch  as  his 
model.  Some  would  have  me  turn  into  rhyme  the 
prose  compositions  of  another  person.  In  short, 
the  sdvice  and  suggestions  of  this  kind  which  I 
have  received  might  fill  a  volume." 

"  And  you  have  never  attended  to  either  t"  said 
Miss  Merton. 

'*  Never.  I  cannot  accuse  myself  of  that,  at 
any  rate.  Now  the  very  people  to  whom  I  allude 
are  in  many  instances  persons  of  good  sense,  and 
certainlv  prompted  by  the  kindest  reelings  towards 
me,  and  yet  in  this  instance  they  seem  to  me  to 
display  a  strange  want  of  judgment." 

**I  shoold    think,"  remarked    Miss   Merton, 
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'*  that  nothinff  could  more  eflcN;taa11y  prevent  your 
beings  inspired  by  a  subject  than  the  having  it  sug- 
gested to  yon." 

«*  Certainly,"  replied  Mrs.  Verner ;  "  and  tool 
merely  suggested,  but  adorned  perhaps  with  a  few 
reflections  which,  it  is. thought,  might  be  made 
beautiful  in  verse.  Then  there  are  advisers  of 
another  kind— advisers  whose^views  are  bounded 
by.calodlatioQB  of  peeirniary  adtanti^^e.  '  Intitate 
Mifl»  So-andHBo,'  says  one, '  her  spirited  songs  sell 
well.'  *  YoQ  will  not  find  your  style  of  poetry 
popular,'  says  another;  *I  recommend*  you  to 
write  in  the  style  of  such  a  person,  whose  works 
have- paid  well.'  Now  if  those  rosy  children  yon 
saw  this  morning  were  starving,  it  might  be  my 
datyiand  certainly  should  be  my  endeavor,  to  earn 
every  farthing  I  could  fur  them,  even  by  becoming 
a  mere  imitator  of  others,  but  not  being  now 
obliged  to  aet  upon 'mevoenary  motites,  I  certainly 
shall  write  in  my  own  style." 

'*  You  reminded  me  just  now,"  said  Miss  Mer- 
tooy  *<of  the  •story  of  a  lady  who,  having  invited 
Mathews,  the  comedian,  to  -amuse  a  party,  and 
finding  to  her  dieapfMnntment  that  *he  talkied  only 
like  other  people^  sent  her' little  girl  to  him  tasay, 
'  Maamiar  says^  if  yon  please^  sir,  will  you  begbi  to 
be.fonnyl'" 

**  I  have  often  thought  of  it,  I  assiiTeyon.   Now 

our«ood  friends  would  never  think  of  telling  Br. 

Chalmers  that  he  would  do  well  to  imitate  the 

style  of  the  Pickwick  Papers,  nor  probably  would 

they  tell  Wordsworth  that  if  he  wrote  in  iM  style 

of  fiorace  Smith,  his  works  would  be  more  gene* 

rally  read«    They  can  feel  that  sucli  advice  would 

fbe  useless,  and  that  something  more  than  disinclr- 

(nation  would  prevent  its  being  followed  bjr  these 

1^ great  genioees.    But  'they  will  not  let  us,  little 

Hitaffs^  possess  our  small  talents  in  peace;  they 

'WiH  not  let  us  '  shine  in  our  place,'  if  shine  we 

.ean;  diey  will  not  understand   that  we  cannot 

.change  the  nature  of  our  minds.    Why  must  we 

rtry  *  to  be  funny,'  if  Heaven  has  made  us  grave? 

^Why  will  they  not  let  us  obey  the  impulses  and 

'  promptings  of  our  own  hearts  and  minds,  without 

tfancyiog  any  advice  of  theirs  can  make  gay  what 

4 nature  has  made  sad?    It  is  strange,"  she  con- 

rtinued,  after  musing  a  few  moments,  '*  how  en- 

ttirely  involuntary  appear  alh  the  efibrts  of  the 

!  imagination.     Suddenly,  perhaps,  when  awake  at 

i  night,* a  scene,  a  story,  will  rise  upon  the  mind, 

» complete  in  all  its  parts,  known  and  understood  in 

.a  moment,  and  olothed  in  a  freshness  and  beauty 

rthat,  alas!  are  dimmed,  if  not  lost,  m  the  after- 

.effort  to  speak  our  vision  in  words." 

'*  I  should  like  to  know,"  observed  Miss  Mer*- 
-ton,  *'  wjiat  would  be  your  own  advice  to  one 
'in  whom  you  discovered  a  talent  for  original 
-writing?" 

'*  I  would  say  to  such  an  one,"  replied  Mrs. 
Verner,  **  *  Cultivate  your  mind  and  ^re  it  with 
-information  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  and 
.opportunity.  Read  much  and  carefully,  but  never 
with  a  view  to  imitation.  Never  write  but  from 
•the  spontaneous  impulse  of  your  own  mind,  un- 
:  shackled  by  recommendations  and  advice  as  to 
.style  or  subject ;  and  be  patient  with  eritics,  even 
rthe  most  unwise.^  " 

"This  last  would  appear   a  very  necessary 

.caution,  to  judge  by  all  you  have  said  of  your 

^rtrials,"  observed  Miss  Morton,  smiling.    "Be- 

'  'membering  how  warmly  indignant  you  used  to  be 

tat  ignorant  criticism  of  the  authors  you  loved,  I 


should  hardly  venture  to  be  oritieal  on  your  own 
works." 

'*  Ah !  you  used  to  laugh  at  me,  as  mj  bosbaad 
does  now,  for  taking  any  impertioenee  oflfered  to 
my  favorite  books  quite  as  a  peraooal  afiront," 
said  Mrs.  Verner  gaily.  "  However,  with  respect 
to  myself,  I  do  not  mind  even  useless  criticism. 
Of  course  a  good  deal  is  passed  on  my  productions 
— it  is  so  easy  to  be,  if  not  a  critic,  at  least  a 
critickiny  as  Carlyle  has  it.  One  person  reads  a 
poem  of  mine,  and  says,  with  a  pecQltarly'know- 
mg  look,  *  murmuring  sound'^^is  not  that  too 
much  like  Milton  t 

'  Not  distant  far  from  thence  a  monnnriog  eoond.' 

Nay^  I  assure  you  I  scarcely  exagrgerate — and 
doubtless  from  that  day,  my  friend  considers  me  a 
plagiarist,  and  declares  he  has  'found  roe  oat.' 
but  they  wUi  not  always  give  me  credit  for  bor' 
rowine  my  ideas  from  so  high  a  soiiree ;  some- 
times it  is  a  passage  in  Mr.  Brown's  or  Mrs.  Tom- 
kia's  last  work,  that  some  unlucky  expression  of 
mine  resembles,  and  which  I  am  consequently 
thought  to  rhave  borrowed,  vnccnMdtntsly,  of 
coursci  as  I  am  delicately  told." 

"  Well,  you  have  certainly  made  ont  a  faesfr 
list  of  trials,"  said  Miss  Merton.  '*  I  hope  it » 
ended  V* 

**  Oh  dear  no,"  answered  her  friend  ;  '*  hot  I 
will  not  distress  you  too  long.  I  must  tell  you, 
though,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  praise  more  griev- 
ous to  endure  than  any  criticism.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain condescending  manner  of  pronouncing  the 
words,  '  very  pretty,'  hard  to  be  borne  patiently ; 
and  when  one  answers,  *  1  am  glad  you  like  it/ 
the  rejoinder  of, '  But  I  really  do  think  so,*  is  still 
more  afflicting.  I  recollect  that  once,  a  person, 
wishing  to  convey  an  indirect  sarcasm,  expressed 
his  preference  of  the  most  puerile  and  insignificaat 
of  all  my  compositions." 

*f  That  was,  indeed,  a  refinement  of  malice," 
said  Miss  Merton.  '*  But  to  be  serious,  tell  me 
something  of  your  literary  friends ;  those  who,  as 
you  have  told  me,  have  encouraged  and  cheered 
you  on  your  way." 

*<  Ah  that  is  quite  a  different  thing.  No  dry 
sententious  advice,  such  as  I  have  described,  ever 
comes  from  them.  If  they  wish  me  to  try  some- 
thing  new,  they  put  me  in  the  way  of  thinxing  of 
it  for  myself ;  and  when  they  think  praise  is  de- 
served they  give  it  freely  and  generously.  It  is 
from  them  that  I  have  met  with  most  encourage- 
ment 9nd  fewest  suggestions,^* 

'*  And  you,"  said  Miss  Merton,  "  are  not  one 
of  those  poetesses  who  repine  at  the  coropaxatne 
solitude  of  mind  consequent  on  their  peeulnr 
talents!" 

''  No,  no !  but  then  I  am  so  happy  at  home," 
said  the  young  authoress.  **It  is  true,"  she 
added,  smiling,  '*  that  there  are  some  whimsieal 
inconsistencies  in  our  lives,  when  we  are  mantgers 
of  a  household  as  well  as  authoresses;  and  the 
sodden  transitions  from  the  ideal  to  the  actual  are 
often  really  comic.  For  instance,  I  am  writiog 
something  very  tragic.  .'  What  can  I  do  to  aate 
you?'  cries  my  hero.  <  Would  that  the  sacriilee 
of  •  •  •  »  'Six  pound  of  kitchen  candleSt 
ma'am,'  exclmms  the  cook,  poppinj?  her  head  into 
the  room.  On  another  occasion,  1  am  deseribisf 
my  heroine.  '  She  was  tall  yet  delicately  formed, 
fairas    •    •    •'    *  A  quarter  of  pw*,  ma'am,' 
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says  the  undaunted  cook,  'a  nice  little  quarter, 
▼ery  white  and  not  too  fat.*'  Interruptions  of  this 
kind  are  of  course  very  frequent  in  my  small  es- 
tablishinent." 

*•  Now,  if  vou  had  numbered  this  among  your 
trials,  I  should  not  have  been  surprised, "  remarked 
Miss  Mexton.  '*  But  as  to  society,  have  you  sbch 
as  you  can  like  about  you  herel" 

**  I  suppose  society  is  much  the  same  in  everv 
eountry  neighborhood/'  replied  Mrs.  Vemer.    "  it 
is  ooly  by  a  happy  accident  that  I  now  and  then 
meet   a    person  of  my  own  tastes  and  habits^. 
iodeed,  I  apeak  of  them  to  none  but  my  husband 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  generally.    But 
there    is    abundant   kindness  among   those  who 
dwell  about  us,  and  with  some  of  them,  no  lack 
of  ^ood  sense  and  information.    Few,  I  believe, 
are  aware  of  the  nature  of  my  pursuits,  for  I  am 
aomewhat  careful  to  conceal  them.    You  know 
how  xmich  I  always  detested  the  idea  of  ever 
becoming  the  pet  poet  of  a  coterie.    Did  I  ever 
tell  you  of  my  being  once  at  a  party  in  which  I 
found  myself  treat^  professianaUyt    Never  was 
anytliing^   more  ridiculous.      The  people  of  the 
house — excellent   people  and  old  friends— were 
whispering  my  praises,  and  asking  this  person  and 
that  person  whether  they  had  read  my  composi- 
tions.    To  crown  all,  I  was  specially  introduced 
to  a  brother-poet,  (as  I  was  told,)  a  gentleman 
who  sang  his  own  verses  to  the  amazing  delight 
of  a  group  of  youpg  ladies,  who  cried,  *  How 
exquisite!    how    touching!'    ^  Venvie    Vune  ,de 
Vautre.     Nev^r  have  I  felt  more  foolish  or  more 
provoked  than  I  did  on  that  happy  occasion." 

*'  I  hope  you  do  not  dislike  speaking  of  vonr 
pursuits,"  said  Miss  Merton.  "  If  so,  you  have 
allowed  me  to  tax  your  good  nature  cruelly." 

**  Believe  me,"  answered  Mrs.  Verner,  "  I  am 
delighted  to  talk  to  you  of  anything  that  interests 

Cin  the  least.  I  avoid  the  subject  in  general, 
use  I  do  not  wish  to  be  flattered,  or  criticised 
to  my  face.  Besides,  I  assure  you,  it  is  thought  a 
very  trifling  talent — that  of  puttmg  into  words  such 
ideas  as  all  people,  o»  almost  all,  flatter  themselves 
they  possess.  Many  a  one  quotes  Wordsworth 
touching  '  voiceless  poets,'  and  looks  unutterable 
things,  leaving  me  convinced,  of  course,  that  if 
the  language  of  verse,  '  that  lowest  attribute  of 
poetry,'  were  but  given,  all  I  could  do  would 
speedily  be  surpassed." 

''  I  most  confess,"  observed  Miss  Merton,  '*  that 
yon  have  given  me  a  new  view  of  the  trials  of  an 
authoress.  We  are  accustomed  to  hear  much  of 
the  unhappiness  of  literary  women  in  their  domes- 
tic life  ;  of  the  want  of  sympathetic  taste  in  their 
husbands,  if  husbands  they  have;  too  often,  alas! 
of  their  own  errors.  Pathetic  lamentations,  too, 
have  we  heard,  tooching  the  envy  and  jealousy  of 
their  less  gifted  sisters,  the  malice  and  cold-heart- 
edness  of  the  world,  till  we  have  almost  been  per^ 
suaded  that  the  pursuit  of  literature,  in  the  case 
of  a  woman,  .was  incompatible  with  the  possession 
of  happiness." 

*'  An !  speak  gently  and  think  tenderly  of  those 
whose  sorrowful  words  might  have  led  you  to 
such  a  conclusion,"  replied  Mrs.  Verner,  with 
much  feeling.  "  They  may  have  been  tried  and 
found  wanting,  they  may  have  erreci  grievously, 
yet  look  on  them  with  an  eye  of  pity,  for  in  their 
earnest  minds  and  passionate  hearts  lies  hidden 
a  fearful  capacity  for  suflering.  Think  how  little 
modem  education,  as  it  is  called,  does  to  prepare 
utoiea  like  theirs  for  the  trials  and  temptations 


of  life.  Think  of  the  dulness,  the  insipidity  of 
society  in  general,  the  flat  pommonplaoidnmM^  of 
ordinary  conversation ;  and  remembering  all  these 
things,  judge  not  harshly  of  those  ardent  sfmrits 
which  have  failed  in  a  contest  with  infliieiiees  so 
uncongenial." 

*'  Much  has  been  said,  and  well  said,  of  late,  in 
various  quarters,"  remarked  Miss  Merton,  *'  on 
the  subject  of  female  education.  I  suppose  that 
you  are  no  great  admirer  of  the  system  generally 
pursued?" 

*^  Indeed  I  am  not,"  answered  the  younger  lady ; 
''  and  surely  if  we  are  to  judge  of  things  by. their 
fruits,  I  have  some  reason  for  my  dislike.  Do 
you  know  I  could  sometimes  think  that  youth, 
such  as  we  can  conceive  it — ^youth  in  its  lovelk' 
ness,  and  freshness,  and  ardor,  was  but  a  dream 
of  the  imagination.  Youth  without  enthusiasm 
seems  to  me  a  melancholy  sight ;  and  yet,  among 
the  young  of  my  own  sex,  with  whom  I  associate, 
and  on  whom  1  look  with  interest,  it  is  very  sel- 
dom that  I  see  a  spark  of  enthusiasm.  The  cheek 
does  not  flush,  the  eye  does  not  bora,  in  the* pres- 
ence of  things  beautiful  and  exalted.  When  I 
think  of  my  own  girls,  now  in  the  freshness  of 
heart  and  spirit  that  belongs  to  childhood,  1  could 
wish  they  might  remain  children  forever,  rather 
than  become  the  dull,  emotionless  beinga  I  meet 
everywhere,  under  the  denomination  bf  young 
ladies.  But  we  are  wandering  from  our  subject. 
We  were  speaking  of  literary  women— of  women 
of  genius." 

''Yes,"  said  Miss  Merton,  "of  their  trials; 
and  surely,  among  these  we  may  class  the  isola- 
tion of  their  state  when  they  enter  upon  the  stage 
of  life." 

*'  I  agree  with  you  entirely,"  answered  Mrs. 
Vemer;  *' and  remember,  that  though  the  pro- 
cess of  '  being  educated'  has  not  had  power  to 
stifle  their  keen  susceptibility,  or  tame  the  ardor 
of  their  spirits,  yet  as  little  has  it  taught  them 
self-dependence — as  Uttle — speaking  generally  of 
course — has  it  furnished  them  with  that  wealth  of 
mind  or  steadiness  of  purpose  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  support  from  without,  might  yet  enable 
them  to  feel  contented  with  the  loneliness  of  their 
lot,  in  spite  of  the  longing  for  sympathy  that 
belongs  to  their  womanly  nature.  And  a  being 
like  this,  a  young  creature  tremblingly  alive  to  the 
influences  of  this  beautiful  world,  tremblingly  con- 
scious that  but  a  thin  veil  separates  this  actual 
daily  life  from  the  world  of  spirits ;  a  being,  with 
whom  the  sense  of  immortality  is  as  an  actual 
presence  lingering  '  about  her  bisd,  and  about  her 
path,'  and  whose  heart  is  stirred,  as  it  were,  by 
breathings  of  the  air  of  Paradise, — yes,  a  being 
such  as  this  finds  herself  imguided  and  alone  in  the 
midst  of  a  society  of  her  own  sex,  whose  talk  is 
of  Berlm  wool,  Iwnnets,  and  balls,  and  whose  life 
is  worthy  of  their  conversation.  You  smile,  but 
you  know  there  is  much  truth  in  what  I  say. 
The  inanity  and  frivolity  of  which  I  speak  are,  I 
believe,  the  results  of  a  false  system  of  education, 
which  sacrifices  real  good  for  the  sake  of  display, 
and  produces  in  the  end  a  dismal  monotony  of 
mediocrity. 

*'  Among  women  of  superior  powers,  some  are 
happy  enough  to  be  taught  from  their  earliest 
years  that  it  is  on  no  earthly  arm  that  they  should 
lean  for  support,  and  to  no  earthly  sympathy  that 
they  should  look  for  comfort,  in  the  troubles  which 
time  must  bring  to  them.  Over  their  restless  hearts 
the  peace  which  is  of  God  has  breathed  its  holy 
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calm ;  and  for  them  the  beauty  of  the  unseen  world 
pierces  the  earth-born  clouds  of  doubt  and  of  sor- 
row, which  hide  it  from  duller  eyes.  Some,  too, 
dwell  in  the  liffbt  of  love ;  their  daily  cares  en- 
deared to  their  hearts  by  the  holiest  affections. 

**  Blessed,  indeed,  are  such  as  thes^ !  But  for 
those  poor  suffering  ones,  who  wander  in  the 
thorny  paths  of  life,  pining  for  happiness,  and  go- 
ing astray  after  its  very  shadow — let  us  think  of 
them  tenderly,  and  grieve  for  their  errors,  yet  for- 
bear to  blame!*' 

The  young  authoress  spoke  with  emotion,  for 
the  subject  was  one  on  which  she  evidently  felt 
deeply.  A  moment  afterwards,  smiling  at  the 
enthusiasm  she  had  betrayed,  she  added,  *'We 
have  fallen  upon  a  sorrowful  theme,  though  our 
conversation  Iwegan  gaily.  But  whenever  my  mind 
dwells  on  the  lone  position  which  a  woman  of 
genius  occupies,  and  on  the  earnestness  and  sensi- 
tiveness of  feeling  which  must  accompany  her 
superior  intellectual  gifls— remembering  how  much 
her  heart  craves,  and  how  little  the  world  has  to 
give — I  cannot  but  tremble  for  her.  You  alluded 
to  the  envy  and  jealousy  women  of  inferior  abili- 
ties mif(ht  feel  towards  a  gifted  sister.  I  believe 
a  beauttful  sister  has  more  to  dread  on  this  score 
than  the  most  talented." 

"  Do  you  speak  from  experience  in  both  char- 
acters?'^ asked  Miss  Merton,  smiling. 

**  I  answer  no  malicious  insinuations,"  said  Mrs. 
Yemer,  gaily.  **  If  I  told  you  all  that  the  experi- 
ence of  my  own  heart  and  mind  had  taught  me, 
I  might  reveal  strange  things.  Who  knows  that 
I  have  not  personally  felt  the  dangerous  power  of 
the '  voice  of  the  charmer' — the  voice  of  sympathy, 
or  what  seemed  such — ^pleading  in.  delicious  music 
amidst  the  wearisome  monotony  of  common  con- 
versation*? Who  knows  that  I  may  not  have 
turned  from  the  vapid  dulness  of  every-day  life  to 
the  excitement  of  associating  with  what  we  poets 
call  a  « kindred  spirit?'  The  heart  is  so  credulous, 
so  enterprising  in  pursuit  of  happiness !" 

**  Do  you  ask  who  knows  it  these  things  have 
been  so  with  you  ?"  said  Miss  Merton.  **  I  hope 
with  all  ray  heart  that  Mr.  Yemer  knows  they 
have  not." 

**  Well,  I  hope  he  does,"  rejoined  the  authoress, 
laughing ;  <*  at  least,  it  is  as  well  he  should  believe 
that  he  does.  But,  in  sober  seriousness,  you  may 
depend  upon  it  that  the  sameness  of  ordinary  exist- 
ence is  a  trial  to  the  unquiet  spirit  of  a  woman  of 
genius.  Even  negative  happiness  is  not  enough. 
There  is  a  longing,  not  merely  to  existy  but  to  HvCy 
to  experience  all  varieties  of  feeling,  for  even  with 
painful  emotions  there  is  blended  something  that 
IS  not  pain ;  we  feel  that,  through  our  suffering, 
the  soul  has  gained,  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
heart.  Strange  law  of  our  mysterious  being,  that 
wisdom  must  be  earned  through  suffering!" 

**  Where,  then,  is  such  a  being  to  turn  for  hap- 
piness?" 

••To  Him  who  looks  with  pity  on  the  weak- 
nesses of  humanity.  Religion  alone  can  control 
and  guide  the  wild  impulses  of  a  nature  so  aspir- 
ing, yet  so  weak,  so  eajrerly  thirsting  for  good, 
yet  so  prone  to  be  dazzled  by  evil.  But  our  con- 
versation has  tagain  deepened  into  seriousness. 
You  must  fnrgive  me,  for  1  have  thought  much  on 
these  matters.  When  I  was  younger,  and  less 
experienced,  I  •  walked  the  worid'  less  calmly  than 
I  do  now,  for  there  seemed  a  strange  contrast  be- 
tween the  agitated  restlessness  of  my  own  heart, 


and  the  calm,  cold  surface  of  society ;  between  the 
earnestness  of  purpose  with  which  I  desired  to  do 
my  part  in  life,  and  the  quiet  apathy  that  seemed 
to  belong  to  those  around  me.  JPor  a  while  I  was 
bewildered.  I  asked  if  I  were  indeed  dwelling 
among  beings  conscious  that  their  spirits  were 
immortal,  and  that  this  world  was  a  place  of  trial? 
The  dreams  of  my  childhood  fell  from  me,  and  I 
saw  the  world  in  iu  bare  reality.  I  looked  deeper, 
and  saw  the  weakness  of  niy  idol,  genius.  By 
degrees  I  trust  I  acquired  content,  and  something 
of  true  wisdom,  but  not  till  after  many  struggles. 
It  is  sad  to  see  wealth  of  mind  wasted,  and  wealth 
of  heart  lavished  in  vain,  and  yet  we  have  seen 
these  things." 

*•  Often,  too  often,"  said  Miss  Merton.  "  The 
isolated  position  you  describe  must  indeed  be  full 
of  pieril.  And  yon  think  education  might  do  moch 
to  prepare  those  gifted  ones  for  •  their  peculiar 
trials?  Yet  you  would  not  have  all  women  edu- 
cated as  if  they  were  women  of  genius,  and  who 
is  to  decide  fitly  on  the  plan  to  be  pursued  ?  For, 
if  every  man  is  not  a  hero  to  his  valet-de-chambre, 
most  children  appear  to  their  parents  singuhrly 
gifted." 

'•  Of  course — ^like  all  mothers,  I  suppose,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Yemer,  ••  I  have  my  own  theories  of 
education,  and  one  of  these  days  we  will  talk  them 
over  together.  Our  great  aim,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  be,  to  put  young  people  in  the  way  of 
educating  themselves;  for,  until  they  feel  the 
necessity  for  self-culture,  we  can  do  little  for 
them.  But  we  are  interrupted  in  good  time,"  she 
continued,  as  her  langhing  children  bounded  into 
the  room,  followed  by  her  husband  ;  and  the  grave 
discussion  gave  way  to  lighter  sallies,  in  ^hich,  if 
there  was  little  wit,  there  was  no  lack  of  good- 
humor,  or  of  the  spirit  of  love  which  bound  together 
the  members  of  that  happy  household. 


The  minister  of  public  instruction  has  published 
a  report  of  the  publications  issued  in  the  year  1845, 
from  the  French  press.  The  number — 6681  books ; 
1405  prints ;  493  pieces  of  music :  104  maps ;  in 
all  8520  worka.  lie  has  also  published  a  report 
approving  the  system  of  international  1  iters rv  ei- 
change,  so  indefatigably  carried  on  by  Mr.  Vatte- 
mare.  Several  of  the  papers  have  contained  arti- 
cles on  a  valuable  collection  of  books  received  by 
Mr.  Y.,  from  the  chy  of  New  York,  in  return  for 
a  similar  present  there  by  the  city  of  Paris,  some 
two  years  since.  They  gave  an  idea  of  the  siae, 
commerce  and  wealth  of  Gotham  which  seemed  to 
astonish  the  people  here,  who  cannot  imagine  the 
rapid  growth  of  our  cities.  It  would,  however, 
have  been  better  if  the  municipal  authorities  of 
New  York,  instead  of  lavishing  money  on  the 
binding  of  their  public  documents,  had  added  to 
them  the  works  of  their  fellow-citizens — particu* 
larly  those  upon  history.  Books  are  always  pre- 
sented to  public  libraries  here  in  sheets,  that  tJiey 
may  be  bound  in  a  uniform  style. 

Transit  of  British  Troops  for  India.— -The 
••  Courrier  Fran^ais"  contains  the  following  pan- 
graph : — *•  An  extraordinary  courier  has  pasaed 
through  France  for  England,  from  Egypt.  It  » 
said  that  he  was  sent  by  the  English  Charg^  d'Af- 
faires  at  Alexandria,  with  the  intelli^nce  that  he 
had  just  obtained  from  the  Pacha  the  authotizatioa 
to  carry  through  Egypt  the  reinfoicements  that  aie 
to  be  sent  to  ^dia.'' 
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MILLY 


A   TALI  OP  FACT  IN  HUMBLE  LIFE. 

It  does  occasionally  happen  in  the  unheeded 
^&les  of  life  that  a  tissue  of  facts,  outdoing  the 
creation  of  the  noTelist,  makes  up  the  web  of  a 
Teal  history.  CotUge  life  sometimes  offers  a  mov- 
ing story,  or  might  do  so  if  the  thick  Teii  were 
dravrn  aside  which  hangs  around  the  rich  and  con- 
ceala  from  them  the  histories,  and  the  doings,  and 
the  passions  of  the  poor  and  lowly.  When  some 
such  romance  of  real  life  has  its  scene  in  the  cot- 
tage, the  work-room,  the  small  farm-house,,  or 
even,  nnromantic  as  it  may  sound,  behind  the 
oounter,  nnknown  and  unheeded  though  it  be,  it 
Qsually  contains  within  itself  deep  and  sacred  in- 
terest, becanae  the  inward  feelings  which  conspire 
with  outward  circumstances  to  beget  it  are  simple, 
real,  undressed,  and  of  soul-stirring  intensity. 

Amongst  the  well-born,  education  and  the  eti- 
quettes of  society  restrain  much  that  is  native  and 
indaoe  still  more  that  is  artificial.  They  disguise 
and  half  change  the  nature  and  chill  the  soul.  It 
is  in  humble  life  that  there  is  no  semblance 
aesomed,  that  all  is  reality ;  that  passions,  both 
good  and  evU,  glow  in  uniepressed  fervor;  that 
words  represent  feelings,  and  that  the  emotion 
goes  beyond  the  power  to  express  it  in  language. 
It  is  a  Ule  of  life  other  than  their  own  that  we 
are  about  to  unfold  to  the  inmates  of  the  saloon. 

Milly  L is  withered  now ;  she  is  travelling 

down  the  hill,  and  with  no  **  John  Anderson*'  at 
her  side.  As  you  look  into  her  face  you  see  that 
sorrow  has  worked  there ;  but  it  is  a  sweet  and 
beaming  face  still — ^it  speaks  of  patient,  unrepin- 
ing,  cheerful  endurance,  the  forutude  of  the  un- 
distinguished. 

MilTy*s  father  was  a  very  small  farmer,  living  by 
Ike  sweat  of  his  own  brow  and  honestly  paying  his 
rent  the  very  day  on  which  it  fell  due,  though  it 
was  at  the  cost  of  sharp  privation  sometimes  that 
he  managed  to  do  so.  lie  had  <iiily  two  children, 
and  there  was  an  interval  often  years  between 
them.  Mis  eldest  daughter  went,  when  about 
fourteen  years  old,  to  supply  for  a  time,  as  best 

she  might,  the  place  of  Lad^  C *s  maid,  who 

had  fiilTen  sick  of  a  rheumatic  fever.  Mary  had 
a  ftoetious  manner,  a  facile  temper,  and  aptitude  to 

learn.    She  so  well  pleased  lady  C that  on 

the  recovery  of  the  maid  she  was  still  retained,  and 
hf  degrees  erept  on  in  favor,  till  at  length  Lady 

C ,  having  first  had  her  taught  some  things  that 

would  enable  her  to  pass  in  a  station  above  that 
of  her  birth,  elevated  her  to  the  post  of  her  com- 
panion. She  treated  her  with  tenderness,  and 
when,  some  years  later  she  died,  left  her  jC500  a 
rear  for  life.  The  heir  to  the  remaining  property, 
being  at  once  vexed  with  the  annual  deduction 
from  his  own  income  and  pleased  with  the  girl, 
compromised  the  point  by  marrying  her. 

Mary  had  been  fortunate,  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  she  was  happy.  She  had  no  heart.  Our 
tale  abides  with  Milly.  She  was  her  widowed 
iather*s  darling.  He  was  sixty  years  old  when 
she  was  bom  to  him,  and  her  mother  died  in  child- 
bed. A  neighbor  nursed  her  for  the  first  ten 
months,  and  then  the  little  thing  was  left  to  his 
sole  care.  Never  had  child  been  more  gently 
tended.  The  old  man  sunned  himself  in  her  fond- 
ness. She  gambolled  about  him,  received  his  j 
carresses  and  carressed  him  again,  and  knew  as , 
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much  lightpheartedness  and  infant  joy  as  ifshe  had 
been  born  the  daughter  of  a  palace.  Her  sister 
had  left  her  father's  house  when  she  was  four 
years  old ;  then,  as  she  grew  older,  and  his  hairs 
whitened,  and  his  baek  gradually  bent,  she  in  tarn 
became  the  nurse,  and  he  received  the  care  which 
he  had  bestowed :  and  when  she  left  him  for  a  lew 
hours  of  the  day  to  attend  a  school  in  the  neigh- 
boring town,  (for  which  her  sister  found  the  funds,) 
he  waited  with  fond  anxiety  for  her  return,  and 
the  sympathy  between  the  old  man  and  the  young 
girl  was  as  perfect  as  if  no  chasm  of  years  had 
intervened. 

But  the  day  came  when  she  most  lose  him; 
then  was  Milly 's  first  sorrow.  The  allotted  three- 
score ^ears  and  ten  of  human  life  had  indeed  mn 
out  with  him,  and  five  years  more  had  been  added 
to  their  numbers ;  but  he  was  a  healthy  man,  and 
promised  fair  to  live  to  the  full  limit  of  the  daya 
of  man,  when  a  sudden  illness  snatched  him  from 
her. 

She  nursed  him  fondly,  and  till  the  last  breath 
he  drew,  hope  never  left  her.  If  a  tear  crept  into 
her  eye  she  dried  it  hastily,  for  she  remerobf ted 
that  the  doctor  had  said,  **  You  must  be  cheerful, 
Milly,  for  his  sake."  But  when  she  stood  by  the 
bedside  and  gazed  upon  the  corpse  she  felt  that 
now  all  that  made  life  happy  and  dear  to  her  was 
taken  from  her,  and  she  wished  to  die  too.  Then 
in  frantic  grief  she  called  upon  the  doctor  to  say  if 
it- might  not  be  a  swoon  or  a  trance. 

**  It  is  but  a  swoon,"  she  said.     **  Surely  the 
breath  is  not  really  gone ;  he  is  not  dead — he  is  not 
dead.    Try  something  more.  Tell  me  what  to  do. 
Oh,  do  not  stand  idle,  or  it  will  be  truth !     You  ^ 
can  save  my  father  to  me  still." 

But  it  was  truth,  indeed.  Milly  was  taken 
from  the  room  and  put  into  her  bed ;  her  reason 
seemed  to  reel.  In  the  madness  of  her  agony  she 
strove  toi disbelieve.  She  sobbed,  and  wept,  and 
called  upon  her  father ;  and  now  reproached,  and 
now  implored  the  doctor.  At  length  exhausted 
nature  sunk,  and  she  slept  that  long  beany  sleep 
which  succeeds  to  the  violence  of  grief;  and  then 
came  the  waking  time,  and  with  it  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth — the  sense  of  utter  desolation,  and 
lonelineas,  and  woe. 

Who  have  known  the  waking  afWr  the  first 
deep,  real  sorrow  of  life?-  They  only  can  tell  the 
anguish  that  that  moment  of  recollection  and 
realization  brings. 

Poor  Milly,  she  sought  to  close  her  eyes  again, 
and  annihilateiier  thoughts,  and  crush  down  buay 
memory ;  but  it  was  in  vain.  Thought  and 
memory  were  too  powerful  for  her,  and  grief 
would  have  its  sway.  .  To  grief  succeeded  torpor, 
and  to  torpor  grief,  till  the  funeral  was  over,  and 
several  weeks  had  passed  away,  and  Mary  had  re- 
turned to  her  own  home,  (the  tidings  of  her  fa- 
ther's illness  had  brought  her  to  him,  and  she 
arrived  the  day  before  his  death,)  and  Milly  found 
herself  in  the  little  dwelling  of  a  maiden  aunt  who 
lived  in  the  village  hard  by. 

That  aunt — bless  her  worthy  soul ! — she  helped 
all  the  neighbors  round  in  their  sorrows ;  she  was 
like  the  ministering  angel  of  that  village.  She 
waited  no  requests ;  but  where  she  could  soothe 
or  aid,  there  ahe  was  sure  to  be.  She  wss,  indeed, 
a  kind  and  good-hearted  woman.  When  things 
went  smoothly  a  little  acid  was  apt  to  ooie  from 
her  temper,  and  distilling  in  her  words,  to  be 
sprinkled  on  those  around  her ;  but  when  suflfering 
or  sorrow  came,  oh !  how  tender  was  she  then. 
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She  had  flown  to  her  brother's  sick  bed  and 
helped  MtUy  to  nune  hinn.  The  dying  father, 
when  he  felt  himself  going,  had  called  her  to  him, 
mnd  satd-^ 

'^  Martha,  m^  girl  will  soon  be  lefl,  fur  I  shal] 
not  get  over  this.  Take  her  when  I  am  gone  i  St 
is  the  last  thing  I  shall  ask  of  ye,  and  do  the  best 
yoQ  can  for  her,  and  give  her  no  hard  words,  for 
she 's  never  had  the  like  of  them  from  me ;  and  be 
ye  good  to  the  fatherless. ,  God  will  bless  ye  for 
it.  There  '11  be  a  few  pounds  of  mine  left  when 
all  is  sold  op,  and  my  burial  and  the  rent  is  paid ; 
and  maybe  Mary  '11  think  to  help  her  poor  sister  a 
bit.  But,  anyway,  ye  'II  be  no  worse  in  the  other 
world  because  ye  've  stinted  yourself  something 
in  this  that  ye  might  help  along  the  orphan.  A 
good  girl  she  is  too,  Milly.  She  'H  pay  you  back 
with  her  love  more  than  yon  can  do  for  her." 

Probably,  Mrs.  Martha  might  have  needed  no 
asking;  sore  it  is  that,  being  asked,  she  promised, 
and  kept  her  word. 

For  a  time  she  was  hurt  that  Milly  looked  cold- 
ly upon  her,  and  that  her  heart  seemed  buried  in 
the  grave  with  her  father,  for  her  eyes  would 
often  be  filled  with  tears  ;  her  spirits  and  gladness 
were  gone.  She  talked  very  little,  a;id  never 
sung  (in  her  father's  days  she  had  talked  and 
song  from  sunrise  to  resting-time.)  But  though 
the  aunt  was  hurt  at  all  this,  she  did  what  in  her 
power  lay  to  make  the  poor  orphan  a  second 
nappy  home. 

Milly  was  not  nngrateful ;  she  felt  that  her  aunt 
was  both  kind  and  forbearing,  and  time  brought  to 
her  that  relief  which  it  always  does  bring  even  to 
the  sorest  sorrows.  It  cdnnot  be  said'  that  she 
ceased  to  mourn,  but  her  grief  was  more  under  con- 
trol and  found  its  seasons  of  respite,  and  she  awoke 
bv  degrees  to  the  cares  and  duties,  and  eVen  to  the 
pleasures,  which  were  daily  scattered  round  her. 
Her  heart  was  open  to  new  affections,  and  it  was 
claimed  by  new  affections.  Her  aunt  grew  very 
fond  of  her,  and  as  her  gaiety  by  slow  degrees  re- 
turned, a  youth,  who  had  long  thought  of  her  with 
partiality,  had  watched  her  gentle  duty  to  her  fa- 
ther, and  pitied  her  sorrow  for  his  loss,  now  came 
from  time  to  time  to  her  aunt's  little  dwelling,  first 
on  one  plea  and  then  on  another,  till  at  length  all 

pleas  were  dropped,  and  John  S came  without 

excuse,  but  always  welcome.  Sometimes  he 
brought  a  few  fresh  eggs  from  his  mother's  little 
farm,  sometimes  a  bunch  of  flowers  that  he  had 
gathered  by  the  stream,  and  sometimes  a  little  bas- 
ket of  mushrooms  to  make  the  old  lady  and  her 
niece  a  savory  supper.  One  evening  when  he  liad 
been  taking  tea  at  Mrs.  Martha's  he  invited  Milly 
to  have  a  little  stroll  with  him,  and  she  did  not 
refuse.  The  sun  was  setting  beautifully  ;  the  air 
was  sweet  and  still,  it  was  fragrant  from  the  new- 
cnt  hay.  It  was  the  beginning  of  hay  season,  and 
the  wild  roses  atid  vetches  were  in  blossom. 

They  stolled  along  and  enjoyed  the  beauties 
round  them,  and  sniffed  the  scented  air.  These 
things  can  delight  the  lowly  of  the  earth  as  richly 
as  fortune*s  children ;  they  are  the  enjoyments 
which  God  has  given  indiscriminately  to  all ;  they 
eheer  old  age,  and  gladden  laughing  childhood,  and 
smile  upon  poverty,  sending  a  stealing  sense  of  joy, 
though  it  be  but  fleeting,  into  the  heart  even  of  the 
poor  destitute.  And  after  all  that  wealth  can  pur- 
chase, it  is  to  these  that  its  possessors  must  come 
at  last  for  their  highest,  purest  pleasures. 

John  and  Milly  were  luxuriating  in  the  fragrance 
•nd  beauty  spread  around  them.    Each  enjoyed 


the  scene  more  deeply  beeaose  each  was  eojo 

vn  upon 
bank  and  looked  upon  each  other,  and  listeaed  to 


it  with  the  other.    They  sat  down  apon 


"its 


the  rural  sounds.  Perhaps  if  the  soft  sweet  notes 
of  the  birds,  and  the  cheerful  ehirp  of  the  grass- 
hoppers, and  the  bubbling  of  the  stream,  had  been 
exchanged  for  the  rough,  rude  sounds  of  a  busy 
city,  those  sounds  might  still  have  seemed  music  to 
their  ears,  for  they  were  happy ;  there  was  magic 
in  their  souls,  casting  its  spell  upon  all  around. 
They  had  wandered  hr,  and  it  was  growing  late ; 
but  with  them  there  seemed  no  distance  and  no 
time.  They  were  so  happy,  they  were  conscious 
dnly  of  the  sensations  within  themselves. 

At  length  John  looked  earnestly  into  Milly 's 
face  and  said,  *'  England  's  a  fine  country,  BCilly." 

'« That  it  is,  John,"  said  she  ;  "  and  1  'm  glad 
our  lot's  cast  in  it.  What  a  pleasant  thing  it  is 
when  one  's  done  the  duties  of  the  day  to  torn  oat 
for  such  an  evening  as  this !" 

**  Yes,  and  you  here,  Milly,"  said  be ;  •*  and 
4hat  's  what  makes  it  so  pleasant  to  roe.  I  'm  so 
happy  now,  I  've  almost  forgotten  what  life  was 
like  before  I  knew  you." 

Milly's  heart  beat  fast.  He  took  her  iiaiid  pas- 
sionately and  went  on. 

'*I'm  80  happy  now,  dear  Milly.  I  think  of 
you  by  day  and  dream  of  you  by  night ;  but  things 
can't  go  on  always  like  this,  you  know.'*  (Milly 
gasped — ^she  had  not  known  it.)  '*  Indeed,  I  sup- 
pose we  should  neither  of  us  be  content  that  they 
should  :'  and  if  it  were  not  for  what 's  before  as, 
Milly  dear,  I  should  have  taken  courage  to  tell  yoa 
long  ago  how  I  loved  you ;  but  I  could  n't  find 
heart." 

Milly  felt  sick,  very  sick.  She  had  been  happy 
in  the  present  and  had  not  thought  of  the  future. 
She  did  not  understand  John  ;  she  could  ^ot  speak ; 
she  was  about  to  draw  away  her  hand.  He  held 
it,  and  went  on  : — 

*'  No,  Milly,  leave  it  with  me,"  and  he  pressed 
it  more  lightly,  "  and  hear  the  on,  for  1  've  mors 
to  say  to  you  yet.  Now  I  have  got  courage  to 
begin,  I  '11  out  with  it  and  free  my  mind,  and  see 
what 's  to  be.  England  is  a  Very  fine  couotrj, 
there 's  no  denying  Uiat." 

Milly  was  all  wonder ;  still  .throb,  throb,  throb, 
went  her  swelling  heart.    John  continued : — 

*'  But  there 's  other  fine  countries  besides  Eng- 
land.   They  tell  me  that  America  is  every  bit  as 
fair  a  land  to  look  upon  as  this,  and  a  deal  better 
to  live  in,  for  a  poor  man  may  make  his  fortune 
there  (which  is  a  thing,  God  knows,  he  can*t  do 
here  ;  the  rich  keep  it  pretty  close  in  their  pockets, 
that  same.)     Bless  them,  too,  I  don't  mean  no  ill 
to  them.    They  or  their  fathers  worked  for  it  Uke 
we  once,  and  it 's  fair  and  right  they  should  enioj 
it  when  they  've  made  it ;  and  theip  's  but  a  few 
of  'era  that  don't  warm  their  hearts  to  ibik  sot  m 
well  off  as  themselves  when  they  come  in  the  way 
of  'em.     But,  however,  let  alone  the  rich  and 
bless  'em.    To  come  to  the  short  of  it,  MijWi  & 
poor  man  lives  poor  to  the  end  of  His  days  in  tog' 
land ;  it 's  harder  for  a  poor  fellow  to  work  bis 
way  op  liow,  let  him  strive  as  he  may,  than  it  wis 
when  the  country  was  not  stodged  up  with  people, 
like  rabbits  in  a  warren,  that  can*t  get  enou^  ts 
live  on.    My  brothers  have  been-  advising  roe  to  go 
to  America  for  a  year  past  and  more  ;  for  yofl  aee 
they  two  is  older  than  me,  and  they  are  more  tbaa 
enough  for  the  farm  and  to  take  care  of  noiber. 
I  had  an  uncle ;  he  went  over  there  sixteen  yean 
ago  and  made  his  fortune ;  he  lived  like  the  beal| 
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and  mhen  he  died  two  years  ago  lie  left  liis  wife 
and  family  well  to  do  after  him.  And  the  eod  of 
it  all  is,  that  1  doa*t  sappose  I  could  do  a  better 
thing  than  go  there  myself,  fint,  for  the  life  of 
me !  I  can*t  go  alone,  Miily." 

And  now  he  grasped  her  other  hand  and  looked 
earnestly  and  imploringly  into  her  face ;  and  her 
look  met  his,  and  then  it  tamed  aside,  and  the  big 
tears  rolled  down  heroheeksaod  chased  each  other 
vapidly  as  he  went  on  :— 

**  For  I  love  yon,  Milly  ;  with  all  my  soul  Hove 
you.  There 's  no  woman  on  earth  that  '11  make 
me  happy  but  you,  and  no  happiness  left  for  me 
•bat  with  yon ; and  as  to  going  offlo  Amerioa  with- 
out you,  I  'd  go  to  my  death  as  soon.'* 

'*  Oh !  John, dear  John,"  sbe.mnrmured  faintly. 

An  impulse  moTSd  him,  he  could  not  cease  to 
apeak.    He  went  on ; — 

**  And  yet  it 's  only  for  your  sake  that  I  want  to 
90  there — to  make  something  comfortable  to  keep 
yon  on.  And  if  you  'II  give  me  the  word,  Milly, 
that  you  '11  be  my  wife,  I  '11  so  where  hope  's  the 
brightest,  and  labor  hard  indeed  to  support  you 
deoently  and  well.  What  will  you  say  to  me? 
Be  mine,  be  mine,  Milly,  and  you  sbiJI  never  re- 
pent it,  for  I  '11  be  a  true  husband  to  you  and  a 
food  one,  and  never  love  you  less  than  this  day. 
l<fay,  more  and  more  close  1  '11  cleave  to  you  till 
the  dark  days  come  when  the  grave  parts  us." 

He  paused,  and  his  very  soul  looked  through  his 
eyes  into  her  face. 

She  was  covered  with  aniles,  and  tears,  and 
blushes ;  she  tried  to  look  at  him  and  tried  to  speak 
to  him ;  but  her  voice  was  choked,  the  tears  gushed 
ftster  and  &ster,  and  she  could  neither  see  nor 
utter.  Angry  with  the  drops,  which  she  deemed  all 
illrtimed,  she  dashed  them  away,  but  again  and 
again  they  came.    He  caressed  her  and  said — 

**  1  took  ye  a  little  too  sudden,  Milly ;  but  I  'm 
not  a  rough  heart  for  all  that.  Ye  see,  when  a 
man's  got  his  courage  once  op,  and  bis  hopes  hang 
all  on  a  thread  like,  he  should  get  pardon  if  he 's 
aomethiog  too  hasty  to  make  all  sure.  Take  time, 
and  cheer,  and  speak,  when  yon  can,  for  it's  a 
deal  to  me  that 's  in  your  answer — a  deal,  a  deal 
it  18." 

No  affected  emotion  had  been  Mitly's ;  no  affec- 
tation artificially  increased  or  prolonflred  it.  She 
was  a  creature  of  simple  reality — Nature's  true 
ebild.  She  made  effort  to  regain  her  self-poeses- 
aion,  and  then  she  said— 

**  John,  dear  John,  you  would  have  made  me  so, 
so  happy  if  you  had  said  all  this  without  talking 
of  America.  If  you  had  been  for  staying  at  home, 
John,  I  'm  sure  I  should  have  said  *  yes'  in  a 
minute,  and  thanked  you  for  your  love,  which  I  do 
any  way,  fur  I  'm  not  an  unerateful  girl ;  but  think- 
ing of  that  far-off  land,  John,  makes  me  down- 
hearted. To  go  and  leave  my  aunt  in  her  old  age, 
who  has  been  so  good  to  me,  and  my  father's 
grave,  it  is  hard  to  think  of  that,  John.  And  then 
there  is  my  si8ter,.though  she  is  a  bit  fine,  and  not 
very  hearty  to  me,  and  we  do  not  meet  often,  yet 
she  is  my  sister  still,  and  the  nearest  kin  I  have. 
And  then  who  knows  what  might  happen  to  us 
both  in  that  strange  conntry,  and  the  wide  sea  be- 
tween us  and  home,  and  not  a  friend  to  speak  cheer 
to  OS,  nor  a  heart  to  warm  to  ust  Could  you  not 
stay  in  England,  Johnt" 

John  answered  fondly  that  he  oonld  do  anything 
rather  than  lose  Milly  ;  but  that  he  did  not  know 
bow  he  was  to  get  his  bread  in  England,  and 


he  hoped  to  make  her  a  better  fortune  "over 
yonder." 

'«  Well,"  said  Milly,  *'  then  we  must  talk  to 
my  aunt  about  it-  and  write  to  my  sister  and  hear 
what  they  say." 

Then  John  asked  her  "  What  it  could  be  to  her 
whether  other  faces  smiled  upon  her  and  other 
hearts  warmed  towards  her  while  he  was  there  to 
love  and  cherish  her?"  And  Milly  was  aloioet 
ready  to  think  that  he  would  be  all  in  all  to  her, 
and  that  it  mattered  little  to  her  whether  she  found 
friends  in  the  rest  of  the  world  or  not,  or  whether 
there  existed  a  world  at  all  beyond  their  little 
home.  Then  again  her  thoughts  ilew  back  to  her 
sister,  and  her  aunt,  and  her  father's  grave.  In 
this  state  of  mind  they  walked  home,  and  John, 
'*  whose  courage,"  as  he  said,  ''was  up,"  and 
his  impatience  great,  resolved,  now  that  he  had 
once  broached  the  subject,  to  push  it  throoffh, 
and  therefore  immediately  opened  it  with  Mrs. 
Martha. 

The  good  lady  at  first  was  cross — she  was  taken 
by  surprise.  It  mattered  not  that  she  had  little 
cause  to  be  surprised,  she  was  surprised. 

"What  had  such  a  boy  and  girl  as  they  to  do 
with  SQCh  matters  1  Milly 'd  do  better  to  nurse 
her  doll  and  learn  her  book.  She  did  not  think 
she  'd  been  so  foolish ;  no,  nor  so  thankless 
neither,  to  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  fly  from  her." 
The  good  lady  was  iprowing  tender.  "  She  did 
not  know  how  she  should*  live  without  her  niece, 
or  who  would  elose  her  eyes."  She  wept,  her 
afifections  were  warming  fast.  "  Then  to  think  of 
Milly  wasting  herself  in  a  land  so  far  away,  with- 
out .a  friendly  face  to  look  upon ;  Milly,  that  had 
received  an  education  that  would  fit  her  to  stay  in 
the  old  land  and  hold  a  better  place  than  her 
equals ;  and  then  she  to  part  with  the  bonny  lass 
to  see  her  never  again!"  she  both  sobbed  and 
acceded,  and  scolded  snd  sobbed. 

But  when  the  fit  had  subsided  a  litUe,  and  John 
was  taking  his  leave,  she  said,  affectionately  and 
knowingly,  "  Well,  however  it  goes,  John,  I  like 
thee  never  the  worse  that  thou  hast  known  how  to 
prise  a  good  girl  when  thou  hadst  found  her ;  bnt 
we  must  think  over  the  matter,  and  write  to  Milly 'e 
sister  about  it." 

So  the  sister  was  written  to ;  but  the  sister  was 
unpropitious,  was  hostile ;  her  own  rise  in  the 
world  had  been  great ;  she  was  not  troubled  with 
any  large  portion  of  sentiment ;  and  the  chief  end 
to  be  sought,  she  deemed  to  be  the  improvement 
of  condition.  To  do  her  justice,  she  wished  her 
sister's  weal ;  she  protested  strenuously  and  effec- 
tively against  the  match  ;  and  by  doing  so,  she 
turned  the  wavering  balance  in  the  aunt's  mind  also. 

Milly *s  father  had,  upon  his  death-bed,  said  to 
her,  "  My  child,  you  are  young,  and  know  but 
little  of  life ;  when  I  am  gone,  consult  your  aunt 
and  your  sister,  and  be  led  by  their  counsel.'* 
These  words  were  often  afresh  in  her  ears,  she 
seemed  to  see  again  the  pale  form  of  the  dying 
man,  and  the  look  of  love  which  was  on  his  faee  - 
when  he  spoke  them :  if  she  had  heard  them^ 
anew  in  a  voice  direct  from  heaven,  they  could  not> 
have  been  more  sacred  to  her. 

So  John  S  was  refused;  and  two  truee 
hearts  sighed  because  those  who  stood  by  calca-  > 
lated  for  Uiem  in  another  arithmetic  than  the  arith-^ 
metic  of  love. 

Poor  Milly !  she  shed  many  a  secret  tear  as  she  ^ 
thought  what  a  kind,  fond  heart  s&e  had  thrown  1 
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from  her;  and  she  wondered  how  he,  too,  hore 
bis  grief. 

But  her  rich  sister  was  not  supine ;  she  per- 
suaded Aunt  Martha  that  it  would  be  well  that 
Miliy  should  be  for  a  time  away  from  the  village ; 
that  it  would  be  well  also  that  she  should  learn  a 
business  on  which  she  might  hereafter  depend  for 
her  support.  Mrs.  Martha  gave  a  most  reluctant 
consent  to  a  plan  which  would  thus  take  from  her 
a  niece  whom  she  fondly  loved  ;  but  the  consent 
was  giverif  that  was  enough  for  Mary,  who  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  make  an  arrangement  with 
Madam  M— — ,  the  first  milliner'  and  dress-maker 
of  the  fashionable  county  town  of  G — — 

By  this  arrangement  it  was  agreed  that  Madam 

M should  receive  Milly  for  a  year,  and  teach 

her  the  business ;  that  she  should  board  her  at  her 
own  table,  and  allow  her  to  pass  her  evenings  with 
herself,  never  requiring  her  to  do  work  after  six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  for  which  advantages 
Mary  paid  down  at  once  the  sum  of  50/. ;  she  fur- 
ther promised  to  her  sister  that  if  at  the  expiration 
of  the  year  she  should  desire  to  begin  business 
upon  her  own  account,  she  would  again  advance 
any  sum  in  reason  to  set  her  up  in  it. 

All  this  was  kind  ;  Milly  felt  it  so,  and  she  sub- 
mitted with  the  best  grace,  and  the  utmost  possible 
concealment  of  feeling,  to  the  blow  which  had 
been  inflicted  upon  her  heart. 

She  went  to  Madam  M— -*s,  and,  as  she 
learned  rapidly,  and  was  of  a  sweet  and  obliging 
temper,'she  soon  gained  the  good-will  of  that  lady, 
notwithstanding  that  she  looked  pale  and  was 
sometimes  caught  in  the  fact  of  shedding  tears. 
These  circumstances  did  a  little  depreciate  from 

her  merit,  for  they  made  Madam  M (who  was  a 

truly  kind  woman)  uncomfortable  and  anxious ; 
and  when  she  was  uncomfortable  and  anxious,  she 
was  yefy  apt  to  be  somewhat  irritable  also. 

Still  Milly  grew  in  her  favor,  good-will  strength- 
ened into  affection,  and  Milly  became  soon  quite 
dear  to  her  principal. «  She  passed  her  evenings 
with  her ;  often  cheered  her  with  a  little  music 
(for  Milly*s  education  had  embraced  a  modest 
attempt  at  that  accomplishment ;)  shd  read  to  her, 
or  played  with  her  children. 

So  things  went  on.  Milly  could  not  but  attach 
all  about  her ;  her  winning  and  unselfish  dispo- 
,  sidon  made  her  a  most  valuable  inmate.  She 
grew  happy  lo  find  herself  beloved,  and  she  had 
satisfaction  in  the  consciousness  that  she  was  im- 
proving in  her  knowledge  of  a  business  which 
would  hereafter  procure  her  a  comfortable,  per- 
haps a  luxurious  livelihood.  She  still  thought 
upon  poor  John,  but  the  tears  that  his  memory 
brought  were  now  less  frequent  and  never  wit- 
nessed. In  the  secret  of  her  bedniom  she  would 
still  sometime  passionately  weep ;  but  even  then 
she  would  remember  her  sister's  scornful  words, 
"  Would  you  throw  your  lot,  Milly,  with  a  tramp- 
ing man  who  has  not  a  shilling  in  nis  pockets ;  but 
(must  go  and  dig  the  fields  or  break  the  .stones  in 
America,  because  he  can  find  nothing  to  do  here  ? 
I  wish  you  better  luck  than  that  at  the  worst  that 
•can  fall  to  you !  No,  no !  stay  by  your  old 
friends,  and  your  tried  friends,  and  aunt  and  I  will 
ihelp  you  on  one  way  or  another.*' 

Now,  had  not  her  sister  already  in  some  sort 
«made  good  her  words?  Then  time, ^ with  this 
second  sorrow  as  with  her  first,  was  working  its 
•effects.  Time  can  soothe,  and  can  harden,  too. 
iPoetry  may  deny  that  it  has  power  to  heal  deep 
^wounds,  or  to  weaken  deep  afibctions,  or  to  render 


callous  where  the  soul  was  all  aliye,  bot  tnitb  nd 
fiu^  tell  other  tales.  Certain  it  is  thmt^  as  week 
by  week  passed  away,  MUly  thoaghtwitb  lev 
acuteness  ofgrief  of  the  love  which  famd  been  ton 
from  her.  rossibly  she  drew  a  mental  pielnre  of 
some  strange,  savage,  uncleared  grcniDd  in  the 
back  settlements,  with  a  log  dwelling,  enelmniiig 
herself,  her  late  lover,  tools,  bacon ,  and  snoke; 
and  contrasted  that  picture  with  her  actnal  < 
stances,  living  as  she  was,  surrounded  irith 
of  the  comforts  of  life ;  she  might  g-laooe  at  the 
snug  little  parlor  in  which  she  passed  her  eve»» 
ings,  with  its  carpet,  and  sofa,  and  minor,  and 
pictures;  she  might  think  of  the  decent  meals 
decently  seryed,  and  the  cheerful  fiaees  whieh  so 
often  peeped  in  upon  them ;  she  might ,  too,  have 
added  to  the  former  picture  the  thoo^t  of  a  day 
of  languishing  when  no  doctor  and  no  neighbiv 
should  be  near,  and  not  the  fondest  kindoeaa  of 
the  most  tender  husband  could  niiiiiater  to  her 
needs. 

Doubtless  such  matters  were  not  unthooght  of; 
whether  this  mental  contrast  had  or  not  its  effects^ 
we  need  not  inquire.  Then  her  Other's  grave, 
and  the  two  living  ties  which  hound  her  to  her 
land  were  present  to  her  mind  ;  and  if  she  miQ 
remembered  John  with  tenderness,  she  became  by 
degrees  at  least  reconciled  to  the  step  whieh  she 
had  been  induced  to  take. 

Thns  things  were  with  Milly  when,  one  eyeo 

ing.  Madam  M gave  a  party.    Amon^  the 

guests  there  was  a  Mr.  P ,  the  fashiooabJe 

shoe  and  boot-maker  of  the  town,  who  engrossed 
all  the  genteel  custom  for  many  miles  around,  aad 
employed  eighteen  men  at  constant  work.  He 
was  not  youngr,  but  he  was  handsome,  and  a  great 
beau ;  and,  being  a  rich  and  flourishing  bachelor, 
was  a  person  of  weighty  consideration  amongst  the 
daughters  of  the  chief  shopkeepers  of  the  place, 
whose  parents  sought  to  do  him  honor  :•  dimnler- 
ested  attempt ! 

Then  there  was  a  widow  lady,  who  had  retired 
on  the  proceeds  of  a  lucrative  bonness  which  her 
husband  had  carried  on  as  a  chemist.     She  had 

long  kept  her  eye  on  Mr.  P (she  was  in  the 

second  year  of  her  widowhood ;  she  had  begun, 
poor  disconsolate!  to  feel  that  she  must  relieve 
the  desolation  of  her  solitude  when  her  afflietioa 
dated  three  months  old ;)  she  had  made  cautioos 

advances  to  Mr.  P ,  sueh  advances  as  she 

hoped  might  escape  ftirther  observation  than  that 
of  the  individual  whom  they  were  intended  to    * 
invite.    In  fact,  many  advances  were  made  towards 
him  from  numy  quarters ;  but  he  had  hitherto  stood 
proof,  and  kept  his  own  counsel  or  his  own  heart. 

The  ladies,  somewhat  exasperated,  marvelled  to 
find  him  invulnerable.  Surely  he  was  a  siiange 
man  ;  for  it  was  strange  that  a  man  so  rich  and  so 
eligible  as  he,  should  appear  to  have  no  thought 
of  matrimony !  Would  he  live  and  die  a  lorn 
bachelor?  Well,  so  he  might,  if  that  suited  h^ 
fancy ;  so  he  might,  for  what  they  cared.  But  it 
was  rather  provoking  that  he  was  so  polite ;  tbst 
in  the  beginning  of  an  acquaintance  you  might 
fancy  him  smitten  with  yourself ;  and  then,  when 
time  disabused  you  of  that  flattering  idea,  he  was 
still  so  polite  that  he  would  allow  nobody  a  plea  to 
quarrel  with  him. 

On  the  night  of  which  we  speak,  however,  ihs 

watchful  Mr.  P seemed  thrown  off'  his  ffoaid. 

He  had  not  before  seen  Milly.  He  long  looked  it 
her  from  across  the  room ;  then  he  pla<»d  himsdf 
by  her ;  he  talked  with  her,  and  listened  to  her, 
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• 
aad  ttked  her  to  play ;  and  when  she  played,  he 
Mid  he  bad  never  before  heard  aach  miiaic,  no  not  in 

the  concerto  of  G or  of  London  (for  Mr.  P^— 

had  oommenced  bnaineas  in  that  great  city.^  He 
never  left  her  side:  in  fact,  he  was  faseuated. 
He  had  defied  ploto  and  thwarted  schemers ;  but 
the  artless  {pirl,  free  from  design,  whose  thoughts 
had  never  till  that  evening  wandered  from  John 
S  ■,  for  whom  there  had  seemed,  so  far  as  affeo- 
tioD  was  concerned,  to  exist  no  other  man  than 
him  and  her  deceased  parent ;  she,  all  simple  as 
she  was,  had  east  her  spell  upon  him;  and  it 
boand  him  fast,  so  fast  that  his  secret  coosdonsnc 
of  &tt  unhappy  fact,  with  the  whispera  of  prudence 
and  of  danger  which  it  inspired,  could  not  break  it, 

Fairies  and  witches  may,  in  modern  days,  have 
lost  their  power;  but  it  should  seem  that  the 
spells  which  fancy  casts  are  still  as  strong  as  those 
which  they  once  threw.  The  rich  widow  and  the 
expectant  parento,  and  the  several  daughters  of  the 
several  prospering  firms,  felt  themselves  baffled; 
and,  seeing  that  tJl  hope  was  over,  retreated  from 
the  ground.  But  what  was  to  Milly  the  advantage 
she  l^d  gained!  Was  it,  indeed,  an  advanta^? 
Of  the  fact  that  she  had  captivated  the  admiration 

of  the  fashionable  shoemaker  of  G ,  she  could 

not  but  be  conscious;  but  what  was  that  to  her? 
Had  she  not  loved  and  wept  for  John ;  and,  when 
prevented  from  uniting  her  lot  to  his,  had  she  not 
felt  that  her  heart  was  dead  to  every  other  affection  I 
Had  she  not  cherished  a  vague  secret  hope,  that 
the  day  might  come  when  John,  a  rich  and  thriving 
man,  returned  with  his  fortune  in  his  hand,  might 
once  again  claim  her  for  his  own ;  and,  being  rich 
and  prosperous,  find  no  opposition  from  her  elder 
Bister?  She  had  a  shrewd  conscioosness  that  John, 
rich  and  prosperous,  would  find  no  opposition  from 
that  quarter.  But  airbuilt  castles  crumble  down 
when  set  in  contrast  with  the  vivid  interest  of 
present  circumstances,  and  old  affections  weaken 
under  the  exciting  fervor  of  new  emotions. 

Let  no  reader  exclaim,  *'  Fickle,  faithless  girl !" 
when  we  tell  that  Milly  did  not  contemplate,  with- 
out a  secret  satisfaction,  the  conquest  that  she  hsd 
made ;  for,  readers,  the  same  elemento  which  com- 
posed her  nature  exist  in  yours  also.  Still,  if  she 
felt  satisfaction,  it  was  vague ;  it  brought  no  pur- 
pose, and  stimulated  no  wish.    If  Milly  at  that 

moment  had  been  asked  to  marir  Mr.  P ,  it  ia 

prabaUe  that  she  would  have  renised,  and  that  the 
proposal  and  refusal  would  have  aerved  to  call  into 

renewed  vigor  her  tenderness  for  John  S . 

The  experiment  was  not  tried. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  P called  on  Madam 

M .  She  took  him  into  her  own  private  work- 
room ;  he  sat  long  talking  with  her  and  with  Milly, 
who  was  her  companion  there.  He  talked  of 
much  that  he  had  seen,  of  life  in  London,  of  his 
run  down  to  the  lakes  in  the  summer  (to  complete 
the  pleasure  of  which,  a  companion  only  had  been 
wanting  to  him ;)  of  the  mountaina  and  the  watei^ 
falls,  and  the  lake-trout;  and  when  at  last  he 
went,  after  having  spent  the  morning  in  that  little 
work-room,  Milly's  heart  fluttered.  She  thought 
he  was  an  agreeable  man ;  she  thought  also  it  was 
pleasant  to  be  rich. 

««  Well,"  said  Madam  M ,  who  had  looked 

at  her  good-naturedly  for  the  last  few  minutes, 
whUst  Milly,  unconscions  of  the  gaze,  had  been 
lost  in  her  own  contemplationa,  "  weU,  what  are 
Itou  thinking  of,  Milly?'' 

Milly  blushed. 

MI_I_I  wonder  whether  this  will  fit  the 
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dress,  Madam  M 1'*  said  she,  holding  up  the 

cape  which  she  waa  trimming. 

"  Ah  yes,  it  wUl  fit !"  said  that  lady,  with  a 
smile.  *'  Well,  well,  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  tell 
me  your  thoughts ;  but  1 41  tell  you  mme,  MUly. 
'Tis  clear  you  have  made  your  fortune,  and  a 
lucky  girl  you  are ;  you  came  to  me  to  learn  a  busi- 
ness, and  besides  the  bargain  I  have  found  for  yon 
a  husband ;  and  I  am  right  glad  for  you,  Muly, 
for  he  IB  a  worthy  man,  and  bears  an  excellent 
name,  as  well  as  being  rich !" 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  Madam  M !    I  have  only 

seen  him  twice.  Pray,  pray,  do  not  talk  in  that 
way ;  I  beg  you  not !  He  has,  it  seems,  taken  a 
little  fancy  to  me,  but  it  will  wear  off*  again.  He 
knows  that  I  am  a  poor  girl,  not  suited  to  him.*' 

"  M^  dear  Milly,  be  careful ;  see  how  you  are 
crumpling  that  cape.  There,  now,  put  your  work 
down  a  little.  Here,  let  me  smooth  it ;  that  will 
do.  No,  do  not  take  it  again  just  yet ;  you  for- 
get what  you  are  doing  with  your  fingers.  Well, 
well,  my  dear,  ^ou  do  right  not*  to  be  too  certain ; 
but  I  see  how  it  will  be,  and  I  thank  Heaven  for 
sending  the  poor  orphan  to  me,  if  it  was  to  end  in 
such  a  turn  of  fortune  as  this!"  and  Madam 

M laughed  in  her  delight  and   kissed  her 

heartily,  and  laughed  again,  and  promised  to  say 
nothing  more  about  the  matter. 

From  that  time  Mr.  P became  a  frequent 

visitor  at  the  milliner's ;  usually  in  the  evening,  but 
sometimes  in  the  morning  also.  He  was  well 
dressed  and  handsome,  had  much  to  say,  and  had  a 
particular  delight  in  addressing  himself  to  Milly  and 
hearing  her  replies. 

Now,  as  he  sat  in  eager  listening  for  her  voice, 
and  she  felt  herself  admired  and  loved,  is  it,  rea- 
der, very  marvellous  that  pleasure  stole  into  her 
soul,  and  that  the  image  and  the  memory  of  John 
were  fading  fast  before  the  constant  presence  of  her 
new  and  ardent  lover? 

One  morning  Mr.  P betook  himself  to  thet 

street.  He  came  in  sight  of  the  millinery  establish- 
ment, and  there  he  loitered.  Now  and  then  he 
cast  a  furtive  glance  in  that  direction ;  he  put  on 
the  air  of  a  man  who  was  waiting  in  expectation 
of  a  person  who  did  not  arrive.  What  was  he  loi- 
tering there  for? 

It  was  Saturday.    He  knew  it  was  a  habit  with 

Madam  M ,  when  her  home  employment  waa 

not  so  pressing  as  to  prevent  it,  to  go  on  that  morn- 
ing to  tne  school  where  her  children  daily  attended, 
to  hear  them  pass  through  their  little  weekly  ex- 
amination. Did  he  desire  to  hear  it  also?  Was 
he  waiting  to  sue, for  that  favor  ?    It  seemed  not ; 

for  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  Madam  M leave 

her  door  and  fairly  turn  the  other  corner,  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  very  door  from  which  she  had  iBsued, 
and  knocked  himself.  If  there  had  been  a  prying 
listener  just  within  him,  that  listener  might  have 
heard  him  say  to  himself}  '*  Lucky  thing  that 
there 's  not  enough  work  to  keep  her  at  home  .to- 
day ;  I  ahould  have  grumbled  to  lose  my  second 
watch.  Now,  children,  stammer  and  bungle,  and 
take  double  time,  and  sugar-plums  to  the  slowest 
amongst  you !"    However,  when  the  door  was 

opened,  Mr.  P said,  "Madam   M at 

home?" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Unfortunate !  but  I  will  leave  a  message  far 
her  with  Miss  L .    Miss  L at  home  ?" 

"Yes,  sir;  would  you  please  to  walk  in?" 

•  When  Milly  heard  that  Mr.  P desired  to 

see  her,  and  was  waiting  with  that  object  in  the 


mdor,  she  felt,  a  palpitation  ander  Uer  chest-bone ; 
moreoTer,  the  blood  rushed  quickly  to  her  cheeks 
R^nd  temples,  and,  giving  one  glance  into  the  work- 
room glass,  she  saw  that  she  must  wait  a  few 
inioutes  before  it  would  ^expedient.^o  descend. 
In  those  few  minutes  she  had  time  to  ask  herself, 
fifty  times  at  least,  **  What  does  he.  want  1  Why 
does  he  ask  for  met'*  ^omethiug. within  whis- 
pered an  uncertain  coy  reply ;  yet  that  iuward 
voice  seejmed  to  please  her,  for, it  brought  a.^mile. 
She  went  down.     Mr.  P accosted  her : 

'*  I  have  taken. the  liberty,  Miss  L ,  jtaask 

to  see  you,  in  order  that  I  might  leave  .a. little  mes- 
sage, with  you  for  Madam  M .     Will  you 

please  to  convey  it  for  met" 

**0h,  indeed!  that  is  all,"  thought  Milly ; 
*'  how  vain  and  foolish  I  have. been !" 

She  listened  to  his  charge,  which. coiDcerned  a 

Soor  woman,  about  whom  both  he  and  Madam 
( had  uken  interest,  and  promised  to  deliver 

it.     But  that  was  not  all.    He  went  on : — 

**  Will  you,  my  dear  Miss  L ,  allow  roe  the 

opportunity  which  finding  you  alone  afifords  me, 

'  and  for  which  I  bless  my  luck,  to  speak  to  you  on 
a  matter  which  deeply  concerns  rojrself  ?    I  need 

,not  tell  you  the  tale  of  my  love;  you  must  long 
have  known  that  I  love  you  passionately.    A  few 

'  words  must  tell  you  what  I  have  to  aav.  I  am  too 
much  in  earnest  and .  t;oo  anxious  to  lengthen  out 
my  speech.  In  short,  then,  I  desire  you  to  be 
tame ;  I  love  you  to  such  a  point  thi^t  I  can  no 
longer  live  without  you.  Will  you  bless  my  wishes 
and  be  my  wife*!" 

He  looked  deadly  pale,  his  knees  were  .trem- 
bling, and  his  voice  trembled :  his  manner  was 
wild.    Oh,  Milly !  unsuspecting,  innocent  MiUy ! 

^had  you  Itoown  a  little  more  of  life  and  nian,  jrou 
might  have  seen  something  like  a  determinfition 

.,to  brave  a  desperate  venture  in  that  strange  per- 
turbation ;  a  salutary  doubt  oni^ht  haye  arisen  to 

,aave  you ;  but  no,  no  ill  surmisings  troubled  your 
confiding  heart ;  you  saw  only  in  these  things  proofs 

,of  your  lover's  fondness,  and  you  faltered  your 
reply,  that  you  **  would  consult  your  sister  and 
your  aunt,  without  whom  you  could  not  act." 

'*  But  will  you  not  give  me  one  .word,  Miss 
L ,  one  word  only  that  may  tell  me  what  your 

,Own  heart  says?    Aie  you  to  be  quite  ruled  by 

.others  in  your  most  personal  aflairat  Have  you 
DO  will,  no  choice  for  yourself?  1  will  inake  you 
a  kind  husband,  indeed ;  and  as  to  comforts,  I  can 

.give  you  not  much  less  of  them  than  a  lord  siyes 

'his  lady ;  for  I  am  rich,  as  you  Jcnow,  and  my 

.business  is  increasing  every  year.  I  have  estab- 
lishments in  three  towns  besides  this,  and  here, 
you  know,  I  keep  eighteen  men  at  constant  work." 
Milly  saw  the  dazzling  prospect  held  out ;  she 
^elt  the  charm  of  having  a  man  whom  she  deemed 
icr  superior  at  her  feet ;  the  faint  thought  of  John 

,S was  banished  by  the  question,  "Am  I 

always  to  live  single  because  I  was  prevented 
.from  marrying  biip?"  and  phe  spoke  the  truth 
.when  she  answered, — 

"  If  I  y/exe  to  act  opqn  my  own  wish  witl^ont 
^consulting  my  friends,!  should  accept  your  pro- 

Cal,  Mr.  P '    I  gratefully  .^ank  you  for  it ; 
I  received  my  dying  father's  charge  to  take 
no  step  like  this  without ,Qonsulting  my  sister  and 

fj  aunt.    You  will  then,  I  am  sure,  qonseqt  that 
should  do  so!" 

Mr.  P could  hardly  atammer  out  his  thanks 

^0  her  for  that  expression  of  her  own  wish.;  his 
^qaeas  had  been  exchanged  for  iaph,  and  that 


h^  died  away  into. a  livid  Use ;  the  celdawcit 
a^ood  upon  his  brow,  and  he  bad  aeoae  of  toft* 
catipn.  Milly  saw  that  be  was  ill,  and  ia  per- 
plexity and  alarm  wiw  doubting  bow  to  aet  iidbea' 
he  relieved  her. 

"The  air,"  he  aaid,  "  will  revive  me.  I  an  a 
little  faint;"  and  he  abruptly  out  abort  the  inter- 
view  and  r^red. 

For  some  moments,  however,  ailer  he  reached 
the  external  air,  he  did  not  feel  bineelf  revived, 
a  mist  hung  .before  his  eyes,  his  head  ewam  round, 
he  leaned  against  the  house,  or  be  would  have 
fallen.  Gradually  these  sensations  decreased ;  aad 
as  he  began  to  recollect  where  be  was,  and  what 
he  bad  been  doing,  he  looked  around  to  see  if  be 
had  beon  observed :  it  seemed  noi ;  ibr  all  the 
passers  up  and  down  were  intent  each  a  pen  his 
separate  afiairs,  and  no  one  was  near  bim.  He 
struck  his  clenched  fist  ppon  his  brow.  *^  There 
is  judgment  in  it,"  he  muttered  to  bioaself,  "ihcie 
is  judgment  following  it— ^dare  I  carry  it  throagh  ? 
And  why  should  It  Fool  or  madman  that  I  aa, 
to  thrust  my  own  neck  into  the  net,  and  all  for 
a  pennUess  girl  with  a  pretty  face !  Bot  I  will 
write  to  her  and  say,  that  I  did  not  efier  to  her 
aunt  And  sister ;  and  as  it  is  by  tbem  that  I  an 
to  be  accepted  or  refused,  I  will  deciiiie  the  bi^ 
gain." 

For  an  hour  or  two  he  kept  in  thai  lesplnties, 
hut  it  was  in  vain;  the  purpose  faded  before  it 
had  been  fully  formed ;  and  the  haoniioff  ghort 
that  had  trouUed  his  memory  was  driven  iWth  kf 
mad,  intoxicating  delight.  That  evening,  loo,  he 
drank  to  intoxication  ;  not  in  the  exciting  gnestr 
room,  bqt  in  his  own  quiet  parlor,  deliheraieiyi 
and  slowly,  and  with  the  purpose  to  banish 
thought. 

When  MiUy  found  herself  alone  aAer  his  ahrapc 
departure,  and  reflected  on  the  scene  that  had 
passed,  the  crisis  land  turning  point,  as  it  aeeiasd 
to  her,  in  her  little  history,  the  circnmstanoe  whiek 
determined  and  opened  to  her  knowledge  its  fuure, 
she  was  neither  elated  nor  happy — a  sinking  sf 
heart,  indeed,  came  upon  her.  xet  she  was  satis- 
fied, it  had  happened  to  her  according  U»  her 
wish ;  ambition  was  at  work  within  ber.  Ajs> 
bition  is  a  craving  passion ;  if  it  be  net  early 
crushed — absolutely  crushed  in  the  breast  in  wbieh 
it  springs,  it  will  demand  its  gratification,  though 
it  be  at  the  cost  of  happiness.  MiUy  woaki  not 
have  the  case  other  than  it  was. 

Strange,  she  thought,  that  now  of  all  tiisM 
John  &- —  should  stubbornly  dwell  nnoober 
mind,  and  that  every  little  circumsunce  that  hap- 
pened on  that  summer  night,  when  be  declaiw 
to  her  his  love,  would  come  crowding  on  her  meB* 
ory  with  vividness  which  made  the  whole  tcese 
pass  again  within  her.  She  could  wish  that  the 
had  never  known  him ;  but  his  aflair  was  settled 
long  since,  i^nd  her  sister  had  done  right.  Was 
she  then  always  V>  remain  single  because  she  W 
been  prevented  from  marrying  him  ?  Surely  oat. 
And  what  a  provjsion  for  a  poor  orphan  waa  Uiat 
which  had  opened  before  her !  Yes,  she  was  esS' 
tented,  graced :  contented  and  gratifi^,  bsisf^ 
happy. 

lOadam^M xeturned.    MiUy  told  her  ^^ 

had  passed. 

"  Vou  axeal^oky.ffir],indeed,".sa4d  thft  wans* 
hearted  lady.  "  God  bless  you !  who  woiUd  ^ 
thought  it  ?  Dear  me,  I  am  so  glfid— «o  giail,  OJ 
child ;"  and  she  kissed  her,  and  chnokM,  and 
kissed  her  i^gain ;  and  tp  see  h^r  iaoe  ioadiaifl^ 
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with  pleasure,  one  might  have  fairly  aopposed  that 
it  waa  herself  who  had  received  a  most  satisfac- 
tory proposal,  or  that  she  had  just  received  the 
tidings  of  a  fortune  left  to  h^r,  or  that  some  high 
honor  had  fallen  upon  her,  or  that  some  important 
aod  long-laid  plan  had  just  met  complete  success. 
They  chatted  for  some  time  over  the  affair,  and 
then  both  sat  down  to  write  to  Milly*8  aunt  and 
sister.     Milly,  to  state  the  case,  and  seek  their 

consent ;  and  Madam  M ,  to  assure  them  thai 

Milly*a  representations  were  not  made  couleur  de 
rofe^  but  that  Mr.  P ,  as  a  man  of  high  respec- 
tability of  character  and  of  assured  wealth,  would 
make  a  most  eligible  partner  for  the  orphan. 

Mrs.  Martha  and  her  elder  niece  communicated 
together  on  the  receipt  of  these  letters,  and  then 
wrote  to  congratulate  Milly  and  to  express  their 
hearty    approbation   of  her   marriage  with  Mr. 

P    ■     ;  they  \^rote,  also,  to  thank  Madam  M 

fur  the  kind  part  which  she  had  taken  in  the  affair. 
Milly^s  spirits  rose  *,  and  save  that  Mrs.  Martha, 
in  the  midst  of  her  satisfaction,  was  somewhat 
irritated  at  the  thought  of  losing  her  niece,  the 
darling  of  her  old  a^e,  all  parties  were  in  high 

good-humor  with  each  other.    Mr.  P was  to 

be  formally  accepted,  and  Madam  M wrote 

a  Vutle  note  on  pink  paper,  fragrant  of  verbena,  to 
request  him  to  pass  that  evening  at  her  hoase. 

He  came.  A  iete^tete  with  Milly  settled  the 
affair,  and  the  evening  passed  with  hilarity  and  joy. 

Madam  M gave    them    her    felicitations, 

shook  them  both  affectionately  by  the  hand,' and 
kissinff  Milly,  said, — 

"  She  is  like  a  child  to  me,  Mr.  P .    I  love 

her  almost  as  well  as  one  of  my  own ;  and  as  you 
made  your  first  acquaintance  here,  1  invite  you 
heartily  to  finish  the  matter  here,  and  to, he  mar- 
ried from  my  house.  I  will  write  to  Milly 's  sister 
and  aunt  to  come  over  and  spend  the  wedding 
week  with  us." 

Both  cordially  thanked  her,  and  the  arrange- 
ment was  made. 

And  now  the  betrothed  met  daily;  presents 
poured  in  upon  Milly ;  a  thousand  little  marks  of 
love  surrounded  her ;  she  forgot  the  past,  threw 
her  soul  into  her  circumstances ;  and  her  life  for 
the  next  few  weeks  was  one  intoxicating  delight. 

The  same  time  with  Mr.  P was  spent  in  the 

alternation  of  high  spirits  with  fits  of  murky 
gloom.  Sometimes  his  sleep  would  be  broken  bj 
a  start,  or  in  a  waking  dream  he  would  strike  his 
forehead,  muttering,  *'  Fool !  infatuated  fool  that 
I  am,  to  let  a  fair  face  beguile  me  into  ruin !  I 
might,  too,  have  some  pity  on  her,  so  lovely  and 
confiding  {*'  bat  then  he  would  answer  to  himself, 
*^  1  must  onward  now,  at  any  risk ;  the  price  may 
never  be  demanded.  Yes,  1  will  take  the  present 
pleasure,  and  leave  the  rest  to  fate.*' 

But  no  ear  beard  these  soliloquies,  and  no  eye 
saw  this  gloom,  unless,  indeed,  the  spirits  who 
surround  us  in  the  air  are  cogni^nt  of  our  doings, 
ay,  and  of  our  thinkings,  too.  They  may  see 
portions  of  that  of  which  the  Great  Spirit  sees  all. 
But  Milly  saw  her  lover  only  in  his  glee,  and 
found  her  ignorance  ber  bliss.  Then  came  the 
wedding  week.  The  aunt  and  sister  arrived  three 
days  before  the  one  appointed,  to  help  the  prepar- 
ation. 

Milly  had  many  questions  to  ask;  and  Mrs. 
Martha  much  to  tell  about  the  village  and  their 
neighbors.    At  last  the  latter  said,  (the  words 
.  eame  not  smoothly  but  laboring  forth,) — 

"  And  there 's  John  S ,  too.    Yon  know, 
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MiUy,  he  was  like  to  hear  what 's  to  be ;  so  he 
came  to  my  house  last  night,  and  wept  sore,  and 
would  not  leave  it  till  f  had  promised  to  carry  his 
message  to  you  :  '  Take  my  duty  to  her,'  he  said , 
'  and  my  b^t  wishes  for  her  happiness ;  and  tell 
her  I  shall  pray  God  to  bless  her,  though  my 
heart 's  breaking  the  while.'  Well,  Milly,  and 
he  's  gone  now  ;  he  went  off  this  morning  for 
Bristol,  and  by  this  time  he 's  sailed ;  and,  my 
girl,  my  best  wish  for  ye  is,  that  ye  may  have  as 
fond  a  heart  as  his  with  a  better  fortune." 

Milly  could  make  no  reply.  She  had  leA  her 
work  up-staiis,  she  hastened  for  it,  shut  herself 
into  her  room,  and  the  tears  fell  profusely.  An- 
grily she  asked  herself,  '*  What  have  I  to  do  to 
weep  for  anything  that  John  could  say  f  I  that 
am  three  days  later  ^o  be  the  wife  of  another 
man?"  Still  the  tears  fell.  '*  It  was  so  tender, 
so  generous,  that  message.  God  help  him,  an)l 
prosper  him,  and  make  him  happy  another  way," 
thought  she;  and  then  she  rose  and  washed  her 
eyes,  and  looked  at  her  wedding-dress  in  progress 
or  soaking ;  and  was  sure  she  had  wept  ^t  the 
kindness  of  the  message,  and  by  no  means  ^ 
thought  of  him  who  sent  it;  and  then  she  drove 
the  thin^  altogether  from  her  mind,  and  went 
down-stairs  again  and  spent  a  gay  evening  in  that 
gay  party. 

The  morning  dawned — ^that  morning  which  was 
to  make  Milly  a  bride.  The  bridegroom  was  at 
her  side,  and  the  service  commenced.  The  sol- 
emn charge  was  read  :  **  I  require  and  charge  yon 
both,  as  ye  will  answer  at  the  dreadful  day  of 
judgment,  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be 
disdosed,  that  if  either  of  you  know  any  impedi- 
ment why  ye  may  not  be  lawfully  joined  togeUier 
in  inatrimony,  ye  do  now  confess  it.  For  be  well 
assured  that  so  many  as  are  coupled  together 
otherwise  than  God's  word  doth  aUow,  are  not 
joined  together  by  God,  neither  is  their  matrimony 
lawful." 

Blilly's  eye,  which  had  wandered  from  the 
pavement  or  the  church  to  her  bridegroom,  and 
from  her  bridegroom  to  the  pavement  of  the 
church,  was  held  and  fixed  now  by  observing  upon 
his  face  that  blue  and  ghastly  look — that  look  of 
terror,  which  she  had  once  before  seen  it  wear ; — 
that  was  the  moment  of  suspense  when  he  made 
his  proposal  and  waited  for  her  reply ;  now  all 
was  fixed  and  sure.    What  could  it  mean  ? 

Others  also  saw  the  trace  of  some  strange  and 
deep  emotion,  for  the  clergyman  had  seen  it ;  and 
he  made  a  pause— a  solemn,  lengthened  pause, 
which  called  every  eye  first  to  himself,  then  to  the 
bridal  pair.  No  word  was  spoken,  and  he  re- 
sumed. Doubtless  some  thoughts  of  wonder  had 
been  raised,  but  they  subsided  soon.  The  service 
was  affecting,  the  lover  ardent — was  not  that 
enough  to  account  for  emotion  t    Surely  it  was. 

The  service  was  concluded.    It  was  recorded  in 

the  parish-registers  that  Edward  P ,  bachelor, 

had  married  Milly  L ,  spinster,  on  the  5th  of 

May  in  the  year  18 — ;  and  the  ngnatures  were 
formally  aflSxed  and  formally  witneswd. 

In  the  carriage  which  bore  them  back  to  Mad- 
am  M 's,  Mr.    P embraced   his    wift, 

laughed  hysterically,  shed  tears  of  joy,  aqd  de- 
clared himself  the  most  happy  man  living.  So  he 
seemed.  Amidst  the  blessings  and  congratula- 
tions of  their  friends  they  sei  out  for  a  weddinff- 
tour.    They  passed  a  month  in  Scotland,    liu. 

P was  all  tenderness  and  affection  to  MiHy : 

he  watched  her  every  look,  and  was  beforehand 
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almost  with  her  very  thoughts,  and  procared  her 
many  a  pleasure  that  she  never  dreamed  to  ask. 
Even  her  father's  tenderness  in  the  days  of  her 
hap'{>y  childhood  had  not  equalled  his.  As  before 
her  marriage,  so  still,  it  was  a  dream  of  intoxicat- 
ing delight. 

At  len^h  they  returned  to  home,  and  business, 
and  famuy  cares.  All  had  prospered^  in  their 
absence ;  the  foreman  had  been  faithful/  the  con- 
cern was  flourishing  ;  the  cares  of  business  did  not 
in  the  least  abate  the  tenderness  of  the  husband, 
though,  of  course,  they  occupied  a  portion  of  his 
time.  Milly  helped  him ;  she  kept  accounts,  made 
out  bills,  wrote  orders,  inspected  work.  In  short, 
all  went  well ;  and  very  happy  were  the  married 
pair. 

Yet  Milly  had  her  secret  uneasiness ;  for  break- 
ing  upon  their  dream  of  love,  there  would  come 

by  times  upon  Mr.  P fits  of  moodiness — true, 

the  fit  soon  passed  off;  and  after  it  he  would  usu- 
ally appear  more  gay  and  elated  than  before.  In 
sleep,  too,  he  would  sometimes  suddenly  start  and 
wake  as  if  some  dreadful  vbion  passed  before 
him  ;  then  Milly  would  express  concern ;  but  he 
cently  smiled  at  her  fears,  and  told  her  that  he 
had  always  been  subject  to  nightmares  in  sleep, 
and  to  occasional  fits  of  lowness  by  day;  and 
Milly  was  fain  to  appear  at  ease. 

Surely,  surely,  he  could  not  have  some  crime 
upon  his  conscience !— that  thought  was  too 
dreadful  to  be  held  a  moment.  *'  Oh  no,  no,  no," 
she  said  to  herself,  "  what  wrong  I  do  him ! 
High  and  low  through  the  whole  place  give  him  a 
fair  name,  and  shall  his  wife  suspect  him?" 

Could  it  be  a  threatening  of  insanity  t  that,  also, 
was  too  dreadful  an  idea ;  she  thrust  it  from  her. 
Was  not  his  own  explanation  enough  1  Why 
make  herself  wretched  with  fancied  sorrows? 
Was  she  not  sure  before  life  was  out  to  find  real 
.  ones !  She  would  not  be  thankless  and  faithless. 
So  she  stifled  the  fears  which  yet  from  time  to 
time  arose  again. 

Yet  the  occasions  exciting  them  were  few  and 
far  between  ;  and  notwithstanding  their  occurrence 
Milly's  life  was  happy — yes,  happy,  much  beyond 
the  general  lot.  Her  sister  had  visited  her,  and 
her  aunt  had  made  a  long  stay  with  her ;  and  she 
had  been  with  her  husband  to  London,  that  he 
might  make  some  purchases  for  his  business,  and 
show  her  sights. 

She  clung  to  him  with  fond  affection.  Then, 
aAer  the  business  of  the  day,  they  pas^  their 
evenings  together,  so  pleasantly,  so  peaoefuUy. 
They  would  stroll  out  together  in  the  summer 
sunset ;  or  at  other  times  she  would  play  to  him ; 
or  he  would  read  to  her  whilst  she  made  the  tiny 
garments  for  the  infant  that  they  now  expected. 
Seldom  she  thought  had  there  been  happiness  like 
theirs.  They  hid  been  married  now  nearly  two 
years. 

One  sunny  morning  after  breakfast  Mr.  P 

ordered  his  horse.  He  was  going  to  see  a  distant 
customer,  and  to  engage  a  nurse  for  Milly 's  pro- 
spective need.  He  kissed  her  before  he  went. 
**  It  will  take  me  three  hours,  love.  Do  not 
think  JeUy  has  thrown  me  if  I  am  not  here  till 
one."  Still  he  hung  about  her,  played  with  her 
ringlets,  stroked  her  neck,  arranged  her  book  and 
implements  of  work  upon  her  little  table,  and  then 
fondly  imprinting  another  kiss  upon  her  forehead, 
ran  down-stairs. 

Now,  why  was  Milly  oppressed  with  sense  of 
sadness?     She    was    well;    the    morning    was 


bright ;  her  husband  was  kind — most  kind  ;  ikek 
affairs  w^re  prospering.  Why  then  did  Milly  feal 
a  sinking  of  heart,  a  foreboding  fear  of  ill  ? 

Is  there  in  the  curious  and  delicate  meebantn 
of  man  some  fine  and  hidden  sense  leagued  ia 
mysterious  sympathy  with  his  destiny  ?  Is  tbers 
some  subtle  fluid  within  him  which  heoomes  agi- 
tated or  congealed  as  the  meshes  of  fate  draw 
around  him?  some  animal  mercury  which  shrinks 
within  its  sensitive  tubes,^  as  the  storm  of  adversity 
gathers?  Some  sad  presentiment,  some  vague 
mreknowledge  of  impending  doom  ?  Why  else 
was  Milly  ssul  when  all  around  was  gay  ? 

But  she  was  sad  ;  and  as  she  sat  listlessly  ui- 
employed,  the  servant  entered — 

"  There  's  a  person  at  the  door,  ma*am,  asking 
for  master.  I  told  her  he  was  out,  bu  t  she  says  she 
will  not  go  away ;  she  will  wait  for  bis  retom,  for 
she  must  see  him." 

•'  I  Ml  ffo  to  her  myself,"  said  Milly ;"  yon  need 
not  wait." 

She  went,  and  accosting  the  stranger,  said — 

*'  Mr.  P is  not  at  home ;  bat  if  yon  like  ts 

leave  a  message  with  me  I  will  deliver  it  to  hioi, 
or  you  can  call  again." 

*'  Who  are  you?"  said  the  woman. 

**  I  am  Mrs.  P .    I  do  not  wish  to  xeectve 

your  message  if  you  do  not  like  to  leave  it." 

A  look  of  indignation  and  contempt  overshot  ike 
features  of  the  stranger  as  she  said — 

"You,    Mrs.    P !    you,    his    wife!"     It 

seemed,  however,  to  melt  in  pity,  as  sbe  added, 
**  Poor  young  creature !  and  he  'a  had  the  hesrt 
to  be  that  villain!" 

«*  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Milly,  with  a  look 
of  anger  not  unmixed  with  terror.  **  Is  it  of  my 
husband  that  you  speak  to  me  in  such  terms?  U 
you  came  here  to  insult  me  you  had  better  go ;" 
and  she  was  about  to  close  the  door. 

'*  No,"  said  the  visitor,  stepping  within  it,  and 
placing  her  hand  upon  the  handle,  *'  No,  I  sm  not 
so  easily  to  be  disposed  of  as  that  neither.  I  shall 
wait  here  for  Mr.  P ;  but  there  's  more  be- 
tween us  than  you  think.  I  'd  be  inclined  to  pitv 
you,  for  there 's  a  black  page  before  you ;  and  it  s 
none  of  your  own  fault !  Some  sin  and  safler, 
and  some  suffer  without  sinning ;  but  you  raofi 
give  me  civil  words." 

Milly  now  thought  her  insane.  She  assored 
her,  that  for  herself  she  was  a  very  happy  womao, 
and  in  no  need  of  pity ;  that  she  desired  to  be 
civil  to  all  her  fellow-creatures ;  that  if  the  siiaii- 

{^er  had  business  with  Mr.  P ,  she  had  certtia- 
y  better  call  again,  for  he  was  out  for  seveial 
hours. 

**No,"  said  the  woman,  resolutely;  **I  wait 
here  now :  show  me  into  a  room." 

Milly  made  a  movement  in  retreat.  She  was 
about  to  call  help  from  the  work-room  of  ths 
shop. 

The  visitor  made  a  movement  in  advanee,  laid 
her  hand  upon  Milly 's  arm,  and  said — 

'*  Be  wise ;  you  will  hurt  both  yourself  and  Hr. 

P if  you  make  a  commotion.  Your  fate  banp 

on  my  business.  I  am  his  wife ;  and  his  real  nanw 

is  Edward  K ."    She  held  a  paper  before 

Milly*s  eyes,  still  firmly  retaining  it  in  her  owa 
hands.    It  was  a  certificate  of  the  msrriags  of 

Edward  K with  Elizabeth  N ,  in  the  pt^ 

ish  church  of ,  in  the  city  of  London,  on  ibo 

4th  day  of  February,  18 — .  It  was  signed,  tad 
appeared  perfect.  Milly's  brain  reeled ;  her  eyea 
fixed ;  for  a  few  moments  she  neither  saw,  nor 
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heard,  nor  Temembered.  The  stnnger  was 
iluiDed,  she  thong^ht  a  fit  was  coining  on ;  she 
sopported  Milly  by  her  arm,  and  knocked  again  at 
the  open  door.  ' 

The  serTant  appeared  and  brooght  a  chair  and 
water.  Milly  8«x>n  revived ;  and  remembering  the 
dreadful  fact,  she  said  to  the  servant,  **  It  was  only 
a  little  faintneas ;  it  is  gone  now.    This  person 

will  wait  *for  Mr.  P .    I  will  take  her  ap  stairs 

with  me ;  and  as  I  am  not  quite  well  you  need  not 
show  in  any  visitors  this  morning." 

The  suddenness  and  violence  of  the  shock  had 
for  a  moment  upset  her ;  but  there  was  true  cour- 
age aboat  that  simple  character— courage  to  meet 
a  trying  emergency— courage  to  sustain  adversity 
and  change. 

When  they  were  alone,  and  the  door  was 
closed,  Milly  said — 

*'If  the  tale  which  that  certificate  pretends  to 
tell  were  true,  mine  would  be  indeed  a  dreadful 
ease ;  but  I  trust,  and  I  believe  that  it  will  prove 
a  forgery.     No  man's  character    stands   higher 

than  Mr.  P 's.    I  do  not  believe  him  capable 

of  this  crime  !  Now,  consider  what  will  be  the 
visitation  on  you  if  it  is  proved  that  you  have 
made  this  ule,  and  forged  that  paper." 

**  Base  metal  may  shine  for  gold  till  the  light 
comes,"  said  the  stranger.  **My  evidence  is 
strong  and  dear.     I  have  means  to  prove- the  tale 

1  fell ;  but  ynu  will  see  Mr.  P will  not  put  it 

to  that ;  he  dare  not.  From  my  heart  I  'm  sorry 
for  you,  poor  thing!  bat  I  cannot  help  your  fate ; 
and  of  the  two  I  'm  the  greatest  sufferer.  Now, 
if  you  could  bear  to  hear  it,  I  would  tell  you  all 
about  my  marriage  with  him,  and  how  it  happened 
that  we  separated." 

Th<>re  was  a  manner  about  the  stranger  that 
told  Milly  that  the  tale,  indeed,  would  prove  too 
true  ;  and  though  she  strove  to  wear  the  air  of  in- 
credulity, it  was  with  sinking  heart  and  blanched 
cheek  that  she  listened  to  the  history. 

The  stranger  told  how  she  was  wooed  and  won, 
who  formed  the  wedding- party — it  was  large  and 
Kay — who  married  them,  how  eleven  of  the  four- 
teen persons  who  had  been  with  them  at  church 
were  living  still,  accessible  and  credible  wit- 
nesses ;  how  the  rector  had  done  them  the  honor 
to  return  and  breakfast  with  them ;  how  happily 
they  hid  lived  for  some  time  aAer  marriage,  till  a 
quarrel  arose  which  engendered  bitterness,  and 
lAer  a  time  ended  in  separation  ;  how  she  had  still 
loved  her  husband,  and  had  several  times  proposed 
to  return  to  him,  till,  one  mornin?,  calling  upon 
him  to  renew  that  proposition,  she  found  the  shop 
closed  and  he  gone,  afler  which,  for  some  subse- 
quent years,  she  could  learn  no  tidings  whatever 
onncernins:  him ;  how,  at  length,  almost  aocident- 
a^liy,  she  had  found  a  clue  which  she  had  followed 
Qp  till  she  had  ascertained  the  fact  that,  under  the 

altered  name  of  Mr.  P ,   he  was  living  at 

G-^ — ,  and  carrying  on  a  fiourishing  business; 
and,  lastly,  how  she  had  full  evidence  to  prove  the 

identity  of  Edward  P with  Edward  K . 

Milly ^8  hope  that  the  tale  was  false  had  sunk  to 
the  lowest  ebb  ;  she  could  only  answer — 

"If  this  is  true,  God  help  us  both  !  I  desire  to 
be  alone ;  but,  if  you  choose  to  wait  here,  you 

Bhall  know  when  Mr.  P returns." 

She  sought  her  room,  locked  herself  in,  and 
threw  herself  upon  the  ground  crying,  **Lo6t !  lost ! 
dimced  forever !  Oh,  that  I  had  died  before  my 
f»therin  those  days  of  innocence  and  joy  !"  and 
then  a  throb  of  fondness  stnick  np  in  her  heart— 
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fondness  for  the  gnilty  man  who  had  crushed  and 
blasted  her.  "  Surely  he  will  yet  clear  himself," 
she  said ;  *'  or,  if  not,  how  strong  the  love  that 
tempted  him  to  this!"  Then  indignation  rose 
again,  silencing  afiection,  as  she  judg^  him  guilty 
and  herself  the  victim.  At  length  she  roused  her- 
self. 

'*  I  have  no  time  to  lose  in  Tain  lamenting," 
said  she;  '*I  must  take  my  resolution;  I  have 
need  of  all  my  spirit." 

She  sat  down  before  the  table,  her  head  pressed 
against  her  hands,  and  thought, 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  within  herself,  "  he  may — ^he 
may  be  guiltless,  and  this  is  a  fabrication.  God 
grant  it!  If  so,  we  are  happy  still,  and  this  will 
be  forgotten  like  a  dream ;  but  if  it  *8  true" — she 
drew  a  gasping  breath — *'  there  is  one  only  course 
for  me  to  follow,  and  I  will  not  flinch !" 

Her  head  was  resting  yet  upon  her  hands,  and 
the  question  which  she  had  mentally  asked  a  hun- 
dred times  was  yet  again  demanded  there,  when 
she  heard  her  husband's  key  opening  the  house- 
door.  She  went  to  meet  him :  he  was  coming 
gaily  up  stairs,  ^vith  a  bouquet  of  beautiful  green- 
house flowers  in  his  hand. 

'*  See  what  I  have  brought  you,  love !"  he  said, 
presenting  them ;  "  but  how"  (looking  at  her) 
— *^u>hat  is  the  matter? — what  is  the  matter,  my 
ownMUlyt" 

She  took  the  flowers,  put  her  arm  within  his, 
and  drow  him  into  a  room. 

**  Edward,"  she  said,  "I  shall  believe  you  in- 
nocent and  true,  till  you  tell  me  with  your  own 
lips  that  you  are  false ;  but  I  have  heard  a  dread- 
ful tale :  there  is  a  woman  waiting  for  you  here, 
who  says  that  she  is  your  wife." 

He  looked  confounded,  but  answered  only —     • 

"  Let  me  go— let  me  see  her ;  I  will  return  im- 
mediately and  clear  it  all." 

He  went :  a  quarter  of  an  hour  passed — another 
quarter,  and  he  did  not  return.  Milly  went  now 
to  the  door  of  the  room  where  he  and  the  stranger 
were  together.  It  was  bolted.  She  returned  to 
her  own.  Another  half-hour  passed.  She  heard 
her  husband's  step ;  trembling  seized  her.  He 
entered,  and  said — 

'*  God  forgive  me,  Milly  ;  you  never  will !  I 
have  deceived  you  ;  she  is,  indeed,  my  wife.  I  had 
hoped  she  never  would  appear  again.  I  had  no 
care  for  her,  and  when  I  saw  you,  f  loved  you  with 
such  a  love  that  no  power  of  mine  could  stand 
against  it.  Now,  base  as  I  have  been  to  you,  I 
pray  you — with  all  my  soul  I  pray  you,  not  to  leave 
me  !  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  buy  her  off*.  Do 
not  hate  and  loathe  me,  Milly ! — Do  not  forsake 
me  I^Be  mine  still !" 

He  wept  and  knelt — wept  as  Esau  might  have 
wept  when  he  had  sold  his  birthright,  as  the  bur- 
dened heart  has  ever  wept  from  Esau's  days  to 
these. 

Milly  wept  too,  but  she  answered,  firmly — 

«*  I  will  not  tell  you  that  I  hate  you  ;  I  will  give 
you  no  reproach  to  add  to  what  your  own  con- 
science must  feel :  I  will  pray  to  God  to  forgive 
you,  but  stay  with  you  I  will  not.  I  am  disgraced 
and  wretched,  but  I  will  not  be  guilty.  She  is 
your  wife :  I  am  a  poor,  deceived,  unhappy  woman, 
who  must  spend  the  rest  of  her  sad  days  hidden 
and  alone.  Go,  and  tell  her  that  I  yield  to  her 
her  rights." 

He  prayed  yet  more  earnestly,  but  it  was  vain  ; 
then,  with  a  curse  upon  himself,  a  curse  upon  the 
woman  whose  chains  were  thrown  around  him — 
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aj^  and  in  the  agony  of  that  mometit,  a  cune  upon 
Milly  too,  he  left  the  room. 

^^llly  rang,  and  ordered  wine  and  biacuita  :  they 
ea^e.  She  helped  herself.  Then  ahe'.opened  her 
deak,  and  burnt  some  letters.  Next  she  took  from 
it  such  money  as  it  contained — £ih  within  a  few 
shillings  :  it  had  been  recently  paid  in  upon  several 
bills.  She  paused'.  *''  I  would  fairi  leaye  it,"^'  she 
murmured,  "  but  it  is' the  meana  of  life  ;  I  must 
take  it."  Again  she  paused  ;  *'  — ^X^^  means  of 
life  to  myself  and  to  my  unborn  child — I  must  take 
it."  She  placed  the  purse  in  her  pocket.  Next 
she  collected  together  several  ornaments  which  had 
been  given  to  her  before  her  marriage.  **  These," 
said  she,  *'  with  the  money,  will  save  me  from  star- 
vation tilf  my  baby  *s  born  and  grown  a  little,  and 
I  can  get  my  own  livelihood."  She  took  from  her 
drawers  such  two  or  three  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
parel as  she  could  make  into  a  amall  bundle.  She 
opened  that  drawer  in  which  she  kept  the  little 
garments  which  she  had  prepared  for  her  expected 
infant.  She  shook  her  head  mournfully,  and  shot 
it,  taking  nothing  from  it.  **  He  shall  see  that 
led,"  thought  she,  "  as  I  showed  it  him  last  night." 
She  then  sealed  up  her  keys,  and  directing  the 

packet  which  contained  them  to  Mr.  P ,  laid  it 

on  the  table,  put  on  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  and  went 
quietly  down  stairs. 

How  she  dreaded  to  meet  a  servant  on  the  wav, 
or  a  messenger,  or  a  visitor ! — ^but,  most  of  au, 
how  she  dreaded  to  meet  ber  husband  !  She  met 
no  one.  She  passed  sof\ly  through  the  door  and 
closed  it  softly  afler  her,  and  spoke  no  fareweU, 
and  gave  no  second  look.  She  strove  to  quiet  her 
throbbing  heart,  and  to  still  her  maddening 
thpughta.  She  passed  hurriedly  up  the  street,  her 
head  unturned,  her  eye  upon  the  pavement,  leat 
she  should  meet  the  salutation  of  any  of  the  friends 
of  her  past  happy  days,  or  catch  the  glance  of  any 
human  eye ;  and  though  her  downcast  look  saw 
no  one,  she  fancied  every  ^e  was  turned  upon 
her,  and,  under  the  suppositious  scrutiny,  she  al- 
most screamed.  At  that  moment  she  was  very 
near  to  madness. 

At  the  first  turning  she  shot  off  into  a  bye-street, 
and  following  the  lanes  and  alleys  to  which  it  led, 
she  reached  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  She  con- 
'  tinned  her  course  upon  the  highroad  for  half  a  mile 
farther,  and  then  a  return  post-chaise  bound  for  the 
town  of  C ,  twelve  miles  distant,  overtook  her. 

She  glanced  round,  and  observing  no  person 
within  sight,  she  beckoned  the  post-boy,  and  en- 
gaged him  to  carry  her  thither.  Then,  hidden 
behind  the  screen  of  those  wooden  walls,  she  wept 
— bitterly,  bitterly  she  wept. 

At  length  a  beggar  on  the  road  brought  back  her 
courage.  The  post-boy  had  stopped  to  water  his 
horses,  and  a  poor  woman — herself  blue  with  cold, 
and  hunger,  and  sorrow,  with  a  child  strapped  upon 
her  back,  another  hanging  at  her  breast,  and  a  third 
shivering  at  her  side— -came  up  to  the  chaise-door, 
and  told  her  sad  tale.  Her  husband  had  forsaken 
her ;  she  had  no  home,  no  hope,  no  friends ;  "  and 
that  I  Ve  brought  these  children  into  the  world  to 
share  my  misery  with  me,"  said  she,  "  that  makes 
it  harder  still  to  bear." 

Milly  gave  her  half  a  crown ;  (such  a  benefac- 
tion the  poor  object  had  not  received  for  many  a 
day,)  never  before  had  she  felt  such  an  earnest, 
thrilling  sympathv  with  sorrow.  '*  God  help  you," 
she  said,  **  and  help  me  too  !  Let  me  tell  you, 
poor  soul — for  it  may  solace  you  to  know — that 
there  are  people  covered  with  decent  clothes  who 


carry  under  them  as  deep  a  hearths  grief  as 
yours." 

Milly's  thoughts  had  been  drawn  from  herself— 
that  did  her  service ;  and  when  they  fell  back  agata 
to  her  own  case,  she  felt  that  there  were  some 
sharers  of  her  nature  visited  with  sorrows  evea 
deeper  than  her  own,  and  something  like  a  sense 
of  mitigation  stole  into  her  heart. 

As  it  was  her  object  to  secure  concealment,  she 
lefl  the  chaise  before  it  reached  the  inn  for  which 
it  was  bound,  and  made  her  own  way  to  another. 
There  she  learned  that  a  coach  taking  the  direction 
of  Wales  would  pass  at  nine  in  the  evening.  By 
this  she  took  her  place  to  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
principality ,  where  she  arrived  at  two  in  the  morning. 

A  boots  was  still  up  at  the  inn  at  which  the 
coach  stopped.  He  showed  her  into  a  parlor  where 
she  might  remain  till  morning,  and  \e{i  her  with  a 
flickering  light.  She  threw  Herself  upon  asofa,. 
and  tried  to  sleep.  It  was  vain.  Sleep  courta 
the  happy  and  flies  from  sorrow.  A  short,  uneaaT 
doze  was  all  she  could  procure.  As  she  rouse!i 
herself  from  that  for  a  moment,  she  hoped  she 
dreamed  !  The  events,  so  dark,  so  new,  so  rapid, 
—could  they  be  the  sleeping  creation  of  the  brain! 
Oh,  that  it  had  been  so !  *<  But  it  is  real,"  she 
exclaimed — *'  it  is  real,  and  this  is  I,  late  the 
happy,  happy  wife,  but  now  disgraced  and  wretch- 
ed !"  She  pressed  her  face  violently  against  the 
hard  frame  of  the  sofa,  as  if  from  the  rude  contact 
she  hoped  to  draw  relief  for  her  sad  soul ;  and  thua« 
ill  in  body  and  afflicted  in  spirit,  she  waited  for  the 
day,  '*  I  shall  die,  perhaps,"  she  thought,  *'  for 
I  feel  very,  very  ill ;  and  if  I  may  find  mercy  from 
my  God,  how  I  could  wish  to  be  taken  now  !  but 
if  I  live,  I  will  live  a  Christian,  not  a  rebel."  Then 
she  put  up  a  fervent  prayer  to  Him  who  had  sent 
upon  her  this  sorrow,  to  give  her  strength  to  bear 
it  with  fortitude  and  submission. 

When  the  soul  by  real  prayer  comes  into  con- 
tact with  her  God,  she  must  grow  calm.  In  that 
awful  presence  she  dare  not  chafe  and  storm.  As 
Milly  long  remained  upon  her  knees,  the  wild  mad- 
ness of  her  spirit  received  a  check,  and  she  already 
felt  something  of  the  submission  for  which  she 
craved. 

Hers  was  not  the  idle,  ostentatious  prayer  of  the 
hypocrite  ;  it  was  the  very  language  of  her  inmost 
soul,  and  her  conduct  was  the  tally  of  her  prayer. 
From  that  time  forward  she  exercised  the  patience 
and  the  fortitude  for  which  she  asked. 

At  eight  she  rang  for  breakfast ;  then  asked  to 
see  the  landlady.  That  worthy  made  no  hurry  to 
attend  her  call.  The  young  person  come  in  by  the 
night-coach  could  wait  her  leisure.  The  leisure 
came  at  length,  and  a  portly  dame  with  a  harsh 
face  entered  her  parlor. 

*»  Pardon  me  for  disturbing  you!"  said  Milly. 
**  I  wish  to  ask  for  information  which  you  may 
better  afford  me  than  your  servant." 

A  stern  look,  and  **  Oh,  indeed  !"  were  all  the 
answer. 

Milly  went  on — 

'*  I  desire  to  pass  a  few  months,  perhaps  longer, 
in  this  neighborhood,  and  to  find  some  respectable 
farm-house  where  I  may  be  received.  Can  you 
recommend  me  to  one?" 

The  hostess  glanced  at  Milly.  **  I  comprehend 
the  case,"  thought  she.  Milly  writhed  under  the 
glance,  but  remained  silent. 

"  I  am  acquainted  with  the  people  at  a  decent 
farm  two  miles  off,"  said  she ;  **  but  whether 
they  'd  be  willing "    She  stopped  abruptly. 
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"  I  will  tTy/»  said  Mlllf.  "  Perhajxyoo  mi^lkt 
be  good  enou|fh  to  giteme  a  few  written  words  to 
ny  you  sent  me  to  the  house,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  take  a  gt^  or  light  cart  and  go  directlyl" 
The  landlady  hesitated. 

••  Why,  yoQ  see,  miss-^hem " 

MHly  blushed.  How  the  «*  miss"  wounded  her 
ear !  Her  eyes  swam  in  tears.  "  Fortitude, 
fortitude!**  she  said  within  herself.  The  other 
went  on^> 

^*  Why,  you  see,  miss,  I  can  write  a  (ew  words 
to  say  that  being  that  a  lady  was  asking  me  afler 
lodgings,  I  told  her  that  they  had  time  past  let 
them  there  ;  but  being  that  Mrs.  Jones  is  a  very 
respectable  woman,  and  she  's  sequent  with  me 
•  goinff  twelve  year  and  more,  I  *m  bound  to  say 
that  I  know  nothing  of  the  case.'* 
••That  is  all  I  ask,"  said  Milly. 
'•  Then  that  'a  what  I  *I1  do,"  said  the  host- 
ess. 

So  the  light  cart  was  prepared,  and,  an  hoar 
later,  Milly  found  herself  ^t  the  door  of  a  very 
neat  but  small  farm-house,  the  bearer  of  a  note 
addressed  to  **  Mrs.  Jones  of  Llandy?y  Farm." 

To  Mrs.  Jones  she  was  fain  to  tell  her  ule ;  it 
was  her  only  hope  of  procnring  admittance  into  a 
house  of  respectability  and  virtue.  She,  however, 
gave  only  her  Christian  name,  and  concealed  the 
name  and  residence  of  her  betrayer. 

Her  tale  met  credit.  She  paid  a  month  in 
advance,  promised  to  do  so  constantly,  and  at  once 
took  up  her  quarters  at  Llandyvy  Farm.  From 
thence  she  wrote  to  her  sister  and  her  aunt,  telling 
them  of  her  heavy  grief.  Her  aunt's  reply — mis- 
spelt and  blotted,  but  legible — to  Milly  was  the 
following : —  ' 

"  My  Poor,  dere  Child — Wy  did  yon  go  anny 
wares  hut  To  me !  Did  you  think  my  Hart  wood 
jrrow  Kold  to  you  because  your  lot  grow  Darki 
You  can  Do  no  beter  now  than  give  up  your 
Lodgings,  and  cum  as  Kwick  as  may  bee  to  your 
Poor  old  Ant*s  home,  and  she  '11  do  her  best  to 
cumfut  ye.  Kepe  up  y ur  spiruts,  my  girl ;  there 's 
trobbles  in  life  to  all,  moor  than 's  ^knownst  to 
you  nor  me :  it 's  Likewise  share  to  have  trubbles 
Wich  it  Is  to  drore  breth.  Now  It  hurts  me  to 
think  that  Ewer  I  stud  betwickst  yon  and  John, 
but  it  hurts  me  most  To  think  that  yon  did  n*t  suy 
with  me  and  keep  clere  of  em  all, — John  as  was 
so  poor,  and  him  as  prtives  such  a  villun.  But 
com  home,  lov,  and  we  *I1  do  the  best  we  can,  and 
ye  may  be  a 'most  like  a  mery  maiden  agen.  I 
am  your  affectionate  Ant,  and  a'most  belike  yr. 
Mother, 

Martha  L— . 

"P.  S.  John's  back  from  America ;  he  came 
back  3  week  gone,  findin'  it  not  so  easy  to  make 
way  there  as  folk  talk." 

Her  sister's  letter,  a  day  later,  enclosed  the  cer- 
tificate of  her  marriage,  which  ahe  had  already 
procured,  and  ran  thus : — 

"My  dear  Milly — What  a  shocking  tale  you 
tell,  and  how  dreadfully  you  have  been  treated  !  I 
cannot  tell  whether  I  am  roost  sorry  for  you,  or 
*^V^  against  him, 

"  Now  you  must  clear  your  honor  and  the 
honor  of  your  family,  and  have  your  revenge  upon 
him  all  in  one.  Take  your  fill  of  revenge  upon 
the  villain,  it  will  he  your  best  cure  in  your 
sorrow. 

*' Yon  must  begin  the  prosecntion  directly,  and 
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I  vrill  find  yon  fcTnds;  and,  instead  of  hiding  jmif 
head  in  Wales,  yon  cannot  do  better  than  go  direot' ' 
to  a  not,  who  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  back 
again.  As  soon  as  I  hear  that  yon  are  safe  with 
her,  I  shall  come  and  see  you ,  and  bring  a  lawyer 
with  me,  who  will  direct  us  how  to  proceed.  Bot  ^ 
keep  op  your  heart,  poor  child ;  and  never  sink  to 
the  earth  because  a  bad  man  has  wronged  you !" 

Milly 's  replies  were  the  following : — 

'*  My  desr,  good  Aunt — Your  kind  letter  tonches 
me  very  mnch,  and  yon  may  be  sure  how  glad  I 
should  be  to  see  yoa  ;  but  I  can  never  show  my 
face  in  that  village  more.  I  conld  not  even  if 
John  were  not  there.  My  spirit  is  broken,  and  I 
shall  never  look  up  again.  Be  secret  about  my 
sorrow,  and  never  think  to  reproach  yourself  for 
the  past.  I  am  your  very  attached  and  grateful 
niece, 

"MilltL— ^." 

'*  My  dear  Sister — You  are  very  good  to  be 
sorry  for  me,  and  to  offer  me  money  for  the  pur- 
nose  that  you  say.  But  I  cannot  prosecute  him. 
I  have  called  him  my  husband,  and  he  is  father  to 
the  child  that  I  shall  bear.  Neither  can  I  go  back 
to  my  aunt.  I  shall  never  show  my  head  again. 
I  hope  your  honor  will  not  suffer  for  my  misfor- 
tunes. Wishing  you  happiness  that  I  shall  never 
know  again,  I  am  your  affectionate  sister, 

"  Milly  L ." 

When  MilW's  aunt  found  that  her  niece  could 
not  he  induced  to  return  to  her,  she  began  to  make 
up  her  little  matters  to  go  and  end  her  days  in 
Wales.  But  the  thought  of  the  poor  girl,  and  of 
her  departed  brother's  fondness  for  his  child,  were 
too  much.  '*It's  enough  to  call  him  from  his 
grave,"  she  would  say.  It  was  enough  to  send 
her  to  hers.  The  blood  mounted  to  her  head, 
apoplexy  ensued,  and  she  died  within  twelve  hours 
ofthe  stuck. 

Whei\  the  sister  found  that  Milly  declined  to 
prosecute,  she  wrote  again  to  say,  that  it  was  due 
to  herself  and  to  her  family  to  take  that  course, 
and  that,  unless  she  would  consent  to  do  so,  ahe 
must  not  expect  to  be  longer  acknowledged  or 
further  helped  by  her,  (Mary,)  for  that  she  would 
be  held  a  disgraced  and  guilty  woman,  unless,  by 
the  verdict  of  a  fair  trial,  she  proved  herself  to 
have  been  an  innocent  victim  to  the  villany  of 
another. 

Milly  could  not  bring  herself  to  prosecute.  Had 
she  any  lingering  affection  to  the  man  who  had 
betrayed  and  ruined  her  ?  That  was  never  told. 
But  already  the  mother  spoke  within  her  soul,  and 
she  had  all  the  sensitive  delicacy  of  a  shrinking 
woman.  She  could  not  come  into  open  court ; 
she  could  not  fix  that  dreadful  charge  upon  the 
man  whom  she  had  once  called  husband ;  she 
could  not  publicly  brand  her  unborn  child  a  bas- 
tard. *'  Let  me  live  hidden  and  alone,"  she  said, 
**  and  seek  to  win  my  way  to  heaven."  She 
resolutely  and  decidedly  declined  to  act  upon  her 
sister's  requisition. 

Mary  kept  her  word,  and  renounced  her. 

In  one  short  month,  Milly  had  lost  husband, 
aunt,  and  sister — had  fallen  from  affluence  to 
poverty — from  a  condition  where  she  was  held  in 
honor,  to  one  in  which  she  lived  by  sufferance  and 
blushed  to  show  her  face.  *'  Such  may  be,  such 
are  to  some,  the  chances  and  changes  of  this 
mortal  life!" 

Bat  the  forUtnde,  resignation,  and  patient  en- 
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darance  of  that  sorrow-stricken  woman,  surely 
they  will  find  reward  in  heaven  !  Perhaps,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  the  Judge  of  virtue, 
Mill?  never  had  stood  so  high. 

Near  four  months  rolled  away,  and  her  child 
was  born.  Then  once  again  she  knew  a  troubled, 
saddened  pleasure — yes,  even  under  her  circum- 
stances, she  found  a  joy  in  maternity !  Was  that 
last  solace  also  to  be  abridged?  Yes,  so  it  roust 
be.  She  must  quit  her  child ;  her  purse  was 
growing  low.  She  must  seek  the  means  to  main- 
tain herself  and  him.    She  heard  of  a  lady  at 


some  distance  who  was  inqoirin^  lor  a  maid.  She 
offered  herself,  told  her  affectingr  tale,  produeed  the 
certificate  of  )ier  marriage,^nd  was  aocepied. 

Under  that  lady's  kind  protecticui,  and  ckeend 
by  her  true  sympathy,  the  poor  blighted  Milly 
still  lives. 

Her  sdn  is  provided  for :  she  sees  him  twiee  in 
every  year,  ohe  is  resigned  and  cheerful,  and,  in 
her  little  way,  a  benefactress  to  the  poor  aroaod. 
Many  a  cottage  sufierer  pours  blesaaoga  opon 
MiUy  L . 


THE    "old  player." 
IMITATED  FROM  ANASTASIUS  GRUN. — BT  A.  LODGE 

Aloft  the  rustling  curtain  flew. 
That  gave  the  mimic  scene  to  view  ; 
How  gaudy  was  the  suit  he  wore  ! 
His  cheeks  with  red  how  plasterM  o'er ! 

Poor  veteran  !  that  in  life's  late  day. 
With  tottering  step,  and  locks  of  gray, 
E^ay'st  each  trick  of  antic  glee, 
Oh !  my  heart  bleeds  at  sight  of  thee. 

A  laugh  thy  triumph  !  and  so  near 
The  diosing  act,  and  humble  bier ; 
This  thy  ambition  T  this  thy  pride  ? 
Far  better  thou  had*st  earlier  died ! 

Though  memory  long  has  own^d  decay. 
And  dim  the  intellectual  ray, 
Thou  toil'st,  from  many  an  idle  page, 
To  cram  the  feeble  brain  of  age. 

And  stiff  the  old  man's  arms  have  grown, 
And  scarce  his  folded  hands  alone 
Half  raised  in  whisper'd  prayer  the]^see, 
To  bless  the  grandchild  at  his  knee.     ' 

But  here — 't  is  action  lends  a  zest 
To  the  dull,  pointless,  hackneyed  jest ; 
He  saws  the  air  'mid  welcome  loud 
Of  laughter  from  the  barren  crowd. 

,  A  tear  creeps  down  his  cheek — with  pain 
His  limbs  the  wasted  form  sustain ; 
Ay — weep !  no  thought  thy  tears  are  worth. 
So  the  pit  shakes  with  boist'rous  mirth. 

And  now  the  bustling  scene  is  o^er, 
The  weary  actor  struts  no  more  ; 
And  hark,  '*  The  old  man  needed  rest," 
They, cry ;  '*  the  arm*chair  suits  him  best." 

His  lips  have  moved  with  mutter'd  sound — 
A  pause — ^and  still  the  taunt  goes  round  ; 
"  Oh !  quite  worn  out — 'tis  doting  age, 
Why  lags  the  driveller  on  the  stage  1" 

Again  the  halting  speech  he  tries. 
But  words  the  faltering  tongue  denies, 
Scarce  heard  the  low  unmeaning  tone, 
Then  silent — as  tho'  life  were  flown. 

The  curtain  falls,  and  rings  the  bell. 
They  know  not 't  is  the  player's  knell ; 
Nor  deem  their  noise  and  echoing  cry 
The  dirge  that  speeds  a  soul  on  high ! 


Dead  in  his  chair  the  old  man  lay. 
His  color  had  not  pass'd  awav  ; — 
Clay-cold,  the  ruddy  cheeks  declare 
What  hideous  mockery  lingers  there  ! 

Tes !  there  the  counterfeited  hue 
Unfolds  with  moral  truth  to  view. 
How  false — as  every  mimic  part — 
His  life — his  labors — and  his  art ! 

The  canvasa-wood  devoid  of  shade. 
Above,  no  plaintive  mstling  made  ; 
That  moon,  that  ne'er  its  orb  has  fill'd, 
No  pitying,  dewy  tears  distill'd. 

The  troop  stood  round — and  all  the  past 
In  one  brief  comment  speaks  at  last : 
*'  Well,  he  has  won  the  hero's  name. 
He  died  upon  his  field  of  fame." 

A  girl  with  timid  grace  draws  near. 
And  like  the  Muse  to  sorrow  dear. 
Amid  the  silvery  tresses  lays 
The  torn  stage-wreath  of  paper  bays ! 

# 
I  saw  two  men  the  bier  sustain  ;— 
Two  bearers  all  the  funeral  train  ! 
They  left  him  in  his  narrow  bed. 
No  smile  was  seen — no  tear  was  shed ! 

Blackwood*s  Magazine. 


Manna. — A  remarkable  phenomenon  is  an- 
nounced by  the  gazettes  of  Constantinople,  which 
all  agree  in  the  report — ^i.  e. — ^that  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  district  of  Jenischehir  and  those  of  Siwrihis- 
sar,  Eski  Schehir  and  Seicli  Gaai,  manna  has  fallen 
from  heaven.  The  Courrier  of  Consianimefk 
contains  this  notice  : — *'  Letters  from  Jenischewir 
inform  us  that,  for  some  time  back,  manna  has 
been  falling  from  heaven,  and  has  supplied  the  ia- 
hahitants  with  nourishment.  They  grind  it  to  floor 
and  bake  it  in  the  same  way  as  bread,  nor  is  it  in- 
ferior to  what  we  usually  eat." 

The  Journal  de  Constantinople  says  : — "  The 
same  phenomenon  which  was  observed  at  Ban  ia 
1841  is  now  repeated  in  the  district  of  Jenischehir, 
with  similar  and  no  less  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. It  appears,  from  the  testimony  of  persons 
of  all  modes  of  religious  faith,  that  afler  a  season 
of  partial  famine  the  same  marvel  that  happened  in 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Israel  has  occurred  again. 
A  shower  has  fallen  from  heaven  of  substances 
about  the  size  of  hail-stones,  not  unlike  the  tear- 
form  manna,  and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  It  fell  in 
such  quantity  as  to  lie  three  or  four  inches  thick  on 
the  ground,  and  served  the  people  as  food  for  many 
days."— iV:  Y.  Trilmne.from  the  SchneHpost. 
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7HB   AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  DR.  ZSCHOKKE. 
A  FEiv  snatches  whiefa  ha?e  been  published  in 
tViia  joornal    from  time  to  time,  to^jrether  with  an 
abrid^raent  of  the  diary  of  a  poor  Wiltshire  vicar, 
issued  in  our  ^*  Miscellany  of  Useful  and  Entertain- 
ing Tracts,'*  have  rendered  the  name  of  Zschokke 
not  onfamil  iar  to  our  readeift.  No  one  Tvho  has  fallen 
in  with   any  of  his  writings,  but  must  desire  to 
kttow  ^mething  of  the  man;  and,  fortunately,  the 
spirited  proprietors  of  the  Foreign  Library  place 
means  at  our  disposal  to  present  an  outline  of  the 
\if«  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  of  the 
present  a^e.* 

A  variety  of  drcurostances  renders  this,  with 
scarcely  any  exception,  one  of  the  best  autobiog- 
raphies ever  published.    The  author  kept  a  diary 
regularly  from  twelve  years  of  age,  noting  down 
events  at  the  time  they  occurred  to  him  with  all 
the  vigorous  earnestness  of  youth.    The  work  was 
not,  hovrever,  prepared  (or  the  press  until  he  had 
reached  the  sdvanoed  age  of  seventy.    Thus  the 
exuberance   of  immatured  enthusiasm    is  toned 
down  by  the  sober  experience  of  age.  From  a  ne- 
glected orphan,  2Sschokke  had  meanwhile  been  a 
teacher,  lecturer,  dramatist,  poet,  historian,  trav- 
eUetf  diplomatist,  stadtholder,  newspaper  editor, 
popular  instructor,  and,  added  to  all  these  charac- 
ters, always  a  reformer  and  philosopher. 

Heinrich  Zschokke  was  bom  in  the  year  1770 
at  Magdeburg,  in  Lower  Saxony.   "His  father — a 
cloth  maker  and  oberaltester,  or  deacon  of  his  guild 
^waa  his  only  guardian,  for  his  mother  died  seven 
weeks  alVer  his  birth,     "I,  his  youngest  child," 
says  the  writer,  '*  became,  like  most  Benjamins, 
the  darling   of  my  father's  heart;"  whilst   the 
young  favorite  looked  up  to  his  father  as  **  the 
chief  and  king  of  his  childish  world."    The  rule 
he  was  subjected  to  was  extremely  indulgent,  and 
the  voung  adventurer  soon  made  himself  an  adept 
in  all  manner  of  gymnastic  exercises  and  boyish 
games,  before  he  acquired  any  useful  accomplish- 
ments.  At  the  age  of  nine,  however,  his  play-davs 
were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  he 
was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  an  elder  brother. 
This  new  protector  tried  to  turn  the  young  harum- 
Muum  into  a  gentleman.    Tailor  and  hairdresser 
were  set  to  work  upon  him ;  but  the  fine  clothes 
and  his  brother*8  regulations  deprived  him  of  his 
ragged  street  companions  and  their  rough  pas- 
times ;  and  being  much  confined  at  home,  he  took 
a  great  dislike  to  the  well  polished  floors  and 
eimed  panels  of  his  fine  brother's  fine    house. 
When  seat  to  school,  the  wayward  pupil  ne- 
glected accidence  and  grammar  for  the  more  fas- 
cinating study  of  the  Arabian  Nights  and  the  Ad- 
ventures of  Robinson  Crusoe.    The  latter  took 
BQch  a  firm  hold  on  his  imagination,  that  he  reso- 
Intely  determined  to  shipwreck  himself  some  day 
OQ  a  beautiful  desert  island,  but  to  prepare  himself 
better  beforehand  than  did  the  unfortunate  Robin- 
M>Q  Crusoe. 

Such  was  young  Zschokke's  waywardness,  that 
his  friends  considered  him  a  wrong-headed  fellow, 
who  would  never  come  to  any  good ;  as  an  un- 
l^ght,  idle,  untidy  little  vagabond,  given  to 
ItQghing  and  crying  at  improper  times  and  places ; 
I  DOW  credulous  even  to  silliness,  now  mistrustful 

to  his  own  detriment ;  sometimes  obstinate,  some- 

*  Autobiography  of  Heinrich  Zschokke,  forming  the 
^  psrt  of  the  Foreign  Library.  London :  Chapman  & 
Hfll.     Reprinted  in  Wiley        '^  "     *  * 
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times  foolishly  doeile.  Beneath  all  these  failhiga, 
however,  there  ran  a  copious  stream  of  pressed 
afiection.  He  was  coldly  and  carelessly  treated, 
thrust  about  from  one  member  of  his  family  to 
another  as  a  useless  incumbrance,  and  forced  into 
a  kind  of  antagonism  with  them,  or  thrown  back 
upon  his  own  impulses.  "  I  was  obliged  to  ac- 
custom myself  to  my  solitary  condition,  and  to 
seek  my  best  enjoyment  in  the  delusions  of  imag- 
ination. Thus  lorsaken  by  all,  I  first  began 
clearly  to  understand  that  I  was  an  orphan,  sup- 
portea  indeed  by  the  interest  of  my  paternal  inher* 
itance,  but  the  most  useless  and  superfluous  being 
upon  earth.  This  estranged  mankind  from  mei 
and  me  from  mankind :  I  was  alone  in  the  world. 
The  consciousness  of  my  separation^  from  others 
only  increased  and  embittered  my  intense  longing 
for  sympathy  and  afl^ection.  Without  jealousy, 
yet  not  without  a  certain  secret  bitterness  of  feelingi 
have  I  oAen  stood  by  when  one  of  my  companions 
enjoyed  the  praises  and  smiles  of  a  father,  or  the 
embraces  and  kisses  of  a  mother.     Me  no  one 

1>ressed  to  his  bosom  ;  my  tears  were  dried  by  no 
oving  hand ;  and  every  reproach,  which  to  other 
children  is  sweetened  by  the  consciousness  of  their 
parents'  afifection,  fell  upon  me  with  nnmingled 
bitterness.  Now  first  the  death  of  my  father  be- 
came to  me  a  quite  infinite  loss.  I  eagerly  en- 
deavored to  recall  to  my  memory  his  slightest 
actions,  his  most  insignificant  words  and  looks.  I 
longed  to  die,  and  be  with  him  once  more.  Often 
I  left  my  bed  at  night,  and  lay  weeping  on  my 
knees,  imploring  my  father  to  appear  to  me  at 
least  once  again.  Then  I  waited  with  breathless 
awe,  and  gazed  around  to  see  his  spirit ;  and  when 
no  spirit  came,  I  returned  sobbing  inconsolably 
to  my  bed,  while  I  murmured  reproachfully, 
'Thou,  top,  best  darling  father,  dost  not  care 
about  me  any  longer ! '  " 

No  one  can  peruse  the  account  given  of  the 
sorrows  of  orphanhood  without  being  afifected  by 
it ;  and  at  the  same  time  acknowledging  it  to  be 
a  faithful  record  of  the  sorrows  of  an  abused  and 
parentless  child. 

Amidst  all  his  eccentricities,  he  possessed  an 
unusual  aptitude  for  learning,  as  the  way  in  which 
he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  Latin  will  show.  At 
a  school  to  which  he  was  sent,  the  only  pupil  who 
studied  that  language  was  the  pedagogue's  favor- 
ite. **  Whenever  there  was  anything  to  be  seen  in 
the  streets — ^rope  dancers,  soldiers,  puppet-shows,, 
dancinff  bears  or  monkeys-r-this  favorite  alone  was- 
invariably  allowed  to  leave  the  school-room,  on 
asking  permission  in  Latin.  I,  who  had  not  yet 
got  l^yond  the  catechism,  could  not  resist  this 
powerful  attraction,  and  resolved  to  become  mas- 
ter of  the  magic  spell.  Its  little  possessor  in  vain, 
represented  to  me  the  length  and  difliculty  of  the 
way,  through  an  endless  wilderness  of  declensions,, 
adjectives,  pronouns,  and  conjugationar.  Undaunt- 
ed, I  traversed  the  hard  and  thorny  path  from. 
Mcnsa  to  Atulio,  and,  at  the  first  opportunity,  not 
without  fear  and  trembling,  I  stammered  out  my 
conjuring  formula.  The  school-master,  amazed  at 
my  sudden  learning,  examined  me  incredulously 
in  various  ways  ;  at  length,  satisfied  of  my  acqui- 
sition, he  praised  my  perseverance,  prophesying 
that  something  might  be  made  of  me,  and  formally 
declared  me  his  second  Lateiner^  with  all  rights- 
and  privileges  thereunto  appertaining." 

Like  the  greater  number  of  youths  of  his  tem- 
perament, ^chokke  was  passionately  fond  of  read- 
I  mg,  and  of  acquiring  knowledge  ;  but  as  he  chosa 
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to  wrrire  at  it  by  more  erratic  paths  thaa  are  beat- 
en out  for  the  schools,  he  went  to  live  with  an  old 
rector^  who  was,  moreover,  a  hack-author.  This 
prdlffic  writer  gave  him,  besides  plenty  of  employ- 
m«nt  in  transcribing  and  translating,  unrestrained 
access  to  his  large  and  varied  library.  Into  the 
sweets  of  this  treasure  Zschokke  dippied  during 
several  years,  till,  at  the  as^e  of  seventeen,  he 

Smled  to  ''see  the  world.  *^    But  where  to  go  T 
e  conned  over  a  map  to  .fix  his  choice ;  and 
after  a  little  consideration,  determined  to  choose 
Schwerin,  in  Mecklenburg,  for  no  other"  reason 
than  because  a  former  schoolfellow  had  settled 
there  as  a  court  actor.     He  suddenly  conceived  a 
passiou  foj  the  stage,  packed  up  his  little  prop- 
erty, and  without  more  ado  set  off.     It  was  on  a 
cold,  foggy,  but  snowless  morning,  the  22d  of 
January,  1788,  that  the  young  adventurer  gaily 
approached  the  frontiers  of  the  old  Obotritenland, 
and  with  a  light  free  heart,  like  a  bird  escaped 
from  its  cage,  followed  the  impulses  of  youthful 
activity,  and  wandered  freely  over  hill  and  dale. 
His  native  city,  with  its  heavy  girdle  of  walls  and 
moats,  and  its  towering  spires  and  gables,  grew 
snoaller  and  smaller,  and  vanished  in  the  gray 
mist  far  behind  him.    Unknown  landscapes,  on- 
known  villages,  trees,  and  cottages,  all  silvered 
over  with  morning  rime,  rose  one  after  another  out 
of  the  misty  air  before  him.    He  sang,  he  danced, 
he  shoated  with  jdy  ;  he  longed  to  embrace  every 
peasant  that  he  met.    Voices  of  sweet  prophecy 
:made  the  air  ring  wildly  around  Rim.    He  was 
rnot  superstitious  ;  but  there  are  times  when  wiser 
fmen  than  he  have  dreamt  of  intercourse  with  fu- 
iture  events  and  unseen  powers. 
.    "The  pleasantest  of  my  omens,"  says  he, 
•"occurred  on  the  second  day  of  my  Hegira.    As 
might  drew  on,  I  stopped  at  an  inn  in  the  village 
.  of  Grabow.     As  I  entered  the  parlor,  darkened  by 
the  evening  twilight,  I  was  suddenly  wrapt  in  an 
runexpected  embrace,  and  pressed  to  a  warm  female 
[heart;  while,  amid  showers  of  kisses  and  tears, 
:i  heard  these  words — *0h,  my  child,  my  dear 
•  child!'    Although  I  knew,  of  course,  that  this 
greeting  was  not  for  me,  yet  the  motherly  embrace 
seemed  to  me  the  herald  of  better  days,  the  beauti- 
ful welcome  to  a  newer,  warmer  world.     Let  my 
readet  put  himself  in  my  place,  and  imagine  the 
•feelings  of  a  poor  young  orphan,  who  had  never 
'been  folded  to  one  loving  heart  since  his  father's 
•death,  and  to  ^hom,  for  .ten  long  melancholy 
years,  caresses  and  tender  words  ha3  been  utterly 
I  unknown !    A  sweet  trembling  passed  over  me,  as 
I  felt  myself  folded  in  that  warm  embrace.    The 
-illusion    vanished    when    lighted    candles    were 
brought   into    the    room.     The    modest  hostess 
; started  from  me  in  some  consternation  ;    then, 
looking  at  me  with  smiling  embarrassment,  she 
told  me  that  my  age  and   heiglit  exactly  corre- 
sponded to  those  of  her  son,  whom  she  expected 
home  that  night  from  a  distant  school.    As  her 
son  did  not  arrive  that  night,  she  tended  and 
served  me  with  a  loving  cordiality,  as  if  to  make 
amends  to  herself  for  the  disappointment  of  her 
;8on*s  absence.    The  dainties  which  she^  had  pre- 
pared for  him  with  her  own  hands  she  now  be- 
: stowed  upon  me,  and  my  healthy  boyish  appetite 
•did  ample  justice  to  their  merits.    Nor  did  her 
'kindness  end  here.    She  packed  up  a  supply  of 
•dainty  provisions  for  me  the  next  day,  procured 
I  me  a  place  in  a  diligence  to  Schwerin,  w^rapt  me 
rnp  carefully  against  frost  and  rain,  and  dismissed 
jne  with  tender  admonitions  and  motherly  fare- 
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wells.  She  refused  to  impovenah  oiy  seaaty 
purse  by  taking  any  payment  for  my  night's  lodf- 
\iig^  but  she  did  not  refuse  a  grateful  kiss,  whiek 
at  parting  I  pressed  upon  her  cheek.  Yet  all 
this  kinoQCss  was  bestowed  not  on  me,  but  on 
the  image  of  her  absent  son.  Such  is  a  molherV 
heart!" 

His  frieed  at  Schwerin  received  him  coldly,  and 
laughed  at  his  projects ;  but  a  third  person  who 
was  present  at  the  interview  followed  him  out  of 
the  house  as  hjp  left  it  disappointed  and  hopeless, 
and  did  him  the  kindnees  to  introdooe  him  to  a. 
printer,  partly  as  tutor,  and  partly  as  literary 
assistant.  With  this  person  he  was  extremely 
happy ;  but  the  restless  spirit  of  change,  after  a 
time,  overcame  him. 

Zschokke  left  all  his  happiness  at  Schwerin,  (o 
carry  out  his  still  existing  dramatic  predilections ; 
for,  becoming  acquainted  with  the  manager  of  a 
theatre— a  decayed  nobleman — ^he  joined  lus  corps, 
which  was  bound  for  Prenz1au,on  the  Uckennark. 
Here    his  duties  were  sufficiently  varied.     He 
"  curtailed  the  trains  of  heroic  tragedies ;  altered 
old-fashioned  comedies  to  snit  modem  taate ;  mu- 
tilated and  patched  all  sorts  of  pieces  to  suit  the 
wants  of  the  company ;  wrote,  on  my  own  aocoont, 
a  few  raw-head  and  hloody-bone  pieees;  rhymed 
prologues  and  epilogues,  and  corresponded  whh 
the  most  worshipful  magistrates  and  grandees  of 
various  small  towns,  exhorting  them  to  ennoble  the 
taste  of  their  respective  small  publics,  by  liberal 
encouragement  of  our  legitimate  di^ma."    When 
tired  of  the  vagrant  life  and  miscellaneous  employ- 
ments of  a  dramatic  author,  Zschokke  determined 
to  enter  a  university,  for  which   he  had  never 
ceased  to  qualify  himself.    That  which  he  chose 
was  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.    He  wrote  home 
for  some  of  his  patrimonial  funds,  much  to  the  sur- 
prise of  his  guardians  at  Magdeburg,  who  had 
heard  nothing  of  him  for  ten  years,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed   that  ne  had  perished  somehow  or  other 
during  his  vagabondizing.     The   requisite  cash 
was,   however,  remitted.    The  biographer *s  de- 
scription of  his  matriculation  is  highly  characteris- 
tic.    "As  the  '  Rector Magnificus'  of  the  high- 
school  at  Frankfort,  the  venerable  Professor  Han- 
sen, was  about  to  inscribe  my  name  in  the  list  of 
academical  citizens,  he  asked,  *  What  do  you  wish 
to  study?'    I  could  not  tell,  and  replied,  '  Alfew 
me  to  keep  for  a  while  my  freedom  of  choice 
among  the  nine  muses.'     ne  looked  at  me  in 
amazement,  and  said,    *  Tou  must  belong  to  ooc 
of  the  faculties,  and  can  take  only  one  of  the  nine 
sisters  for  your  lawful  spouse.    That  does  not  bis- 
der  you  from  flirting  a  little  with  each  ss  you  gn 
by.'    I  stood  irresolute  for  a  few  moments;  for  I 
only  desired   to  gather   together  at  this^  public 
marketrplace    of   the   sciences   a    miscellaneous 
treasure  of  learning,  for  use  or  ornament,  and  still 
more  to  rid  myself,  once  for  all,  of  my  religiooe 
doubts.    I  at  length  threw  the  handkerchief  ti> 
theology,   and  thought  with  satisfaction  of  the 
approval  this  choice  would  meet  with  from  mv 
pious  relatives  at  Magdeburg." 

Here  Zschokke  made  up  for  lost  time,  and. 
abstracting  himself  from  the  companionship  aod 
vagaries  of  the  Butschen,  employed  his  whole  tiiw 
in  reading.  He  had  scarcely  studied  a  year,  when 
he  was  called  on  to  make  a  funeral  oration  over  a 
deceased  class-fellow.  This  he  did  with  so  much 
effect  that  he  suddenly  became  the  pet  of  the  pro- 
fessors, and  the  friend  and  confidant  of  all  the 
Frankfort  sons  of  the  muses. 
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^  Soon  after,  he  wrote  a  melodrama  called  Abel- 
tino,  **  which  soon  flew  on  the  wing9  of  the  press 
into  almoat  all  the  theatres  of  Germany.  It  pro- 
cured for  the  beardless  author,  among  other  honors, 
a  formal  hiyitation  from  a  cohipany  of  merchants 
near  Stettin,  to  witness,  as  their  guest,  the  tri- 
umphant representation  of  the  piece.  My  modesty 
could  hardly  have  resisted  so  tempting  a  harvest 
of  laarels,  had  not  a  fnost  untimely  deficit  in  my 
finances— deficits  are  apt  to  be  untimely— com- 
pelled me  to  shun  the  trifling  but  unavoidable  ex- 
penses of  the  journey.,"  This  was  no  afiectation 
of  modest  eelfnienia].  iSschokke  expresses,  a  few 
pages  farther  on,  but  little  respect  for  the  taste  of 
a  public  which  could  so  highly  applaud  his 
"  schoolboy  melodrama.  And  although,"  he  adds, 
'*  the  love  of  fame  had  always  appeared  to  me 
scarcely  leas  contemptible  than  the  love  of  money, 
literary  celebrity  had  never  appeared  so  thoroughly 
desoicable  in  my  eyes  as  now,  when  I  learnt  wha 
could  obtain  it,  and  fortoAo^."  Surely  this'  is  a 
rare  instance  of  an  author  criticbing  himself  and 
his  muse  ao  severely.  But  he  wished,  and  deter- 
mined, to  rest  his  fame  upon  higher  things. 

Aher  a  visit  home — where  he  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  very  relations  who  had  previ> 
ously  driven  him  away  by  their  unsympathizing 
coldness  towards  him — he  was,  on  his  return  to 
Frankfort,  dabbed  doctor,  and  became  a  tutor  and 
extra-academical  lecturer.  His  clksses  were  always 
full,  and  his  fame  was  much  increased  during  the 
three  and  a  half  years  he  was  thus  employed, 
when  he  aspired  to  become  a  ''professor  extra- 
ordinary ;"  bat  his  political  principles  stood  in  his 
way,  and  the  government  refused  him  the  oflSce. 
Disgusted  with  this,  his  old  travelling  desires  re- 
turned, and  one  morning  in  May,  1795,  he  mounted 
the  stage  on  his  way  to  Switzerland. 

At  Zurich,  Zschokke  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  patriot  Paul  Usteri,  Henry  Pestalozzi  the  cele- 
brated and  pure-minded  educational  reformer,  and 
Nageli,  the  inventor  of  the  system  of  national 
singing  which  has  been  so  successfully  followed 
by  Wilhelm  and  Mainzer.  Paris  was  his  next 
destination,  and  he  entered  France  while  the  effects 
of  the  terrible  revolution  were  still  visible.  **  Is 
this  la  belle  France  f^*  I  involuntarily  exclaimed. 
Oelsner  [his  companion]  smiled,  and  replied,  *^La 
belle  France  means  Paris ;  that  is,  the  mansion, 
of  which  tiie  whole  country,  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Pyrenees,  is  but  the  courtyard,  with  the  bams 
and  outhouses ;"  and  this  is  true  of  France  to  this 
dav. 

Paris  had  few  charms  for  the  practical  philoso- 
pher, and  he  soon  left  it  to  see  Rome,  proceeding 
on  his  journey  by  way  of  Switzerland,  a  country 
with  which  he  was  already  in  scAne  degree  ac- 
quainted. 

He  arrived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1796. 
While  at  Berne,  he  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by 
fever,  which  confined  him  three  months,  and  left 
him  in  a  feeble  state  of  bodily  health.  On  his 
recovery,  be  made  a  pedestrian  journey  to  Chur,  a 
pretty  town,  the  capital  of  the  Grisons.  Before 
setting  out,  he  sent  on  his  hagfage  from  Berne, 
bat  on  getting  to  Chur,  found  he  had  arrived  be- 
fore it,  and  was  consequently  obliged  to  wait  its 
sppearance.  This  trifling  event  proved  to  be  the 
toming-point  of  his  history.  To  pass  away  the 
time,  he  called  on  the  only  two  men  of  eminence 
belonging  to  Chur  whose  names  he  knew.  These 
^ere  the  poet  Salis-Seewis  and  Director  Nesse- 
conductor  of  an  educational   institution, 
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which  had  once  attained  great  celebrity,  but  ap- 
peared to  be  now  verging  towards  its  decline.  It 
was  situated  at  the  castle  of  Reichenau,  and  con- 
tained now  only  fifteen  scholars.  Nesemann  was 
the  head  master,  but  the  owner  of  the  whole  was 
the  head  of  the  republic  of  the  Grisons,  the  Presi- 
dent Baptists  von  Tschamer.  This  was  not  the 
first  time  that  Reichenau  had  received  and  given 
shelter  to  a  wandering  gentleman  and  scholar.  It 
was  here  that,  towards  the  end  of  October,  1793,  a 
certain  young  Monsieur  Chabas  of  Languedoc 
arrived,  weary  and  penniless,  with  all  his  worldly 
goods  upon  his  back,  and  presently  threw  himself 
for  refuge  on  Tscharner  and  Nesemann,  by  im- 
ploring their  protection — a  boon  instantly  con- 
ceded. This  humble  stranger,  who  resided  for 
some  time  as  a  teacher  in  the  establishment,  is 
now,  as  we  all  know,  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the 
French. 

Zschokke  was,  afler  a  few  days,  asked  to  take 
the  sole  management  and  direction  of  the  declining 
school ;  and  he  accepted  it.  *'  Thus  were  my 
wanderings,  by  a  very  agreeable  and  unexpected 
occurrence,  brought  to  a  sudden  termination.  The 
delay  of  a  lazy  courier  had  changed  the  course  of 
my  life.  Parewell  now,  Florence  and  Rome, 
palette  and  brush !  A  schoolpiaster^s  vocation 
was  now  to  be  my  sphere  of  action,  and  no  fairer 
or  wider  had  I  ever  desired  ;  mine  was  a  home  in 
the-  rock  fortress  of  the  Alps,  a  more  delightful 
one  than  I  had  ever  dreamt  of  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuileries.  The  spacious  castle,  with  its  ad- 
jacent buildings,  only  two  miles  from  Chur,  was 
flanked  by  an  extensive  garden,  against  whose 
rpcky  terraces  foamed  the  impetuous  waters  of  the 
Rhine.  On  the  opposite  shores,  bordered  by  green 
meadows  and  clumps  of  larches,  the  landscape 
opened  into  a  beautiful  wilderness,  beyond  which 
the  mighty  Alps  rose  range  after  range,  peak  into 
peak  melting  away  in  blue  distance,  round  the 
snow-capped  summit  of  St.  Gothard."  The  es- 
tablishment revived  and  flourished.  **  Yet,"  says 
Zschokke,  lamenting  the  deficiency  of  a  merely 
classical  education,  '*  with  secret  shame  I  soon 
discovered  my  ignorance  of  much  which  it  most 
behoved  me  to  know  ;  of  matters  which  all  chil- 
dren inquire  afler,  and  concerning  which,  when  a 
boy,  I  had  myself  vainly  endeavored  to  obtain 
information.  1  understood  neither  the  stones 
under  my  feet,  nor  the  stars  over  m]r  head,  nor 
the  commonest  flower  that  blossomed  in  forest  or 
meadow.  In  this  1  was  probably  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament with  most  of  our  pedagoguish  hirelings, 
who,  in  spite  of  all  their  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew, 
and  Sanscrit,  are  unable  even  to  name  the  objects 
that  lie' around  them  in  daily  life.  They  study 
everything  except  the« realities  which  lie  at  their 
feet.  In  these  branches  of  learning,  I  and  my 
adopted  children  became,  therefore,  fellow-pupils ; 
and  the  innumerable  universe  was  our  schoolroom. 
It  was  now  that  I  first  discovered  how  much  more 
a  teacher  may  learn  of  children,  than  children  can 
of  a  teacher.*'  The  English  reader  will  remiem- 
ber  Wordsworth's  lines — 

"  Dear  little  boy,  my  heart 
For  other  lore  would  seldom  yearn, 
Could  I  but  teach  a  hundredth  part 
Of  what  from  thee  I  learn." 

2iSchokke  set  about  conquering  his  deficiencies  by 
studying  natural  history  where  it  ought  to  be 
studied— in  the  fields  and  forests.    On  one  occ»- 
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sion,  his  ardent  pursuit  of  this  sort  of  knowledge 
saved  his  life. 

The  French  army  havinff  overrun  Switzerland, 
revolutionary  troubles  followed,  and  Zschokke, 
taking  part  with  the  patriots,  was  obliged  to  dis- 
miss his  school,  and  keep  himself  closely  confined 
to  his  castle.  One  day  he  had  the  imprudence  to 
visit  a  friend.  Professor  Bartels,  who  lived  oppo- 
site the  city  of  Chur,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Calanda. 
*'  I  spdnt  a  delightful  afternoon  with  him,  in  com- 
pany with  the  beautiful  Baroness  Salis-Halden- 
stein,  and  some  young  friends  of  hers.  We  sang, 
played,  conversed,  and  told  stories,  until  the  even- 
ing began  to  close  in.  They  then  all  accompanied 
^me  back  as  far  as  a  hill,  commanding  a  glorious 
prospect  of  the  valley  and  the  river,  where  we  sat 
down  and  ate  some  fruit  together  before  parting. 
The  last  glimmer  of  day  had  departed  when  I 
reached  Reichenau ;  for,  on  my  return,  I  had  wHn- 
dered  far  out  of  my  way,  into  varjous  sequestered* 
byways  and  forest  nooks,  in  search  of  the  summer 
offspring  of  the  woodland  Flora.  In  the  courtyard 
of  my  own  house,  I  found  the  whole  population  of 
Reichenau  assembled  together.  They  rushed  to- 
wards me  with  shouts  of  joy,  and,  surrounding  me„ 
besieged  me  with  a  hundred  questions  as  to  *  how 
I  had  escaped  the  murderers?'  A  messenger 
from  Haldenstein  had  brought  to  Reichenau  the 
most  alarming  intelligence.  A  letter  from  Bartels 
was  now  handed  to  me,  which  contained  a  few 
hasty  and  tremulous  lines,  as  follows : — *  If  this 
messenger  finds  vou  safe  and  uninjured,  send  word 
directly,  for  God  s  sake.  We  are  all  in  the  great- 
est anxiety  on  your  account.  When,  after  leaving 
you,  we  were  walking  down  the  hill,  a  party  of 
armed  peasants  met  us,  and  asked  with  threaten- 
ing gestures  after  you.  It  is  said  that  you  are 
outlawed,  and  a  price  is  set  upon  your  head.  In 
vain  we  adjured  the  rascals  to  give  it  up  for  to- 
day, and  go  back.  They  went  off,  on  the  way 
you  had  gone,  cursing  and  swearing  at  you.  The 
ladies  screamed  and  implored,  and  the  baroness 
nearly  fainted.  If  you  are  still  alive,  fly  the  coun- 
try, and  save  yourself  My  little  favorites  of  the 
forest  had,  by  drawing  me  far  out  of  my  direct 
way,  saved  me  from  my  pursuers.*'  It  was  now 
quite  time  that  Dr.  Zschokke  should  speedily  re- 
tire from  his  adopted  country,  which  he  lost  no 
time  in  doing.  He  flew  across  the  Rhine,  and 
was  informed  that  a  price  was  set  on  his  head ;  a 
portrait  of  which,  together  with  his  name,  was 
affixed  to  the  public  gallows  of  Chur.  itis 
oflfences  seem  to  have  been,  publishing  a  liberal 
hbtory  of  the  Grisons,  and  penning  a  patriotic 
address,  previous  to  a  small  ana  unsuccessful  revo- 
lutionary outbreak. 

Dr.  Zschokke  now  threw  himself  wholly  and 
ardently  into  the  political  strifes  of  the  time.  His 
talents  always  aided  the  cause  he  espoused ;  and 
on  the  union  of  the  Grisons  with  the  Swiss  repub- 
lic, he  was  taken  into  official  favor,  and  appointed 
proconsul  of  the  Unterwalden  districts.  Amidst 
the  Btruffgles  and  vicissitudes  which  befell  Switzer- 
land, Zschokko's  prudence,  benevolence,  and 
energy,  were  of  the  utmost  service ;  and  other  im- 
portant offices  were  intrusted  to  him  in  succession. 
At  the  age  of  thirty-one  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  Basle. 

The  political  part  of  his  career  we  purposely 
pass  over,  as  being  uninteresting  to  our  readers. 
All,  however,  find  some  interest  in  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  a  great  man's  courtship.  It  began  thus : — 
"  One  day,  whilst  I  was  riding  through  ihe  etreete 


of  Basle  with  my  chassears,  (citizens*  sons  from  the 
best  families  in  the  town,)  I  noticed  a  groap  of 
ladies  at  a  window,  who  were  pressing  forward, 
curious  perhaps  to  see  the  new  young  governor. 
He,  on  his  part,  was  no  less  curious  to  see  them ; 
and  looking  up,  while  returning  their  saloution, 
beheld  a  lovely  youthful  face,  worthy  to  belong  lo 
those  winged  forms  which  hover  round  the  Madon- 
nas of  Raffaelle.  Willingly,  bad  etiquette  per- 
mitted it,  would  I  have  made  a  hah  under  the  win- 
dow— a  proceeding  which  doubtless  woald  have 
been  just  as  agreeable  to  my  warlike  escort  as  to 
myself.  As  we  rode  on,  the  fair  bne  was  men- 
tioned among  us ;  it  was  said  she  must  be  a 
stranger  in  Basle,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  momeBt, 
like  many  others,  was  forgotten." 

Not  long  after  this  trifling  event  the  governor 
resigned  and  retired  into  private  life  ;  and  it  hap- 
pened that,  at  Aaran,  he  went  to  a  concert,  and 
there,  as  his  eye  ran  over  the  parterre  of  assembled 
beauties,  hi^  attention  was  arrested  by  one  half- 
opened  rose — a  flower  of  Eden.  *•  Who  is  she  ?** 
he  inquired  of  a  neighbor.  *'  The  daughter  of  the 
pastor  of  Kirchberg,"  was  the  answer ;  and  a  faint 
recollection  came  across  his  mind  of  a  clergyman 
who  had  once  visited  him  in  Basle,  and  that  the 
damsel  was  the  same  whose  smiles  had  gone 
straight  to  his  heart  when  they  beamed  from  the 
window  at  Basle.  Of  course  Jt  immediately 
occurred  to  him  as  a  most  urgent  dutyto  return 
her  father's  visit  as  soon  as  possible.  The  doctor 
did  so,  and  repeated  his  calls ;  but  merely  as  a 
good  neighbor,  once  or  >  twice  a  week,  and  re- 
solved, when  there,  to  keep  a  strict  watch  on  his 
behavior.  He  adhered  to  his  resolution,  and  did 
not  betray  himself  by  word  or  look,  more  espe- 
cially when  he  perceived,  even  before  the  innocent 
creature  herself,  that  Anna's  inclinations  corre- 
sponded with  his  own. 

After  a  few  more  struggles,  he  determined  that 
Anna,  or  no  one,  should  he  the  companion  of  his 
life.    The  doctor  was  saved  the  trouble  of  asking 
the  important  question,  by  the  intervention  of  do 
less  an  agency  than  that  of— a  thunderbolt !  "  One 
evening,  after  a  hot  summer's  day,  I  was  sitting  aft 
a  table  in  my  bedroom  with  a  book  before  ne, 
when  suddenly  the  light  of  the  candle  was  ex- 
tinguished, and  in  its  place  appeared  a  ball  of  fire, 
which  darted  down  from  the  iron  of  the  window- 
shutter,  and  remained  visible  for  some  seconds.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  the  lightning,  attracted 
by  the  high  metallic  ornaments  of  the  roof,  had 
struck  the  building,  rending  not  only  the  wainscot, 
but  even  the  thick  wall  of  the  castle,  and  shatter- 
ing the  two  windows,  so  that  the  floor  and  furni- 
ture were  covered  by  splinters  of  glass.    As  for 
me,  although  the  fiery  visitant  had  left  its  marb 
on  my  neck  and  on  my  side,  I  neither  felt  aof 
shock  nor  heard  any  very  loud  report,  and,  in  (act, 
was  so  little  disturbed,   that  I   had    leisure  to 
observe  with  curiosity  and  admiration  the  splendor 
of  the    fire-ball.    Cautiously    feeling   my  way 
through  the  darkness  that  succeeded,  i  left  the 
chamber ;  but  I  believe  my  composure  was  laiber 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  rapidity  of  the  phenomenon, 
than  to  any  particular  presence  of  mind.    Fortu- 
nately, the  house  was  not  set  on  fire,  but  several 
persons  were  struck  down   in  the  hall.    In  the 
course  of  two  hours,  however,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  surgeon  whom  I  sent  for  from  Aaraa,I»oc- 
ceeded  in  restoring  them  by  the  use  of  the  peaoa 
customary  in  such  cases.    It  was  neither  the  fit^ 
nor  the  last  time  in  my  life  that  the  lightsiogdid 
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me  the  honot  of  a  visit.    This  oocamace  tlmw 
Ihe  family  al  the  parsonage  into  far  greater  con- 
Blemation  than  it  had  occasioned  me,  and  in  her 
agitation,  Anna  betrayed  the  secret  that  her  life 
hang  upon  mine."   In  a  short  while  Anna  became 
Mrs.  Dr.  Zschokke.    "  From  this  time  forward,'* 
says  the  autobiographer,  *'  the  stream  of  my  life, 
which,  near  its  source,  had  to  force  its  way,  fosm- 
ing  and  struggling,  over  a  rocky  bed,  flowed  on  in 
a  calm  and  tranquil  course.    There  are  no  more 
striking'  adventures  or  wonderful  vicissitudes,  and 
I  may  therefore  comprise  the  history  of  a  long 
series  of  jyears  in  a  very  brief  space.    I  was  iro 
longer  a  young  man ;  and  with  the  deep  experi- 
ence of  life,  throuffh  which  I  had  attaineo  to  man- 
hood, I  had  gained  also  a  nobler  and  more  exten- 
sive sphere  of  action."    He  revived  a  publication, 
which  he  had  started  at  the  suggestion  of  Pesta- 
lom,  soon  after  his  exile  from  Chur,  and  which  he 
quaintly  called  "The  honest,  truth-telling,  and 
well-experienced  Swiss  Messenger,  who  relates, 
in  his  own  plain-spoken  way,  all  that  goes  on  in 
our  dear  native  country,  and  what  the  wise  f(»lks 
and  the  fools  are  doing  all  over  the  world."    This 
weekly  messenger,  once  more  set  on  foot,  had  a 
vast  circulation,  being  read  wherever  German  was 
spoken,  and  even  in  Italy,  France,  and  America. 
It  was  revived  in  1804,  and  went  on  prospering  for 
thirty  years.     He  also  organized   a  *'  Social  In- 
strucUon    Society"    at    Aarau,    where    he    still 
resided,  and  assisted  in  forming  other  such  institu- 
tions in  various  parts  of  Switzerland  and  Germany. 
Several  sums  of  money  which  he  had  given  up  for 
lost  since  the  revolution,  including  arrears  of  his 
income  as  stadtholder  of  Basle,  were  fortunately 
paid   to  him ;  and  in  1814  he  built  a  beautiful 
villa  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aar,  on  a  sunny  ele- 
vation at  the  foot  of  Mount  Jura,  and  opposite  to 
the  town.    In  this  residence,  which  lie  called 
Blumenhaide,  Zschokke  has  resided  ever  since 
in  happy  retirement,  surrounded  by  an  estimable 
family. 

We  must  not  conclude  our  notice  of  this  most 
interesting  of  autobiographies  without  affording  an 
account  of  a  remarkable  faculty  Zschokke  possess- 
es, and  which  he  calls  his  '*  inward  sight."    "  I 
am,"  he  remarks,  '*  almost  afraid  to  speak  of  this, 
not  because  I  am  afraid  to  be  thought  superstitious, 
but  that  I  may  thereby  strengthen  such  feelings 
in  others.    And  yet  it  may  b^  an  addition  to  our 
stock  of  soul-experiences,  and  therefore  I  will  con- 
fess !    It  has  happened  to  me  sometimes  on  my 
first  meeting  with  strangers,  as  I  listened  silently 
to  their  discourse,  that  their  former  life,  with  many 
trifling  circumstances  therewith  connected,  or  fre- 
qoentjy  some  particular  scene  in  that  life,  has 
passed  quite  involuntarily,  and  as  it  were  dream- 
like, yet  perfectly  distinct,  before  me.  During  this 
time  I  usually  feel  so  entirely  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  stranger  life,  that  at  last  I  no 
longer  see  clearly  the  face  of  the  unknown,  wherein 
I  undesignedly  read,  nor  distinctly  hear  the  voices 
of  the  speakers,  which  before  served  in  some  meas- 
VTs  as  a  commentary  to  the  text  of  their  features. 
For  a  long  time  I  held  such  visions  as  delusions  of 
the  fancy,  and  the  more  so  as  they  showed  me  even 
the  dress  and  motions  of  the  actors,  rooms,  furni- 
ture, and  other  accessories.    By  way  of  jest,  I 
once,  in  a  &miliar  family  circle  at  Kircnberg, 
related  the  secret  history  of  a  sempstress  who  had 
lost  left  the  room  and  the  house.   I  bad  never  seen 
her  before  in  my  life ;  people  were  astonished,  and 
kiDgkedy  but  were  not  to  be  persuaded  that  I  did 


not  previously  know  the  relations  of  which  I  spoke; 
for  what  I  had  uttered  was  the  Uleral  truth:  I  on 
my  part  was  not  less  astonished  that  my  dream- 
pictures  were  confirmed  by  the  reality.  I  Warae 
more  attentive  to  the  subject,  and,  when  propriety 
admitted  it,  I  would  relate  to  those  whose  life 
thus  passed  before  me  the  subject  of  my  vision, 
that  1  might  thereby  obtain  confirmation  or  refuta- 
tion of  it.  It  was  invariably  ratified,  not  without 
consternation  on  their  part.*  I  myself  had  less 
confidence  than  any  one  in  this  mental  jugglery. 
So  oflen  as  I  revealed  my  visionary  gifls  to  any 
new  person,  I  regularly  expected  to  hear  the  an- 
swer— *It  was  not  so.'  I  felt  a  secret  shudder 
when  my  auditors  replied  that  it  was  true,  or  when 
their  astonishment  betrayed  my  .accuracy  before 
they  spoke.  Instead  of  many,  I  will  mention  one 
example,  which  preeminently  astounded  me.  One 
fair  day,  in  the  cjty  of  Waldshut,  I  entered  an  inn, 
(the  Vine,)  in  company  with  two  young  student- 
foresters;  we  were  tired  with  rambling  through 
the  woods.  We  sopped  with  a  numerous  society 
at  the  table-iPhote,  where  the  guests  were  mjiking 
very  merry  with  the  peculiarities  and  eccentricities 
of  the  Swiss,, with  Mesmer's  magnetism,  Lavater*s 
physiognomy,  d&c,  &c.  One  of  my  companions, 
whose  national  pride  was  wounded  by  their  mock* 
ery,  begged  me  to  make  some  reply,  particularly 
to  a  handsome  young  man  who  sat  opposite  us,  and 
who  had  allowed  himself  extraordinary  license. 
This  man's  former  life  was  at  that  moment  pre- 
sented to  my  mind.  I  turned  to  him,  and  asked 
whether  he  would  answer  me  candidly,  if  I  related 
to  him  some  of  the  most  secret  passages  of  his  life, 
I  knowing  as  little  of  him  personally  as  he  did  of 
me?  That  would  be  gomg  a  little  further,  I 
thought,  than  Lavater  did  with  his  physiognomy^ 
He  promised,  if  I  were  correct  in  my  information, 
to  admit  it  frankly.  I  then  related  what  my  vision 
had  shown  me,  and  the  whole  company  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  private  history  of  the  young 
merchant:  his  school  years,  his  youthful  errors, 
and  lastly,  with  a  fault  committed  in  reference  to 
the  strong-box  of  his  principal.  I  described  to  him 
the  uninhabited  room  with  whitened  walls,  where, 
to  the  right 'of  the  brown  door,  on  a  table,  stood  a 
black  money  box,  &c.,  &c.  A  dead  silence  pre* 
vailed  during  the  whole  narration,  which  I  alone 
occasionally  interrupted,  by  inquiring  whether  I 
spoke  the  truth.  The  startled  young  man  con- 
firmed every  particular,  and  even,  what  I  had 
scarcely  expected,  the  last  mentioned.  Touched 
by  his  candor,  I  shook  hands  with  him  over  tho 
table,  and  said  no  more.  He  asked  my  name, 
which  I  gave  him,  snd  we  remained  together  talk- 
ing till  past  midnight.  He  is  probably  still  living !  '* 

Any  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  by  means 
of  the  known  laws  of  the  human  mind,  would,  in 
the  present  confinefl  state  of  our  knowledge,  as- 
suredly fail.  We  therefore  simply  give  the  extraor- 
dinary fact  as  we  find  it,  in  the  words  of  the  nar- 
rator, leaving  the  puzzle  to  be  speculated  on  by 
our  readers.  Zschokke  adds,  that  he  had  met  with 
others  who  possessed  a  similar  power. 

In  gentle  alternation  of  light  and  shade,  years 
rolled  over  the  head  of  the  good  philosopher.  He 
wrote  copiously,  and  his  works  have  enjoyed  a 

*  "  *  What  demon  inspires  you  7  Most  I  again  believe 
in  possession  7'  exclaimed  the  tpirituelJohwan  von  Riga, 
when,  in  the  first  hour  of  our  aoqoaintance,  I  relsted  his 
past  life  to  him,  with  the  avowed  object  of  leamirlg 
whether  or  no  I  deceived  myself.  We  speculated  lon^  oa 
the  enigma,  hot  evea  his  penetration  couki  not  solve  it.*> 
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degree  of  popnUrity  few  aalhois  ean  boast  of.  He 
was,  moreover,  intrusted  with  many  civil  oficea  by 
the  Swiss  government,  only  one  of  wbioh  he  eon- 
aented  to  be  paid  for,  aod  that  yielded  aoaieriy 
£50  per  annum. 

Heinricb  Zschokke  still  lives  amidst  the  beaoti- 
fol  lawns  and  groves  of  Blumenhalde,  the  liviaff 
lepresentative  of  a  sound,  benevolent,  piacticai 
philosopher.  No  one  can  read  bis  auUibiogiaphy 
without  being  a  wiser,  perhaps  a  better *mao.  The 
lessons  of  wisdom  which  he  inculcates  win  their 
way  to  the  mind,  because  they  are  not  formally  or 
dictatorially  conveyed,  but  are  put  forth  with  a 
playful  kindness,  and'  a  graceful  ease,  whieh  are 
more  impressive  than  the  haughty  solemnity  of  less 
sympathizing  moralists. 


INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION. 

A  PBTiTioN  presented  by  Dr.  Bowring  to  the 
house  of  commons,  from  Newport  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  suggests  a  new  plan  of  securing  arbitra- 
tion inatead  of  war  between  litigating  countries, 
by  "  Me  insertion  of  a  douse  in  all  tntenuUional 
.  treoties^  binding  the  parties  to  refer  disputes  to  ar- 
bitration.'' This  is  one  of  the  most  praetical  sag- 
gestions  yet  put  forth  by  our  peace  party,  it 
would  give  to  the  custom  which  it  is  desired  to  es- 
tablish the  weight  and  authority  of  legal  forms, 
and  would  thus  make  it  at  once  more  effective  and 
more  easy  to  be  introduced.  It  would  provide  also 
in  the  best  way  for  any  future  arbitration  by  pre- 
arranging i^  at  a  time  when  the  conntries  would 
not  be  at  issue.  The  proposal  for  arbitration  is  now 
apt  to  come  when  both  sides  are  heated,  rendered 
fiercely  obstinate  against  conoesaioosy  absurdly 
sensitive  to  **  honor,*'  and  prone  to  violence  as  a 
vent  for  excited  feeling.  Few  nations  but  what 
would  be  more  inclined  to  make  such  arrangements 
at  a  time  of  peace,  than  to  incur  the  reproach  of 
timidity,  or  consent  to  baulk  the  awakened  appe- 
tite for  victory,  by  consenting  to  compromise  on  the 
eve  of  actual  battle. 

The  arrangement  of  a  general  and  practicable 
system  of  arbitration  would  go  far  towards  abolish- 
ing the  war  between  civilized  nations.  They  have 
discovered  that  it  is  highly  inconvenient.  Nothing 
is  more  expensive  or  more  profitless.  It  inter- 
rupts commerce.  It  interrupts  travelling ;  which 
is  *'a  bore."  And,  after  all,  the  belligerents, 
now-a-days,  even  when  victorious,  neither  gain 
their  ends  nor  settle  affairs  themselves.  The  great 
wars  of  France  were  not  settled  by  France,  but  by 
compromise  with  allies  and  foes ;  and  when  France 
was  vanquished,  the  victors  by  no  means  had  it  all 
their  own  way,  but  Burope  interposed. 

There  must  therefore  be  a  disposition  tavorsble 
towards  a  more  rational  substitute  for  terminating 
the  disputes  of  nationa :  but  to  render  arbitra- 
tion as  feasible  and  effective  as  possible,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  place  the  practice  upon  a  sure  basis. 
Some  past  examples  have  not  been  very  felicitous, 
partly  for  want  of  adequate  faith  in  the  new  prac- 
tice. Arbitration  failed  in  the  ease  of  the  North- 
eastern boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
New  Brunswick,  apparently  because  the  case  was 
laid  bef4»re  the  king  of  Holland  in  too  limited  a 
shape,  with  powers  of  decision  also  too  much  lim- 
ited. It  would  probably  have  been  better  to  lay 
the  whole  case  before  him ;  it  would  certainly 
have  been  better  for  the  largest  interests  of  man- 
kind if  both  sides  had  abided  by  the  issue.  It  is 
irrelevant  to  anawcr  that  the  award  was  not  really 


just.  How  often  can  both,  ean  either  nkf  aUt 
that  the  impartial  judge  haa  rendered  aubstaatid 
justice  1  If  honest,  each  side  muat  think  its  sva 
caae  identical  with  justice ;  and  iinlese  the  aihi- 
trator  simply  give  the  award  in  the  terms  of  oas 
claim  or  the  other,  even  the  most  favored  side  will 
think  that  he  departs  from  absolute  equity.  Aad 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  should  have  so  mi- 
nute and  vivid  a  sense  of  the  claims  on  either  side 
as  the  advocates  of  that  claim  have ;  he  may  there- 
fore make  great  and  palpable  errors.  That  is  aot 
the  question.  Absolute  justice,  in  any  worldly 
dispute,  is  probably  unattainable  by  any  mam. 
It  certainly  is  not  attained  by  war;  whidi,  on  the 
contrary,  oflen  inflicts  absolute  and  mutual  iajoa- 
tice.  The  question  is,  whether  arbitratioa  is  sot 
likely  to  make  a  nearer  approach  to  jnsfiee  thsa 
war  can  do ;  and  whether  it  does  not  avoid  all 
those  horrible  ills  which  are  ineWtable  io  wati 
Palpably  it  is  so.  The  object  of  peace-maken, 
then,  will  be  to  endow  arbitration  withsomoebof 
a  practical  air  aa  shall  render  it  acceptable  to  the 
world  at  large — to  men  of  the  world,  and  to  oftdil 
men.  We  think  that  the  auggestion  in  the  New- 
port petition  goes  far  to  attain  thoee  enda. — Sft^ 
tator. 


SNATCHES  OF  MELODY  FROM  A  THRBS  WBSEl' 

DEBATE. 
SIR   ROBERT   PEKL. 

Air— "CAerrylZipe.'* 

Cheaper  corn,  cheaper  com,  com  I  eij. 
Home  or  foreign  come  and  boy ; 
If  so  be  you  ask  me  where 
It  doth  grow,  I  answer  there — 
Here  and  there,  aod  everywhere, 
Where  't  is  cheapest,  come  and  buy. 

MESSRS.  COLQVHOUN,  o'bRIXN,  BCOTT,  itC. 

[The  following  song  (with  slight  variations)  wm 
sung  eveiy  night  with  immense  applauae.] 

Air— ''iMeen'5  Bower,'' 
O  weep  for  the  hour,  when  Peel  to  place  and  power, 

As  leader  of  the  party,  with  false  vows  came; 
The  farmers  will  be  bit,  the  lory  parly  split. 

And  all  behind  a  cloud,  to  their  leader*a  ahane. 


Their  panic  fairly  over,  the  farmen  may  i 
And  agriculture  flourish  pretty  much  the  eanie; 

But  none  shiaill  see  the  day,  when  the  dood  ibaD 
pass  away 
From  the  lories,  and  restore  to  us  our  party  aaae. 

SIR  JAMES  ORABAM. 

;    Air—* •  Cease,  Rude  Boreas^ 
Cease,  rude  bore  and  blustering  lailer; 

List,  ye  lories,  all  to  me  ; 
Hear  me  own,  a  free-trade  tailor 

He  bath  turned  my  coat  for  me. 

RIGHT  HONORABLE  STDNET  HSRRERT. 

Air— -^*/'»e  been  roaming.'' 

I  've  been  roaming,  I  've  been  roanuag* 

Where  whig  prineiples  are  sung: 
And  I  'm  coming,  and  I  *m  coming, 

With  their  words  upon  my  tongae. 
I  've  been  reading,  I  've  been  readingr 

What  the  com  law  leaguera  write ; 
And  I  *m  speaking,  and  I'm  speakiag 

All  their  arguments  to-nighu — JNad. 
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▼mr  TO  A  PRIYATB  ASTLXm    FOB    THB    IN- 
SANE  OP   THE  HIORER   CLASSES. 

[We  tie  especially  interested  in  the  following  trtiele 
from  Chambers'  Joamal,  from  some  late  experience  of 
oar  own,  which  we  hope  may  be  recounted  without  im- 
propriety. Dr.  James  Macdonald,  of  New  York,  (the 
iiighest  authority  in  America  we  believe  on  disease  of  the 
tnio4,)  has  a  private  establishment  for  patients  of  this 
kind,  which  we  had  several  times  visited,  and  had  formed 
m  slight  acquaintance  with  one  or  two  of  the  persons  un- 
der treatment.  We  were  much  impressed  by  the  kind- 
ness shown  to  the  patients,  and  the  absence  of  ererything 
'whicii  would  remind  them  unpleasantly  of  their  condition. 
Tfol  only  is  much  suffering  averted,  but  the  probability 
of  cure  is  greatly  increased  by  the  avoidance  of  every- 
f  king  which  can  irritate  the  sensitive  although  diseased 
naind. 

Having  accepted  an  invitation  to  a  New  Year's  dinner, 
(not  at  the  Asylum,)  we  met  some  old  friends ;  one  of 
the  patients,  with  whom  we  were  acquainteii ;  and  a  lady 
and  gentleman  whom  we  had  not  seen  before.  It  was  a 
wery  cheeriiil  dinner  party.  We  did  our  part  in  entertain- 
ing the  patient,  and  we  noted  the  consideration  which 
was  shown  to  his  evident  disorder,  by  the  strangers  as 
well  as  by  the  family.  The  new  acquaintances  vrere  very 
agreeable.  The  gentleman  had  travelled  much  in  Europe, 
and  was  well  versed  in  continental  litemture.  The  lady's 
manner  and  mind  bore  the  marks  of  good  society,  and  we 
were  very  fiivorably  impressed  by  both  of  them.  After 
some  very  pleasant  hours  they  took  their  leave,  and  we 
were  surprised  to  leara  that  they  were  patients  from  the 
Asylum.  This  had  been  entirely  unsuspected  by  us,  and 
by  the  only  other  guest  who  had  not  known  the  parties. 
Not  only  was  the  manner  of  the  physician  and  his  fiunily 
the  same  to  us  all,  but  there  was  not  the  least  appearance 
of  constraint  in  the  conduct  of  the  patients.  When  we 
recollected  the  cheerful  and  quiet  flow  of  thought  and 
good  humor  in  which  they  had  joined  us,  we  could  not 
but  rejoice  that  such  provision  had  been  made  for  one  of 
the  darkest  of  all  human  calamities. 

Since  that  time  we  have  heard  that  the  increase  of  this 
part  of  Dr.  Maodonald's  practice  had  been  so  considerable, 
that  he  determined  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  it,  and 
had  withdrawn  to  the  healthful  and  pleasant  village  of 
Flushing,  an  hour  from  New  York,  where  he  has  pur- 
chased the  costly  and  substantial  house  of  the  late  Chan- 
eellor  SAnlbrd,  for  his  own  residencci  and  fov  the  institu- 
tion, now  called  Sanford  Hail. 

The  grounds  are  spacious  enough  for  every  purpose  of 
atility  and  enjoyment.  •  They  include  forty  or  fifty  acres, 
a  considerable  part  of  which  is  covered  by  wood,  and 
made  into  pleasure  grounds,  and  nearly  the  whole  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  the  patients.  They  are  not  shut 
ap  like  wild  animals  in  a  cage,.but  have  free  range  of  the 
piaoe  under  the  eare  of  suitable  attendants  ;  and  are  not 
allowed  to  forget  the  proprieties  of  life  by  being  secluded 
from  the  society  of  rational  persons.  It  is  not  praoticable 
in  every  case,  but  whenever  it  is,  they  frequent  the  parlor 
and  appear  at  table,  and  an  ordinary  observer  wouM  in 
these  places  notice  very  little  to  distinguirii  them  from 
the  inmates  of  an  ordinaiy  boarding  house,  or  well  regu- 
lated private  family. 

We  have  sought  from  a  friend,  who  haa  the  same  inter- 
est in  the  matter  whieh  we  have,  the  means  of  giving 
this  notice  of  Sanford  Hall,  which  we  have  not  yet  seen ; 
for  we  douht  not  there  are  among  the  fiimtlies  of  our 
renders,  some  who  would  be  benefited  by  a  skilful  appli- 
cation of  the  prinoiples  which  modem  intelligence  and 
hnmanity  have  reeognized  as  necessary  in  the  treatment 
^  of  insanity.  The  liberal  and  eioellent  amngemento  ; 
the  jodictoas  treatment,  moral  and  physical ;  and  the  de- 


gree ot  attention  bestowed  npon  each  individoal  case, 
cannot  £iil  to  be  of  great  service  in  restoring  those  who 
are  cQrable,and  in  tikninistering  to  the  welfara  and  oom- 
fiirt  of  those  who  ara  not.] 

When  lately  in  London,  we  received  an  invitap 
tion  to  dine  at  Wykehouae,  near  Brentford,  with 
Dr.  aod  Mrs.  Costello  and  their  patients.  What 
woald  the  **  Man  of  Feeling/'  who  wrote  a  senti' 
mental  description  of  the  horrors  of  Bedlam  sixty 
years  ego,  with  iu  ferocious  maniacs,  and  more 
iioroeioas  keepers*-its  cells,  and  straw,  and  chains, 
and  scourges — ^have  said  to  such  an  invitation  !  In 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  Ticinages  of 
London,  about  a  mile  up  the  hill  from  Sion  House, 
shaded  and  dignified  by  oaks,  ancient  elms,  and 
blooming  horse-chestnuts,  and  adorned  bv  shrub- 
bery, fiower-beds,  and  general  vernal  verdure,  we 
found  Wykehouse,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey, 
and  rented  by  Dr.  Costelle,  as  an  establishment  for 
the  safety  and  cure  of  the  richer  insane.  The  bell 
at  the  gate  was  answered  by  a  servant,  who  eon- 
ducted  us  to  the  house  thveuffh  a  perfect  flush  of 
lilacs,  labumttms,  rhododeadronSy  and  flowering 
shrubs  of  all  descriptions;  and,  as  one  symptom 
of  the  «2/^y  of  the  place,  we  met  a  nurse  carrying 
an  infimt,  a  ehild  of  the  doctor's. 

As  the  famiiy  had  begun  dinner,  we  were  intro- 
duced at  ance  to  the  dining-room,  in  which  sat  at . 
table  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house,  with 
eight  gentlemen,  all  patients.  We  were  cordially 
received  by  our  host  and  his  lady,  and  introduced 
|to  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  rose  to  welcome 
us.  During  the  meal,  we  were  the  objects  of  much 
poliliB  attention.  Each  individual  seemed  to  wish 
to  take  his  share  of  the  duty  of  dispensing  the  hos- 
pitalities ;  oflfering  the  condiments,  recommending 
the  dish  near  him,  remarking  on  the  topics  of  the 
season  and  the  day,  and  showing  much  curiositv  to 
hear  our  news  and  ascertain  our  sentimenu.  Dur^ 
ing  the  time  we  were  at  table,  not  a  word,  look,  or 
gesture  occurred  which  could  have  raised  the  slight- 
est suspicion  that  we  were  not  in  the  company  of 
the  perfectly  sane.  One  of  the  patients,  a  clergy- 
man, who  performs  the  religious  exercises  of  the 
house,  including  a  sermon  on  Sunday,  was  asked 
to  return  thanks,  which  he  did  with  becoming  rev- 
erence, when  the  eight  ^ntlemen  rose  and  retired 
from  table,  leaving  us  with  our  host  and  hostess. 

We  were  in  a  spacious  and  elegant  dining-room, 
built  by  the  celebrated  '*  Jack  Robinson,"  who, 
before  Joseph  Hume's  time,  feathered  his  nest  from 
the  consolidated  fund  to  so  audacious  an  extent, 
that  Sheridan  called  the  attention  of  parliament  to 
his  practices ;  and  when  challenged  to  name  the 
delinquent,  declined,  though  he  added  he  could  as 
easily  have  named  him  as  say  "  Jack  Robinson." 
The  dininff-room  was  built  for  the  visits  of  George 
in.,  of  whom  Robinson  was  a  favorite.    He  built 
extensive  ranges  of  bedrooms  in  barrack  fashion 
for  ntyneroua  guests  of  rank,  of  whom  his  lavish 
house  was  always  full;  which  apartments  have 
been  found  conveniently  convertible  to  the  present 
purposes  of  the  mansion.    Before  leaving  the  table* 
for  a  walk  in  the  grounds  and  gardens,  we  were* 
favored  by  our  host  with  a  brief  exposition  of  his* 
mode  of  dealing  with  his  patients,  powerfuAy  sug- 
gesting the  advance  which  has  been  made  in  the^ 
treatment  of  the  insane  during  the  last  fifty  ycara.. 
The  inmates  of  this  establishment  are  UReev  no<> 
personal  restraint  whatever.     There  is  not  a  strait- 
waistcoat,  a  belt,  or  pair  of  hand-mufllers  undevr 
the  roof.    Taking  advantage  of  the  facl^  that  thera* 
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18  much  more  sanfty  than  insanity  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  insane,  and  of  the  improved  knowledge 
now  acquired  on  the  nature  of  insanity  itself,  the 
paroxysms  of  which  alone  require  watching,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Costello  (for  the  lady  does  a  large  and 
most  important  part  oC  the  duty)  direct  all  their 
moral  energies  upon  the  balance  of  sanity  remain- 
ing in  the  patient*s  favor,  and  always  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  Confidence  is  reposed ; 
the  patient's  word  of  honor  is  trusted  to,  and  sel- 
dom if  ever  broken.  The  beautiful  grounds  and 
gardens  are  freely  ranged  ;  even  the  neighborhood 
18  free  to  some.  An  elegant  drawing-room,  where 
the  lady  presides,  is  open — the  place  secures  deco- 
rum, ^he  lady's  power  is  an  interesting  phenom- 
enon :  it  seems  to  be,  and  really  is,  greater  than 
her  husband's.  None  but  gentlamen  can  come  into 
her  mild  and  gentle  presence ;  and  we  were  assured 
that  a  look  from  her,  still  more,  a  quiet  caution, 
will  check  a  strong  man  who  may  for  the  moment 
be  in  danger  of  forgetting  himself.  It  is  remark- 
able how  seldom  the  hallucinations  of  the  patients 
come  out  in  the  dining-room  or  drawing-room. 
These  are  voted  "  parish  business,"  and  a  bore ; 
and  although  one  of  the  party  might  just  have  dis- 
covered the  longitude  or  the  perpetual  motion, 
another  received  the  thanks  of  parliatpent  for  a  vic- 
tory, or  a  third  a  judgment  in  chancery,  declaring 
him  master  of  millions,  not  a  word  would  be  heard 
on  those  tempting  topics  in  the  drawing-room  or  at 
the  dinner-table  of  Wykehouse.  A  breach  of  these 
mild  yet  rigid  laws  would  be  followed  by  the  tem- 
porary exclusion  of  the  individual,  with  the  full 
approbation  of  the  rest.  Abuse  of  liberty  is  pun- 
ished by  narrowing  by  degrees  its  limits,  till  it  is 
at  last  circumscribed  by  the  wall  of  a  paved  court. 
No  one  needs  to  stay  long  there  ;  but  enlargement 
has  its  conditions,  perfectly  intelligible  to  every 
patient  in  the  establishment. 

When  we  walked  out,  we  saw  some  of  the 
gentlemen  playing  with  the  child,  others  reading 
in  the  beautiful  groves,  and  three  or  four  assisting 
Mrs.  Costello  to  cull  and  pack  an  enormous  bouquet 
of  lilacs  and  hawthorn  blossom  for  a  jar  in  the 
drawing-room.  We  joined  the  party,  and  assisted, 
and  were  much  struck  with  the  gallantry,  polite- 
ness, and  respect  with  which  the  lady  was  treated. 
This  direction  of  female  influence  is  a  new  element 
in  its  various  applications  in  society.  It  reforms 
the  imprisoned  criminal ;  it  purifies  and  humanizes 
the  educators  of  the  young  of  the  rougher  sex ;  it 
exercises  a  power  over  the  insane  themselves  that 
renders  them  as  pliant  as  children.  Yet  Mrs.  Cos- 
tello is  a  slight,  little  woman,  whom  any  one  of  the 
subjects  over  whom  she  rules  could  annihilate  in 
an  instant.  Indeed,  we  should  say  that  the  insane 
are  peculiarly  amenable  to  just  such  an  influence ; 
for  their  malady  in  most  cases  produces  a  simplicity 
of  general  character,  often  almost  child-like. 
,  We  assembled  at  tea  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
enjoyed  an  hour  of  general  conversation,  when  the 
party  again  dispersed  through  the  grounds  ;  and  as 
we  drove  oflT  in  the  twilight  of  a  beautiful  June 
evening,  we  had  hands  held  out  to  us  by  the  near, 
and  hats  lifted  by  the  distant,  till  the  gate  shut  be- 
hind 4JS,  and' we  were  on  our  road  to  London.  On 
our  way.  Dr.  Costello,  who  accompanied  us, 
showed  us  a  villa  or  cottage  a  mile  or  two  from 
Wykehouse,  which,  on  account  of  its  romantic 
groves  and  large  lake  teeming  with  fish,  he  has 
taken  on  lease,  as  a  sort  of  occasional  holiday  and 
pic-nic  resort  for  his  well-behaved  patients. 

Dr.  Costello  had  just  then  published  a  letter  to 


Lord  Asliley,  on  the  reform  of  private  laffons  for 
the  insane.  A  copy  of  that  pamphlet  is  now  bdore 
us.  It  is  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  rich  insane  for 
legislative  protection.  The  bill  lately  tntndaeed 
by  Lord  Ashley  contemplates  chiefly  the  insane 
poor ;  not  observing  the  fallacy,  that,  because  the 
sane  rich  are  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
the  insane  rich  must  be  so  too.  There  is,  anfoi^ 
tunately,  a  prejudice  which  leads  the  friends  ^tbe 
insane  to  seek  extretne  privacy  for  them,  amrthiis 
they  become  exposed  not  merely  to  inadequate  ac^ 
commodation  and  treatment,  but  all  the  imaginable 
evils  attending  their  becoming  objects  of  specula- 
tion. Dr.  Costello  exposes  the  deficiencies  of  the 
generality  of  private  houses  for  the  insane,  aifd  re- 
commends the  ample  and  interestinir  scenery  which 
is  found  in  his  own  establishment.  Private  asylams 
should  never  be  in  cities ;  they  should  be  in  cheer- 
ful rural  situations,  where  the  inmates  may  aviil 
themselves  of  the  composing  and  health-restoring 
efifects  of  husbandry  and  gardening.  Within  doors,* 
the  patient  should  find  no  deprivation  of  bis  aecos- 
tomed  conveniences,  comforts,  luxuries,  and  even 
elegances ;  but  rather  an  improvement  in  them 
all.  While  deprecating  the  idea  of  sarroomKng 
the  patient  of  condition  with  unnecessary  depriva- 
tions in  externals,  the  author  says — "  While  de- 
lirium runs  high,  it  is  trae,  external  objects  will  be 
too  little  noticed  to  suggest  unfavorable  compari- 
sons ;  but  this  stage  is  oflen  evanescent,  oflen  only 
periodical,  and  the  bitter  pang  is  felt  in  foil  foree 
wh^n  the  mist  begins  to  clear  away.  The  poor 
derive  benefit  from  the  better  food  and  better  ears 
of  the  public  asylum,  and  can  we  doubt  the  infin- 
ence  of^  causes  relatively  the  same  in  regard  to  the 
rich  t  The  internal  arrangements,  therefore,  of  a 
private  asylum,  should  be  in  accordance  with  the 
tastes  and  occupations  of  the  inmates;  and  the 
tedium  of  uniformity  must  be  prevented  by  saeh 
aids  as  are  employed  for  the  same  purpose  in  every- 
day life.  Billiards,  books,  and  music,  are  not 
enough.  There  must  be  social  reunions,  and  even 
dancing,  with  a  view  to  aflfording  opportunities  of 
mixing  in  the  society  of  persons  c^  sound  mind. 
This  is  a  point  in  the  moral  treatment  of  great  im- 
portance. To  have  the  world  and  its  recreatiniB 
brought,  from  time  to  time,  into  contact  with  the 
insane,  is  less  valuable  even  as  an  amusement  or 
a  pastime,  than  as  a  means  of  satisfying  them,  es- 
pecially when  allowed  to  meet  tlieir  friends  or  rela- 
tives, not  only  that  they  are  not  forgotten,  hot  that 
their  return  to  that  world,  its  business  and  its  du- 
ties, is  still  looked  for  with  anxiety  and  delight 
How  much  of  happiness,  how  much  of  sanity,  do 
they  secure  by  this  oft-presented  idea ! 

*'  If  one  could  forget  early  impressions,  and  in- 
stances of  proved  delinquency  in  some  ill-conddeied 
establishments,  we  should  modify  our  feeling  io  a 
great  degree  as  regards  private  asylums.  Proofr 
of  the  most  interesting  description  abound,  to 
show  that  these  are  anything  but  places  to  ya^at 
horror. 

"When  well-conducted,  and  there  are  miay 
such,  mirth  and  cheerfulness — not  forced  or  feigwl 
— appear  to  be  pervading  infloenees.  LsMia^ 
friendships  are  often  form^ ;  and  many  whom  le- 
stored  mental  health  recalls  to  the  world,  expeii- 
ence  lively  and  sinoere  regrets  in  parUuffwiththeM 
whose  care  or  c;ompanionship  had  soTaeed  tl^n 
under  so  heavy  a  dispensation ;  and  manT«  ^« 
would  remain,  preferring  to  any  other  abode  tkai 
which  friends  had  consigned  tliem  to  in  the  hoor 
of  affiietion. 


T18IT  TO  A  FUVATB  ASTLinf. 


**  Tile  ftnity  group  in  «n  atylam  is,  or  oagbt  to 
be,  nwiieiated  m  eonverMtion,  light  reading,  and 
all  tlMdiTenified  ooenpations  that  embellish  refined 
flooieiy ,  with  no  other  restraint  than  what  Individ aal 
eireo instances  may  require,  and  the  enlightened 
kindness  of  the  head  of  the  houss  may  dictate. 

*^  In  this  ideal  of  an  establishment,  the  patients 
are  the  guests  and  associates  of  the  physician  and 
his  family,  and  without  suoh  directorship  and  as- 
eoe&tion,  it  cannot  be  realised.    In  his  own  person 
ere  eombined  the  charactera  of  parent,  friend,  guide, 
and  physician,  and  this  amounts  to  saying  that  he 
is  indispensable.    To  him  is  assigned  the  task  of 
moderating  the  impressions  from  without— of  regu- 
lating, through  the  medium  of  his  own  family,  the 
desirable  degree  of  intercourse  with  the  world ; 
his  table  and  his  family  circle  are  the  sole,  safe 
channels  for  such  intercourse.     Here  the  first  pub- 
lie  efibru  of  a  returning  healthy  mental  activity 
meets  its  needed  encouragements,  and  here,  too, 
the  poor  soflerer,  doomed  never  to  know  the  de- 
lights of  recovery ,  experiences  protection,  and  even 
pleasttre,  to  the  full  measure  of  his  blighted  facul- 
ties.    Advantages  so  obviously  desirable  are  placed 
eovnpletely,  and   perhaps  voluntarily,  out  of  the 
reach  of  pauenu  kept  at  home  or  in  private  fami- 
lies, and  the  case  is  even  worse  where  they  are 
eonfided  to  keepers  or  servants,  with  the  oeeaaional 
attendance  of  a  medical*  man.     Under  such  cir- 
eamstanoes,  cure  is  not  only  likely  to  be  marred, 
hot  it  may  be  wilfully  and  malicioualy  prevented. 
The  continued  employment  of  these  attendants  de- 
pends on  the  continuation  of  the  malady ;  the  re- 
sources available  for  moral  treatment  from  uninter- 
mpted  intercourse  with  persons  of  their  own  station, 
are  wasted,  from  their  inferiority  of  social  position, 
want  of  education,  or  irritability  of  disposition, 
which,  in  the  circumstances  we  are  contemplating, 
is  uncontrolled,  and  therefore  the  more  lilcely  to 
arise.     Fretful ness  and  bickering,  as  permanent 
conditions  of  the  patient's  mind,  induced  by  the 
small  excesses  of  an  unreasoning  domestic  author- 
ity, which  he  is  ever  ready  to  dispute,  either  in  fear 
or  in  anger,  can  have  none  other  than  unfavorable 
oooseqaences.    He  distrusts  and  dreads  his  attend- 
ant, and  the  latter,  goaded  by  what  he  considers 
injustice  and  ingratitude  in  the  patient,  gives  way 
to  peevishness,  and,  by  way  of  beguiling  the  mo- 
notony of  the  occupation,  repaya  him  with  sour 
looks,  coarse  and  cootemptuoos  unguage,  neglect, 
or  something  worse.    The  eflfeet  of  treatment  in 
which  caprice  and  recrimination,  waywardness  and 
spite,  hold  such  unhappy  sway,  maybe  easily  fore- 
seen.   The  patient  has  none  of  the  repose  so  essen- 
tial to  comfort,  and  indispensable  for  recovery. 
His  views  of  things,  already  prismatixed  by  a  dis- 
ordered brain,  are  still  more  bewUdered  by  the  false 
position  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  the  unfavorable 
circamstances  by  which  he  is  surrounded.    The 
time  when  cure  was  possible  passes  quickly  away ; 
the  excitement  subsides  into  a  calm  ;  the  disease 
changes  its  character ;  the  acute  is  followed  by  the 
dinrnic  stage,  and  the  brightness  of  the  mind  is 
dimmed  forever." 

The  author  states  the  argument  for  the  early 
treatment  of  insanity  as  concisely  as  powerfully : — 
*'  The  protection  of  the  brain  firom  the  eflfects  of 
the  high  irritation  and  congestion  that  prevail  in 
the  acute  stage  of  mania,  can  only  be  secured  by 
vigorous  and  prompt  medical  treatment  at  the  very 
ootaet.  The  penslty  of  neglect  or  delay  on  this 
point,  when  not  promptly  fatal,  will  be  to  reduce 
the  brain,  the  organ  of  the  mind,  to  a  ruin,  which 
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DO  eflbrt  of  akill  or  kindness  can  repair.  The  pro- 
per use,  therefore,  ef  the  time  for  medical  treat- 
ment ia  all-important.  The  period  for  the  moiml 
treatment  begins  only  when  the  first  violence  of  the 
storm  has  spent  itself.  The  best  authorities  on  the 
statistics  of^this  form  of  cerebral  disease  assert  that 
it  is  curable,  in  the  ^ vast  majority  of  cases,  when 
the  proper  means  are  employed  at  the  proper  time. 
•  *'  But  where  shall  we  look  for  such  a  well  or- 
ganized system  of  moral  management  for  the  rich 
and  the  elevated,  as  will  meet  the  wants  and  habits 
of  this  class  ?  This  is,  in  fact,  the  grand  desidera- 
tum, the  diflBoulty  to  be  provided  for.  Where  are 
we  to  find  the  ever-watchful  kindness — the  consid- 
erate forbearance  in  the  discharge  of  duties  oflen 
irksome,  harassing,  and  even  dangerous — ^the  ready 
inventiveness  to  suggest  new  tnoughts  to  cheer 
and  amuse  ?  We  shall  look  for  them  in  vain  in  the 
crippled  resources  for  such  objects,  in  the  private 
lodging  or  the  private  fiimily,  where  the  rich  man 
is  doomed  to  solitary  confinement  in  a  modified 
form,  and,  in  the  dreariness  of  his  isolation,  to  ex- 
piate an  infirmity  aa  if  it  had  been  a  crime.  Tl^ 
IS  a  blotch  on  our  civilisation  from  which ^ our  con- 
tinental neighbors  are  in  progress  of  being  freed. 
With  us,  alas !  it  will  continue  to  prevail  until  the 
apathy,  ignorance,  and  selfish  pride  that  so  exten- 
sively provide  such  a  doom  for  fellow-creatures, 
who  might  atill  enjoy  the  benefit  of  superior  ar- 
rangements, shall  have  disappeared,  and  given  place 
to  sounder  views  and  feelinga  on  this  subject.'' 

The  author  advances  a  new  idea,  the  voluntary 
resort  of  the  *' nervous"— those  (and  they  are 
many)  who  dread  the  coming  disease^to  the  caie 
and  treatment  of  a  private  asylum.  This  the  law, 
as  it  stands,  renders  impossible ;  for  it  requires  the 
certificate  of  two  medical  men  that  the  patient  is  of 
unsound  mind.  This  might  be  altered.  To  pre- 
vent abuse,  the  ftee  and  voluntary  resort  might 
have  its  own  conditions,  and  such  patients  might 
be  made  sobjeet  to  the  inquiries  and  inspection  of 
visiting  commissioners,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
others.  *'  But  these  benefits,  important  as  they 
are,  would  not  be  the  sole  ones  resulting  from  a 
change  of  the  law.  The  very  character  of  the 
asylum  woold  be  changed.  From  a  prison,  which 
it  IS  now  so  nniversally  regfarded,  it  would  become 
an  hoepital,  and  those  prejudices  which  now  ope- 
rate so  extensively  against  the  recovery  of  persons 
attacked  with  insanity,  would  disappear.  Every 
enlightened  phyaician  acknowledges  and  laments 
the  extent  of^  this  evil.  Persons  so  attacked,  and 
for  whom  recovery  might  be  calculated  on,  almost 
with  certainity,  had  they  been  promptly  transferred 
to  such  a  place,  are,  from  a  notion  that  kindness 
and  attention  will  be  all  that  ia  required,  reatrained 
from  sending  their  relativea  from  home.  This  mis- 
taken kindness  ia  fatal.  In  the  experiment  of  love 
and  duty,  the  time  is  consumed  between  alternating 
hopea  and  fears ;  and  when  the  asylum  is  resorted 
to  at  last,  it  receives  a  poor  fellow-creature,  for 
whom,  at  the  beginning,  cure  was  possible,  but 
who  is  henceforwud  an  irreparable  wreck,  doomed 
to  live  on,  exhibiting  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
noblest  faculties.  U  is  with  the  brain  as  with  the 
other  organs  of  the  body ;  the  congestion  or  irrita- 
tion that  can  be  moderated  and  suMued  at  first,  if 
allowed  to  persiat  and  make  proffress  unchecked, 
will  at  last  produce  such  morbid  changes  in  the 
organ  itself,  that  it  becomes  incurably  incapable  of 
performing  healthy  functions.  And  why,  then, 
make  an  exception  as  regarda  the  aflTections  of  the 
braini  which  experience  and  common  sense  con- 
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dsmn  in  regard  to  other  otgaos!    In  pMomonia 

or  broQohitb,  who  would  be  «bftu«i  enough  to  con- 

.  line  the  treatoient  to  Jdndnees,  quiet,  and  water- 

•  gruel !    And  shall  our  cooduct  be  lesa  wiee  oir  leas 
.  energetic  in  the  case  of  the  brain  than  in  that  of 

the  lungs,  involving,  as  the  perversion.of  the  cere- 
bral action  does,  a  double  death  t  It  ia  quite  time 
.  that  the  views  and  practice  of  society  should  be 
changed  on  this  point ;  it  is  one  of  startling  urgency 
and  importance,  now  that  a  doeer  view  of  this 
awful  aoourge  (rendered  so  much  more  deatruqtive 
by  unreflecting  kindness)  and  its  statistical  bear- 
ingB,  have  all  but  proved  that  out  of  every  500  of 
the  population,  we  have  one  case  of  insanity.  The 
pernicious  practice  that  inflicts  so  much  evu  on  the 
community,  calls  aloud  for  animadversion  :  it  scat- 

•  ters  desolation  and  tnourning  amongst  fiimiliea— 
blasting  happiness  and  hope :  it  cannot  be  palliated 
—it  must  be  abandoned." 

After  some  judicious  observations  on  the  impor- 
tance of  numblers  and  classification  in  the  arrange- 
>  ments  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  the  letter  oon- 
cladeaas  follows :— *'  None  of  our  private  asylums 
eome  up,  in  all  respects,  to  the  ideal  we  have  been 
tracing.  *  I  am  not  acquainted,*  says  the  late  Sir 
William  Ellis, '  with  any  asylum  at  all  coming  up 

•  to  n^  notiona  of  what  an  aaylom  for  the  rich  ought 
.  to  be ;  but  I  attU  think  that  it  is  perfectly  practi- 

'  cable  to  provide  for  them  in  an  institution  possess- 
ing every  means  for  cure,  and  every  requisite  for 
their  comfort  and  happiness,  combined  with  but 
little  risk  of  their  being  improperly  detained.' 

'*  But  it  will  perh^is  be  said  that  a  compxehen- 
aive  plan,  embracing  the  meana  of  treatment  and 
liberal  accommodation  for  the  rich,  will  be  above 
the  reach  of  the  well-educated  middle  classes.  It 
should  not  be  so.  The  question  of  accommodation 
abouid  decide  that  of  the  terms  of  payment.  A 
patient  requiiing  several  rooms,  special  attendance, 
and  a  separate  table,  should  contribute  to  the  funds 
of  the  establishment  a  larger  aum  in  proportion 
than  those  who  are  contented  with  the  accommoda- 
tion provided  for  all.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  princi- 
ple on  which  a  family  hotel,  as  weU  as  many  other 
forms  of  public  enterprise,  are  canied  on.  Upon  a 
graduation  of  this  kind,  in  the  working  of  which 
there  is  no  practical  diflSoulty,  persons  paying  from 
£G0  or  £70  a  year,  to  £^0  and  i:300,  might  be 
provided  for  on  a  scaile  of  comfort  totally  unbiown 
either  in  private  lodgings  or  in  our  private  asylums, 
as  they  are  at  present  conducted. 

'<  The  superior  administration  of  such  an  eatab- 
liahment  should  be  aided  by  a  committee  of  philan- 
thropic persons,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  see  that 
every  improved  method  of  treatment  reoommended 
by  experience  ahoiild  be  adopted.  Then  ahould 
be  no  private  arrangements  for  the  treatment  of 
lunatics,  and  no  private  asylums  in  the  present  sense 
of  the  word." 


From  FAmt'a  M^aibit. 
EARL  ORBT. 

Thk  whigs  recognise  the  principle  of  an  here- 
ditary succession  even  in  pirty  leadership :  an 
office  under  government  and  ultimately  a  seat  in 
the  cabinet,  with  occasionally  an  advance  in  the 
peerage,  are  as  certainly  secured  by  a  kind  of  law 
of  entail  to  the  whig  lordling  who  turns  his  atten- 
tion to  politics,  as  is  his  paternal  estate.  Public 
honors  and  power,  under  the  favoring  forms  of  the 
coiMtitutioa»  have   become,  to  a   lew  familiea, 


almost  a  privnte  )»operty.    We  d»  aai  «9y  liat 

they  inherit  these  things. without  deaenring  them: 
far  from  it :  the  sons  or  the  great  whig  lamiliei 
have  often  developed  into  statesmsD,  heeottiag  by 
the  force  of  their  talenta  entitled  lo  fredi  hoaoo ; 
and  in  their  turn  founding  new  families,  all  with 
the  like  daima  on  their  puty.  But  they  eeitaialv 
have  had  a  preference  in  the  first  atait  ia^his 
which  has  not  been  enjoyed  by  comnMneia  geae- 
.rally,  nor  even  by  the  scions  of  other  noble  fami- 
Ijes  professing,  perhaps,  liberal  politica,  hot  not 
being  within  Uie  charmed  ciiole.  An  exdoaive- 
aess  in  the  distribution  of  offices,  and  the  initiation 
into  the  service  of  the  state,  has  cbazacterised  the 
whig  party  since  it  first  became  possessed  of  power 
under  the  constitutional  form  of  government ;  nor, 
until  the  bpld  offisr  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  Mr. 
Cobden,  of  an  office  under  gove.mment9  when  that 
noble  lord  was  forming  an  administntion  on  ibe 
resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  beibre  introduciag 
hie  free-trade  plan,  baa  there  been  any  material 
symptom  of  a  relaxation  of  that  rifiid  rule  of 
almost  family  preference.  Mr.  Macaiuay's  eleva- 
tion to  the  cabinet  is  a  brilliant  exception  ;  bni  the 
ground  of  his  promotion  has  beeuy  aa  we  hare 
shown,  exceptional  also. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  sin^lar  fact,  that  the 
party  in  the  atate  whose  principles  are  generally 
declared  to  be  as  exclusive  as  those  of  the  whigt 
are  asserted  to  be  liberal ;  a  party  which  oambeis 
in  its  ranks  more  of  the  ariatocracy  of  the  country, 
and  a  less  proportion  of  the  commercial  and  the 
democrat^  interests ;  has  always  been  remarkable 
for  throwing  open  its  arma  to  talent  wherever  it 
was  to  be  found,  and  for  bestowing  the  most 
valuable  offices  in  the  state  upon  distinguished 
persons,  more  on  account  of  their  intellectod  merit 
than  of  their  noble  blood. 

Earl  Grey  and  liord  Viscount  Morpeth,  the  eld- 
est son  of  the  Earl  of  Carliale,  are,  at  the  preseat 
time,  next  to  Lord  John  Russell,  the  two  most 
prominent  inheritors  of  the  political  heirloom  of 
whig  influence.  The  career  of  each  baa  in  several 
respects  run  parallel  to  that  of  the  other:  their 
claims  on  their  party  are  aa  nearly  as  possible 
equal:  their  talenta,  allowing  for  certain  differ* 
ences  of  character,  about  wmch  more  hereato, 
are  as*nearly  aa  possible  equal  also :  their  pablje 
services,  although  in  dififerent  ^herea  of  actios, 
have  home  the  aame  proportion  :  they  were  bon 
in  the  same  year :  they  entered  parliament  in  ibe 
same  year,  each  for  a  nomination  borough,  aad, 
within  a  very  few  mootha  of  each  otbm',  tfaej 
severally  aecored  the  representation  of  a  gresi 
county :  each  has  shown  a  marked  indepeadeoee 
of  individual  character,  while  in  the  main  payio; 
due  homage  to  the  daima  of  party ;  each  bas 
earned  a  reputation,  both  for  oratorical  skill  asd 
official  capability,  in  the  house  of  commons ;  so 
that  they  are  qualified,  not  bv  their  hereditary  rank 
merely,  but  alao  bjr  their  talenta  and  standing,  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  the  house  of  peers.  In  (act, 
these  two  noblemen  present  themselves  in  maiked 
and  almost  natural  contrast. 

The  practice  of  sending  the  eldest  sons  of  peen, 
who  hoU  by  courtesy  titles  of  nobility,  into  (be 
house  of  commons  aa  repreaenutiveaof  the  peopIe« 
is  one  of  the  most  singular  of  those  ooropromiaff 
which  are  the  very  essence  of  political  and  aodal 
life  in  England.  Of  the  advantage  derived  bf 
the  public  from  thia  arrangement  there  eaaoot  be 
the  slightest  doubt.  A  senate  composed  of  laea 
inei^perieooed  in  public  aflfaiia,  from  their  vfty 
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^Ution  eompiirttively  igaonnt  of  p^Uic  wants,  and 
Vfi^  would  legislate  more  by  their  will  than  their 
icMon,  without  being  aubjeoted  to  restraint  or 
xesponaibilitv — sneh  a  body  of  privileged  dictators 
ivoald  be  afniost  as  dangerous  as  a  purely  demo- 
eratic  assembly.  Their  laws  would  have  no  moral 
moetion.  However  the  constitution  might  assert 
ivt  strive  to  enforce  their  claim  to  hereditary  wis* 
^om,  certain  it  is  that  the  merest  crudities  of  a 
purely  popular  representative  would  find  more 
willing  support  from  the  people  than  the  most 
elaborate  productipns  of  such  king-made  oracles. 
Bat  when  they  have  previously  served  and  under- 
^ne  training  in  the  house  of  commons,  they  have 
secured  a  personal  as  well  aa  a  legal  claim  on  the 
respect  of  the  nation.  They  are  then  recognised 
by  their  deeds,  not  by  their  titles  only.  The  his- 
tory of  the  chief  party  contests  of  their  time  is  a 
record  of  their  apeeehes  and  votes :  they  are  iden- 
tified in  the  minds  of  the  people,  of  whatever 
classes — tory,  whig,  or  radical,  it  is  all  the  .same — 
with  the  triumph  of  some  fsTorite  principle ;  or  it 
nmy  be  only  with  its  defeats,  yet  defeats  which  are 
not  the  less  cherished,  for  they  are  looked  upon  as 
the  precotaors  of  future  victories.  Long  before 
the  time  comes  at  which  in  the  order  of  nature 
they  are  elevated  to  the  peerage,  their  intellectusJ 
mod  political  standing  becomes  saowrtained,  and 
thev  take  a  position  at  once.  Their  claim  comes 
backed  by  the  sufirsffe  of  the  public ;  and  it  is 
yielded  to  at  once.  The  most  active  among  the 
peers,  those  most  entitled  by  rank  and  exporience 
in  the  upper  house  to  hold  permanently  the  lead  on 
either  side,  at  once  give  way  when  one  of  these 
chosen  men  of  the  house  of  commons  comes  up 
writh  his  certificate  of  superiority. 

Besides  the  education  in  practical  statesmanship 
which  young  noblemen  so  situated  receive  during 
m  few  years'  campaigning  in  the  house  of  commons, 
•  moral  influence  is  exercised  over  them  which  is 
also  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the  nation.  They 
learn  both  by  precept  and  example  the  value  of 
public  opinion,  that  indefinite  but  omnipotent  and 
omnipresent  agent  in  the  political  afiairs  of  free 
countries.  Few  greater  calamities  can  befall  a 
nation  than  a  necessary  separation  and  antagonism, 
both  of  feeling  and  of  interest,  between  the  privi- 
leged and  the  unprivile^d  classes.  If  a  nobility 
80  situated  be  high-spirited,  powerful,  and  deeply 
imbued  with  a  sense  of  hereditary  right,  they  will 
restlessly  strive  at  an  oligarchical  tyranny.  Revo- 
lution, in  states  so  situated,  is  always  more  than  a 
possibility,  and  democracy  lours  in  the  distance. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  this  privileged  and  isolated 
nobility  be  not  animated  by  the  higher  range  of 
ambitious  motives,  they  will,  from  combining  too 
much  leisure  with  too  much  wealth,  become  de- 
praved in  their  moral  habits,  spreading  the  poison 
of  a  vicious  example  through  the  whole  social  sys- 
tem. Of  each  evil,  history,  paat  and  present, 
aflbrds  too  many  fatal  instances.  There  must  be 
a  safety-valve  ror  the  passions,  whether  political 
or  personal.  In  our  system  it  is  provided.  The 
young  noble,  by  the  law  and  the  constitution  a 
commoner,  can  only  obtain  hm  right  to  sit  and 
speak  in  the  representative  assembly  by  an  appeal, 
more  or  less  real  and  sincere,  to  the  free  snfirages 
of  the  people.  Coriolanus  must  sue  for  votes  in 
the  market-place,  or  lus  ambition  will  chafe,  and 
his  talents  rust,  while  meaner  men  sway.  There- 
fore (th^  simile  is  rude)  his  nose  must  come  to  the 
grindstone.  Once  in  |»rliament,  emulation  qnells 
the  baser  passions  in  the  sod,  and  the  whole  of 


the  btelleetaal  and  moral  poweis  of  the  yoong 
aristocrat^  according  to  his  degree  of  talent  and 
intelligence,  are  devoted  to  the  one  great  object'— 
distinction.  That  distinction  can  only  be  omained 
by  commanding  public  opinion  ;  fiiat,  Uiat  of  the 
house,  then  that  of  the  country  at  large.  Fortn- 
nately  the  steady  character  and  practical  genius  of 
the  British  people  render  appeals  to  politieal 
passions  comparatively  useless.  In  the  hoase  they 
are  a  sham— oratorical  flourishes,  pretences  to 
turn  a  period,  laughed  at  for  what  they  mean, 
admired  for  how  they  are  expressed.  In  the  coun- 
try, they  evaporate  with  the  excitement  .of  the 
election  ;  disappear,  like  the  fleeting  gloriea  of  the 
travelling  theatre,  with  the  removal  of  the  last 
plank  of  the  boatings.  It  is  turn-and-tuin  with 
such  people  :  I  am  beaten  to^lay ;  it  will  be  yours 
to-morrow  :  so  they  lau^h  at  each  other,  for  the 
dfl/eat  that  has  been  or  is  to  be.  Something  real 
ia  wanted,  then,  to  give  the  young  peer  in  mss- 
querade  influence  in  this  the  largeat,  greatest, 
highest  permanent  assembly  of  his  fellow-men  thst 
is  in  the  country.  He  most  be  well  read  in  the 
iawa  of  the  oast  and  the  facta  of  the  present.  He 
must  not  only  be  more  philosophical  than  .the  law- 
yen,  but  also  more  practical  than  the  practical 
men,  or  neither  will  aubmit  to  be  led  by  him.  He 
finds,  too,  that  here,  where  all  men  are  equal,  cer- 
tain principles  of  freedom  are  held  in  common. 
His  mind  becomes  imbued  with  them.  If  he  be- 
gan in  play,  he  ends  in  earnest.  Men  fresh  from 
the  factory  or  the  desk  aie,  he  finds,  as  well  versed 
in  afl&irs  as  he  :  nay,  some  of  them  almost  equal 
him  in  his  school  learning  and  his  oratory.  There 
is  no  patent,  no  privilege,  in  talent.  If  helvould 
be  a  great  man,  he  most  work,  too— work  with 
the  brad  and  heart.  He,  too,  competes  in  the 
noble  strife,  tasks  his  intellect,  trains  his  powers, 
to  rise  to  the  height  of  statesmanship  snd  elo- 
quence— to  make  hia  personal  warrant  his  social 
superiority .  His  heart,  too,  warms  in  the  contest ; 
insensibly  he  becomes  more  national,  less  exclu- 
sive. Nay,  by  the  time  he  enters  the  exclusive 
walls,  the  privileged  assembly,  he  almost  wishes 
he  could  dispense  with  his  rights.  Acted  upon 
thus  by  public  feeling  in  the  lower  house,  he  re- 
acts upon  it.  By  bis  example  of  liberalism  (not 
political  but  social)  he  makes  them  love  the  aris- 
tocratic. And  how  can  democracy  show  itself 
where  the  future  noblesof  the  land  are  to  be  found 
stretching  the  most  free  of  all  free  constitutioas 
almost  to  its  extreme  point  of  tension  ? 

But,  if  the  country  gains  by  this  system  of 
political  training,  it  is  attended  with  some  disad- 
vantages to  the  individual  statesman  or  orator  who 
is  thus  removed  to  the  upper  house.  Men  who 
have  made  a  great  figure  in  the  house  of  commons 
often  ful  in  the  house  of  lords.  The  habita,  the 
tone  of  thinking,  the  style  of  eloquence,  that  ase 
adapted  to  the  one  do  not  suit  the  other.  What 
wonder,  if  a  man,  who  has  laboriously  trained  him- 
self up  to  one  standard,  should  be  at  fajilt  when 
suddenly  required  to  adapt  himself  to  another 
quite  diflferent?  Lord  Brougham  has  in  this 
respect  succeeded  admirably  in  eflfecting  Uie  trana- 
formation  from  the  commoner  into  the  peer.  At 
first,  he  was  not  sufficiently  aware  of  this  necessity 
of  his  new  position,  and  some  very  strange  scenes 
occurred  ;  but  now  he  is  quite  another  man.  It  is 
not  every  one,  however,  that  has  the  ssme  plas- 
ticity of  mind :  and  hence  that  very  usual  ques- 
tion, when  a  popular  leader  becomea  elevated 
to  the  peerage,  **  How  will  he  do  in  the  Lords!'* 


Earl  Gref  has  of  late  been  Tery  often  made  the 
BQbject  of  this  question ;  partly  beoaase,  by  the 
death  of  his  celebrated  {Arent,  he  has  been  so 
recently  raised  to  the  apper  hoilte,  and  partly 
becaase  it  is  generally  understood  that  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  elevate  him  to  the  position  of 
leader  of  the  whigs  in  the  house  of  peers,  on  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  hereafter  resigning  in  his 
favor  that  sometimes  most  arduous  post.  There 
is  reason  to  believe,  also,  that  Earl  Grey  oonceires 
himself  to  be,  as  a  debater,  a  match  for  Lord  Sun- 
ley — in  short,  a  sort  of  natural  antagonist  (of 
€ourse,  in  a  parliamentary  sense)  of  that  distin- 
guished speaker ;  so  that  when  causes  now  exist- 
ing shall  have  ceased  to  operate,  and  when  Lord 
Stanley  shall  have  assumed  that  position  in  the 
house  of  lords  which,  in  a  reorganization  of  par- 
ties, will  become  at  once  a  right  and  a  sphere  of 
'dnty.  Earl  (rrey  will  be  enabl^  to  stand  up  as  the 
asserter  of  principles  materially  differing  from 
those  which  Ix>rd  Stanley  is  known  to  entertain, 
and  thus  once  more  realize  those  old  ideas  of  party 
opposition  which  recent  events  have  so  much 
tended  to  postpone,  if  not  to  neutralize.  If  |hese 
assumptions  be  true,  if  Lord  Lansdowne  be  really 
disposed  to  yield  to  Earl  Grey  the  management  of 
what  is  certainly  at  the  present  time  the  most  com- 
pactly organized  party  in  the  country,  it  is  a  step 
peculiarly  interesting  to  the  people  of  England, 
mm  the  great  influence  which  the  acknowledged 
head  of  a  party,  whatever  may  or  may  not  be  his 
talents,  has  upon  the  course  of  legislation.  It 
becomes  important  to  inquire.  Whether  the  proba- 
ble elevation  of  Earl  Grey  to  this  high-priesthood 
•  of  whig  principles  be  justifiable  or  desirable  on  the 
flcore  of  his  possession  of  commanding  talents,  or 
superior  political  wisdom,  or  whether  it  is  only  a 
new  instance  of  that  hereditary  succession  of  the 
whig  families  to  power  and  honors,  the  prevalence 
of  which  has  already  been  noticed  t 

There  is  one  other  ground  on  which  the  promo- 
tion of  Lord  Grey  might  be  justified,  that  there  is 
no  whig  in  the  upper  house  with  so  many  claims. 
Mere  rank  alone,  without  oratorical  powers,  or 
some  commanding  qualities  to  which  deference 
would  instinctively  be  yielded,  will  not  in  these 
days  justify  a  man's  beins  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
party.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne *s  claims  are 
not  founded  on  his  rank  alone.  Although  his 
BtUted'  and  somewhat  pompous  style  of  oratory  is 
DOW  rather  out  of  date,  yet  there  was  a  period 
when  he  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  foremost 
men  of  his  time.  If  he  has  scarcely  fulfilled  that 
promise  of  future  excellence  which  led  his  contem- 
poraries to  oompare  Lord  Henry  Petty  with  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  still  his  past  successes  are  not  forgotten  ; 
and  he  has  also  that  kind  of  personal  weight,  de- 
rived from  his  age  and  political  experience,  which 
inspires  respect  among  those  who  have  grown  up 
around  him,  and  who  have  for  so  many  years  stood 
towards  him  almost  in  the  relation  of  pupils.  Set- 
ting him  for  the  moment  on  one  side,  who  is  there 
to  take  his  place?  Lord  Melbourne,  of  course, 
must  be  looked  upon  as  having  virtually  given  up 
the  contest ;  hii  name  is  only  associated  with  an 
administration  whose  political  history  was,  in  spite 
of  some  good  intentions,  little  more  than  a  series 
of  defeats.  The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  though  at 
times  he  displays  great  vigor  and  considerable  tact, 
ftils  to  inspire  that  personal  respect  which  is  neces- 
sary in  a  leader.  Lord  Normanby,  although  he 
has  filled  high  official  posts,  has  no  weight  in  the 
iMMMeofpeen.   The  Earl  of  Clarendon  is  in  every 


way  snperior,  as  a  thinker  and  as  a  Mwter ;  dtem 
is  the  stamp  of  sterling  talent  in  all  be  aays  aid 
does.  Bat  he  is  to  all  appearance  either  an  inde* 
lent  or  an  anambitions  man,  or  his  ambition  ii  eea* 
fined  in  its  objects;  he  has  donetno  nraebtobe 
altogether  passed  over,  yet  not  eDoogrh  to  fteeme 
our  admiration,  and  induce  us  to  fix  on  htm  as  even 
a  probable  person  to  be  the  future  head  of  bis  party. 
With  these  names,  we  have  exhaosted  tbe  hat  of 
Whig  leaders  in  the  house  of  peers,  who  in  any  do* 
^ree  are  prominent  for  their  talents.  Tbe  ofator- 
ical  strength  of  the  whigs  lies  in  the  boose  of  oon- 
mens ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  those  who  tbere  exercise 
so  much  influence  over  the  public  miDd,  woald  be 
in  any  hurry  to  leave  it.  Lord  Morpeth  will,  is 
tbe  course  of  things,  be  obliged  to#do  so;  bat 
wherever  there  is  a  choice,  it  is  not  probable  that 
it  will  lie  in  the  direction  of  what  a  popular  pbiase 
terms  being ' '  pitchforked ."  If,  then ,  Earl  Grey *s 
personal  ambition  being  seconded)  by  tbe  suffiagea 
of  his  own  party,  he  shall  aim  to  take  and  (what 
would  be  more  difficult)  to  keep  the  lead  oif  the 
whigs  in  the  house  of  lords,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
difficulties  of  his  task  will  be  very  mnch  diminished 
by  the  comparative  mediocrity  of  those  with  whom 
he  will  be  placed  in  immediate  competition. 

With  the  political  mantle  of  his  father,  the  pres* 
ent  Earl  Grey  would  by  no  means  inherit  his  re- 
sponsibilities.   The  conditions  of  eminence  are  not 
what  they  were  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.    Then, 
to  be  a  party  leader— of  the  chosen  few,  at  least, 
whom  history  deigns  to  notice— implied'  the  po»> 
session  of  an  absolute  mastery  over  the  elements  of 
political  warfare.      He  to  whom  his   oompeeia 
yielded  precedence  was  distinguishable  from  them 
not  merely  byhis  talent,  but  also  by  the  degree  of 
his  talent.    There  was  in  hinji  a  marked  individ- 
uality of  character ;  his  intellect  was  of  sncb  tower- 
ing proportions,  that  like  the  stature  of  a  giant  it 
was  confessed  at  once ;  and  all  men  gave  way,  by 
an  instinct  of  deference,  to  one  in  whom  they  recog- 
nized a  superior.    He  had  not  to  work  his  way  lo 
the  command  by  slow  and  laboriuns  efforts  and 
shifting  tactics,  carrying  with  him  the  traces  and 
the  disgraces  of  many  defeats,  of  many  yieldioes, 
of  many  compromises,  such  as  men  must  sofifer 
who  seek  to  attain  the  height  by  the  tortuous  path. 
He  took  the  initiative  in  government,  stamped  the 
impress  of  his  mind  upon  that  of  his  conntryroea. 
He  laid  down  principles— principles  which,  if  they 
were  not  the  creation  of  his  own  mind*  were  at 
least  Uken  at  first-hand  from  the  well-stored  ar- 
mory of  the  constitution  ;  and  never  ceased  his 
cflTorts,  or  swerved  from  the  course  he  had  marked 
out,  till  he  had  brought  his  fellow-subjeeis  either 
to  acknowledge  them  as  true,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
array  themselves  against  him,  and  trust  the  issae 
to  a  combat  in  which  he  was  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  own  following,  and  where  he  also  seeiired 
the  glory  of  the  victory.    Then,  the  political  his- 
tory of  an  age  was  written  in  the  movements  iff 
parliamentary  leaders :  office  gave  power,  and  the 
real  head  of  a  party  was  at  once  the  mediom  of  its 
principles,  the  source  of  its  arguments,  and  the 
regulator  of  all  its  minutest  movements.    Thers 
was  dignity  in  his  high  station. 

Statesmen  then  were  the  pupils  of  statesmen  till 

they  attained  their  full  vigor,  till  they  were  politi* 

oally  of  age,  and  fit  to  begin  the  world  for  tbsoi- 

.    They  had  not  yet  become  the  faU-erova 


selves. 


puppets  of  agitators  out  of  doors — ^the  glitteriag 
tools  of  noore  hard-handed  and  determined  nea  ikia 
themselves.    Things,  and,  to  say  tmth,  nea  mliat 


hmwB  Tssdy  elMiBg«d  aiiiee  tii«D.  Aimrtykader 
ir  now  an  anomaly ;  t^e  ^fery  name  itself  a  penrer< 
•km  of  laognage.  The  initiatWe  in  legislation  is 
aasained,  not  in  the  cabinet,  but  in  the  market- 

ece,  or  at  the  bastings.     The  loudest  voioe,  the 
jest  purse,  the  meet  self-denying  demagogaism, 
the  meet  cautions  audacity,  the  most  calculating 
treason— these  are  now  tfa«  qualifications  for  that 
mastership  of  the  nation,  which  used  till  recent 
times  to  be  the  certain  property  of  those  men  alone 
who  possessed  the  loftiest  intellect,  the  most  far^ 
seeing  Ytews,  the  most  prominent  integrity  of  char- 
aeter,  the  most  determined  spirit  in  asserting  and 
maintaining  the  principles  in  the  truth  of  which 
they  believed,  the  most  commanding  or  the  most 
persuasive  oratory ;  who  raUied  round  them  the 
sympathies  of  their  potitically-hereditary  followers, 
and  were  elevated  to  power  alike  by  the  affection 
of  the  people  and  the  confidence  of  the  crown. 
Whatever  their  politics,  they  were  to  be  depended 
upon  as  men  ;  if  they  could  not  be  relied  on  and 
followed  for  their  wisdom,  their  consistency  could 
he  calculated  on,  and  their  prim^iples  counteracted. 
But  it  is  the  petverse  practice  of  party  leaders 
in  the  present  day — forced  on  them,  perhaps,  by 
an  unhappy  necessity  of  carrying  measores  by  new 
aees  of  constitutional    powers — ^to  abandon  the 
hii^hest  privileges  of  the  statesman,  to  destroy  the 
noble  and  exalted  ideal  which  history  leaves  us, 
and  of  which  even  memory  recalls  living  examples. 
And  this  is  as  true  (though,  perhaps,  in  a  modified 
degree)  of  the  whig  as  of  the  conservative  leaders 
—of  the  Lord  Melboarnes  and  the  Lord  John  Ras- 
eels,  as  of  the  Sir  Robert  Peels  and  the  Lord  Lynd- 
hursts.   They  lead  but  to  mislead.   Their  principle 
of  political  action— the  recognition  of  the  pressure 
from  without — perils  the  cr^it  of  either  their  un- 
derslandinjt  or  their  character.    Each  great  era  of 
their  political  life  is  divided  by  an  abrupt  line  of 
demarcation.     Up  to  a  certain  day,  they  oppose 
'With  an  hypocritical  earnestness,  or,  according  to 
their  intellectual  and  moral  idiosyncracy,  they  at- 
tack with  a  bold  (almost  a  virulent)  fierceness,  cer* 
tain  principles  and  opinions  which  are  before  the 
public,  whether  in  or  out  of  parliament.     In  the 
mildest  instances,  they  offer  to  them  an  obstinate 
obstruction.     But  from  that  particular  day  they 
become  sltered  men.     With  an  earnestness  which 
we  are  justified  in  supposing  to  be  equally  hypo- 
critical, as  being  so  sodden,  they  advocate  the 
principles  they  before  opposed,  while  all  their  viru- 
lence and  fierceness  are  reserved  for  those  they 
have  abandoned.     In  the  milder  instsnces,  they 
yield  with  an  alarming  but  a  contemptible  alacrity. 
1*0  illustrate  the  relative  position  of  statesmen  of 
the  old  order  and  of  the  new,  one  has  but  to  com- 
pare the  course  of  the  late  Earl  Grey  as  to  the 
question  of  parliamentary  reform,  with  that  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  as  to  Roman  Catholic  emancipation 
and  repeal  of  the  corn-laws.     Putting  all   party 
feeling  on  one  side,  this  question  is  far  too  impor- 
tant to  the  well-being  of  the  country  to  be  much 
longer  disregarded.     The  pride  of  public  men 
alone,  if  political  morality  has  ceased  to  influence 
them,  must  bring  about  a  change. 

Earl  Grey's  prospects  as  a  politician,  and  still 
more  if  he  should  be  the  leader  of  the  whigs  in  the 
house  of  lords,  will,  however,  be  materially  ad- 
vanced by  this  lowering  of  the  standard  of  parlia- 
mentary and  political  greatness.  Compared  with 
the  gianta  who  have  passed  away,  he  is  a  dwarf 
in  parliamentary  ability ;  but  among  the  shifting 
•bidows  who  play  before  us  in  the  little  sphere 


roariied  wt  of  i  bknk  futate  by  the  magio^antern 
of  a  Cobdeo  or  an  O'Connell,  he  assumes  some- 
thing like  body  and  coasistency.  Nay,  he  has 
some  qualities  of  mind  which ,  if  not  exactly  amia* 
ble  and  admirable  in  themselves,  at  least  spring 
from  a  moral  integrity  which  will  not '  yield  to 
external  influences,  and,  therefore,  indicate  his 
possession  of  that  firmness  and  frankness  of  char* 
aeter,  which  one  would  desire  in  either  an  enemv 
or  a  friend.  On  one  ground  the  public  may  at- 
ways  feel  perfectly  safe  with  Earl  Gre^.  How- 
ever unpopular  his  opinions  may  be,  either  with 
his  own  party  or  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation, 
he  always  fearlessly  avows  them ;  so  that,  as  far 
as  public  discussion  goes,  (we  speak  not  of  cabi- 
net squabbles,)  you  always  know  the  man  with 
whom  you  have  to  deal.  He  will^not  shirk  an 
avowal  to-day  when  it  might  damage  him,  to  make 
it  openly  to-morrow  when  it  will  be  profitable.  So 
much  for  the  nMrality  of  his  political  character ; 
his  discretion  is  another  affair.  Perhaps  his  frank- 
ness may  sometimes  be  too  self-seeking,  bordering 
on  the  reckless. 

Earl  Grey  has  been  denounced  as  '*  crotchetty," 
because,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  he  has  taken  a 
course  or  held  an  opinion  adverse  to  that  of  his 
colleagues.  That  on  such  occasions  he  has  sealed 
his  verbal  dissent  by  a  resignation  of  his  office, 
has  afforded  one  guarantee  of  his  sincerity.  It 
may  fairly  be  assumed,  that  a  resistance  or  an  inde- 
pendence which  terminates  in  a  selfKsboseh  politic 
cal  martyrdom,  (for  such  is  the  loss  of  office  to 
young  ambition,)  is  not  mere  intractability  or  rea* 
tiveness,  but  that  it  springs  from  some  more  deeply- 
rooted  sentiment.  At  all  evenu,  it  augurs  political 
disinterestedness,  and  contrasts  favorably  with  the 
conduct  of  those  who  wheel  round  suddenly  at  the 
word  of  command,  voting  to-day  against  the  creed 
of  yesterday,  with  a  callous  indiflerence  or  an  auda- 
cious infidelity.  We  rather  dwell  upon  this  virtue 
of  Earl  Grey,  because  he  is  in  want  of  a  good 
word ;  in  the  paucity  of  his  political  attractions  he 
needs  every  favorable  construction  that  can  with 
any  degree  of  decency  be  extended  to  him.  In  the 
cases  just  referred  to,  he  was  charged  with  vanity 
and  arrogance.  As  being  comparatively  an  officiid 
subordinate,  it  was  said  that  he  thought  too  much 
of  himself— as  though  statesmen  or  public  servants 
of  the  second  or  third  degree  were  net  entitled 
even  to  lay  claim  to  a  conscience,  much  less  to 
indulge  in  the  moral  luxury  of  a  life  of  hypocrisy. 
But  circumstances  alter  cases.  Earl  Grey,  as  Lord 
Howick,  in  the  house  of  commons,  never  seemed 
to  look  on  himself  as  a  subordinate,  except  as 
some  young  prince  of  the  blood  might  play  the 
ensign  or  the  midshipman.  From  the  first,  he  has 
appeared  to  have  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  some 
position  to  which  he  aspired,  and  to  have  trusted 
to  his  rank,  the  gratitude  of  party,  and  the  force 
of  his  own  intellectual  energies,  as  the  means  of 
securing  it.  He  scorned  to  be  an  apprentice,  but 
rather  regarded  himself  as  one  of  the  master's 
family,  ready  to  be  *taken  into  the  firm  when  his 
time  came.  Whether  this  spirit  of  independence 
was  only  arrogance,  or  whether  it  was  a  self-reli- 
ance, premature  only  in  the  occasion  of  its  exhi- 
bition, can  only  be  decided  by  the  future  conduct 
of  Earl  Grey,  when  his  responsibilities  shall  have 
been  increased,  and  criticism  will  be  guided,  not 
by  the  little  jealousies  of  party,  but  by  the  obser- 
vation and  the  good  sense  of  the  public. 

Earl  Gray  can  never  take  the  highest  rank  as 
an  orator.    An  effective  speaker,  and  a  ready. 


3fl  BAV«  «cr. 

ptMttsed  MMtf,  fre  t1««ftdy  is;  bot  kv  wanto 
those  personal  aftribates  whieh  ar»  so  essentia] 
in  completing  the  fell  ehariii  of  eloqvenoe,  that 
there  is  seareely  an  instance  on  record  of  a  man 
becoming  a  first-rate  orator  without  them.  Yet  it 
would  not  seiem  that  there  is  any  necessary  con- 
nexion between  the  personal  tteculiarities,  whether 
farorable  or  unfavorable,  of  a  speaker,  and  the 
intellect,  the  imagination,  or  the  passions  of  his 
aodience;  One  would  suppose  that  mind  would 
address  itself  at  once  to  mind,  that  the  kindred 
spirit  would  communicate  with  no  direct  depend- 
ence on  the  physical  medium.  Indeed,  there  is 
not  any  positive  proof  on  reeord  that  physical  de- 
fects, whether  of  voice,  of  person,  or  of  aspect, 
have  neutralized  the  effisct  of  eloquence  when  the 
spirit  that  kindles  it  was  really  within  a  man — 
deep-seated  in  the  soul.  The  intellectual  pride 
of  man  would  rather  favor  the  opposite  view,  seek- 
ing to  establish  the  dominant  power  of  the  intel- 
lect, and  making  the  body  a  merely  secondary  and 
subservient  vehicle.  But  the  ftct  is,  that  you  sel- 
dom see  a  man  even  aspiring  to  eminence  as  a 
speaker,  much  less  succeeding,  unless  he  has  been 
in  some  degree  befriended  by  Nature,  either  in  the 
ph  of  an  harmonious  or  sonorous  voice,  or  an 
imposing,  or  at  least  not  unattractive  countenance, 
and  a  tolerably  well-formed  person.  It  may  be 
that  an  instinct  guides  such  men  to  their  more 
natural  vocation,  or  that  the  predilection  created 
by  theiV  personal  advantages  in  a  first  attempt 
nerves  them  to  others,  and  so  on  till  they  attain  to 
that  degree  of  excellence  which  would  enable 
them  to  charm,  even  were  they  suddenly  deprived 
of  those  advantages.  In  the  case  of  Earl  Grey, 
the  want  of  a  prepossessing  exterior,  and  of  a 
flexible  harmonious  voice,  very  materially  detracts 
from  his  efi^ctiveness  as  a  speaker,  and  precludes 
the  hope  of  his  attaining  the  first  rank  among  con- 
temporary orators,  however  great  may  be  his  intel- 
lectual superiority  over  many  of  them.  All  refer- 
ences to  personal  defects  are  invidious,  and  should 
certainly  be  as  brief  as  possible.  They  might,  in 
this  case,  be  passed  over  almost  entirely,  but  that 
it  is  desirable  to  correct  one  impression  which 
party  feeling  has  circulated  in  the  public  mind — 
that  Lord  Grey  is  an  ill-tempered  man»  That  he 
looks  morose,  even  at  times  ill-tempered,  cannot  be 
denied ;  but  the  tone  and  temper  of  his  speeches, 
and  his  general  conduct  as  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, belie  the  assumption  that  this  expression  is 
anything  else  than  a  settled  form  taken  by  hils 
features,  not  from  mental,  but  from  purely  physi- 
cal causes.  We  think  we  could  point  to  one  or 
two  noble  lords,  and  more  than  one  or  two  honor- 
able gentlemen,  who  are  infinitely  more  irritable, 
morose,  jaundiced  with  apparent  disappointment, 
then  Earl  Grey,  only  that  I^ature  has  given  them 
a  mask  to  cojiceal  their  thoughts,  more  perfect 
in  its  proportions  and  more  deceitful  in  its  ex- 
pression. 

But  in  spite  of  the  load  of  adverse  circumstances 
against  which  Earl  Grey  has  to  bear  up— notwith- 
standing his  harsh,  shrill,  discordant  voice,  his 
unexpressive  countenance,  and  features  ,  so  far 
removed  from  the  standard  of  manly  beauty,  he 
has  proved  himself  no  inefl^tive  antajronist  of  the 
chief  speakers  of  the  day.  His  intellectual  pow- 
ers, aiaed  by  very  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
moat  varied  liind,  which  he  can  bring  to  bear  alike 
upon  abstract  questions  of  policy  or  the  most 
minute  aflfairs  of  dailv  legislation,  have  carried  him 
through  the  natural  difficultiea  of  his  position. 


WHen  he  left  thehooafcofeoteiw— tolitiwailii 
himself  up,  by  bis  talents  alone,  to  a  poansa 
among  the  whig  speakers  searbely  inlenpr  to  ihss 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  decidedly  above  that  Md 
by  many  others  who  started  with  hiaa  in  the  nee. 
If  he  had  not  yet  arrived  at  that  -point  in  par- 
liamentary importance  when  a  member  is«  as  a 
matter  of  course,  **  expected"  to  speak — ^wbea  the 
debate  is  not  considered  complete  till  be  haseoe- 
tributed  his  share  to  the  seneral  stoek  of  argnmeat 
or  illustration — at  least  he  seldom  ofr  never  rose 
but  to  east'  a  new  light  on  the  subjeet,  to  throw 
down  the  gauntlet  of  opinion,  to  give  m  new  and 
unexpected  turn  to  the  debate,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
compel  speakers  who  succeeded  him  to  notice  his 
views.  With  a  very  analytical  mind,  (in  this 
respect  he  sunds  out  in  favorable  contrast  with  his 
contemporaries,)  he  was  lemarkabl^r  skilful  ia 
hunting  out  and  exposing  a  fallacy,  quite  remoise- 
less  in  controverting  anr  proposition  or  oninion 
contrary  to  those  principles  of  eonstitotiooal  gov- 
ernment or  political  economy  which  he  holda, 
partly  by  hereditary  descent,  and  partly  by  his 
own  fVee  adoption.  In  this  pursuit  he  seemed  to 
feel  a  keen  intellectual  pleasure,  as  though  he  did 
it  not  merely  as  a  duty  to  party,  bat  alao  as  a  per- 
sonal satia&ction  to  himself.  His  views  wen 
always  clear  and  defined,  from  his  having  laid 
down  in  his  own  mind  certain  principles  as  what 
ought  to  be  the  basis  of  public  polity,  up  lo  which 
he  reasoned.  His  public  course  appears  to  have 
been  uniformly  guided  by  his  sincere  convictioas, 
whether  right  or  wrong ;  not,  as  io  the  case  of 
some  of  his  colleagues,  by  the  desire  to  obtaia 
popularity.  If  anything,  he  is  disposed  to  posh 
the  doctrines  of  the  political  economists  too  far— to 
take  human  nature  too  little  into  account. 

Forced  to  depend  for  influence  aa  a  speaker  not 
on  his  personal,  but  on  his  mental  powers,  one 
consequence  is  that  the  reasoning  faculty  too  moeh 
predominates.  A  denoonstration  is  all-sufficieal 
with  him.  No  allowance  is  made  for  the  vranta  or 
the  weaknesses  of  human  nature ;  for  tempotar| 
detracting  causes;  for  those  infirmities  of  our 
race  which  make  the  perfect  practical  applicatjoa 
of  abstract  propositions,  however  true  they  may  be, 
a  great  difllculty,  if  not  an  impossibility.  He 
takes  the  statu  tjuo  but  little  into  account.  That 
which  is  to  politicians  generally  a  most  importvit 
element,  scarcely  enters  into  Earl  Grey's  calcuh^ 
tions.  With  him,  whatever  ought  to  be,  roust  be. 
He  is  altogether  too  confident,  not  so  much  in  himr 
self,  as  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  reason  to  decide  oa 
any  case  that  may  be  subjected  to  it.  He  does  not 
seem  to  be  conscious  of  that  higher  wisdom  which 
is,  in  most  respects,  aboTO  the  ken  of  the  mere 
reasoning  faculty,  being  founded  upon  experience 
and  strengthened  by  humility,  till  it  becomes  a 
kind  of  intellectual  faith.  He  has  none  of  tbe 
philosophy  of  Edmund  Burke.  He  lays  dowa 
excellent  principles,  but,  unlike  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, at  inconvenient  times.  It  is  his  fault  to  be 
too  fond  of  argument;  nay,  of  what  a  popular 
expression  terms,  not  unhappily,  ^*  arguiyiog.'^ 
At  times  this  habit  degenerates  into  mere  captioes* 
ness.  Like  Lord  Denroan,  he  will  fix  with  earnest- 
ness and  intensity  on  some  minor  point,  whidi  lie 
wfll  elevate  into  undue  importance,  but  which  t 
more  enlarged  mind  would  paaa  over  aa  beiag 
among  the  necessary  conditions  of  a  propositiost 
to  be  admitted  without  question.  On  the  olhtf 
hand,  this  dispoeition  to  cavil  and  dispolet  Is  leit 
great  questions  upon  trifling  points,  this  micraseofH 
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▼lew  nC  coRstitQtional  prindpIeB,  ofteii  beeonm  of 
gremt  pablit»  valae  when  the  rights  of  the  subjeet 
are  ooocen&ed,  at  a  period  when  a  general  oonfi- 
denee  in  the  integrity  and  public  spirit  of  public 
mea  leads '  as  to  acquiesce  in  a  relaxation  of  those 
safeguards  of  liberty  which  our  moxe  suspicions 
aaoeators  vratched  in  a  spirit  of  obstinate  obstruc- 
tion. 

With  sueb  peculiarities  of  person,  of  tempen- 

meat,  and  of  intellectusl  bias,  it  is  not  pMibable 

that  Barl  Orey  will  be  able  to  take  the  lead  of  the 

wKig^   purty  in  the  house  of  peers.    He  wants 

dignity,  both  personally  and  mentally.    The  very 

qoalities  ^srhich  made  him  useful  as  a  subordinate, 

OT    as    a   colleague  in    the  house  of  commons, 

would  unfit   him  for  a  position  of  command  or 

responsibility  in  the  upper  house.    The  political 

pbliosopfay  which  prevails  among  the  peeifs  is  very 

difierent  from  that  chance-medley  which  is  the 

natural  result  of  popular  election  in  the  other  place. 

K  species    of  freemasonry  is  established  there. 

They  can  afford  better  to  dispense  with  popular 

fallacies.     Much  more  is  taken  for  granted  than  in 

the  house  of  commons ;  and  a  man  like  Earl  Grey 

would  be  -apt  to  find  his  weapons  get  rusty  for 


want  of  use,  aakss,  indeed,  he  were  to  keep  them 
in  ulay  by  demolishing  the  select  few  whose  gar- 
rubty  is  recognised  and  kept  up  for  the  general 
amusement.  His  powers  of  argumentation  would 
be  almost  thrown  away  upon  such  men  as  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  or  even  Lord  Brougham ;  and  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  used  to  lay  down  with  so  much 
authority,  and  m>  little  fear  of  contradiction,  in  the 
house  of  commons,  would  stand  but  a  poor  chance 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  one  hand,  or 
the  Bishops  of  London  or  of  Exeter  on  the  other. 
He  wiU  find  the  straw-splitting  system  of  little  use 
in  the  house  of  lords.  If  he  is  permanently  to 
take  his  place  among  the  great  men  in  that  assem- 
bly, he  must  altogether  elevate  his  tone,  enlarge 
his  views,  purple  his  intellectual  prejudices,  con- 
solidate his  principles.  He  must  exhibit  less  of 
speculative  democracy,  less  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
political  economist,  less  devotion  to  theory,  more 
amenity  to  the  practical  necessities  of  a  compromise 
ing  age.  Above  all,  he  must  not  expect  from  the 
house  of  lords  that  consideration  he  received  from 
the  house  of  commons,  as  the  son  of  the  man  who 
carried  the  reform-bill. 


From  Blackrrood'i  MagaslM. 

UHTMED    HEXAMETERS  AND  PENTAMETERS. 

This  species  of  veraification,  consisting  of  rhymed 
Hexameter  and  Pentameter  lines,  we  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  before  attempted,  and  we 
now  oflfer  it  as  s  literary  curiosity.  It  is,  per- 
haps, sabject  to  the  objection  that  applies  against 
painted  statuary,  as  combining  embellishments 
of  a  character  not  altogetlier  consistent,  and  not 
adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  result.  But  we  are 
not  without  a  feeling  that  some  additional  pleas- 
ure is  thus  conveyed  to  the  mind.  The  experiment, 
of  course,  is  scarcely  possible,  except  in  quatrains 
of  on  epigfammatic  structure.  But  the  examples 
are  selected  from  the  most  miscellaneous  sources 
that  readily  occurred. 

BIS  OWN  EPITAPH. 
BT  ENNIU8. 

Adspieite,  O  cives !  senis  Ennii  imagini*  formam ; 

Hie  vostrum  panxit  maxuma  facta  patrum. 
Nemo  me  lacrumis  decoret,  neo  funera  fletu 

Faxtt.    Curl  volito  vivu'  per  era  virdm. 

See,  O  citizens!  here  old  Ennius*  image  pre-^ 
sented, 
/Who  to  your  forefathen'  deeds  gave  their  ow» 
glory  again. 
Honor  me  not  with  your  tean ;  by  none  let  my 
death  be  lamented : 
Whyt  still  in  every  mouth  living  I  flit  among 
men. 

'  ON  OELLIA. 
FROM  MARTIAL. 

Amusum  non  fiet,  cum  sola  est,  Gellia  patrero ; 

Si  quia  adest,  jussc  prosiliunt  laeryms. 
non  dolet  hie,  quis(|uis  laudari,  Gellia,  querit ; 

Ille  dolet  vere  qui  sine  teste  dolet. 
Gellia,  when  she 's  alone,  does  n't  weep  the  death 
of  her  father; 
But,  if  a  visitor  comes,  tean  at  her  bidding  ap- 
pear. 


Gellia,  ihef  do  not  mourn  who  are  melted  by  van- 
ity rather ; 
They  are  true  mournera  who  weep  when  not  a 
witness  is  near. 

TO  CECILIANUS. 
FROM  MARTIAL. 

Nullos  in  urbe  fuit  tota  qui  tangere  vellet 

Uxorem  gratis,  Caeciliane,  tuam, 
Dum  licuit :  sed  nunc  positis  custodibus  ingens 

Agmen  amatorum  est.    Ingeniosos  homo  es. 

Nobody,  Cecilianus,  e'er  thought  of  your  wife 
(she  's  so  ugly!) 
When  she  could  gratis  be  seen,  when  she  was 
easily  won. 
Now  that,  with  locks  and  with  guards  you  pretend 
to  secure  her  so  snugly. 
Crowds  of  gallants  flock  around:  faith  it  is 
cleverly  done. 

ON  A  REE  ENCLOSED  IN   AMSER. 
FROM  MARTIAL. 

Et  latet  et  lucet  Phaethontide  condita  gutti, 
Ut  videatur  apis  nectare  clausa  sue. 

Dignum  tantorum  pretium  tulit  ilia  laborum  : 
Credibile  est  ipsam  sic  voluisse  mori. 

Lucid  the  bee  lurks  here,  bright  amber  her  beauty 
inclosing !  ' 

As  in  the  nectar  she  made  seems  the  fair  insect 
to  lie. 
Worthy  reward  she  has  gain'd,  after  such  busy 
labora  reposing : 
Well  we  might  deem  that  henelf  thus  would  be 
willing  to  die. 


There  is  frequently  more  truth  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  general  terms,  than  in  the  more  pre- 
cise and  rigorous  definitions  of  science.  Common 
sense  gives  to  words  their  ordinary  significations ; 
and  common  sense  is  the  genius  of  humanity. — 
Ouizoi» 
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THB  WEST  INDUN  FltEB-*TRADEftB. 


If  the  protectionists  would  but  look  beyond  their 
own  narrow  circle,  they  would  every  where  discern 
Bymptoms  of  their  moral  isolation.  Except  them- 
selves, every  person  sees  thai  the  age  of  restriction 
and  protection  has  passed  away  ;  that  whatever  a 
man  may  think,  he  must  act  on  the  assumption  that 
free  trade,  where  not  already,  is  on  the  eve  of  be- 
coming, the  law  of  the  land.  The  onslaught  on 
Scotch  entails  meditated  by  Sir  David  Baii^,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane — adverted  to  in 
another  column — is  one  symptom.  The  able  re- 
port of  the  acting  committee  of  the  West  India 
planters  and  merchants  half-yearly  meeting  of  the 
general  body,  on  the  11th  instant  is  another.  To 
popular  apprehension,  the  West  India  body  haa 
long  been  regarded  as  a  prop  of  the  protective  sys- 
tem only  secondary  to  the  English  landed  interest 
in  weight  and  devotedness.  The  West  India  body, 
however,  have  moved  with  the  age.  So  far  from 
wasting  their  strength  in  unavailing  opposition  to 
the  ministerial  measure,  they  frankly  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  its  leading  principle,  and  only  ask 
that-  in  their  case  it  may  be  more  fully  applied. 
Their  only  complaint  is,  that  while  restriction 
where  it  tells  in  their  favor  is  to  be  relaxed,  re- 
strictions which  operate  against  them  are  de  facto 
aggravated.  They  avow  their  belief  that  "the 
best  protection  they  could  possess  would  be  ability 
to  conipete."  The  last  three  paragraphs  of  this 
remarkable  document  are  worthy  of  attention. 

<*  From  the  existence  of  differential  duties  in 
iavor  of  their  products,  the  colonists  have  been 
long  regarded  in  the  odious  character  of  monopo- 
lists— fis  seeking  peculiar  privileges  at  the  expense 
of  their  fellow-subjects.  But  no  imputation  can 
be  more  unfounded ;  for  it  was  proved  in  the  com- 
'mittee^s  report  last  year,  that  with  respect  to  their 
relations  in  limes  past  the  charge  ought  to  be  en- 
tirely reversed,  and  the  sum  of  their  present  claims 
is  merely  to  be  allowed  the  '  full  benefits  of  free- 
dom.' To  the  people  of  the  mother-country  the 
preference  shown  to  colonial  products  is  obvious, 
while  the  restrictions  and  disabilities  for  which  it 
has  been  but  a  bare  equivalent  are  forgotten,  be- 
cause from  them  they  suffer  no  inconvenience. 
This  system  is  certainly  not  calculated  to  be  per- 
manently advantageous  to  the  colonies,  for  the  best 
protection  wliicii  they  could  possess  would  be 
'  ability  to  compete.'  But,  after  being  forced  into 
an  unnatural  slate,  and.  especially  after  bein^  de- 
prived in  a  great  measure  of  their  labor,  time  is  re- 
quired, as  well  as  the  removal  of  every  restriction,' 
in  order  to  attain  to  that  independent  position. 

"  When  it  was  announced  that  her  majesty's 
government  had  determined  to  abandon  the  general 
system  of  protective  duties  which  has  so  long  pr^ 
vailed,  the  committee  naturally  expected  that,  with 
a  view  to  the  general  application  of  the  new  policy 
in  due  time  to  every  interest,  arrangements  would 
be  made  to  confer  upon  the  colonies  that  '  ability 
of  competition.'  They  have,  therefore,  been 
grievously  disappointed  to  find  that,  instead  of  any 
relaxation  of  the  various  restrictions  of  which  they 
justly  complain,  these  are,  by  the  measures  now  in 
progress,  to  be  greatly  aggravated.  The  diflfer- 
ential  duty  on  sugar  is  to  be  further  reduced  before 
they  have  had  an  opportunity  of  availing  them- 
selves of  additional  labor.  The  distillers  are  hence- 
forth to  obtain  corn  from  all  parts  at  a  nominal 
duty,  and  are  thereby  to  be  enabled  to  produce 


cheaper  spirits ;  but  thej  are,  neverthekM,  to  4B»» 
joy  the  same  *  protection'  they  now  b^ve  against 
the  competition  of  rum.  The  distinctive  duty  is 
England  of  U.  6d.  per  gallon— equal  to  the  whole 
cost  of  corn  spirit — ^is  to  be  maintained  witboai 
abatement*;  while  the  prohibitory  difiereotial  du- 
ties in  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  also  to  remain  on- 
altered.  The  products  of  all  corn-growing  oonc- 
tries  are,  without  exception,  to  be  freelj  adssitted 
into  the  distilleries  and  breweries ;  but  the  sugar 
and  the  molasses  of  the  British  coionies  are  siill  to 
be  rigidly  excluded,  not  only  to  their  disadvantage, 
but  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  consunoer.  Thos 
fettered,  they  are  required  to  encounter  new  com- 
petition, and  to  rest  under  the  impatation  of  being 
the  objects  of  peculiar  and  unmerited  favor. 

'*  The  committee  seek  no  privilege  for  the  colo- 
nies, for  which  they  do  not  render  a  full  eqairaleot 
advantage.  They  believe  that,  with  nnlimiled 
freedom  of  intercourse,  for  the  purpose  of  pvocor- 
ing  free  labor  wherever  it  may  be  found — with 
reasonable  time  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  accession — 
with  the  abrogation  of  the  imperial  duties  which  re- 
strict their  supplies  from  other  cottntrie»^witfa  tJie 
admission  of  rum  at  the  same  rates  of  duty  which 
may  be  chargeable  upon  spirits  distilled  in  the 
United  Kingdom  from  foreign  grain — and  with  the 
free  use  of  their  products  in  any  manner  which  the 
people  of  this  country  may  find  desirable — the 
West  India  colonies  would  spring  into  new  JiA, 
and  rank  again  among  the  most  valuable  posses- 
sions of  the  British  crown." 

The  West  India  interest  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  having  adopted  the  principle  of  Sir 
Robert  Peers  measure  in  sincerity.  The  modifi- 
cations of  detail  to  which  they  point,  aVe  proposed 
in  good  faith,  not  with  a  view  to  impede  or  endan- 
ger the  great  measure.  ,  They  are  applications  of 
its  cardinal  principles,  which,  owing  to  the  habit- 
ual neglect  and  ignorance  of  colonial  affairs  that 
prevail  in  this  country,  have  not  been  idade  in  it. 
Except  as  a  precaution  against  panic,  tbe  three* 
years'  reprieve  granted  to  the  land-owners  of  Eng- 
land is  of  questionable  advantage.  The  West 
India  planters  are  dififerently  circumstanced.  Tbe 
English  landowner  has  more  laborers  than  he  can 
employ :  the  West  India  planter  has  been  put  opos 
a  short  allowance  of  labor  by  a  legislative  act  of 
the  mother  country.  Again,  freight  and  other 
charges,  to  which  the  foreign  corn  is  necessarily 
subjected,  might  compensate  for  a  considerable  in- 
equality in  the  abundance  and  cost  of  foreign  and 
domestic  agricultural  labor  :  but  these  charges  are, 
to  say  the  least,  no  heavier  for  the  shipper  from 
Cuba  and  Brazil,  with  their  compulsory  labor,  than 
for  the  shipper  from  the  British  West  Indies,  with 
their  inadequate  supply  of  free  labor.  In  askiDg 
that  a  delay  corresponding  to  that  granted  to  the 
landlords  may  be  granted  to  them  also,  the  Weit 
Indians  seek  nothing  that  can  endanger  the  miois' 
terial  measure ;  and  their  case  must  be  admitted  to 
be  much  stronger.  Were  the  protectionists  to  pro- 
pose amendments  in  this  spirit — resigning  thieffl- 
selves  to  free  trade  as  something  inevitable,  9^ 
only  asking  a  fair  start  in  the  race  of  competitioa 
— they  might  have  been  more  successful.  As  it  is, 
they  are  wasting,  in  struggles  to  escape  the  inert- 
table,  time  and  energies  which  might  be  pn^ 
ably  employed  in  preparing  themselves  for  tbe 
new  relations  upon  which  they  are  entering.^ 
Spectator,  4  March, 
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F<om  BIackwood*a  MigmiM. 
THE    BUBDfiN  OF   SION — ^BT   DELTA. 

This  ode,  composed  by  Jadao  Hafievy  bar 
S&moel,  a  SpaniBh  Rabbi  of  the  twelAh  century, 
is  said  to  be  still  recited  every  year,  daring  the  fast 
observed  in  commemoration  of  the  destroctton  of 
Jemsalem.  The  versifier  has  been  mach  indebted 
to  a  Tery  literal  translation,  from  the  original  ne- 
cessarily obeeure  Spanish  of  the  Rabbi,  into  excel- 
lent French,  by  Joseph  Mainzer,  Esq.,  a  genlle- 
nian  to  vrhom  the  sacred  music  of  this  country  is 
under  great  and  manifold  obligations. 

Captive  and  sorrow-pale,  the  mournful  lot 
Say,  hast  thoa,  Sion,  of  thy  sons  forgot? 
Hast  thou  forgot  the  innocent  flocks,  that  lay 
Prone  on  thy  sunny  banks,  or  friskM  in  play 
Amid  thy  liUied  meadows!     Wilt  thou  turn 
A  deaf  ear  to  thy  supplicants,  who  mourn 
Downcast  in  earth's  far  comers  ?     Unto  thee 
Wildly  they  turn  in  their  lone  misery ; 
For  wheresoe'er  they  rush  in  their  despair, 
The  pityless  destroyer  still  is  there ! 

Eden  of  earth  !  despisest  thou  the  sighs 
From  the  slave's  heart  that  rise 
To  thee,  amid  his  fetters — who  can  dare 
Stiil  to  hope  on  in  his  forlorn  despair — 
Whose  room  and  evening  tears  for  thee  fall  down 
Like  dews  on  Hermon's  thirsty  crown — 
And  who  would  blessed  be  in  all  his  ills. 
Wander 'd  his  feet  once  more  even  on  thy  desert 
hills! 

But  not  is  hope's  fair  star  extinguish'd  quite 
In  ray  less  night ; 

And,  Sion,  as  thy  fortunes  I  bewail, 
Harsh  sounds  my  voice,  as  of  the  birds  that  sail 
The  stormy  dark.    Let  but  that  star  be  mine, 
And  through  the  tempest  tremulously  shine ; 
So,  when  the  brooding  clouds  have  overpast, 
Rejoicing,  with  the  dawn,  may  come  at  last, 
Even  as  an  instrument,  whose  lively  sound 
Makes  the  warm  blood  in  every  bosom  bound, 
And  whose  triumphant  notes  are  given 
Freely  in  songs  of  thanksgiving  to  Heaven ! 

Bethel  ? — and  as  thy  name's  name    leaves  my 

tonjroe. 
The  very  life-drops  from  my  heart  are  wrung ! 
Thy  sanetuaiy — where,  veil'd  in  mystic  light, 
Forever  burning,  and  forever  bright, 
Jehovah's  awful  majesty  reposed, 
And  shonfc  for  aye  heaven's  azure    gates    un- 
closed^ 
Thy  sanctuary ! — where  from  the  Eternal  flow'd 
The»  radiance  of  his  glory,  in  whose  power 
Noonday  itself  like  very  darkness  show'd, 
And  stars  were  none  at  midnight's  darkest  hour — 
Thy  sanctuary  !  oh  there  !  oh  there!  that  I 
Might  breathe  ray  troubled  soul  out,  sigh  on  sigh, 
TWtf,  where  thine  effluence,  mighty  Grod,  was 

poor'd 
On  thine  elect,  who,  kneeling  round,  adored ! 

Stand  off!  the  place  is  holy.    Know  ye  not, 
Of  potter's  clay  the  children,  that  this  spot 
u  sacred  to  the  Everlasting  One — 
The  Ruler  over  heaven,  and  over  earth  1 
Stand  off,  degraded  slaves,  devoid  of  worth  ! 
Nor  dare  profane  again,  as  ve  have  done. 
This  spot — 't  is  holy  ground— profane  it  not ! 
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Oh,  might  I  cleave,  with  raptured  wing,  the  waste 
Of  the  wide  air,  then,  where  in  splendor  lie 
Thy  ruins,  would  my  sorrowing  spirit  haste, 
Forth  to  outpour  its  flood  of  misery  ! — 
There,  where  thy  grandeur  owns  a  dire  eclipse, 
Down  to  the  dust  as  sank  each  trembling  knee, 
Unto  thy  dear  soil  should  I  lay  my  face. 
Thy  very  stones  in  rapture  to  embrace. 
And  to  thy  smouldering  ashes  gloe  my  lips  ! 

And  how,  O  Sion  !  how  should  I  hot  weep, 
As  on  our  fathers'  tombs  I  fondly  gazed, 
Or,  wistfully,  as  tum'd  mine  eye 
To  thee,  in  all  thy  desolate  majesty, 
Hebron,  where  resu  the  mighty  one  in  sleep, 
And  high  his  pillar  of  renown  was  raised ! 
There — in  thine  atmosphere— 't  were  blessedness 
To  breathe  a  purer  ether.    Oh  !  to  me 
Thy  dust  than  perfumes  dearer  far  should  be. 
And  down  thy  rocks  the  torrent  streams  shoold 

roam 
With  honey  in  their  foam  ! 

Oh,  sweet  it  were — ^unntterably  sweet — 
Even  though  with  garments  rent,  and  bleeding 

feet. 
To  wander  over  the  deserted  places 
Where  once  thy  princely  palaces  arose, 
And  'mid  the  weeds  and  wild<flowers  mark  the 

traces, 
Where   the  grcn:.d,  yawning  in  its  earthquake 

throes, 
The  ark  of  covenant  and  the  cherubim 
Received,  lest  stranger  hands,  that  reek'd  the 

while 
With  blood  of  thine  own  children,  shonld  defile. 
Its  heaven-resplendent  glory,  and  bedim : 
And  my  dishevel  I'd  locks,  in  my  despair, 
All  madly  should  I  tear ; 

And  as  I  curs'd  the  day  that  dawn'd  in  heaven-* 
The  day  that  saw  thee  to  destruction  given. 
Even  from  my  very  frenzy  shoold  I  wring 
A  rough,  rude  comfort  in  my  sorrowing. 

What  other  comfort  can  I  know  ?     Behold, 
While  dogs  and  wolves  with  hungry  snarl  con- 
tend 
Over  thy  prostrate  mighty  ones ;  and  rend 
Their  quivering  limbs,  ere  life  hath  lost  its  hold. 
I  sicken  at  the  dawn  of  morn — the  noon 
Brings  horror  with  its  brightness ;  for  the  day 
Shows  but  the  desolate  plain, 
Where,  feasting  on  the  slain, 
(Thy  princes,)  flap  and  scream  the  birds  of  prey  f 

Chalice  from  Marah's  bitterest  spring  distill'd ! 
Groblet  of  woe,  to  overflowing  fill'd  ! 
Who,  quaffing    thee,  can  live?     Give  me  but 

breath^ 
A  single  breath — ^that  I  once  more  may  see 
The  dreary  vision.    I  will  think  of  thee, 
Colla,  once  more^-of  Cliba  will  I  thinks 
Then  fearlessly  and  freely  drink 
The  cup — the  fatal  cup — whose  dregs  are  death. 

Awake  thee,  queen  of  cities,  from  thy  slumber- 
Awake  thee,  Sion  !     Let  the  quenchless  love 
Of  worshippers,  a  number  beyond  number, 
A  fountain  of  rejoicing  prove. 
Thy  sorrows  they  bewail,  thy  wounds  they  see, 
And  feel  them  as  their  own,  atid  mourn  for  thee  f 
Oh,  what  were  life  to  them,  did  hope  not  hold 
Her  mirror,  to  unfold 
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That  glorious  future  to  their  raptured  sight, 
When  a  new  morn  shall  chase  away  this  night ! 
Even  from  the  dungeon  gloom, 
Their  yearning  hearts  as  from  the  tomb 
Are  crying  out — are  crying  out  to  thee ; 
And,  as  they  bow  th^  knee 
Before  the  Eternal,  every  one  awaits  • 
The  answer  of  his  prayer,  with  face  towards  thy 
gates. 

Earth's  most  celestial  region  !     Babylon 
The  mighty,  the  magnificent,  to  thee, 
With  all  the  trappings  of  her  bravery  on. 
Seems  but  a  river  to  the  engulfing:  sea. 
What  are  its  oracles  but  lies  ?     'T  is  given 
Thy  prophets  only  to  converse  with  Heaven — 
The  hidden  to  reveal,  the  dark  to  scan, 
And  be  the  interpreters  of  God  to  man. 
The  idols  dumb  that  erring  men  invoke. 
Themselves  are  vanities,  their  power  is  smoke : 
But,  while  the  heathen's  pomp  is  insecure, 
Is  transient,  thine,  O  Sion  !  shall  endure  ; 
For  in  thy  temples,  God  the  only  Lord, 
Hath  been,  and  still  delights  to  be,  adored. 

Blessed  are  they,  who,  by  their  loTe, 
iThemselves'  thy  veritable  children  prove  ! 
Yea !  blessed  they  who  cleave 
To  thee,  with  faithful  hearts,  and  scorn  to  leave  ? 
Come  shall  the  day — and  come  it  may  full  soon — 
When  thou,  more  splendid  than  the  moon, 
Shalt  rise ;  and,  triumphing  o'er  night, 
Turn  ebon  darkness  into  silver  light  : 
The  glory  of  thy  brightness  shall  be  shed 
Around  each  faithful  head ; 
Rising  from  thy  long  trance,  earth  shall  behold 
•Thee  loftier  yet,  and  lovelier  than  of  old  ; 
.  And  portioned  with  the  saints  in  bliss  shall  be 
.  All  who,  through  weal  and  woe,  were  ever  tine 
to  thee ! 


From  a  prirata  letter  dated  Camton,  Jan.,  1846. 

SLAVERY  IN   CfflNA. 

Of  all  the  men  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  (and  I 
\  hitve  sojourned  among  several  nations  in  my  life,) 
I  have  never  seen  any  equal  to  the  Chinese  in  the 
*  love  of  money.  It  is  said  this  people  have  many 
]  idols,  and  so  they  have ;  but  they  are  all  worshipped 
'  as  a  means  to  an  end  ;  and  their  worship  appears 
r  to  be  narrowed  down  to  that  one  great  ultimate 
»  end — riches  and  the  enjoyment  of  riches.     Every 

►  city  and  every  street ;  nay,  every  house  of  every 
'  street,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  has  a  niche  on  the 
:  side  toward  the  street,  dedicated  to  the  god  who 
'  brings  riches.     And  impious  would  that  man  be 
.  esteemed,  who  neglected  to  light  a  taper  and  burn 
'  three  incense  sticks  every  evening  before  that  all- 
adored  idol.     Even  now  do  my  ears  ring  with  the 
exclamation  of  horror  which  burst  from  my  land 
lord,  some  few  nights  ago,  when  on  taking  pos- 
session of  the  premises,  his  incense  pot  was  thrown 
into  the  street.     That  landlord  new,  of  his  own 

:  accord,  comes  almost  every  evening  to  my  study, 
r  to  join  in  reading  the  Bible,  and  uniting  in  prayer 
r  to  the  true  God  with  the  disciples. 

The  prominent  position  which  the  subject  of 
.  slavery  is  occupying  in  the  minds  of  Christians  at 
1  home,  led  me  to  inquire  into  its  existence  in  this 
.  great  provincial  city — Canton.  It  seems  that  among 

>  the  one  million  of  inhabitants,  which  it  is  said  this 
.city  contains,  there  are   estimated  to  he  about 

100,000  slaves,  all  of  which  are  females ;  that  is 


to  say,  the  number  of  male  bondmen  is  out  i  _ 
puted  to  be  beyond  one  hundred.  The  reasoo  of 
this  disparity  of  numbers,  is  the  followiog:  the 
mtile  slaves  in  China  are  chiefly  employed  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  therefore  axe  not  fonnd  io 
cities ;  whereas  the  female  slaves  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  swelling  the  harems  of  the  rich.  It  is 
not  legal  in  China  to  have  more  than  one  wife, 
though  it  is  legal  to  have  as  many  concubines  as 
one  can  maintain.  The  former  invariably  mahUmi 
her  superiority  over  the  other  inmates  of  the  inner 
apartments,  not  deeming  that  her  righu  and  privi- 
leges are  at  all  invaded  by  the  number  of  the  fe- 
males who  look  to  her  husband  for  support.  The 
number  and  beauty  of  these  slaves  are  limited  only 
by  the  ability  of  the  owner  to  support  them.  I 
was  in  a  house  the  other  day,  the  owner  of  which 
has  from  12  to  14  female  slaves,  besides  his  wife. 
Some  of  them  are  very  pretty,  and  one  of  them  cuat 
her  owner  $  5000.  The  general  average  price  of  a 
slave,  whether  male  or  female,  is  from  $200  to 
$500  each.  When  old  and  unable  to  work,  these 
slaves  are  made  either  to  act  as  door-keepers  to  the 
houses  of  the  rich  ;  or,  like  worn-out  horses  io  (be 
streets  of  New  York,  they  are  turned  out  of  doors 
to  beg  and  die.  And  as  in  one  case,  so  in  the  other, 
the  former  owners  are  not  regarded  as  deserviog 
censure  or  notice  for  such  abandonment. 

The  supply  of  slaves  to  meet  the  demand  is, 
generally  speaking,  from  such  sources  9Z  the 
following  : — A  debtor,  hard  pushed  by  his  creditor, 
will  sometimes  seU  his  wife  or  children,  or  even 
himself,  (having  no  family,)  into  slavery,  tirpay  bis 
debts.  Orphan  children  left  destitute  are  of^eo 
sold  into  slavery  merely  to  procure  their  support. 
Parents  or  guardians  will  often  sell  those  under 
their  care,  either  to  get  rid  of  the  charge,  or  to 
make  a  little  money.  There  came  a  very  decent 
woman  to  my  house  not  long  since,  very  anxioos 
to  sell  me  (what  she  said  was)  her  own  grand- 
child (2  years  old)  for  the  sum  of  6  or  8  dollan. 
Very  large  numbers  of  slaves  are  those  who  in 
infancy,  or  too  young  to  remember,  were  kidnapped 
from  their  friends.  For  many  make  it  a  busing 
to  procure  young  children  and  maintain  them  till 
adult  age,  either  to  sell,  or  make  them  minister  to 
the  carnal  appetites  of  the  people. 

Chinese  slaves  are  not  to  be  distinguished  io 
color  of  the  skin,  in  dress,  or  in  any  other  partico- 
lar,  from  freemen  ;  except  that,  when  quite  young, 
female  slaves  generally  have  their  braid  of  hiir 
wound  with  a  string  some  6  or  6  inches  from  the 
head,  while  free  girls  have  the  braid  tied  close  to 
the  head.  The  former,  too,  generally  have  Urge 
feet,  while  the  latter,  except  the  boat-women  snd 
the  very  lowest  order  of  respectable  women,  have 
the  feet  cramped  in  infancy. 

Female  infanticide  in  China,  about  which  I  have 
read  so  much  in  American  papers  or  in  books  on 
China,  very  rarely  if  ever  occurs  in  Canton.  N<* 
only  have  I  never  seen  a  case  myself,  but  I  have 
not  seen  an  intelligent  Chinaman  who  tells  ne 
from  his  own  personal  knowledge  of  a  case  of  the 
kind.  Indeed,  I  suppose  infanticide  at  Caotoo 
does  not  now  exist ;  not  because  the  people  are  any 
better  than  they  formerly  were — ^but  simply  be- 
cause it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  Chinaman  to 
throw  away  anything  which  can  be  turned  isl« 
money,  and  they  all  know  that  a  child,  male  or 
female,  will  bring  from  10  to  30  dollars,  accordiflf 
to  its  health  and  beauty. 

I  have  often  thought,  in  connexion  with  tk» 
subject,  what  miserable  lives  those  persons  woov 
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lead,  who  should  come  as  missionaries  to  this  coun- 
try, resolved  that  they  would  neither  touch,  taste, 
nor  handle,  anything  that  was  the  product  of  sla- 
very. Not  only  does  a  very  great  portion  of  the 
tea  and  silks  exported  to  the  United  States  come 
from  the  hands  of  slaves,  but  in  like  manner  that 
consumed  here,  as  well  as  perhaps  four  fidhs  of 
the  food  offered  fur  sale,  passes  through  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  slaves,  in  the  very  strongest 
sense  of  the  terra.  For,  be  it  understcrad,  that  the 
children,  to  the  farthest  generations,  of  a  slave,  are 
likewise  slaves,  until  they  are  bought,  or  liberated, 
fioai  their  despotic  masters. — iV.  Y,  Journal  of 
Cbnvntrcem 


From  the  Spectator,  4lh  April. 
THE   OHBOON  BOUNDARY  QUESTION. 

The  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review  con- 
tains an  article  on  the  Oregon  question  ;  which, 
except  in  a  technical  argument  on  the  subsistence 
of  the  Nootka  Sound  convention,  is  crude,  insuffi- 
cient, and  feeble  in  matter  and  conclusion.  After 
showing,  and  completely  as  far  as  he  goes,  our 
perfect  right  to  the  whole  territory  we  claim,  the 
writer  proposes  for  acceptance  the  project  of  *^  Mr. 
Dargan  of  Alabama."  Mr.  Dargan's  expressions 
are  not  precisely  clear  as  to  his  meaning,  but  the 
reviewer  considers  it  "  a  proposition  for  the  49th 
degree  and  the  Straits  of  Fuca."  Except  the 
southerly  tip  of  Vancouver's  Island,  which  falls 
just  beyond  the  49th  parallel,  (but  never  would 
have  been  insisted  on  by  America  had  her  proposi- 
tions ever  been  entertained,)  this  scheme  is  no  bet- 
ter than  former  offers  of  the  United  States.  But 
even  if  we  gave  up  everything  involving  "  honor" 
or  value,  the  Quarterly  Review^s  proposition  is  a 
project  smacking  of  Laputa.  It  suggests  a  mathe- 
matical line  for  a  boundary,  when  there  is  a  well- 
defined  mountain-range  within  a  distance  varying 
from  a  few  yards  to  some  half  a  degree.  It  is  the 
same  as  if  a  projector  were  to  propose  as  a  boun- 
dary between  France  and  Spain,  not  the  Pyrenees, 
but  a  visionary  line  drawn  along  the  plain  on  the 
French  side. 

Taking  nature,  science,  and  common  sense  for 
guides,  there  are  three  boundaries  of  the  disputed 
territory,  (waiving  all  discussion  of  the  American 
claim  to  the  north  of  49®,)  each  possessing  well- 
defined  limits,  and  containing  some  geographical 
principle. 

1.  The  proposal  of  the  British  government :  a 
continuation  of  the  Canada  frontier  along  the  49th 
parallel  till  the  northern  branch  of  the  Columbia  is 
struck,  and  thence  along  the  centre  of  the  river  to 
the  Pacific.  The  advantages  of  this  arc  obvious  : 
we  should  retain  the  whole  territory  t)f  the  north- 
ern bank,  some  of  it  fertile  and  settled,  and  all  oc- 
cupied by  us ;  and  a  navigation,  such  as  it  is,  of  the 
Columbia.  Our  title  to  this  boundary  we  believe 
to  be  unquestionable  ;  but  unless  by  war,  or  the 
decision  of  an  arbitrator,  we  are  not  very  likely  to 
get  it.  America  has  resisted  it  so  long,  she  has 
dwelt  and  we  have  listened  to  so  much  upon  her 
claims  by  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia,  *'  to  all 
the  country  which  it  drains,"  that  we  must  fairly 
confess,  for  her  to  give  it  to  us  voluntarily  would 
seem  a  sacrifice  of  '*  honor,"  in  the  same  way  as, 
if  toe  were  to  give  it  to  her  present  threats,  after 
claiming  it  for  thirty  years,  we  should  sacrifice 
ours. 

2.  The  proposal  already  made  in  the  Spectator  : 
to  leave  the  northern  territory  drained  by  the  Co> 


lambia  as  a  neutral  eround ;  in  principle  aasoming 
the  British  right  to  begin  where  the  head  of  the 
waters  of  the  Columbia  cease,  but  practically  taking 
for  our  boundary  the  Chickeeles  River,  a  line 
drawn  from  the  head  of  its  main  trunk  to  Mount 
Rainier,  and  then  the  continuation  of  the  mountain- 
range  separating  the  Columbia  and  Fraaer  valleys, 
till  the  49th  parallel  is  crossed,  when  any  natural 
boundary  may  be  settled  on  a  give-and-take  princi- 
ple. 

3.  Assuming  that  we  resign  what  the  queen  in 
her  last  speech  to  parliament  termed  **  national 
honor"  by  yielding  the  right  bank  of  the  Columbia 
to  America,  and  the  national  honor  and  interests 
too  by  surrendering  the  fertile  land,  settlements, 
and  ports  about  Poget's  Sound  and  Admiralty  In- 
let, there  remains  a  further  division  by  means  of 
the  Frazer  valley.  The  character  which  distin- 
guishes the  Columbia  from  the  other  streams  of  the 
western  side  of  the  entire  continent  of  America  is, 
that  it  runs  to  (he  sea  in  a  straight  line ;  whereas 
the  other  rivers  run  parallel  with  the  coast,  or  (ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  Frazer)  are  so  short  as  to  be  as 
useless  for  the  purposes  of  extensive  inland  naviga- 
tion. Both  the  north  and  south  branches  of  the 
Columbia,  however,  follow  this  law  of  the  region, 
owing  to  the  physical  character  of  its  mountains, 
and  ramify  in  directions  parallel  to  the  coast.  The 
network  of  streams  which  they  form  is  a  very  sin- 
gular feature,  needing  the  aid  of  a  map  to  make  it 
clear.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  the  main  nbrtfa- 
em  branch  of  the  Columbia  originates  in  about  lat- 
itude 50®  ;  sweeps  in  a  loop-like  form  to  above 
52° ;  and  there  receives  the  Canoe  river  for  a  trib- 
utary, whose  source  is  about  53®.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  source  of  the  Canoe  river,  are  the 
head  waters  of  the  Frazer ;  which  also  sweep  up 
in  a  loop  to  beyond  54®  ;  and  both  rivers,  swelled 
by  various  tributaries,  take  a  nearly  southerly  di- 
rection, till  the  northern  branch  of  the  Columbia 
reaches  the  main  stream,  in  latitude  46®,  whence 
the  course  is  nearly  direct  to  the  ocean  ;  and  Fra- 
zer's .  river,  in  about  latitude  49®,  takes  a  sudden 
bend  to  the  westward,  falling  directly  into  the  Gulf 
of  Georgia,  the  channel  behind  Vancouver's  Island. 
The  physical  conformation  which  produces  this  pe- 
culiarity is  ranges  of  mountains  running  parallel  to 
the  Pacific,  that  prevent  the  inland  waters  from  de- 
scending directly  to  the  sea,  forcing  them  upon  cir- 
cuitous routes ;  and  in  about  51®  a  range  ^ses 
which  distinctly  separates  the  valley  of  the  Frazer 
from  that  of  the  Columbia.  Near  the  121st  de- 
gree of  longitude,  these  mountains,  called  the  Cas* 
cade  range,  cross  the  49th  parallel,  and  terminate 
their  westerly  course  nearly  opposite  the  Straits  of 
Fuca.  Thus,  as  far  as  geography  goes,  we  have 
a  natural  boundary  in  the  Straits  of  Fuca  and  along 
theTuxpam  river  to  its  head  waters 'in  the  Cascade 
range.  This  is  substantially  Mr.  Gallatin *s  pro- 
posal, as  quoted  by  the  Times  lately,  though  it  is 
expressed  rather  mathematically  than  naturally  ; 
and  something  like  this,  we  fancy,  is  the  meaning 
of  Mr.  Dargan  of  Alabama,*  in  despite  of  the 

*  The  terms  of  his  resolution  ore  these—"  That  the 
line  separating  the  British  provinces  of  Canada  from  the 
United  States,  should  be  extended  due  west  to  the  coast 
south  of  Prazer's  river,  and  thence  throujjh  the  centre  of 
the  Straits  of  Fuca  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  K:ivlng  to  the 
United  States  that  portion  of  the  territory  south,  and  to 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  that  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory north  of  the  said  line."  As  the  49th  parallel  is  just 
south  of  the  mouth  of  Frazer*8  river,  and  the  Straits  of 
Fuca  are  only  about  half  a  degree  more  southerly,  Mr. 
Dargan  possibly  means  that  the  "  centre  of  the  straiu'* 
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Quarterly  Review's  more  unfavorable  interpreta- 
tion. 

4.  There  is  a  mode  of  compromise,  still  upon  a 
natuttd  boundary  and  a  geographical  principle, 
though  involving  inconvenience  and  an  awkward 
form  of  territory.  The  Americans,  long  years 
ago,  struggled  for  the  40th  parallel,  less  perhaps 
for  the  right  bank  of  the  Columbia,  than  to  get  the 
ports  round  Vancouver's  Island,  without  which 
their  vessels  would  have  no  accessible  harbor,  at 
all  events  till  they  have  "annexed"  California. 
This  difficulty  might  be  overcome  by  dividing  the 
inlets  running  southward  from  the  end  of  Fuca's 
straits.  It  would  be  seen  on  a  map,  that  these 
waters  ramify  nearly  up  to  the  Chickeeles  river ; 
and  that  a  stream,  which  falls  into  the  head  of  Pu- 
get's  Sound  by  Fort  Nasqually,  forms  a  definite 
fine.  On  Falstaff's  principle  of  **  hiding  mine 
honor  in  my  necessity,"  the  Nasqually  River,  Pu- 
get's  Sound,  and  Admiralty  Inlet,  with  the  strip 
of  land  to  the  eastward,  would  form  the  British 
territory ;  and  Hood's  Canal,  with  the  country  be- 
tween thAt  canal  and  the  Pacific,  would  belong  to 
America.  In  point  of  substance,  the  only  differ- 
ence between  this  and  the  boundary  we  formerly 
proposed,  consists  in  the  loss  of  Hood's  canal  and 
the  territory  to  the  west  of  it,  with  the  inconven- 
ience of  such  close  American  proximity.  The 
point  of  honor  is,  that  we  must  give  this  territory, 
as  well  as  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia ;  for  if 
left  to  settlement,  it  is  very  likely  we  might  occu- 
py it  first,  or  a  quarrel  spring  out  of  its  occupa- 
tion. 

Whosoever  of  our  countrymen  shall  read  the 
thirty-years'  history  of  the.  Oregon  negotiations, 
may  pride  himself  upon  the  character  of  the  British 
negotiators  as  accomplished  diplomatists  and  geri' 
tmnifn.  They  exhibit  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the 
story  of  the  case,  and  the  principles  of  international 
law ;  they  show  thronghout  the  scrupulous  caution 
of  men  of  honor  in  not  advancing  a  hollow  though 
fpecious  claim,  and  in  fairly  admitting  to  their  full- 
eat  extent  the  rights  of  their  opponents ;  and  they 
display  the  go(xl-natured  toleration  of  well-bred 
men  who  encounter  a  civil  but  exorbitant  and  rather 
vulgar  claimant.  Here,  however,  the  praise  must 
end.  They  could  have  given  no  original  research 
to  the  subject,  or  they  were  unable  to  profit  by  it ; 
they  could  not  penetrate  below  the  technicalities 
and  sophistries  of  the  American  arguments,  to  the 
fundamental  principles  that  should  have  governed 
the  question ;  and,  by  poUte  refusals  to  receive  pre- 
posterous demands,  instead  of  sternly  repelling 
them  in  the  gnlvest  terms  consistent  with  oflicid 
courtesy,  they  have  allowed  impudent  and  ridicu- 
lous sophistries  to  grow  up  into  arguments,  by 
mere  dint  of  repetition — ^have  most  assuredly  sacri- 
ficed the  interests,  and  will,  we  fear,  compromise 
the  honor,  of  the  country  before  we  have  done. 
But,  though  we  have  forfeited  our  reputation  as 
statesmen,  let  us  at  least  show  ourselves  land-sur- 
veyors, and  turn  out  a  workmanlike  boundary, 
which  shall  secure  us  from  intrusion,  in  such  limits 
as  politeness  and  gentlemanly  insouciance  may 
have  forced  us  to  put  up  with^taking  care  before 
we  definitively  agree  upon  our  boundary,  to  make 
sure  of  the  accuracy  of  our  maps. 

should  be  the  lioondarv  on  the  main-land,  since  the 
'mouth  of  the  Fnzer  ia  toe  49th  degree.  Had  the  maps 
of  the  Quarterly  Revieio  exhibited  the  mountains  of  tne 
re^on,  the  illastration  would  have  contained  a  correction 
orthe  text ;  but  these  very  peculiar  features  of  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  its  smaller  rivers,  are  omitted  I 
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%ouM  time  ago,  the  English  Protestaots  mt  ] 
petitioned  the  papal  government  for  leave  to  pur- 
chase a  house  in  the  city  and  convert  it  into  a 
chapel.  The  petition  was  rejected.  From  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  AUgemeine  Zeiiung  we  leam 
that  a  judicial  decision  has  since  been  pranoonced 
by  a  cardinal  congregation,  to  the  efieet  that  no 
heretic  can  acquire  a  ri^ht  of  property  in  lands  ok 
houses  within  the  walls  of  Rome. 

In  our  most  Protestant  country  it  ia  nee^ess  to 
dilate  upon  the  lack  of  worldly  wisdom  and  Chris- 
tian charity  which  the  law  and  policy  of  the  Ronush 
court  betray.  Not  an  old  woman  among  ns  but 
win  hold  up  her  hands  in  astonishment,  that  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  a  state,  styled  by  rouitesy  civ- 
ilized, refuses  the  commonest  civil  right  to  those 
whom  it  calls  heretics,  although  to  the  reaort  of 
heretical  amateurs  and  artists  to  Rome  the  citisens 
owe  no  trifling  portion  of  their  annual  income, 
while  to  the  charity  of  these  strangera  the  Roman 
paupers  are  still  more  largely  beholden.  The  ab- 
surdity of  the  law  is  the  more  glaring,  that  the 
Jews  in  Rome  are  recognized  as  proprietors  of  the 
lands  and  houses  in  the  quarter  set  apart  for  thdr 
residence. 

But  it  ought  to  be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
our  most  Protestant  countrymen,  that  in  this  mat- 
ter the  matter  is  not  all  on  the  side  of  the  Roman 
government.  The  priestly  rulers  of  the  eieraal 
city  only  wish  to  save  appearances :  though  they 
rerase  to  Protestants  the  name  of  landed  property, 
they  wink  at  their  acquiring  the  reality.  To  the 
rule  that  no  heretic  can  acquire  lands  and  houses 
within  the  walls  of  Rome,  an  exception  is  made  in 
favor  of  the  embassies  of  heretical  princes.  In 
consequence  of  this  exception,  a  very  considexaUe 
amount  of  fixed  property  in  Rome  is  owned  osten- 
sibly by  the  residents  of  German  courts,  but  in  re- 
ality by  German  Protestants,  for  whom  these  diplo- 
matists hold  it.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany  at  the  Romish  court  also  make 
arrangements  with  the  great  Roman  bankers  to 
allow  lands  and  houses  to  be  held  in  their  names 
for  the  behoof  of  German  Protestants.  The  Ro- 
mish government  gladly  connives  at  the  acquisitioa 
of  the  dominium  utile  by  Protestants. 

The  only  Protestants  in  Europe,  therefore,  upon 
whom  the  recent  judicial  decision  alluded  to  can 
operate  disadvantageously,  are  the  Englbh;  and 
that  because  the  English  government^  or  the  EoR- 
lish  people,  are  too  narrow-minded  to  maintain  di- 
plomatic relations  with  the  court  of  Rome.  If  pir: 
liament  would  allow  Queen  Victoria  to  send  a 
charg^  d'affaires  to  Rome,  English  Protestants 
could  acquire  all  the  reality  of  property  in  lands 
and  houses  at  Rome ;  and  the  belief  is  prevalent, 
that  if  her  majesty  were  allowed  to  reoeiTe  ui 
apostolical  nuncio  at  St.  James\  the  name  as  well 
as  the  reality  would  be  readily  conceded.  It  i* 
foolish  in  the  Roman  government  to  cling  to  a  U« 
worthy  only  of  the  dark  ages ;  but  the  folly  of  tb« 
English  government  is  at  least  as  great,  whicb, 
by  refusing  the  common  courtesy  of  nations  to  the 
oldest  established  government  in  Europe,  deprives 
its  subjects  of  advantages  which  all  other  Protest- 
ants enjoy. — Spectator, 

Nearly  one  hundred  Americans  are  to  be  pre- 
sented at  Court,  the  ladies  on  Saturday,  the  ges* 
tlerncn  on  Tuesday  next ;  It  is  quite  a  business  for 
both,  owing  to  the  richness  of  the  aoeoatrementi. 
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From  tte  Utanry  Gantte. 

AMBRICAN  ftOMANCE. 

TWetf.    ByEDGARA.Pos.    Pp.  998.   Wiley  ind 
Ptttnam. 

^n  the  Literary  Gazette,  No.  1490,  p.  598,  we 
briefly  noticed  the  following  work — bo  briefly  that 
&  valued  correspondeot*  had  not  obsenred  it,  and 
thought  we  had  altogether  neglected  a  volame  of 
▼ery  considerable  talent  and  imagination.  To  re- 
pair this  wrong,  he  favored  os  with  hia  opinion  of 
It ;  and  agreeing  with  him  in  his  estimate,  we  have 
pleaanre  in  adopting  it  as  our  own,  and  thas  doing 
more  justice  to  a  Transatlantic  writer  of  original 
powers.— £tf.  L.  (?.] 

.  **  Fawh  fields  and  pastnres  new*'  are  obvioasly 
the  likelieBt  places  wherein  to  look  for  inventive 
^naius  and  original  power ;  accordingly,  we  are  not 
sarpfised  to  hear  that  the  author  of  this  remarkable 
WDlame  is  an  American.  His  work  has  come  to 
oar  shores  recommended  by  success  upon  its  own ; 
and  that  soch  success  is  no  more  than  it  deserves 
^wa  will  undertake  tto  demonstrate  to  our  readers, 
before  we  put  the  finishing  point  to  our  note  of  ad- 
mirataon. 

First,  however,  and  by  way  of  getting  a  trouble- 

aome  duty  out  of  the  way  at  once,  we  must  qualify 

oar  eoming  praises,  by  a  light  and  wholesome  touch 

ef  censure.    This,  in  a  general  way,  and  without 

deaoending  into  a  specification  of  instances,  must 

be  held  to  apply  to  such  a  tale  as  the  '*  Black  Cat," 

which  is  impossible  and  revolting ;  to  such  an 

argument  as  "  Mesmeric  Revelation,"  which  far 

too  daringly  attempts  a  solution  of  that  deepest  of 

riddles,  the  nature  of  the  Deity  ;  to  such  a  dialogue 

as  "  Lionising,"  simply  foolish  ;  and  to  such  a 

juvenile  production  as  the  "  Fall  of  the  House  of 

Usher."    These,  though  not  without  their  own 

flashes  of  genius,  might  have  been   omitted  to 

great  advantage ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  volume, 

acute,  interesting,  and  graphic,  would  then  have 

stood  consistent  with  itself-~to/u5,  teres,  atque  ro- 

tundut. 

Induction,  and  a  microscopic  power  of  analysis, 
seem  to  be  the  pervading  characteristics  of  the  mind 
of  Edgar  Poe.  Put  him  on  any  trajl ,  and  he  traces 
it  as  keenly  as  a  Blackfoot  or  Ojibbeway ;  give 
him  any  clue,  and  he  unravels  the  whole  web  of 
mystery :  never  was  bloodhound  more  sagacious  in 
■eentmg  out  a  murderer :  nor  CEdipus  hhnself 
more  shrewd  in  solving  an  enigma.  He  would 
make  a  famous  transatlantic  Yidocq,  and  is  capable 
of  more  address  and  exploit  than  a  Fouch^  ;  he 
has  all  his  wits  about  him  ready  for  use,  and  could 
<^nily  investigate  the  bursting  of  a  bomb-shell ; 
he  is  a  hound  never  at  fault,  a  moral  tight-rope 
dancer  never  thrown  from  his  equilibrium  ;  a  close, 
keen  reasoner,  whom  no  sophistry  distracts — no- 
thing foreign  or  extraneous  diverts  him  from  his 
inouiry. 

But  it  is  Ihne  to  present  the  reader  with  speci- 
mens of  some  of  our  author's  peculiarities.  ' '  The 
Gold  Bug,"  a  strange  tale  of  treasure-seeking, 
foreibly  demonstrates  how  able  an  ally  Dr.  Young 
and  M.  Champollion  would  have  found  in  Edgar 
Poe,  whilst  engaged  in  deciphering  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics. The  case  of  the  Rosetu  stone  is  ex- 
aeily  parallel  to  the  following  bit  of  ingenious  cal- 
ealation : 

***Bot  how  did  you  proceed  V  *I  held  the 
Tdlam  again  to  the  fire,  after  increasing  the  heat ; 

*  Usitin  Faiqttbar  Tapper.— X*.  Age» 


but  nothing  appeared.  I  now  thought  it  possible 
that  the  coating  of  dirt  might  have  something  to  d9 
with  the  failure ;  so  I  carefully  rinsed  the  parch- 
ment hy  pouring  warm  water  over  it,  and,  having 
done  this,  I  placed  it  in  a  tin  pan,  with  the  skoB 
downwards,  and  put  the  pan  upon  a  furnace  of 
lighted  charcoal.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  pan  hav- 
ing become  thoroughly  heated,!  removed  the  slip, 
and,  to  my  inexpressible  joy,  found  it  spotted,  in 
several  places,  with  what  appeared  to  be  figures 
arranged  in  lines.  Again  I  placed  it  in  the  pan, 
and  suffered  it  to  remain  another  minute.  Upon 
taking  it  off,  the  whole  was  just  as  you  see  it  now.' 
Here  Legrand,  having  re-heated  the  parchment, 
submitted  it  to  my  inspection.  The  following 
characters  were  rudely  traced,  in  a  red  tint,  be* 
tween  the  death*s-head  and  the  goat : 

63ttt305((6»;4826)4t.)4t);806»;48t8t60))85; 
lt(;:f»8t83(88)5*t;46(;88»96*?;8)*t(;4B5);5*tS: 

•t(;4956»2(5»--4)8t8»;406»286);)6t8)4tt;l(i9; 
"31;8:8tl;48t85;4)485t538806»81(j9;48;(88;4( 


t?34;48)4t;161;;l88;t?; 
***  But,*  said  1,1 


returning  him  the  slip,  *  I  am  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  Were  all  the  jewels 
of  Golconda  awaiting  me  upon  my  solution  of  this 
enigma,  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  should  be  unable  to 
earn  them.'  '  And  yet,'  said  Legrand, '  the  solu- 
tion is  by  no  means  so  difllcult  as  you  might  be  led 
to  imagine  from  the  first  hasty  inspection  of  the 
characters.  These  characters,  as  any  one  might 
readily  guess,  form  a  cipher — that  is  to  say,  they 
convey  a  meaning ;  but  then,  from  what  is  known 
of  Kidd,  I  could  not  suppose  him  capable  of  con- 
structing any  of  the  more  abstruse  cryptographs. 
I  made  up  ray  mind,  at  once,  that  this  was  of  a 
simple  species — such,  however,  as  would  appear, 
to  the  crude  intellect  of  the  sailor,  absolutely  inso- 
luble without  the  key.'  '  And  you  really  solved 
it  V  '  Readily ;  I  have  solvec)  others  of  an  abstruse- 
ness  ten  thousand  times  greater.'  " 

Thereafter,  at  too  much  length  for  our  columns, 
but  not  for  the  interest  of  mankind  at  large,  he 
reads  his  own  riddle.  Take,  again,  the  marvellous 
train  of  analytical  reasoning  whereby  he  arrivea  at 
truth  in  the  "  Rue  Morgue  Murders ;"  a  tale 
wherein  the  horror  of  the  incidents  is  overborne  by 
the  acoteness  of  the  arguments ;  and  is  introduced 
by  a  specimen  of  mind-reading  which  Dr.  Elliot- 
son's  Adolphe  or  Okey  might  vainly  attempt  to 
equal.  "  The  Mystery  of  A^irie  Roget"  is  similar 
in  keenness ;  and  to  us  at  least  the  only  mystery 
in  the  matter  now  is — ^why  was  not  the  "  dark 
sailor' '  apprehended  t  Additional  interest  is  given 
to  these  twin  tales  of  terror  from  their  historic 
truth ;  and  from  the  strange  fact  that  the  guesser's 
sagacity  has  anticipated  in  the  last  case  the  mur- 
deror's  confession. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  other  pages  equally  bright- 
ened by  genius,  while  they  are  untarnished  with 
the  droad  details  of  crime.  *'  A  Descent  into  the 
Maelstrom"  has  but  one  fault;  it  is  too  deliber- 
ate ;  there  is  too  little  in  it  of  the  rushing  havoc, 
the  awful  eddying  of  that  northern  sea's  black 
throat.  Still  there  is  magnificent  writing  in  the 
tale ;  and  a  touch  is  given  below  of  our  author's 
peculiar  presence  of  mind,  which  would  stand  him 
in  good  stead  on  a  banrel  of  ignited  gunpowder : 

'*  As  I  felt  the  sickening  sweep  of  the  descent, 
I  had  instinctively  tightened  my  hold  upon  the 
banrel,  and  closed  my  eyes.  For  some  seconds  I 
dared  not  open  them — while  1  expected  instant 
destruction,  and  wondered  that  I  was  not  already 
iu  my  death-struggles  with  the  water.    But  mo- . 
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ment  ailer  moment  elapsed.  I  still  lived.  The 
sense  of  falling  had  ceased  ;  and  the  motion  of  the 
Tessel  seemed  much  as  it  had  heen  before,  while 
in  the  belt  of  foam,  with  the  exception  that  she 
now  lay  more  along.  I  took  courage,  and  looked 
once  again  upon  the  scene.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  sensations  of  awe,  horror,  and  admiration  with 
which  I  gazed  about  me.  The  boat  appeared  to 
be  hanging,  as  if  by  magic,  midway  down,  upon 
the  interior  surface  of  a  funnel,  vajst  in  circumfer- 
ence, prodigious  in  depth,  and  whose  perfectly 
smooth  sides  nnight  have  been  mistaken  for  ebony, 
but  for  the  bewildering  rapidity  with  which  they 
spun  around,  and  for  the  gleaming  and  ghastly 
radiance  they  shot  forth,  as  the  rays  of  the  full 
moon,  from  that  circular  rift  amid  the  clouds 
which  I  have  already  described,  streamed  in  a 
flood  of  golden  glory  along  the  black  walls,  and 
far  away  down  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
abyss.  At  first  I  was  too  much  confused  to  ob- 
serve an3rthing  accurately.  The  general  burst  of 
terrific  grandeur  was  all  that  I  beheld.  When  I 
recovered  myself  a  little,  however,  my  gaze  fell 
instinctively  downward.  In  this  direction  I  was 
able  to  obtain  an  unobstructed  view  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  smack  hung  on  the  inclined  sur- 
face of  the  pool.  She  was  quite  upon  an  even 
keel — that  is  to  say,  her  deck  lay  in  a  plane  par- 
^  all  el  with  that  of  the  water — ^but  this  latter  sloped 
"  at  an  angle  of  more  than  forty-five  degrees,  so 
that  we  seemed  to  be  lying  upon  our  beam-ends. 
I  could  not  help  observing,  nevertheless,  that  I 
had  scarcely  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  my  hold 
and  footing  in  this  situation  than  if  we  had  been 
upon  a  dead  level ;  and  this,  I  suppose,  was  owing 
to  the  speed  at  which  we  revolved.  The  rays  of 
the  moon  seemed  to  search  the  very  bottom  of  the 
profound  gulf;  but  still  I  could  make  out  nothing 
distinctly,  on  account  of  a  thick  mist  in  which 
everything  there  was  enveloped,  and  over  which 
there  hung  a  magnificent  rainbow,  like  that  narrow 
and  tottering  bridge  which  Mussulmen  say  is  the 
only  pathway  between  time  and  eternity.  This 
mist,  or  spray,  was  no  doubt  occasioned  by  the 
clashing  of  the  great  walls  of  the  funnel,  as  they 
all  met  together  at  the  bottom — ^but  the  yell  that 
went  up  to  the  heavens  from  out  that  mist,  I  dare 
not  attempt  to  describe.  Our  first  slide  into  the 
abyss  itself,  from  the  belt  of  foam  above,  had  car- 
ried us  a  great  distance  down  the  slope ;  but  our 
farther  descent  was  by  no  means  proportionate. 
Round  and  round  we  swept — not  by  any  uniform 
movement — but  in  dizzying  swings  and  jerks,  that 
sent  us  sometimes  only  a  few  hundred  yards — 
sometimes  nearly  the  complete  circuit  of  the  whirl. 
Our  progress  downward,  at  each  revolution,  was 
slow,  but  very  perceptible.  Looking  about  me 
upon  the  wide  waste  of  liquid  ebony  on  which  we 
were  thus  borne,  1  perceived  that  our  boat  was  not 
the  only  object  in  the  embrace  of  the  whirl.  Both 
above  and  below  us  were  visible  fragments  of  ves- 
sels, large  masses  of  building-timber  and  trunks 
of  trees,  with  many  smaller  articles,  such  as  pieces 
of  house-furniture,  broken  boxes,  barrels  and 
staves.  I  have  already  described  the  unnatural 
curiosity  which  had  taken  the  place  of  my  original 
terrors.  It  appeared  to  grow  upon  me  as  I  drew 
nearer  and  nearer  to  my  dreadful  doom.  I  now 
began  to  watch,  with  a  strange  interest,  the  nu- 
merous things  that  floated  in  our  company.  I 
must  have  been  delirious — for  I  even  sought 
amusement  in  speculating  upon  the  relative  veloci- 
ties of  their  several  descents  toward  the  foam 


below.    'This  fir-tree,'  I  foun^  myself  at  qm 
time  saying, '  wOI  certainly  be  the  next  thins  that 
takes  the  awful  plunge  and  disappears,' — and  thes 
I  was  disappointed  to  find   that  the  wreck  of  a 
Dutch  merchant-ship  overtook  it  and  went  down 
before.    At  length,  after  making  several  gaeases 
of  this  nature,  and  being  deceivM  in  aD— mis  fact 
— the  fact  of  my  invariable  miscalculation — set  me 
upon  a  train  of  reflection   that  made  my  limbs 
again  tremble,  and  my  heart  beat  heavily  onee 
more.    It  was  not  a  new  terror  that  thus  aiSecled 
me,  but  the  dawn  of  a  more  exciting  hope.    This 
hope  arose  partly  from  memory,  and  partly  from 
present  observation.    I  called  to  mind  the  great 
variety  of  buoyant  matter  that  strewed  the  coast 
of  Lofoden,  having  been  absorbed  and  then  throws 
forth  by  the  Moskoe-strom.    By  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  articles  were  shattered  in  the  most 
extraordinary  way — so  chafed  and   roaghened  as 
to  have  the  appearance  of  being  stuck  full  of  splin- 
ters— but  then  I  distinctly  recollected  that  there 
were  some  of  them  which  were  not  disfigured  at 
all.    Now  I  could  not  account  for  this  dififeieoee 
except  by  supposing  that  the  roughened  fiagmeati 
were  the  only  ones  which   had  been   completely 
absorbed — that  the  others  had  entered  the  whirl  at 
so  late  a  period  of  the  tide,  or,  for  some  icasoa, 
had  descended  so  slowly  aAer  entering,  that  they 
did  not  reach  the  bottom  before  the  return  of  the 
flood  came,  or  of  the  ebb,  as  the  case  might  be.    I 
conceived  it  possible,  in  cither  instance,  that  they 
might  thus  be  whirled  op  again  to  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  without  undergoing  Uie  fate  of  those  which 
had  been  drawn  in  more  early,  or  absorbed  more 
rapidly.    I  made,  also,  three  important  observa- 
tions.   The  first  was,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
larger  the  bodies  were,  the  more  rapid  their  de- 
scent— the  second,  that,  between  two  masses  of 
equal  extent,  the  one  spherical,  and  the  other  of 
any  other  shape,  the  superiority  in  speed  of  desoest 
was  with  the  sphere— the  thirf,  that  between  two 
masses  of  equal  size,  the  one  cylindrical,  and  the 
other  of  any  other   shape,  the  cylinder  was  ab- 
sorbed the  more  slowly.    Since  my  escape,  I  have 
had  several  conversations  on  this  subject  with  aa 
old  schoolmaster  of  the  district ;  and  it  was  freo 
him  that  I  learned  the  use  of  the  word  *  cylinder' 
and  '  sphere.'     He  explained  to  me— althoogh  I 
have  forgotten  the  explanation — how  what  1  ob- 
served was,  in  fact,  the  natural  consequence  of  die 
forms  of  the  floating  fragments — and  showed  me 
how  it  happened  that  a  cylinder,  swimming  is  * 
vortex,  oflTered  more  resistance  to  its  suction,  and 
was  drawn  in  with  greater  diflUculty,  than  u 
equally  bulky  body  of  any  form  whatever.    There 
was  one  startling  circumstance  which  went  a  great 
way  in  enforcing  these  observations,  and  rendeiiog 
me  anxious  to  turn  them  to  account,  and  this  waa 
that,  at  every  revolution,  we  passed  sometbiDg 
like  a  barrel,  or  else  the  yard  or  the  mast  of  a  Tea- 
sel, while  many  of  these  things,  which  hsd  beea 
on  OUT  level  when  I  first  opened  my  eyes  opoo  tba 
wonders  of  the  whirlpool,  were  now  high  op  abo« 
us,  and  seemed  to  have  moved  buf  little  from  their 
original  station.    I  no  longer  hesitated  what  to  do. 
I  resolved  to  lash  myself  securely  to  the  vatit* 
cask  upon  which  I  now  held,  to  cut  it  loose  fron 
the  counter,  and  to  throw  myself  with  it  into  tha 
water.      I   attracted    my  brother's    attentioo  bf 
signs,  pointed  to  the  floating  barrels  that  caaie 
near  us,  and  did  everything  in  my  power  to  ntfk* 
him  understand  what  I  was  about  to  do.    I  thooghl 
at  length  that  he  comprehended  my  design— bsti 
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whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  he  shook  his 
head  de8pairingl3r,  and  refused  to  moTe  from  his 
station    by    the  ring-bolt.    It   was  impossible,  to 
reach  him  ;   the  emergency  admitted  of  no  delay  ; 
and   so,  with  a  bitter  struggle,  I  resigned  him  to 
his  fate,  fastened  myself  to  the  cask  by  means  of 
the  lashingB  which  secured  it  to  the  counter,  and 
precipitated   myself  with  it  into  the  sea,  without 
another    moment's  hesitation.      The    result  was 
jirecisely  what  I  had  ho{)ed  it  might  be.     As  it  is 
myself  who  now  tells  this  tale— as  you  see  that  I 
did  escape — and  as  you  are  already  in  possession 
of  the  mode  in  which  this  escape  was  effected,  and 
must  therefore  anticipate  all  that  I  have  farther  to 
say,  I  will  bring  my  story  quickly  to  conclusion. 
It  might  have  been  an  hour,  or  thereabout,  afler 
my  quittinff  the  smack,  when,  having  descended 
to  a  vast   distance  beneath  me,  it  mw^e  three  or 
four  wUd  gyrations  in  rapid  succession,  and,  bear- 
ing my  loved  brother  with  it,  plunged  headlong,  at 
ODce  and  forever,  into  the  chaos  of  foam  below. 
The    barrel  to  which  I  was  attached   sunk  very 
little   farther  than  half  the  distance  between  the 
bottom  of  the  gulf  and  the  spot  at  which  I  leaped 
orerboardy  before  a  great  change  took  place  in  the 
character  of  the  whirlpool.    The  slope  of  the  sides 
of  the  vast  funnel  became  momently  less  and  less 
steep,  the  gyrations  of  the  whirl  grew  gradually 
less  and  less  violent.'   By  degrees,  the  froth  and 
the  rainbow  disappeared,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
gulf  seemed  slowly  to  uprise.    The  sky  was  clear, 
the  winds  had  gone  down,  and  the  full  moon  was 
setting  radiantly  in  the  west,  when  I  found  myself 
on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  in  full  view  of  the 
shores  of  Lofoden,  and  above  the  spot  where  the 
pool  of  Moskoe-strom  had  been.' " 

The  ••  Conversation  between  Eiros  and  Char- 
mion"  is  full  of  terror  and  instruction  ;  true  tophi- 
losphy  and  to  holy  writ,  it  details  the  probable 
mode  of  the  final  conflagration : 

*'  That  material  injury  to  our  globe  or  to  its  in- 
habitants would  result  from  the  apprehended  con- 
tact, was  an  opinion  which   hourly  lost  ground 
among  the  wise ;  and  the  wise  were  now  freely 
permitted  to  rule  the  reason  and  the  fancy  of  the 
crowd.     It  was  demonstrated,  that  the  density  of 
the  comet's  nucleus  was  far  less  than  that  of  our 
rarest  gna  ;  and  the  harmless  passage  of  a  similar 
visitor  among  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  was  a  point 
strongly  insisted  upon,  and  which  served  greatly 
to  allay  terror.     Theologists,  with  an  earnestness 
fear  enkindled,  dwelt  upon  the  biblical  prophecies, 
and  expounded  them  to  the  people  with  a  direct- 
ness and  simplicity  of  which  no  previous  instance 
had  been  known.     That  the  final  destruction  of  the 
earth  must  be  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  fire, 
was  urged  with  a  spirit  that  enforced  everywhere 
conviction ;  and  that  the  comets  were  of  no  fiery 
nature  (as  all  men  now  knew)  was  a  truth  which 
relieved  all,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  appre- 
hension of  the  great  calamity  foretold.     It  is  notice- 
able that  the  popular  prejudices  and  vulgar  errors 
in  regard  to  pestilences  and  wars^-errors  which 
were  wont  to  prevail  upon  every  appearance  of  a 
comet — were  now  altogether  unknown.     As  if  by 
some  sudden  convulsive  exertion,  reason   had  at 
once  hurled  superstition  from   her  throne.     The 
feeblest  intellect  had  derived  vigor  from  excessive 
interest.     What  minor  evils  might  arise  from  the 
contact  were  points  of  elaborate  question.     The 
learned  spoke  of  slight  geological  disturbances,  of 
piobable  alterations  in  climate,  and  consequently 


in  vegetation ;  of  possiUe  magnetic  and  electric 
influences.  Many  held  that  no  visible  or  percep- 
tible eflfect  would  in  any  manner  be  produced. 
While  such  discussions  were  going  on,  their  subject 
gradually  approached,  growing  larger  in  apparent 
diameter,  and  of  a  more  brilliant  lustre.  Mankind 
grew  paler  as  it  came.  All  human  operations 
were  suspended.  There  was  an  epoch  in  the  course 
of  the  general  sentiment  when  the  comet  had  at- 
tained, at  length,  a  size  surpassing  that  of  any 
previously  recorded  visitation.  The  people  now, 
dismissing  any  lingering  hope  that  the  astronomers 
were  wrong,  experienced  all  the  certainty  of  evil. 
The  chimerical  aspect  of  their  terror  was  gone. 
The  hearts  of  the  stoutest  of  our  race  beat  violently 
within  their  bosoms.  A  very  few  days  sufficed, 
however,  to  mer^e  even  such  feelings  in  sentiments 
more  unendurable.  We  could  no  longer  apply  to 
the  strange  orb  any  accustomed  thoughts.  Its  his- 
torical attributes  had  disappeared.  It  oppressed  us 
with  a  hideous  novelty  of  emotion.  We  saw  it  not 
as  an  astronomical  phenomenon  in  the  heavens,  but 
as  an  incubus  upon  our  hearts,  and  a  shadow  upon 
our  brains.  It  had  taken,  with  inconceivable  ra- 
pidity, the  character  of  a  gigantic  mantle  of  rare 
flame,  extending  from  horizon  to  horizon.  Yet  a 
day,  and  men  breathed  with  greater  freedom.  It 
was  clear  that  we  were  already  within  the  influence 
of  the  comet ;  yet  we  lived.  We  even  felt  an  un- 
usual elasticity  of  frame  and  vivacity  of  mind. 
The  exceeding  tenuity  of  the  object  of  our  dread 
was  apparent ;  for  all  heavenly  objects  were  plainly 
visible  through  it.  Meantime,  our  vegetation  had 
perceptibly  altered  ;  and  we  gained  faith,  from  this 
predicted  circumstance,  in  the  foresight  of  the  wise. 
A  wild  luxuriance  of  foliage,  utterly  unknown  be- 
fore, burst  out  upon  every  vegetable  thing.  Yet 
another  day — and  the  evil  was  not  altogether  upon 
us.  It  was  now  evident  that  its  nucleus  would  first 
reach  us.  A  wild  change  had  come  over  all  men ; 
and  the  first  sense  of  pain  was  the  wild  signal  for 
general  lamentation  and  horror.  This  first  sense 
of  pain  lay  in  a  rigorous  constrictibn  of  the  breast 
and  longs,  and  an  insuflferable  dryness  of  the  skin. 
It  could  not  be  denied  that  our  atmosphere  was 
radically  affected ;  the  conformation  of  this  atmos- 
phere, and  the  possible  modifications  to  which  it 
might  be  subjected,  were  now  the  topics  of  discus- 
sion. The  result  of  investigation  sent  an  electric 
thrill  of  the  intensest  terror  through  the  universal 
heart  of  man.  It  had  been  long  known  that  the 
air  which  encircled  us  was  a  compound  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  gases,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-one 
measures  of  oxygen,  and  seventy-nine  of  nitrogen, 
in  every  one  hundred  of  the  atmosphere.  Oxygen, 
which  was  the  principle  of  combustion,  and  the 
vehicle  of  heat,  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
support  of  animal  life,  and  was  the  most  powerful 
and  energetic  agent  in  nature.  Nitrogen,  on  the 
contrary,  was  incapable  of  supporting  either  animal 
life  or  flame.  An  unnatural  excess  of  oxygen 
would  result,  it  had  been  ascertained,  in  just  such 
an  elevation  of  the  animal  spirits  as  we  had  latterly- 
experienced.  It  was  the  pursuit,  the  extension  of 
the  idea,  which  had  engendered  awe.  What  would! 
be  the  result  of  a  total  extraction  of  the  nitrogen  t' 
A  combustion  irresistible,  all-devouring,  omnipre- 
valent,  immediate ; — the  entire  fulfilment,  in  all) 
their  minute  and  terrible  details,  of  the  fiery  andl 
horror-inspiring  denunciations  of  the  prophecies  of* 
the  holy  book." 
If  the  Vestiges  of  Creation  have  obtained  so  mnchi 
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calebrity  from  attempting  to  show  and  explain  to 
mankind  the  beginning  of  things,  we  maj  surely 
anticipate  fame  foi  the  anthor  who  has  thus,  in  a 
like  philosophizing  excursus,  depicted  to  us  their 
ending,  i 

Let  us,  in  conclusion,  draw  the  reader's  attention 
to  the  only  piece  of  Poe-try — (the  pun  is  quite  ir- 
resistible)— wherewith  Mr.  Poe  has  favored  us  in 
this  book.  It  occurs  in  the  otherwise  condemned 
tale  of  **  Usher ;"  and  not  only  half  redeems  that 
ill-considered  production,  but  makes  us  wish  for 
many  more  such  staves.  Its  title  is  the  "  Haunted 
Palace,'*  and  it  purports  to  be  a  madman's  rhapsody 
on  his  own  mind  : 

*'  In  the  greenest  of  our  Yalleys, 

By  good  angels  tenanted, 
Once  a  fair  and  stately  palace — 

Radiant  palace — ^reaied  its  head. 
In  the  monarch  Thought's  dominion 

It  stood  there ! 
Never  seraph  spread  a  pinion 

Over  fabric  half  so  fair. 

^     Banners  yellow,  glorious,  golden, 

On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow— « 
(This,  all  this,  was  in  the  olden 

Time  long  ago ;) 
And  every  genie  air  that  dallied, 

In  that  sweet  day. 
Along  the  ramparts  plumed  and  pallid, 

A  winged  odor  went  away. 

Wanderers  in  that  happy  valley 

Through  two  luminous  windows  saw 
Spirits  moving  musically 

To  a  lute's  well-tuned  law. 
Round  about  a  throne,  where  sitting 

(Porphyrogene !) 
In  state  his  glory  well  befitting. 

The  ruler  of  the  realm  was  seen. 

And  all  with  pearl  and  ruby  glowing 

Was  the  fair  palace-door, 
Through  which  came  flowing,  flowing,  flowing. 

And  sparkling  evermore,  ^ 

A  troop  of  Echoes,  Whose  sweet  duty 

Was  but  to  sing, 
In  voices  of  surpassing  beauty. 

The  wit  and  wisdom  of  their  king. 

But  evil  things,  in  robes  of  sorrow, 

Assailed  the  monarch's  high  estate.; 
(Ah,  let  us  mourn,  for  never  morrow 

Shall  dawn  upon  him,  desolate !) 
And  round  about  his  home  the  glory 

That  blushed  and  bloomed. 
Is  but  a  dim-remembered  story 

Of  the  old  time  entombed. 

And  travellers  now  within  that  valley, 

Through  the  red-litten  windows,  see 
Vast  forms  that  move  fantastically  ; 

To  a  discordant  melody ;  '■ 

While,  like  a  rapid  ghastly  river,  i 

Through  the  pale  door, 
A  hideous  throng  rush  out  forever, 

And  laugh — ^but  smile  no  more!" 

After  perusing  these  extracts,  and  our  own 
thonest  verdict  of  the  book,  we  are  sure  that  our 
•readers  will  not  long  be  strangers  to  the  Tales  of 
l^dgar  Poe. 


TOO  MODBST  BY  HALF. 

Thi  great  faolt  of  yoang  Ireland  is  tint  he  m 
too  Inodest.  He  wants  self-reliance.  His  depen- 
dencies for  his  dearest  vindictive  objects  are  never 
on  his  own  powers.  He  does  not  pUy  the  bng- 
(rart  on  his  own  account,  he  brags  of  foieignen. 
He  is  like  a  woman  who  threatens  yoa  with  what 
this  man  or  that  man  will  do  to  yon. 

One  time  Prince  Joinville  was  to  make  minced 
meat  of  us.  Thirty  thousand  Frenchmen  thrown 
on  the  Irish  coast  were  to  expel  the  Saxon  invad- 
ers. Now  how  excessively  modest  it  is  in  an  op- 
pressed nation  of  eight  brave  millions  to  hold 
thirty  thousand  foreigners  essential,  indispeoMfaJe 
to  her  liberation ! 

Next,  Brother  Jonathan  was  looked  to  as  the 
avenger,  and  Ireland's  battle  was  to  be  fought  in 
Oregon.  Again  this  is  modest  to  the  mahu  vudof^ 
for  if  any  other  third  of  the  kingdom  reauy  felt 
that  it  had  a  just  cause  and  a  tattle  to  fight,  it 
would  full  surely  fight  its  battle  nearer  home,  and 
fight  it  with  its  own  hands,  and  trusting  only  to 
its  own  right  and  might.  Hampden  and  C/oib- 
well  did  not  look  to  foreigners  to  champion  their 
cause. 

The  Sikhs  have  been  the  last  hope  of  too  modeat 
Young  Ireland.  The  Nation  sees  them  sweeping 
us  out  of  India  with  200,000  blazing  soymitars; 
but,  unfortunately  for  this  cheering  and  eoooarag* 
ing  view,  it  was  hardly  published  before  the  ani- 
val  of  the  news  of  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
enemy,  whose  blazing  scymitars  are  pawned  fiir 
the  expenses  of  the  war —  \ 

"  From  the  whole  facts,  toe  arrive  at  tie  amcbt' 
sion^  that  the  hopes  of  the  invading  army  are  now 
very  low,  and  are  wearing  lower  every  day — that 
Sir  H.  Hardinge  and  Sir  C.  Napier  will  probably 
never  meet — and  that,  if  the  people  of  LeJwre  and 
the  *  protected*  states  on  the  Mndoo  side  of  the  river 
make  good  use  of  their  time,  and  have  ordinary  sa- 
gacity to  see  the  value  of  union  and  cooperation  at 
such  a  crisis,  the  game  is  in  their  hands — that  the 
whole  Moslem  population  of  Northern  India,  who 
are  only  waiting  for  the  first  reverse  that  befalls 
the  British  arms  to  raise  the  cry  of  DeenI  Been! 
— the  Faith  !  the  Faith !— end  fall  upon  their  op- 
pressors with  all  the  fury  of  vengeance  hoarded 
well  for  thirty  years,  will  clear  the  way  to  Bengal 
with  200,000  blazing  scymitars ;  that  ere  twelve 
months  shall  have  gone  round,  not  the  Sutleioaly, 
but  the  Jumna,  and  possibly  the  verv  Ganges 
shall  no  longer  he  overshadowed  by  the  roiber-strnd' 
ard  of  the  tyrants  of  Southern  Asia;  and  that  tke 
blood  stained  company — the  plagues  of  the  East— 
the  plunderers  of  Hyderabad — the  sconrge  of  the 
Carnatic — and  the  poisoners  of  China,  may  begin 
to  set  their  house  in  order  at  Calcutta.  Allah  B^ 
mallah!    God  is  great — Amen  and  Amen." 

How  really  poor  in  spirit  is  all  this  vicarious  voa- 
geance. 

It  was  sung  of  a  certain  Jacobin  worthy,  that 

He  fled  full  soon 
On  the  1st  of  June 
But  he  bade  the  rest  keep  fighting. 

Young  Ireland  bids  the  rest  keep  fighting,  not 
having  fled,  indeed,  for  he  has  not  taken  the  fiekl. 
He  is  marvellously  strong,  nothing  can  resist  hiiOf 
and  yet  he  unaccountably  submits  to  what  he  icp- 
resents  as  the  most  intolerable  tyranny,  and  con- 
tents himself  with  calling  on  foreigners  to  go  to 
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war  for  him,  or  on  ladians  to  revolt,  "  if  they  have 
the  ordinary  sagacity  to  see  the  value  of  union  and 
cooperation  at  such  a  erisis." 

Young  Ireland  is  quite  right  in  not  playing  the 
lehel,  but  Toung  Ireland  should  not  talk  the  rebel 
which  it  does  not  play.  The  dialogue  without  the 
action  has  the  most  abasinff  effect.  It  is  too  ob- 
tmaively  '*  making  the  '  dare  not'  wait  upon  '  I 
would/  like  the  poor  cat  in  the  adage." 

Ireland  has  many  grievances,  but  none  worth 
bloodshed ;  she  has  many  claims,  but  none  to  be 
advanced  by  bloodshed,  or  the  diabolicd  desire  for 
it  without  the  daring  to  share  in  the  peril.  The 
redress  of  old  Ireland's  wrongs  will  coine  in  due 
coarse  if  the  mahts  pud&r  of  Young  Ireland  do  not 
unfortunately  excite  feelings  calculated  to  retard 
it.  Young  Ireland  only  wants  a  little  manly  pride. 
He  must  not  be  always  exaggerating  and  enlarg- 
ing on  his  sores.  He  must  not  make  out  his  case 
worse  than  it  is,  so  as  to  make  it  recreancy  to  bear 
it  while  he  is  bragging  of  his  potency.  He  must 
not  count,  too,  upon  the  alms  of  foreign  valor  for 
his  deliverance.  There  is  no  case,  no  occasion 
whatever  for  valor,  foreign  or  indigenous.  Noth- 
ing is  wanted  and  wanting  but  a  little  good  sense 
and  right  spirit.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with 
blazing  scymitars — no,  nor  with  blazing  shilelaghs 
either,  things  much  apter  for  combustion  and 
broil. 

Let  there  be  an  end  of  the  foreign  look-out  for 
mischief  to  England,  and  let  your  hopes  live  on 
your  own  means,  not  on  the  hup-de-mer  Joinville 
one  day,  and  a  lion  of  Lahore  another  who  turns 
out  to  be  pared  of  his  claws  by  the  next  advices. 
As  the  ly>mely  old  proverb  says,  "  Let  every  her- 
ring hang  by  its  own  head,  and  every  tub  stand  on 
its  own  bottom,"  and  let  Young  Ireland  pluck  up 
a  little  of  the  honest  pride  of  Independence-— inde- 
pendence of  foreign  aid,  and  self-reliance  on  righ- 
teous means  righteously  directed. — Examiner ^  4 
AprU, 

From  the  Ath0o«in. 
A  Sketch  of  the  Life,  and  tome  Account  of  the 
Writings,  of  the  late  Dr,  James  Johnson.    By 
his  Son,  H.  J.  Johnson.    Highley. 

This  Memoir  of  an  excellent  man,  the  founder 
and  editor  of  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Review,  is 
equally  interesting  and  instructive.  It  oflfers  an- 
other proof  how,  by  earnest  talent,  it  is  possible 
for  a  mind  under  difficulties  to  win  for  itself  an 
eminent  position  in  letters  and  science.  Dr.  John- 
son (or  rather  Johnstone)  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
the  youngest  son  of  a  small  farmer.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  grammar  school  of  Ballindernr,  and, 
at  fifteen,  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon-apothecaiy. 
At  nineteen  he  came  to  London,  vrithout  money  or 
friends;  where,  however,  he  acquired  a  situation 
with  an  apothecary,  and,  by  hard  study  and  irreg- 
ular attendance  on  lectures  in  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery, contrived  to  pass  Surgeons'  HaJl  in  1798. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  surgeonVmate 
in  the  navy.  In  the  Caroline  he  made  a  voyage  to 
India  and  China,  and  in  1807  published  particulars 
of  it,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Oriental  Voyager." 
This  work  was  followed  by  others,  many  of  which 
have  been  from  time  to  time  noticed  in  the  Athe- 
mernn.  In  1814  he  served  with  the  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence, in  the  Impregnable,  and  secured  the  friend- 
ship of  the  future  monarch,  on  whose  accession 
Dr.  Johnson  was  appointed  Physician-Extraordina- 
ry  to  the  king.    It  was  in  1816  that  the  Medico- 


Owrvargicdl  Joumd  appeared,  in  a  monthly  fos: 
in  1819  Dr.  Johnson  changed  it  to  a  quarterly,  Bd 
gave  it  the  character  and  name  of  a  review ;  in  the 
next  year  the  system  of  analysis  was  adopted,  for 
which  the  work  became  remarkable.  He  contin- 
ued to  edit  this  periodical  till  October,  1844.  His 
biographer  remarks,  that 

<*  To  settle,  in  the  capital,  and  to  publish  the 
Journal  were  simultaneous  events.  It  was  on  that 
Journal  he  relied,  to  procure  for  him  a  position  in 
London,  practice,  reputation,  everything.  A  man 
who  could  make  so  bold  a  venture  would  not  be 
likely  to  flinch  in  the  conducting  of  it.  Nor  did 
he.  Early  tastes,  a  lively  fancy,  an  enthusiastic 
temperament,  the  prize  in  front,  the  abyss  behind, 
stimulated  to  the  utmost  his  natural  industry.  So 
ready  was  his  pen,  that  he  rarely  or  never  read  the 
copy  of  his  articles  before  they  went  to  press — so 
accurate,  that  the  cost  of  corrections  ailer  their  re- 
turn seldom  exceeded  a  few  shillings  a  quarter — 
so  easy  and  so  vigorous,  that  never  has  there  been 
a  Journal  less  infected  with  dulness.  Yet  facility 
of  composition  was,  in  his  case,  the  reverse  of  co- 
piousness of  words,  for  terseness  and  conciseness 
stamped  every  line.  But,  whatever  his  literary 
powers,  a  wonc  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review,  a  work,  be  it  recollected,  es- 
sentially analytical,  could  not  have  been  conducted  * 
as  he  conducted  it,  for  thirty  years,  without  a  qual- 
ity that  has  been  found  in  the  greatest  men,  and 
seems  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  great- 
est actions.  That  quality  is  jmnctvaUly.  It  was 
Dr.  Johnson's  motto  and  his  practice — ^it  entered 
into  everything  that  he  did,  little  or  great,  bodily 
or  mental.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  he  was  not  punc- 
tual, for  he  was  always  rather  before  his  time  than 
after  it.  He  calculated  the  pages  which  must  be 
written  daily  to  secure  the  due  publication  of  the 
Journal.  That  number  he  made  it  a  point  of  con- 
science to  write,  before  he  retired  to  bed.  Weary 
or  not,  ailing  or  weak,  in  or  out  of  spirits,  what 
was  to  be  writ  was  writ.  If  practice  did  not 
press,  and  he  had  leisure  time,  he  anticipated  the 
future,  and  wrote  far  in  advance.  His  tours  of 
health,  which  he  commenced  early  and  continued 
almost  to  the  last,  were  fairly  won  by  work  before- 
hand. He  never  set  out  without  leaving  the  Jour- 
nal in  readiness,  so  far  as  writing  went,  for  the 
next  quarter-day.  For  ten  or  twelve  years  almost 
every  article  was  written  by  himself,  a  circum- 
stance, we  imagine,  unexampled  in  periodical  lite- 
rature. *  *  His  industry,  indeed,  was  not  only 
indomitable,  but  it  can  have  rarely  been  surpassed. 
He  conducted  the  Journal,  built  up  an  extensive 
private  practice,  read  all  that  was  worth  reading  in 
medical,  not  a  little  in  classical,  and  extensively  in 
general  literature,  composed,  at  short  intervals,  s 
series  of  popular  works  of  by  no  means  inconsid- 
erable bulk,  revised  new  editions  of  former  ones, 
and  took  his  annual  tours  of  two  or  three  months' 
duration.  To  effect  this,  there  must  be  natural 
ability  as  well  as  industry,  the  power  to  do  a  thing 
quickly  and  well,  with  the  resolution  to  do  it  puno- 
tuaUv." 

We  cannot  close  this  brief  notice  without  anoth- 
er instructive  extract ;  in  illustration  of  which  we 
could  record  anecdotes,  the  truth  of  which  we  hap- 

Sen  to  know,  through  channels  that  '*  The  Doctor'* 
ttle  dreamed  of,  tor  there  was  no  ostentation  ui 
his  liberality. 

''  Many  who  are  not  bom  to  fortune,  and  acquire 
money  by  their  own  exertions,  display  a  love  of  it, 
which  lapses  into  avarice  or  pusimony.    Su«^ 
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tvA  not  the  case  with  Dr.  Johnson.  Liberality 
was  a  prominent  feature  of  his  character,  and  was 
stamped  in  every  thought  and  act.  It  was  not 
merely  that  he  did  not  amass  wealth  with  greedi- 
ness, and  hoard  it  with  tenacity — he  was  liberal  in 
money-matters,  liberal  in  sentiment,  liberal  in 
every  relation  of  life.  This  is  that  genuine  liber- 
ality so  rarely  met  with  in  the  world.  Iq  the  prao* 
tice  of  his  profession  it  was  carried  to  a  blamable 
extent.  To  refuse  to  wring,  in  sickness,  their 
hard  earnings  from  the  indigent — to  spare  the 
blush,  whilst  we  also  spare  the  purse  of  decent 
poverty — to  consult  with  considerate  kindness  the 
means  of  those  whose  lot  is  to  sustain  that  hardest 
of  struggles,  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  position 
in  society  with  very  inadequate  resources — to  lend 
the  helping  hand  to  the  infirm  of  our  own  bod^ — 
these  are  the  privileges  of  the  medical  profession, 
which  constitute  its  proudest  boast,  and  will,  we 
trust,  be  its  unvarying  practice." 

Such  an  example  of  integrity,  perseverance  and 
liberality  cannot  fail  of  being  beneficial.  The  brief 
record  before  us  is  marked  by  good  taste,  good 
feeling  and  judgment. 


From  the  New  York  Tribune. 

headley's  napoleon.* 

Mr.  Headley  opens  his  book  by  saying : 
"  Perhaps  there  is  no  greater  example  of  the 
control  English  literature  and  English  criticism 
exert  over  public  opinion  in  the  country,  than  the 
views  they  have  impressed  upon  it  respecting 
Bonaparte.  With  Wordsworth,  Soothey,  and 
Byron,  in  poetry,  and  Scott,  and  Alison,  and  the 
English  Reviews,  in  prose,  all  making  him  a 
monster  in  cruelty  and  selfishness ;  even  though 
he  might  be  an  angel  in  genius ;  we  have,  without 
scruple,  adopted  the  same  sentiments,  and  set  him 
down  as  a  scourge  of  his  race." 

Is  this  anything  like  the  truth  ?  Who  are  the 
*'toe"  who  have  adopted  without  thought  the 
sentiment  of  British  historians,  and  set  down  Bo- 
naparte "  as  a  scourge  of  his  race?"  The  "we" 
here  is  obviously  intended  to  imply  the  American 
people.  But  do  our  people,  or  any  overwhelming 
majority  of  them,  cherish  such  sentiments?  So 
far  from  it  is  the  fact  that  we  are  confident  two 
thirds  of  all  the  people  of  this  country  rather  ad- 
mire than  execrate  Napoleon,  and  deplore  his 
downfall.  The  spirit  of  our  popular  oratory,  our 
public  press,  inclines  far  more  to  justify  and  laud 
than  to  blacken  and  defame  Napoleon.  Ask  the 
next  ten  men  you  meet  what  they  think  of  him, 
and  see  if  half  of  them  do  not  express  more  of 
sympathy  than  of  censure.  Napoleon,  as  Emer- 
son has  well  said,  is  the  hero  of  democracy^that 
is,  of  that  democracy  which  exacts  the  su- 
premacy nf  the  numerical  majority  and  the 
preponderating  physical  force,  regaraless  of  in- 
tellectual or  moral  power.  He  was  the  heir  of 
the  revolution,  the  inheritor  of  its  virtues  and 
its  vices,  its  unchained  ambition,  its  vehement  en- 
ergies, its  appalling  ferocity,  and  iu  gigantic 
crimes.  That  he  was  at  heart  and  in  later  life  a 
thorough  despcit,  does  not  militate  against  this 
view  of  his  character — a  Jacobin  is  a  powerless 
despot ;  a  despot  is  a  Jacobin  invested  with 
power.    Bonaparte,  bred  a  civilian,  would  have 

*  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals :  by  J.  T.  Headley.  I. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte :  A  Defence  of  bis  character  against 
English  historiaos-rADalysis  of  his  character,  &c. 


struggled  for  supremacy  in  the  oonventioo  and  the 
Jacobin  club  with  Danton  and  RobespietTe,  posK- 
bly  ara  rival,  but  more  probably  for  a  tifene  as  a 
confederate.  That,  after  he  had  vanlied  to  the 
heights  of  power,  he  manifested  the  utmost  abhor- 
rence and  dread  of  the  Jacobins,  is  but  a  pan  of  the 
same  character — Danton,  made  dictator  or  fim 
consul  with  the  army  at  hia  back,  would  have 
crushed  the  Jacobins  in  an  instant.  Each  wroo|ht 
with  the  weapon  he  could  best  wield,  and  each 
with  the  same  end^self.  A  godless,  teckleas, 
daring  ambition  is  to  our  view  the  worst  possible 
trait  in  the  character  of  one  appointed  to  play  a 
chief  part  on  the  worId*s  great  stage,  and  the 
more  transcendant  his  abilities  the  more  colpaUe 
is  his  perversion  of  them  to  the  base  end  of  extend- 
ing his  own  sway  or  gratifying  his  loets.  To  il- 
lustrate and  enforce  this  truth  we  regard  as  one  of 
the  chief  ends  of  history,  never  to  be  Iciet  sight  of. 

Mr.  Headley  seems  to  labor  under  this  delusion. 
He  is  perpetually  fancying  that  the  world  is  called 
to  decide' whether  Napoleon  is,  or  his  principal  an- 
tagonists are,  deserving  of  its  praise.  But  oo— the 
question  is  not  whether  the  hereditary  despots, 
with  Pitt,  Metternich,  Castlereagh,  &c.,  were  bet- 
ter or  worse  than  Napoleon,  but  whether  Ae  is  de- 
serving of  our  esteem  and  admiration.  Prove  them 
all  depraved  or  worthless,  and  you  have  done  little 
yet  to  clear  him  of  the  imputations  xeatiog  on  hit 
name. 

Our  author,  in  behalf  of  his  hero,  crowds  pages 
with  dazzling  recitals  of  that  heroes  great  achieve- 
ments, as  if  It  were  necessary  to  prove  him  a  man 
endowed  with  transcendant  genius,  capacity^ooor- 
age,  endurance,  activity,  £c.  But  can  we  be- 
lieve it  essential  to  show  that  Napoleon  was  brave, 
energetic  and  intellectually  great!  If  not,  to 
what  purpose  is  all  this  exhibition,  unless  to  coo- 
fuse  the  mind  and  mislead  the  judgment  on  the 
main  question? 

For  our  own  part,  while  we  ean  make  doe 
allowance  for  the  circumstances  under  which  any 
man  has  been  reared,  we  cannot  allow  any  coV- 
lateral  considerations  to  induce  us  to  present  and 
commend  as  right  that  which  in  intent  and  veiy 
truth  was  wrong.  If  one  should  urge  in  behalf 
of  a  cannibal,  "  He  was  so  trained  from  infancy,'* 
we  admit  the  validity  of  the  plea  in  excuse  of  his 
addiction  to  the  revolting  practice,  but  not  in  laud- 
ation of  the  practice  itself.  The  greater,  the 
wiser,  the  more  exalted  and  capable  the  man,  the 
more  imperative,  in  our  view,  is  the  obligatioo 
resting  upon  him  to  obey  God's  laws  and  to  hvo 
for  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures.  If  he  ftil 
here,  he  ought  not  to  be  applauded,  and  the 
greater  his  abilities  the  deeper  must  be  his  coo- 
demniition. 

That  the  earlier  wars  in  which  Napoleon  was  en- 
gaged were  commenced  by  the  crowned  despots 
whom  he  struggled  against,  is  in  good  part  true, 
yet  not  to  the  extent  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Headley, 
who  is  anything  but  fair  in  quoting  Napier  u 
English  authority  for  his  assertion.  Napier  is  a 
liberal,  an  admirer  of  the  revolution  andf  of  Nape* 
leon.  If  any  one  had  quoted  De  Vigney  or  any 
partisan  of  the  Bourbons  as  French  aothori^ 
against  Napoleon,  Mr.  H.  would  doubtless  faavs 
been  indignant  at  the  unfairness  he  so  dexteroosly 
perpetrates. 

We  care  not  how  deep  and  general  is  the  en* 
cration  of  Pitt  and  his  coalitions,  nor  how  aiodi 
Great  Britain  is  assailed  for  the  great  wrong  U 
breaking  the  peace  of  Amiens ;  yet  it  is  not  jsit 
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to  lepresent  the  act  as  wholly  anprovoked.  Many 
sets  of  NapoleoQ,  between  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  and  the  breaking  of  it  by  Great  Britain,  in- 
dicated a  settled  disregard  on  his  part  of  every- 
thing*  which  interfered  with  the  aggrandizement  of 
France — that  is,  of  himself.  We  will  instance 
only  the  subjugation  of  Switzerland— as  base  and 
inexcusable  a  robbery  and  enslavement  of  the 
weak  bv  the  strong  as  blackens  the  page  of  his- 
%orj.  If  the  invasion  and  subjugation  of  Egypt, 
Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol  were  "  essentially  de- 
fensive*' operations,  why  not  go  the  whole  hog 
and  call  the  expedition  to  Moscow  another  ? 

Even  when  he  affects  concession,  Mr.  H.  never 
ibrgets  the  part  of  an  apologist.  For  instance 
here: 

'*The  two  greatest  error*  of  Napoleon,  were 
the  conquest  of  Spain  and  the  invasion  of  Russia. 
The  former  was  not  only  an  impolitic  act,  but  one 
of  great  injustice  and  cruelty.  In  order  to  strike 
English  commerce^  he  was  willing  to  invade  an  in- 
denendent  kingdom,  and  finalljr  seize  its  throne 
and  cover  its  plains  with  the  slain  of  its  own  sub- 
jects. The  invasion  of  Russia  might  have  termi- 
nated differently,  and  been  recorded  by  historians 
as  the  crowning  monument  of  his  genius,  but  for 
the  burning  of  Moscow  by  the  inhabitants:  an 
event  certainly  not  to  be  anticipated.  He  lost  the 
flower  of  his  army  there,  and,  instead  of  striking 
the  heart  of  his  enemy,  he  pierced  his  own." 

If  luring  a  king  from  hb  country  by  the  most 
solemn  protestations  of  friendship  and  generous  de- 
sigos,  drawing  him  on  by  renewed  and  vehement 
assurances  from  step  to  step  until  completely  in 
his  friend* s  power,  then  treacherously,  perfidi- 
ously thrusting  him  into  prison  and  demanding  of 
him  a  surrender  of  his  crown  and  kingdom,  and 
thereupon  proceeding  to  subjugate  that  kingdom 
by  force  of  arms,  be  simply  *'  an  error,"  surely 
we  need  a  new  vocabulary  in  which  poisoning  a 
guest,  cutting  the  throat  of  a  parent,  &c.,  shall  be 
termed  "peccadilloes'*  or  **  foibles."  But  the 
motive  suggested  by  our  apologist  for  this  atrocious 
attack  on  Spain  is  utterly  fictitious.  Sfmn  was  the 
close  ally  of  France  and  actually  at  war  with  Eng- 
land when  Bonaparte  commenced  the  series  of 
treacherous  villanies  which  transformed  Ferdinand 
and  his  parents  from  allies  and  guests  into  prison- 
ers of  Napoleon  and  filled  her  whole  area  with 
dreadful  carnage.  The  Spanish  royal  family 
were  the  devoted  admirers  and  willing  tools  of 
the  French  despot,  and  had  steadily  been  so  for 
years.  In  his  cause  they  had  sacrificed  their  vast 
neet  at  Trafalgar  and  been  shut  out  from  their 
American  possessions,  the  exhaustless  source  of 
their  wealth  and  splendor.  It  was  to  dethrone 
such  pliant,  patient  instruments  that  he  hesitated 
not  to  violate  his  plighted  faith  and  the  require- 
ments of  hospitality,  and  commence  an  utterly  un- 
provoked struggle  in  which  six  hundred  thousand 
men  were  sacrificed,  and  millions  suffered  the 
agonies  of  orphanage,  famine  and  wasting  pes- 
tilence. All  this  is  softly  termed  an  '*  error" 
of  its  contriver  and  perpetrator,  and  the  world, 
so  eager  to  tear  out  the  eyes  and  roast  alive  the 
body  of  some  wretched,  benighted,  phrenzied  mur«> 
derer  of  one  man,  grows  sentimenul  over  the  hard 
fate  which  consigned  this  wholesale  butcher  to  end 
his  days  on  a  lone  island,  surrounded  by  attend- 
ants, worshippers  and  the  means  of  gratifying 
every  appetite !  Such  is  human  justice,  as  meted 
out  respectively  to  great  villains  and  those  who, 


with  far  less  light  and  more  excuse,  walk  humbly 
in  their  footsteps ! 

*'  The  invasion  of  Russia  might  have  terminated 
differently,"  says  Mr.  H.  We  greatly  doubt  it. 
If  Moscow  had  not  been  burned,  the  invaders 
would  have  found  great  difficulty  in  wintering 
there,  and  still  more  in  taking  the  field  in  the  spring 
with  any  chance  of  coping  with  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  now  rallied  from  all  Northern  Europe 
and  Asia  to  overwhelm  them.  The  truth  is  that 
this  great  crime  was  destined  to  signal  punishment 
from  the  hour  that  the  French  passed  Smolensk. 
The  subjugation  of  Russia  was  impossible  in  view 
of  the  spirit  which  animated  her  fifty  millions  of 
people ;  the  munitions  and  provisions  of  the  im- 
mense invading  host  for  a  year  could  neither  be 
procured  in  nor  transported  to  Russia;  and  the 
moment  it  began  to  retreat,  from  a  position  so  ad- 
vanced as  Moscow,  its  destruction  was  certain. 
Yet  even  had  it  *'  terminated  differently,"  it  would 
still  have  been  a  most  abhorrent,  God-defying  enter- 
prise, productive  of  years  of  agony,  to  no  good  end 
whatever.  How  could  Ftance  be  benefit^  by  the 
subjugation  of  Russia? 

Mr.  Headley  considers  the  admiration  of  Napo- 
leon by  the  French  a  refutation  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him.  We  think  the  opinion  at 
least  of  the  Germans  and  Spaniards  ought  also  to 
be  taken  into  the  account.  They  too  had  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  him,  and  under  circumstances 
less  favorable  to  their  delusion.  A  great  warrior 
is  almost  always  popular  with  the  mass  of  those 
whose  national  renown  has  been  exalted  by  his 
victories. 

When  our  author  cannot  deny  the  charges  against 
Bonaparte's  character,  he  admits  them,  but  asserts 
that  England  or  some  of  his  enemies  has  done  the 
like — a  defence  which,  if  admitted,  would  serve  the 
end  of  any  malefactor  that  ever  lived.  His  inva- 
sion of  Egypt  was,  to  be  sure,  without  the  least 
apology,  but  then  England  has  made  all  her  acqui- 
sitions in  India  by  invasions  equally  without  excuse ! 
This  off-set  is  at  once  irrelevant  and  unsustained. 
It  should  not  have  been  put  forth  without  some 
show  of  evidence  to  support  it.  The  British  gov- 
emment  is  bad  enough,  but  we  do  not  remember 
any  instance  in  which  it  made  war  so  wantonly  as 
in  this  case  of  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  Egypt.  So 
we  are  for  the  hundredth  time  treated  with  the  as- 
sertion that  Wellington  was  "entrapped "  at  Wa- 
terloo, and  that,  "  Had  Blucher  stayed  away  as 
Grouchy  did,  or  had  Grouchy  come  up  as  did  Blu- 
cher, victory  would  once  more  have  perched  on  the 
French  eagles."  Surely,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
relative  positions  of  the  contending  armies  nor  in 
their  relative  loss  up  to  the  time  Blucher  appeared, 
to  justify  this  assertion,  nor  to  prove  that  Welling- 
ton was  any  more  ^'  entrapped  "  here  than  at  Sala- 
manca or  Yittoria.  It  never  was  a  hard  matter  to 
**  entrap"  the  duke  into  a  fight  with  an  equal  force 
when  at  the  head  of  seventy  thousand  British  sol- 
diers. 

Mr.  Headley's  talk  of  the  ''nonsense"  and 
*'  cant"  of  Alison  is  hardly  in  good  taste;  while 
his  indignation  at  *'  the  basest  treatment  of  Napo- 
leon," by  the  British  on  bis  final  overthrow,  does 
not  tally  well  with  his  palliation  of  the  murder  of 
the  Due  d'Enghein.  We  have  as  little  reverence 
for  royalty  as  Mr.  H.  can  have,  and  blame  Napo- 
leon no  more  for  killing  a  royal  duke,  seized  on 
neutral  territory,  than  if  the  victim  had  been  the 
humblest  citizen.    It  is  murder  we  object  to,  who* 
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ther  of  roymlty  or  democncy,  and  we  think  this  not 
too  fiOTerely  punished  by  sach  a  confinement  for 
life  as  that  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  If  others 
deserved  it  as  much  as  he,  we  see  not  how  that 
affects  his  case. 

Mr.  Headley  is  hardy  enough  to  talk  even  of  his 
devouon  to  freedom  and  equal  rights!  when  no  man 
ever  more  wantonly  or  thoroughly  crushed  the  lib- 
erties of  a  great  nation.  Even  the  liberty  of  the 
press  was  utterly  subverted  by  him,  and  no  Oriental 
despotism  was  more  thorough  than  that  of  the  Em- 
prre  from  the  victory  of  Aosterlitz  to  the  flight  from 
Warsaw.  The  bom  autocrat  may  plead  the  ex- 
cuses of  education  and  routine  in  palliation  of  his 
despotism,  but  the  plebeian  elevated  to  supreme 
power  by  the  admiring  confidence  of  a  free  people 
can  never  extenuate  the  crime  of  subverting  their 
liberties.  No  man  who  has  the  heart  of  a  republi- 
oan  can  fail  to  mark  his  crime  with  abhorrence. 

Mr.  Headloy  closes  his  essay  with  the  following 
flourish : 

"  See  the  great  public  works  he  established — the 
institutions  he  founded — ^the  laws  he  proclaimed, 
and  the  civil  liberty  he  restored — and  then,  remem- 
bering that  the  bloody  wars  that  ofllset  all  these, 
were  waged  by  him  in  self-defence,  and  were  equal 
rights  struggling  against  exclusive  despotism : — 
he  will  regret  that  he  has  adopted  the  slanders  of 
his  foemen,  and  the  falsehoods  of  monarchists." 

We  submit  that  onr  author's  reluctant  admis- 
sions suffice,  without  the  aid  of  any  "  slanders"  or 
'<  falsehoods,"  to  escablidi  for  Bonaparte  a  char- 
acter which  ought  not  to  be  hold  up  before  our  as- 
piring, hot-blomled  youth  as  worthy  to  be  admired 
or  imitated.  Unless  he  dispute  this,  there  is  no 
controversy ;  if  he  does,  he  should  speak  to  the 
question,  and  not  seek  to  enlist  our  feelings  on  the 
side  of  one  bad  man  by  inflaming  our  prejudices 
against  others,  whether  monarcns  or  ministers. 
I^t  Britain  and  Pitt  answer  for  their  own  sins,  but 
these  cannot  palliate  the  perfidy  to  Ferdinand,  the 
unprovoked  invasions  of  Spain  and  Russia,  nor  the 
murder  of  D'Enghein. 


From  the  N«w  MootUj  SCtguinOb 
FRAGMENTS  OF  LIFE. 
BT  P.  ▲.  B. 


A  BiTm  cheat,  and  here  at  length  it  ends, 
And  thou  and  I,  who  were  to  one  another 
More  closely  knit  than  brother  is  to  brother. 
Shall  not  be  even  as  two  common  friends. 
Never  a^in,  within  my  breast,  may  grow 
The  trust  that  has  been  basely  lied  away. 
Sadly  and  sorely  must  ray  spirit  go 
Companionless  through  life's  remaining  way 
Still  by  thy  side,  yet  answering  no  more 
Each  thought  of  thine,  as  in  those  days  of  yore, 
Far  lonelier  than  they  who  ne'er  have  known 
The  fellowship  of  love,  I  dreamt  I  knew. 
CJnpitied  by  all  others,  to  whose  view 
A  seeming  false  over  my  state  is  thrown. 
Thus  must  I  henceforth  walk— beside  thee— yet 
alone. 


Weep*8t  thou  to  see  the  ruin  and  decaj 
Which  time  doth  wreak  upon  earth's  mighty  things. 
Temples  of  gods  and  palaces  of  kings  ? 
Weep'st  thou  to  see  them  crumbling  all  away  T 


Oh,  I  could  show  thee  such  a  woful  rainy 
As  doth  surpass  the  worst  of  time's  undoing. 
A  goodly  city,  not  laid  waste  by  years. 
But  overthrown  with  sighs  and  sapp*d  with  1 
There  was  a  palace  in  which  youth  did  dwell, 
To  which  kings'  mansions  were  a  lowly  cell. 
There  was  a  glorioua  temple  in  whose  shrine 
Love  had  a  worship  ceaseless  and  divine, 
Hymens  from  that  fane,  like  birds'  spring  songs 

did  rise, 
And  incense  sweet  of  vrilling  sacrifice. 
Now  all  these  lordly  halb  deserted  be. 
Unknown  to  hope  and  shunn'd  by  memory. 

III. 

The  fountains  of  my  life,  which  flowed  so  free ; 
The  plenteous  waves  which,  brimming,  gsdied 

along, 
Bright,  deep,  and  swift,  with  a  perpetual  song. 
Doubtless  have  long  since  seemed  <hied  up  to  thee. 
How  should  they  not!    From  the  shrunk  nanov 

bed 
Where  once  that  glory  flowed,  have  ebbed  away 
Light,  life,  and  motion,  and  along  its  way 
The  dull  stream  slowly  creeps,  a  shallow  thread; 
Yet  at  the  hidden  source,  if  hands  unblest, 
Disturb  the  wells  whence  that  sad  stream  takes 

birth. 
The  swollen  waters  once  again  gush  forth — 
Dark  bitter  floods  rolling  in  wild  unrest. 

IV. 

One  after  one,  the  shield,  the  sword,  the  spear, 

The  panoply  that  I  was  wont  to  wear — 

My  suit  of  proof,  my  wings  that  kept  me  free— 

These,  full  of  trust,  deliver'd  I  to  thee. 

When,  through  all  time,  we  swore  that  side  by 

side 
We  would  together  walk.    I  since  have  tried, 
In  hours  of  ssulness,  when  my  former  life 
Seem'd  better  than  this  paltry  wasting  strife. 
To  wield  my  weapons  bright,  and  wear  again 
My  shining  armor  and  strong  wings — ^in  vain. 
My  hands  have  lost  their  strengui  and  skill— oy 

breast 
Beneath  my  mail  throbs  with  a  faint  unrest— 
My  pinions  trail  upon  the  earth — ^my  soul 
Fails  'neath  the  heavy  curse  of  thy  oontroL 
All  that  was  living  of  my  life  has  fled, 
My  mortal  part  alone  is  not  yet  dead. 
But  since  my  nobler  gifU  have  all  been  thine, 
Trophies  and  sacrifices  for  thy  shrine, 
Wound  not  the  breast  that  stripped  itself  for  thss 
Of  the  fair  means  God  gave^it  to  be  free ; 
At  least  have  mercy,  and  forbear  to  strike 
One  without  power  to  strive  or  fly  alike. 
Nor  trample  on  that  heart  which  now  roust  be 
Towards  all  defenceless — ^most  of  idl  towards  tbe0. 

V. 

I  dream  I  see  thy  form,  with  frantic  clasp 
My  longing  arms  are  round  the  phantom  thrown; 
It  melts,  it  withers  in  my  empty  grasp. 
I  wake — I  am  alone,  oh,  Heaven,  alone. 

I  dream  I  hear  thy  voice,  I  start,  and  rise, 
And  listen,  till  my  soul  grows  sick — in  vim ; 
The  wind  flies  laughing  through  the  starry  skiei, 
And,  save  my  throbbing  heart,  all 's  still  agaio. 

Oh,  wilt  then  ne'er  return  t  can  no  one  day 
Bring  back  those  blessed  hours  that  fled  so  fast? 
Dost  thou  not  hear  me  moan  my  life  away  ? 
Hast  thou  forsaken  met— Thou  hast!— thou  hait! 


PUNCH. 
TBI  VKWCA8TLB  8CB0LARSH1P. 

Tbb  papers  of  the  past  week  tell  us  that  **  the 
ezaminatioiis  for  the  r^ewcastle  scholarship"  have 
tennioated ;  but  they  failed  to  supply  us  with  the 
questions  put  upon  the  interesting  occasion.  We 
BC8,  however,  enabled  to  give  a  few;  for  the 
agents  oiPmck — ^like  the  spies  of  Nicholas — are 
«Tery where ;  albeit,  it  is  hoped,  with  a  different 


T^i 


What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Maynooth 
gvanti  * 

A.  My  firm  and  inextinguishable  opinion  is, 
tluu  to  the  Maynooth  grant  we  owe  the  blight  on 
potatoes. 

Q.  Define  the  Anti-Coin  Law  League. 

A.  The  Anti-Corn  Law  League  has  Satan  for 
its  head,  and  a  republican  for  its  tail. 

Q.  What  will  be  the  result  of  the  admission  of 
foreign  com  into  England  ? 

A,  Popery,  of  course;  it  will  be  grown  in  the 
wheat.  Corn  coining  from  Catholic  countries 
must  necessarily  destroy  the  established  church  ; 
as  foreign  cattle  have  brought  measles  upon  tithe- 
pigs. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Condition  of 
England  question  ? 

A.  My  opinion  of  England — ^leaving  out  the 
qoestion — ^is  this :  That  having  grown  out  of  her 
glorious  institutions,  she  is  fast  approaching  de- 
alrnction.  1  look  upon  the  alarming  increase  of 
eomets  as  nothing  more  than  a  preparation  to  burn 
the  eoontry  out  of  the  globe, 

Q.  What  value  do  you  attach  to  the  splendid 
orocifix  sent  by  the  pope  to  Mr.  Newman ! 

A,  Not  being  a  pawnbroker,  I  can't  say. 

TO  TBE  DAUGHTERS  OP  *'  RKDUCED  GENTLEMEN. *' 

Again  and  again  have  we  called  upon  our  read- 
ers to  admire  the  benevolence  and  loving-kindness 
of  advertisers,  as  exhibiting  themselves  in  the 
newspapers.  We  give  a  new  case,  from  the 
Times  of  March  27lh  :— 

*'  Wanted,  with  no  salary,  or  a  mere  trifle, 
for  the  sake  of  a  comfortahU  and  respectable  home, 
where  she  would  be  treated  vsith  the  greatest  kind- 
ness, and  her  morals  attended  to,  a  young  French 
person,  of  the  established  church  of  England,  who 
can  speak  no  English,  or  scarcely  any.  She 
would  be  required  to  perform  no  menial  office,  ex- 
cepting the  dressing  and  attending  to  the  ward- 
robes of  three  little  girls ;  the  rest  of  her  time  wotdd 
he  occupied  in  needlework.  She  must  be  able  to 
read  her  own  language  well,  and  to  have  enough 
knowledge  of  writing  and  arithmetic  to  teach 
children  of  six  or  seven  years  old.  The  object 
chiefly  being  for  the  children  to  have  practice 
in  talking  French,  the  less  English  known  the 
better.  If  a  young  lady,  she  would  often  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  parlor,  and  would  have  her  meals  in 
the  schoolroom.  Reference  as  to  respectability  re- 
quired. To  the  daughter  of  a  reduced  gentleman 
this  would  be  a  desirable  home.  Direct  to  C.  B., 
post-office,  Exmouth." 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  imagine  the  sort  of 
"kindness"  to  be  bestowed  by  this  Samaritan, 
who,  to  the  daughter  of  a  "  reduced  gentleman" 
gives  **no  salary,  or  a  mere  trifle,"  leaving  the 
unfortunate  father  to  supply  his  child  with  clothes 
and  her  mite  of  pocket-money.  We  can  also  un- 
derstand the  sort  of*'  morals"  that  must  be  prao- 
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tieally  tanght  her ;  nameSVy  to  imdte  the  most,  by 
every  sort  of  pinching  and  screwing,  of  miserable 
dependents ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  air  an  ap* 
peannoe  of  religion  by  lisping  about  the  estab* 
fished  church  ;  to  which  C.  B.,  we  presume,  is 
attached — ^like  a  whitlow  to  a  bishop's  thumb. 
And  then  the  sweet  leisure  profiered  to  the  young 
French  slave !  After  she  had  taught  **  the  three 
little  giris"  their  daily  French,  she  would  spend 
**  the  rest  of  her  time"  making  the  little  petticoats 
of  her  pupils.  If,  too,  she  were  a  real  young 
lady,  she  would  be  admitted  now  and  then,  with 
the  cat,  into  the  parlor.  But  like  the  cat,  she 
wottld  *'  have  her  meals"  in  another  place.  Oh, 
daugbtersof  reduced  gentlemen!  learn  to  trundle 
a  mop — ^to  clean  knives — ^black  stoves — ^poliah 
shoes — forget  your  books,  forget  all  that  may  have 
educated  your  taste^-your  sensibility — be  at  onoe 
sturdy,  healthy  housemaids,  and  flee  from  the 
« comfortable  and  respectable  home"  with  the 
**  three  little  girls"  profiered  by  the  C.  B.'s  of 
Exmooth. 

And  now,  who  is  this  C.  B.I  Can  the  Ex- 
mouth  folks  guess  at  him  or  her  %  As  English- 
men, we  would  punish  the  advertiser  for  this  oold* 
blooded,  deliberate  insult,  offered  in  the  baseat 
misery  of  spirit  to  the  **  reduced  gentlemen"  of  a 
noble  nation.    Were  we  doihed  wKh  powers  of 

Jaternal  despqtism,  we  would  send  our  benevdent 
anissaries  to  Exmouth :  we  would  have  C.  B« 
searched  out ;  and  when  found— for  his  or  her  in- 
sult to  France  and  to  humanity — we  would  make 
him  or  her  wear/wooden  shoes  for  a  twelvemonth, 
and  every  market-day  eat  a  dinner  of  frogs  in  the 
open  market-place.  This  we  would  do,  *'  as  we 
live  by  bread!" 

A  bit  of  a  parody. 

A  song  of  the  dukes,  of  the  dense  old  dukes, 

That  have  rul'd  in  the  land  so  long ; 
With  small  renown  to  the  ducal  crown. 

By  dint  of  legal  wrong. 
There 's  ra?e  in  th^ir  frown  when  Peel  goes  down, 

And  for  free  trade's  cause  speaks  out ; 
And  they  show  him  their  spite  in  the  lords  each 
night  • 

That  the  subject  is  talk'd  about. 
Then  here 's  to  the  dukes,  to  the  dense  old  dukes, 

Who  live  for  themselves  alone ; 
And  still  live  they,  though  no  more  to  prey 

On  the  country's  blood  and  bone. 

They  talk  of  the    times  when    the    Christmas 
chimes 

Were  a  merry  sound  to  hear ; 
And  pretend  that  the  poor  were  regaled,  galore, 

With  old  English  beef  and  beer. 
That  tale  is  all  stuflf,  it  is  much  too  tough  ; 

It  won't  even  hoax  an  ass ; 
And  don't  we  know,  they  who  tell  us  so, 

The  new  poor-law  allow'd  to  pass! 
Then  here 's  to  the  dukes,  to  the  dense  old  dokes, 

Who  live  for  themselves  alone ; 
And  sUIl  live  they,  though  no  more  to  prey 

On  the  country's  blood  and  bone. 

FRIENDS  IN  NEED. 

An  association  has  been  formed,  entitled  the 
**  Alleged  Lunatics'  Friend  Society."  Good  news 
this  for  the  "  country  party." 

What  will  the  Lords  do!    The  Nation. 
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WANTED,  A  TIflTIMONIAL,  BY  COBBETT'b  0R08T. 

««  Peel,  "  The  Shades, 

**  So  yoa  haTe  come  round  to  my  way  of  think- 
in?.  Did  I  not,  years  at;o,  long  before  I  died  and 
left  all  yoa  statesmen  andlegislators  floandering  in 
the  mod — in  which  mad  the  last  member  of  the 
bouse  of  commons  that  arrived  in  these  Shades 
telb  me  you  are  still  sprawling — did  I  not,  I  say, 
week  by  week,  publish  and  proclaim  regularly  in 
my  Register y  (a  hundred  thousand  copies  of  which 
circulated  weekly  in  this  country,  and  as  many  in 
America,)  the  immense  value  and  importance,  as  an 
article  of  food,  of  maize  or  Indian  corn  t  And  did  I 
not  as  often  denounce  and  hold  up  to  the  execra- 
tion of  mankind  that  abominable  body-stuffing  and 
soul-destroying  root,  that  hog-food,  the  potato! 
Oh!  and  now  you  have  introduced  maize  or  Indian 
corn  into  Ireland  as  provision  for  the  famishing 
population  of  that  country.^  And  you,  on  your 
legs,  in  your  place  in  the  commons'  house  of  par- 
liament, have  declared  your  hope  that  the  Irish 
will  now  acquire  a  taste  for  a  higher  species  of 
food.  Yes ;  but  you  have  forgotten  to  mention  the 
circumstance  that  this  higher  species  of  food  is  my 
corn.  It  was  very  ccmvenient  to  you,  I  daresay, 
to  forget  this  circumstance,  but  it  is  convenient  to 
me  to  put  you  in  mind  of  it — or  a't  least  to  put  the 
people  of  England  in  mind  of  it,  that  I  may  not, 
reel,  be  chqused  and  diddled  by  you  out  of  that 
credit  which  is  justly  due  to  me. 

**  No  doubt,  you  would  like  to  lead  people  by 
the  nose,  and  persuade  them  that  you  hjave  found 
out  a  remedy  for  the  complaints  of  Ireland ;  where- 
as, the  remedy  is  my  remedy,  and  I  wonder  that 
even  you  have  the  brass  to  try  and  pass  it  off  fur 
yours.  But  do  not  you  flatter  yourself  that  you  will 
succeed  in  this  base  attempt :  and,  since  you  cer- 
tainly will  not  succeed  in  it,  you  had  better  at  once, 
with  a  good  grace,  confess  that  you  are  indebted 
to  MB  fur  the  discovery  of  your  Irish  physic.  I  do 
not  much  care,  indeed,  to  be  stucl^  up  as  a  marble 
image,  to  be  stared  at  by  a  set  of  gaping  people ; 
but  as  you  are  going  to  have  a  parcel  of  such  im- 
ages in  your  new  house  of  parliament,  and  as  I  do 
not  see  how  you  can  now  recompense  me  in  any 
other  way,  I  think  you  may  as  well  put  mine 
among  them.  If  this  is  the  most  you  can  do,  it  is 
also  the  least  yoii  can  do.  But  don't  rig  me  out 
in  any  of  your  Roman  to^as.  Represent  me  in 
my  pepper-and-salt  coat,  and  waistcoat  and  drab 
breeches,  trampling  a  heap  of  potatoes  under  foot, 
and  holding  a  number  of  my  Register,  (a  hundred 
thousand  copies  of  which  circulated  weekly  in  this 
country,  and  as  many  in  America,)  in  one  hand, 
and  a  blade  of  my  corn  (which  you  want  to  call 
yours)  in  the  other. 

"  The  Ghost  of 

**  William  Cobbett." 


"  TO  FINE  YOUNO  MEN." 

As  it  is  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  who 
draws  up  thanksgiving  prayers  for  the  successful 
slaughter  of  the  enemy,  may  we  ask,  is  it  the 
chaplains  of  regiments  who  write  the  recruiting 
bills,  scattered  throughout  the  country,  to  catch 
the  eye  of  the  "  fine  young  man  ?"  One  of  these 
compiositions,  recently  put  forth  at  Gloucester,  is 
now  before  us.  There  is  a  truthfulness  in  the 
promises  held  out — and  indeed  a  picturesqneness 
of  painting,  that  do  the  highest  credit  to  the  mor- 
als of  the  author,  whether  the  thing  be  written  on 
ft  drum-head  or  a  pulpit-cushion.    For  instance, 


when  the  "fine  yonng  men,"— like  eek,MW 
for — are  caught  by  the  shilling,  they  are  iramedi* 
ately  *'  — taught  the  art  of  riding,  driving,  ira»> 
ing,  fencing,  gunnery,  and  the  mechanics ;  the 
making  and  ase  of  gunpowder,  sky-rockets,  aad 
other  fire-works." 

The  allusion  to  sky-rockets  and  other  fire-worki 
shows  the  hand  of  the  master.  The  aoihor  sub- 
tly, knowingly  touches  on  school-boy  recollectioBS 
— on  those  fifth  of  November  days,  when  fire- 
works were  precious  to  the  juvenile.  We  sabjcw 
a  few  of  the  advantages  oflTered  to  *'  the  gunners*' 
(for  so  artillerymen  are  styled.)  Here  they  are : — 
*'  They  are  lodged  in  tfie  finest  barracks  in  the 
world  !  They  have  ligfU  work  and  good  pay,  tht 
best  beef  that  Kent  can  afford,  and  a  comforuUe 
place  in  the  barracks  called  the  *  Canteen,'  set 
apart  for  them  to  see  their  friends  in,  and  take  a 
cheerful  glass :  also  a  splendid  library  and  reading- 
roomy  a  park  and  pleasure  grounds^  with  a  select 
number  (»f  horses  for  their  instruction  and  amuse- 
meni.  After  their  education  is  compieied,  they  will 
have  an  opportunity  afforded  them  to  travel  in  for- 
eign countries,  where  they  may  drink  their  wine  it 
two-pence  per  bottle,  by  the  new  tariflT!" 

These,  it  must  be  owned,  are  many  agreeable 
advantages ;  and  yet,  with  a  modesty  peculiar  to 
recruiting  sergeants — he  of  the  Upper  George  Iod, 
Gloucester,  has  said  nothing  of  the  b«)x  at  the 
opera,  and  the  Mowbray  hounds,  always  at  the 
service  of  the  gunners.  But  perhaps  the  sergeanti 
did  not  wish  to  tell  the  fine  young  men  all  thai 
was  in  store  for  them.  Only  let  them  enlist,  and 
then  no  doubt  he  would  surprise  them. 

After — it  is  not  said  how  many — years'  service, 
the  recruits  are  promised  that  they  shall  "  retors 
to  see  their  friends'' — (balls,  bullets,  and  bayonets 
permitting) — **  with  money,  manners,  and — esp^ 
rienceP*  The  last  advantage,  no  doubt,  war- 
ranted. 


The  best  Engines  of  War. — Several  fire-en- 
gines have  been  constructed  for  the  colonies.  One 
of  them  will  be  sent  over  to  Oregon,  for  the  po^' 
pose  of  putting  Jonathan's  pipe  out. 

THE  NATION   WE   CANNOT  SUBDUE. 

We  beat  Hyder  Ali,  we  conquered  Tippoo, 
We  vanquished  Napoleon  at  famed  Waterloo ; 
We  defeated  the  Burmans,  the  Afighans  wequeU'd, 
And  John  Chinaman  into  submission  corapeird. 

The  Sikhs  we  overthrew,  in  victorious  fray,  on 
Thy  field,  Aliwal,  and  the  plain  of  Sobraon; 
But,  for  all  that  we  English  endeavor  or  do, 
*'  There 's  one  obstinate  nation  we  cannot  subdue." 

All  opponents  beside  to  Britannia  have  knelt, 
But  we  cannot  control  the  refractory  Celt. 
Still  by  turbulent  Ireland  our  power  is  defied — 
Oh  that  spoke  in  our  wheel — oh  that  thorn  io  our 
side! 

If  to  tame  her  we  've  faiPd,  it  has  certainly  not 
Been  for  want  of  the  bayonet,  or  powder  and  shot 
May  it  not   then  he  likely  our  course  has  heea 

wrong, 
In  not  "  drawing  it  mild*'   'stead  of  coming  it 

strong?" 

To  a  dififeront  plan,  now,  suppose  we  *ve  recoone. 
And  resort  to  persuasion  instead  of  to  force ; 
And  by  kindness  assail  this  invincible  foe. 
The  reverse  since  we^ve  tried,  and  have  found  ft 
"  no  go." 
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Then  hnmh !  for  the  Sassenach,  with  Punch  for 

their  chief- 
Charge  potatoes  and  battermilk!    Charge  bread 

and  beef! 
And  charge  absentee  landlords — a  thampiog  good 

tax, 
And  we  soon  shall  have  *'Bel]um"  converted  to 

"  Pax." 

And  wUd  Paddy's  shillelagh  shall  fall  from  his 

hand, 
And  contentment  and  quiet  shall  reign  in  the  land ; 
And  that  shameful  reproach  shall  no  longer  be 

true — 
**  There  'a one  obstinate  nation  we  cannot  subdue." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  the  National  IntelligenMr. 

Paris,  April  8,  1846. 
If  British  skies  are  rent  with  rejoicings  and  ela- 
tion for  the  victories  in  the  Golden  Peninsula,  our 
Paris  chroniclers,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
ministerial  organs,  the  Debats  and  the  Epoque^  are 
far  from  raising  a  chorus  of  satisfaction.  They 
would  question  the  mi^ht  and  prowess  of  the 
Sikhs,  and  thus  repel  the  vaunts  of  their  neigh- 
bors, if  they  did  not  exult  and  exaggerate  corre- 
spondently  in  the  case  of  their  Algerian  war. 
You  will  find  that  in  the  house  of  commons  on  the 
2d  insUnt,  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse  styled  the  Sikh 
forces  *'  those  almost  invincible  battalions ;"  but  a 
veteran  India  officer  says,  in  the  last  United  Ser- 
vice Magazine  J  **  the  Sikhs  are  not  a  formidable 
enemy  in  the  open  field ;"  and  the  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  T^mes,  writing  from  the  camp 
at  Dekhar,  after  the  first  battle,  gives  this  infor- 
mation : 

'*  The  Sikhs,  outnumbering  our  force  by  three 
to  one,  with  heavier  artillery  and  cavalry,  might 
have  outflanked  General  Smith  in  his  advance,  and 
fought  at  superior  advantage;  but  we  see  that, 
thouf^h  their  position  was  ably  taken  up,  excepting 
the  river  in  the  rear,  they  remained  inactive,  and 
were  so  driven  from  it  into  the  deep  ford  and  quick- 
sands. Under  one  of  their  old  French  officers 
they  would  have  been  very  formidable.  They  are 
so  at  present,  but,  as  I  have  said,  only  in  their 
entrenchments.  At  Moodkee  and  Allewal,  where 
they  have  entered  into  the  field,  they  have  been 
utterly  routed,  and  so  I  think  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  will  the  event  be  in  future  when- 
ever we  may  meet  them  on  even  tolerably  equal 
terms  as  to  position.  It  is  not  possible,  I  believe, 
for  any  mere  native  army  to  cope  with  our  own  in 
the  ^eld.  They  have  not  the  discipline,  nor  the 
celerity  and  compactness  of  movement,  which  our 
men  have  from  regular  drill  and  eipactness  of 
military  conduct.  The  French  discipline  may 
exist  to  a  degree,  but  it  is  only  to  that  degree  that 
could  secure  a  tolerable  field  day  at  Lahore,  or  on 
known  ground,  and  is  useless,  nay,  serves  only  to 
ensure  the  more  certain  destruction,  when  brought 
into  practical  operation  in  the  field.  In  the  latter, 
it  gives  an  obstinacy  when  defeat  is  evident ;  dis- 
ciplined or  even  partly  disciplined  troops  hold 
together  better  than  mere  rabble,  but  the  eventual 
loss  and  discomfiture  of  them  has  never  failed  to  be 
greater." 

The  Times,  in  its  editorial  columns,  has  been 
splendidly  emphatic  and  ethical  in  its  commemo- 
ration of  the  victories.  On  the  30th  ultimo  it 
argued  against  the  annexation  of  the  Panjaub  ;  it ' 
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lamented  "  the  fatality  which  has  so  rapidly  and 
extensively  enlarged  the  dominions  of  the  East 
India  Company,  at  the  expense  of  their  indepen- 
dent neighbors,  the  princes  of  India. '*  In  regard 
to  the  kingdom  of  Lahore,  it  advised  that  there 
should  be  established  there  **  a  strong  independent 
government,  united  to  the  British  power  in  India 
by  the  ties  of  gratitude  and  interest,  and  suf- 
ficiently under  British  control  to  release  the  con- 
querors from  apprehensions  of  renewed  outrage 
and  invasion."  The  London  Sun  of  the  1st  instant 
observed  :  "  The  governor-general  has  obtained 
the  right  of  a  complete  control  over  the  Punjaub, 
and  neither  the  French  nor  the  Americans^  nor  any 
other  nation  jealous  of  England,  can  charge  him 
and  his  army  with  the  crime  of  aggression,^* 
Some  of  the  Paris  journalists.  La  Presse  in  par- 
ticular, do  nevertheless  impute  aggression,  con- 
sidering as  tantamount  the  graduaf  assemblage  of 
a  large  British  army  on  the  Lahore  frontier,  and 
presuming  that  the  Sikhs — like  the  London  editors 
last  summer — must  have  understood  it  as  meant 
for  invasion  and  conquest.  They  presume  that 
the  Sikhs  received  advices  which  determined  them 
to  strike,  in  self-defence,  before  the  British  prepa- 
rations were  completed.  Touching  the  moderation^ 
afler  perfect  though  costly  and  sanguinary  success, 
so  proudly  emblazoned  in  the  daily  journals  and 
by  the  parliamentary  orators,  it  is  treated  with 
remarkable  candor  by  some  of  the  weekly  oracles. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  Spectator  holds  this  language  : 

"  The*  whole  history  of  the  British  power  in 
India  shows  that  protected  states  have  been  the 
theatres  of  misgovernment  upheld  by  British 
power,  and  the  relation  to  them  the  cause  of  en- 
tanglement in  wars  adverse  to  British  interests. 
As  the  end  must  be  the  annexation  of  all  the  Sikh 
territories,  this  miserable  interregnum  might  well 
be  omitted.  The  extension  of  our  Indian  do- 
minions is  no  gain  for  this  country ;  but  as  it 
is  inevitable,  regard  not  more  to  our  own  than  to 
the  interests  of  our  future  subjects  requires  that  it 
should  be  efifected  without  unmeaning  coquetry  and 
delays.  •  •  •  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  has  begun 
the  work  of  *  absorption,'  but  has  protracted  the 
process,  deferring  the  final  appropriation  by  an 
unsubstantial  delicacy  towards  the  oikhs,  who,  as 
a  '  protected'  state,  are  to  continue  in  the  exercise 
of  misrule,  keeping  our  relations  with  them  in  hot 
water,  and  wasting  the  resources  of  the  country. 
Had  it  been  appropriated  at  once,  its  revenues 
would  have  paid  the  cost  of  keeping,  while  a 
beneficent  rule  would  have  diminished  rather  than 
aggravated  the  burden  of  taxation  on  the  real 
people.  Now  the  poor  people  will  be  squeezed  for 
the  means  of  paying  the  indemnity  ;  and,  to  com- 
plete the  deferred  appropriation,  it  may  some  day 
take  another  campaign." 

In  his  official  report,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  British  forces  says  : 

**  Our  own  observation  on  the  river  banks  and 
in  the  enemy's  camp,  combined  with  the  reports 
brought  to  our  intelligence  department,  convince 
me  that  the  ^halsa  casualties  were  between 
8,000  and  10,000  men,  killed  and  wounded  in 
action  and  drowned  in  the  passage  of  the  river." 

The  Times  has  it,  **  The  Sikhs  were  the  vic- 
tims of  their  own  presumption,  and,  by  a  prodigy 
which  cannot  pais  unregarded,  even  the  waters  of 
the  stream  rose  to  cut  ofiT  their  retreat."  It  was 
all  Providential — all  **  independent  of  the  will  of 
the  British  commanders !"  While  thousands  were 
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Straggling  or  drowning  in  the  stream,  the  artillerj 
and  musketry  played  on  them,  like  the  waves, 
mercilessly  and  with  dire  effect.  This  **  awful 
retribution  in  the  moral  government  of  Provi- 
dence"— "  this  fearful  chastisement  from  Heaven" 
— (language  of  the  Times) — is  described  by  the 
London  Spectator  with  less  solemn  piety,  but  great 
energy : 

**  The  Sikh  army  occupied  a  plot  of  ground  suf- 
ficient for  their  fortified  encampment  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sutlej  ;  a  floating  bridge  was  at  their 
rear ;  a  strong  reserve  lay  on  the  opposite  bank. 
They  seemed  to  be  equally  fortified  for  aggression 
or  retreat.  The  whole  British  army  was  collected 
xound  the  spot — advanced  slowly  but  irresistibly  in 
a  narrowing  semi-circle — unchecked  by  the  desidly 
fire  of  well-served  artillery,  poured  into  the 
oncampment,  met  the  foe  hand  to  hand,  and  fairly 
drove  the  barbarian  force  on  to  the  bridge  and  into 
the  water.  The  sequel  was  horrible.  The 
bridge,  unequal  either  in  strength  or  space  for  tbe 
fiying  herd  that  trod  it,  sank  beneath  the  troubled 
stream,  now  filled  with  wretches  struggling  to 
regain  the  opposite  bank  :  on  the  drowning  troops 
our  infantry  exhausted  their  ammunition — then  the 
artillery  drew  up  and  poured  its  fire  on  the  man- 
peopled  waters ;  hundreds  upon  hundreds  there 
perished,  until  at  length  the  waters  ceased  to  foam 
with  the  death-struggles  of  man  and  horse,  no 
living  thing  was  seen  in  the  waves,  and  the  red- 
dened hue  of  the  stream  alone  betrayed  the  recent 
slaughter.     This  is  shocking." 

A  fortnight  or  less  ago,  Ixird  Aberdeen  dwelt  on 
the  criminality  of  war  with  allusion  to  the  Oregon 
question ;  but,  possibly,  as  his  lordship  and  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  deny  the  operations  of  blockade,  capture, 
bombardment,  and  havoc  in  La  Plata  to  be  war,  the 
conflicts  with  the  Sikhs,  and  even  the  occupation 
of  the  Punjaub,  will  be  refused  that  title.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  seeking  **  Indemnity  for  the  past 
and  security  for  the  future,"  the  conclusion  being 
a  convention  which  is  exhibited  thus  : 

"  The  terms  demanded  and  conceded  are,  the 
surrender,  in  full  sovereignty,  of  the  territory,  hill 
and  plain,  lying  between  the  Sutlej  and  Beas  riv- 
ers, and  the  payment  of  one  and  a  half  crores  of 
rupees  as  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war — 
the  disbandment  of  the  present  Sikh  army,  and  its 
reorganization  on  the  system  and  regulations  with 
regard  to  pay  which  obtained  in  the  time  of  the 
late  Maharaja  Runjeet  Sing — the  arrangement  for 
limiting  the  extent  of  the  force  to  be  henceforth 
employed  to  he  determined  oh  in  communication 
with  the  British  government — the  surrender  to  us 
of  all  the  guns  that  had  been  pointed  against  us — 
the  entire  regulation  and  control  of  both  banks  of 
the  river  Sutlej,  and  such  other  arrangements  for 
settling  the  future  boundaries  of  the  Sikh  State, 
and  the  organization  of  its  administration,  as  might 
be  determined  on  at  Lahore." 

In  the  books  of  travels  in  the  East  we  have  pic- 
tures of  large  serpents  with  animals  in  their  mouths, 
of  which  they  have  swallowed  only  a  part ;  the  rest 
projects,  and  is  leisurely  lubricated  for  entire  deglu- 
tition. As  a  diligent  reader  of  Hindoo  history,  I 
have  been  struck  with  the  uniformity  of  the  British 
process  of  absorption.  You  received  my  prediction 
some  years  back  that  the  policy  and  career  of  the 
successors  of  Lord  Auckland  and  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough  must  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  vituperated 
lords  and  of  all  their  predecessors — excite  dissen- 
sions, provoke  attacks,  appropriate  territory  and 
treasure,  instal  an  imbecile  legitimate,  let  him  be 


made  a  victim  or  a  foe,  then  conquer  and  mma 
without  section  or  qualification.  Tbis/a/ofitjf  mis^ 
carried  in  the  case  alone  of  Aj^haoistan ;  but  here 
it  will  triumph  in  due  season,  with  the  facilities  jnst 
acquired.  From  the  pharisaical  moralixing  and 
boasting  of  the  principal  tonr  and  whig  orsans, 
you  might  suppose  that  they  had  forgotten  all  that 
they  respectfully  uttered  from  day  to  day  in  tepro- 
batioD  of  the  measures  of  the  two  goTeniora^f6n»> 
ral  whom  I  hive  named  above ;  and,  moreover,  that 
the  histories  of  Mill,  Thornton,  Wilson,  and  the 
reports  of  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  of  the 
debates  which  preceded  it  in  parliament,  and  all  the 
foreign  testimony  and  narration  conceroins  the 
march  of  tho  BritiBh  power  in  India,  were  obliter- 
ated or  consigned  irretrievably  to  oblivion  or  disbe- 
lief. In  1812  a  collection  of  treaties  and  engage- 
ments with  native  princes  and  states  of  Asia  was 
published  in  London.  The  parallels  for  stipnla- 
tions  and  results  which  it  affords  are  not  a  little 
curious.  Let  me  refer  you,  likewise,  to  the  first 
volume  of  Wilson's  History  of  British  India,  from 
1805  to  1835,  pp.  21,  105,  203,  and  the  **  Con- 
cluding Remarks."  Wilson  surpasses  Thornton 
in  style  or  method,  but  i^  less  honest  or  candid. 
The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  rancorously  as- 
sails Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  and  pronounces  against 
his  supposed  policy  of  forbearance,  in  these  terms : 

**  To  attempt  the  continuance  of  a  Sikh  govern- 
ment would,  after  the  experience  we  have  had,  be 
mere  madness.  We  have  received  the  most  legiti- 
mate provocation,  we  have  been  dragged  against 
our  will  into  hostilities,  and  we  ought  by  no 
means,  therefore,  to  suffer  hypocrisy  and  intrigue 
to  blunt  the  edge  of  our  just  resentment,  and 
prevent  our  proceeding  at  once  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Punjaub.  It  is  a  very  absurd  kind 
of  reasoning  to  infer,  from  tbe  extent  of  our  do- 
minions in  India,  that  we  ought  not  to  enlarge 
them.  Our  empire  can  never  be  said  to  have 
reached  its  proper  development  till  all  obvious 
sources  of  disturbance  and  troubles  shall,  as  far  as 
possible,  have  been  closed  up.  In  these  matten 
there  is  no  question  of  enough,  or  too  much,  apart 
from  the  paramount  consideration  of  what  will  suf- 
fice to  ensure  to  us  the  undisturbed  government  of 
all  the  country  ;  our  limits  will  always  be  too  con- 
fined till  we  have  left  no  room  in  India  for  tbe  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace,  great  or  small.  This 
the  country  should  bear  in  mind,  and  not  suffer  it- 
self, by  the  mere  show  of  moderation  and  forbear- 
ance,  to  be  allured  into  the  preservation  of  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  insurrection,  anarchy,  and  civil 
war  in  the  kingdom  of  Lahore." 

Additional  rolish  committees  are  announced 
from  the  interior  of  France.  The  government  is 
awake  and  clear-sighted.  A  few  days  ago  tbe 
Archbishop  of  Paris  and  his  chapter  paid  a  solemo 
visit  to  Prince  Czartoriski,  King  of  Poland,  is 
fosse. 

In  Switzerland,  religious  and  political  parties 
continue  implacable  and  indefatigable  in  their  ma- 
tual  enmities. 

The  leading  editorial  article  of  the  Dibats  of  this 
rooming  is  a  manifesto  against  the  monopolists  and 
protectionists  in  France,  and  a  strenuous  argument 
for  prompt  imitation  of  the  British  example  (not 
yet  given,  by  the  way)  of  sincere  and  generous 
free-trade.  The  ConstittUionnel  of  the  6th  insuat 
devotes  nearly  two  columns  to  analysis  and  com- 
plaint of  Mr.  Walker's  tariff*  projet,  maintaining 
that  it  is  less  liberal  than  the  tariff*  of  1842,  esjpe- 
cially  in  reference  to  French  products. 
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From  the  Athensum. 

Algeria  and  TVnis^  m  1845.  By  Captain  J.  Clark 
Kkmnedt.    3  Tola.    Colbaro. 

SKA80KABI.K  and  pleasant  volamea.    A  popular 
SngUsh  work  on  the  sobject  was  wanted ;  for  the 
official  work  lately  pobliahed  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment [im/«,  pp.  165,  195]  has  not  circulated 
▼ery  widely  in  England  ;  and  owing,  we  roust  say, 
to  the  tone  in  which  oar  neighbors  are  accustomed 
to  popularize  momentous  questions  and  grave  ex- 
plcita — ^moet  melodramatic  when  they  ought  to  be 
gravest — Algeria  has  remained,  with  the  general- 
ity of  readers,  a  sort  of  dream-land  of  romance. 
It  ia  not  merely  our  insular  self-occupation,  so 
sarcastically  thrown  in  our  teeth,  which  has  left 
us  eoniDaratively  unmoved  while  hearing  of  the 
frightful  waste  of  human  life  in  a  struggle,  the 
end  of  which  is  not  yet  begun ;  but  the  universal 

f'^faronnade  of  the  French  journalists  and  of  the 
reach  people — the  strange  mixture  of  anecdotes 
of  "  fire,  famine,  and  slaughter,"  with  the  Parisian 
rage  for  Arab  fashions,  the  realities  being  all  the 
while  beyond  our  ken.    Then  Abd-el-Kader,  with 
his  vanishings  and  his  reappearances — his  energy 
and  his  mysterious  power,  is  more  like  the  Mvu- 
grabin  of  some  oriental  tale  of  magic,  than  a  flesh- 
and-blood  adversary,  whom  disciplined  troops  ao 
forth  from  the  Place  du  Carousel  to  do  battle  with. 
All  these   facts,  and  the  consequent  impression 
taken  into  account,  we  are  elad   that  Viscount 
Feilding    and  Captain  Kennedy  undertook  their 
joarney  to  Algeria  and  Tunis  a  twelvemonth  ago, 
and  that  the  latter  has  been  so  prompt  in  laying 
the  record  of  their  ramble  before  the  public. 

It  was  on  the  8th  of  March  that  the  "  Ph^nicien" 
delivered  our  tourists  at  Algiers,  to  the  accommo- 
dations of  the  '*  Hotel  de  la  Regence,"  on  the 
very  day  of  the  disastrous  explosion  of  the  mac^- 
zine.     Algiers,  the  captain  reminds  us,  will  dis- 
appoint those  who  look  for  what  E^then  calls 
I' the  splendor  and  havoc  of  the  East,"   by  its 
increasing  resemblance  to  a  provincial  French  town, 
"Mrith  arcades  and  shops,  fitted  with  the  latest 
Parisian  fashions."     The  Kasbah,  however,  or 
fortress  in  the  upper  town,  where,  of  old,  the  Dey 
was  but  meanly  lodged,  bears  traces  of  past  dy- 
nasties.    It  can  still  show  its  desolate  harem,  its 
fountain    with   twisted  columns   and  inscriptions 
from  the  Kon^n,  iis  empty  treasury,  rifled  of  an 
amount  of  riches  exaggerated  into  something  fab- 
ulous. Our  British  consul,  too,  Mr.  St.  John,  occu- 
pies one  of  **  the  finest  remaining  specimens  of 
Moorish  domestic  architecture  in  Algiers,"  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months,  having  merely  in- 
troduced there  the  Englishman's  delight  and  the 
German's  horror,  chimney  fires,  and  turned  out 
ojvans  and  cushions  for  Christian  chairs  and  tables. 
The  flat  roof  is  left,  with  which  an  English  con- 
sal  may  be  trusted ;  such  a  trust  not  being  an 
unimportant  one.    If  the  following  paragraph  be 
correct,  it  -contains  a  characteristic  trait  of  the  con- 
querors as  well  as  of  the  natives : — 

**From  the  second  floor  a  staircase  in  marble 
and  porcelain  leads  up  to  the  terraced  roof,  a  de- 
hghtful  lounge  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  after 
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the  exhausting  heats  of  a  summer's  day.  Upon 
these  terraces  it  was  the  custom  for  the  women 
to  appear  shortly  befure  sunset  to  enjoy  the  even- 
ing breezes,  without  veils,  and  frequently  but 
slightly  clad ;  the  men,  by  a  sort  of  tacit  agreement, 
not  joining  them  till  after  dusk,  on  account  of  each 
house-top  being  overlooked  by,  and  also  overlook- 
ing the  neighboring  premises.  The  infraction  of 
this  rule  by  the  French  oflicers  on  the  first  occu- 
pation of  the  city,  nearly  led,  in  some  instances,  to 
very  serious  results,  the  feeling  of  exasperation 
being  much  greater  at  seeing  a  man  peaceably 
promenading  on  his  own  roof,  armed  with  a  tele- 
scope, than  that  produced  by  the  actual  presence 
of  an  invading  army  within  their  walls." 

The  Arabs  principally  to  be  met  with  in  Algiers 
are,  naturally  enough,  anything  but  such  genuine 
specimens  as  travellers  love.  As  noticeable,  and 
far  more  ridiculous,  are  the  badauds  and  muscadins 
of  "  fair  France,"  when  bent  upon  orientalizing 
themselves.  Dear  Sir  William — **  Vich  Ian  Alder- 
man"— ^when  Highland  down  to  his  very  calves, 
"  all  but  the  spoon,"  (see  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,) 
did  not  cot  a  more  whimsical  figure  in  Holyrood, 
than  a  wealthy  shopkeeper  from  the  Chauss^e 
d'Antin  had  done  in  Algiers  but  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  our  journalists : — 

"  His  first  care  was  to  procure  a  complete  Arab 
dress,  in  which  he  sallied  forth  the  morning  afier 
his  arrival.  He  came  in  search  of  adventures,  and 
he  was  soon  gratified ;  stalking  along  he  acci- 
dentally hustled  a  couple  of  French  soldiers ;  he 
was  sworn  at,  thrashed,  and  rolled  in  the  mud,  as 
a  *  S —  cochon  d^Aridte,^  lost  his  purse  from  having 
no  pockets  in  his  new  garments,  and  was  nearly 
kicked  down  stairs  by  the  garden  of  his  hotel,  for 
venturing  to  enter  his  own  room.  Undismayed 
by  these  misadventures,  he  set  out  the  following 
day,  armed  to  the  teeth,  to  ride  to  Bleedah,  when, 
half  way  there,  he  was  seized  as  a  suspicious 
character,  by  two  Arab  gendarmes,  foi  being  armed 
without  having  a  permit,  and  pretending  not  to 
understand  Arabic,  was  disarmed  and  dismounted, 
his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  and  fastened  to  his 
captor's  stirrup  he  spent  the  night  on  the  ground 
in  a  wretched  hut,  with  a  handful  of  cnscusoo  for 
supper,  and  next  morning  was  dragged  into  Al- 
giers in  broad  daylight,  half  dead  with  fear  and 
fatigue ;  on  being  carried  before  the  police  he  was 
instantly  liberated,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
first  packet,  returned  to  France." 

The  first  move  taken  from  Algiers  was  in  a  dili- 
gence  for  Bleedah  ;  where  Captain  Kennedy  hoped 
to  procure  horses  for  their  further  journey.  The 
road  is  picturesque,  but  all  its  surroundings,  and 
many  of  its  passengers,  wore  the  same  disconcert- 
ing European  aspect : — 

**  Comfortable  farm-houses,  with  stables  and 
oflices,  have  been  erected,  gardens  and  fields  en- 
closed, and  roads  made,  connecting  the  farms  with 
the  highway  ;  European  ploughs,  and  implements 
are  seen  in  the  fields,  with  carts  and  wagons,  made 
after  the  national  pattern  of  the  French,  German 
or  Spanish  proprietor.  Herds  of  cattle,  and  numer- 
ous flocks  of  sheep  crazing  on  the  hill-sides,  are 
pleasing  evidences  of  present  prosperity." 
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It  is  consolatory  to  find  the  Spaniard  spoken  of 
as  an  industrioas  colonist.  Captain  Kennedy  fell 
in,  too,  with  Maltese  pedlers  and  Rhinelanders  (he 
says,)  but  sach  Rhinelanders,  we  roust  add,  in 
qualification,  as  we  are  not  familiar  with ;  since 
"well-kept  gardens  and  neat  enclosures"  do  not 
assuredly  belong  to  those  bordering  the  noble  river, 
howsoever  typical  they  be  of  the  proprietor  on  the 
Main.  We  have,  next,  something  of  fresher  nov- 
elty :— 

*'  It  was  now  near  noon,  the  sun  was  bright,  and 
being  closely  packed  in  the  diligence,  we  were  not 
sorry  when  on  arriving  at  Bouffarick,  a  large  mili- 
tary station  four  leagues  from  Bleedah,  we  depos- 
ited several  of  our  passengers,  amongst  whom  was 
a  soldier  belonging  to  the  Zouaves,  two  companies 
of  which  regiment  were  quartered  here.  The  Zou- 
aves were  intended  by  Marshal  Clausel,  who  raised 
the  corps  in  1830,  to  act  the  same  part  in  Africa 
that  our  Sepoys  play  in  Asia,  and  were  accord- 
ingly at  first  composed  entirely  of  natives,  taking 
their  name  from  a  warlike  tribe  in  the  vicinity  of 
Constantine.  In  a  short  time,  however,  the  enlist- 
ment of  Frenchmen  into  the  force  was  encouraged, 
and  at  the  present  time  there  are  but  few  natives, 
and  their  numbers  are  reducing  every  year.  The 
uniform  is  most  picturesque — very  large  wide 
trowsers  of  red  cloth  fastened  at  the  knee,  strong 
leather  leggings,  laced  at  the  side  from  the  knee 
to  the  ankle,  shoes,  and  white  gaiters ;  the  jacket 
is  of  blue  cloth,  edged  with  red,  and  an  arabesque 
pattern  of  the  same  color  on  either  breast;  the 
waistcoat  is  of  the  same  materia],  and  having  no 
opening  in  the  front,  is  either  slipped  on  over  the 
head  or  buttoned  at  the  side ;  both  jacket  and  waist- 
.  coat  are  cut  low,  without  collars,  leaving  the  neek 
r  bare ;  a  blue  sash  is  wound  several  times  round 
!  the  waist,  and  the  head-dress  is  a  crimson  cap, 
'  with  blue  tassel,  and  a  long  handkerchief  twisted 
7  round  converts  it  into  a  turban." 

Bleedah,  when  reached,  is,  like  Algiers,  begin- 
'  ning  to  assume  a  Frenchified  appearance ;  the 
f  native  population  is  frightfully  wasted  by  the  war- 
'  fare,  having  shrunk.  Captain  Kennedy  tells  us,  to 
:  a  tenth  of  its  old  amount.  Let  us  hope  that  he 
.  deals  in  round  numbers !  The  looked-for  horses 
proved  anything  rather  than  such  steeds  as  figure 

•  well  in  sketch  or  tale — wretched,  rat-like  creatures, 
miserably  accoutred.    The  tourists,  however,  start- 

>  ed,  under  conduct  of  a  jolly  guide.    The  scenery 
.  of  the  land  improved  as  they  rode  on  : — 

"  With  the  aid  of  gunpowder,  a  rou^h  track 
t  lias  been  made  close  to  the  river,  [Cheefifa,]  at  pres- 

>  ent  just  wide  enough  to  form  a  horse  road,  but 
which,  when  completed,  will  be  a  monument  of 

>  engineering  skill  that  will  bear  comparison  with 
the  Alpine  roads  of  Europe.  If  the  country  con- 
tinues quiet,  it  will  be  finished  in  about  two  years. 

•  On  either  hand  rise  the  perpendicular  sides  of  the 
mountains  worn  by  the  action  of  the  water  into  a 
thousand  fantastic  shapes — huge  masses  of  rock 
fringed  with  the  luxuriant  vegetation  that  springs 
from  every  fissure.  Each  spot,  each  little  ravine 
that  retains  sufficient  earth,  is  green  with  the  wild* 
laurel,  the  juniper,  the  dwarf  oak,  and  the  olive, 
with  here  and  there  some  tree  of  a  larger  growth 
that  has  withstood  the  storm,  firmly  planted  in  its 
more  sheltered  nook.  The  oleander  flourishes  on 
each  little  gravelly  bed  by  the  side  of  the  river, 
and  a  variety  of  shrubs  and  flowering  plants,  with 
a  profusion  of  lavender  in  full  bloom,  grow  on  every 
Tacant  spot.  At  our  feet  the  river,  slightly  swol- 
len and  discolored  by  the  melting  snow, rushed,  as 


it  were,  painfully  through  its  contneled  bed,fiMa- 
ing  around  the  misshapen  masses  thai,  detadied 
from  the  rocks  above,  impede  but  cannot  ebeek  iu 
course.  Nor  do  the  highest  summits  of  the  Atlas 
omit  to  send  their  tribute  to  add  to  the  beanty  of 
the  scenery.  Countless  streams  poar  down  iheir 
sides,  and  reaching  the  edge  of  the  valley,  &U  io 
cascades  from  rock  to  rock  till  they  join  the  river. 
At  one  point  of  view,  where  the  rocks  are  steepest 
and  the  vegetation  most  beautiful,  five  are  viable 
at  once.  The  finest,  falls  from  a  precifHce  of  300 
feet,  leaping  from  ledge  to  ledge,  here  and  tbeze 
for  a  moment  concealed  among  the  underwood, 
appearing  and  reappearing  broken  into  a  hundred 
streamlets  that  trickle  over  the  mossy  suriaee  of 
the  rocks,  like  threads  of  silver,  until,  again  naited 
by  some  broader  ledge,  they  together  seek  the 
stream  beneath.  At  noon,  a  halt  of  an  hour  vras 
made,  to  feed  our  horses  and  ourselves ;  the  mom- 
ing,  which  had  been  dull  and  threatening  zain,  had 
given  place  to  a  fine  afVernoon,  bright  though  cold ; 
another  half  hour's  ride  carried  us  oat  of  the 
valley  of  the  Cheeffa,  we  having  forded  the  hvei 
thirteen  times  since  crossing  it  in  the  mozning. 
The  real  ascent  of  the  lesser  Atlas  now  com- 
menced ;  the  road,  which  had  hitherto  followed  the 
course  of  the  running  water,  now  became  a  winding 
path  cut  in  the  face  of  the  mountain  through  brash- 
wood  and  dwarfed  trees  rarely  exceeding  ten  feet 
in  height.  At  the  southern  entrance  of  the  raUey 
we  passed  a  solitary  farmhouse,  and  near  it,  several 
limestone  quarries  that  had  been  opened  by  the 
French ;  the  lime  seemed  of  an  excellent  quality. 
The  strata  on  the  banks  of  the  river  had  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  clay  slate,  and  as  we  ascended, 
was  replaced  by  a  coarse-grained  sandstone  ooo- 
taining  a  quantity  of  fossil  shells.  Afler  sunnoant- 
ing  the  first  ascent,  we  crossed  an  extensive  plat- 
eau covered  with  cattle  and  goats,  grazing  noder 
the  charge  of  a  couple  of  Arab  boys ;  sevenl  onio- 
closed  patches  of  cultivated  ground  were  also  sees 
at  intervals.  Another  hill,  rising  before  us,  still 
remained  to  be  climbed ;  and  although  not  very 
steep,  the  road  was  bad.  When  once  on  the  som* 
mit,  we  were  well  repaid  by  the  magnificent  pros- 
pect. Taking  a  retrospective  glance  over  our  two 
days'  journey,  east  and  west  nothing  was  to  be 
seen,  save  mountain  beyond  mountain,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach;  to  the  southward,  lookiag 
through  the  gap  formed  by  the  Chcefla,  was  the 
broad  plain  of  the  Meteedjah,  bounded  by  the  hills 
to  the  westward  of  Algiers :  and  beyond  all,  the 
dimly  defined  horizon  of  the  Mediterranean.  From 
hence  a  short  descent  brought  us  into  Medeah, 
where  we  arrived  at  half-past  three  o'clock,  our 
horses  not  very  tired,  having  carried  us  the  nine 
leagues  much  better  than  could  have  been  sap> 
posed  from  their  wretched  appearance  at  starting.'* 

Arrived  at  Medeah,  in  spite  of  its  now  eoouin- 
ing  a  comfortable  French  inn,  <*  mirrors  and  all,'* 
there  could  be  no  longer  much  mistake  as  to  the 
quarter  of  the  globe.  When  visiting  the  Freoek 
officer  in  command,  General  Marey,  our  travelleit 
were  introduced  to  a  household  favorite  of  its  load, 
as  peculiar  as  Prince  Puckler  Muskaa's  Abjaua- 
ian : — 

**  In  a  few  minutes  the  door  opened  and  the  lios 
entered  the  room,  the  man  only  leading  him  by  a 
Xufi  of  his  mane.  He  was  a  magnificent  ankult 
two  years  old,  and  full  grown,  all  but  his  mtBBf 
which,  although  only  a  foot  long,  made,  neveitb^ 
less,  a  respectable  appearance ;  he  did  not  leeni 
to  care  about  our  being  strangers,  but  walking 
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about  the  room  like  a  large  dog,  permitted  jm  to 
take  liberties  with  him,  auch  as  patting  him,  shak- 
ing a  paw,  and  making  him  exhibit  his  teeth  and 
claws.  He  showed,  however,  a  marked  predileo- 
tioD  in  favor  of  his  old  aoquaintances,  and  lying 
down  before  them,  turned  on  his  back  to  be 
scratched.  After  a  scratch  or  two,  he  began  to 
yawn,  and  was  fairly  settling  himself  for  a  nap, 
when  a  cif^ar  was  puffed  in  his  face — ^a  proceeding 
he  evidently  did  not  approve  of. — Rising  in  a  hurry, 
curling  up  his  lips,  and  wrinkling  his  nose  he  ex- 
posed to  view  a  solendid  set  of  teeth — a  sure  sign 
that  he  was  not  pleased.  A  hearty  sneeze  seemed 
to  restore  him  to  good  temper;  and  bearing  no 
malice,  he  returned  a  friendly  pat,  bestowed  upon 
him  by  Captain  Martenot,  who  had  been  the  ag- 
gressor, by.  rubbing  his  head  caressingly  against 
his  knees." 

Greneral    Marey  was  a  courteous  host  to  his 
**  former  enemies ;"  it  was  under  guidance  of  his 
aide-de-camp,  Captain  Martenot,  that  they  were 
initiated  into  "  Life  amon?  the  Bedoueens,"  and 
the  *'  Wild  Sports  of  the  Atlas."    After  finishing 
their  first  day's  march  towards  the  Little  Desert, 
while  the  Arabs  were  arranging  the  tent,  the  tour- 
ists managed  to  bag  sundry  red-legged  partridges, 
three  hares,  some  rabbits  and  a  snipe.     We  must 
pass  the  interior  of  the  tent,  almost  as  graphically 
done  with  the  pen,  as  one  of  poor  Muller*s  inte- 
riors of  his  Greek  resting-places,  for  matters  of 
yet  deeper  interest.     Cooks,  and  those  interested 
in  purveyinjpf,  may  like  to  know  what  **  the  gentle- 
men" had  tor  supper : — 

**  The  Kaid,  taking  the  two  enormous  dishes  of 
conscousoo  from  the  women  who  had  brought  them 
vp  from  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  they  had  been 
prepared,  placed  them  himself  before  us.     Cons- 
cousoo, the  national  dish  of  Northern  Africa,  is 
prepared  as  follows.     Flour  is  wetted,  kneaded 
into  a  sort  of  paste,  half  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then 
granulated  by  rubbing  between  the  hands ;  placed 
a^in  in  the  sun,  the  grains  become  hard,  and, 
when  kept  in  a  dry  place,  remain  good  for  years. 
When  wanted  for  use  it  is  cooked  in  the  following 
manner.     A  large  vessel  containing  water  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  meat  to  be  dressed,  whatever  it 
may  he,  is  placed  on  the  fire ;  over  this,  halfway 
«p,  is  fixed  a  perforated  plate,  on  which  the  cous- 
cnnsno  is  placed,  mixed  with  pepper,  spices,  vege- 
tables, &c.,  according  to  taste  and  means,  some- 
limes  being  quite  plain ;  the  pot  is  then  covered, 
and  the  steam  ascending;  through  the  holes  in  the 
division,  confined  also  by  the  lid,  dresses  the  cons- 
cousoo, which,  when  sufficiently  done,  is  turned 
out  into  a  flattish  wooden  bowl,  with  a  central  leg 
a  foot  and  a  half  high.    The  meat  boiled  at  the 
bottom  is  torn  into  pieces  and  strewn  over  the  top, 
oflen  with  a  handful  of  sofl  sugar ;  the  broth  is 
generally  thrown  away,  except  a  portion,  which, 
mixed  with  milk,  sugar,  honey,  or  butter,  is  poured 
into  the  middle,  when  the  guests  have  taken  their 
places  and  are  ready  to  begin  ;  cold  milk  alone  is, 
however,  oflen  used  for  this  purpose.    Asking  the 
KaTd  to  sit  down  and  eat  with  us,  two  parties  were 
formed,  one  round  each  dish,  and  rudely  cut  woodfen 
spoons,  made  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a 
child's  spade,  being  furnished  to  each  person,  a 
series  of  holes  dug  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish  soon 
showed,  by  their  breadth  and  depth,  that  the  cous- 
cousoo  was  as  good  as  our  appetites." 

We  may  as  well  add  here,  that  at  breakfast  the 
piifc  de  resistance  was  not  unlike  the  queen's  in  our 
**  Song  of  Sixpence,"  being  a  preparation  of  bread 
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and  honey,  (with  melted  butter,)  called  in  Arabio 
Beghir.  The  next  station  was  the  fort  of  Boghar, 
the  point  whence  the  tribes  of  the  Little  Deseii 
could  be  the  most  conveniently  visited.  It  is  a 
strong  position,  apparently  in  a  picturesque  local- 
ity, and  with  the  benefit  of  a  healihy  climate.  On 
the  plain  beneath,  by  the  bank  of  the  Cheleefi*,  a 
fair  IS  held  in  the  autumn.    To  this— 

'*The  wandering  Bedoueens  from  the  desert 
bring  the  produce  of  their  herds  and  flocks,  ex- 
changing hides,  cheese,  butter,  and  wool,  together 
with  dates,  skins  of  wild  beasts,  ostrich  feathers, 
&c.,  received  from  the  interior,  and  the  woollen 
manufactures  of  the  Arab  women,  for  corn,  honey, 
oil,  and  the  few  articles  of  European  merchandise 
they  value,  such  as  cutlery  and  cotton  cloths,  the 
sale  of  arms  and  ammunition,  formerly  the  princi- 
pal objects  of  traffic,  having  been  prohibited  by  the 
French.  Horses  are  also  sold,  and  a  vsluabie  ani- 
mal may  be  picked  up  by  chance.  ^  This  annual  fair 
is  of  great  value  to  the  French  government,  as  it 
enables  them  to  collect  the  tribute  which  otherwise 
they  could  not  do  from  the  more  dista^nt  tribes.*' 

Captain  Kennedy  gives  us,  as  in  duty  bound,  the 
legend  of  the  Cheleeflf,  in  which  the  steepness  of 
its  banks  is  ascribed  to  the  Prophet ;  who,  to  pun- 
ish the  churlishness  of  its  boraerers  towards  the 
daughter  of  one  Sidi-el-Arhibi,  when  she  went 
thither  to  draw  water,  made  the  stream  inaccessi- 
ble for  evermore,  according  to  the  approved  prin- 
ciples of  judicial  vengeance !  The  stream,  how- 
ever, had  other  eastern  accompaniments  besides 
this  myth,  since  the  Spahis  who  escorted  the  Eng- 
lishmen, on  leaving  it,  broko  out  boastfully  into  a 
sort  of  game  of  Djeereed,  **  dashing  forward  at  full 
speed,  flourishing  their  guns  in  the  air,  and  shoot- 
ing *  f)antazia !'  <  Fantazia !'  as  they  crossed  and 
re-crossed  in  every  direction."  At  the  mid-day 
halt,  too,  they  were  treated  to  a  sudden  thunder- 
storm. Their  sleeping-place,  that  evening,  was 
the  circle  of  black  tents  belonging  to  Ben-Aouda, 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Ouled  Mocktar,  and  Agha  of 
the  Little  Destert.  They  had  arrived,  it  appeared, 
at  the  very  "  nick  of  time,"  when  the  tribe  were 
singing,  screeching,  and  discharging  fire-arms  in 
honor  of  the  nuptials  of  the  Agha's  son.  Ben- 
Aooda,  let  us  observe,  as  might  he  imagined  from 
his  hospitality  to  a  party  under  French  escort,  can 
be  hardly  called  pure  Arab,  being  one  of  the 
renegade  chiefs  in  the  pay  of  France.  From  cer- 
tain cunning  wrinkles  on  his  forehead,  and  his 
cat-like  watchfulness,  yet  apparent  indiflTerence, 
Captain  Kennedy  predicated  that  the  Agha  of  the 
Little  Desert  was  not  to  be  counted  upon  as  an 
ally  to  the  usurpers  for  life  and  death !  He  seems 
rich  in  flocks  and  herds.  *'  By  means  of  a  rough 
calculation,"  says  our  captain,  *' I  estimated  the 
number  to  be  about  3,000  head  of  various  kinds  of 
stock,  the  camels  which  I  counted  amounting  to 
nearly  600,  including  the  young." 

The  immediate  object  of  the  travellers'  visit  in 
this  direction,  was  the  dahias  (or  lakes)  of  the  Lit- 
tle Desert  :— 

"  Dates  and  milk  were  brought  for  our  break- 
fast ;  and  at  seven  o'clock  we  set  out  at  a  smart 
canter,  accompanied  by  Ben-Aouda's  brother  and 
five  or  six  Arabs ;  the  former  was  mounted  on  a 
handsome  mare,  his  bridle  and  saddle,  beautifully 
embroidered  in  gold,  and  ornamented  with  thin  sil- 
ver plates,  contrasted  somewhat  oddly  with  a  rather 
dirty  whit^  bemous,  as  did  also  his  bare  legs  and 
feet  with  a  pair  of  gilt  stirrups.  Passing  several 
other  doaais  and  large  herds  of  camels,  &c.,  a  ride 
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of  seven  miles  over  the  plain  brought  U8  to  the 
nearest  of  the  lakes.  Nearly  dry  in  sammer,  in 
winter  and  spring  they  are  of  some  considerable 
extent,  though  shallow,  and  at  these  seasons  got- 
ered  with  innumerable  flocks  of  wild  fowl  of  every 
description.  We  visited  four,  situated  within  a 
short  distance  of  each  other,  the  largest  about  two 
miles  in  length  by  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  the 
smallest,  which  appeared  to  be  deeper  than  the 
others,  hardly  two  hundred  yards  in  diameter.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  largest  dahia  we  found  a  nu- 
merous flock  of  flamingoes,  wading  in  the  shallow 
water,  and  marching  gravely  about  like  so  many 
soldiers  in  a  white  and  red  uniform.  They  were 
too  wary  to  let  us  come  within  shot,  and  the  banks 
of  the  lake  not  aflfbrding  the  cover  of  even  a  stunted 
bush,  we  were  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with 
watching  their  manoeuvres,  and  when,  alarmed  at 
onr  nearer  approach,  they  rose  screaming  into  the 
air,  their  long  necks  extended  in  front,  and  legs 
stretched  out  behind,  gave  them  the  appearance  of 
sticks  borne  along  by  enormous  wings  at  a  rapid  rate. 
As  they  passed  overhead,  a  ball  fired  into  the  midst 
changed  the  direction  of  their  flight,  and  as  each 
bird  turned  from  its  course  the  beautiful  crimson 
of  its  glossy  plumage  shone  more  brilliant  than  be- 
fore ;  then,  after  circling  twice  round,  each  time 
higher  and  higher,  as  if  unwilling  to  leave  a  favor- 
ite spot,  they  darted  oflT  in  a  direct  line  towards 
another  of  the  lakes  some  miles  distant.  We 
fired  a  few  shots  at  the  water-fowl  scattered  over 
the  lakes  in  great  number,  but  they  were  shy,  and 
very  little  execution  was  done  among  them.  On 
the  way  back  to  the  donar,  several  birds  of  the 
bustard  species  were  fallen  in  with,  and  three 
shot." 

Returning  from  this  interesting  ramble,  the  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  found  no  want  of  diversion,  since 
the  wedding  festivities  afore-mentioned  had  not  yet 
come  to  an  end,  and  their  discretion  in  scrupulous- 
ly abstaining  from  prying  and  peeping,  was  re- 
warded by  an  invitation  to  the  ball : — 

'*  A  curtain  drawn  across  the  door  of  the  tent 
concealed  the  bride,  who,  closely  veiled,  sat  with- 
in, surrounded  by  women.  On  the  outside,  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  people  were  collected, 
and  a  clear  space  was  kept  in  the  middle  for  the 
dancers  by  two  men  with  drawn  swords,  who  vicr- 
orously  applied,  right  and  leA,  the  flat  of  the  Made 
to  all  who  pressed  too  forward.  On  one  side  of  the 
ring  squatted  the  band,  consisting  of  two  men,  with 
instruments  like  flageolets,  and  a  drummer  who 
occasionally  accompanied  the  music  with  his  voice. 
In  the  centre  was  a  middle-aged  woman,  dressed  in 
the  usual  dark  blue  cotton  garments,  but  decked 
with  all  her  ornaments— ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  a 
necklace,  to  which  sundry  charms  and  amulets, 
teeth  of  wild  beasts,  verses  of  the  Koran  sewn  up 
in  little  bags,  and  various  other  odds  and  ends,  con- 
sidered as  protections  from  the  evil  eye,  were  sus- 
pended ;  a  large  circular  brooch  of  silver  or  white 
metal  (the  same  in  form  as  those  used  by  the 
Scotch  Highlanders)  confined  the  loose  folds  across 
her  bosom ;  and  a  small  looking-glass,  set  in  meta?, 
dangled  conveniently  at  the  end  of  a  string  of  suf- 
ficient length  to  allow  of  her  admiring  her  charms 
in  detail.  Her  face  was  uncovered,  and  her  fea- 
tures were  harsh  and  disagreeable,  except  the 
eyes,  which  were  large  and  expressive,  with  that 
peculiar  lustrous  appearance,  given  by  the  use  of 
mineral  paint.  Her  feet  were  hardly  visible  from 
the  length  of  her  dress,  and  her  finger-nails,  to- 
gether with  the  palms  of  her  hands,  were  stained 
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with  henna.  As  soon  as  we  had  taken  mv  stad 
in  the  front  row,  the  mnsic,  whkh  had  ceased  for 
a  few  minutes,  struck  up,  and  the  lady  in  the  midst 
commenced  her  performances ;  indining  her  hod 
languishingly  from  side  to  side,  she  beat  time  with 
her  feet,  raising  each  foot  alternately  from  the 
ground  with  a  jerking  action,  as  if  she  had  been 
standing  on  a  hot  floor,  at  the  same  time  twittiag 
about  her  body,  with  a  slow  movement  of  the 
hands  and  arms.  Several  others  sacceeded  her, 
and  danced  in  the  same  stvle,  with  an  eqnal  want 
of  grace.  A  powerful  inducement  to  exert  them- 
selves was  not  wanting,  for  one  of  them  more  than 
once  received  some  tolerably  severe  blows,  both 
from  a  stick  and  the  flat  of  the  sword  ;  what  the 
reason  was  I  do  not  know,  but  suppose  that  either 
she  was  lazy  or  danced  badly.  While  the  dancing 
was  going  on  the  spectators  were  not  Idle ;  anned 
with  guns,  pistols,  and  bhinderbasses  with  eosr- 
mous  bell  mouths,  an  irregular  fire  was  kept  np. 
Advancing  a  step  or  two  into  the  circle,  so  as  to 
show  oflf  before  the  whole  party,  an  Arab  would 
present  his  weapon  at  a  friend  opposite,  throwing 
himself  into  a  graceful  attitude,  then  suddenly 
dropping  the  muzzle  at  the  instant  of  pnlKng  the 
trigger,  the  diarge  struck  the  around  eloee  to  the 
feet  of  the  person  aimed  at.  After  each  report  the 
women  set  np  a  long  continued  shrill  cry  en  At-Zs, 
/tf-/ti,  and  the  musieians  redoubled  their  eSom. 
The  advance  of  one  man  is  usuaRy  the  mgnal  for 
others  to  come  forward  at  the  same  time,  all  anx- 
ious to  surpass  their  friends  and  neighbors  in  dex- 
terity and  grace.  Ten  or  a  dozen  men  being  crowd- 
ed into  a  smsll  space,  sometimes  not  more  than  six 
paces  wide,  brandishing  their  arms,  and,  excited  by 
the  mimic  combat,  firing  often  at  random,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  accidents  happen  oeeaeionslly 
to  the  actors  or  bjrstanders." 

We  know  not  where  we  can  better  stop  tiksn  at 
this  point :  which  also  enables  us  to  close  our  no- 
tice of  the  visit  to  Ben-Aonda.  One  word  more 
with  regard  to  a  subject  imperfectly  anderstood : — 

**  Arab  hospitality,  of  which  in  Engiand  we  hate 
such  exaggerated  notions,  is  not  of  that  romantic 
kind  which  refuses  to  receive  a  recompense  from 
those  who  can  aflford  it.  The  Agha  would  most  cer- 
tainly not  have  accepted,  and  probablv  wouM  bare 
been  much  oflfended,  if  we  bad  oflfered  him  money 
as  payment  for  the  expense  of  entertaming  oar 
party,  but  he  would  have  been  equally  disappointed 
if  we  had  taken  our  departure  without  (as  we  were 
informed  was  the  proper  etiquette)  giving  a  piesest 
to  a  servant,  who,  when  the  guests  are  gone^  hands 
it  over  to  his  master." 

So  that  the  custom  of  "  vails,"  after  aR,  origin- 
ally came,  (what  did  not  come?)  from  the  Etft! 
We  shall,  of  course,  retain  to  these  aoniaiDg  vol- 
umes. 
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It  never  rains  but  it  pours,  in  the  shane  of  vi&> 
tory.  £ach  extraordinary  express  from  India  now 
comes  fraught  with  such  ordinary  news.  And 
however  gigantic  the  eflbrts  requisite  to  overcome 
the  resistance  of  a  military  people  like  the  Sikhs, 
we 

Who  live  at  home  at  ease, 

take  their  defeat  and  subjugation  as  a  matter  of 
course.  We  are,  however,  right  glad  to  kara 
that  the  pluck  of  the  Sikhs  has  been  beaten  down, 
that  their  chieCs  treat,  and  that  the  young  BIshi- 
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r^&  b  safe  ia  the  British  camp.    For  these  same 
Snchs,  who  seemed  to  have  httle  left  to  learn  of 
the  art  of  war,  were  learning  this  little  fast.    In 
each   Baooessiye  action  the  numbers  were  more 
equal,  and  yet  the  Sikhs  foaght  as  stubbornly, 
and  left  victory  as  long  undecbive  in  the  last  as  in 
the    first.    The  defence  of  the  thirty  thousand 
Sikhs   and  their  diminished  number  of  guns  at 
Sobraon  was  fully  as  formidable  as  that  at  Feroze- 
shah.     No  batteries  could  have  been  better  plan- 
ned, or  manned,  or  fought,  and  the  capture  of 
them  seems  to  have  surprised  both  parties.    The 
Sikhs  had  made  no  facilities  for  escape,  and  there 
can  be  no  more  frightful  scene  than  the  river  full 
oT   the  fugitives,  with   grape   playing  on  their 
devoted  heads. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  Punjaub !  Of 
oar  daily  contemporaries,  one  is  loud  in  its  praises 
of  the  flBoderation  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  because 
he  consents  to  leave  little  Duleep  Singh  nomiital 
Rajah  of  the  Sikhs,  his  treasury  drawn  unon  for  a 
million  and  a  half,  his  fortresses  occupied -for  four 
or  five  years,  a  resident  stationed  at  Lahore,  and 
other  conditions  equally  stringent  imposed  upon 
him.  Another  of  our  contemporaries  admits,  and 
more  than  admits,  the  moderation,  and  is  indignant 
thereat,  thinking  that  the  Punjaub  ought  to  have 
been  made,  like  Wales,  part  and  parcel  of  the 
British  empire,  to  be  governed  by  justices  of  the 
peace  and  lord-lieutenants  of  counties.  We  fear 
much  that  both  our  contemporaries  are  equally 
wrong  in  what  they  agree  upon  and  in  what  they 
difier. 

As  to  Sir  Henry  Hardinge's  moderaUon,  it  will 
create  a  smile  on  the  lips  of  all  those  aoquaii^ted 
with  oar  gradual  and  covert  mode  of  absorbing 
Lidian  princes  and  empires,  allying  with  them  one 
day,  protecting  them  the  next,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  swulowing  them  with  more  »cility  the 
Ihiid.  In  fact,  Indian  princes  pass  through  three 
processes  in  our  political  mill  ere  they  are  com- 
pletely and  definitively  ground  to  powder.  Duleep 
Siogh  is  now  only  going  through  the  first  squeeze, 
poor  little  fellow ;  but  he  is  not  the  less  between 
the  raillstooes.  Sir  Henry  Haidinffe  does  his 
spiriting  gently  as  Sir  Charles  Napier  did  the  same 
roughly.  Yet  we  will  be  bound  to  say  that  the 
treatment  of  the  two  will  come  to  pretty  much  the 
same  result  in  time. 

We  have  therefore  no  hymn  to  sing  to  moderar 
lion,  nor  yet  an  anathema  to  fling  upon  military 
modest?  and  overforbearance.  We  have  been  the 
most  glorious  and  most  successful  robbers  that  the 
East  ever  saw.  We  could  not  help  it  certainly. 
And  as  government  is  but  little  the  gainer  by  it, 
we  may  conceive  its  reluctance.  But  the  old 
policy  perpetuates  itself  in 'the  public  as  in  the 
priTate  doings  of  this  world ;  and  we  know  that 
the  thief,  if  he  would  not  starve,  must  keep  on 
thieving  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

These,  however,  are  large  considerations  of  mo- 
rality quite  out  of  season  for  the  present.  The 
only  question  is  the  policv  of  what  Sir  Henry  Har^ 
diflge  has  done ;  and  his  seems  the  policy  of 
neeessity.  He  might  have  conquered  the  Pun- 
jaub; but  we  do  not  see  how  he  could  have  gov- 
erned it  without  the  aid  of  the  Sikhs  themselves. 
Unless,  indeed,  the  inferior  chiefs  would  have  con- 
sented to  rule  under  us,  we  do  not  see  how  we 
oould  have  organized  a  government,  or  collected 
isTenue,  within  any  period,  that  would  have  indem- 
nified us  for  past  expenses,  and  secured  us  against 
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future  ones.  We  know  from  experience  that  the 
consequence  of  sweeping  away  me  upper  classes 
and  the  smaller  functionaries  from  a  conquered 
country  in  India,  and  the  replacing  of  all  these  by 
Europeans,  is  a  work  of  such  time,  that  it  requires 
a  number  of  years  ere  it  settles  into  any  organ* 
ization  at  all,  and  ere  it  produces  any  amount  of 
surplus  revenue.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  is  there* 
fofe  acting  the  wise  steward  as  well  as  the  brave 
general.  He  is  stripping  oflf  a  few  of  his  laurels 
merely  to  fill  his  pockets  with  more  quiet  and 
efifect,  and  he  allows  the  pageant  of  an  Indian  sov- 
ereign to  remain  on  a  throne  where  the  presence 
of  a  British  force  must  forever  overshadow  it. 

It  IS  nossible  that  the  ffoveraor-general  was 
influenced  in  his  conduct  oy  the  contingencies 
which  might  arise  in  another  hemisphere.  A  war 
with  America  were  better  not  commenced  till  that 
on  the  Indus  terminated.  Then  we  are  most 
anxious  to  set  the  French  and  Russians  an  exam- 
ple of  moderation. 

How  far  we  may  be  sincere  in  this,  and  how  far 
we  may  succeed,  is  one  matter.  But  whatever 
sentiments  we  may  excite  in  Europe  by  our  mod- 
eration after  victory,  we  cannot  but  have  created 
also  very  salutary  ones  by  the  right  royal  way  in 
which  we  gained  these  victories.  The  British  are 
most  reluctant  to  war,  and  therefore  in  general 
most  unpre^red;  but  it  has  been  pretty  well 
shown  in  tus  campaign,  that  want  of  preparation 
does  not  daunt  the  courage  or  neutralize  the  efibrts 
of  the  British  soldier ;  and  that  however  outnum- 
bered or  surprised,  he  is  right  able  to  fight  himself 
with  the  bayonet  out  of  all  odds  and  every  dif- 
ficulty.— Examiner,  6ih  April. 
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Lincoln,  spare  that  tree, 

Touch  not  a  single  bough ; 
Though  in  the  way  it  be, 

Oh  stand  up  for  it  now. 
Still  let  its  shade  expand 

Where,  round  the  social  pot. 
The  Hansom  cabmen  stand-- 

Oh,  Lincoln,  harm  it  not ! 

If  every  ancient  tree, 

Because  its  green  's  grown  brown. 
Scrubbed  up,  perforce,  must  be. 

What  is  there  mayA't  come  down? 
Though  barren  all  it  looks. 

Both  head  and  heart  unsound ; 
Oh  !  think  upon  the  dukes. 

And  leave  it  in  the  ground  ! 

You  ought  to  draw  it  mild. 

You  ought,  upon  my  word  ; 
For  cutting  down  you  're  wild,— 

Protection  is  the  word. 
The  Piccadilly  tree, 

The  burden  on  the  land, 
Is  old, — so  let  it  be. 

Though  in  the  way  it  stand ! 

Thy  sire,  great  Clumber^s  King, 

Thou  'rt  certain  to  ofifend — 
Bis  son  do  such  a  thing ! — 

The  world  draws  to  an  end  I 
Old  laws,  old  dukes,  old  trees. 

Delay,  decay,  dry-rot — 
Let  Peel  do  as  he  please, 

But,  Lincoln,  harm  them  not ! 
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From  the  Ezmminer. 


T%e  Life  of  the  Right  Han.  George  Canning,  By 
Robert  Bell,  Author  pf  the  "History  of 
Ru88ia/»  "  Lives  of  English  Poets,"  &c.,  &c. 
(Monthly  Series.)    Chapman  &  Hall. 

One  is  surprised  that  such  a  book  as  this  should 
not  haye  been  written  until  now.  Statesmen  sel- 
dom meddle  with  the  lives  of  statesmen.  Too 
many  of  the  secrets  of  the  craft  drop  through  in 
such  undertakings.  But  a  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Canning  seemed  due  from  men  of  letters.  He 
was  the  solitary  instance  in  modern  English  states- 
manship of  a  man  who,  mainly  by  his  brilliant 
attainments,  and  at  last  in  the  very  teeth  of  aris- 
tocratic inlSuences,  forced  his  way  to  the  highest 
office  in  the  state  from  a  comparatively  low  con- 
dition. And  his  love  and  addiction  to  literature 
were  more  continuously  manifest  in  him  than  any 
of  his -other  good  qualities. 

The  writer  gives  you  to  understand  this,  very 
pleasantly,  throughout  his  memoir.  It  is  not  a 
dry  disquisition  of  politics.  It  is  George  Canning 
as  well  as  the  Right  Honorable.  The  house  of 
commons  and  the  foreign  office,  in  opposition  or  in 
power,  have  due  attention ;  but  not  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  those  tastes  and  habits  in  private  society, 
where  the  accomplished  wit  and  conversationalist 
was  seldom  in  opposition  and  always  in  power.  In 
the  different  impressions  made  by  Canning  on  his 
contemporaries,  may  be  seen,  we  think,  the  influ- 
ence of  his  private  as  opposed  to  that  of  his  public 
character.  In  private  his  humor  was  easy  and 
graceful ;  there,  as  Landor  has  somewhere  said  of 
him,  "his  arrows  were  placed  with  the  point 
downward,"  attracting  all  and  wounding  none; 
and  his  ingenious  and  unstudied  manners  preserved 
to  the  last  not  a  little  of  the  frolic  and  festivity  of 
the  schoolboy  author  of  the  Microcosm.  Unhappily 
what  he  mostly  carried  of  the  schoolboy  into  pub- 
lic, was  his  indifference  as  to  whom  he  offended. 
There  too,  it  must  not  be  denied,  he  suffered  vani- 
ties and  resentments  to  sway  him  with  extraordi- 
nary recklessness  between  principles  directly 
opposed  ;  and  there  is  probably  no  instance  of 
a  statesman  whose  memory  is  so  remarkably 
associated  with  the  assertion  of  large  general  prin- 
ciples, and  with  the  defence  of  petty  individual 
oppressions. 

Mr.  Bell  perceives. this,  and  writes  with  excel- 
lent impartiality  upon  the  whole.  He  has  de- 
cisive, and  we  think  sound,  political  views  ;  but 
he  has  an  earnest  love  of  letters,  with  a  liking  for 
all  who  love  them  ;  and  the  result  is  as  fair  a  life 
of  the  last  of  our  great  rhetoricians,  without  injus- 
tice and  without  servility,  as  we  could  have  wished. 
In  truth,  Canning  deserves  more  praise  and  a 
higher  estimation  than  at  first  present  themseWes 
on  the  review  of  his  career :  and  Mr.  Bell  per- 
ceives this.  His  attitude  at  his  death  redeemed 
much  of  the  error  of  his  life.  He  had  broken  up 
a  great  political  superstition,  which  no  man  has 
since  been  able  to  revive.  He  had  destroyed  a 
faction  as  strong  as  it  was  vile,  which  has  never 
thriven  since  he  proclaimed  its  downfall.  And  we 
were  left  in  that  state  of  doubt  as  to  what  his  own 
future  course  would  have  been,  which  ought  to 
have  liberal  and  kind  construction.  We  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  false  views  which  clove  to 
and  encumbered  him,  must  at  no  distant  day  have 
shared  the  fate  of  those  he  had  discarded.  He 
was  exactly  in  the  position  for  it.    The  tories  had 


driven  him  to  desperation,  and  faia  daapaalioB.yM 
wiser  than  his  forbearance.  ' 

There  are  some  points  on  wbidi  we  difler  ^Kth 
the  biographer,  but  this  is  hardly  the  place  to  dis- 
cuss them.  Suffice  it  to  repeal  that  the  vokame  is 
a  specimen  of  biography,  familiar  and  even  chatty, 
without  discomposure  to  a  proper  gravity  and 
earnestness,  which  deserves  to  he  popular.  €^ea^ 
sional  sketches  of  society  and  aianDera,  poUocal 
and  literary,  give  it  the  necessary  light  and  shade. 
And  though  the  hero's  eloqueoce  be  overrated 
somewhat,  we  have  some  of  the  best  apedmeos  of 
the  best  speeches  at  hand  upon  the  page,  to  cor- 
rect that  j)ardonable  and  even  pleasing  over  esti- 
mate. Extremely  few  were  the  thoughts  of 
Canning,  **  conceived  with  rapture  and  with  fire 
begot ;"  but  many  there  were,  and  this  vdane 
is  enriched  with  them,  *'  carefully  brought  bp,  be- 
comingly habited,  and  introduced  by  the  graces." 
Mr.  Bell  has  bestowed  particular  paina  oa  dw 
earlier  and  less  known  passages  of  Canning's  his- 
tory ;  on  the  fortanes  of  his  &mily  ;  on  the  life 
and  pursuits  of  his  mother  (a  subject  of  deep  inter- 
est in  the  biography  of  every  man  of  geniua ;}  and 
on  that  various  and  versatile  time  whieh  connects 
the  boy  and  the  man,  and  largely  tends  to  fom  tbe 
character.  We  observe  in  this  Mr.  BeU^s^fitness 
for  his  task.  And  with  what  minute  i^W^^* 
vigilant  watchfulness,  and  conscientious  lam,'^Jie 
seems  to  have  set  about  it,  the  notes  evioAs  yet 
more  strikingly  than  the  text.  We  omit  the 
former  from  the  passage  we  are  about  to  gire ;  bot 
the  reader  who  has  consulted  the  ordinary  theatri- 
cal biographies  for  any  notice  of  Canning's  mother, 
will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  this  pains- 
taking and  most  curious  sketch.  The  facta  were 
never  before  brought  together.  *  '^ 

"  Mrs.  Canning  made  her  first  appearHos  on 
the  stage  at  Drury  Lane,  on  the  6th  of  November. 
1773,  in  the  character  of  Jane  Shore.  Her  pecn- 
liar  circumstances  excited  so  much  interest,  that 
Garrick,  stimulated  a  little  by  the  expectatioo  of 
court  patronage,  resumed  the  part  of  Hastisi^, 
which  he  had  long  before  relinqoished.  Tlie  plsj 
was  repeated  on  the  following  evening,  and  vss 
acted  altogether  six  times,  after  which  Mrs.-  Csfl- 
nin^^s  name  is  found  only  rarely,  and  at  iatensh, 
in  the  bills  of  the  theatre.  Her  next  appesrsoes 
was  on  the  12th  of  April,  1774,  as  Perdita,  in 
Florizel  and  Perdita,  (the  Winter's  Tale  reduced 
to  a  farce,)  fo»  the  benefit  of  Gentleman  Palner, 
as  the  favorite  actor  of  that  name  was  familiirff 
called.  On  the  26th, she  took  her  benefit,  pUring 
Mrs.  Beverly  in  the  Gamester ;  and  on  the  iBBili, 
she  appeared  fur  the  first  and  only  time  in  Octa^, 
in  A Ufor  Love.  From  that  time,  she  dropped  inio 
inferior  parts,  and  alt  the  leading  characteisshe 
had  hitherto  performed  were  transferred  to  olb«[ 
perscms.  On  the  7ih  of  May,  Perdita  was  pisjed 
by  Mrs.  Smith,  a  singer  ;  and  on  the  97Ui,  wbes 
the  Gamester  was  repeated,  the  character  of  Mi*- 
Beverly  was  acted  by  Miss  Young.  Tbe  tislb 
was,  that  the  attraction  anticipated  from  her  beaaty 
had  failed  through  her  inexperienee,  and  Garriek, 
who  never  stood  on  much  ceremony  in  aoch  vsir 
ters,  finding  her  forsaken  by  the  court,  ms^y^ 
scruple  in  reducing  her  at  once  to  a  lower  positioo 
in  the  theatre.  But  this  result  might  have  bees 
anticipated  from  the  first.  A  mere  novice  e^^ 
not  have  reasouably  hoped  to  contest  the  boooit 
of  popularity  in  a  metropolitan  theatre  with  sscb 
actresses  as  Mrs.  Abingdon  and  Mra.  Barry. 
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**  Thus  discoonged  in  London,  Mrs.  Canning 
went  into  the  provinces.  In  1775,  we  find  her  at 
Bristol,  playing  Julia  in  the  Rivals  with  some 
ielaif  onder  the  management  of  Reddish,  of  Drury 
Lane.  Her  subsequent  career  cannot  be  traced 
with  much  certainty,  in  consequence  of  her  mar- 
riage with  Mr.  Reddish,  whose  name,  it  seems, 
was  borne  by  several  actresses,  with  some  of  whom 
she  has,  doubtless,  in  many  instances,  been  oon- 
foonded.  It  is  unlikely  that  she  ever  returned  to 
the  London  stage,  although  she  has  been  conjee- 
turally  identified  with  a  Mrs.  Reddish,  who  was 
severely  treated  at  Drury  Lane,  in  1776.  The 
greater  probability  is,  that  she  continued  in  the 
country,  making  the  usual  tour  of  the  provincial 
theatres  with  the  usual  fluctuating  fortune ;  being 
at  one  time  engaged  with  Whitelock*s  company,  a 
travelling  corps  m  Stafibrdshire  and  the  midland 
counties ;  at  another  time  making  a  sensation  with 
Reddish  in  Dublin ;  aAerwards  failing  at  Hull 
under  Tate  Wilkinson,  and  then  leading  the  tragic 
business  undter  Mr.  Bernard,  at  Plymouth. 

"  Mrs.  Canning's  marriage  witk  Mr.  Reddish, 
into  which  she  suffered  herself  to  be  drawn  against 
the  advice  and  remonstrances  of  her  friends,  was 
the  source  of  many  bitterer  trials  than  any  she  had 
yet  endured.  This  Reddish  was  a  person  of  intem- 
perate habits  and  bad  character,  disguised  under 
the  most  fascinating  manners.  He  acquired  some 
notoriety  for  acting  the  villain  on  the  stage,  and  no 
less  for  acting  the  profligate  in  real  life.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  tradesman  at  Frome ;  made  his  first 
appe;urance  at  Drury  Lane  in  17C7 ;  and  was  one 
of  the  principal  actors  there  during  Mrs.  Canning's 
Hist  season,  playing  Dumont  to  her  Jane  Shore, 
Beverly  in  the  Gamester,  Antony  in  All  for  Love, 
lYhen  he  made  his  dMU  at  Drury  Lane,  there 
was  a  Miss  Hart  in  the  theatre,  who  enjoyed  an 
income  derived  from  a  degrading  source,  and 
Reddish,  tempted  by  her  money,  and  utterly  indif- 
ferent as  to  how  it  was  acquired,  wooed  and 
married  her  in  less  than  ten  weeks.  Afterwards 
prevailing  upon  her  to  sell  her  annuity,  he  dissi- 
pated the  proceeds,  and  then  abandoned  her.  But 
the  end  of  his  infamous  course  was  retributive. 
After  passing  through  a  variety  of  disgraceful 
escapades,  he  became  diseased  in  his  brain,  ap- 
peased for  the  last  time,  in  1779,  as  Posthumus, 
was  thrown  upon  the  Fund  for  support,  and 
lingered  out  the  remnant  of  his  miserable  life 
as  a  maniac  in  the  York  Asylum,  whero  he  died 
in  1785. 

'*  During  the  term  of  this  miserable  union,  Mrs. 
Reddish's  personal  exertions  were  rendered  more 
than  ever  imperative  by  the  state  of  her  husband's 
health,  and  by  fresh  claims  upon  her  maternal 
^  solicitude.  Reddish,  prostrated  both  mentally  and 
physically,  was  early  disabled  from  the  pursuit  of 
his  profession  ;  but  his  death,  after  many  years  of 
suffering,  at  last  released  her  from  the  responsi- 
bility she  had  so  tashly  incurred. 

"  She  still  continu^  in  the  provinces,  playing 
at  Birmingham,  Hull,  and  other  places,  but  espe- 
cially at  Plymouth,  where  she  was  a  great  favorite 
with  the  audience,  and  where  her  stage  triumphs 
happily  terminated  in  a  conquest  of  a  still  more 
gratifying  kind — her  marriage  with  Mr.  Hunn,  a 
respectable  silk  mercer  of  that  town.  Mr.  Hunn 
was  a  constant  frequenter  of  the  theatre,  and  a 
great  lover  of  plays,  with  some  pretensions  to  the 
character  of  a  critic,  which  he  occasionally  dis- 
plajfed  in  the  newspapers,  to  the  infinite  mortifi- 
cation of  the  acton.    But  they  had  their  revenge 


upon  him.  Some  time  aAer  his  marriage,  he 
failed  in  business ;  and  his  wife  was  once  more 
compelled  to  resume  the  profession,  Mr.  Hunn 
resolving  at  the  same  time  to  attempt  the  stam 
himself.  He  made  his  dibut  at  Exeter.  The 
players,  however,  set  the  town  against  him,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  interference  of  Mrs.  Hunn, 
who  enjoyed  much  popularity  there,  his  reception 
was  so  discouraging,  that  he  wisely  relinquished 
the  experiment.  He  subsequently  obtained  a  mer- 
cantile situation,  in  which  he  died,  leaving  his 
widow  with  two  daughters  and  a  son. 

'*  Throughout  all  these  vicissitudes,  Mrs.  Hunn 
was  cheered  by  constant  proofs  of  the  devotion  of 
her  son  George,  who,  passing  through  school  and 
college,  and  gathering  valuable  friendships  by  the 
wa^,  was  never  seduced  into  forgetfulnesa  of  her 
claims  upon  his  duty  and  affection.  He  made  it  a 
sacred  rule  to  write  to  her  every  week,  no  matter 
what  might  be  the  pressure  of  private  anxiety  or 
public  business.  His  letters  were  the  charm  and 
solace  of  her  life  ;  she  cherished  them  with  proud 
and  tender  solicitude,  and  always  carried  them 
about  her  person  to  show  them  exultingly  to  her 
friends.  In  his  boyhood,  his  correspondence 
treated  upon  every  subject  of  interest  on  which  his 
mind  was  engaged — his  studies,  his  associates,  his 
prospects,  his  dream  of  future  distinction,  nonr^ 
ished  in  the  hope  that  its  realization  might  enable 
him,  at  last,  to  place  his  mother  in  a  position  of 
independence.  And  when  he  finally  reached  the 
height  of  that  dream,  he  continued  to  manifest  the 
same  earnest  and  faithful  feelings.  No  engage- 
ments of  any  kind  were  ever  suffered  to  interrupt 
his  regular  weekly  letter.  At  Lisbon,  during  his 
embassy  there,  although  the  intercourse  with  this 
country  was  frequently  suspended  for  several 
weeks  together,  he  still  wrote  his  periodical  letter ; 
and  it  happened  on  such  occasions  that  the  same 
post  came  freighted  with  an  arrear  of  his  corre- 
spondence. In  the  midst  of  the  toils  of  the 
foreign  office,  harassed  by  fatigue,  and  often 
preyed  upon  by  acute  illness,  he  always  found,  or 
made,  opportunities  for  visiting  his  mother.  He 
writes  to  Sir  William  Knighton,  in  1826,  like  one 
released  for  a  holiday,  '  I  am  just  setting  off*  for 
Bath,  with  a  good  conscience,  baring  so  cleared 
ofiT  the  arrears  accruing  during  parliament  time, 
that  I  believe  I  do  not  owe  a  dispatch  to  any  part 
of  the  world.'  When  Mrs.  Hunn  was  performing 
at  Plymouth,  he  would  sometimes  leave  his  studies 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  comfort  her  with  his  presence ; 
and  whenever  he  came  it  was  a  Saturnalia! 
Shortly  before  her  final  settlement  at  Bath,  in 
1807,  she  resided  at  Winchester,  where  she  had 
some  cousins  in  an  inferior  walk  of  life  ;  and  when 
her  son — at  that  time  the  centre  of  popular  admi- 
ration wherever  he  moved — used  to  visit  her  there, 
it  was  his  delight  to  walk  out  in  company  with 
these  humble  friends,  and  with  them  to  receive 
his  '  salutations  and  greetings  in  the  market- 
place.' One  recognizes  a  great  man  in  such  be- 
havior. 

"  It  had  always  been  an  object  of  paramount 
anxiety  with  him  to  take  his  mother  off  the  stage;, 
and  the  first  use  he  made  of  the  first  opportunity* 
that  presented  itself,  was  to  carry  that  object  into* 
effisct.  This  occurred  in  1801,  when,  retiring  from> 
the  office  of  under  secretary  of  state,  he  was  en* 
titled  to  a  pension  of  500/.  a  year,  which,  instead* 
of  appropriatbg  it  to  his  own  use,  he  requested  to* 
have  it  settled  as  a  provision  on  his  mother: 
•  •  •  •  • 
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'  **  The  cloBin^  years  of  her  life  were  spent  in 
retirement  at  her  house  in  Henrietta  street,  Bath ; 
where  she  died,  ader  a  lingering  illness,  in  her 
eighty-first  year,  on  the  ^th  of  March,  1837. 
Hor  son  paid  his  last  visit  to  her  sick  room  on  the 
7th  of  the  preceding  Janaary,  the  day  after  the 
Doke  of  York's  funeral,  where  he  caught  the 
cold,  which,  acting  on  a  frame  shattered  by 
anxiety,  laid  the  fonndation  of  his  last  fatal  ill- 
ness ;  and  he,  who  was  so  attached  to  her  while 
livinor,  in  five  months  followed  her  to  the  grave." 
We  subjoin  two  passages  of  a  more  miscella- 
neous kind,  which  will  indicate  the  general  method 
and  style  of  the  Memoir. 

THB  ANTI-JACOBIN. 

"  When  the  Anti- Jacobin  was  started,  the  avail- 
able talent  of  the  reform  party,  in  and  out  of  par- 
liament, greatly  preponderated  over  that  of  its 
opponents.  An  engine  was  wanted  that  should 
make  up,  by  the  destructiveness  of  its  explosions, 
for  the  lack  of  more  numerous  resources.  TThat 
engine  was  planned  by  Mr.  Canning,  who  saw  the 
necessity  for  it  clearly.  But  it  required  a  rougher 
hand  than  his  to  work  it— one,  too,  not  likely  to 
wince  from  mud  or  bruises.  The  author  of  the 
Baviad,  and  Mrviad,  was  exactly  the  man — hard, 
coarse,  inexorable,  unscrupulous.  He  brought 
with  him  into  this  paper  a  thoroughly  brutal  spirit ; 
the  personalities  were  not  merely  gross  and  wan- 
ton, but  wild,  ribald,  slaughtering  :  it  was  the  dis-' 
section  of  the  shambles.  Such  things  had  their 
eflTect,  of  course,  at  the  time,  and  they  were  writ- 
ten for  their  eflfect ;  but  they  exhibit  such  low  de- 
pravity and  baseness — violating  so  flagrantly  all 
truth,  honor,  and  decency,  for  mere  temporary 
party  objects,  that  we  cannot  look  upon  them  now 
without  a  shudder.  Fox  was  assailed  in  this 
journal  as  if  he  were  a  highwayman.  His  peace- 
ful retirement  at  St.  Anne's  Hill  was  invaded  with 
vulgar  jibes,  and  unintelligible  buflfoonery  ;  Cole- 
ridge, Lamb,  and  others  were  attacked  with  extrav- 
agant personal  hostility ;  and  there  was  not  an 
individual  distinguished  by  respectability  of  charac- 
ter in  the  ranks  of  the  reformers,  who  was  not 
mercilessly  tarred  and  feathered  the  moment  he 
ventured  into  public.  Such  was  literally  the 
Weekly  Anti' Jacobin ;  but  time,  which  has  be- 
stowed so  much  celebrity  upon  it,  has  also  made 
an  equitable  distinction  in  the  verdict.  The 
scurrility  whi^h,  at  the  moment  of  publication, 
stung  the  town  to  madness,  has  long  smce  lost  all 
power  of  exciting  attention  ,  it  sank  into  oblivion 
with  its  subjects,  the  wonder  and  contempt  of  a 
day.  The  prose  papers,  written  in  the  ferocious 
vein  of  the  Jacobins,  whose  criminalities  they 
scourged,  are  gone  down  into  darkness,  and 
nothing  has  survived  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  but  its 
ethereal  spirit,  in  the  shape  of  its  poetical  bur- 
lesques and  jeux  tTesprU.  That  spirit  was  ani- 
mated by  Mr.  Canning.  His  responsibility  was 
always  understood  to  be  confined  to  the  airy  and 
sportive  articles,  for  he  cannot  be  suspected  of 
liiving  intermeddled  with  the  lower  necessities 
•of  the  work.  It  is  to  his  contributions,  assisted 
hy  his  personal  friends,  that  the  Anti-Jacobin  is 
indebted  for  being  still  remembered  and  talked  of; 
and  some  of  them — not  all — are  worthy  of  the  dis- 
tinction." 

canning's  literary   TA8TB8. 

"  Canning's  passion  for  literature  entered  into 
all  his  pursuits.    It  colored  his  whole  life.    Every 


moment  of  leisure  was  given  up  to  books  Ha 
and  Pitt  were  passionatay  fond  of  the  elaasicsi 
and  we  find  them  together  of  an  evening,  after  a 
dinner  at  Pitt's,  poring  over  some  old  Grecian  in  a 
comer  of  the  drawing-room,  while  the  rest  of  the 
company  are  dispersMi  in  convenatiim.  Fox  kid 
a  similar  love  of  classical  literature,  bat  his  wider 
sympathies  embraced  a  class  of  works  in  which 
Pitt  never  appears  to  have  exhibited  any  interest 
Fux  was  adevourerof  novels ;  and  into  this  region 
Mr.  Canning  entered  with  gosto.  In  Eddish 
writings  his  jndgment  was  pure  and  etrict ;  and  no 
man  was  a  more  perfect  master  of  all  the  varieties 
of  composition.  He  was  the  first  English  minis- 
ter who  banished  the  French  language  from  oar 
diplomatic  correspondence,  and  vindicated  before 
Europe  the  copiousness  and  dignity  of  onr  nstife 
tongue.  He  had  a  high  zest  for  the  early  vigor- 
ous models,  in  all  styles,  and  held  in  less  estima- 
tion the  more  ornate  and  refined.  Writing  to 
Scott  about  the  '  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  he  says,  thtt 
on  a  repeated  perusal  he  is  more  and  more  de- 
lighted with  it;  but  that  he  wishes  he  could 
induce  him  to  try  the  effect  of  '  a  more  fhH  and 
sweeping  style* — to  present  himself  *  in  a  Dry- 
denic  habit. '  His  admiration  of  Dryden ,  whom  be 
pronounced  to  be  '  the  perfection  of  harmony,'  and 
his  preference  of  that  poet  of  gigantic  mould  orer 
the  melodists  of  the  French  school,  may  be  sug- 
gested as  an  evidence  of  the  soundness  and  streogdi 
of  hisjud^ent. 

"Yet  It  is  remarkable,  that  with  this  broad 
sense  of  great  faculdes  in  others,  he  was  himself 
fastidious  to  excess  about  the  slightest  turns  of 
expression.  He  would  correct  his  speeches,  and 
amend  their  verbal  graces,  till  he  nearly  polished 
out  the  original  spirit.  He  was  not  smgolar  io 
this.  Burke,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  closely 
studied,  did  the  same.  Sheridan  always  prepare) 
his  speeches  ;  the  highly- wrought  passages  in  the 
speech  on  Hastings  impeachment  were  writieo 
before-hand  and  committed  to  memory ;  and  the 
difl^erenoes  were  so  marked,  that  the  aodieoee 
could  readily  distinguish  between  the  extempo- 
raneous passages  and  those  that  were  premedi- 
tated. Mr.  Canning's  alterations  were  freqoentlj 
so  minute  and  extensive,  that  the  printers  found  it 
easier  to  re-coinpose  the  matter  afresh  in  typethaa 
to  correct  it.  This  difiieulty  of  choice  in  diction 
sometimes  springs  from  renwarras  des  rickesteSy  bm 
oftener  from  poverty  of  resoorces,  and  generally 
indicates  a  clsss  of  intellect  which  is  more  occo- 
pied  with  costume  than  ideas.  But  here  are  three 
instances  which  set  all  popular  notions  on  this 
question  of  verbal  fastidiousness  by  the  eais ;  for 
certainly  Burke,  Canning,  and  Sheridan  were  mea 
of  capacious  talents ;  and  two  of  them,  at  leist, 
present  extraordinary  examples  of  imaginatioo 
and  practicsl  judgment,  running  together  neck 
and  neck  in  the  race  of  life  to  the  very  goal." 

To  the  very  goal,  it  is  certain,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  implied  comparison  with  Barke, 
Canning's  literary  tastes  accompanied  him.  Tbs 
Microcosm  and  Anti-Jacobin  ling|ered  round  him  to 
the  last.  There  is  no  better  or  more  whimicil 
illustration  of  it,  among  the  many  this  book  prS" 
sents,  than  the  despatch  in  which,  a  year  before  bit 
death,  he  announced  to  our  ambassador  st  tbe 
Hague  his  determination  to  bring  the  Dutch  minis* 
ter  Falck  to  a  more  reasonable  spirit  of  redproci^ 
in  his  tari&,  by  an  imposition  on  onr  part  a 
increased  retaliatory  duties.  Sir  Charles  was  is 
attendance  at  the  Dutch  court  when  Canniog** 
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despatch  wu  hastily  pat  into  his  hand.  It  was  in 
cipher,  very  short,  and  evidently  very  ardent. 
Poor  Sir  Charles  had  not  the  kejr  of  the  cipher 
wiUi  him;  and  afterwards  aronsingly  described 
the  anxiety  he  underwent  till  he  had  reached  home 
and  deciphered  the  following  extraordinary  State 
Paper. 

In  matters  of  commerce,  the  fanlt  of  the  Dutch, 
la  giving  too  little  and  asking  too  much  ; 
With  eqna]  advantage  the  French  are  content, 
So  we  Ml  clap  on  Dutch  bottoms  a  twenty  per  cent. 

Twenty  percent., 

Twenty  per  cent., 
Nona  fnpperons  Falck  with  twenty  per  cent. 
Georgb  Canning. 


ON  THB   RETURN  OF   SPRING 1846. 

Masx  daughter  of  a  rude  and  stormy  sire, 

Lovely  in  smiles,  bat  lovelier  in  thy  tears ! 
Thy  beauty  but  recalls  the  vain  desire, 

The  baffled  hope  of  long-forgotten  years. 
The  gems  thou  lovest  to  wear  are  still  the  same, 

Their  forms  as  various,  and  their  hues  as  bright. 
Thou  are  not  changed.     It  is  this  wasted  frame, 

The  laboring  pulse,  the  eye  that  shuns  the  light, 
The  faltering  step,  the  indifference  to  fame. 
Time's  desolating  march  too  feelingly  proclaim. 

Season  of  ioy,  and  melody,  and  love. 

When  Nature,  crown'd   and  garlanded  with 
flowers. 
Walks  forth,  a  rustic  queen,  through  field  and 
grove, 
Or  decks  with  living  pomp  her  fairest  bowers ! 
The  yoong  may  woo  thee  for  thy  sparkling  mien, 

And  lover-like  thy  youthful  charms  adore  ; 
But  thou  wilt  early  fall,  as  I  have  seen 
Too  many  of  thy  kindred  fall  before, 
Whose  loveliness  and  grace  no  power  could  save^ 
While  summer  looks,  umoved,  upon  her  rival's 
grave. 
Spectator.  Swynfen  Jbrtis. 


Mr.  Anoas'  Pictures  of  New  Zealand  and 
Australia. — This  is  the  most  interesting  exhibi- 
tion of  the  season.  Such  information  as  the  Chi- 
nese collection  afibrded  us  of  the  Celestial  Empire, 
and  as  Mr.  Catlin's  exhibition  did  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  does  Mr.  Angas'  collection  give 
us  of  the  aborigines  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 
In  the  course  of  three  years'  travel  through  these 
and  other  countries,  durin?  which  the  artist  pene- 
trated the  interior  and  lived  among  the  natives,  his 
pencil  was  never  idle ;  and  every  scene  or  person 
at  all  characteristic  that  met  his  eye  was  painted  on 
the  spot.  This  gives  a  freshness  and  spirit  of  truth 
to  Mr.  An^fss'  pictures ;  and  these  rare  and  valu- 
able qualities  are  not  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
art ;  on  the  contrary,  the  coloring  is  harmonious, 
and  the  finish  remarkable,  though  without  too  much 
labor.  The  number  of  the  water-color  drawings  is 
so  great  that  we  cannot  attempt  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  them ;  we  must  be  content  with  stating, 
that  nearly  all  the  principal  chiefs  of  New  Zealand 
— including  the  renowned  John  Heki  and  the  infa- 
mous Raaperaha  and  Ranghiaeta,  with  other  cele- 
brated characters — are  portrayed  with  minute  fidel- 
ity ;  and  the  picturesque  costumes  and  scenery  of 
the  islands,  as  well  as  the  dwellings  of  the  natives, 
ire  depicted  with  vivid  force  and  exactness.    The 
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most  striking  peooliarities  of  the  country  and  abori- 
gines of  Australia  are  likewise  sketched  with  care 
and  vigor ;  but  the  repnlsive  phynognomy  of  the 
Australasian  natives — the  lowest  in  the  scale  of 
humanity — ^renders  this  portion  of  the  collection 
less  attractive,  though  equally  carioos.  The  vievrs 
in  both  these  countries  are  mostly  striking  from 
their  peculiar  character,  which  appears  to  have 
been  preserved  with  conscientious  fidelity  in  every 
case ;  and  the  drawings  of  plants,  insects,  birds, 
&c.,  are  exquisitely  finished. 

Besides  these  pictures,  which  fill  about  three 
hundred  frames,  some  containing  four  or  more 
sketches,  Mr.  Angas  has  brought  home  a  little 
museum  of  curiosities :  native  weapons,  utensils, 
implements,  dresses,  carvings,  and  models  of 
canoes,  specimens  of  birds,  minerals,  &c.,  which 
completely  fill  one  of  the  largest  rooms  in  the 
Egyptian  Hall.  Mr.  Angas  is  about  to  publish 
cdored  fac-similes  of  his  drawings,  with  descrip- 
tions, in  two  large  works,  one  illastrative  of  New 
Zealand  and  the  other  of  Australia. 

Dr.  Thibert's  Colored  Models. — A  remark- 
able exhibition,  of  unique  character,  has  recently 
opened  at  the  Cosmoram^  Rooms  in  Regent  street ; 
consbting  of  a  numerons  and  curious  collection  of 
colored  models,  or  pictures  in  relief,  formed  by  Dr. 
Thibert ;  who  has  employed  a  new  and  durable 
material,  invented,  we  believe,  by  himself. 

The  collection  is  divided  into  two  separate  and 
distinct  portions,  arranged  in  different  rooms.  One 
portion,  of  a  popular  nature,  calculated  to  please  the 
eye  with  a  sense  of  illusory  imitation,  is  composed 
of  groups  of  fruit,  fish,  birds,  &c.,  modelled  in 
high  relief,  and  colored  to  imitate  the  realities; 
each  group  being  attached  to  a  painted  backgfround 
and  framed,  so  as  to  be  that  monstrous  creation  of 
vulgar  art,  a  picture  in  relief.  The  other,  and  in- 
finitely more  curious  and  valuable  portion,  is  an 
extensive  museum  of  pathology ;  comprising  mod- 
els, cast  from  nature  and  colored  to  the  life— or 
rather  death— of  almost  every  local  disease  inci- 
dental to  humanity.  The  morbid  appearances  of 
every  part  of  the  human  frame,  external  and  inter- 
nal, are  imitoted  with  scientific  accuracy  and  artistic 
skill. 

The  material  of  which  Dr.  Thibert's  models  are 
formed  is  neither  wax  nor  plaster,  but  a  substance 
hard  and  not  brittle,  and  which  receives  oil  paint, 
so  that  nothing  short  of  actual  violence  can  mjure 
them,  and  they  may  be  washed  if  need  be. 

Some  models  on  a  large  scale  of  highly  magni- 
fied representations  of  veins,  arteries,  nerves,  the 
hair,  and  some  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  are  so 
generally  interesting,  that  we  would  auggest  their 
being  removed  into  the  room  where  the  picturesque 
models  are ;  as  ladies  cannot  enter  the  museum  of 
anatomy. 

A  Sure  Capture. — We  recommend  the  follow- 
ing plan  to  Louis-Philippe  as  an  infallible  one  for 
taking  Abd-el-Kader.  Let  his  majesty  get  the 
Arab  chief  to  accept  a  bill— the  larger  the  aum  the 
better ;  and  put  it  mto  the  hands  of  j/cvy.  If  that 
illustrious  sherifiTs  ofllcer  does  not  capture  Abd-el- 
Kader  the  very  day  it  falls  due,  we  will  pay  the 
amount  and  costs  ourselves. — Punch, 

Some  few  years  ajgo,  the  t*ourteenth  Light 
Dragoons  went  to  India,  six  hundred  strong.  In 
less  than  six  years  they  returned  to  this  country, 
a  skeleton  of  thirty-three  men  and  three  officers. 
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From  thfl  New  Moathljr  MagBsina. 
THE  LAST  BALL  AT  THE  TUTLERIB8. 

About  seven  o'clock  on  the  fourteenth  of  last 
month,  my  friend,  the  fidgetty  old  Countess  de  Po- 
pmcourt,  already  flounced  and  beturbaned,  bejew- 
elled, pearl-powdered,  and  rouged,  entered  my 
drawing-room  at  the  hotel  where  I  was  staying, 
and  where  I  was  quietly  finishing  my  solitary  din- 
ner, and  helping  out  digestion  with  Dumas'  last 
novel,  never  dreaming  that  my  fidgetty  friend  wa^ 
serious  in  the  threat  which  she  had  uttered  in  the 
morning  of  cominc^  to  fetch  me  to  accompany  her 
to  the  monster  ball  at  the  Tuileries. 

<*  Now,  this  is  too  bad,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
sort  of  comical  rage,  at  perceiving  my  surprise  at 
her  appearance  at  this  early  hour;  "who  but  a 
cold,  phlegmatic,  greedy  Englishwoman  could  be 
thinking  of  eating  and  drinl^ng  at  a  moment  like 
this?  lip—quick — get  ready,  for  Heaven's  sake  ! 
we  shall  be  late  as  it  is." 

"  It  cannot  surely  yet  be  time?"  I  said,  in  guil- 
ty alarm. 

"  Look,  unbeliever,"  said  the  countess,  as  she 
drew  aside  the  curtain  of  the  window  looking  into 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  disclosed  to  view  the  end- 
less line  of  dazzling  lamps,  appended  to  carriages 
waiting  ii  la  file  almost  as  far  as  the  Champs  Ely- 
s^es !  1  was  dumb-foundered ;  but  there  was  no 
time  to.  waste  in  excuses,  and  I  hastened  to  finish 
my  toilet,  (begun,  by  the  way,  at  two  o'clock  m 
the  day,  for  the  coiffeur  had  no  other  hour  disen- 
gaged, which  alone  ought  to  have  excited  my  sus- 
picions,) while  the  dear  fidgetty  old  countess  betook 
herself  quietly  to  the  walnuts  and  oranges  on  the 
table,  and  also  to  the  last  volume  of  "  Monte  Chiis- 
to,"  which  I  had  left  upon  the  sofa. 

I  absolutely  hated  her  as  I  withdrew,  shivering, 
to  my  room,  to  undergo  the  miseries  of  dressing, 
which  consisted  in  replacing  my  warm  peignoir  by 
a  low,  thin  dress,  with  short  sleeves,  which  made 
my  teeth  chatter  as  I  gazed  upon  it.    However, 

"  needs  must  when ,"  and  the  sharp  voice  of 

my  fidgetty  friend  was  certainly  more  shrill  than 
ever,  as  she  called  out  every  now  and  then,  "  Al- 
iens, depechons-nous!"  "  Allons,ne  nous  arrivons 
pas !"  In  less  time  than  it  would  have  taken  me 
in  England  to  put  on  my  bonnet  and  shawl,  did  I 
find  myself  fully  equipped,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
seated  side-by-side  with  the  countess,  waiting  pa- 
tiently at  the  tail  of  a  long  line  of  fellow-sufiferers, 
which  now  seemed  to  have  lengthened,  in  a  straight 
direction,  as  far  as  the  Barri^re  de  St.  Et^ile,  while 
from  every  cross-street  flowed  a  tributary  stream 
of  carriapres,  swelling.the  tide,  which  crept  onwards 
with  tedious  slowness  towards  jthe  gate  of  ^he  pal- 
ace. This  latter  point  once  gained,  however,  the 
rest  became  an  easy  task,  and  we  were  soon  set 
down  in  the  grand  vestibule  to  the  left  of  the  clock 
tower,  from  whence,  disencumbered  of  our  wraps, 
we  entered  a  kind  of  Mile  d^attentCy  to  which  a  line 
of  business-looking  desks,  with  spruce  clerks  be- 
hind, gave  the  air  of  a  cabinet  d'affaires-.  We  pre- 
sented our  invitations  to  one  of  these  gentlemen, 
who,  having  verified  the  names  thensin  with  those 
QDon  his  bc^ks,  allowed  us  to  pasSj  and  we  ascend- 
eoi  the  grand  staircase.  The  gallery,  lighted  by  a 
thousand  tapers,  (aided  by  five  hundred  lamps  fed 
with  oil,  by  the  wayi)  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  finest 
sights  which  can  be  presented  by  any  palace  in 
Europe,  and  I  would  willingly  have  lingered  long 
to  admire  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  but  the  fidget- 
ty tormentor  homed  me  forward.    She  had  no  eye 


for  the  picturesque,  and  leaving  all  the  apleodon 
of  the  ^lery  to  the  contemplation  of  the  crowd  by 
which  it  was  already  filled,  she  passed,  with  ner- 
vous agitation,  into  the  salle  des  marichaux,  where, 
uttering  a  low  cry,  she  scudded  along  the  polished 
oaken  floor,  swiftly  and  noiselessly,  as  though  she 
had  been  borne  on  air,  and  sank  upon  the  raised 
bench  nearest  the  door  of  the  throne-room,  exclaim- 
ing, 

"  Heavens  be  praised !  this  seat  has  been  in  my 
mind's  eye  the  whole  day  long :  during  my  nap 
after  dinner  I  dreamt  of  it,  and  we  have  got  it  at 
last !  Little  did  I  think,  when  I  found  yon  at  sev- 
en o'clock  quietly  eating j  that  we  should  be  ao  for^ 
tunate  as  to  secure  it  after  all !" 

I  was  not  long  in  perceiving  the  justneea  of  her 
fears,  for  scarcely  had  we  taken  our  seats  when  the 
room  began  to  fill,  and  I  could  descry  many  an  en- 
vious glance  directed  towards  us  by  the  initiated, 
as  they  passed,  vexed  and  disappointed^  to  seek 
some  less  favored  position. 

It  was  nearly  half-past  eight  before  the  lighting- 
up  of  the  rooms  was  completed ;  and  yet,  by  iIhiC 
time,  had  the  company  increased  to  such  a  dense 
mass,  that  it  was  impossible  for  those  nnaUe  to 
procure  seats  to  remam  standing  in  one  spot ;  they 
were  compelled,  like  the  damned  souls  in  the 
"  Hall  of  Eblis,"  to  wander  op  and  down,  jostled 
hither  and  thither  in  restless  misery,  or  driven  far-' 
ward  by  the  pressure  of  others  miMimble  as  them- 
selves. 

It  was  curious  to  observe  the  contrast  aflforded  l^ 
the  diflerent  groups  as  they  passed  before  us  in  this 
Sabbath-round.  Costumes  of  all  countries,  uni- 
foims  of  all  ranks,  were  there— the  glittering  >ek- 
et  and  embroidered  fez  of  the  Egyptian  jostled  the 
sober  green  of  the  academician;  the  Hungarian 
tunic  and  braided  dolman  threaded  their  way  among 
whole  knots  of  the  glaring  scarlet  coats  and  gold 
epaulettes  of  English  offioen. 

At  nine  o'clock  there  was  a  bnatle  to  be  observed 
about  the  throne-room,  and  presently  an  oflieer,  by 
great  eflTort  and  literally  d  force  de  droi,  made  i 
passage  wide  enough  to  adnut  two  persons  abreast, 
(provided  they  were  thin.)  Many  were  the  feu- 
ful  consequences  of  this  imprudent  measure ;  some 
of  the  standing  gentry  literally  rolled  upon  the 
knees  of  the  fair  occupants  of  the  benches,  and  the 
fat  son  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  quietly  sat  himself  dowa 
upon  the  lap  of  the  countess,  until  the  tenninatioa 
of  the  struggle,  then  rose,  and  without  any  apolo- 
gy walked  away.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  ha- 
zarre,  this  pushing,  hauling,  screaming,  laogfaiag 
scene,  (for  the  French  never  lose  their  good-ho- 
mor,)  that  the  royal  family  entered,  looking  as  no- 
ble and  benevolent  as  every  royal  family  ought  to 
look,  and  bowing  and  smiling  graciously  right  lod 
left,  as,  by  dint  of  great  address  and  patience,  they 
managed  to  thread  their  way  to  the  benches  allotted 
to  them.  Immediately  at  their  heels  poured  in  the 
whole  squadron  of  the  ambassadors — mafrif  fhtii 
were  lefi  to  fight  for  it,  and  so  they  did  most  vir 
iantly,  until  they  all  got  seated  except  one ;  no- 
body could  tell  me  from  what  court  this  little  am- 
bassador had  come ;  but  there  he  stood,  for  some 
time,  without  the  pale  of  (his)  society,  far  from  the 
company  of  his  peers,  in  warlike  attitude,  leasing 
against  the  doorway,  unable  to  advance  or  recede  a 
single  step !  As  soon  as  the  royal  party  wen 
seated,  the  music  struck  up,  and  the  fint  qoadnBe 
was  formed.  The  ei?ht  youthful  members  of  the 
royal  family  composed  one  side  of  the  quadrille. 

It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  behold  the  kiod-heuV 
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ed  ease  and  gaiety  with  which  the  king  seemed  to 
putidpate  it  the  inspiration  of  the  scene,  nodding 
his  head  in  time  to  the  music,  and  watching  the 
moTements  of  the  dancers  iivith  evident  deught. 
£veiy  now  and  then  he  would  stoop  down  and 
whisper  some  remark  in  the  ear  of  Madame  Ade- 
laide, which  she  in  her  turn  would  communicate  to 
her  neiffhbor,  and  the  smiles  and  nods  would  run 
along  the  whole  hench  in  assent  to  the  king's  ob- 
serration.  The  king  may  well  be  proud  of  his 
family — ^the  finest  royal  house  in  Europe.  Healthy 
and  vigorous,  both  in  mind  and  body,  they  are 
moreover  *'  handsome  enough  to  be  the  children  of 
•ome  poor  lieutenant."  Even  the  Bonapartiste  en- 
regie  at  my  elbow  was  forced  to  confess  this.  To 
me  there  was  immense  interest  in  watching  the 
progress  of  this  royal  quadrille,  and  I  was  led  to 
follow  the  theory  of  that  German  philosopher,  who 
defers  his  judgment  of  a  man  until  he  has  seen  him 
D4NCK !  Here  there  was  ample  food  for  specula- 
tion, and  the  future  government  of  France  might 
be  studied  in  the  diversity  of  capers  aad  jeti-baiues 
of  the  future  regency.  The  Duke  de  Nemours 
gliding  with  timid  and  embarrassed  step — hesi- 
tating— ^retreating  through  the  mazes  of  the  unat- 
tainaSile  pastoral,  smiling  good-humoredly  at  his 
own  awkwardness,  vet  i£rinking  from  the  smiles 
of  others,  gave  me  the  idea  of  a  man  of  clever  and 
satirical  humor,  yet  of  such  strangely  timid  nature, 
that  he  would  never  dare  incur  criticism^  even  that 
of  those  whom  he  might  despise.  Rely  upon  it, 
the  press  will  be  shackled  dunng  his  "  regency ;" 
the  Tufleries  closed  against  the  inspection  of  stran- 
gers— ^yes,  the  en  avant  deux  so  badly  executed 
makes  me  fear  that  there  will  be  more  retrograde 
than  advancement  during  his  government — ^mind,  I 
am  speaking  entirely  according  to  the  theory  of  the 
Grerman  phUosopher. 

The  Dae  d*Aumale  shuffles  somewhat  in  his  short 
unequal  steps ;  he  harries  in  the  figures,  and  has 
to  wait  until  the  measure  is  completed.  The  war 
in  Algiers  will  continue,  but  Abd  el  Kador  will  not 
be  taken ;  there  will'  be  boldness  in  the  mighty 
plans,  but  too  great  precipitation,  and  no  discretion 
C  the  better  part  of  valor'*)  in  the  execution. 

The  Due  de  Montpensier  walks  leisurely  and 
with  something  like  indifference  through  the  intri- 
cate mazes  of  the  dance,  nevertheless  his  eyes 
wander  right  and  left,  seeing  who  is  gazing  at  his 
movements,  and  the  deep  sigh  when  all  is  over,  ex- 
presses plainly  that  he  was  greatly  worried  at  this 
public  display,  and  that  he  is  inwardly  thankful  to 
the  gods  that  it  was  no  worse.  He  will  be  ever 
studiousof  appearances,  keeping  aloof  from  obser- 
vatiun ;  caution  and  prudence  wul  be  the  character- 
istics of  his  counsels.  How  ansry  was  I  that  Join- 
ville  was  not  there !  I  should  have  loved  to  know 
by  my  theory  whether  poor  England  would  run 
great  risk  in  case  of  his  projected  attack,  and  whe- 
ther the  Gomer  would  ever  come  up  the  Thames. 
I  could  have  told  it  at  once  had  I  seen  him  sisol  and 
balano^. 

The  princesses  are  all,  without  exception,  charm- 
ing. The  Princess  Clementine,  by  her  fair  comely 
figure  and  fine  open  countenance,  presented  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  fairy-iike  form  of  the  Duchess 
d'Aumale,  who  glided  about  a  very  sylph,  scarcely 
seeming  to  touch  the  ground.  There  is  a  strong 
likeness  to  Louis  Philippe  in  the  Princess  Clem- 
entine, everything  about  her — ^hair,  eyes,  complex- 
ion, all  partake  of  the  same  rich  nature.  There  is 
gaiety  and  good-humor  in  every  look,  and  yet, 
when  she  begaa  to  darue,  I  could  tell  in  a  moment 
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that  her  petticoats  had  namean  share  in  the  house- 
hold government. 

Now  come  we  to  the  pear),  the  flower  of  prin- 
cesses, the  enfant  gutie  of  the  family — the  fair 
Princess  de  Joinville — who  realizes  all  our  child- 
hood's dreams  of  the  king*8  daughters  in  the  fairy 
tales !  She  is,  indeed,  lovely,  and  it  was  no  won- 
der to  see  the  queen  and  her  royal  spouse  bend  for- 
ward to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  graceful  form  as 
the  dance  led  her  now  and  then  far  from  where 
they  wete  seated.  There  is  an  impassioned  mel- 
ancholy expressed  in  her  beautiful  countenance 
which  interests  the  beholder,  and  makes  him  sad  in 
spite  of  himself.  There  was  a  touching  remem- 
brance of  her  clime  and  country  in  the  wreath  of 
cactus  which  bound  her  forehead,  and  in  the  bunch 
of  the  same  rich  and  scentless  flower  which  adorned 
her  bosom ;  there  was  memory  of  the  tropics,  too, 
in  the  dark  braids  of  hair  brought  low  upon  the 
brow,  and  in  the  undulating  carriage,  the  elastic 
tread,  which  can  never  be  lost  by  the  daughters  of 
her  country,  or  acquired  by  Europeans.  Her 
dancing  was  all  in  harmony  with  her  style  of  beau- 
ty ;  and  I  could  tell  all  the  scorn  and  fire  of'  her 
character  by  the  very  manner  in  which  she  gave 
her  hand  to  her  partner — it  was  a  gesture  worthy 
of  Queen  Cleopatra.  My  compamon,  whose  ac- 
quaintance with  the  royal  family  enables  her  to 
judge  with  accuracy,  told  me  that  my  **  theory" 
was  correct  in  this  mstance. 

*'  The  princess  is  quite  an  ori^nale,^*  said  she : 
"  hers  was  a  manage  dHndinattony  and  when  the 
prince  left  her  to  go  on  his  famous  expedition,  she 
was  inconsolable,  remaining  for  several  hours  each 
day  seated  under  a  certain  tree  in  the  park  of  St. 
Cloud,  with  her  head  and  face  covered  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  widows  of  her  country — without 
speech,  without  motion,  resisting  every  effort  made 
by  her  kind-hearted  sisters  to  comfort  her.  The 
king  laughed  at  the  childish  sorrow,  and  said  it 
would  soon  pass  away  ;  but  the  queen  sighed. 
Her  exclamation  I  shall  never  forget,  ^HilaSf  la 
pauvre  enfant !  She  has  yet  to  Uamthat  life  is  not 
one  long  bright  holiday!*  It  was  her  husband's 
command  alone  which  nad  power  to  rouse  her  from 
this  apathy  of  grief.  She  sought  occupation  and 
diversion  accoraing  to  his  wishes,  but  she  would 
not  appear  in  public  until  his  return.*' 

Originale !  I  should  think  she  was,  indeed,  in 
France !  The  other  side  of  the  quadrille  presented 
a  strange  mixture ;  those  who  by  dint  of  pushing 
and  elbowing  a  passage  through  the  crowd  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  place,  were  now  in  their 
turn  condemned  to' undergo  the  inspection  of  those 
left  to  repose,  and  it  was  a  curious  study  to  observe 
how  this  scrutiny  was  borne — ^the  precipitation  of 
some,  the  languor  and  mincing  gait  of  others.  It 
must  have  been  a  severe  trial  to  those  engaged,  for 
none  seemed  at  their  ease.  There  was  but  one 
individual  upon  whom  neither  the  presence  of  roy- 
alty nor  the  tittering  of  the  crowd,  nor  the  heat, 
nor  the  pressure,  seemed  to  have  the  least  effect, 

M.  D ,  the  terror  of  all  the  youthful  candidates 

for  waltz  or  quadrille,  he  who  is  known  by  the  so- 
briquet of  the  "  marquis." 

With  him  dancing  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  pas- 
time— ^it  has  become  a  passion,  a  fureur.  Some- 
times he  grows  pale  with  the  frantic  efforts  which 
he  is  compelled  to  make  in  order  to  give  full  effect 
to  his  bold  entrechats.  His  attire  is  that  worn  by 
the  courtiers  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Upon  this  oc- 
casion it  consisted  of  a  violet-colored  velvet  coat, 
ridily  embroidered  in  gold,  a  brocaded  waistcoat 
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covered  with  gdd  flowers,  a  laee  cra?at  with  float- 
ing ends  and  broad  lace  raffles,  white  silk  knee- 
hreeches  and  stockings,  with  large  paste  buckles  to 
his  high-heeled  shoes.  It  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  the  ladies  could  keep  their  serious 
looks,  and  I  observed  them,  every  now  and  then, 
retreat  behind  Uieir  fans  to  Conceal  the  mirth  to 
which  his  extraordinary  antics  ffave  rise.  I  pitied, 
with  all  my  heart,  the  poor  girl  whose  ill-fate  and 
^norance  had  led  her  to  accept  him  for  a  partner. 
She  seemed  ready  to  sink  mto  the  earth  with 
shame  and  vexation,  and  the  tears  were  starting  to 
her  eyes  while  "  the  marquis*'  was  making  her 
pirouette  and  jump  until  she  was  quite  exhausted. 

The  whole  scene  appeared  greatly  to  divert  the 
king,  who  once  or  twice  rose  from  his  seat  to  gaze 
at  the  extraordinary  feats  of  agility  performed  by 
**  the  marquis,*'  laughing  heartily  as  he  spoke  to 
the  qneen,  evidently  giving  her  a  description  of  the 
wonderful  performance;  and  all  this  time  "the 
marquis,"  enchanted  to  be  the  object  of  so  much 
attention,  frisked  and  capered  yet  the  more.  This 
singular  individual  is  one  of  the  lions  of  the  ball- 
rooms of  Paris,  and  I  have  seen  him  dance  the 
cachouea  with  unwearied  perseverance,  doing  honor 
to  seven  encores  in  one  evening,  in  obedience  to  the 
well-feiflrned  admiration  of  some  of  the  merciless 
wags. of  the  company.  Last  season  he  danced  sd- 
most  every  evening  a  dance  of  his  own  composition 
in  the  costume  of  Solomon  the  Great,  accompany- 
ing himself  on  the  tambour  de  basque.  His  contor- 
tions in  this  pas  seul  were  absolutely  frightful,  and 
I  was  glad  to  learn  that  he  is  henceforward  to 
abandon  this  chrf-d^tBUvre  par  ordonnance  de  nUde- 
an.  His  passion  for  the  art  of  dancing  has  lately 
even  stood  in  the  way  of  his  advancement.  Rich 
and  independent,  and  wishing  for  political  distinc- 
tion, he  stood  forth  as  candidate  at  the  last  election. 
His  position  in  the  department,  his  wealth,  his 
opinions,  his  family,  all  were  approved  of  by  the 
electors,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  chosen, 
when,  in  an  unlucky  hour,  overcome  by  the  emo- 
tion caused  by  the  event,  he  breathed  forth  his 
whole  soul  to  ihe  deputation  of  farmers  and  nunlres 
^  forge^  sent  to  address  him,  and  swore  to  them 
upon  his  honor  that  his  only  motive  for  getting  into 
the  chamber  was  to  relieve  the  abject  state  in 
which  he  found  them,  with  regard  to  the  holy 
science  of  dancing.  He  vowed  that  schools  should 
be  established,  prizes  should  be  danced  for,  profes- 
sors instituted,  and  that  this  noble  art  should  be 
retrieved  from  the  neglect  into  which  it  had  fallen ! 
Judffe  of  the  surprise  of  the  farmers  and  mattres 
de  forge:  they  walked  away  without  uttering  a 
word,  and  in  the  evening  a  cnarivari  of  miners  an- 
nounced, with  uncouth  capers,  that  his  rival  was 
elected. 

When  the  quadrille  was  over,  the  company  re- 
treated, seeking  an  issue  into  the  throne-room, 
where  refreshments  were  in  readiness ;  and  that 
motion  of  the  crowd,  so  unpleasant  to  the  lookers- 
on,  began  before  us. 

The  glare  of  light,  the  drowsy  hnm,  the  over- 
stretched attention  in  a  ball-room,  always  combine 
to  give  me  a  feeling  of  melancholy  which  I  cannot 
describe,  and  upon  this  occasion  it  was  rendered 
more  invincible  still  by  the  associations  which  the 
very  place  conjured  up.  In  spite  of  myself,  I  was 
led  back  to  the  memory  of  the  terrific  scenes  which 
had  passed  in  that  very  spot,  where  now  all  seemed 
so  bright  and  gay  ;  and  as  the  tears  rushed  to  my 
eyes,!  could  not  help  expressing  to  my  little  fnend 
my  astonishment  that  people  oould  dance  and  make 


merry  in  the  very  ^laee  where  soeh  dramas  had 
been  enacted,  even  in  their  own  remembrance. 

'*  Bah  !  we  are  not  a  retrospective  people,"  r»> 
turned  she,  rapping  the  lid  of  her  snn^box ;  "  we 
neither  learn  nor  forget ;  to  ns  experience  is  of 
little  value." 

She  paused,  while  her  sparkling  e^es  wandered 
over  the  company,  and  suddenly  seiztng  my  wrist, 
she  exclaimed,  "  Besides,  there  are  dramas  as  ter- 
rible and  deadly  now  performing  beneath  our  eves, 
if  we  did  but  choose  to  study  them.  Now,  look 
around.  I  would  lay  you  a  wager  that  oat  of  the 
five  thousand  individuals  assembled  here,  there  is 
not  one  whose  history  would  not  famish  forth  the 
subject  of  a  romance  if  the  truth,  the  whok  tmth, 
were  known  by  some — would  give  os  goodly 
materials  for  a  tragedy,  may  be,  and  a  deadly  one, 
too." 

Her  eye  glanced  towards  the  fair  lady  and  the 
elderly  gentleman  who  were  passing  throngh  into 
the  gallery,  and  I  was  just  going  to  ask  their  namoi, 
when  she  was  accosted  by  a  horrid  old  fright  in 
shabby  and  antique  costume,  an  ugly,  pock-oMirked, 
beetle-browed  cuistre,  who,  with  a  low  bow  and 
lamentable  voice,  asked  news  of  her  "  chire  sanU,** 
and  then  hobbled  ofiT— too  late,  however,  for  the 
objects  of  my  attention  were  already  lost  to  sight. 

"  I  hope  you  observed  the  person  who  jast  now 
spoke  to  me,"  said  the  countess :  "he  is  veiy 
remarkable." 

"  Yes,  for  ugliness." 

"  Just  so,"  returned  she,  drily,  **  and  for  other 
things  besides ;  he  Ib  the  hut  knight  of  Malta  now 
in  existence." 

<* Indeed!  but  I  dislike  him  nevertheless;  he 
has,  I  am  sure,  prevented  my  hearing  one  of  the 
interesting  tales  you  were  just  going  to  tell  me." 

''  Bah  !  how  do  you  know  that !"  exclaimed  she, 
looking  me  in  the  face  so  sharply  that  my  eyehds 
winked  again. 

<'  Why,  you  talked  of  deadly  tragedies,  of  fear- 
ful dramas,  and  you  looked  twice  towards  a  fsir 
lady  and  an  elderly  gentleman." 

'*Ah,  true,  true,  M.  and  Madame  de  Versse, 
who  passed  us  just  now." 

"  What !  they  are  not  lovers,  then  ?" 

"  Psha,  they  have  been  wedded  these  twent| 
years!" 

<<  N'importe  !  I  know  their  story  is  interestmirf 
and  but  for  that  old  fright,  you  would  have  told  it 
now." 

'<  And  who  tells  yon  that  the  history  of  *  that 
old  fright '  is  not  just  as  interesting  as  that  of  the 
Versacst" 

*'  Perhaps  even  more  so." 

"  At  this  moment,  for  it  was  here  on  this  very 
spot — tenezj  you  would  almost  be  in  hve  with  that 
*  old  fright,'  if  you  were  but  to  learn  his  history.** 

'*  Oh,  tell  it  then  by  all  means,"  exclaimed  I, 
laughing  ;  'Uhe  age  of  miracles  may  be  renewed 
in  my  favor." 

''  You  may  laugh,"  resumed  the  ooontets, 
speaking  this  time  seriously,  '*  but  so  it  is,  and  the 
peace  of  mind  of  that  old  fright,  as  yoa  are  plesaed 
to  call  him,  might  create  the  greatest  envy  in  masj 
who  now  seem  so  much  more  gay  and  happy  tbaa 
himself.  He  is  the  Baron  de  Caudys,  and  yon 
must  believe  me,  in  preference  to  the  evideoee  of 
your  own  eyesight,  when  I  tell  you  that  he  wt> 
one  of  the  handsomest  cavaliers  at  a  court  wbeie 
all  were  remarkable  for  persona]  beauty.  He  was, 
moreover,  fuissamment  riche,  so  that  vou  can  ima- 
gine that  his  appearance  in  the  household  of  Marie 
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Antoinette  was  hilled  with  laptareB  by  all  who  had 
daaghter,  sister,  niece,  aant,  or  eren  mother— for 
ikat  eometimes  happened — to  marry.     He  was  a 
great  ftvorits  with  the  queen,  who,  above  all 
things,  loved  an  elegant  and  graceful  toumore,  (do 
not  sneer,  you  will  repent  it,)  a  distinction  for 
which    the    Baron  de  Caodys  was  remarkable. 
With  these  advantages,  you  may  readily  imagine 
that  the  poor  baron  was  beset  on  all  sides  with  of- 
fers and  propositions  of  marriage,  and  scarcely  a 
day  passed  by  without  iome  new  parti  being  found 
by  officious  friends  more  suitable,  more  siduuani 
than  any  which  had  been  hitherto  suggested.    But 
the  baron  resisted  all  temptation  of  filthy  lucre, 
and  said,  in  answer  to  every  offer  thus  held  out, 
that '  his  time  was  not  yet  come.'    However,  like 
many  great  heroes,  it  biecame  one  day  evident  that 
he  had  resisted  so  lone  but  to  fall  at  last.    The  fact 
was  visible  to  all.    The  lovely  widow,  Madame  de 
Linar,  who  just  arrived  from  Burgundy  with  a  poor 
dependent  cousin,  widow  like  herself,  to  prosecute 
a  suit  against  her  husband's  relatives,  had  won  his 
heart,  and  caused  him  to  spend  his  days  in  attend- 
ance upon  her  slightest  whims  and  caprices ;  and 
the  fair  lady  had  many,  I  assure  you.     Look 
through  yonder  doorway :  you  can  descry  the  very 
place  where  the  queen  was  seated  when  the  dis- 
closure of  the  love  of  the  Baron  de  Caudys  took 
place — K  disclosure  which  electrified  us  all.    There 
had  been,  as  on  this  night,  a  grand  gala  at  court — 
a  reception  of  some  new  ambassador  in  great  state 
and  ceremony.    The  official  company  had  retired, 
and  led  the  queen  to  the  society  of  her  intimates, 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  ease  and  liberty  al- 
ways doubly  prized  by  her  majesty  after  any  of 
these  state  receptions,  so  irksome  and  tedious  to 
persons  of  her  gay  and  thoughtless  temper.     We 
had  been   playing  at  all  the  wild  games  which 
Marie  Antoinette  loved  so  much — the  didble  boiieux^ 
the  guerre  paurpau^  la  mer  a^ie — which  had  been 
left  as  a  legacy  to  the  court  oy  Madame  du  Barn. 
The  queen  held  the  forfeits,  and  when  the  games 
had  ceased,  she  loved  to  call  them  over,  and  in 
badinage  always  managed  to  give  some  sly  coup  de 
fotte  to  the  courtiers  in  the  impossible  tasks  which 
in  '  malice^  she  allotted  to  them.    In  our  manner 
of  playing  forfeits  vou  must  know  that  much  of 
the  mirth  is  caused  by  the  fertility  of  fancy  dis- 
played in  the  invention  of  the  penances,  and  the 
queen  dearly  loved  to  exercise  her  ingenuity  in  the 
imagination  of  the  impossible  tasks  to  her  courtiers. 
They  were  always  chosen  with  some^sly  allusion 
to  the  difTerent  foibles  of  the  penitent,  Madame 
Jules  de  Pulignac  always  whispering  the  name  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  gage  touchi  ^longed.    On 
the  evening  in  question  I  myself  heard  the  whisper 
— *  Le  Baron  de  Caudys,  the  enemy  of  love  and 
marriage.'     '  Oh,  then  we  will  torment  him,'  said 
the  queen,  and  then  called  aloud,  *  De  trois  choses 
Pune — to  take  the  moon  with  his  teeth,  to  show  me 
his  marriage  contract,  or  to  name  aloud  the  fairest 
lady  ia  the  room.'    M.  de  Caudys  drew  forward 
with  a  peculiar  smile  upon  his  countenance  to  claim 
his  forfeit — the  Cross  of  St.  Louis,  which  he  had 
taken  from  his  buttonhole.     A  murmur  of  laughter 
ran  round  the  room  at  the  supposed  coincidence  of 
the  sentence  with  the  person  on  whom  it  had  been 
pronounced,  when,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  he  ap- 
proached the  queen,  and,  falling  on  one  knee,  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  roll  of  parchment  which  he  pre- 
sented to  her  majesty,  exclaiming  in  a  clear  voice 
*nd  with  an  irresistible  grace,  as  he  bent  low  over 
^6  fair  hand  extended  towaids  him  with  gracious 


oondeseension,  *  I  were  indeed  a  tmant  knight  did 
I  execute,  and  to  the  very  letter,  but  one  of  my 
liege  lady's  royal  commands ;  here  is  my  marriage 
contract,  which  needs  but  the  royal  .signature  to 
render  it  complete,  and  as  for  the  fairest  lady  in  the 
company,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  on  that 
score . '  He  looked  around  the  room,  as  if  in  doubt, 
and  then  gazed  once  more  upon  the  queen  while  he 
added,  finnly,  'her  name  is  AntoineUeP  The 
queen  blushed — ^I  never  could  tell  with  what  senti- 
ment. There  was  a  murmur  of  surprise  through- 
out the  company,  and  the  Madame  de  Linar,  whose 
name  was  Kosa&e^  pale  with  vexation,  pushed  faeek 
her  seat  with  such  violence  that  she  almost  crushed 
the  poor  dependent  cousin  standing  against  the 
wall.  *  You  are  ever  in  the  way,  Toioon,'  ex- 
claimed she,  peevishly.  The  queen  started  at  the 
name  and  glanced  towards  Madame  de  Linar,  then 
downwards  at  the  paper  which  she  held,  and,  ae 
her  eye  ran  over  its  contents,  ssid  in  her  own  sweet 
voice,  from  which  had  passed  now  all  trace  of  agi- 
tation, *  M.  de  Caudys,  will  you  permit  our  mutual 
friends  to  unite  with  me  in  congratulating  you  upon 
this  happy  prospect  V  And  without  waiting  for 
his  answer  she  read  aloud  from  the  paper : — '  Con- 
trat  de  Mariage — entre  Gnillaume  Amad^  de 
Germenil,  Baron  de  Caudys,  et  Dame  Antoinette 
de  Laval,  veuve  de  Sieur  Henri  X)omte  de  Rozan.' 
With  one  single  movement  the  whole  assembly 
turned  to  the  poor  little  widow,  who  still  stood 
humbly  leaning  against  the  wall  behind  the  chair 
of  her  proud  relative.  At  a  sign  from  the  queen 
M.  de  Cfaudys  stepped  towards  her  and  brought  her 
to  the  feet  of  her  majesty,  who  kindly  took  her 
hand  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead,  then  said  in 
a  low  sweet  voice, '  I  give  yon  joy,  madame  ;  yon 
have  won  the  moBiraumt  homme,  the  bravest  and 
the  truest  knight  of  my  whole  court.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  we  will  have  the  king's  violins  and 
grand  jeu  to-morrow  night,  for  the  signing  of  the 
contract.  And  now,  bon  sotr^  d  domain ;  we  all 
have  need  of  rest,  farewell,  farewell.'  She  disap- 
peared through  that  very  door  against  which  Lord 
Cowley  is  leaning  now,  and  the  company  withdrew. 
The  contract  was  signed  with  all  the  doe  foms 
and  ceremonies  on  the  morrow,  and  the  story  be- 
came a  nine  days'  wonder,  like  so  many  other 
'  astounding'  events,  and  then  was  forgotten." 

The  countess  paused :  she  was  again  looking 
towards  the  thin  frail  form  of  Madame  de  Yersac, 
who  was  reentering  the  room  leaning  on  her  hus- 
band's arm,  and  immediately  behind  them  walked 
M.  de  Caudys  himself.  Certsinly  he  is  very  ugly, 
and  I  felt  so  angry  with  myself  at  the  interest  which 
I  had  felt  concerning  him  and  the  feble  about  his 
beauty  and  elegance,  which  I  had  been  dupe  enough 
to  believe,  that  I  could  not  fael'p  exclaiming  with 
impatience,  "  Well,  countess,  the  miracle  is  not 
yet  accomplished ;  I  see  nothing  so  meritorious  in 
the  conduct  of  the  old  fright,  rich  as  you  describe 
him,  marrying  a  pretty  woman  in  spite  of  her 
poverty — no  such  great  sacrifice  after  all !" 

"  Wait  a  moment,  1  have  not  yet  done." 

**  Tant  pis^*^  thought  I,  for  I  was  dying  to  know 
the  history  of  Madame  de  Yersac ;  '*  there  is  a 
conclusion  to  the  romance." 

'*  Oh,  I  can  guess  it ;  M.  de  Caodys  and  the 
widow  married  and  had  heirs,  who,  fortunately  for 
them,  not  being  so  ugly  as  himself,  M.  de  Csudys 
took  umbrage,  and  so—" 

"Pcfte.'  comme  votts  y  aUezP*  exclaimed  the 
countess,  laughing  heartily ;  "  nothing  of  the  kind 
took  place,  my  dear ;  they  were  never  married !" 
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**  Ah !"  raid  I,  **  you  are  as  baae  and  artful  in 
*  plots'  as  Eugene  Sue.  However,  go  on:  I 
listen." 

'*  This  is  the  story.  The  Countess  de  Linar, 
the  fair  Rosalie,  who  had  considered  herself  ne- 
glected and  injured  by  the  concealment  of  their 
engngeroent,  furious  and  full  of  hate  at  the  prefer- 
enc^.shown  to  her  poor  dependentcousin,  so  worked 
and  undermined  their  plans,  throwing  such  obsta- 
cles iif  the  way  of  a  final  settlement,  that  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  postpone  the  marriage  until  the 
utmos%  exigencies  of  the  law  had  been  duly  ap- 
peased-; '  Meanwhile,  the  uncle  of  M.  de  Caudys 
having  been  appointed  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
England,  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  better  for 
the  young  baron  to  accompany  him  on  his  journey, 
and  remain  in  London  until  aJl  the  difficulties  con- 
iured  up  by  the  artful  malice  of  Madame  de  Linar 
had  been  set  at  rest.  Of  course  there  was  the 
usual  sum  of  grief  on  the  part  of  the  lady  at  the 
news  of  this,  approaching  separation ;  the  prescribed 
quantity  of  oaths  and  protestations,  and  the  due 
share  of  gratitude  also,  which  latter  sentiment  was 
well  earned  by  the  baron  ;  for  ever  since  the  day 
of  the  signing  of  the  contract,  he  had  established 
his  fiande  in  a  mansion  with  a  settlement  and 
equipage  suited  to  her  future  rank,  not  to  her  pres- 
ent poverty.  Well,  he  set  sail  for  England  with 
his  uncle,  and  there  remained  for  some  time— con- 
stant, faithful  to  his  love — and  looking  forward  to 
a  long  life  of  happiness. 

*'  He  was  preparing  to  return  when  he  was  laid 
low  by  sickness,  by  that  fell  disease  which  some- 
times, not  content  with  destroying  the  constitution 
of  its  victim,  brands  him  as  with  a  searing-iron 
forever— sinall-pox  in  its  most  virulent  form  de- 
clared itself,  and  all  the  symptoms  exaggerated  by 
anxiety  and  disappointment  brought  him  to  the 
very  verge  of  the  grave.  He  recovered,  however, 
though  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  and  it  was,  alas ! 
when  he  was  saved  that  he  sufiered  most.  A 
glance  at  the  mirror  to  which,  with  the  terror 
natural  to  his  situation,  he  hurried  as  soon  as  he 
was  allowed  to  leave  his  bed,  convinced  him  at 
once  that  henceforth  he  must  depend  upon  his 
nUnd  alone  to  acquire  that  favor  which  had  hither- 
to been  surrendered  so  readily  to  his  persona] 
appearance.  It  is  singular  that  from  the  first  he 
reiic^d  not  an  instant  upon  the  strength  of  mind  of 
Madame  de  Rocan,  nor  yet  upon  her  kindly  feeling 
nor  her  gratitude.  His  uncle,  who  knew  the 
world,  tried  with  the  bland  experience  of  his  age 
and  character  to  comfort  him.  He  knew  that  for- 
tune and  old  association  can  do  much,  and  inspired 
with  the  hope  of  calming  the  anguish  of  his  nephew, 
he  wrote  to  the  fair  Antoinette,  disclosing  to  her 
the  fatal  truth,  and  the  horrid  doubts  and  fears 
with  which  his  misfortune  had  filled  the  mind  of 
M.  de  Caudys.  Her  answer  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  it  was  with  no  little  pride  that  the 
good  old  uncle  handed  the  epistle  to  his  nephew, 
bidding  him  dismiss  all  uneasiness  from  his  mind. 
But  the  strong  heart  of  M.  de  Caudys  was  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  idle  words.  He  was  resolved  to 
be  convinced  by  his  ovim  experience  alone.  Ac- 
cordingly, under  pretence  of  retiring  to  the  coun- 
try for  a  few  days  toi  facilitate  the  entire  recovery 
of  his  health,  without  admitting:  any  one  to  his  con- 
fidence, he  set  off  post  for  Pans.  He  arrived  here 
on  the  very  evening  of  the  great  ball  given  to  the 
Ardiduke  Joseph,  and  although  still  suffering,  he 
determined  not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  testing 
the  faith  and  affection  of  his  mistress.  He  was 
both  pleased  and  mortified  at  the  same  time  to  find 


that  he  passed  through  the  crowd  of  weD>ianaii. 
bered  faces  unknown  and  unregarded.  Who,  is 
fact,  could  have  recognized  in  the  swollen  h&bi, 
the  scorched  and  bloated  features,  of  the  individoal 
whose  emotion  contributed  to  render  him  erea 
more  repulsive,  the  gay  and  courtly  cavalier  irho, 
but  a  short  time  before,  had  been  honored  with  the 
tender  notice  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  jealooiy 
of  M.  de  Narbonne  ?  What  must  have  been  ku 
sensations  when  his  eye  first  discovered  among  the 
bevy  of  beauties  seated  near  the  queen,  the  ^ject 
of  his  adoration,  no  longer  humbly  placed  hduad 
to  serve  as  girl  to  her  brilliant  cousin,  but  now  in 
her  turn  surrounded  by  flatterers  covered  with 
jewels,  gay  vrith  the  consciousness  of  beauty! 
He  dared  not  trust  himself  to  gaze,  lest  his  resolu- 
tion might  fail  him,  but  walked  tbwaids  the  queen. 
At  the  name,  when  pronounced  by  the  chambe^ 
lain,  she  started  slightly,  and  glancing  at  the  pp- 
son  thus  announced,  she  finished  the  convenatioo 
upon  which  efhe  was  engaged  when  thus  iote^ 
rupted,  then  turned  to  the  baron,  and  asked  him  if 
the  Baron  de  Caudys,  then  in  England,  was  any 
relation  of  his?" 

'<'Yes,  madame,  a  very  near  one,'  was  the 
answer,  in  a  broken  voice. 

"  *  Tant  mieuT,  monsieur,*  responded  the  sflrer 
tones  of  the  queen,  *je  vaus  en  fas  mon  compSr 
meni,^  and  turning  to  the  person  with  whom  she 
had  been  speaking  before,  she  renewed  her  con- 
versation without  taking  further  heed  of  the  baron, 
who,  humbled  and  mortified  to  the  very  quick, 
withdrew  at  once.  He  felt  that  his  martyrdom 
had  now  commenced,  but  he  was  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed even  though  his  heart  should  be  torn  in  the 
fearful  struggle  he  had  yet  to  undergo.  At  ooee 
he  turned  to  Madame  de  Rozan,  and  siided  over  the 
polished  fioor  towards  where  she  was  seated.  Ske 
did  not  greet  him  with  any  token  of  recognition, 
she  did  not  bow,  she  did  not  even  smile,  but  turned 
away  almost  with  disgust  as  he  requested  her 
hand  for  the  next  minuet.  She  was  engaged,  sod 
the  second  still  engaged,  and  the  next  aAer  that 
engaged  again ;  in  short,  *  she  was  engsged  nearly 
the  whole  evening,'  and  she  bent  down  to  look 
with  eagerness  into  her  calpin,  merely  to  avoid 
meeting  the  hard  glance  of  those  discolored  blood- 
shot eyes ! 

"  *  !No  matter,  I  will  wait  until  you  are  fiee,' 
said  he. 

"  The  lovely  widow  pouted,  but  at  length  granted 
him  the  seventh,  and  he  bowed  and  retired  to  hide 
his  misery  behind  one  of  those  columns  beneath 
the  gallery  where  the  musicians  are  now  stationed. 
Here  he  watched  her  movements  with  feelings  no 
language  can  describe.  He  saw  at  once  that  his 
case  was  hopeless ;  that  his  absence  was  nn- 
mourned ;  his  return,  perhaps,  even  dreaded. 
And  yet  with  strange  pertinacity  did  he  resoWe 
to  bear  up  with  his  misfortune  and  to  proceed 
until  the  end;  and  when  the  moment  came  to 
claim  her  promise,  he  was  so  overcome  by  emotion 
that  he  scarcely  had  power  to  stand,  His  whole 
frame  thrilled  as  he  took  her  passive  hand  to  lead 
her  to  the  dance,  but  she  perceived  it  not:  ^ 
was  thinking  of  her  own  success  and  of  her  own 
appearance,  and  of  the  manifest  admiration  of  the 
young  Chevalier  de  Pontac,  who  was  dandng 
opposite  to  her  in  the  same  figure. 

"  Once  or  twice  he  spoke  to  her,  but  in  taio; 
he  could  not  for  a  single  instant  claim  her  atten 
tion.  His  voice  was  so  disguised  by  his  despair, 
that  it  struck  not  on  her  ear  even  as  one  whi^ 
she  had  ever  heard  befi»re.    Her  heait  was  en* 
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dently  not  with  him,  or  how  should  those  accents 
have  failed  to  recall  him  to  her  memory  ?  Never- 
theless he  hoped  on  until  the  dance  was  over  and 
he  had  led  her  to  her  scat,  wondering  whether 
she  would  address  him  in  answer  to  the  compli- 
ments he  had,  by  great  effort,  been  offering  to  her 
elegance  and  beauty.  It  was  while  he  stood  in 
gloomy  doubt  that  the  chamberlain  passed  hur- 
riedly by,  flying  to  execute  some  order  for  the 
queen.  Madame  de  Rozan  caught  him  by  the 
skirt,  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  but  not  so  low  as 
to  escape  the  hearing  of  M.  de  Caudys, 

"  *  Pray,  for  mercy's  sake,  tell  me  who  is  this 
horrid  rustre  whose  conquest  I  have  made  1  I  saw 
you  announce  him ;  what  is  his  name?' 

"  The  chamberlain  looked  round  carelessly ; 
*  Ob,  that  is  the  Baron  de  Caudys,  some  relation 
to  yours,  no  doubt^  said  he,  rushing  forth  upon  his 
errand,  while  the  unfortunate  countess  sank  upon 
the  shoulder  of  M.  de  Pontac,  who  was  stan^ng 
by  her  side,  and  '  swooned  away  !  Ere  she  had 
recovered,  M.  de  paudys  had  disappeared ;  he  fled 
none  knew  whither,  and  was  lost  sight  of  for 
many  years.  By  deed  par  devant  notaire  he  made 
over  the  whole  of  his  fortune  to  Madame  de  Rozan, 
who,  after  having  taken  every  step  to  discover  his 
retreat,  followed  the  advice  of  her  friends;  ac- 
cepted the  senerosity  of  her  former  lover ;  ques- 
tioned not  the  source  from  which  such  good  was 
aU  derived,  and  married  the  Chevalier  de  Pontac ! 
More  than  fideen  years  elapsed  ere  the  Baron  de 
Caudys  reappeared  amongst  us,  with  the  title  of 
Knight  of  Malta  added  to  his  name.  None  can 
tell  what  wer^  his  fortunes  during  that  time ;  he 
seemed  to  have  acquired  wealth,  for  his  establish- 
ment and  mode  of  life  were  on  a  princely  footing. 
Some  say  that  he  turned  pirate  during  all  those 
years  (the  sabre-cut  across  his  forehead  save  rise 
to  this  report ;)  some  that  he  went  to  £e  woods 
of  America  and  lived  the  life  of  the  wild  savage 
tribes.  I  have  even  heard  it  aflirmed  that  £e 
indelible  tatooing  of  his  skin  is  sometimes  plainly 
visible  through  his  silken  hose." 

The  countess  paused ;  she  had  almost  won  her 
wager,  for  after  all  I  had  felt  deeply  interested  in 
the  story  of  M.  de  Caudys,  and  in  spite  of  preju- 
dice, caught  myself  glancing  eagerly  above  the 
maltitude  of  heads  in  search  of  Uie  very  ugliest 
amongst  them  all.  But  I  saw  him  not  again  ;  he 
bad,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  made  one  tour 
of  the  apartments  and  then  retired,  and  I  was  fain 
to  content  myself  with  the  memory  of  those  fea- 
tures which  no  longer  appeared  to  me  so  very 
ugly  or  so  very  repulsive.  The  countess  under- 
stood what  was  passing  in  my  mind. 

'*  Remark,*'  said  she,  *'  this  story  is  true — not 
a  word  exaggerated.  M.  de  Caudys  is  old,  and 
it  may  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  only  heard 
it  from  the  contemporaries  of  his  youth ;  but  I 
remember  the  occurrence,  of  all  that  I  have  been 


telling  yoa  as  well  as  if  it  had  taken,  place  bnt 
yesterday."  She  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  added, 
**  Thas  yoo  see,  the  very  first  person  upon  whom 
our  attention  fell  has  fumishea  a  subject  which 
miffht  be  worked  out  into  a  tale  of  as  much  power 
and  passion  as  any  of  those  provided  for  us  by 
antiquity.  Believe  me,  there  are  many  such  b^ 
neath  our  eyes*"  ►  ' 

**Ah!"  exclaimed  I,  catching  at  the  idea, 
'*  and  Madame  de  Versac — " 

"  Hush !"  exclaimed  c^e,  "  hers  is  a  story  of  a 
different  nature,  too  dark,  too  fearful  for  such  a 
place  as  this ;  but  I  have  given  you  one  of  con- 
stancy in  man,  this  is  constancy  in  woman — more 
pure,  more  devoted  than  even  M.  de  Caudys." 

She  took  another  pinch  of  snuff;  I  stretched  my 
ears  to  listen,  when  to  my.  great  disappointment 
she  jumped  off  the  bench,  where  we  were  stand- 
ing, and  draggmg  me  vdth  her  without  explana- 
tion exclaimed, 

''  Look,  M.  de  Ramigny  is  moving,  if  we  do  not 
get  at  once  to  the  door  of  the  supper-room,  we 
shall  not  be  seated  until  the  very  last." 

We  hurried  among  the  crowd  of  ladies  already 
assembled  before  the  door  through  which  the 
queen  was  to  pass,  and  ere  long  the  crowding  and 
pushing  became  so  tremendous,  that  I  inwardly 
thanked  my  friend  for  having  hurried  forward, 
even  with  the  loss  of  my  story.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
scene  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  many  of  Uie 
diamond-decked  ladies  assembled  there  would  not 
have  needed  help  or  assistance  in  a  mob  of  pois^ 
sardes  de  la  Halle.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the 
good-humor  of  M.  de  Rumigny,  who  merely 
requested,  when  the  torrent  was  let  loose  upoH 
him,  that  **  the  ladies  would  crush  him  to  death  if 
they  thought  fit,  but  entreated  they  would  not  jos- 
tle the  queen !"  How  could  I  help  thinking  at  that 
moment  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  of  her  stately  en- 
trance into  the  banqueting  hall,  and  of  her  cham- 
berlains and  pages,  and  all  the  panoply  of  great- 
ness with  which  she  is  surrounded  on  these  state 
occasions  ?  The  supper  in  the  Salle  de  Sjtectade^  ia 
one  of  the  finest  sights  that  can  be  well  imagined. 
Three  thousand  ladies  all  seated  at  one  moment, 
the  diversity  of  brUliant  colors  in  their  attire,  the 
splendor  of  the  jewels,  the  glare  of  light,  the  soft 
music,  made  the  scene  more  like  an  infant's  dream 
of  fairyland,  than  a  living,  breathing  reality  in  this 
sober  work-day  world  of  ours. 

**  Is  it  not  splendid  1"  exclaimed  Madame  de 
Popincourt,  gazing  around.  **  Are  you  not  thank- 
ful to  be  so  well  placed,  so  near  the  royal  tablet" 

<*  I  am,  indeed,"  I  replied,  *'  and  should  be 
more  so  still  if,  by  your  kindly  haste,  I  had  not 
been  deprived  of  th^  story  of  Madame  de  Versac.'' 

*'  Well,  never  mind,  perhaps  you  may  have  it 
still ;  she  will  be  at  the  concert  here  next  week ; 
I  will  tell  you  it  then,  and  you  will  find  you  hare 
not  perdu  pour  atiendre, ' ' 


The  "  Camp  of  Israel."— This  is  the  "  title 
and  address,"  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  com- 
pany of  Mormons  now  on  their  way  westward.    ' 

A  mail  carrier  arrived  here  on  Monday  last 
from  the  Camp,  and  reported  the  pioneer  party,  or 
head  of  the  column,  as  having  crossed  the  tributar 
ries  of  the  Chariton  river,  over  150  miles  distant. 
By  this  time  they  are  probably  on  the  banks  of  ihe 
Missouri. 

Thus  far,  everything  has  gone  favorably,  with 
the  exception  of  the  breaking  down  of  a  few  ovei^ 
Hxdeii  wagons. 


If  they  ever  reach  California,  their  depende 
must  be  partly  upon  slow  travelling  and  partly 
upon  miracle — but  chiefly  upon  the  latter. 

It  is  the  intention  of  at  least  some  of  the  eom- 
panies  that  leave  this  spring  to  halt  in  the  valley 
of  the  Sweet-water  river,  and  put  in  a  crop  for 
subsistence  of  themselves  and  otheza  who  may 
follow. 

Numbers  are  now  on  their  way  from  the  Eastern 
States  to  join  the  expedition.^iVouvoo  (IlUnois) 
Eagle,  April  10. 
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From  the  Edinlmrsh  ReT!ew. 

By  Thomas  Hood.    9  vols.   18bio.  Lon- 
doo:  1840.« 

If  car  estimate  of  the  merits  of  these  compo- 
sitions he  more  halancing  and  doubtful  than  that 
of  some  of  our  contemporaries — ^if  we  hesitate  as 
to  the  precise  rank  which  they  are  likely  to  occupy 
as  contributions  to  English  poetry — our  hesitation 
assuredly  does  not  proceed  from  any  doubt  as  to  the 
high  claims  of  the  variously  gifted  author ;  or  want 
of  sympathy  with  the  generous,  manly,  and 
benevolent  spirit  which  guided  his  writings,  and 
actuated  his  life.  But  while  we  feel  that  these 
volumes  possess  many  of  the  finest  elements  of 
poetry ;  that  they  abound  with  thought ;  are  prodi- 
gal of  imagery  ;  sparkle  with  wit  and  fancy ;  and 
are  throughout  inspired  by  a  genial  principle  of 
kindness  and  philanthropy — we  yet  cannot  be 
insensible  to  certain  cardinal  defects  by  which  their 
good  qualities  are  alloyed  ;  and  by  which,  we  fear, 
the  permanent  popularity  of  Mr.  Hood  as  an  Eng- 
lish poet  may  he  impeded,  if  not  endangered. 
These  defects  have  grown  out  of  that  very  afflu- 
ence of  mind  which  constitutes  his  strength; — 
they  have  sprung  not  from  penury  but  luxuriance 
of  thought ;  and  have  become  interwoven  with  the 
character  of  his  genius  and  writings,  through  the 
force  of  circumstances  which  rendered  the  union 
almost  inevitable  and  inseparable.  Take  him  for 
all  and  all,  however,  it  is  imffossible  to  confound 
him  with  the  versifiers  of  the  day  :  in  his  errors 
and  his  excellencies  he  stands  out  from  the  com- 
mon rank  ;  he  pursues  a  path  of  his  own — some- 
times a  little  entangled  and  devious,  it  must  be 
confessed — ^but  which  he  has  at  least  hewn  out  for 
himself,  and  which  leads  to  a  distinct  and  intelligi- 
ble goal. 

In  looking  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Hood's  mind, 
we  are  immediately  struck  with  the  variety  which 
it  displays.  We  do  not  at  the  present  day  require 
to  be  told  that  there  is  no  incompatibility  between 
wit  and  pathos,  or  that  sensibility  and  humor  may 
dwell  together  in  the  same  heart ;  for  we  have 
been  rendered  familiar  with  such  associations  in 
the  character  of  our  greatest  writers.  But  in 
Hood  this  alliance  is  more  than  usually  conspicu- 
ous. He  is  open  to  all  influences,  and  yields  him- 
self with  equal  pliancy  to  all.  He  can  call  up  the 
most  grotesque  conceptions — the  most  incongru- 
ous and  Iddicrons  imagery  ;  whole  trains  of  comic 
and  mirth-inspiring  fancies  wait  upon  his  will  with- 
out an  effort :  but  he  seems  to  find  himself  as 
much  at  home  in  the  contemplation  of  serious 
human  emotion — in  listening  to,  or  echoinff  back, 
some  old  and  moving  story  of  love  and  pity — or 
letting  his  thoughts  wander  with  devout  gratitude 
over  uie  beauties  of  creation,  or  in  sympathy  with 
the  fading  glories  of  old  traditions.  In  not  a  few 
of  his  poems  he  has  even  ventured  to  commingle 
these  discordant  elements ;  and  the  quaintest  allu- 
sions, quips  and  cranks  of  all  kinds,  stand  side  by 
side  with  thoughts  of  earnest  interest,  and  happy 
homely  touches  of  feeling,  which  sink  quietly  but 
surely  into  the  heart.  He  has  not  only  paid  his 
court  alternately  to  comedy  and  tragedy,  and  with 
success ;  but  he  may  be  said  to  have  introduced 
these  ancient  rivals  to  each  other,  and  taught  them 
by  an  interchange  of  good  offices  to  live  together 
in  cordial  union. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  this  enlarged  and  liberal 

♦  Reprinted  by  Wikj  9l  Pntnam— New  York. 


view  of  hnman  nature,  and  this  happy  seeomio- 
dation  of  the  spirit  of  humor  with  feeling,  ihtt 
while  Hood  indul^  in  a  constant  under  curreBt 
of  satire  in  his  comic  poems,  that  satire  has  Mthmg 
in  it  one-sided  or  malignant.  He  cannot  shot  hit 
eyes  either  to  the  vices  or  the  follies  that  are 
paraded  before  him  ;  but  he  does  not  seek  oot  by 
choice  the  sores  and  diseases  of  society.  Indig- 
nant and  energetic  against  that  hearties  mess  aod 
apparent  indifference  to  the  evils  of  humanity 
which  are  the  growth  of  great  cities,  and  which, 
in  the  British  metropolis,  are  unfortunately  more 
apt  to  catch  the  eye  than  the  many  secret  and 
silent  currents  through  which  benevolence  and 
charity  circulate  their  stores,  he  seeks  not  to  in- 
flame one  class  of  society  against  the  other  Vy  i 
gloomy  poetical  chartism  :  his  aim  is  only  to  pmot 
out  existing  evils  ;  to  appeal  to  the  better  feeiiDfri 
of  men,  fur  their  removal  or  relief;  and  to  onite 
society,  not  by  the  ties  of  fear  or  foree,  but  hj  the 
bond  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  rich,  repaid  by 
gratitude  on  that  of  the  poor.  Thus  his  satire, 
even  where  it  is  most  pungent,  is  not  personal. 
He  acts  like  a  soldier  in  fair  wufare,  who  levels 
his  weapon  against  the  hostile  lines,  but  takes  no 
aim,  as  he  bears  no  enmity  against  any  particnhr 
opponent. 

Only  in  one  instance,  at  least  in  these  volomes, 
does  Mr.  Hood  deviate  from  this  rule,  hot,  as  we 
gather  from  several  passages  in  his  writings,  not 
without  considerable  provocation  ;  for  the  plea- 
santly of  his  works,  touching,  as  it  sometimes  did, 
in  a  fight,  though,  as  we  think,  not  an  irreverent 
spirit,  upon  topics  of  a  serious  nature,  appears  to 
have  exposed  him  to  a  good  deal  of  unfair  remark 
from  certain  classes  or  societies,  who,  assuming  to 
themselves  a  monopoly  as  it  were  of  granting  de- 
grees in  piety,  attempt  to  put  down,  as  irregular 
practitioners,  all  who  have  not  taken  out  a  license 
from  their  sanctuary.  From  these  acrid  censois. 
Hood  appears  to  have  sustained  consideiable 
annoyance ;  and  he  has  revenged  himself  in  an 
Ode  of  consummate  cleverness — addressed  to  a 
gentleman  whom  he  treats  as  the  Corypbsos  of 
the  class — but  with  so  much  of  tact,  and  |rood- 
humor,  and  genuine  pleasantry,  mixed  with  b 
spirit  of  true  charity,  that  if  the  person  tbos 
addressed  was  able  to  peruse  it  without  feeling  tbe 
"  cordage  of  his  countenance"  relaxed,  his  inflexi- 
bility of  muscle  was  little  to  be  envied. 

Another  indispensable  quality  of  a  poet  Hood 
Dossessed  in  a  high  degree^that  of  clear  vision. 
It  pervaded  his  choice  of  themes,  hb  imagery,  tbe 
whole  expression  of  his  thoughts.  For  the  mysti- 
cal or  the  vaporous — those  reveries  of  airy  repub- 
lics and  fantastic  schemes  of  moral  regeneration, 
on  which  the  great  genius  of  Shelley  wasted  co 
much  of  its  powers,  and  from  which  in  fact 
scarcely  anything  he  ever  wrote  is  entirely  free, 
(with  the  exception  of  the  stem  drama  of  the 
"  Cenci,") — ana  still  more  for  those  fierce  and 
ghastly  exaggerations — agri  somnia — with  whick 
our  later  poetical  literature  had  teemed,  he  bad  no 
taste  or  sympathy  whatever.  Even  where  dealing 
with  an  airy  and  fanciful  theme — as  in  the  *•  Pl«* 
of  the  Midsummer  Fairies'' — the  Elfin  pictnres 
are  as  clear  and  distinct  as  if  he  had  been  painting 
a  scene  in  the  Strand  or  at  Exeter  Hall ;  the  Tny 
Elves  flutter  and  gambol  in  their  appropriate  habit, 
and  talk  and  plead  their  case  before  erim  8ndonr^ 
lenting  Time,  with  a  wonderful  air  of  business-like 
reality.  He  chose  no  theme,  in  short,  till  be  saw 
his  way  clearly  to  some  object ;  he  attempted  to 
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pamt  nothing  till  he  had  realised  it  to  his  own 
mind.  Gonmlly  speaking,  therefore,  he  shunned 
the  visionary  and  the  abstract ;  he  could  throw 
himself  back  into  the  romance  of  the  past,  hut  his 
home  was  naturally  among  the  realities  of  the 
present ;  and  his  aim  was  to  soften  its  harsh  and 
rugged  features,  and  to  brighten  them,  as  far  as 
they  could  be  brightened,  by  the  cheerful  sunshine 
of  poetry. 

The  general  clearness  of  view  and  the  decision 
of  purpose  which  are  observable  in  the  treatment 
of  his  subjects,  can  of  course  only  be  appreciated 
by  a  perusal  of  them  as  a  whole.  Bui  the  lively 
and  graphic  way  in  which  he  presents  an  image  to 
the  mind,  may  be  illustrated  by  one  or  two  ex- 
amples. And  with  regard  to  these  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  they  owe  their  effect,  first,  to  this 
-^that  he  never  appears  to  draw  his  images  from 
books — presenting  merely  a  reflection  from  a  re- 
flection, but  from  his  own  observation  of  nature ; 
and  next,  to  the  ^eat  simplicity  of  expression  ib 
which  the  image  is  embodied.  He  knew  well  that 
plainness  wins  us  more  than  eloquence  ; — there- 
fore he  never  disdained  a  homely  word  if  it  was 
the  fittest  to  convey  his  meaning ;  and  hence  an 
air  of  originality  even  in  the  expression  of  images 
which  are  in  themselves  of  no  remarkable  novelty. 
It  may  be  added,  too,  that  the  character  of  their 
expression  changes,  as  it  ought  to  do,  with  the 
nature  of  the  subject;  for  wnile  in  themes  like 
*'  Eugene  Aram's  Dream,"  or  the  '*  Old  Elm- 
Tree,"  where  the  ballad  measure  is  adopted,  the 
diction  is  of  a  kindred  simplicity ;  in  others,  such 
as  the  *'  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies,"  and 
*'The  Two  Swans,"  it  possesses  a  quaint  and 
antique  solemnity,  admitting  inversions,  compound 
epithets,  and  new  applications  of  old  words — these 
last,  however,  being  sparingly  employed,  though 
generally  with  much  felicity. 

Look  at  these  images  from  the  "  Haunted 
House"— one  of  the  most  remarkable  poems  in 
these  volumes  :— 

"The  wren   had   built  within  the  poreh— she 

found 
Its  quiet  loneliness  so  sure  and  thorough  ; 
And  on  the  lawn,  within  its  turfy  mound, 
The  rabbit  made  his  burrow. 

The  rabbit  wild  and  grey  that  flitted  through 
The  shrubby  clumps,  and  frisked,  and  sat,  and 

vanished, 
Bi|t  leisurely  and  bold,  as  if  he  knew 
His  enemy  was  banished." 

•  •  •  • 

'*  The  coot  was  swimming  in  the  reedy  pond 
Beside  the  water-hen,  so  soon  affrighted  ; 
And  in  the  weedy  moat  the  heron,  fond 
Of  sohtude,  alighted. 

T%e  moping  heron,  motionless  and  stiffs 
That  on  a  stone  as  silently  and  slily 
Stood  an  apparent  sentinel,  as  if 
To  guard  the  water-lily.^* 

How  true,  how  distinct,  this  last  picture  of  the 
moping  heron  at  his  watch,  and  with  what  sim- 
plicity of  words  is  it  presented  ! 

Here,  again,  is  an  interior  section  of  the  same 
house  of  mystery  :— 

"  Huge  drops  rolled  down  the  walls,  as  if  they 

wept; 
And  where  the  cricket  need  to  chirp  so  shrilly, 
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The  toad  was  squatting,  and  the  liiard  crept 
On  that  damp  earth  and  chilly. 

•  •  •  • 
The  floor  was  redolent  of  mould  and  must ; 
The  fungus  in  the  rotten  seams  had  quickened ; 
While  on  the  oaken  uble  coats  of  dust 
Perennially  had  thickened. 

•  •  •  • 
The  air  was  thick,  and  in  the  upper  gloom 

The*  bat — or  something  in  its  shape — was  winging ; 
And  on  the  wall,  as  chilly  as  a  tomb. 
The  death's-head  moth  was  clinging. 

•  •  •  • 
The  subtle  spider  that  from  overhead 
Hung  like  a  spy  on  human  guilt  and  error. 
Sudden] V  turned,  and  up  its  slender  thread 
Ran  with  a  nimble  terror,** 

These  stanzas  remind  us  of  some  fine  lines  of 
Crabbe,  in  a  picture  of  a  similsr  deserted  msnor ; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  differently  two 
minds  dealing  with  nearly  the  same  images,  have 
treated  them ;  and  to  contrast  the  brief  vigor  of 
Crabbe,  with  the  anxious,  oft^repeated,  and  Mieiis- 
like  touch  with  which  Hood  works  up  the  outlines 
of  his  picture  of  desolation,  till  the  very  spirit  of  su- 
perstition and  nameless  fear  is  made  to  brood  over 
the  canvass ! 

"  Forsaken  stood  the  hall, 
Worms  ate  the  floor,  the  tap'stry  fled  the  wall ; 
No  fire  the  kitchen's  cheerless  grate  displayed  ; 
No  cheerful  light  the  long-closed  sash  conveyed ! 
The  crawling  worm,  that  turns  a  summer  fly, 
Here  spun  Jus  shroud,  and  laid  him  up  to  die 
The  vrinier  d^^-upon  the  bed  of  state. 
The  hat,  shrill  shrieking,  woo'd  his  fidtering 
mate!" 

Here  is  a  more  cheerful  picture  of  a  sylvan  land- 
scape from  '*The  Elm-Tree,"  enlivened  by  the 
movement  of  its  timid  inhabitants : — 

"  The  deed  is  done ;  the  tree  ia  low 

That  stood  so  long  and  firm ; 

The  woodman  and  his  axe  are  gone, 

His  toil  has  found  its  term ; 

And  where  he  wrought,  the  speckled  thrush 

Securely  hunts  the  worm. 

"  The  cony  from  the  sandy  bank 

Has  run  a  rapid  race, 

Throuffh  thistle,  bent,  and  tangled  fern, 

To  se^  the  open  space. 

And  on  its  haunches  sits  erect. 

To  dean  its  furry  face. 

"  The  dappled  fawn  is  close  at  hand  ; 
The  hind  ia  browsing  near ; 
And  on  the  larch's  lowest  bough, 
The  ousel  whistles  clear ; 

But  checks  the  note 

Within  hia  throat, 
As  choked  with  sodden  fear !" 

In  a  difllerent  style  of  diction,  though  possessing' 
the  same  merits  of  picturesqueness  and  clear  por- 
traiture^ compare  these  lines  from  the  *'  Plea  of  the- 
Midsummer  Fairies :"  the  first,  the  opening  stan^ 
zas  of  the  poem,  calling  up  the  spirit  of  the  honr,. 
the  season,  and  the  spot,  and  attuning  the  mind  to* 
the  moonlight  pageant  which  is  to  follow;  the* 
other,  a  description  of  a  wild  and  tangled  wood,  the^ 
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teene  of  an  intended  suicide.  The  fonner  recalls 
to  OS  the  touching  twilight  opening  of  the  eighth 
canto  of  the  Purgatorio  ;*  the  latter  forms  no  un- 
worthy pendant  to  the  "  Cave  of  Despayre,"  in 
Spenser — 

"  Far  underneath  a  craggy  cliflfypight. 
Dark,  doleful,  dreary,  like  a  greedy  graVe." 

«  'Twas  in  that  mellow  season  of  the  year, 
When  the  hot  sun  singes  the  yellow  leaves     « 
Till  they  be  gold,  and  with  a  broader  sphere 
The  moon  looks  down  on  Ceres,  and  her  sheaves ; 
When  more  abundantly  the  spider  weaves, 
And  the  cold  wind  blows  from  a  chillier  clime ; 
That  forth  I  paced  on  one  of  those  still  eves, 
Touched  with  the  dewy  sadness  of  the  time. 
To  think  how  the  bright  months  had  spent  their 
prime. 
•  /    •  •  •  • 

"  It  was  a  wild  and  melancholy  glen, 
Made  gloomy  by  tall  firs  and  cypress  dark, 
Whose  roots,  like  any  bones  of  buried  men, 
Pushed  through  the  rotten  sod  for  fear's  remark ; 
A  hundred  horrid  stems,  jagged  and  stark, 
Wrestled  with  crooked  arms  in  hideous  frem. 
Besides  sleek  ashes  with  their  dappled  Sarh, 
Like  crafty  serpents  climbing  for  a  prey, 
With  many  blasted  oaks,  moss-grown  and  grey.*' 

In  both  these  extracts,  but  particularly  the  last, 
a  power  beyond  that  of  mere  truthful  description  is 
.  obvious.  The  picture  is  a  magic  glass  that  shows 
us  many  more ; — it  is  suggestive  of  a  crowd  of  analo- 
gies appropriate  though  not  obvious.  It  u  not  lite- 
ral portraiture  in  short,  but  portraiture  eleviUed  into 
•poetry. 

While  we  are  thus  dwelling  on  some  of  the  de- 
Titails  of  these  poems,  we  may  be  allowed  to  put  to- 
.  gether,  *'  without  note  or  comment,*'  one  or  two 
,  additional  instances  of  this  form  of  pregnant  and 
,  significant  expression. 

A   REFLECTION. 

• "  I  saw  a  tower  builded  on  a  lake. 

Mocked  by  its  inverse  shadows  dark  and  deep ; 
'  That  seemed  a  still  intenser  night  to  make, 

Wherein  the  quiet  waters  sunk  to  sleep." 

THE   HAGNZFTINO  AKD  TRANSFORMING   POWER   OF 
LOVE. 

<''  Look  how  the  golden  oc^an  shines  above 
Its  pebbly  stones,  and  magnifies  their  girth, 

;So  does  the  bright  and  blessed  light  of  love 
Its  own  things  glorify,  and  raise  their  worth." 

A  FAIRT. 

'*  Clad  all  in  white  like  any  chorister 
Comes  fluttering  forth  on  his  melodious  wings, 
That  made  soft  music  at  each  little  stir. 
But  something  louder  than  a  bee*s  demur 
Before  he  lights  upon  a  bunch  of  broom,^* 

MELANCHOLY. 

"  His  face  was  ashy  pale,  and  leaden  care 
Had  sunk  the  levelled,  arcltes  of  his  (roto." 

We  might  multiply  such  passages  almost  to  any 
•extent ;  for  there  are  few  of  these  poems  which  do 
tiiot  contain  some  lines  which  only  a  poet — ^in  the 

*  ESra  ^ia  Vara  ehe  volge  *l  desio 
A  I  naviganti,  (f«. 


better  sense  of  the  word— eoold  have  wnttn; 
but  it  is  needless  to  accumulate  evidence,  when  ia 
all  probability  no  doubt  is  felt  as  to  the  point  to  be 
proved  ;  and  we  therefore  turn  to  other  maSlen  oo 
which  a  greater  discordance  of  opinion  may  not  oo- 
reasonably  be  anticipated. 

We  have  said  that  the  works  of  Mr.  Hood, 
taking  them  as  a  whole,  exhibit  a  combinatioa  of 
gen  nine  poetical  excellencies,  with  not  a  few  de- 
fects which  enter  deeply  into  their  structure,  and 
are  likely  to  be  injurious  to  their  permanent  popu- 
larity; and  we  have  hinted  that  these  defects, 
which  seem  inextricably  interwoven  with  his  comic 
poems,  and  to  have  colored  too  deeply  his  more 
serious  compositions,  are  traceable  to  causes  over 
which  he  had  but  little  control.  We  aUude  to  the 
vein  of  ex^geration,  endless  digression,  and  forced 
conceit,  w&ich  disfigure  the  one ;  and  the  ]oo|f- 
winded  accumulation  of  details,  the  indispo8itioa,if 
not  the  inabilitv,  to  retrench  a  single  trait  of 
description  whicn  in  itself  appeared  soaoeptible 
of  introduction,  that  overload  and  embanaas  the 
other. 

And  here  is  precisely  what  induces  us  to  paose, 
when  attempting  to  assign  the  place  which  Mr. 
Hood  is  likely,  or  entitled,  to  occupy  as  an  Eng- 
lish poet.  Does  any  thoroughly  ^at  poet,  we 
are  constrained  to  ask  ourselves,  evince  this  inca- 
pacity to  blot  t — this  tendency  to  hunt  down  both 
thought  and  description !  Is  not  the  effect  of  most 
of  his  efforts  seriously  injured  by  indefinite  expan- 
sion of  description,  and  over  elaboration  of  the  idea 
— be  it  serious  or  comic— with  which  for  the  time 
he  is  haunted!  Are  we  not,  particularly  in  his 
humorous  compositions — where  the  joke  is  abso- 
lutely worn  threadbare  by  the  wear  and  tear  to 
which  it  is  subjected — made  painfully  sensible  of 
the  truth  of  the  French  apothegm,  Le  secret  d'en- 
nuyer  est  celui  de  tout  diref 

To  his  comic  poems  this  censure  appears  to  be 
particularly  applicable.     His  brain  teems  with  bih 
morons  fancies,  but  he  cannot  afford  to  part  with 
one.    Every  qnip  or  crotchet  which  the  train  of 
associations  suggests,  he  insists  on  imparting  to 
the  public ;  and,  as  might  be  expected  from  this 
indiscriminate  effusion,  for  every  stroke  really  suc- 
cessful we  have  ten  which  are  forced  or  onnatonJ. 
An  absolute  Anthology  of  bad  ^okes  and  wretched 
plays  on  words,  might  be  compiled  from  his  writ- 
ings, rich  as  we  at  the  same  time  admit  them  to  be 
in  real  ^i^  &nd  humor.    ''  A  quibble  is  to  Sbak- 
speare,"  says  Johnson,  *'  what  luminous  vapon 
are  to  the  traveller ;  he  follows  it  at  all  adrfo- 
tnres ;  it  is  sure  to  lead  him  out  of  his  way,  as^ 
sure  to  engulf  him  in  the  mire."    What  is  thu 
absurdly  apphed  to  Shakspeare  is  literally  true  of 
Mr.  Hood.    Once  caught  by  a  play  on  words,  bit 
course  defies  calculation :  one  conceit  brings  oo 
another,  till  we  lose  sight  entirely  of  the  point  froo 
which  we  started,  and •^ lose  at  the  same  time  all 
anxiety  to  return  to  it.     The  same  thiiig  may  be 
said  of  his  quaint  or  double  rhymes,    ui  this  de> 
partment  he  certainly  exhibits  a  singular  masterr. 
though  we  incline  to  think  he  has  even  iiere  beet 
foiled  at  his  own  weapons  by  the  author  of  the 
"  Ingoldsby  Legends."    But  we  pay  dearlf  for 
any  pleasure  afforded  by  these  feats  of^poetical  kg- 
erdcmain,  when  we  perceive  that  whole  atanasi 
having  the  feeblest  possible  connexion  with  the 
subject,  have  been  constructed  solely  for  the  »^ 
of  the  rhyme ;  and  that,  as  in  the  sUrry  of  "Mi* 
Kilmansegg,"  the  amusement,  such  as  it  is.  is  t^ 
be  purchased  at  the  price  of  digreaaiona  and  dxcoii' 
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Tolotiacn,  to  whieb  the  course  of  Tristram  Shandy 
appears  direct,  and  that  of  Rabelais  methodica]. 

But  though  it  is  in  his  huilaorous  pieces  that  this 
tendency  to  extravagance  appears  most  offensive, 
even  his  more  serious  compositions  partake  of  the 
same  tendency  to  overload  the  subject  with  *'  waste- 
ful and  ridiculous  excess."  What,  for  instance, 
shall  we  say  of  the  '*  Haunted  House!"  We 
grant  that  each  feature  of  the  picture,  taken  by 
itself,  is  good ;  and  that  the  whole  has  a  sombre 
and  sepulchral  tone  which  produces  a  strong  im- 
pression on  the  mind.  Had  the  poem  formed  the 
porch  to  an  edifice  of  like  proportions— had  it 
formed  the  introduction  to  some  tragic  tale  of  blood 
— this  long  note  of  preparation  might  not  have  been 
out  of  place;  though  even  then  we  should  have 
held  that  the  effect  would  have  been  heightened  if 
one  half  the  details  had  been  retrenched.  But, 
standing  by  itself,  and  leading  to  nothing,  the  long 
array  of  dreary  imagery  simply  wearies  and  fa- 
tigues. In  like  maimer,  in  the  **  Midsummer 
Fairies,"  there  is  too  great  an  anxiety  shown  to 
exhaust  all  the  views  in  which  the  subject  can  be 
placed ;  till,  as  we  listen  to  the  interminable  re- 
joinders, we  are  tenipted  to  imitate  the  example 
of  the  judge  in  the  Plaideurs,  and  to  request  that 
eve^thing  prior  to  the  Deluge  may  be  omitted. 

We  trace  this  tendency,  which  we  regard  as  the 
chief  drawback  to  the  merits  of  these  poems,  and 
their  chances  of  future  popularity,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, to  the  unfortunate  effects  produced  by  a  con- 
stant connexion  with,  and  dependence  on  periodi- 
cal literature.  This  connexion,  early  begun  in 
Hood's  case,  continued  through  life,  not  as  a  mat- 
ter of  choice  on  his  part,  but  of  stern  necessity. 
Now  we  know  few  things  more  adverse  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  great  poet,-  or  to  the  production  of 
works  which  are  to  be  of  an  enduring  character, 
than  the  education  which  is  acquired  in  such  a 
school.  The  constantly  recurring  demands  of  peri- 
odical literature  are  fatal  to  all  deliberation  of  view 
— to  all  care,  or  study,  or  selection  of  materials  ; 
in  the  case  of  those  who  engage  in  it  as  a  profes- 
sion. The  tale  of  bncks  must  be  furnished  by  the 
appointed  day,  let  the  straw  be  found  where  it 
will.  Equally  adverse  is  its  influence  to  calmness 
^nnd  repose  of  manner,  and  to  that  breadth  and 
evenness  of  composition  which  are  the  distinguish- 
ing chaTacieristics  of  those  works  which  we  regard 
as  the  classics  of  our  language.  Be  wise,  instruc- 
tive, graceful — natural  if  you  will,  is  the  lesson 
inculcated  by  the  genius  of  periodical  literature — 
but,  above  ail,  be  pointed,  be  striking.  Those  are 
the  accessories — these  last  only  are  essential  and 
indispensable.  Hence  the  current  of  thought  is 
rarely  su fibred  to  flow  onward  with  its  natural 
movement ;  it  must  be  artificially  fretted  into  foam 
— thrown  up  in  epigrammatic  jets,  or  scattered 
about  in  sparkling  showers  of  conceits  and  quib- 
bles. 

How  can  one  educated  under  such  influences  be 
eitpected  to  deal  with  the  compositions  of  the 
month  as  he  would  with  works  destined  for  eter- 
nity! A  certain  space  must  be  filled  in  a  given 
time  ;  and  if  a  fertile  mind,  prodigal  of  ideas  and 
images,  pours  them  out  before  him  in  such  profu- 
sion as  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  his  task,  and 
do  his  spiriting  gently — need  we  wonder  that  he 
transfers  them  to  paper  without  bein^  very  solicit- 
ous as  to  their  coherence  or  propriety,  provided 
they  present  themselves  in  the  garb  of  novelty, 
and  dazzle  the  fancy  with  somewhat  picturesque 
and  unexpected?    Rather,  in  the  case  of  Hood, 


may  we  wonder  that,  circumAtaooed  as  he  was,  he 
has  not  3^elded  more  frequently  to.the  temptations 
which  the  exigencies  of  periodical  literature  pre- 
sent ;  and  that,  harassed  by  the  daily  claims  of  the 
present,  he  has  written  so  much  which  posterity, 
afler  all,  will  be  willing  to  remember. 

'*  If  there  be  a  mental  drudgery,"  said  one  who, 
we  fear,  in  his  declining  years,  experienced  not  a 
little  of  the  sufieripg,  which  he  so  touchingly 
describes*-— *^f  there  be  a  mental  drudgery  which 
lowers  the  spirits  and  lacerates  the  nerves  like  the 
toil  of  the  slave,  it  is  that  which  is  exacted  b^ 
literary  composition,  when  the  heart  is  not  in  uni- 
son with  the  work  on  which  the  head  is  employed. 
Add  to  the  unhappy  author*s  task,  sickness,  sor- 
row, or  the  pressure  of  unfavorable  circumstances, 
and  the  labor  of  the  bondsman  becomes  light  in 
comparison."  This  passage  is  but  too  applicable 
to  the  case  of  Hood.  For  we  know  that  many  of 
those  gay  and  mirthful  compositions  which  might 
force  **  a  smile  even  under  the  ribs  of  death,"  and 
which  appear  to  flow  from  a  heart  as  light  and 
joyous  as  the  strain,  were,  in  truth,  written  amidst 
sickness  and  suflbring ;  and  all  of  them  under  the 
pressure  of  narrow  circumstances  and  domestic 
anxieties.  Yet  of  these  secret  sources  of  annoy- 
ance, and  these  trials  of  health,  which  are  so  apt 
to  wear  down  the  spirit  and  to  vent  themselves  m 
(querulous  despondency,  who  can  perceive  a  trace 
in  these  healthful  and  manly  volumes?  Hood 
adopts  and  exemplifies,  in  his  own  practice,  the 
sentiment  of  Campbell — "  To  bear  is  to  conquer 
our  fate."  Destiny  had  pointed  out  to  him  the 
field  of  literature  as  the  appointed  sphere  of  his 
exertion ;  and  it  awakens  at  once  our  respect  and 
pity  to  see  how  cheerfully  he  addressed  himself  to 
his  task  from  first  to  last; — how  gallantly  he 
labored  at  his  post  till  the  going  down  of  the  day  ; 
furnishing  amusement  to  the  public  while  care  sat 
by  his  own  couch ;  and  hritiging  smiles  into  the 
eyes  of  others,  when  we  may  well  believe  his  own 
were  sometimes  clouded  by  a  tear.  - 

We  have  said  that  Hood's  long  and  intimate 
connexion  with  periodical  literature,  as  aprofession, 
appears  to  us  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  many  of  the 
main  defects  of  his  composition.  It  certainly  pro- 
rooted  not  merely  an  extravagance  of  conception 
in  some  points,  and  needless  expansion  in  others; 
but  it  led  him  occasionally  to  indulge  in  a  certain 
vein  of  exaggeration,  and  of  harsh  portraiture, 
apparently  very  adverse  to  the  calm  tendencies  of 
his  native  tastes ;  but  which  he  found  to  be  more 
acceptable  to  the  public  than  many  of  those  poems 
on  which  much  thought,  and  labor,  and  refinement, 
had  been  bestowed.  The  two  compositions,  for 
instance,  which  have  attained  the  noisiest  popular- 
ity, are  among  those  which  to  us  appear  the  least 
poetical  in  these  volumes — we  allude  to  the 
"  Song  of  the  Shirt"  and  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs." 
We  respect  the  generous  and  humane  feeling 
which  dictated  both;  we  grant  that  the  former 
produces  a  heart-rending  impression  upon  the  feel- 
ings ;  that  it  paints  with  a  stern  and  gloomy  touch 
a  scene  of  misery  and  suffering,  too  common,  but 
alas !  we  fear,  unavoidable  and  irremediable.  All 
this  we  grant,  but  we  cannot  recognize — or  at 
least  in  any  high  degree — its  claims  to  poetry. 
To  be  the  mouthpiece  of  such  a  wail  of  distress^ 
to  give  words  to  a  sentiment  already  felt  generally, 
though  inarticulately,  and  thus  to  strike  home  to 
the  public  sympathy,  demands  honesty  and  strength 

*  Sir  W.  Scott's  Biographietj  vol.  ii.,  p.  €8— Noticss 
of  Chark»tts  Smith. 
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of  langaaee ;  but  it  requires  but  little  aid  from 
poetry,  ana  we  must  add,  in  all  candor,  in  this  in- 
stance it  has  receiYod  but  little. 

Infinitely  more  attractive  to  our  minds  is  another 
poem  on  the  same  theme,  entitled  the  **  Lady's 
bream ;"  in  which  the  subject,  we  think,  is  treated 
for  more  poetically,  and  at  least  as  usefully,  so  far 
as  a  monl  is  concerned.  From  the  former,  the 
conclusion  thst  would  naturally  be  drawn  is,  that 
all  the  world* are  utterly  heartiest,  and  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor  arise  entirely  through  the 
selfishness  and  cruelty  of  the  rich :  mm  the  latter 
we  derive  the  truer  and  more  practical  lesson, 

"  That  evil  is  wrought  by  warU  of  thought 
As  well  as  toant  of  hearth 

The  other  poem  to  which  we  alluded — ^the 
"  Bridge.of  Sighs,"  a  funeral  chant  over  a  drowned 
female  raised  from  the  Thames — ^i&  perhaps  even 
leas  agreeable  than  the  *'  Song  of  the  Shirt  ;'*  and 
yet  we  perceive  it  has  been  more  liberalij  quoted 
than  almost  any  of  these  poems.  To' us  it  has,  in 
several  passages,  a  falseito  tone,  though  some  of 
its  pictorea  are  not  unworthy  of  a  poet. 

"  Where  the  lamps  quiver, 
So  far  on  the  river. 
With  many  a  light 
From  window  and  casement. 
From  garret  to  basement. 
She  stood  with  amaaement, 
Houseless  by  night. 
The  bleak  wind  of  March 
Made  her  tremble  and  shiver, 
But  not  the  dark  arch, 
Or  the  black  flowing  river ; 
Mad  from  life's  history, 
Glad  to  Death's  mystery, 
Soon  to  be  hurl'd — 
Anywhere,  anywhere. 
Out  of  the  world!" 

This,  though  capable  of  improvement  in  expres- 
ston,  is  striking  enough ;  but  what  shall  be  said 
of  the  stanza  that  follows? — 

"  In  she  plunged  boldly, 
No  matter  how  coldly 
The  rough  river  ran — 
Over  the  brink  of  it — 
Picture  it — think  of  it, 
Dissolute  man ! 
Lave  of  it — drink  of  it 
Then^  if  you  can/^ 

This  seems  to  us  the  very  gallop  of  false  verse, 
and  as  far  removed  from  poetry  as  from  common 
sense.  No  one  probably  drinks  the  river  water 
imder  any  circumstances,  who  can  possibly  avoid 
it ;  and  those  who  must  drink  it,  will  continue  to 
do  so,  notwithstanding  all  the  suicides  by  which  it 
may  have  been  stained,  and  all  the  elegies  on 
unfortunate  females  that  ever  were  or  will  be  writ- 
ten. 

If  the  *'  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram"  were  not 
already  familiar  to  the  public,  we  should  have 
referred  to  it  as  by  far  the  most  successful  speci- 
men of  the  combination  of  a  vigorous  and  stirring 
theme  with  a  poetical  treatment,  exalting  the  sul^- 
ject  above  the  level  of  a  mere  reality,  which  these 
volumes  contain.  The  quiet  introduction,  which 
breathes  the  serenity  of  evening — the  picture  of 
the  guilty  usher  sitting  remote  from  the  happy 
schoolboys,  as,  under  the  evening  sunshine,  they 
drive  the  wickets  in — the  spell  which  works  npoa 


him  and  forces  him,  like  the  '<  Ancient  BfariiMr,** 
to  nnbosom  himself,  under  the  guise  of  a  dmm, 
to  the  studious  boy,  who  like  himself,  had  bees 
poring  over  a  book  at  a  distance  fhnn  his  compan- 
ions—the wild,  broken,  ghastly  nairmtiye  of  the 
mnrder,  half  real,  half  evoked  1^  the  aorooiy  of 
conscience — ^the  deep  feeling  of  a  constant  and 
gnawing  torture  of  heart,  which  this  ballad  leaves 
behind,  have  been  seldom  equalled;  and,  exeepc 
in  the  splendid  creation  of  Coleridge,*  which 
seems  to  havo  furnished  the  key-note  of  tbe  com- 
position— never  surpassed. 

But  this  fine  ballad  is  already  too  well  knofwn  to 
require  or  justify  any  extracta.  We  prefer  seleet^ 
ing  one  or  two  specimens  less  familiar  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  written  m  a  manner  to  which  we  are  lem 
accustomed.  Let  us  contrast,  for  instance,  with 
the  at  em  and  rapid  march  of  Aram's  Dream,  some 
beautiful  stanzas  from  the  *'  Ode  to  Melanefaoly," 
to  which  the  imagery  and  turn  of  the  thoughts, 
calm  and  soflened,  but  not  gloomy  or  austere,  and 
the  melody  produced  by  the  artful  and  loog-eoa- 
tinued  recurrence  of  the  rhymes — ^as  in  sotne  of 
the  passages  in  the  *'  Midsummer  Night's  Dretm" 
— ^ittipart  a  soothing  and  delightful  diarm : — 

*'  Come  let  us  set  our  careful  breasU, 
Like  Philomel  against  the  thorn. 
To  aggravate  the  inward  grief, 
That  makes  her  accents  so  ibrloni ; 
The  worid  has  many  cmel  points, 
Whereby  our  bosoms  have  been  ton. 
And  there  are  dainty  themes  of  grief, 
In  aadness  to  outlast  the  mom, — 
Trae  honor's  dearth,  aflfeetion's  death. 
Neglectful  pride,  and  cankering  seoro. 
With  all  the  piteous  tales  that  tears 
Have  water'o  since  the  world  waa  bom. 

'*  The  world  ! — ^it  is  a  wildemem. 
Where  tears  are  hung  on  every  tree ; 
For  thus  my  gloomy  phantasy 
Makes  all  things  weep  with  me ! 
Come  let  us  sit  and  watch  the  sky, 
And  fancy  clouds  where  no  clouds  be ; 
Grief  is  enough  to  blot  the  eye, 
And  make  heaven  black  with  misery. 
Why  should  birds  sing  such  merry  notes. 
Unless  they  were  more  blest  than  we! 
No  sorrow  ever  chokes  their  throats, 
Except  sweet  nightingale ;  for  she 
Was  born  to  pain  our  hearts  the  more 
With  her  sad  melody. 
Why  shines  the  sun,  except  that  he 
Makes  gloomy  nooks  for  Grief  to  hide, 
And  pensive  shades  for  Melancholy, 
When  all  the  earth  is  bright  beside! 
Let  clay  wear  smiles,  and  green  grass  wave, 
Mirth  shall  not  win  us  back  again, 
Whilst  man  is  made  of  his  own  grave. 
And  fairest  clouds  but  gilded  rain ! 


"  Oh  clasp  me,  sweet,  whilst  thoa  art 
And*  do  not  take  my  tears  amiss ; 
For  tears  must  flow  to  wash  away 
A  thought  that  shows  so  stem  as  this: 
Forgive,  if  somewhile  I  forget. 
In  woe  to  come,  the  present  bliss^ 
As  frighted  Proserpine  let  fall 
Her  flowers  at  the  sight  of  Dis, 
Ev'n  so  the  dark  and  bright  will  kim. 
The  sunniest  things  throw  sternest  shads* 
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And  there  is  ev'n  a  happln^tt 
That  makes  the  heart  afraid ! 


"  Now  let  us  with  a  spell  iavoke 

The  full-orb'd  moon  to  grieve  our  eyes ; 

Not  bright,  not  bright,  but,  with  a  cloud 

Lapp'd  all  about  her,  let  her  rise 

All  pale  and  dim,  as  if  from  rest 

The  ghost  of  the  late  buried  sun 

Had  crept  into  the  skies. 

The  moon !  she  is  the  source  of  sighs, 

The  very  face  to  make  us  sad ; 

If  but  to  think  in  other  times 

The  same  calm  quiet  look  she  had, 

As  if  the  world  held  nothing  base', 

Of  vile  and  mean,  of  fierce  and  bad  ; 

The  same  fair  light  that  shone  in  streams, 

The  fairy  lamp  Uiat  charmM  the  lad ; 

For  so  it  is,  with  spent  delights 

She  taunts  men^s  brains  and  makes  them  mad. 

*'  All  things  are  touched  with  Melancholy, 
Born  of  the  secret  soul's  mistrust. 
To  feel  her  fair  ethereal  wings 
Weigh *d  down  with  vile  degraded  dust ; 
Even  the  bright  extremes  of  joy 
Bring  on  conclusions  of  disgust. 
Like  the  sweet  blossAms  of  the  May, 
Whose  fragrance  ends  in  must. 
Oh  give  her,  then,  her  tribute  just, 
Her  sighs  and  tears,  and  musings  holy  I 
There  is  no  music  in  the  life 
That  sounds  with  idiot  laughter  solely ; 
There  *s  not  a  string  attuned  to  mirth. 
But  has  its  chord  in  Melancholy.*' 

Among  Mr.  Hood's  "  Poems"  there  are  several 
sonnets ;  but  we  can  scarcely  say  that  he  has  over- 
come the  proverbial  difficulty  which  attaches  to 
ibis  species  of  composition.  The  thought  is  not, 
in  general,  wrought  out  with  that  clearness  of  ex- 
pression, and  simple  development,  which  is  essential 
to  the  full  effect  of  the  sonnet — giving  to  the  poem, 
even  with  all  its  elaborate  construction,  an  appear- 
ance of  natural  growth.  The  following  appears  to 
U8  the  most  £ivorable  specimen  we  can  select  :^ 

FALSE  POETS  AND  TRUB. 

^*  iiook  how  the  lark  soars  dp  ward  and  is  gone, 

Taming  a  spirit  as  he  nears  the  sky ! 

His  voice  is  heard,  but  body  there  is  none 

To  fix  the  vague  excursions  of  the  eye. 

So,  poets'  songs  are  with  us,  though  they  die 

Obscured,  and  hid  bv  death's  oblivious  shroud, 

And  earth  inherits  the  rich  melody. 

Like  raining  music  from  the  morning  cloud. 

Yet,  few  there  be  who  pipe  so  sweet  and  loud 

Their  voices  reach  us  through  the  lapse  of  space ; 

The  noisy  day  is  deafen 'd  by  a  crowd 

Of  undistinguLsh'd  birds,  a  twittering  race  ; 

But  only  lark  and  nightingale  forlorn 

Fill  np  the  silences  of  night  and  morn." 

We  vnll  conclude  oar  brief  survey  of  the  con- 
tents of  these  volumes— of  which  we  have  said 
enongh  to  show  our  sincere  respect  for  the  genius, 
and  the  liberal  and  generous  spirit  and  character 
of  the  author's  mind — with  the  following  specimen 


his  gtyer  manner.  It  is  not  penned  in  that 
style  ofriotous  mirth  in  which  he  sometimes  in- 
dulges: it  is  a  playful  trifle — written  with  his 
usual  grace,  good-humor  and  kindliness  of  feeling. 


/        ROTTKaDAM. 

**  I  gaxe  upon  a  eity^ 
A  city  new  and  strange-— 
Down  many  a  watery  vista 
My  fimcy  takes  a  range  ; 
From  side  to  side  I  saunter, 
And  wonder  where  I  am ; 
And  can  tfou  be  in  England, 
And  /  at  Rotterdam ! 

*'  Before  me  lie  dark  waters 
In  broad  canals  and  deep. 
Whereon  the  silver  moonbeams 
Sleep,  restless  in  their  sleep ; 
A  sort  of  vulgar  Venice 
Reminds  me  where  I  am ; 
Yes,  yes,  you  are  in  England, 
And  1 'm  at  Rotterdam. 

*<  Tall  houses  with  quaint  gables. 
Where  frequent  windows  shine, 
And  quays  that  lead  to  bridges. 
And  trees  in  formal  line. 
And  masts  of  spicy  vessels 
From  western  Surinam, 
All  tell  me  you  're  in  Inland, 
But  I  'm  in  Rotterdam. 

*'  Those  sailors,  how  outlandish 
The  face  and  form  of  each  ! 
They  deal  in  foreign  gestures. 
And  use  a  foreign  speech ; 
A  tongue  not  learn 'd  near  Isis, 
Or  studied  by  the  Cam, 
Declares  that  you  're  in  England, 
And  I  'm  at  Rotterdam. 

'*  And  now  across  a  market 
My  doubtful  way  I  trace. 
Where  stands  a  solemn  statue. 
The  genius  of  the  place ;' 
And  to  the  great  Krasmus 
I  offer  my  salaam ; 
Who  tells  me  you  're  in  England, 
But  I  'm  at  Rotterdam. 

*'  The  coff!ee-room  is  open— 
I  mingle  in  the  crowd, — 
The  dominoB  are  noisy— 
The  hookahs  raise  a  cloud ; 
The  flavor  now  of  Fearon's 
That  mingles  with  my  dram, 
Reminds  me  you  're  in  England, 
And  I  'm  at  Rotterdam. 

"  Then  here  it  goes,  a  bumper— 
The  toast  it  shall  be  mine. 
In  schiedam,  or  in  sherry, 
Tokav,  or  hock  of  Rhine ; 
It  well  deserves  the  brightest. 
Where  sunbeam  ever  swam — 
<  The  girl  I  love  in  England' 
I  drink  at  Rotterdam!" 
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From  the  SpecUtor,  18  AprIL 
POLISH  INSURRECTION  AND   EUROPEAN   REVO- 
LUTION. 

Polish  insurrection  is  the  portentons  comet 
which  has  arisen  to  perplex  the  despots  of  Europe 
with  coining  change.  The  innmediate  results  must 
be  sought  anywhere  rather  than  in  Poland — ^in  Ger- 
many, in  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  Sclavonian  prov- 
inces between  the  Adnatio  and  the  Danube ;  hut 
not  in  Warsaw,  except  in  the  present  retribution 
dealt  by  despotisro  or  the  servility  left  by  defeated 
rebellion.  The  Polish  rebels  have  been  van- 
quished, but  the  rebellion  fructifies.  Poland,  mu- 
tilated and  bound,  enfeebled  by  the  demoralizing 
influences  of  captivity,  is  held  down  by  three  of 
the  "  great  powers'*  of  Europe :  she  struggles, 
she  is  quelled—- easily ;  but  all  three  tremble. 
And  they  have  cause  for  trembling.  It  is  remark- 
able that  their  fears  are  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
vigor  of  their  despotism.  The  Czar  of  Russia  rules 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  surveys  his  domain  through 
an  army  of  spies ;  but  the  country  which  is  gov- 
erned by  an  army  of  spies  is  a  nation  of  spies  on 
its  rulers ;  and  so  odious  is  the  oppression  of  the 
autocrat,  that  he  knows  not  how  many  Polands 
are  embraced  within  the  confines  of  his  empire. 
Austria  has  incited  the  peasantry  of  Gralicia  to  rise 
and  massacre  their  nobles— has  taught  the  art  of 
revolution  as  it  was  practised  by  France  in  the  last 
century !  Prussia  has  the  least  to  fear,  and  the 
reasons  are  curious — 

"  The  measures  of  the  Prussian  government  for 
the  suppression  of  the  projected  disturbances  in  the 
dutchy  of  Posen,"  says  the  Times,  "  were  far 
more  opportunely  and  efficiently  taken  than  those 
of  Austna.  The  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  that 
province  is  very  superior  to  that  of  the  population 
of  Galicia,  and  no  agrarian  revolt  broke  out.  Even 
the  Poles  regard  Prussia  as  the  least  arbitrary  and 
harsh  of  their  three  taskmasters ;  and  we  trust 
that  in  the  proceedings  which  may  follow  these 
events,  the  Prussian  government  will  maintain  its 
character  for  justice  and  moderation.  But  Prussia 
diflfers  from  her  northern  neighbors  in  this  most  im- 
portant respect,  that  the  acts  of  the  cabinet  of  Ber- 
lin are  scrutinized  by  an  active  and  intelligent  pub- 
He  opinion,  in  spite  of  all  the  restraints  put  upon 
the  press;  that  a  very  large  portion  of  theGrerman 
people  sympathize  with  the  cause  of  Polish  inde- 
pendence, as  was  shown  by  a  recent  vote  of  the 
chambers  of  Saxony;  and  that  nothing  is  more 
calculated  to  augment  the  internal  embarrassments 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy  than  the  revival  of  the 
Polish  question.  The  rrussian  government,  like 
that  of  Austria,  is  driven  by  the  consequences  of 
their  common  crime  to  bind  itself  to  the  stem 
policy  of  Russia ;  but  at  the  same  time,  that 
policy,  and  the  very  name  of  Russia — nay,  the  bare 
suspicion  of  Russian  influence — ^are  more  than  ever 
odious  and  abhorrent  to  the  German  people." 

This  is  quite  true ;  but  the  very  embarrassment 
of  Prussia  between  conflicting  policies  constitutes 
her  comparative  safety.  Her  position  is  not  an- 
tagonist to  that  of  the  advancement  which  neither 
she  nor  her  colleagues  can  resist.  King  Frederick 
William  is  prepared*,  or  partially  prepared,  for 
'*  eventualities  :'*  he  stands  ready  to  alter  his  tack 
as  soon  as  he  must ;  and  he  takes  the  precaution 
of  advertising  an  intended  **  constitution"  often 
enough  to  produce  it  with  a  decent  show  of  wil- 
lingness when  his  subjects  shall  demand  it  peremp- 
torily.   He  will  probably  concede  too  late  to  save 


all  that  he  might  now  save  ;  but  the  very  haiaXf 
of  revolt  in  Prussia  will  disarm  it  of  its  worst  bor> 
rors.  We  see  that  in  the  conduct  of  Poland.  The 
Prussian  soldiers  were  not  unsuspected  of  **  syn- 
pathy,"  and  towards  Prussia  the  revolted  tnwps 
showed  a  peculiar  inclination  to  yield ;  facts  which 
indicate  on  both  sides  a  considerable  reliance  in  a 
mutual  understanding. 

But  the  able  paper  which  we  have  qooled 
shadows  out  another  great  influence  at  work — 

*'  In  this*  country  it  has  been  strongly  felt  that 
any  demonstration  tending  to  encourage  the  Pdes 
in  a  hopeless  insurrection  was  not  only  a  vaio  hot 
a  culpable  display  of  enthusiasm';  but  in  Fruice, 
be  it  right  or  be  it  wrong,  this  deroonstration  has 
been  most  energetically  made.  Nor  has  it  beea 
confined  to  mere  sympathy  with  Poland.  It  hu 
revived  what  may  be  termed  the  revolutiooarypai- 
sions  of  the  French  liberals  against  the  contioenlal 
powers  and  against  the  continental  treaties  of  1615. 
It  has  turn^  the  fury  of  popular  declamation 
against  the  policy  of  the  Austrian  govemmeDt  ia 
Italy  and  in  Poland  ;  and,  by  a  reaction  not  verj 
uncommon  among  our  volatile  neighbors,  Eogltod 
has  ceased  to  be  the  bugbear  of  the  French  oppo- 
sition, and  M.  Guizot  is  to  be  devoonoed  "at  the  ap- 
proaching elections,  not  as  the  coadjntor  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  but  as  the  tool  of  Prince  Mettemich.** 

This  also  is  true,  and  truer  than  it  looka. 
French  influence  has  established  a  footing  in  maaj 
countries  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe ;  the 
genius  of  French  opinion  owns  sway  even  in  Ik 
mydst  of  the  great  northern  empire,  defying  tbe 
memory  of  Moscow  and  the  absolute  prohibition  ot 
the  emperor.  The  waves  of  three  broad  and  le- 
markable  currents  of  opinion  meet  and  cross  eacli 
other  in  central  and  eastern  Europe.  There  is 
this  French  influence  and  opinion.  There  is  Ge^ 
man  liberalism,  longing  for  that  municipal  freedon 
which  had  its  cradle  in  Saxony,  has  been  devel- 
oped in  western  Europe,  and  is  about  to  be  reim- 
ported  into  Grermany.  Into  that  more  reeeot, 
more  powerful,  and  more  worthy  agitation,  tbe 
restless  eflforts  of  Poland  to  regain  her  naiionalitr 
will  be  merged.  And  there  is  the  extraordinatir 
movement  set  on  foot  by  Russia,  under  the  nane 
of  Pansclavonism,  to  create  a  feeling  of  commoB 
nationality  among  the  scattered  Sclavohian  raca. 
and  to  consolidate  them  in  ^ne  power— meant  kf 
the  Russian  to  be  his  own  empire,  bot  perbaft 
destined  to  swallow  even  that  empire  in  a  vast  aod 
free  federation.  Beyond  these  may  be  descried 
the  unceasing  agitation  of  Italy,  kepi  down,  bat 
never  abandoned. 

It  is  curious  to  mark  on  the  map  the  powen 
which  are  threatened  by  all  these  rising  and  move 
rapidly  moving  tides :  they  are  the  actively  de- 
spotic governments— Russia,  Pmssia,  Anstria,  aad 
the  minor  German  despotisms ;  the  lulian  govtni- 
ments ;  and  Turkey.  The  sUtes  threatened  are 
exclusively  those — not  Sweden  and  the  coantriea 
of  the  north-west — not  France  nor  Belgium— not 
Portugal  nor  even  Spain;  for  Spain,  laboriaf 
under  political  and  miliury  anieirchy,  is  still  exeott 
from  social  revolution,  that  which  threateosloasb- 
vert  the  orders  of  society,  and  set  op  totally  oev 
governments  in  the  countries  ovei»pread  li^  tbae 
formidable  currents. 

What  may  possibly  be  the  coorae  of  these  ci^ 
rents— what  the  upshot  ?  It  cannot,  we  say,  be 
found  in  Poland  ;  though  one  of  the  moveflMBta, 
perhaps  a  mixture  of  all  three,  is  now  seen  theieia 
a  feverish  crisis..    Polish  nationality  is  a 
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of  the  ptst ;  Polish  institations  are  not  worth  re- 
Tiving,  MB  the  leaden  of  the  late  revolt  seemed  to 
feel  when  they  hinted  at  some  new  kind  of  tenure 
for  property.  But  Poland,  with  her  military  ge- 
nius, may  be  a  depository  for  active  discontent,  an 
eflScient  diversion  in  favor  of  the  great  neighboring 
movement — the  revolution  for  liberal  institutions  in 
Germany ;  a  movement  on  which  Poland  herself 
mnst  wait.  Pansclavonism  may  appropriate  a  vast 
third  of  Europe ;  bnt  when  it  does  so,  it  will  not 
be  with  Russian  fonns  of  government.  That 
dream  of  the  future,  too,  may  one  day  bring  a  glad 
mom  of  waking  to  Poland.  Italy,  with  her  petty 
isolated  revolts  and  ihvasions-by  handfuls  of  exiles, 
aeenft  to  be  the  most  behindhand  with  hope.  Re- 
publicanism isa*shadowy  abstraction,  and  is  no 
match  for  ther  material  force  of  despotism.  One 
policy,  however,  might  supply  the  Italian  patriots 
>nrith  all  the  substantial  strength  they  need,  and  it 
is  a  policy  that  seems  by  no  means  improbable : 
8up(KMe  the  patriots  were  to  exchange  their 
dreamy  bookish  republicanism  for  that 'Mimited 
monarchy"  which  is  just  now  the  political  fashion 
of  western  Europe ;  and  suppose  they  were  to 
offer  the  throne  of  that  limited  monarchy  to  a 
French  prince?  France  would  be  poured  into 
Italy ;  Austria,  distracted  on  that  side,  would  have 
strange  work  in  Germany  and  Poland;  King 
Frederick  William  would  find  it  expedient  to  make 
up  his  mind ;  ^nd  then  let  the  Russian  dynasty 
look  to  its  empire. 


TRIAL  OF   B&IOANDS. 

A  BAND  of  Spanish  brigands,  composed  of  men 
who  had  served  in  the  army  of  Don  Carlos,  were 
brought  to  trial  on  the  19th  March  at  Perpignan. 
The  number  included  in  the  indictment  is  twenty- 
two,  of  whom  seventeen  were  arraigned  at  the 
bar ;  the  five  others,  including  a  woman,  named 
Catherine  Gattel,  or  Lacoste,  having  evaded  cap- 
ture. The  prosecution  was  conducted  by  M. 
Renard,  procureur-general  of  the  Coor  Royale  of 
Montpellier,  assisted' by  KT.  Aragon,  theprocureur 
du  roi.  The  prisoners  were  defended  by  four 
counsel.  The  indictment  stated  that  on  the  27th 
of  February,  1845,  at  ten  in  the  evening,  the  dili- 
gence going  from  Girona  to  Barcelona  war  stopped 
at  a  place  called  Lo  Sura  db  la  Palla,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  La  Thadese.  The  traces  were  cut,  the 
doors  of  the  coach,  violently  opened,  and  all  the 
passengers  ordered,  on  pain  of  instant  death, 
to  alight  and  lay  themselves  on  the  ground.  The 
robbers  then  lighted  torches  and  searched  the  pas- 
sengers, taking  from  their  persona  all  they  could 
fintC  treating  the  women  in  the  most  indecent 
manner.  This  done,  they  spread  a  cloak  on  the 
ground,  and  commanded  every  one,  with  the  most 
horrible  threats^,  to  cast  upon  it  whatever  money, 
jewels  and  other  valuables  they  had  about  them, 
and  which  might  have  escaped  discovery.  At  the 
same  time  the  diligence  was  completely  plundered. 
This,  however,  was  but  a  prelude  to  future  out- 
rages. Three  of  the  passengers,  M.  Bailber,  M. 
Roger,  of  Figuieras,  and  M.  Massot,  Darams, 
whose  passports  indicated  them  to  be  of  greater 
consideration,  were  seized  and  bound,  to  be  carried 
offtftr  the  sake  of  their  ransom.  The  mother  of 
M'.  Massot,  who  was  travelling  with  hiro,  cast  her- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  bandits,  and  entreated  of 
them  for  mercy  to  her  son ;  but  they  repelled  her 
coarsely,  saying  that  if  she  did  not  cease  to  annoy 
them  with  cries  i  she  should  see  her  son  stabbed  to 


death  before  her  eyids.  The  sound  of  a  shrill 
whistle  was  then  heard,  upon  which  the  brigands 
gathered  up  their  booty,  cut  the  straps  of  the  panta- 
loons of  their  three  captives,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  move  more  freely,  and  led  them 
away  across  the  mountains,  recommending  those 
left  not  to  report  what  had  occurred  to  them,  or 
they  would  repent  it.  On  May  3d  M.  Massot 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  mother,  desiring  her  to  send 
him  800  quadruples  (rather  more  than  60,000f.,) 
for  his  ransom,  saying,  *'  I  am  worn  out  by  mis- 
ery. The  cold  distresses  me,  and  these  men  tor- 
ment me.  A  fever  is  killing  me,  and  yet  I  am 
obliged  to  march  day  and  night,  with  pain  and 
grief,  through  the  snow.  All  I  know  is  that  I  am 
traversing  mountains.  Embrace  my  brothers  in 
the  name  of  God,  and  beg  them  not  to  fall  into  de- 
spair from  my  death,  for  I  am  already  resigned  to 
it."  Bailber,  who  was  of  an  advanced  age,  could 
not  long  resist  his  great  sufiferings,  and  in  a  very 
few  day9,  finding  himself  sinking  and  unable  to 
write,  dictated  his  last  will  to  Roger,  which,  when 
finished,  the  brigands  took  into  their  hands,  judg- 
ing they  might  derive  some  advantage  from  its 
possession.  The  unhappy  man  was  left  alone  in 
his  agonies  on  the  snow,  and,  with  a  refinement  of 
barbarity,  the  savages  took  from  his  shoulders  the 
cloak  be  needed  only  for  a  few  moments  more. 
Three  days  aAer  that  the  Spanish  armed  force 
came  up  with  the  band,  and  an  engagement  ensued 
in  which  two  of  the  soldiers  were  killed,  and  sev'* 
eral  of  the  brigands  wounded.  Some  days  after 
the  attack  on  the  diligence  Mroe.  Massot  received 
a  letter  by  the  Girona  mail,  signed  with  the  name 
of  Jacques  Toquabus,  telling  her  that  if  sihe  did 
not  send  the  800  quadruples  to  a  place  indicated, 
she  should  receive  her  son's  ears,  and  if  that  did 
not  reduce  her  to  compliance,  they  would  send  her 
his  eyes,  and  if  those  did  not  succeed  she  would  at 
at  last  have  his  mutilated  head,  at  the  same 
time  increasing  their  demand. ,  On  the  25th  of 
March  the  brigands  and  their  two  prisoners,  when 
in  a  house  called  Perrasole  de  Terrasole,  near 
Tazadell,  were  attacked  by  some  armed  police, 
and  a  conflict  ensued,  in  which  two  of  the  gen- 
darmes were  killed,  and  M.  Roger  received  a  hall 
in  the  back  of  the  neck,  which  laid  him  dead  in- 
stantaneously. The  band  then  divided  into  two 
parties — five  of  them  going  to  a  place  called  Ma- 
nors, and  eight  with  M.  Massot,  their  sole  remain- 
ing captive,  in  search  of  the  grotto  of  Bassaguda, 
where  they  might  conceal  and  secure  him.  After 
wandering  for  several  days,  lost  in  fogs  they 
reached  and  crossed  the  Mouga,  a  river  which  di- 
vides the  two  kingdoms,  and,  finding  the  cave, 
were  supplied  for  two  days  with  food  by  two 
peasants  of  the  country,  who  were  included  in  the 
mdictment  as  accomplices.  Hence  four  of  the 
eight  bandits  went  to  Las  Salines  to  receive  the 
one  thousand  quadruples  demanded  of  Mme.  Mas- 
sot for  the  release  of  her  son,  taking  up  their  abode^ 
at  the  inn  of  one  of  their  associates,  Parot  del 
Battle ;  but  one  of  the  four,  named  Pujade,  taking 
some  offence,  deserted  the  rest,  returned  to  his- 
master,  and  became  the  principal  means  of  discov- 
ering and  arresting  the  whole  band  of  these  brutal! 
murderers.  In  consequence  of  the  measures  taken  > 
by  his  information,  all  the  brigands  named  in  the 
indictment  were  pursued,  found,  and  arrested.  In 
the  end,  on  reaching  the  cave  or  grotto  of  Bassa- 
guda, was  discovert  the  lifeless  body  of  M.  Mas- 
sot, with  the  ears  cot  off,  the  throat  divided,  and 
eleven  poniaid  Wounds  in  the  region  of  the  heart. 
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In  the  loft  of  a  farm  called  Bel  Aloy,  was  after- 
waids  foand,  wrapped  in  a  paper,  a  pair  of  haman 
eara,  with  some  of  the  hair  of  the  head  etiH  stick- 
ing to  thera  by  the  clotted  blood.  These  were 
afwrwardB  proved  to  be  the  ears  of  the  uofortanate 
Maaaot,  which  the  eight  brigands  who  had  exoised 
theoi  carelessly  left  there,  little  thinking  how 
clear  a  proof  it  would  be  of  their  having  been  the 
perpetntors.of  this  act  of  cruelty.  As  an  evidence 
of  tneir  insensibility  to  all  feeling  of  pity,  when  the 
ears  were  exhibited  to  them  on  their  being  exam- 
ined before  the  magistrate,  they  pretended  not  to 
know  what  they  were,  calling  them,  with  the  most 
audacious  levity,  dried  mushrooms.  It  is  also 
stated  that  after  the  death  of  their  two  other  cap- 
tives, M.  Bailber  and  M.  Roger,  the  bandits  sent 
letters  to  their  families,  stipulating  for  large  sums 
for  their  ransom,  which  was  to  be  sent  to  certain 
spots  indicated,  but  which,  if  they  had  been  paid, 
would  have  been  in  pure  loss,  for  those  sought  tp 
be  redeemed  were  no  longer  in  existence.  The 
above  are  the  material  facts  disclosed  by  the  ac- 
complice Pojade,  and  which  were  confirmed  by  the 
evidence  thafr  was  produced. — In  support  of  the 
prosecution,  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen witnesses  were  summoned,  all  of  whom  at- 
tended the  trial  except  two  or  three.  One  having 
been  declared  not  guUty  was  ordered  to  be  dis- 
oharffcd.  Pujade  was  condemned  to  imprisonment 
fbr  three  years,  and  another  for  five  years ;  one  to 
eight  years  and  another  to  ten  years'  close  confine- 
ment and  the  pillory ;  one  to  ten  years,  and  one  to 
twenty  yean*  hard  labor  at  the  hulks  with  the  pil- 
lory ;  six  to  hard  labor  at  the  hulks  for  life,  on 
aoeount  of  the  jury  having  found  that  there  were 
extenuating  circumstances  in  their  favor,  and  four, 
among  whom  were  Simon,  Sagals,  and  Icazes,  to 
death.  The  court  ordered  that  Simon  and  Sagals 
should  be  executed  at  Cer^t,  and  the  other  two  at 
Perpignan. 


THE  LAST    JOURNEY. 

MicHAUD,  in  his  description  of  an  Egyptian 
loneral  procession,  which  he  met  on  his  way  to 
the  cemetery  of  Rosette,  says :  '*  The  procession 
we  saw  pass,  stopped  before  certain  houses,  and 
sometimeB  receded  a  few  steps.  I  was  told  Uiat 
the  dead  stopped  thus  before  the  doors  of  their 
friends,  to  bid  them  a  last  farewell,  and  before 
those  of  their  enemies,  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
before  they  parted  forever." 

Slowly,  with  measured  tread. 
Onward  we  bear  the  dead 

To  his  lone  home. 
Short  grows  the  homeward  road, 
On  with  your  mortal  load. 

Oh,  Grave !  we  come. 

Yet,  yet — ah  !  hasten  not 
Past  each  remembered  spot 

Where  he  hath  been ; 
Where  late  he  walked  in  glee, 
There  from  henceforth  to  be 

Never  more  seen. 

Rest  ye — set  down  the  bier ; 
One  he  loved  dwelleth  here ; 

Let  the  dead  lie 
A  moment  that  door  beside, 


Wont  to  fly  open  wide 
Ere  he  drew  nigh. 

Heaiken ! — he  speaketh  yet— 
"  Oh,  friend !  wilt  thou  forset 

(Friend — more  than  brother!) 
How  hand  in  hand  we  've  gone, 
Heart  with  heart  linked  in  one— 

il^  to  each  other? 

*«  Oh,  friend!  I  go  from  thee, 
Where  the  worm  feasteth  free, 

Darkly  to  dwell ; 
Giv'st  thou  no  parting  kiss ! 
Friend !  is  it  come  to  this! 

Oh,  friend,  fiuewell!" 

Uplift  your  load  again ; 

Take  up  the  mourning  Btni»— 

Poor  the  deep  wail ! 
Lo !  the  expected  one 
To  his  place  passeth  on— - 

Grave !  bid  him  hail ! 

Yet,  yet — ah !  slowly  move, 
Bear  not  the  form  we  love 

Fast  from  our  mght — 
Let  the  air  breathe  on  him, 
And  the  sun  beam  on  him 

Last  looks  of  light. 

Here  dwells  his  mortal  foe. 
Lay  the  departed  low, 

£ven  at  his  gate- 
Will  the  dead  speak  again! 
Utt'rmg  proud  boasts  and  vain, 

Last  words  of  hate! 

Lo!  the  cold  lips  nncloae— 
List!  list!  what  sounds  aie  thoee. 

Plaintive  and  low  ? 
"  Oh,  thou,  mine  enemy ! 
Come  forth  and  look  on  me, 

Ere  hence  I  go. 

"  Cnrse  not  thy  foeman  now — 

Mark !  on  his  pallid  brow 
Whose  seal  is  set! 

Pard'ning  I  pass  thy  waj— 

Then — wage  not  war  with  day- 
Pardon — ^forget." 

Now  all  his  labor 's  done ! 
Now,  now  the  goal  is  won ! 

Oh,  Grave,  we  come ! 
Seal  up  the  precious  dust- 
Land  of  the  good  and  just, 

Take  the  soul  home. 

BlackwootTs  M^mim. 

HxR  Majesty's  Visit  to  Pxais.— The  vial  of 
the  Queen  to  Paris  appears  more  certain,  although 
the  time  is  not  yet  fixed.  The  airangemeDtt^ 
her  reception  are  all  completed,  except  as  f^^ 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  banqueting  room  of  which 
will  not  be  ready  before  the  middle  of  Jose.  Tbo 
king  and  his  ministers  will  then  be  atlibertv,  w 
there  is  no  doubt  in  Paris  that  the  chamber  of  dep- 
uties will  be  dissol  ved  by  that  time.  It  ia  still  m» 
that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Nemours  ^^ 
to  London  either  late  in  May  or  early  wjtJi 
Their  visit  to  the  aueen  will,  it  is  said,  V^^  ^ 
about  a  fortnight  the  departure  of  her  m^J- 
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IVooi  Fnatr*!  MiiuiiM. 
LOBD  MOBPETH. 

LoED  Morpsth's  pontion  as  a  public  man  most 
be  pecaliarly  gratifyinff  to  his  pmonal  feelioffs. 
His  ambitioQ  ought  to  be  more  than  satisfied  with 
the  tank  he  holds  as  an  orator  in  the  house  of  com- 
nioos,   while   the   personal   esteem  and   lespect 
entertained  for  him  by  his  own  party  afford  to  a 
man  of  his  peculiar  temperament  a  far  more  agree- 
able ^wara.than  even  the  admiration  which  his 
displays  of  intellectual  ability  have  elicited.    In 
the  hardness  engendered  by  party  strife,  it  is  rare 
to  find  personal  qualities  so  much  regarded  in  a 
public  man  as  they  are  in  the  case  of  Lord  Mor- 
peth ;  and  still  more  so  where  the  individual  has 
entered,  as  the  noble  lord  has  done,  wiUi  keen- 
ness, and  as  much  heat  as  his  nature  will  allow, 
into  almost  all  the  confiicts  of  the  time.    The  cir^ 
comstances    attending  his  retirement   some  few 
years  ago  from  public  life,  and  those  which  have 
characterized    his  return,  have  contributed    still 
more  to   invest  him  with  a  personal,  more  than 
even  a  political  interest.    When  he  was  ejected 
from  Yorkshire  on  the  final  downfall  of  the  whig 
part^,  and  when  he  made  that  somewhat  lash  res- 
olution never  to  reenter  the  house  of  commons 
unless  as  the  representative  of  the  same  county, 
few  men  oould  have  supposed,  in  the  then  tri- 
umphant state  of  the  conservative  party,  tiiat  cir- 
cnmstances  would  have  arisen  so  soon  to  restore 
him  to  the   post  he  had  before  held,  or  to  take 
awa^  from  the  rashness  of  that  vow,  by  accom- 
plishing its  fulfilment.    That  a  man  evidently  so 
ambitious  of  distinction  as  a  statesman  and  an 
orator,  should  have  voluntarily  debarred  himself 
from  his  greatest  enjoyment  on  what  might  seem 
80  sentimental  a  ground,  is  at  the  same  time  in 
itself  a  strong  proof  of  some  very  decided  personal 
character,  some  qualities  of  the  heart  as  well  as 
of  the  mind,  distinguishing  him  firom  those  who 
prove  the  diflference  by  their  astonishment,  or  by 
their  depreciation  of  what  might  seem  such  quix- 
otic conduct.     But  Lord  Morpeth  almost  stands 
alone  in  this  privilege  of  exciting  personal  rega^ 
whilQ  he  at  the  same  time  secures  political  esteem. 
It  is  a  regard  felt  by  those  even  who  in  politics 
differ  most  widely  from  him :  who,  in  fact,  were 
disposed   to  look  at  his  former  eoquettings  with 
democracy  as  involving  a  mpst  dangerous  example. 
This  involuntary  blending  of  the  personal  with  the 
political  character,  when  accompanied  by  intellect- 
ual claims  and  not  carried  to  excess,  is  very  agree- 
able to  the  English  people,  who  love  to  see  men 
sincere  and  in  earnest,  even  if  against  them,  and 
who  cannot  be  brought  to  understand  that  cold 
abstraction  of  character  by  which  the  man  removes 
himself  from  the  direct  agency  of  human  sympa- 
thies, living  in  the  intellect  and  the  reason  alone^a 
inere  intelligent  machine  for  working  out  proposi- 
tions.   State-craft,  to  their  apprehension,  is  no- 
thing but  downrigirt  hypocrisy,  and  no  state  necas- 
.     sity  excuse  in  their  eyes  double-faced  pdlicy,  or 
tergiversation  of  principle.    A  great  proportion  of 
I^rd  Morpeth^s  popularity  with  air  sections  of  the 
liberal  party,  is  to  be  traced  to  his  instinctive  uniail- 
log  honesty  of  purpose.    He  might  be  sometimes 
personalljr  ridiculous,  or    oratorically   he   mi^ht 
^Qrdly  illustrate  that  vaulting  ambition  which 
oerleaps  itself,  but  he  was  uways  morally  re- 
spectable.    Nay,  this  feature  in  his   character 
i^ived  not  long  since  an  almost  ludicrous  iUus- 
tntion.    In  a  dispute  as  to  a  question  which  could 


only  be  decided  by  persilnal  assertion,  Lord  Mor- 
peth assumed  the  affirmative.  Upon  this  all  the 
liberals  cried  out,  "  Oh !  then  it  must  be  so  !'*  A 
comparison  not  very  favorable  to  his  colleagues, 
but  mightily  so  to  our  assumption  as  to  his  pecu- 
liarity of  character. 

Lord  Morpeth  contrasts  favorably  with  other 
whig  noblemen  in  either  house  of  parliament,  in 
being,  to  all  appearance,  wl^olly  free  from  the 
pride  of  <  rank  or  class.  In  the  assertion  of  those 
views  and  nrinciples  which  are  popular  with  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  be  has  gone  farther  than 
any  of  his  colleagues ;  and  his  evident  sincerity  of 
disposition  compels  us  to  believe  that  he  feels  all 
he  utters.  He  not  only  entertains  popular  opin- 
ions, but,  what  is  infinitely  more  captivatingwith 
the  multitude,  he  expresses  them  popularly.  There 
is  a  frankness,  a  warmth,  a  courtesy  unaccom- 
panied bjr  insultmg  condescension,  that  attaches  to 
him  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion.  In  this  respect 
the  young  noble  who  most  resembles  him  is  Lord 
John  Manners.  Starting  from  wholly  opposite 
points  in  the  political  arena,  their  course  seems  to 
run  together  thus  faar ;  that  they  think  the  time  is 
come  for  social,  more  than  for  political,  concession 
on  the  part  of  men  of  rank  and  station,  to  those  who, 
in  the  singular  changes  this  age  has  seen,  have 
secured  to  themselves  so  much  of  the  real  power 
of  the  country. 

As  a  politician,  Lord  Morpeth  has  already  run 
nearly  to  the  full  length  of  Uie  tether  allowed  hy 
the  principles  of  his  party;  as  an  orator,  he  is 
still  in  process  of  development.  The  Lord  Mor- 
peth returned  to  parliament  in  1846  is  such  an  im- 
provement on  the  Lord  Morpeth  who  was  ejected 
m  1841,  that  still  greater  advances  towards  perfec- 
tion may  be  hoped  for.  Whether  the  grafls 
which  the  vigorous  native  stock  has  received  from 
republicanism  in  tl^  United  States,  and  from  class 
self-seeking  in  the  Anti-Com-law  League,  will 
bring  with  them  strength  or  weakness,  cannot  at 
present  be  ascertamed  ;  but  there  is  a  good  sound 
root  and  stem  of  John  Bullism  in  the  noble  lord's 
mind,  on  which  one  may  place  great  faith.  At 
present,  he  seems  to  be  rather  feehng  his  own 
strength ;  playing  with  his  new-found  muscle  and 
sinew;  trying  experiments  with  edged-tools,  of 
the  real  danger  of  which  he  is  not  yet  fully  cogni- 
zant. His  speeches  are  as  yet  powerful  efforts, 
rather  than  finished  works  of  oratorical  art.  It  is 
the  peculiarity  of  some  men  always  to  be  thought 
young,  or  at  least  immature.  A  Drivilege.in  pri- 
vate fife,  this  is  in  the  political  world  rather  a  dis- 
advantage. Who  ever  thinks  of  Lord  Morpeth  or 
Mr.  Disraeli  as  steady,  staid,  middle-ageff  men ; 
the  one  of  forty,  the  other  of  forty-four?  Of  the 
readers  of  Lord  Morpeth's  speeches,  who  regard 
him  as  a  sort  of  parliamentary  pupil  of  Lord  John . 
Russell,  but  few  reflect  that  he  has  been  in  the 
house  of  commons  (an  interval  excepted)  now 
twenty  years.  Those  who  are  accustomed  con- 
stantly to  see  and  hear  him,  if  the  fact  did  not 
atare  them  in  the  lace,  would  scarcely  give  the 
noble  lord  credit  for  the.eiperience  wh^sh  so  long 
a  public  life  ought  to  have  brought  with  it.  They 
would  expect  from  him  ultra-lmeral  opinions;  or 
warm,  hearty,  English  sympathy,  always  border- 
ing on  rashness ;  or  ambitious  efforts  at  political 
philosophy ;  or  hi^h-flown  attempts  at  the  sidilime 
m  oratory;  anjrtmng,  in  short,  but  wisdom  or 
common  sense.  When  Lord  Morpeth  was  in 
parhament  before,  the  idea  of  youthfulness  and 
crudity  (as  in  t]ie  ease  of  Mr.  Pisraeli)  had  ob- 
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tainbd  such  full  pofidession  of  the  minds  of  those 
accustomed  to  watch  those  matters,  that  even 
superior  power  scarcely  received  its  due  meed  of 
respect  when  at  intervals  it  was  displayed,  but 
was  postponed  in  the  general  estimation  to  the 
claims  of  unambitious  but  consistent  dnlness. 
Time  alone  will  remove  this  ridiculous,  but  provok- 
ing prejudice.    It  is  fkst  giving  way  already. 

Carry  back  the  imagination  six  or  seven  years. 
You  are  walking  down  to  the  house  of  cbmmons, 
looking  inquiringly  in  the  stream  of  horsemen  and 
pedestrians  that  flows  continuously  towards  St. 
Stephen *s  between  the  hours  of  four  or  five,  for 
the  notables  of  the  day.  Some  one  strides  rapidly 
towards  you  in  the  distance.  Heavens,  at  what  a 
rate  he  walks !  Nearer  he  comes.  He  must  be 
sofnebody;  but  you  will  scarce  have  time  to  take  a 
steady  view,  ere  he  will  shoot  past  you.  Has  he 
something  on  his  mind,  that  those  two  large,  wide- 
open  eyes  stare  so  fixedly  on  vacancy,  half-starting 
from  their  sockets !  Or  is  it  only  that  he  tnU  tie 
his  white  cravat  so  tight  that  his  full  round  face 
and  toppling  hat  look  like  a  large  thistle  on  its 
fragile  stem?  And  why  stalketh  he  on  (unmind- 
ful of  the  July  sun  !)  with  that  blank,  fixed  look, 
as  of  unutterable  pain?  Is  he  possessed!  Hath 
he  a  demon  ?  or  a  steam  leg !  or  thinketh  he  that 
he  bestrides  a  velocipede?  No  sign!  On,  on! 
the  figure  comes,  Old-Hamlet-like,  but  t'other 
way ;  and  with  a  sharp,  quick  nois^  of  iron  heels. 
Another  instant  and  it  has  whisked  by  you ;  disap- 
peared, past  the  tall  Hibernian  porter  through  the 
little  door  of  the  house  of  commons ;  a  brief  but 
startling  apparition  of  two  eves,  a  flushed  face, 
(which  you  think  you  must  have  seen  before,  or 
something  ver^r  like  it,^  a  fawn-like  figure  with 
tapering  legs,  in  a  swallow-tailed  coat,  and  fault- 
less inexpressibles ! 

Having  made  vour  way  inter  the  strangers'  gal- 
lery, by  means  of  an  order,  you  are  observing  the 
different  great  men  of  the  day.  There  he  is! 
standing  by  the  side  of  a  little  green  table  near  the 
bar,  with  papers  in  his  hand,  waiting  to  catch  the 
speaker's  eye.  How  restless  the  light,  graceful 
.  figure  is !  is  he  going  to  dance?  The  feet  seem  as 
if  moving  to  some  "  ditty  of  no  tone."  Positively, 
if  the  speaker  does  not  call  upon  him  soon  he  will 
pirouette  with  airy  bound  along  the  fioor,  and 
come  down  with  an  A  plomb  upon  the  table.  Ah ! 
he  is  at  last  released  from  pain — the  pain  of  stand- 
ing still.  He  trips  gracefully  up  to  the  gentlemen 
in  wigs,  the  speaker's  deputies  in  martyrdom, 
delivers  his  papers,  and  drops  into  his  seat;  for 
(it  is  aix  years  i^)  he  is  in  office — ^high  in  office ; 
and  to-night  he  is  to  introduce  to  the  house  one 
of  the  whiff  measures  for  the  conciliation  of  Ire- 
land. A  little  later  and  our  tantalizing  friend 
rises  to  speak,  standing  at  the  table  with  his  minis- 
terial despatch-box  berore  him,  a  mountain  of  pa- 
pers, and  two  oranges  snug  in  a  corner — awful 
symptoms  of  a  long  speech.  Now  you  have  a 
moment  to  study  his  countenance.  Surely  it  is 
familiar  to  you !  Did  you,  in  the  old  days,  visit 
the  Haymarket  Theatre?  Did  you  ever  seethe 
Grekt  Retired  as  Apollo  Belvi?  Do  you  ever 
ponder  on  the  graphic  works  of  our  great  limner- 
satirist,  the  mysterious  "  H.  B.,"  he  who  fore- 
shadows political  events,  ^sping  their  hidden 
causes,  or  seizing  on  their  ridiculous  aspects,  with* 
I  sach  wondrous  sagacity  and  wit  ?  No ;  nor  have 
•  Tou,  to  your  knowledge,  ever  seen  Lord  Morpeth 
before.  Yet  you  know  those  lineaments !  Sir,  it 
is  the  other  face  you  are  thinking  of. 


He  has  begun  to  speak.  He  has  defivered  la 
ambitious  exordium,  stilted  and  high-flown  m  hm- 
guage,  but  elevated  and  generoos  in  aentimeat.- 
His  voice  is  rather  harshly  high  io  its  tone,  mi 
too  uniform  in  its  s6und.  But  there  k  vigor  and 
earnestness,  and  here  and  there  a  touch  of  raanlv 
feeling  that  almost  startles  by  its  contrast  with 
the  odd,  overgrown-boyish,  vet  not  onprcpoaso 
sing,  figure  and  manner.  The  action,  also,  is  too 
formal,  it  has  too  much  of  the  schools ;  and  there 
is.  altogether  an  artificial  and  ambitious  effint  at 
eloquence,  that  makes  one  wish  Lord  Mor- 
peth would  trust  more  to  his  own  unfettered 
impulses,  and  not  so  mudi  to  the  leasons  be  has 
learned  of  some  elocution-master,  who  has  tried  to 
teach  him  what  never  was  taught,  and  never  will 
be.  The  style  is  too  much  that  of  the  **  joong 
gentlemen's  academies"  on  examination  day.  But 
the  more  you  hear,  the  more  you  like  both  the 
speaker  and  the  sentiments ;  in  spite  of  aB  his 
peculiarities  he  has  warmed  you  up.  If  yon  doo*t 
think  with  him,  at  least  you  feel  with  him.  Ton 
have  forgotten,  too,  the  little  traits  of  the  lodi- 
crousj  in  the  palpable  moral  integrity  of  the  man 
before  yon,  instinct  with  a  consciousness  of  the 
deep  responsibilities  of  his  exalted  rank  and  au- 
tion. 

Such  was  the  Lord  Morpeth  of  1840.  To  eome 
at  the  Lord  Morpeth  of  1846,  .yon  have  bat  to 
soflen  down  the  ludicrous  ideas,  and  extend  the 
influence  of  those  which  are  associated  with  le- 
wpect  for  high  moral  and  intellectual  qualitjes. 
Five  years,  whDe  they  have  added  some  silver  to 
the  gra^  hair  which  it  seems  is  the  heredhaiy 
peculianty  of  his  family,  have  smoothed  ofl'  many 
of  the  angularities  and  stren^hened  the  tone  of 
his  mind.  His  language,  stiU  ambitions,  is  leas 
inflated,  his  manner  less  bombastic,  his  style  ^ea- 
erally  more  finished.  He  is  certainly  developing, 
not,  perhaps,  into  a  great  orator,  but  at  all  events 
into  a  powerful  and  accomplished  speaker,  with 
great  sway  over  the  feelings  of  his  auditory. 
There  are  in  him  the  materials  of  a  statesman,  hat 
of  a  statesman  irf  whom  the  good  rather  than  the 
great  will  predominate. 

Contrasted  with  Earl  CrT^*  he  gains  by  the 
comparison.    Although  the  former  had  the  stait 
of  him  in  official  life,  he  is  equally,  if  not  moie 
efficient,  from  his  greater  patience  and  amenity. 
Lord  Morpeth  never  excites  bitterness  of  feeliog : 
Lord  Grey  does.     WiUi  equal  honesty  of  purpose, 
he  takes  circumstances  more  into  view,  and  <(oes 
not  run  counter  to  public  feeling  where  no  good, 
but  rather  harm,  would  ensue.    He  takes  broader 
views,  more  germane  to  the  great  object  of  all 
statesmanship  and  legislation,  Uian  the  strict  kigi- 
cal  conclusions  of  'Eai]  Grey.     He  reasons  to  a 
great  extent  through  his  feelings;    Lord  Grer 
subdues  all  feeling  to  the  harsh  necessities  at 
experimental  policy.    The  one  gives  the  reio  ia 
a  great  measure  to  his  sympathies,  feeling  that 
they  will  not  lead  him  far  vrrong :  with  the  other, 
to  think,  to  reason,  to  prove,  is  to  be  wise;  he 
sets  up  the  veisdom  of  man's  limited  capacity  abore 
that  higher  wisdom  which  is  based  on  our  moral 
instincts.     The  one  warms,  inspire  yon;  the 
other  convinces,  perhaps,  but  chills.     The  oae 
makes  the  (untried)  principles  of  modem  polhieal 
economists  subservient  to  genend  policy  and  tba 
wants  of  human  nature  ;  the  other  has  a  cast-iiw 
mould  for  all  things.    The  one  would  expand  ky- 
islation  as  far  as  possible,  trusting  much  to  the 
good  old  forms  in  which  the  E^lish  nation  has 
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glow  11  op ;  the  other  would  centralise,  and,  by 
Mntraliiing,  paralyze.  The  one  trusU,  perhaps,  a 
little  too  mnch  to  the  heart;  but  cerUinly,  the 
othor  depends  too  entirely  on  the  head.  It  almost 
Ibllo^HTs  that  the  one  should  be  more  popular  than 
the  other — at  least,  so  is  the  fact.  Both,  no 
doubt,  deserve  credit  for  good  intentions.  Their 
futune  career  will  be,  at  no  very  great  distance  of 
time,  perhaps,  again  side  by  side.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  neither  the  popular  sympathies  of  Lord 
Morpeth,  nor  the  personal  ambition  of  Elarl  Grey, 
vrill  lead  them  to  oisregard  or  undervalue  the  dan- 
grera  to  which  their  own  character  as  statesmen 
and  tfie  welfare  of  their  country  will  be  exposed, 
if  they  too  readily  yield,  on  insufficient  grounds,  to 
the  **  pressure  from  without." 


From  Frater's  Magaslae. 

ANNETTE. 

1m  Widcombe  churchyard,  near  Bath,  there  is 
a  ijrave,  over  which  has  been  placed  a  broken 
piUar  bearing  the  word  '<  Annette,'*  without  date 
or  farther  name. 

There  stands  beneath  the  chestnut  shade 

A  solitary  tomb, 
The  wild  flowers  round  it  droop  and  fade, 

And  then  renew  their  bloom ; 
The  wind  doth  whisper  through  the  grass 

Its  mournful  wild  regret. 
The  rolling  seasons  o'er  it  pass ; 

But  who  wert  thou,  Annette  ? 

The  ixy  clasps  its  tender  form 

Around  the  sculptured  base, 
As  't  were  to  shield  it  from  the  storm 

Within  its  kind  embrace. 
Perhaps  this  may  a  token  be 

Of  love  which  sorrows  yet, 
And  fain  would  shed  a  tear  o'er  thee. 

Poor  desolate  Annette ! 

Tet  strange  it  is  that  at  thy  grave 

No  record  there  should  be 
That  might  from  blank  oblivion  sare 

A  memory  of  thee : 
No  line  to  tell  how  good  or  fair, — 

It  is  as  though '*  forget"    . 
Were  the  one  word  engraven  there, 

And  not  thy  name,  Annette. 

The  golden  smile  of  even  dwells 

Upon  thy  resting-place ; 
Perchance  of  thy  last  hour  it  tells, 

How  Death's  unfeared  embrace 
Came  to  thee  like  the  coming  night, 

And  found  that  thou  hadst  yet 
A  smUe  of  faith  and  love  as  bright 

As  this  calm' hour,  Annette. 

And  yet  it  might  be  that  the  hour 

Of  thy  departure  came 
When  wintry  storms  began  to  lower, 

And  love,  and  hope,  and  fame. 
All  spread  their  wings  to  fly  from  thee, 

And  thou,  with  ills  beset, 
Laid'st  down  the  burden  joyfully 

Which  broke  thy  heart,  Annette.    • 

Perchance  thy  life  was  one  long  night 

Of  sorrow,  care  and  pain, 
That  Hope's  bright  star  shed  not  its  light 

Upon  the  dreary  plain ; 
And  that  beneath  tlus  verdant  mound, 

Where  oft  before  have  met 


Earth's  lonely  ones,  thou  too  hast  found 
A  home  at  last,  Annette. 

The  weary  and  despairing  heart, 

Unsought,  unloved  before. 
Would  thrill  with  joy  to  find  its  part 

In  life's  vain  pageant  o*er, 
And  gladly  seek  an  unknown  grave. 

Where  all  may  soon  forget 
How  sank  beneath  life's  turbid  ware 

Thy  fragile  form,  Annette. 

Perehance,  when  we  are  lying  low, 

And  flowers  above  us  bloom, 
A  future  race,  as  we  do  now. 

May  gaze  upon  thy  tomb. 
All  grey  and  hoary  tben  with  time. 

And  see  that  one  word  set. 
So  touching,  simple,  and  sublime. 

And  ask  **  who  was  Annette !" 

As  little  thev  as  we  can  know    / 

Of  what  tny  tale  might  be, 
And  each  surmise  is  idle  now 

And  vain  is  sympathy. 
Above  thy  pillared  monument, 

By  mourners'  teats  unwet. 
Our  words  and  lays  are  idly  spent 

To  guess  thy  fate,  Annette. 

Perehance  our  tombs  may  stand  by  thine, 

With  epitaph^  and  name. 
To  tell  our  ancestry  and  line. 

And  blazon  forth  our  fame ; 
All  the  fond  praises  friends  can  give 

In  one  long  record  set, 
Honing  the  flatt'ring  tale  wDI  live 

When  we  are  dead,  Annette. 

That  hope  is  Tain, — a  hundred  years, 

Strange  footsteps  will  have  pressed 
The  spot  where  all  our  hopes  and  fears 

Have  found  alike  their  rest. 
Then  some  may  say,  if  they  can  trace 

The  time-worn  record  yet, 
"  Whose  is  this  name,  and  whose  this  race, 

And  what  this  word  '  Annette?'  " 

Thy  memory  will  be  as  dear 

To  future  times  as  ours,— 
Ahke  unmourned  .by  sigh  or  tear, 

Alike  undecked  with  flowers ; 
Alike  the  weeds  and  grass  will  grow, 

Where  none  their  progress  let, 
Ongraves  unknown  as  thine  is  now 

1\)  our  researeh,  Annette. 

£.  E.  6. 


Thb  Roman  amphitheatre  at  Dorehester  hat 
been  saved  from  destruction,  by  the  British  Areh- 
eological  Association.  It  was  intended  that  the 
Weymouth  Railway  should  pass  through  it ;  but 
the  Association  has  induced  the  engineer,  Mr.  I. 
K.  Brunei,  to  divert  the  line  so  as  to  spare  the 
venerable  monument.  The  area  oC  the  amphithea* 
tre  is  about  316  feet  by  163  feet ;  it  is  of  an  oval 
form,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  mound  of  eonsiderar 
ble  thickness,  formed  of  blocks  of  chalk  cut  from 
the  centre,  which  is  consequently  much  lower  than 
the  external  surface.  This  wsll  is  about  twenty 
feet  high.  The  amphitheatre  at  Silchester  is  of 
nearly  the  same  form  and  dimensions  as  that  at 
Dorchester,  hot  it  is  not  in  such  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation.  The  area  of  the  Coliseum  at  Rom^ 
18  somewhat  larger,  being  963  feet  by  165  feet. 
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From  the  Foralgn  Quarteriy  Barlew. 
Les  Steppes  de  la  Mer  Qupienne^  Le  Caucase,  La 
Orimie^  et  la  Russia  Miridionale.  Voyage  Pit- 
toresque,  Htstorique,  ei  ScierUifiaue.  (Travels 
in  the  Steppes  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Southern 
Russia,  &e.)  Bt  Xavibr  Uommairb  de  Hell. 
Paris.     1843—6. 

Until  very  recently  the  most  erroneoos  notions 
generally  prevailed  in  this  country  on  almost  every 
particular  concerning  the  internal  condition  of  the 
Russian  empire.  Its  remoteness,  its  ^last  territp- 
rial  extent,  the  prodigious  numerical  strength  of 
its  armies,  and  the  gorgeous  profusion  vith  which 
its  travelled  princes  and  noUes  strewed  all  the 
roads  of  Europe  with  their  gold,  suggesting  fabu- 
lous visions  of  the  wealth  that  fed  that  astounding 
prodigality ; — all  this  dazzled  the  imagination  of 
onr  countrymen ;  and,  as  they  had  no  very  urgent 
motives  for  scrutiniung  the  truth  of  such  appear- 
ances, they  were  content  to  believe  implicitly  in 
their  reality.  ^  If  they  looked  to  the  political  rela- 
tions of  Russia  with  other  continental  states,  they 
found  in  them  apparently  all  that  was  wanting  to 
confirm  their  first  impressions.  How  was  it  possi- 
ble to  doubt  the  intrinsic  greatness  of  that  power, 
by  which  the  imperial  eagle  of  France  had  been 
struck  down  when  sparing  at  its  pride  of  place ;  a 
power  whose  hau^htj  leadership  was  acknowl- 
edged, sometimes  willinffly,  sometimes  with  reluct- 
ance,' but  acknowledged  always  by  Austria  and 
Prussia,  and  before  which  the  lesser  states  of 
£urope  cowered  like  whipped  spaniels;  a  power 
that  had  reduced  the  once  terrible  Ottomao^Porte 
to  virtual  vassalage,  and  that  aspired  to  wrest  the 
empire  of  India  from  the  grasp  of  Great  Britain ! 
No ;  the  might  of  Russia,  saving  only  her  mari- 
time deficiencies,  was  admitted  without  question  ; 
and  therein  lay  for  her  a  source  of  real  power  of 
which  she  knew  how  to  make  the  amplest  profit. 
Possuni  quia  posse  videntur  is  an  adage  never 
better  understood  than  by  the  Russian  government, 
and  marvellous,  indeed,  has  been  its  daboiate  and 
successful  cultivation  of  all  the  arts  of  imposture. 
N(Mr  does  the  system  end  with  the  diplomacy  of 
the  empire.  Barren  of  invention,  the  Muscovites 
are  quick  imitators ;  and  the  mendacious  spirit  that 
characterizes  their  government,  pervades  likewise 
every  phase  and  product  of  their  spurious  ciyi)aa- 
tion.  To  seem  the  thing  *it  is  not,  is  the  grand 
problem  of  Russian  existence,  personal,  social,  and 
political. 

The  sorry  figure  made  by  the  Russian  arms  in 
their  cumbrous  ^efforts  to  put  down  the  Polish 
insuxreoion  of  1832,  and  their  protracted  and  mis- 
erably inglorious  contest  with  the  Circassians, 
were  not  e^8ily  to  be  reconciled  with  preconceived 
opinions.  The  credulous  belief  in  the  vastness  of 
the  tzar's  resources  was  shaken ;  but  it  was  not 
until  after  the  publication  of  the  works  of  De  Cus- 
tine,  Lacroix,  and  the  author  of  the  "  Revelations 
of  Russia,"  that  the  delusion  stood  folly  exposed. 
Most  of  OUT  Trincolos  of  Western  Europe  have  by 
this  time  begun  to  tmderstand  what  a  very  shalkyw 
monster  it  is  they  ixx^  for  a  demigod ;  but  if  there 
be  any  whose  easy  good  nature,  or  whose  anti- 
<^uated  Tory  prejudices  and  sympathy  with  despo- 
tism, still  cling  to  the  old  notions,  let  such  persons 
refute  if  they  can  the  weighty  testimony  of  the 
volumes  before  us.  Many  of  the  most  startling 
disclosures  made  by  the  authors  we  have  named, 
and  by  others  besides,  are  here  abundantly  corrob- 
orated by  a  writer  whose  talents,  industry,  candor, 


pt>od  temper,  and  rare  opportnniea  for  aequraig 
information  on  the  subiects  he  treats  of,  entme 
him  to  our  highest  confidence. 

M.  Hbmmaire,  a  French  civil  eii|:ineer,  wm 
prompted  by  his  zeal  for  science  to  visit  Sootheni 
Russia,  in  1638,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the 
geological  constitution  of  the  Crimea,  and  ^  the 
vast  re^on  of  plains  adjoining  the  Black  Sea. 
His  ultimate  object  was  to  arrive  at  positive  data 
for  the  solution  of  the  great  question  so  loog 
debated  by  physicalgeographers ; — the  mptore  of 
the  Bosphorus.  The  nature  of  his  task  soon 
obliged  him  to  embrace  a  larger  field  than  he  had 
at  first  contemplated,  and  to  devote  nearly  five 
years  to  bis  researches  in  all  directions,  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Caspian,  and  as  far  south  as  the 
northern  verge  of  tne  Caucasus.  Twice  in  the 
course  of  his  long  sojourn,  his  professional  serrioeB 
were  employed  on  important  matters  by  the  Boa- 
sian  government,  which  conferred  on  him  the  tem- 
porary rank  of  colonel,  rendered  him  on  all  oeo- 
sions  very  useful  aid  towards  promoting  his  eoni- 
fort  and  mcilitating  his  scientific  labors,  and  finally 
marked  its  sense  of  his  merit,  by  creating  bim  a 
knight  of  the  imperial  order  of  St.  Vladimir. 
Thus  favored  by  the  local  authorities,  and  gifted 
with  the  talismanic  virtue  that  encompasses  the 
possessor  of  tchin^  (rank,)  without  whidi  a  roan  is 
less  than  nobody  in  Russia,  his  meana  of  gatheriag 
authentic  information  on  the  condition  of  men  aod 
things  in  the  tzar*s  dominions,  were  such  as  can 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  other  travellers.  He 
made  excellent  use  of  his  opportooities ;  and  in 
what  spirit  he  has  set  down  the  result  of  his  obee^ 
vations  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  aigoifi- 
cant  words  of  his  preface  : — 

**  Our  work. is  published  under  no  one's  patroa- 
age ;  we  have  kept  ourselves  independent  of  all 
extraneous  influences ;  and  in  frankly  pointing  out 
what  has  seemed  to  us  faulty  in  the  social  iosuto- 
tions  of  the  Muscovite  empire,  we  think  we  erioee 
more  gratitude  for  the  hospitality  afforded  ua  ia 
Russia  than  some  travellers  of  our  times,  whose 
pages  are  filled  only  with  flatteries  as  ridiecJoas  is 
they  are  exaggerated." 

Madame  Hommaire  accompanied  her  husband 
in  most  of  his  expeditions,  and  as  she  bravely 
shared  bv  his  side,  for  five  long  years,  the  fatigaea 
and  hardships  of  the  Scythian  wilds,  so  she  has 
also  taken  her  part  with  him  in  the  lighter  labon 
of  authorship.    To  her  graceful  and  lively  pen  ve 
owe  all  the  narraftive  pan  of  the  work,  compiisiiig 
the  greater  portion  of  the  first  two  volumes.    Is 
there  not  something  extremely  touching  in  these 
simple  facts  ?    Tour  critic,  as  some  suppose,  sbonld 
be  a  wight  of  stoic  mould,  a  sort  of  inlelleftusl 
abstraction,  regarding  not  the  persons  of  authois, 
and  mindful  only  of  the  quality  of  the  wotk  befofs 
him.    Be  this  as  it  may,  we  will  own  that  ia  this 
unobtrusive  picture  of  wedded  fellowship,  theie 
lies  for  us  a  charm  spfirt  from,  and  surpaanog,  iH 
mere  literary  or  scientific  exceUence.    The  ^ 
▼oted  wife,  the  helpmate  true  and  helpfnl  in  sll 
things,  is  a  hallowed  being  in  onr  eyes:  tfld 
though  we  had  never  read  a  line  of  her  inditin^f, 
nor  knew  whether  or  not  she  was  a  proficieat  m 
the  writer's  art,  we  would  not  the  less  boldly  avrr 
that  the  native  beauties  of  her  mind  would  saxely 
breathe  their  influence  into  her  pages,  nskisfr 
them  redolent  of  kindly,  pleasant,  graceful  Ihooflhts 
and  feelings.    And  so  it  is  indeed  with  MadsBie 
Hommsire's  narrative.     It  is  before  aS  thio^ 
delightfully  feminine ;  whUe  pemsing  it,  we  seen 
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not  80  niiicli  to  read,  as  to  listen  to  the  oonTOisap 
lion  of  an  amiable  and  acoomplisfaed  woman,  who 
fincinates  us  as  mnch  by  the  manner  as  by  the 
matter  of  what  she  relates.  Her  work  abounds, 
too,  with  novel  and  curious  details,  which  she 
aeizes  with  instinctive  delicacy  of  perception.  She 
has  great  skill  in  communicating  her  own  impres- 
sions and  emotions  to  the  reader ;  she  tells  a  story 
trippingly  and  well,  and  her  unaffected  gaiety 
never  deserts  her,  even  when  she  speaks  of  those 
crosses  and  vexations  incident  to  all  traveUers, 
and  on  which  many  of  them,  in  the  excess  of  their 
self-commiseration,  are  prone  to  descant  somewhat 
tediously.  We  will  not  delay  our  readers  with 
farther  preface,  but  proceed  to  justify  our  encomi- 
ums by  extracts.  Here  is  an  amusing  glimpse  at 
the  domestic  habits  of  the  great  in  Southern  Rus- 
sia : — 

"  Two  darfi  afterwards  we  left  Kherson,  for  the 
country  seat'^of  the  marshal  of  the  nobles,  where  a 
large  party  was  already  assembled.  The  manner 
in  which  hospitality  is  exercised  in  Russia,  is  very 
convenient,  and  entaDs  no  great  outlay  in  the  mat- 
ter of  upholstery.  Those  who  receive  visiters 
give  themselves  very  little  concern  as  to  whdther 
their  guests  are  weU  or  ill  lodged,  provided  they 
€»n  offer  them  a  good  table ;  it  never  occurs  to 
them  that  a  good  bed  and  a  room  provided  with 
some  artigles  of  furniture,  are  to  some  persons 
quite  as  iaicceptable  as  a  good  dinner.  Whatever 
has  no  reference  to  the  comfort  of  the  stomach, 
lies  beyond  the  range  of  Russian  politeness,  and 
the  stranger  must  make  up  his  account  accord- 
ingly. As  we  were  the  last  comers,  we  fared 
very  queerly  in  point  of  lodging,  being  thrust  four 
or  five  of  us  into  one  room,  with  no  other  furniture 
than  two  miserable  bedsteads ;  and  there  we  were 
left  to  shift  for  ourselves  as  we  could.  The  house 
is  very  handsome  in  appearance;  but  for  all  its 
portico,  its  terrace,  and  its  grand  halls,  it  only 
contains  two  or  three  rooms  for  reception,  and  a 
few  garrets,  graced  with  the  name  of  bedrooms. 
Ostentation  is  inherent  in  the  Russian  character, 
but  it  abounds  especially  amon^  the  petty  nobles, 
who  lavish  away  their  whole  mcome  in  outward 
show.  They  most  have  equipages  with  four  horses, 
billiard-rooms,  grand  drawing-rooms,  pianos,  &c. 
And  if  they  can  procure  ul  these  superfluities, 
they  are  quite  content  to  live  on  Mujik's  fare,  and 
to  sleep  in  beds  without  anything  in  the  shape  of 
sheets. 

'*  Articles  of  furniture,  the  most  indispensable, 
are  totally  unknown  in  the  dwellings  of  most  of  the 
second-rate  nobles.  Notwithstanding  the  vaunted 
progress  of  Russian  civUization,  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  find  a  basin  and  ewer  in  a  bed-room.  Bed- 
steads are  almost  as  great  rarities,  and  almost 
invariably  you  have  nothing  but  a  divan  on  which 
you  may  pass  the  night.  You  may  deem  your- 
self singularly  fortunate  if  the  mistress  of  the 
mansion  thinks  of  sending  you  a  blanket  and  a  pil- 
low ;  but  this  is  so  unusuu  a  piece  of  good  luck 
that  you  most  never  reckon  upon  it.  In  their  own 
persons  the  Russians  set  an  example  of  truly 
Spartan  habits,  as  I  had  many  opportunities  of 
perceiving  during  my  stay  in  the  marshal's  house. 
No  one,  the  marshal  himself  not  excepted,  had  a 
private  chamber;  his  eldest  daughter,  though  a 
very  elegant  and  charming  young  lady,  lay  on  the 
floor,  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak  like  an  old  veteran. 
His  wife,  with  three  or  four  young  children, 
passed  the  night  in  a  closet  that  served  as  boudoir 
by  day,  and  he  himself  made  his  bed  on  one  of  the 


dinms  of  the  grand  saloon.  As  for  the  visiters 
some  slept  on  Sie  billiard-table ;  others,  like  our- 
selves scrambled  for  a  few  paltry  stump-bedsteads, 
whilst  the  most  philosophical  wore  away  the  night 
in  drinking  and  gambling.^ 

**  I  say  nothing  as  to  the  manner  In  which  the 
domestic  servants  are  lodged  ;  .a  good  guess  as  to 
this  matter  may  be  easily  made  from  what  I  have 
just  said  of  their  masters.  Besides  it  is  a  settled 
point  in  Russia  never  to  take  any  heed  for  ser- 
vants; they  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  now' and  where 
they  can,  and  their  masters  never  think  of  asking  a 
word  about  the  matter.  The  family  whose  guests 
we  were  was  very  large,  and  furnished  us  with 
themes  for  xnany  a  remark  on  the  national  usages, 
and  the  notions  respecting  education  that  are  in 
vogue  in  the  empire.  A  Swiss  governess  is  an 
inmspensable  piece  of  furniture  in  every  house  in 
which  there  are  many  children.  She  must  teach 
them  to  read,  write,  and  speak  French,  and  play  a 
few  mazurkas  on  the  piano.  No  more  is  required 
of  her;  for  solid  instruction  is  a  thing  almost 
unknown  among  the  petty  nobles.  A  girl  of  fif- 
teen has  completed  her  education  if  she  can  do  the 
honors  of  a  drawing-room^  and  warble  a  few 
French  romances.  Yet  I  have  met  with  several 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  foremost  among  which  I 
must  note  our  host's  pretty  daughter  Loubinka, 
who,  thanks  to  a  sound  understanding  and  quick 
apprehension,  ^as  acquired  such  a  stock  of  infor- 
mation as  very  few  Russian  ladies  possess. 

*'  It  is  only  among  those  families  that  constantly 
reside  on  their  estates  that  we  still  find  in  full 
vigor  all  those  prejudices,  superstitions,  and  usages 
of  old  Russia,  that  are  handed  down  as  heir-looms 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  keep  strong 
hold  on  all  the  rustic  nobility. .  No  people  are 
more  superstitious  than  the  Russians ;  the  sight  of 
two  crossed  forks,  or  of  a  salt-cellar  upset,  will 
make  them  turn  pale  ^and  tremble  with  terror. 
There  are  unlucky  days  on  which  nothing  could 
induce  them  to  set  out  on  a  journey  or  begin  any 
business.  Monday  especially  is  marked  with  a 
red  cross  in  their  calendar,  and  woe  to  the  man 
who  would  dare  to  brave  its  malign  influence. 

"  Among  the  Russian  customs  most  sedulously 
preserved  is  that  of  mutual  salutations  after  meals. 
Nothing  6an  be  more  amusing  than  to  see  all  the 
persons  round  the  table  bowing  right  and  left  with 
a  gravity  that  proves  the  importance  they  attach 
to  a  formality  so  singular  in  our  eyes.  The  chil- 
dren set  the  example  by  respectfully  kissing  the 
hands  of  their  parents.  In  all  social  meetings  eti- 
quette peremptorily  requires  that  the  young  ladies, 
insteaa  of  situn^  in  the  drawing-room,  sbalT  remain 
by  themselves  m  an  adjoining  apartment,  and  not 
allow  any  young  man  to  approach  them.  If  there 
is  dancing,  the  gravest  matron  in  the  company  goes 
and  brings  them  almost  by  force  into  the  ball-room. 
Once  there,  they  may  indulge  their  youthful  vivac- 
ity without  restraint ;  but  on  no  pretext  are  they 
to  withdraw  from  beneath  the  eyes  of  their  mothers 
or  chaperons.  It  would  be  ruinous  no  a  yoonff 
lady's  reputation  to  be  caught  in  a  t^te-k-tSte  with 
a  young  man  within  two  steps  of  the  ball-room. 
But  all  this  prudery  extends  no  further  than  out- 
ward forms,  and  it  would  be  a  grand  mistake  to 
suppose  that  there  is  more  morality  in  Russia  than 
elsewhere.  Genuine  virtue,  such  as  is  based  on 
sound  principles  and  an  enliffhtened  education,  is 
not  very  common  there.  Youn^  girls  are  jeal- 
ously guarded,  because  the  practice  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  habits  and  feelings  of  the 
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eoantty,  aod  litUcS  reliance  ie  placed  in  their  own 
sense  of  propriety.  But  once  married,  they  acquire 
the  rij^ht  of  conducting  themselves  as  they  please, 
and  the  husband  will  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  con- 
trol their  actions.  Though  divorces  are  almost 
impossible  to  obtain,  it  does  not  follow  that  all 
wives  remain  with  their  husbands;  on  the  con- 
trary, nothing  is  more  common  than  amicable 
arrangements  between  married  people  to  wink  at 
each  other's  peccadilloes ;  such  conventions  excite 
no  scandal,  and  do  not  exclude  the  wife  from  soci- 
ety. One  of  these  divorces  I  will  mention,  which 
is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the 
civilised  world. 

*'  A  very  pretty  and  sprightly  young  Polish  lady 
was  married  to  a  man  of  great  wealth,  but  much 
older  than  herself,  and  a  thorough  Muscovite  in 
coarseness  of  character  and  habits.  After  two  or 
three  years  spent  in  wrangling  and  plaguing  each 
other,  the  ill-assorted  pair  resolved  to  travel,  in 
the  hopes  of  escaping  the  intolerable  sort  of  life 
they  led  at  home.  A  residence  in  Italy,  the  chosen 
land  of  intrigues  and  illicit  amours,  soon  settled 
the  case.  The  youn^  wife  eloped  with  an  Julian 
nobleman,  whose  passion  ere  long  grew  so  intense 
that  nothing  would  satisfy  him  short  of  a  legal 
sanction  of  their  union.  Divorces,  as  every  one 
knows,  are  easily  obtained  in  the  pope's  dominions. 
Madame  de  K.  had  therefore  no  difficulty  in  caus- 
ing her  marriage  to  be  annulled,  especially  with 
the  help  of  her  lord  and  master,  who  for  the  first 
time  since  they  had  come  together,  agreed  with 
her  heart  and  soul.  Everything  was  promptly 
arranged,  and  Monsieur  carried  his  complaisance 
so  far  as  to  be  present  as  an  official  witness  at 
Madame's  wedding,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of 
thoroughly  making  sure  of  its  validity.  Three  or 
four  children  were  the  fruit  of  ^his  new  union  ;  but 
the  lady's  happiness  was  of  short  duration.  Her 
domestic  peace  was  destroyed  by  the  intrigues  of 
her  second  husband's  family;  perhaps,  too,  the 
Italian's  love  had  cooled  ;  be  this  as  it  may,  after 
some  months  of  miserable  struggles  and  humilia- 
tions, sentence  of  separation  was  finally  pronounced 
against  her,  and  she  found  herself  suddenly  with- 
out fortune  or  protector,  burdened  with  a  young 
family,  and  weighed  down  with  fearful  anticipa- 
tions of  the  future.  Her  first  step  was  to  leave 
a  country  where  such  cruel  calamities  had  befallen 
her,  and  to  return  to  Podolia,  the  land  of  her  birth. 
Hitherto  her  story  is  like  kundreds  of  others,  and 
I  should  not  have  thought  of  narrating  it  had  it 
ended  there ;  but  what  almost  surpasses  belief,  and 
gives  it  a  stamp  of  originality  altogether  out  of  the 
common  line,  is  the  conduct  of  her  first  husband 
when  he  heard  of  her  return.  That  brutal,  incon- 
stant man,  who  had  trampled  on  all  social  decen- 
cies in  attending  at  the  marriage  of  his  wife  with 
another,  did  all  in  his  power  to  induce  her  to  return 
to  his  house.  By  dint  of  unweared  effiirts  and 
entreaties  he  succeeded  in  overcoming  her  scruples, 
and  bore  her  home  in  triumph  along  with  her  chil- 
dren by  the  Italian,  on  whom  he  settled  part  of  his 
fortune.  From  that  time  forth  the  most  perfect 
harmony  subsists  between  the  pair,  and  seems 
likely  long  to  continue.  I  saw  a  letter  written 
by  the  lady  two  or  three  months  after  her  return 
beneath  the  conjugal  roof;  it  breathed  the  liveliest 
gratitude  and  the  fondest  aflfection  for  him  whom 
she  called  her  beloved  husband." 

Apropos  to  the  chapter  matrimonial  here  touched 
on,  we  find  the  following  anecdote  of  General 
Khersanof,  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and  son-in-law 
of  the  celebrated  Hettman  Platof  :— 


"  On  entering  the  first  saUm  wo  met  the  gcoeal, 
who  immediately  presented  us  to  his  two  wives. 
But,  the  reader  will  say,  is  bigamy  allowed  amoBt 
the  Cossacks !  Not  exactly  so ;  but  if  the  laws  tad 
public  opinion  are  against  it,  stiJl  a  man  of  higk 
station  may  easily  evade  both ;  and  General  Khei- 
sanof  has  been  living  for  many  years  in  opea, 
avowed  bigamy,  without  finding  that  his  sabntvt 
the  less  frequented  on  account  of  such  a  trifle.  In 
Russia,  wealth  covers  everything  with  its  glitter- 
ing veil,  and  sanctions  every  kind  of  eccentricity, 
however  opposed  to  the  usages  of  the  land,  pro- 
vided it  redeem  them  by  plenty  of  balls  and  enter- 
tainments. Public  opinion,  such  as  exista  ia 
France,  is  here  altogether  unknown.  The  major- 
ity leave  scruples  of  conscience  to  timorous  sooli, 
without  even  so  much  as  acknowledging  their 
merit. 

**  A  man  the  slave  of  his  word,  and  a  woman  of 
her  reputation,  could  not  be  understood  in  aooaotiy 
where  caprice  reigns  as  absolute  sovereign.  A 
Russian  lady,  to  whom  I  made  some  remarks  ob 
this  subject,  answered  nmvely^  that  none  but  lov 
people  could  be  affected  by  scandal,  inasmuch  u 
censure  can  only  proceed  from  superiors,  She 
was  perfectly  right,  for,  situated  as  the  nobtlitj 
are,  who  would  dare  to  criticise  and  condemn  their 
faults  t  In  order  that  public  opinion  should  exist, 
there  must  be  an  independent  class,  capable  of  ot- 
tering its  judgments  without  fearing  thtf  vengesoee 
of  those  it  calls  before  its  bar;  there  must  beafise 
country  in  which  the  acts  of  every  individual  idiv 
be  impartially  appreciated  ;  in  short,  the  wonii 
justice,  honor,  honesty,  and  delicacy  of  feeling  Doit 
have  a  real  meaning,  instead  of  being  the  sport  of 
an  elegant  and  corrupt  caste,  that  systematically 
makes  a  mock  of  all  things  not  subservient  to  its 
caprices  and  its  passions. 

•  •  •  • 

"  It  is  said  that  the  two  co-wives  live  on  thebes 
possible  terms  with  each  other.  The  geoenl 
seems  quite  at  his  ease  with  respect  to  them,  asd 
goes  from  the  one  to  the  other  with  the  same  maib 
of  attention  and  affection.  His  first  wife  is  venr 
old,  and  might  be  taken  for  the  mother  of  the  se^ 
otid.  We  were  assured  that  being  greatly  dtf- 
tressed  at  having  no  children,  she  had  herself  »^ 
vised  her  husband  to  make  a  new  choice.  TVe 
general  fixed  on  a,  very  pretty  young  peasant 
working  on  his  own  property.  In  order  to  dimioish 
the  great  disparity  of  rank  between  them  he  mar- 
ried her  to  one  of  his  officers,  who,  on  oomiog  oot 
of  church,  received  orders  to  depart  instantly  oot 
distant  mission,  from  which  he  never  reiuroed. 
Some  time  afterwards  the  young  woman  was  ia- 
stalled  in  the  getTerars  brilliant  mansion,  and  pre 
sented  to  all  his  acquaintances  as  Madame  Kher- 
sanof." 

The  account  ly^adame  Hommaire  gives  of  ber 
visit  to  a  Kalmuck  prince  and  princess  will  surprise 
those  whose  notions  of  that  people  are  derived  fron 
such  travellers  as  Dr.  Clarke,  by  whom  tbeyire 
described  as  among  the  most  forbidding  in  aspect 
and  features,  and  the  most  loathsome  in  habittof 
the  whole  human  race. 

**  The  little  island  belonging  to  Prince  Toneoe 
stands  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  From  s 
distance  it  looks  like  a  nest  of  verdure  resting  oo 
the  waves,  and  waiting  only  a  breath  of  wiod  to 
send  \i  floating  down  the  rapid  course  of  Volga. 
But,  as  you  advance,  the  land  nnfolds  before  you. 
the  trees  form  themselves  into  groups,  and  tbe 
prince's  palace  displays  a  portion  of  its  wliite  fac*^'* 
and  the  open  galleries  of  ita  turrets.    Every  object 
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tasomes  a  more  decided  and  more  pictureeqoe  foruH 
and  staads  out  in  clear  relief,  from  the  capola  of 
the  myatertous  pagoda  which  you  see  towering 
abore  the  trees,  to  the  humble  lubitka  glittering  in 
the  magic  tints  of  sunset.  The  landscape,  as  it 
presented  itself  successively  to  our  eyes,  with  the 
uaraf&ed  mirror  of  the  Volga  for  its  framework, 
wore  a  calm,  but  strange  and  profoundly  melan- 
choly character.  It  was  like  nothing  we  had  ever 
seen  before  ;  it  was  a  new  world  which  fancy  miffht 
people  aa  it  pleased  ;  one  of  those  mysterious  isles 
one  dreams  of  at  fiAeen  after  reading  the  <  Arabian 
Nighia  ;*  a  thing,  in  short,  such  as  crosses  the  trav- 
eller's path  but  once  in  all  his  wanderings,  and 
which  we  enjoyed  with  all  the  xest  of  unexpected 
pleasure.'* 

After  describing  her  courteous  reception,  and 
the  slight  aheck  of  disappointment  she  experienced 
at  finding  so  much  that  reminded  her  of  Europe  in 
the  habitation  of  a  real  Kalmuck  prince,  she  con- 
tinues : — 

^^  After  the  first  civilities  were  over,  I  was  con- 
ducted to  a  very  handsome  chamber,  with  windows 
opening  on  a  large  verandah.  I  fonnd  in  it  a  to^ 
lette  apparatus  in  silver,  very  elegant  furniture,  and 
many  objects  both  rare  and  precious.  My  surprise 
augmented  continually  as  I  oeheld  this  aristocratic 
sumptoousness.  In  vain  I  looked  for  anything  that 
could  remind  me  of  the  Kalmucks ;  nothing  around 
me  had  a  tinge  of  covdeur  locale ;  all  seemed  rather 
to  bespeak  the  abode  of  a  rich  Asiatic  nawab :  and 
with  a  little  effort  of  imagination  I  might  easily 
have  fancied  myself  transported  into  the  marvellous 
world  of  the  fairies,  as  I  beheld  that  magnificent 
palace  encircled  with  water,  its  exterior  fretted  all 
over  with  balconies  and  fantastic  ornaments,  and 
its  interior  all  filled  with  velvets,  tapestries,  and 
crvstals,  as  though  the  touch  of  a  wand  had  made 
all  these  wonders  start  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Volga  !  And  what  completed  the  illusion  was  the 
thought  that  the  author  of  these  prodigies  was  a 
Kalmuck  prince,  a  chief  of  those  half-savage  tribes 
that  wander  over  the  sandy  plains  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  a  worshipper  of  the  grand  Lama,  a  believer 
in  the  metempsychosis;  in  short,  one  of  those 
beings  whose  existence  seems  to  us  almost  fabu- 
lous, such  a  host  of  mysterious  legends  do  their 
names  awaken  in  the  mind.         *  *  * 

"  Prince  Tumene  is  the  wealthiest  and  roost  in- 
fluential of  all  the  Kalmuck  chiefs.     In  1815  he 
raised  a  regiment  at  his  own  expense,  and  led  it  to 
Paris,  for  which  meritorious  service  he  was  re- 
warded with  numerous  decorations.     He  has  now 
the  rank  of  colonel,  and  he  was  the  first  of  this 
nomade  people  who  exchanged  his  kibitka  for  an 
European  dwelling.     Absolute  master  in  his  own 
family,  (among  the  Kalmucks  the  same  respect  is 
paid  to  the  eldest  brother  as  to  the  father,)  he  em- 
ploys his  authority  only  for  the  good  of  those  around 
nim.    He  possesses  about  a  mUlion  desiatines  of 
land,  and  several  hundred  families,  from  which  he 
derives  a  considerable  revenue.    His  race,  which 
belongs  to  the  tribe  of  the  Koshots,  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  respected  among  the  Kalmucks. 
Hepeatedly  tried  by  severe  afflictions,  his  mind  has 
taken  an  exclusively  religious  bent,  and  the  super- 
stitious practices  to  ^hich  he  devotes  himself  give 
him  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity  among  his  coun- 
trymen.   An  isolated  pavilion  placed  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  palace  is  his  habitual  abode,  where 
he  passes  his  life  in  prayers  and  religious  confer- 
ence with  the  most  celebrated  priests  of  the  country. 
No  one  but  these  latter  is  allowed  admission  into 
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his  mysterious  sanctuary ;  even  his  brothers  have 
never  entered  it.  This  is  Assuredly  a  singular 
mode  of  existence,  especially  if  we  compare  it  with 
that  which  he  might  lead  amidst  the  splendor  and 
conveniences  with  which  he  has  embellished  his 
palace,  and  which  betoken  a  cast  of  thought  far 
superior  to  what  we  should  expect  to  find  in  a  Kal- 
muck. This^voluntary  sacrifice  of  earthly  delights, 
this  asceticism  caused  by  moral  sutferings,  strikingly 
reminds  us  of  Christianity  and  the  origin  of  our  re* 
ligious  orders.  Like  the  mo^t  fervent  Catholics, 
this  votary  of  Lama  seeks  in  soliiude,  prayer,  aus- 
terity, and  the  hope  nf  another  life,  consolations 
which  all  his  fortune  is  powerless  to  afford  him ! 
Is  not  this  the  history  of  many  a  Trappist  or  Car- 
thusian ! 

*  The  position  of  the  palace  is  exquisitely  chosen, 
and  shows  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  as  developed  as 
that  of  the  most  civilized  nations.  It  is  built  in 
the  Chinese  style,  and  is  prettily'  seated  on  the 
ffentle  slope  of  a  hill  about  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
Volga.  Its  numerous  galleries  afford  views  over 
every  part  of  the  isle,  and  the  imposing  surface  of 
the  river.  From  one  of  the  angles  the  eye  looks 
down  on  a  mass  of  foliage,  through  which  glitter 
the  cupola  and  golden  ball  of  the  pagoda.  Beau- 
tiful meadows,  dotted  over  with  clumps  of  trees, 
and  fields  in  high  cultivation,  unfuld  their  carpets 
of  verdure  on  the  lefl  of  the  palace,  and  form  di^ 
ferent  landscapes  which  the  eye  can  take  in  at 
once.  The  whole  is  enlivened  by  the  presence  of 
Kalmuck  horsemen,  camels  wandering  here  and 
there  through  the  rich  pastures,  and  officers  con- 
veying the  chiefs  orders  from  tent  to  tent. .  It  is  a 
beautiful  spectacle,  various  in  its  details,  and  no  less 
harmonious  in  its  assemblage.         •  •         • 

^*  At  an  early  hour  next  day,  Madame  Zakare* 
vitch  came  to  accompany  ns  to  the  prince's  sister- 
in-law,  who,  during  the  fine  season,  resides  in  her 
kibitka  in  preference  to  the  palace.  Nothing  could 
be  more  agreeable  to  us  than  this  proposal.  At 
last  then  I  was  about  to  see  Kalmuck  manners  and 
customs  without  any  foreign  admixture.  On  the 
way  I  learned  that  the  princess  was  renowned 
among  her  people  for  extreme  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments, besides  many  other  details  which  con- 
tributed further  to  augment  my  curiosity.  We 
formed  a  tolerably  large  party  when  we  reached 
her  tent,  and  as  she  had  been  informed  of  our  in- 
tended visit,  we  enjoyed,  on  entering,  a  spectacle 
that  far  surpassed  our  anticipations.  When  the 
curtain  at  the  doorway  of  the  kibitka  was  raised, 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  rather  spacious  room, 
lighted  from  above,  and  hung  with  red  damask,  the 
reflection  from  which  shed  a  glowing  tint  on  every 
object ;  the  floor  was  covered  with  a  rich  Turkey 
carpet,  and  the  air  was  loaded  with  perfumes.  In 
this  balmy  atmosphere  and  crimson  light  we  per- 
ceived the  princess  seated  on  a  low  platform  at  the 
further  end  of  the  tent,  dressed  in  glistening  robes, 
and  as  motionless  as  an  idol .  Some  twenty  women 
in  full  dress,  sitting  on  their  heels,  formed  a  strange 
and  particolored  circle  round  her.  It  was  like  no- 
thing I  could  compare  it  to  but  an  opera  scene  sud- 
denly got  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  When 
the  princess  had  allowed  us  time  enough  to  admire 
her,  she  slowly  descended  the  steps  of  the  plat- 
form, approached  us  with  dignity,  took  me  by  the 
hand,  embraced  me  affectionately,  and  led  me  to 
the  place  she  had  just  lefl.  She  did  the  same  by 
Madame  Zakarevitch  and  her  daughter,  and  then 
graciously  saluting  the  persons  who  accompanied 
us,  she  motioned  them  to  he  seated  on  a  large  divan 
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opporite  the  platform.  No  mistress  of  a  house  in 
Paris  could  have  done  better.  When  every  one 
had  found  a  place,  she  sat  down  beside  me,  and 
through  the  medium  of  an  Armenian,  who  spoke 
Russian  and  Kalmuck  extremely  well,  she  made 
me  a  thousand  compliments,  that  fr&ve  me  a  very 
high  opinion  of  her  capacity.  With  the  Arme- 
nian's assistance  we  were  able  to  pu|  many  ques- 
tions to  each  other,  and  notwithstanding  the  awk- 
wardness of  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an 
interpreter,  the  conversation  was  far  from  growing 
languid,  so  eager  was  the  princess  for  information 
of  every  kind.  The  Armenian,  who  was  a  merry 
soul,  constituted  himself,  of  his  own  authority, 
grand  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  commenced 
his  functions  by  advising  the  princess  to  give  orders 
for  the  opening  of  the  ball.  Immediately  upon  a 
sign  from  the  latter,  one  of  the  ladies  of  honor  rose 
and  oerformed  a  few  steps,  turning  slowly  upon 
herself;  whilst  another,  who  remained  seated, 
drew  forth  from  a  balalaika  (an  Oriental  guitar) 
some  melancholy  sounds,  by  no  means  appropriate 
to  the  occasion.  Nor  were  the  attitudes  and  move- 
ments of  her  companion  more  accordant  with  our 
notions  of  dancing.  They  formed  a  pantomime, 
the  meaning  of  which  I  could  not  ascertain,  bat 
which,  by  its  languishing  monotony,  expressed 
anything  but  pleasure  or  gaiety.  The  young 
figurante  frequently  stretched  out  her  arms  and 
knelt  down  as  if  to  invoke  some  invisible  being. 
The  performance  lasted  a  considerable  time,  during 
which  I  had  full  opportunity  to  scrutinize  the  prin- 
cess, and  saw  gooid  reason  to  justify  the  high  re- 
nown in  which  her  beauty  was  held  among  her 
own  people.  Her  figure  is  imposing  and  extremely 
well-proportioned,  as  far  as  her  numerous  garments 
allowed  me  to  judge.  Her  mouth,  finely  arched 
and  adorned  with  beautiful  teeth,  her  countenance, 
expressive  of  great  sweetness,  her  skhi,  somewhat 
brown,  but  remarkably  delicate,  would  entitle  her 
to  be  thought  a  very  handsome  woman,  even  in 
France,  if  the  outline  of  her  face  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  features  were  only  a  trifle  less  Kal- 
muck. Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  obliquity  of 
her  eyes  and  the  prominence  of  her  cheek-bones, 
she  would  still  find  many  an  admirer,  not  in  Kal- 
mnckia  alone,  but  all  the  world  over.  Her  looks 
convey  an  expression  of  the  utmost  gentleness  and 
good-nature,  and,  like  all  the  women  of  her  race, 
she  has  an  air  of  caressing  humility,  which  makes 
her  appearance  still  more  winning. 

**  Now  for  her  costume.  Over  a  very  rich  robe 
of  Persian  stufif,  laced  all  over  with  silver,  she 
wore  a  light  silk  tunic,  reaching  only  to  the  knee, 
and  open  in  front.  The  high  corsage  was  quite 
flat,  and  glittered  with  silver  embroidery  and  fine 
pearls  that  covered  all  the  seams.  Round  her  neck 
she  had  a  white  cambric  habit  shirt,  the  shape  of 
which  seemed  to  me  like  that  of  a  man's  shirt  col- 
lar. It  was  fastened  in  front  by  a  diamond  button. 
Her  very  thick,  deep  black  hair  fell  over  her  bosom 
in  two  magnificent  tresses  of  remarkable  length. 
A  yellow  cap,  edged  with  rich  fur,  and  resembling 
in  shape  the  square  cap  of  a  French  judge,  was  set 
jauntily  on  the  crown  of  her  head.  But  what  sur- 
prised me  most  in  her  costume  was  an  embroidered 
cambric  handkerchief  and  a  pair  of  black  mittens. 
Thus,  it  appears,  the  productions  of  our  workshops 
find  their  way  even  to  the  toilette  of  a  great  Kal- 
muck lady.  Among  the  princess*  ornaments  I 
roust  not  forget  to  enumerate  a  large  gold  chain, 
which,  afVer  being  wound  round  her  beautiful 
tresaes,  fell  over  her  bosom,  passing  on  its  way 


through  her  gold  earriiigs.  Her  whole  mtthe,  mA 
as  I  have  described  it,  looked  much  leas  baiharoos 
than  I  had  expected .  The  ladiea  of  honor,  tboogh 
less  richly  clad,  wore  robes  and  caps  of  the  same 
form ;  only  they  had  not  advanced  so  far  as  lo  wesr 
mittens. 

"  The  dancing  lady,  aft^  figuring  for  half  as 
hour,  went  and  touched  the  shoulder  of  one  of  her 
companions,  who  took  her  place,  and  began  the 
same  figures  over  again.  When  she  had  done,  the 
Armenian  urged  the  princess  that  her  daoghter, 
who  until  then  had  kept  herself  concealed  behiad 
a  curtain,  should  also  five  a  specimeD  of  her  skill ; 
but  there  was  a  difliculty  in  the  ease.  No  lady  of 
honor  had  a  right  to  touch  her,  and  this  fonnality 
was  indispensable  according  to  established  usage. 
Not  to  be  bafiled  by  this  obstacle,  the  Armeoiaa 
sprang  gaily  into  the  middle  of  the  circle,  and  be- 
gan to  dance  in  so  original  a  manlier^  that  eveiy 
one  enthusiastically  applauded.  Having  thus  su- 
isfied  the  exigency  of  Kalmuck  etiquette,  be 
stepped  op  to  the  curtain  and  laid  his  finger  ligbtlj 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  young  ladj,  who  could  sot 
refuse  an  invitation  thus  made  m  all  doe  form. 
Her  dancing  appeared  to  us  less  wearisome  than 
that  of  the  ladies  of  honor,  thanks  to  her  pietu  bet 
and  her  timid  and  languishing  attitudes.  Sbeio 
her  turn  touched  her  brother,  a  handsome  lad  of 
fifteen,  dressed  in  the  Cossack  costume,  who  ap- 
peared exceedingly  mortified  at  being  obliged  to 
put  a  Kalmuck  cap  on  his  head  in  order  to  exhibit 
the  dance  in  all  its  nationality.  Twice  he  dashed 
his  cap  on  the  ground  with  a  moat  ooaiical  air  of 
vexation ;  but  his  mother  rigidly  insisted  on  bit 
putting  it  on  ajniin. 

'*  The  dancmg  of  the  men  is  as  imperious  isA 
animated  as  that  of  the  women  is  tame  and  monot- 
onous ;  the  spirit  of  domination  displays  itself  is 
all  their  gestures,  in  the  bold  expression  of  their 
looks  and  their  noble  bearing.  It  would  be  unpoft- 
sible  for  me  to  describe  all  the  evolutions  the  yooog 
prigce  went  through  with  equal  grace  and  npul- 
ity.  The  elasticity  of  his  limbs  was  as  remarkable 
as  the  perfect  measure  observed  in  his  most  com* 
plicated  steps. 

**  Afler  the  ball  came  the  concert.  The  woomii 
played  one  afler  the  other  on  the  balalaika,  and 
then  sang  in  chorus.  But  there  is  as  little  varieif 
in  their  music  as  in  their  dancing.  At  Isst  «« 
were  presented  with  difierent  kinds  of  konmis  as^ 
sweetmeats  on  large  ailver  trays. 

"  When  we  came  ont  from  the  kabitka  the  pris- 
cess'  brother-in-law  took  us  to  a  herd  of  wiU 
horses,  where  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  soeoes 
awaited  us.    The  moment  we  were  perceived,  fire 
or  six  mounted  men,  armed  with  Jong  IssBoei. 
rushed  into  the  middle  of  the  taboun,  (herd  of 
horses,)  keeping  their  eyes  constantly  fixed  oo  tbc 
young  prince,  who  was  to  point  out  the  animal  tber 
should  seize.    The  signal  being  given,  they  in- 
stantly gaUoped  forwaid  and  noosed  a  young  bone 
with  a  long  dishevelled  mane,  whose  dilatd  eve) 
and  smokinff  nostrils  betokened  inexpressible  io*- 
ror.     A  lightly-dad  Calmuck,  who  followed  tben 
on  foot,  immediately  sprang  upon  the  staDioo,  cot 
the  thongs  that  were  throtling  him,  and  eogaH 
with  him  in  an  incredible  contest  of  dariog  aa^ 
agility.    It  would  be  impossible,  I  think,  for  tar 
spectacle  more  rividly  to  afifect  the  mind  thsa  tbit 
which  now  met  our  eyes.    Sometimes  the  xUft 
and  his  horse  rolled  together  on  the  grass ;  mnb^ 
times  they  shot  through  the  air  with  the  speed  of 
an  anow,  and  then  stopped  abruptly,  as  if  a  «*B 
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had  an  at  onoe  nsen  up  before  them.  On  a  sod- 
den the  furioaa  aDimal  would  crawl  on  its  belly,  or 
rear  in  a  manner  that  made  us  shriek  with  terror, 
then  planginff  forward  again  in  his  mad  gallop  he 
would  dash  through  the  taboun,  and  endeavor  in 
every  possible  way  to  shake  off  his  novel  burden. 

*'  But  this  exercise,  violent  and  dangerous  as  it 
appeared  to  us,  seemed  but  sport  to  the  Kalmuck, 
whose  body  followed  all  the  movements  of  the  ani- 
mal with  so  much  suppleness  that  one  would  have 
fiuicied  that  the  same  thought  possessed  both  bodies. 
The  sweat  poured  in  foaming  streams  from  the 
stallion's  flanks,  and  he  trembled  in  every  limb. 
As  for  the  rider,  his  coolness  would  have  put  to 
shame  the  most  accomplished  horsemen  in  Europe. 
lu  the  most  critical  moments  he  still  found  himself 
at  liberty  to  wave  his  arms  in  token  of  triumph  ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  indomitable  humor  of  his  steed, 
he  had  sufficient  command  over  it  to  keep  it  almost 
always  within  the  circle  of  our  vision.  At  a  sig- 
nal from  the  prince,  two  horsemen,  who  had  kept 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  daring  centaur,  seized 
him  with  amazing  quickness  and  galloped  away 
with  him  before  we  had  time  to  comprehend  this 
new  manceuvre.  The  horse,  for  a  moment  stupi- 
fiedy  soon  made  off  at  full  speed,  and  was  lost  in 
the  midst  of  the  herd.  These  performances  were 
repeated  several  times  veithout  a  single  rider  suffer- 
ing himself  to  be  thrown. 

*'  But  what  was  our  smazement  when  we  saw  a 
boy  of  ten  years  come  forward  to  undertake  the 
same  exploit!  They  selected  for  him  a  young 
white  stallion  of  great  size,  whose  fiery  bounds  and 
desperate  efforts  to  break  his  bonds,  indicated  a 
most  violent  temper. 

**  I  will  not  attempt  to  depict  our  intense  emo- 
tions during  this  new  conflict.  This  child,  who, 
like  the  other  riders,  had  only  the  horse's  mane  to 
cling  to,  aflbrded  an  example  of  the  power  of  rea- 
soning over  instinct  and  brute  force.  For  some 
minutes  he  maintained  his  difficult  position  veith 
heroic  intrepidity.  At  last,  to  our  great  TeMei,  a 
horseman  rode  up  to  him,  caught  him  up  in  his 
outstretched  arm,  and  threw  him  on  the  croup  be- 
hind him." 

We  pass  over  the  account  of  that  day's  dinner ; 
its  choice  cookery,  half  Russian  and  half  French ; 
the  rich  service  of  plate  ;  the  profusion  of  Spanish 
and  French  wines,  and  the  toasts  in  honor  of  the 
Kmperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  France,  &c. 
&c.  AH  this  was  in  very  good  style,  and  com- 
mon-place in  the  same  proportion .  After  dinner  the 
visiters  proceeded  to  the  mysterious  pagoda,  which 
had  so  much  excited  their  curiosity. 

*'  The  moment  we  set  foot  on  the  threshold  pf 
the  temple, our  ears  were  assailed  with  dicharivarij 
compared  with  which  a  score  or  two  of  great  hells 
set  in  motion  promiscuously,  would  have  been  har- 
mony itself.  It  almost  deprived  us  of  the  power 
of  perceiving  what  was  going  on  around  us.  The 
noise  was  so  piercing,  discordant,  and  savage  that 
we  were  completely  stupified,  and  there  was  no 
possibility  of  exchanging  a  word. 

"The  perpetrators  of  this  terrible  uproar,  in 
other  woTOs  the  musicians,  were  arranged  in  two 
parallel  lines  facing  each  other  ;  at  their  head,  in 
the  direction  of  the  altar,  the  high-priest  knelt 
quite  motionless  on  a  rich  Persian  carpet,  and  be- 
hind them  towards  the  entrance  stood  the  ghepkiy 
or  master  of  the  ceremonies,  dressed  in  a  scarlet 
robe  and  a  deep  yellow  hood,  and  having  in  his 
hand  a  long  staff,  the  emblem,  no  doubt,  ofhts  dig- 
nity.   The  other  priests,  all  kneeling  as  well  as 
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the  musicians,  and  looking  like  grotesque  Chinese 
in  their  features  and  attitudes,  wore  dresses  of  glar- 
ing colors,  loaded  with  gold  and  sUver  brocadei 
consisting  of  wide  tunics,  with  open  sleeves,  and  a 
sort  of  mitre  with  several  broad  points.  Their 
head-dress  somewhat  resembled  that  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians,  except  that  instead  of  feathers  they  had 
plates  covered  with  religious  paintings,  besides 
which  there  rose  from  the  centre  a  long  straight 
tuft  of  black  silk,  tied  up  so  as  to  form  a  series  of 
little  balls,  diminishing  from  the  base  to  the  sum- 
mit. Below,  this  tuft  spread  out  into  several 
tresses  which  fell  down  on  the  shoulders.  But 
what  surprised  us  most  of  all  was  the  musical  in- 
struments. Besides  the  enormous  timbrels  and 
the  Chinese  tamtam,  there  were  large  sea-shells 
used  as  horns,  and  two  huge  tubes,  three  or  four 
yards  long,  and  each  supported  on  two  props.  My 
husband  ineffectually  endeavored  to  sound  these 
trumpets ;  none  but  the  stentorian  lungs  of  the  vig- 
orous Mandschis  could  give  them  breath.  If  there 
is  neither  tune,  nor  harmony,  nor  method  in  the 
religious  music  of  the  Kalmucks,  by  way  of 
amends  for  this  every  one  makes  as  much  noise  as 
he  can  in  his  own  way  and  according  to  the 
strength  of  his  lungs.  The  concert  began  by  a 
jingling  of  little  bells,  then  the  timbrels  and  tam- 
tams struck  up,  and  lastly,  after  the  shrill  squeak- 
ings  of  the  shells,  the  two  great  trumpets  began  to 
bellow,  and  made  all  the  windows  of  the  temple 
shake.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  depict  all 
the  oddity  of  this  ceremony.  Now  indeed  we  felt 
that  we  were  thousands  of  leagues  away  from  Eu- 
rope, in  the  heart  of  Asia,  in  a  pagoda  of  the 
Grand  Dalai  Lama,  of  Thibet. 

"  The  temple,  lighted  by  a  row  of  large  win- 
dows, is  adorned  with  slender  columns  of  stuccoed 
brick-work,  the  lipfhtness  of  which  reminds  one  of 
the  graceful  Moorish  architecture.  A  gallery  runs 
all  round  the  dome,  which  is  also  remarkable  fbr  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  its  workmanship.  Tapestries,, 
representing  a  multitude  of  good  and  evil  genii,, 
monstrous  idols  and  fabulous  animals,  cover  all 
parts  of  the  pagoda,  and  give  it  an  aspect  much 
more  grotesque  than  religious.  The  veneration  of 
the  worshippers  of  Lama  for  their  images  is  so 
great,  that  we  could  not  approach  these  mis-shapen 
gods  without  covering  our  mouths  with  a  handker- 
chief, lest  we  should  profane  them  with  an  unhal- 
lowed breath. 

'*  The  priests  showed  how  much  they  disliked 
our  minute  examination  of  everything,  by  Uie  un- 
easiness with  which  they  continually  watched  all 
our  movements.  Their  fear,  as  we  afterwards 
learned,  was  lest  we  should  take  a  fancy  to  purloin 
some  of  those  mystic  images  we  scrutinized  so  nar- 
rowly ;  certainly  they  had  good  reason  to  be 
alarmed,  for  the  will  was  not  wanting  on  our  part. 
But  we  were  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with 
gazing  at  them  with  looks  of  the  most  profound 
respect,  consoling  ourselves  with  the  hope  of  hav- 
ing our  revenge  on  a  more  favorable  occasion." 

Having  borrowed  so  largely  from  the  lady,  we 
will  now  turn  to  her  husband's  portion  of  the 
work. — His  exposition  of  the  pernicious  effects 
which  prohibitive  duties  have  wrought  on  both  the- 
trade  and  agriculture  of  Russia,  is  a  very  clear  and. 
convincing  document.  Though  strongly  inclined: 
to  epitomize  it  here,  we  resbt  the  temptation,  in. 
the  consciousness  that  additional  arguments  and 
illustrations  in  support  of  free  trade  doctrines  are 
scarcely  needed  among  us  at  this  moment.  The 
advocates. of  protection  are  not  to  be  convinced  by. 
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any  reasoning ;  fortunately,  ttiey  are  a  muonty 
ana  mtiat  yield  to  necessitv.  However,  as  the  re- 
peal of  the  corn-laws  must  lead  to  extensive  changes 
m  our  foreign  trading  relations,  our  author's  re- 
marks on  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea  deserve 
the  serious  attention  of  both  parties,  of  those  who 
hope  for,  and  those  who  fear  a  great  immediate 
influx  of  com  into  our  ports  from  the  shores  of 
Southern  Russia.  Both  appear  to  entertain  very 
exaggerated  notions  on  this  subject.  The  immense 
tracts  of  virgin  soil  possessed  b^  Russia,  and  her 
command  of  slave  labor,  will,  it  is  assumed,  enable 
her  to  produce  cheap  corn  in  unlimited  quantity. 
This  mav  be  so,  and  the  corn  may  rot  on  the 
ground  u)r  want  of  purchasers.  Before  it  can 
reach  the  coast  its  price  must  be  enormously  en- 
hanced by  the  cost  of  carriage  over  huge  distances, 
through  a  country  that  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
even  the  rudiments  of  a  system  of  roads  or  internal 
navigation.  Besides  this,  the  Russian  tariff  reacts 
deplorably  on  her  own  exports,  especially  on  her 
com  trade ;  and  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  agriculture 
is  at  this  moment  in  a  state  of  extreme  depression 
in  the  most  fertile  govemments  of  New  Russia. 

Whenever  any  of  the  thousand  festering  evils 
that  prey  upon  the  body  of  the  Muscovite  empire 
are  exposed  to  view,  some  fond  admirer  of  despot- 
ism gets  up  and  tells  us  of  the  tzar's  enlightened 
views,  the  prodigious  designs  for  the  amelioration 
of  his  people  wim  which  his  godlike  brain  is  teem- 
ing, and  so  forth.  This  is  mere  slavish  drivelling. 
Some  high  and  prai^worthy  qualities  Nicholas 
undoubtedly  inherits  from  nature,  which  not  even 
the  awful  curse  of  his  position  can  wholly  extin- 
guish ;  but  the  best  excuse  which  charity  itself 
can  offer  for  the  manifold  wickednesses  perpetrated 
by  him  directly  and  indirectly,  is,  that  he  is  con- 
demned to  the  most  pitiable  state  of  ignorance  by 
the  inevitable  force  of  circumstances.  This  "  God 
on  earth''  of  sixty  millions  of  men,  as  he  is  offi- 
cially styled  in  the  prayers  prescribed  for  his  sol- 
diers, is  a  blind  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
sordid  jugglers.  *'  The  saddest  of  all  things  in 
Russia,"  says  M.  Hommaire,  *'  is  that  the  troth 
never  finds  its  way  to  the  head  of  the  state^  and  that 
a  public  functionary  would  think  himself  undone 
if  he  divulged  the  real  state  of  things :  hence  in  all 
the  documents,  reports,  and  tables  laid  before  the 
emperor,  the  fair  side  of  the  question  is  alone  ac- 
knowledged, and  the  unfavorable  is  disguised." 
There  is  no  hope  for  Russia  in  the  wisdom  of  its 
government,  which  is  actuated  in  its  home  admin- 
istration by  one  fixed  idea,  that  of  effacing  all  local 
peculiarities  however  innocent  or  even  vitally  sub- 
servient to  the  general  good,  and  reducing  all  the 
heterogeneous  elements  of  the  empire  to  one  inva- 
riable standard.  Uniformity  is  to  be  produced  at 
.  all  costs  by  the  vulgar  device  of  lopping  and  crush- 
ing down  all  things  to  the  dead  levd  of  a  slave 
population.  Some  of  Nicholas'  wiser  predeces- 
sors, his  grandmother  Catharine  especially,  occa- 
sionally deviated  from  their  usual  routine  in  this 
respect,  as  in  the  case  of  the  German  colonies  in 
•  the  south.  Wherever  this  was  done,  there  grew 
up  palpable  standing  evidence  of  the  great  benefits 
to  be  derived  fVom  a  liberal  policy.  Favored  by 
^the  reasonable  immunities  conferfed^on  them,  the 
industrious  German  and  Bulgarian  colonists  became 
most  valuable  pioneers  of  civilization.  They  re- 
.  claimed  the  waste  steppe  and  brought  it  under  prof- 
itable cultivation;  they  offered  to  their  Russian 
,  neighbors  the  best  models  these  had  yet  seen  of 
:  agncultnre  and  gardening ;  and  while  they  main- 


tained themselves  in  rude  plenty  by  thdr  booeis 
thrift,  thev  contributed  larpely  to  the  eo^n  of  the 
state.     They  were  never  m  arrear  with  their  ttt- 
es,  and  what  capital  they  accumulated  was  alvava 
employed  in  useful  undertakings.     When  then 
was  famine  in  the  country,  it  was  always  to  them 
the  improvident  Russians  looked  for  the  means  of 
subsistence.    It  was  with  good  reason  that  a  Ge^ 
man  colonist  said  proudly  to  his  conntryman  Kohl, 
"  When  the  emperor  comes  into  this  ooantiy  he 
cannot  but  rejoice  to  see  us  here :  he  must  own  it 
is  to  us  that  Russia  owes  the  cultivation  of  the 
steppe." 

The  most  valuable  immunity  formcify  enjoyed 
by  the  colonies  was,  that  their  relations  with  the 
state  were  managed  in  a  direct  and  simple  manner 
by  a  special  comniiitee,  so  that  they  were  exempt 
from  the  villanous  extortion  and  maladministntioD 
that  afflicted  the  rest  of  the  community.  In  almost 
any  other  country  than  Russia  no  one  would  hire 
thought  of  disturbing  a  system  that  was  foond  to 
work  so  well ;  but  (hey  manage  things  differently 
in  St.  Petersburg.  For  several  years  the  govern- 
ment has  been  contriving  measures  to  pot  its 
foreign  subjects  on  the  same  footing  with  (be 
crown  serfs ;  the  colonial  committee  was  sup- 
pressed in  1841,  and  in  less  than  two  yean  seveiil 
hundred  families  forsook  their  lands  in  conse- 
quence, and  returned  to  Grermany.  ••  Seeing  ifae 
corruption  and  venality  of  the  Russian  function- 
aries," says  our  author,  *'  this  change  of  system 
will  bring  ruin  upon  the  colonists.  In  spite  of  ill 
the  efforts  and  the  good  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment, whisn  once  the  Germans  are  subjected  to 
nearly  the  same  laws  as  the  crown  serfs,  they  wiD 
no  longer  be  able  to  save  their  property  from  the 
rapacity  of  their  new  rolers. 

The  Russian  nation  is  divided  into  two  great 
classes  :  the  aristocracy,  who  enjoy  all  the  prin- 
leges,  and  the  people  who  support  all  the  bardeoe 
of  the  state.  There  is  no  middle  class,  though 
there  are  a  million  and  a  half  of  merchants  and 
burghers  capable  of  forming  the  nucleus  of  socb  a 
body,  and  needing  only  a  word  from  the  emperor*! 
lips  to  raise  them  to  the  position  they  are  oatuially 
entitled  to  hold.  But  they  wait  in  vain  for  that 
word  ;  meanwhile,  they  are  treated  with  the  moa( 
arrogant  disdain  by  the  privileged  rabble  abore 
them,  who  plunder  and  maltreat  them  on  all  occa- 
sions. Nicholas  has  of  late  years  shown  a  dispo- 
sition to  befriend  them  in  some  trifling  particulais; 
but  the  only  real  service  they  require  at  his  hands 
is  permission  to  enjoy,  in  right  of  their  peconiarf 
means  and  their  useful  calling,  the  same  privilege! 
which  are  conferred  on  the  lowest  clerk  or  porter 
in  the  public  offices.  This  simple  act  of  justice 
would  go  far  to  change  the  face  of  society  in 
Russia  ;  it  would  augment  and  consolidate  a  most 
valuable  body  of  men ;  it  would  gradually  ex- 
tinguish the  abuses  of  the  nobiliary  system ;  asd 
it  would  immediately  rid  the  public  service  of  aD 
those  useless  underlings  who  now  crowd  it  onlf 
with  a  view  to  acquire  a  footing  among  the  pn*h 
leged  orders. 

The  constitution  of  the  Russian  aristociacj  is 
very  peculiar,  and  is  (next  under  despotism)  the 
chief  cause  of  the  majority  of  those  evils  aider 
which  the  country  labors. 

*'  The  first  important  modifications  in  the  ees- 
stitution  of  the  noblesse  were  anterior  to  Peter  iht 
Great ;  and  Feodor  Alexievitch,  by  bandof  the 
charters  of  the  aristocracy,  made  the  fint  attcapl 
towards  destroying  the  distinction  which  the  bey* 
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ards  wanted  to  establUh  between  the  great  and  the 
petty  nobles.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  at  the 
accession  of  the  latter  monarch  to  the  throne  most 
offices  of  state  were  hereditary  in  Russia,  and  it 
was  not  an  anoommon  thing  to  forego  the  services 
of  a  man  who  would  have  made  an  excellent  gene- 
ral, merely  because  his  ancestors  had  not  filled 
that  high  post,  which  men  of  no  n^iiitary  talent 
obtained  by  right  of  birth.  Frequent  mention  has 
of  late  been  made  of  the  celebrated  phrase,  The 
boyars  have  been  of  opinion  and  the  tzar  has 
ordained,  and  it  has  been  made  the  theme  of  vio- 
lent accusations  against  the  usurpation  of  the 
Muscovite  sovereigns.  Historical  facts  demon- 
strate that  the  supposed  power  of  the  nobility  was 
always  illusory,  and  that  the  so  much  vaunted  and 
regretted  institution,  in  reality,  served  only  to 
relieve  the  taars  from  all  personal  responsibility. 
The  spirit  of  resistance,  whatever  may  be  said  to 
the  contrary,  was  never  a  characteristic  of  the 
Russian  nobility.  No  doubt  there  have  l)een  fre- 
quent conspiracies  in  Russia ;  hut  they  have 
always  been  directed  against  the  life  of  the  reign- 
ing sovereign,  and  never  in  any  respect  against 
existing  institutions.  The  facility  with  Which 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  country 
aifords  a  striking  proof  of  the  blind  servility  of  the 
Russian  people.  Vladimir  caused  proclamation  to 
be  made  one  day  in  the  town  of  Kiev,  that  all  the 
iahabitants  were  to  repair  next  day  to  the  banks 
of  the  Dnieper  and  receive  baptism  ;  and  accord- 
ingly at  the  appointed  hour  on  the  morrow,  with- 
out the  least  tumnh  or  show  of  force,  all  the 
iohabiunts  of  Kiev  were  Christians. 

**The  existing  institutions  of  the  Russian 
noblesse  date  from  the  rei^n  of  Peter  the  Great. 
The  innovations  of  that  sovereign  excited  violent 
diitsatisfaotiun,and  the  nobles,  not  yet  broken  in  to 
the  yoke  they  now  bear,  caused  their  monarch 
much  serious  uneasiness.  The  means  which  ap- 
peared to  Peter  best  adapted  for  cramping  the  old 
aristocracy,  was  to  throw  open  the  field  of  honors 
to  all  his  subjects  who  were  not  serfs.  But  in 
nrder  to  avoid  too  rudely  shocking  established 
prejudices,  he  made  a  diflPerence  between  nobles 
and  commoners  as  to  the  period  of  service  entitling 
them  respectively  to  obtain  that  first  step  which 
was  to  place  them  both  on  the  sante  level.  Hav- 
ing then  established  the  gradations  of  rank  and  the 
conditions  of  promotion,  and  desirous  of  ratifying 
his  institutions  by  his  example,  he  feigned  sul^ 
mission  to  them  in  his  own  person,  and  passed 
successively  through  all  the  steps  of  the  scale  he 
had  appointed. 

"  The  rank  of  officer  in  the  military  service 
makes  the  holder  a  gentleman  in  blood,  that  is, 
confers  hereditary  nobility ;  but  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice this  quality  is  only  personal  up  to  the  rank  of 
enilege  assessor,  which  corresponds  to  that  of 
major. 

"  The  individual  once  admitted  into  the  four- 
teenth or  lowest  class  becomes  noble,  and  enjoys 
all  the  privileges  of  nobility  as  much  as  a  count  of 
the  empire,  with  this  exception  only,  that  he  can- 
not have  Vassals  of  his  own  before  he  has  attained 
the  grade  of  college  assessor,  unless  he  |ie  noble 
born. 

*'  It  results  from  this  system  that  consideration 
is  attached -in  Russia,  not  to  birth,  bdt  merely  to 
the  grade  occupied.  As  prorodtion  from  one  rank 
to  another  is  obtained  aAer  a  period  of  service 
specified  by  the  BUtutes,or  sooner  throogh  private 
■oteitat,  therar  is  no  eoUe^  legaiticr^  (14th  elMS,) 


whatever  be  his  parentage,  but  may  aspire  to 
attain  precedence  over  the  first  families  in  the 
empire ;  and  examples  of  such  elevation  are  not 
rare.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  old 
families  have  more  chance  of  advancement  than 
the  others :  but  they  owe  this  advantage  to  their 
wealth  rather  than  to  their  personal  influence. 

•*  With  all  the  apparent  liberality  of  this  scheme 
of  nobility  it  has,  nevertheless,  proved  admirably 
subservient  to  the  policy  cf  the  Muscovite  sove- 
reigns. The  old  aristocracy  has  lost  every  kind 
of  influence,  and  its  great  families,  most  of  them 
resident  in  Moscow,  can  now  only  protest,  by  their 
inaction  and  their  absence  from  court,  against  the 
state  of  insignificance  to  which  they  have  beeq 
reduced,  and  from  which  they  have  no  change  of 
recovery.  ^ 

*'  Had  it  been  necessary  for  all  aspirants  to 
nobility  to  pass  throngh  the  wretched  condition  of 
the  common  soldier,  it  is  evident  that  the  empire 
would  not  possess  one-tenth  of  its  present  number 
of  nobles.  Notwithstanding  their  abject  and  ser- 
vile condition,  very  few  commoners  would  have 
the  courage  to  ennoble  themselves  by  undergoing 
such  a  noviciate,  with  the  stick  hanging  over  them 
for  many'  years.  But  they  had  the  alternative  of 
the  civil  service,  which  led  to  the  same  result  by  a 
less  thorny  path,  and  ofiered  even  comparatively 
many  more  advantages  to  them  than  to  the  nobles 
by  blood.  Whereas  the  latter,  on  entering  the 
military  service,  only  appear  for  a  brief  while  for 
formes  sake  in  the  ranks,  become  noncommissioned 
officers  immediately,  and  officers  in  a  few  months, 
they  are  compelled  in  the  civil  service  to  act  for 
two  or  three  years  as  supernumeraries  in  some 
public  ofi^oe,  before  being  promoted  to  the  first 
grade.  It  is  true,  the  preliminary  term  of  service 
is  fixed  for  commoners  at  twelve  years,  but  we 
have  already  spoken  of  th^  facilities  they  possess 
for  abridging  this  apprenticeship. 

"  But  this  excessive  facility  for  obtaining  the 
privileges  of  nobility,  has  given  rise  to  a  subaltern 
aristocracy,  the  most  insupportable  and  oppressive 
imaginable ;  and  has  enormously  multiplied  the 
number  of  emphyh  in  the  various  departments. 
Every  Russian,  not  a  serf,  takes  service  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  were  it  only  to  obtain  rank  in  the 
fourteenth  class;  for  otherwise,  he  would  fal! 
back  almost  into  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  would 
be  virtually  unprotected,  and  would  be  exposed  to 
the  continual  vexations  of  the  nobility  and  the  pub- 
lie  functionaries.  Hence,  many  individuals  gladly 
accept  a  salary  of  sixty  francs  a  year,  for  the  per- 
mission to  act  as  clerks  in  some  department,  and 
so  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  subaltern  employes  ara 
obliged  to  rob  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  This 
is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  venality  and  the- 
defective  condition  of  the  Russian  administrative 
departments. 

**  Peter  the  Great's  regulations  were  excellent 
no  doubt  in  the  beginning,  and  hardly  could  that 
sovereign  have  devised  a  more  efficacious  «means; 
of  mastering-  the  nobility,  and  prostrating  them  at 
his  feet.  Bat  now  that  the  intended  result  hte 
been  amply  obtained,  these  institutions  require  to 
be  modified  ;  for,  under  the  greatly  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  they  only  serve  to  augment 
beyond  measure  the  numbers  of  a  pernicious' 
bureaucracy,  and  to  impede  the  development  of 
the  middle  class.  To  obtain  admission  into  the. 
fourteenth  class,  and  become  a  noble,  is  the  sole 
ambition  of  a  priest's  or  merchant's  son,  an  anH 
Ibition  fully  justified  by  th«  .unhappy  copdttioh  of 
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a)I  but  the  privileged  orders.  There  is  no  country 
in  which  persons  engaged  in  trade,  are  held  in 
ower  esteem  than  in  Russia.  They  are  daily 
subjected  to  the  insults  of  the  lowest  clerks,  and 
it  is  only  by  dint  of  bribery  ihev  can  obtain  the 
Bioallest  act  of  justice.  How  often  have  1  seen  in 
the  post  stations,  unfortunate  merchants,  who  had 
been  waiting  for  forty-eight  hours  and  more,  for 
the  good  pleasure  of  the  clerk,  withfiut  daring  to 
complain.  It  mattered  nothing  that  their  papers 
were  quite  regular,  the  noble  of  the  fourteenth 
clasadid  not  care  for  that,  nor  would  he  give  them 
horses. until  he  had  squeezed  a  good  sum  out  of 
the  particulttftiii  icheoveiki,  as  he  called  them  in  his 
uistocratic  pride.  The  same  annoyances  await 
the  foreigner,  who,  on  the  strength  of  his  pass- 
port, undertakes  a  journey  without  a  decoration  at 
his  button  hole,  or  any  title  to  give  him  importance. 
I  speak  from  experience  ;  for  more  than  two  years 
spent  in  traversing  Russia,  as  a  private  individual, 
enabled  me  fully  to  appreciate  the  obliging  dispo- 
sition of  the  fourteenth  class  nobles.  At  a  later 
period,  being  employed  on  a  scientific  mission  by 
the  government,  I  held  successively  the  rank  of 
major,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  colonel ;  and  then  I 
had  nothing  to  complain  of;  the  posting-clerks, 
and  the  other  employ^  received  me  with  all  tHe 
politeness  imaginable.  I  never  had  to  wait  for 
horses,  and  as  the  title  with  which  I  was  decked 
authorized  me  to  distribute  a  few  cuts  of  the  whip 
with  impunity,  my  orders  wete  fulfilled  with  quite 
mai;ical  promptitude. 

**  Under  such  a  system,  the  aristocracy  would 
increase  without  end  in  a  free  country.  But  it  is 
nut  so  in  Russia,  where  the  number  of  those  who 
can  arrive  at  a  grade  is  extremely  limited,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  population  being  slaves.  Thus  the 
hereditary  and  personal  nobility  comprise  no  more 
than  563,653  males ;  thouj^h  all  free-born  Russians 
enter  the  military  or  civil  service,  and  remain  at 
their  posts  as  long  as  possible  ;  for  once  they  have 
returned  into  mere  private  life  they  sink  into  mere 
oblivion.  From  the  moment  he  has  put  on  plain 
clothes,  the  most  deserving  functionary  is  ex- 
posed to  the  vexations  of  the  lowest  subalterns, 
who  then  omit  no  opportunity  of  lording  over  their 
former  superior. 

<*  Such  social  institutions  have  fatally  con- 
tributed to  excite  a  most  decided  antipathy  between 
the  old  and  the  new  aristocracy  ;  and  the  emperor 
naturally  accords  his  preference  and  his  favors  to 
those  who  owe  him  everything,  and  from  whom 
he  has  nothing  to  fear.  In  this  way  the  new 
nobles  have  insensibly  supplanted  the  old  boyars. 
But  their  places  and  pecuniary  gains  naturally 
attach  them  to  the  established  government,  and 
consequently  they  are  quite  devoid  of  all  revo- 
lutionary tendencies^  Equally  disliked  by  the  old 
aristocracy  whom  they  have  supplanted,  and  by 
the  peasants  whom  they  oppress,  they  are,  more- 
over, too  few  in  numbers  to  be  able  to  act  by  them- 
selves ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  high  import- 
ance attached  to  the  distinctions  of  rank,  prevents 
all  real  union  or  sympathy  between  the  members 
of  this  branch  of  Russian  society.  The  tzar,  who 
perfectly  undersUnds  the  character  of  this  body,  is 
rally  aware  of  its  venality  and  cormption ;  and  if 
he  honors  it  with  his  special  favor,  this  is  only 
because  he  finds  in  it  a  more  absolute  and  blind 
submission  than  in  the  old  aristocracy,  whose  am- 
bitious yearnings  after  their  ancient  prerogatiTCs 
cannot  bat  be  at  variance  with  the  imperiu  will. 
As  fof  any  leTolations  which  ooold  ponibl  j  arise 


out  of  the  discontent  of  this  latter  order,  we  nay 
be  assured  they  will  never  be  directed  against  the 
political  and  moral  system  of  the  eountry ;  they 
will  always  be,  as  they  have  always  been,  aiioed 
solely  against  the  individual  at  the  bead  uf  the 
government.  Conspiracies  of  this  kind  ans  ike 
only  ones  now  possible  in  Russia,  and  what  proves 
this  fact  is,  the  impotence  of  that  lesentmeot  the 
tzars  have  provoked  on  the  part  of  tlie  old  aria- 
tocracy,  whenever  they  have  touched  on  the  ques- 
tion of  emancipating  the  serfs. 

**  The  tzars  have  shown  no  less  dexterity  tbaa 
tl'e  kings  of  France  in  their  struggles  against  the 
aristocracy,  and  they  have  been  much  more&vored 
by  circumstances.  We  see  the  Russian  sovereigns 
bent,  like  Louis  XL,  on  prostrating  the  great 
feudatories  of  the  realm  ;  but  there  was  this  dif' 
ference  between  their  respective  tasks,  that  the 
French  nobles  could  bring  armies  into  ibe  field, 
and  often  did  so,  whereas  the  Russian  nobles  cao 
only  counteract  the  power  of  their  ruler  by 
secret  conspiracies,  and  will  never  succeed  is 
stirring  up  their  peasants  against  the  impeiiil 
authority. 

**  What  may  we  conclude  are  the  destinies  is 
store  fur  the  Russian  nobility,  and  what  part  will 
it  play  in  the  future  history  of  the  country !  It 
seems  to  ns  to  possess  little  inhereat  vigor  asd 
vitality,  and  we  doubt  that  a  radical  regeaeiaiios 
of  the  empire  is  ever  to  be  expected  at  its  hasda. 
The  influence  of  Europe  has  been  fatal  to  it.  It 
has  sought  to  assimilate  itself  to«i  rapidly  with  our 
modem  civilization,  and  to  place  itself  too  rapidly 
on  a  level  with  the  nations  of  the  west,  ub 
efiforts  have  necessarily  produced  only  corruptioo, 
demoralization,  and  a  factitious,  superficial  civili- 
zation, which,  by  bastardizing  the  country,  bu 
deprived  it  of  whatever  natural  strength  it  oaoe 
possessed." 

Every  man  in  Ruasia  has  his  priee :  tliat  is  the 
rule,  and  the  exceptions,  if  any  there  be,  aie 

Jdtied  and  despised  as  instances  of  eooentric  follj. 
t  will  easily  be  imagined  what  the  adminJatnuiM 
of  justice  must  be  in  a  country  where  bribes  avow- 
edly constitute  the  chief  part  of  the  iaeoito  of 
every  oflloe  under  the  crQwn,  and  where  the  lava, 
t.  e.  the  imperial  ukases,  are  so  mnltitndinoiis  asd 
contradictory,  that  the  judge  can  always  avail  kiih 
self  of  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  to  wanaat  aiy 
decbion  he  may  pronounce,  be  it  ever  no  absoid« 
iniquitous.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  own  that  the 
quirka  and  subtleties  of  legal  canaistiy  mn 
sometimes  by  accident  help  to  forward  the  rigbts* 
ous  cause,  as  in  the  following  cnrioos  instance : 

''  In  Alexander's  reign  the  Jeeoila  had  ns^r 
themselves  sll-powerful  in  some  parts  of  folasd. 
A  rich  landowner  and  possessor  of  six  ihoswri 
pessants  at  Polls,  the  Jesuit  head-qnsr««8,  wsa  aa 
wrought  on  by  the  artful  assiduities  of  the  ssda^ 
that  he  bequeathed  his  whole  foitune  to  it  at  kiM 
death,  with  this  stipulation,  that  the  Jcaaili 
should  bring  up  his  only  son,  and  sfterwsids  giie 
him  whatever  portion  of  the  inberilanoelAflyaM' 
choose.  When  the  yonag  man  had  rescM  tka 
age  of  twenty,  the  Jesnits  bestowed  on  hia  tbiee 
hundred  peasants.  He  protested  TeheoMBllv 
against  their  usurpation,  and  began  a  snit  sgita>t 
the  society ;  but  his  fsther*s  will  seemed  dear  aad 
explicit,  and  after  haying  oonsmsed  sll  Wshtth 
fortune,  he  found  his  daims  disowaetf  by  evciy 
tribunal  in  the  empire,  includiag  eTos  the  gewn' 
In  this  sowninglyhap- 
to  a  certain  sttna^v 


assembly  of  the  senate, 
leas  extremity  he  applied 
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St.  Petersbarf ,  ftmom  for  his  inexhaustible  fer- 
tility of  mind  m  matters  of  cunnini;  and  chicanery. 
After  havin^r  perused  the  will  and  the  documents 
connected  with  the  suit,  the  lawyer  said  to  his 
client,  *  Your  business  is  done  ;  if  you  will  prom- 
ise me  ten  thousand  rubles  I  will  undertalce  to 
procure  an  imperial  ukase  reinstating  you  in  pos- 
session of  all  your  father*s  property.*  The  young 
man  readily  agreed  to  the  bargain,  and  in  eight 
days  afterwards  he  was  master  of  his  patrimony. 
The  decision  which  led  to  this  singular  result 
rested  solely  on  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase 
they  shall  give  kim  whatever  jxtrtion  they  shall 
choose ^  which  plainly  meant,  as  the  lawyer  main- 
tained, that  the  young  man  was  entitled  exclusively 
to  such  portion  as  the  Jesuits  chose,  t.  e.,  to  that 
which  they  chose  and  retained  for  themseWes. 
The  emperor  admitted  this  curious  explanation  ; 
the  son  became  proprietor  of  5700  peasants,  and 
the  Jesuits  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
the  300  they  had  bestowed  on  their  ward  in  the 
first  instance.  Assuredly  the  most  adroit  cadi  in 
Turkey  eould  not  have  decided  the  case  better." 

In  onr  author's  account  of  Astrakhan  we  meet 
with  the  following  highly  interesting  stud  novel 
fact  and  comment : 

••  The  Indians,  who  were  formerly  rather 
numerous  in  this  city,  have  long  since  abandoned 
the  trade  for  which  they  frequented  it,  and  none 
of  ihem  remain  but  a  few  priests  who  are  detained 
by  interminable  law-suits.  But  from  the  old  inter- 
course between  the  Hindus  and  the  Kalmuck 
women  has  sprunff  a  half-breed  now  numbering 
several  hundred  individuals,  improperly  designated 
Tartars.  The  mixed  blood  of  these  two  essen- 
tially Asiatic  races  has  produced  a  type  closeljr  re- 
sembling that  of  the  European  nations.  It  exhibits 
neither  the  oblique  eyes  of  the  Kalmucks,  nor  the 
bronsed  skin  of  the  Indians ;  and  nothins?  in  the 
character  or  habits  of  the  descendants  of  these  two 
races  indicates  a  relationship  with  either  stock.   In 
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striking  contrast  with  the  apathy  and  indolence  of 
the  population  among  whicn  they  live,  these  half- 
breeds  exhibit  in  all  they  do  the  activity  and  per- 
severance of  the  men  of  the  north.  They  serve 
as  porters,  wagoners,  or  sailors,  as  occasion  may 
require,  and  shrink  from  no  kind  of  employment 
however  laborious.  Their  white  felt  hats',  with 
broad  brims  and  pointed  conical  crowns,  their  tall 
figures,  and  bold,  cheerful  countenances,  give  them 
a  considerable  degree  of  resemblance  to  the  Span- 
ish muleteers." 

*'  This  result  of  the  crossing  of  two  races  both 
so  sharply  defined  is  extremely  remarkable  and 
cannot  but  interest  ethnologists.  The  Mongol  is 
perhaps  above  all  others  the  type  that  perpetuates 
Itself  with  most  energy,  and  most  obstinately 
resists  the  influence  of  foreign  admixture  continued 
through  a  long  series  of  generations.  We  have 
found  it  in  all  its  originality  among  the  Cossacks, 
the  Tartars,  and  every  other  people  dwelling  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Kalmucks.  Is  it  not  then  a 
most  curious  fact  to  see  it  vanish  immediately 
under  the  influence  of  the  Hindu  blood,  and  pro- 
duce instead  of  itself  a  thoroughly  Caucasian  type! 
Might  we  not  thence  conclude  that  the  Caucasian 
is  not  a  primitive  type,  as  hitherto  supposed,  but 
that  it  is  simply  the  result  of  a  mixture,  the  two 
elements  of  which  we  must  seek  for  in  Central 
Asia,  in  those  mysterious  regions  of  the  great. 
Tibetian  chain  which  have  so  much  occupied  the 
inventive  genius  of  ancient  and  modern  wnters  V 

We  would  fain  continue  our  desultory  extracts 
from  this  amusing  and  instructive  work  ;  espe- 
cially, we  should  like  to  dwell  on  the  succinct  and 
luminous  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  war  waged 
by  Russia  against  the  brave  mountajneers  of  Cir^ 
cassia ;  but  space  fails  us.  We  must  bid  a  reluc- 
tant farewell  to  our  authors,  hoping  that  the 
appearance  of  their  promised  work  on  Moldavia 
will  soon  aflford  us  an  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  them  again. 


SLAVERY  IN  JAMAICA,  W.  I. 
The  Baptist  Herald  gives  a  sad  account  of  the 
state  of  the  Cooliesi  From  a  correspondent  in  the 
pansh  of  Clarendon,  the  editor  learns  that  '*  the 
Ckmlies,  both  men  and  women,  work  in  the  field, 
many  of  them  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  hardly  any 
of  them  decently  clothed  ;  that  many  of  them  are 
suflering  from  severe  sickness,  and  are  so  covered 
with  sores  as  to  be  unable  to  work.  According  to 
agreement,  these  ought  to  he  provided  for ;  but 
such,  it  is  reported,  is  mit  the  ease ;  those  who 
cannot  get  work  gel  no  pay.  Their  complaints  on 
tlie  subject  of  wages  are  loud  and  numerous,  and 
they  generally  state  their  determination  to  leave 
their  employment  as  soon  as  they  are  free ;  their 
belief  is,  that  they  are  slaves.  By  their  own 
driver  or  superintendent,  they  are  often  severely 
beaten,  and  many  of  them  have  lately  run  away 
from  their  employment  on  this  account,  and  have 
only  been  induced  to  return  by  the  interference  of 
the  general  sapenntendent.  They  work  in  gangs 
by  themselves**the  negroes  appear  sincerely  to 
pity  them." 

From  the  same  souree  we  learn  that  the  young 
Africans  who  came  to  the  colony  by  the  Glen 
Huntly,  and  were  hired  oot  under  contract  to 
'"  act  as  laborers  on  the  pen,  in  minding  cattle, 
^ing  mss,  picking  pimento,  and  other  light 
vork/'  jjnr  which  they  were  to  be  clothed,  fed, 


I  lodged,  educated,  and  found  in  medical  attendance 
when  required,  have  been  much  neglected  and 
oppressed.  The  Baptist  Herald  says  : — *'  Now, 
we  can  prove  that  these  children  were  not  decently 
clothed,  received  no  instruction,  were  sometimes 
half-starved,  and  were  engaged  in  mending  the 
queen's  highway,  carrying  and  breaking  stones, 
cutting  down  trees,  &c.,  and  were  nevec  allowed 
to  go  to  a  school  or  chapel,  or  to  see  their 
countrymen  on  a  neighboring  property.  These 
things  were  laid  before  his  excellency  the  gov- 
ernor, and  no  examination  or  redress  has  taken 
place." 


The  late  Thomas  Hood. — A  meeting  of  the 
committee  for  managing  the  Hood  Fund  was  held 
on  Thursday  week  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  David 
Salomons,  the  treasurer,  for  the  purpose  of  audit- 
ing the  accounts :  1,000/.  has  been  invested  on 
behalf  of  the  family  in  the  public  funds,  and  a  fur- 
ther sum  of  200/.  will  be  similarly  invested  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks.  It  is  proposed  to  place  a 
small  mdhnment  over  the  remains  of  the  late  Mr. 
Hood,  in  Kensat-trreen  Cemetery,  for  which  a  sum 
not  exceeding  50/.  will  be  raised.  The  members 
of  the  committee  subteribed  ten  gnineas  towards 
the  sum  required,  which  will  no  doubt  be  very 
soon  completed  by  the  many  friends  and  admirers 
of  the  deceased  poet. 
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From  the  Edlnterg h  BavUv. 
Narrative  of  Htn  Uniied  Slates*  Exploring  Expedi' 
lion,  during  the  uears  183^1849.     By  Chablcs 
WiLKKs,  U.  S.  N.    Fi?e  volumes  8vo.    Lou- 
doo:  1845. 

The  work  before  ue  contains  s  history  of  the 
only  expedition  hitherto  undertaken  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  the  purpoaes  of  mari- 
time diacovery.  Its  principal  objects,  as  stated  in 
the  official  instructions  received  by  its  commander, 
were,  to  explore  the  Southern  and  Pacific  Oceans ; 
to  ascertain,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible, 
the  situation  of  that  part  of  the  great  Antarctic 
continent  which  was  supposed  to  extend  to  the 
southward  of  Australia;  and  to  resolve  various 
questions  respecting  the  navigation  of  the  Polyne- 
sian seas — important  to  all  vessels  engaged  in  com- 
merce beyond  Cape  Horn,  and  especially  to  those 
employed  in  the  southern  whale-fishery.  Upon 
these  important  services  the  squadron  was  em- 
ployed nearly  four  years ;  three  of  which  were 
passed  in  the  unknown  and  perilous  seas  which 
separate  southern  Asia  from  western  America; 
and  it  completed  the  entire  circuit  of  the  globe  be- 
fore ite  return  to  the  United  States. 

We  cannot  promise  much  amusement  to  our 
readers  from  the  brief  account  of  the  '*  Exploring 
Expedition,'*  which  we  are  about  to  lay  before 
them.  There  is  little  romantic  adventure^  and 
still  less  picturesque  description,  to  be  found 
among  the  technical  and  scientific  details  which 
chiefly  fill  Captain  Wilkes'  pages.  But  his  work 
contams  some  geographical  ai^  nautical  informa- 
tion, and  some  sketehes  of  manners  and  customs, 
calculated  to  recommend  it,  notwithstanding  its 
rather  cumbrous  and  unattractive  style,  to  Uiose 
who  take  an  interest  in  these  branches  of  knowl- 


it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a  govern- 
ment, the  western  frontier  of  whosq  territory  bor- 
ders upon  the  largest  and  richest  wilderness  in  the 
world,  should  have  much  attention  to  liestow  up<»n 
unknown  rocks  and  islands  at  the  Antipodes ;  and 
it  was  still  less  probable  that  a  people,  whose  in- 
terest is  each  succeeding  year  becoming  more  com- 
pletely diverted  fr»m  maritime  affairs,  by  the  vast 
field  of  adventure  which  lies  at  its  very  door, 
should  display  any  general  anxiety  for  information 
about  the  coral  reefs  and  sand-banks  of  the  Pacific 
Archipelagos.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the 
present  expedition  had  been  «so  long  and  abortively 
(banned,  and  so  repeatedly  deferred,  as  to  be  re- 
(rarded,  by  all  who  had  concerned  themselves  in  its 
objecU,  with  disgust  and  disappointment.  It  was 
in  March,  183d,  that  it  was  placed  nnder  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Wilkes ;  and  we  presume  that 
we  are  justified  in  ascribing  iu  after  rapid  and  suc- 
oessfur  organisation  principally  to  his  zeal  and 
abilit?.  The  vessels  placed  under  his  orders  were 
the  Vinoennes  and  Peacock  sloops  of  war,  the 
Porpoise  brig,  and  the  Seagull  and  Flying-fish 
tonaers.  It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable,  though 
Dot,  we  believe,  unprecedented  oircumstanoe,  that 
Captain  Hudson,  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
peacock,  was  superior  in  rank  to  his  temporary 
pbief ;  and  that,  with  a  readiness  equally  dreditabJe 
to  his  own  liberality  and  to  the  high  pmfeasionaV 
and  scientific  reputatitm  of  Captain  Wilkes,  he 
<  eonsented  ti»  waive  his  seniority  for  the  purposes 
of  the  expedition. 

On  the  18th  of  Aoffost,  1838,  the  squadron  got 
underweigh  from  New  York,  and  proceeded  oh 


their  Toyage.    Their  fint  (totinitiwi  vis  U^- 

deira,  and  they  afterwards  recroased  the  AtlastK, 
visited  Rio  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Ayres,  dooM 
Cape  Horn,  and  touched  at  Yalpaniau  sad  CaUas. 
We  shall  not  follow  Captain  Wilkes  thioogh  his 
prolix  deacription  of  these  well-koowB  seeoes ;  uw 
through  his  long,  and  in  our  opinion  invlevaot,  di- 
gressions respecting  the  political  history  of  Bnnl 
and  Peru.  Nor  do  we  consider  any  of  tbs  events 
which  occurred  to  the  squadron,  during  the  elevea 
months  occupied  in  this  part  of  the  voyage,  as 
worthy  of  particular  notice ;  exoepi  the  dlBaM^ss 
loss  of  the  Seagull — ^supposed  to  have  fovBdorodia 
a  gale  off  Terra  del  Fuego. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  1830,  the  VioceiiMS,  Pea- 
cock, Porpoise,  and  Flying-fish,  sailed  fnan  Cat- 
lao;  and  on  the  10th  of  September,  sAer  touchinf 
at  aome  of  the  small  ialandseomposiBg  tbePaaiBS- 
ttt  group,  they  arrived  at  Tahiti. 

The  dreams  of  Rousseau  and  Coodoroet,  wbick 
represent  man  as  weakened  and  depraved  by  the 
artificial  training  of  civiljaatioo,  have  bees  bj  as 
means  so  universally  forgotten,  at  least  io  Franee, 
as  some  of  our  readers  may  imagine.  Sentinsot- 
alists  are  still  to  be  found,  who  delight  in  oootnsi* 
ing  the  moral  and  physical  excellenee  of  aone  m- 
agibary  barbarian,  with  the  frivolons  mind  and  e»- 
ervated  body  of  ^he  modem  Europeaa.  Sosk 
Parisian  novelists  of  the  day  have  eagerly  eaibnee^ 
an  opinion  ao  well  suited  to  their  liveliness  of  ias- 
cy,  to  their  love  of  glittering  novelty ,  and  w  thai 
incredible  ignorance  of  foreign  nations,  by  vbrk 
they  have  so  frequently  merited  the  dervsive  as- 
tonishment of  their  contemporaries.  One  of  the 
most  popular  of  their  number — noted  alike  for  the 
inexhaustible  fertility  of  his  invention ,  his  oeretn- 
cious  style,  his  vehement  prejudices,  and  the  en** 
tesque  extravagance  of  his  imagination — ^has  Isle); 
been  pleased  to  adopt,  aa  one  of  bis  favorile  chat- 
acters,  a  youthful  Hindoo  Rajah,  the  patriotic  iir- 
tim  of  English  ambition ;  and  has  displayed  mutk 
fantastic  eloquence  in  contrasting  the  ootutoreA 
dignity  and  simple  virtues  of  the  royai  exile,  with 
the  inanity  and  corruption  of  hia  polished  bosu. 
It  might,  perhaps,  be  onreaaonable  to  expect  frcn 
a  Parisian  hamme  de  kttres  any  knowledge  of  a  fart 
familiar  to  all  other  educated  Europeans,  that  the 
native  princes  of  Hindoootan  are  a  race  far  bhic 
artificial  in  their  habits,  and  fiir  more  enslaved  hf 
formal  etiquette,  than  ever  were  the  roost  ohi^ 
quitms  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV.  It  might  be  up- 
reasonable  to  complain  of  the  reckless  igminare 
which  has  painted  the  effeminate  debayebeei  of 
the  East  as  patriarchal  chiefs,  presiding  over  t 
rsce  of  brave  and  simple  foresters;  and  sobstiiul- 
ing  the  noble  pursuits  of  wsr  and  the  chase*  (at 
the  Asiatic  recreations  of  chewing  long,  twi 
gloating  on  dancing-irirls.  But  if,  psssisg  over 
the  ludicrous  absurdity  of  M.  Sue*8iaventioa»,w« 
look  simply  at  the  theory  which  he  iatends  then 
to  illustrste,  we  know  no  part  of  the  world  ia 
which  we  could  find  so  strung  a  proof  of  its  falla- 
cy as  the  Polynesian  Isles.  There,  if  anyviieiv. 
nature  has  been  left  to  herself;  and  there,  if  asT* 
where,  ahe  could  dispense  with  interferesee.  A 
delicicms  dimste— -a  soil  so  rich  ss  scarcely  to  re- 
quire cultivation — a  race  of  men  superior  is  sita- 
ral  intslli^ence,  and  in  physical  oomeiise«t  to 
most  uncivilised  nations — everything,  in  ahart. 
combines  to  render  easy  the  enjoyment  of  a  goidea 
age,  if  human  nature  ia  indeed  capable  of  auch  a 
condition.  But  no  sobei^minded  roan  eaneiawat 
any  trustworthy  accouut  of  the  state  of  ssciet|  a 
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these  Uands,  witiMot  becomiag  oonvinced,  that 
these  faFored  ref^ioos  present  scenes,  in  compari- 
son with  which  the  raost  loathsome  cellar  in  St. 
Giles',  or  the  most  miserable  hovel  in  Goonaaght, 
is  a  temple  of  Tirtue  and  happiness.  It  has  been 
said,  and  we  believe  most  truly,  that  no  man, 
whatever  his  experience  of  vice  and  misery  may 
have  been,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  brutal  deprav- 
ity of  which  human  nature  is  capable,  until  he 
has  witnessed  the  habitual  life  of  lawless^savages. 
We  leave  out  of  the  question  all  the  restraints 
inaposed  by  religion  and  morality— or  by  those 
va^ue  notions  of  religion  and  morality  which  the 
most  ignorant  can  scarcely  fail  to  pick  up  in  a 
Christian  country — when  we  declare  our  belief, 
that  the  mere  power  of  self-command,  which 
every  member  of  a  civilized  community  is  corn- 
pelled  by  the  most  vulgar  motive — the  fear  of 
paniahment  by  the  law^habitually,  in  some  de- 
cree, to  exert,  is  alone  sufficient  to  raise  him  far 
above  the  highest  limit  of  barbarian  virtue.  The 
moat  violent  and  vindictive  European  feels  himself 
under  the  perpetual  control  of  a  superior  authority, 
and  is  well  aware  that  he  cAn  only  give  full  indul- 
gence to  his  passions  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his 
life.  This  may  be  insufficient  to  make  him  a  good 
man-— ^perhaps  insufficient  to  deter  him  from  the 
oceaaional  commission  of  crimes — ^but  at  least 
it  preserves  us  from  the  wretchedness  of  living  in 
a  society  of  beings  possessing  at  once  the  resolu- 
tion, the  physical  strength,  and  the  deadly  wea- 
pons of  full-grown  men,  and  the  blind  and  reckless 
selfishness  of  mischievous  children.  To  say  that 
the  savage  will  take  life  upon  the  most  trifling 
provocation,  is  ti>  say  but  little.  He  will  do  so  in 
cold  blood  to  save  himself  from  a  moment's  incon- 
venience. If  his  child  disturbs  him  by  its  cries, 
he  dashes  out  its  brains — if  he  becomes  tired  of 
supporting  a  sick  or  aged  parent,  he  murders  him 
or  leaves  him  to  starve.  In  saying  this,  we  are 
using  no  exaggerated  or  figurative  language.  We 
*  are  stating  the  ordinary  customs  of  the  Polynesian 
Islanders.  Captain  Wilkes  has  recorded  it  as  a 
well-known  fact,  that  few  of  these  savages,  except 
their  chiefs,  ever  hve  to  an  advanced  age ;  be- 
cause those  who  reach  the  decline  of  life  are 
almost  invariably  pirt  to  death  by  their  children  or 
relations,  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  the  bnrden 
of  their  maintenance. 

With  these  vices — ^the  ordinary  characteristics 
of  utter  barbarism — the  tribes  of  the  Pacific  appear 
to  unite  much  of  that  cold  and  merciless  apathy, 
which  is,  in  genera],  the  worst  effect  of  a  corrupt 
and  effeminate  semi-civilization.  Of  natural  affec- 
tion, beyond  the  mere  animal  instincts  which  they 
share  with  the  beasts  of  the  brute  ereaticin,  they 
appear  to  be  nearly  destitute  ;  and  of  that  spirit 
of  nationality  which  produces  such  powerful  and 
ennobling  effects  among  many  savage  races,  they 
have  not  the  slightest  tincture.  In  the  numerous 
cases  of  parricide  and  fratricide  mentioned  by 
Captain  Wilkes,  as  having  occurred  among  the 
Polynesian  chiefs,  we  are  struck — not  so  much 
by  the  atrocity  of  the  crimes  themselves,  the  most 
of  which  may  unhappily  find  parallels  in  every 
age  and  nation — ^as  at  the  callous  indifference 
with  which  the  kinsmen  of  the  parties  seem  to 
have  regarded  the  catastrophe.  We  find  more 
than  one  instance  of  a  family  of  island  princes, 
whose  previous  history  might  rival  that  of  the 
house  of  Atreos  or  Pelops,  living  together  in  ap- 
parent insensibility  to  their  mutual  injuries ;  and 
we  can  scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the 
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worst  vices  of  more  generous  dispositions  are  vir- 
tues far  beyond  the  reach  of  these  insensible  and 
ruthless  barbarians.  There  would,  we  are  oon- 
vinced, be  great  iniustice  in  attributing  this  ab* 
sence  of  natural  feeling  to  anything  but  intrinsic 
levity  and  feebleness  of  character.  Neither  bar- 
barism nor  civilization,  powerful  agents  as  they 
are,  can  develop  propensities  which  do  not  natu- 
rally exist.  We  find,  for  instance,  in  our  own 
countrymen,  the  germs  of  the  most  formidable  vices 
indulged   in  by  their  Scandinavian    ancestors — 

firide^  intemperance,  violence  of  temper,  and  de- 
ight  in  war ;  and  we  see  that,  when  the  restraints 
of  social  life  are  removed,  these  characteristics 
display  themselves  as  strongly  in  an  English  sol- 
dier, as  in  a  Norwegian  bersarkar.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  very  Scandinavians,  ferocious  as  thev 
were,  were  still  not  incapable  of  the  virtues  which 
have  adorned  the  most  enlightened  of  their  de- 
scendants. The  ties  of  kindred,  of  country,  of 
brotherhood  in  arms,  were  observed  by  them  with 
a  fidelity  never  surpassed.  We  do  not,  we  trust, 
undervalue  the  powers  of  religion,  and  we  profess 
the  highest  admiration  for  the  honest  zeal  of  the 
many  good  men  who  are  exerting  themselves,  and 
in  some  instances  with  eminent  success,  to  extend 
its  influence ;  but  we  cannot  disguise  our  convic- 
tion, that  the  Polynesians,  however  improvable  in 
many  respects,  are,  and  are  too  likely  long  to  con- 
tinue, a  very  imperfect  variety  of  the  human  race. 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  account  given  hj 
Captain  Wilkes  of  the  present  condition  of  Tahiti, 
while  confirming  in  some  degree  our  unfavorable 
opinion  of  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the  na- 
tives, is  still  a  strong  testimony  to  the  eflfect  pro- 
duced by  religious  instruction,  in  removing  the 
more  revolting  peculiarities  of  their  character.  He 
speaks  of  them  as  a  peaceable,  honest,  and  trost- 
worthy,  though  far  n-^'in  a  striking  or  interesting 
race :  and  ascribes  tneir  improvement  to  the  im- 
perfect civilization  already  introduced  among  them 
— a  change  which  some  sentimentalists  have  desig- 
nated as  the  irreparable  corruption  and  degradation 
of  a  harmless  and  innocent  people.  Still,  Captain 
Wilkes,  while  admitting  the  striking  improvement 
of  the  Tahitian  character,  appears  to  have  been  by 
no  means  struck  by  those  amiable  and  graceful 
peculiarities  in  their  manners  and  appearance,  with  ' 
which  some  English  voyagers  have  endowed  them. 
He  speaks  very  lightly  of  the  beauty  of  their  fe- 
males, and  can  see  nothing  in  their  national  songs 
and  dances  to  redeem  the  licentiousness  which  has 
compelled  the  missionaries  strictly  to  prohibit  such 
amusements.  And  in  particular,  be  is  greatly,  and 
we  must  acknowledge  very  naturally,  scandalized 
by  the  eagerness  with  which  the  most  powerful 
Tahitian  chiefs  contended  for  the  profit  of  washing 
linen,  and  supplying  stores  for  the  American  ships! 
— a  practice  which  certainly  exhibits  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  scrupulous  dignity  which  the  North 
American  Indian  is  known  to  maintain  in  his  inter- 
course with  Europeans. 

Upon  the  SOth  of  September  the  Vineennes  sailed^ 
from  Tahiti ;  and  upon  the  7th  of  October  made* 
Rose  Island,  the  most  easterly  of  the  Samoan  or 
Navigator  group.  Until  the  8th  of  November^ 
Captain  Wilkes  and  the  officers  of  the  squadron 
were  engaged  in  making  accurate  surveys  of  thii« 
Archipelago ;  which  consists  of  eight  small  islands,, 
the  principal  bearing  the  names  of  Savaii,  Upolu,^ 
and  Tutuila.  He  appears  to  have  found  the  na- 
tives superior  to  those  of  Tahiti,  both  in  physical', 
form,  and  in  natural  energy  of  character.    They- 
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bM  cansiderably  ander  the  influence  of  their  mis- 
ilonairies;  and,  above  all,  their  females  are  re- 
markable for  modesty,  parental  affection,  and  fidel- 
ity to  their  husbands — virtues  almost  unknown 
throughout  the  rest  of  Polynesia. 

Departing  from  Savaii,  the  American  squsidron 
Teached  Port  Jackson  on  the  29th  of  November. 
Three  chapters  are  occupied  by  the  remarks  of 
Captain  Wilkes  upon  the  Australian  colonjr ;  and 
by  his  account  of  several  visits  made  to  the  interior 
by  himself  and  his  officers.  We  pass  over  a  part 
of  his  narrative  about  matters  comparatively  famil- 
iat  to  most  English  readers ;  hot  we  cannot  omit  to 
express  our  gratification  at  the  cordial  tone  in  which 
he  acknowledges  the  hospitable  attention  paid  him 
by  the  colonial  authorities,  and  at  the  friendly  feel- 
ings which  prevailed  between  the  colonists  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  officers  and  men  of  his  squadron. 

On  the  36th  of  December,  the  Vincennes,  accom- 
panied by  the  Peacock,  Porpoise,  and  Flying-fish, 
sailed  from  Port  Jackson  on  her  Antarctic  cruise — 
a  service  for  which,  as  Captain  Wilkes  more  than 
hints,  they  had  been  very  indifferently  provided. 
This  want  of  the  special  equipments  necessary  to 
the  safety  of  the  undertaking  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sare  common  to  the  whole  squadron ;  but  the  Pea- 
cock in  particular  was  in  other  respects  so  defective 
as  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  any  but  a  short  and  easy 
Toyage  ;  and  it  was  not  without  the  most  serious 
misgivings  that  Captain  Wilkes  yielded  to  the 
zealous  anxiety  of  Captain  Hudson  to  accompany 
the  squadron,  instead  of  remaining  at  Sydney  to 
refit.  The  proceedings  of  the  expedition  during 
the  two  succeeding  months,  form  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  narrative.  Among  all 
the  perilous  and  exciting  adventures  of  a  seaman^s 
life,  there  are  none  to  be  compared,  either  in  for- 
midable aspect,  or  in  actual  danger,  with  those  ex- 
perienced among  the  floating  ice  of  the  Polar 
regions.  Neither  the  iron-bound  coasts  and  devour- 
ing whirlpools  of  the  temperate,  nor  the  thunder- 
storms and  tornadoes  of  the  torrid  zone,  can  equal 
the  terrific  situation  of  the  mariner,  who  finds  him- 
self driving  helplessly  before  a  gale,  among  a  shoal 
of  drifting  icebergs.  In  no  situation,  if  we  may 
believe  the  hardy  voyagers  who  have  returned  from 
these  fearful  enterprises,  is  danger  so  acutely  felt 
*  bv  the  bravest ;  because  in  none  is  the  utter  ina- 
bility of  human  skill  to  exert  the  slightest  influence 
over  the  event,  so  overpoweringly  manifest.  And 
yet,  even  the  desperate  chances  of  such  a  struggle, 
must  be  a  comparatively  harmless  prospect  to  the 
seaman  who  has  beheld  his  vessel  imbedded  in  a 
field  of  ice ;  while  the  short  summer  Is  rapidly 
passing  away,  and  every  day  is  diminishing  his 
nope  of  escape  from  the  horrors  of  a  Polar  winter. 

Pew  voyagers  have  experienced  more  of  these 
formidable  encounters  within  a  short  period  than 
Captain  Wilkes.  On  New- Year's  day,  1840,  the 
Flying-fish  parted  company  from  the  squadron. 
The  insuflicient  size  and  accommodation  of  the  ten- 
der had  excited  the  surprise  of  her  visitors  at  Syd- 
ney ;  many  of  whom,  with  more  concern  for  the 
safety  of  their  American  friends,  than  consideration 
for  their  feelings,  had  not  hesitated  to  predict  the 
fate  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  for  her  crew.  These 
•  disadvantages  were  now  severely  felt;  and  her 
'Commander  was  at  length  compelled,  by  the  failing 
^health  of  his  men.  to  abandon  the  intention  of  re- 
;joining  his  coosorts.  The  Flying-fish  altered  her 
•eourse  to  the  northward,  on  the  9d  of  February, 
•and  reached  New  Zealand  on  the  9th  of  March. 
<0n  the  10th  of  January,  the  Vincennes,  Peacock, 


and  Porpoise  fell  in  with  the  first  ieebei^g,  bebg 
then  in  the  63d  degree  of  south  latitude  ;  and  to  a 
few  days  they  were  constantly  surrounded  wiik 
floating  pieces  of  ice.  On  the  16th,  land  was 
cleariy  discovered  from  all  the  ves8«*l8.  in  the  shape 
of  a  large,  round-headed  mountain  ;  altogether  dif 
ferent  in  shape  and  color  from  the  intervening  ice- 
bergs. They  were  now  ofl^  the  coast  of  the  great 
southern  continent,  at  a  point  nearly  to  the  sooih- 
south-east  of  Van  Diempn*s  Land.  On  the  20ih, 
the  Peacock  and  Porpoise  were  directed  to  pan 
company  from  the  Vincennes,  and  to  explore  to  the 
eastward  ;  and  on  the  S4th  the  former  Tessel  met 
with  an  accident,  which  rendered  her  immediate 
return  to  Sydney  a  measure  of  absolute  necessity. 
After  penetrating  the  tract  of  floaring  ice  which 
forms  a  bulwark  to  every  coast  in  these  latitudes, 
and  enduring  several  dangerous  collisions,  by  which 
her  rudder  was  entirely  disabled  ;  the  ship  was  a] 
length  driven  stem  foremost  against  a  large  ice- 
berg, with  a  violence  which  threatened  instant  de- 
struction. Fortunately  she  rebounded  from  the 
shock  without  sticking  fast ;  hot  scarcely  had  she 
moved  her  own  length,  when  a  vast  mass  of  ice 
and  snow,  which  the  blow  had  loosened,  fell  ekse 
to  her  stern  with  a  crash  ;  which,  had  it  taken  plaoe 
one  second  sooner,  would  have  croabed  her  to 
atoms.  A  more  tremendous  instance  of  the  risks 
attending  this  perilous  specjes  of  navigation,  was 
probably  never  witnessed  by  any  voyager  who  sur- 
vived to  relate  it ;  and  such  were  the  injuries  io- 
fiicted  upon  the  vessel,  that  it  becanoe  a  doabtM 
question,  not  whether  she  could  continue  her  cruise, 
but  whether  she  could  hope  to  reach  a  port  ia 
safety.  She  immediately,  stood  to  the  northward, 
upon  getting  clear  of  the  floating  ice  ;  and  on  the 
81st  of  February,  being  favored  by  the  weather, 
arrived  in  a  very  shattered  state  at  Sydney.  The 
Porpoise  reached  New  Zealand  on  the  SOth  of 
March,  having  continued  exploring  the  coast  until 
the  14th  of  February. 

We  now  return  to  the  Vincennes.  She  entered  • 
the  icy  barrier  a  few  days  aAer  her  separation  from 
her  consorts,  and  commenced  exploring  the  coast  to 
the  westward.  On  the  SOth  of  January  she  en- 
countered one  of  the  most  formidable  dangeis  to 
which  the  Polar  voyage  is  liable — a  gale  of  wiod 
among  floating  icebergs.  For  several  hows  she* 
continued  to  drive  rapidly  through  a  heavy  sei, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  these  fearful  companions 
— now  dimly  seen  through  the  mist  and  sleet— now 
heard  crashing  and  plunging  in  the  darkness ;  btfl 
always  clbse  to  the  vessel,  and  threatening  to  ofcr- 
whelm  her  at  every  moment.  When  the  wgh* 
closed  in,  without  any  diminution  of  the  tempest  or 
dispersion  of  the  ice,  the  situation  of  the  Vioceaooi 
be(»me  so  perilous  as  to  be  neariydesperale.  AB 
hands  were  on  deck,  and  Captain  Wilkes  acknowH 
edges,  that  he  repeatedly  gave  up  every  bopeof 
escaping  destruction.  They  were  often  warned  of 
their  narrow  escape  from  striking  on  an  ioeberg,Df 
the  sudden  calm  which  the  invisible  monster  pro- 
duced, as  the  ship  passed  under  his  ice  ;  and  tb^ 
more  than  once,  when  'apparently  driving  direetif 
upon  a  field  of  ice,  escaped  through  openiagi  ■• 
narrow  as  to  have  been  unperceived  in  the  difi* 
ness.  At  length ,  eariy  in  the  morning  of  the  5w 
the  vessel  entered  a  small  open  tract  of  sca,wh«« 
she  lay  to,  in  comparative  safety,  ontil  the J» 
wea'ther  was  over  : — having  certainly,  to  jw^ 
from  the  calm  and  unadorned  narrative  of  Cipt»» 
Wilkes,  passed  a  night  of  aa  frightful  danger,  i* 
we  can  remember  in  the  annals  of  nsTal  advoaU^ 
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For  nasriy  two  months  longer,  the  Vincennes  con- 
tinued her  toilaome  progress  along  the  coast  of  the 
Antarctic  continent— constantly  surrounded  by  ice, 
and  liable  at  every  moment  to  a  renewal  of  the 
awful  scene  from  which  she  had  been  so  wonder- 
fully extricated .  The  weather  was,  however,  upon 
the  vrhole,  favorable;  but  her  crew  suflered  se- 
verely from  cold  and  &tigue,  and  it  was  not  without 
lenionstrance  from  his  medical  officers,  that  Cap- 
tain Wilkes  completed  his  cruise.  The  ship  was 
constantly  in  sight  of  the  land,  but  in  no  instance 
do  an^  of  her  people  appear  to  have  succeeded  in 
reachmg  it.  Several  views  of  its  appearance  are, 
however,  inserted  in  Captain  Wilkes*  work,  and 
more  wild  and  desolate  scenes  can  scarcely  be  ima- 
gined. It  presents  a  long  undulating  range  of 
snowy  mountains,  stretching  inland  to  the  horizon 
— mountains  which,  in  all  probability,  no  living 
creatare  has  ever  trodden  since  the  climate  of  our 
globe  assumed  its  present  temperature.  At  length, 
on  the  81st  of  February,  after  having  explored  the 
coast  from  east  to  west,  through  nearly  60  degrees 
of  longitude,  the  Vineennes  put  her  head  to  the 
northward.  Her  passage  was  favorable,  and,  on 
the  11th  of  March,  she  arrived  safe  at  Sydney,  with 
all  her  crew  restored  to  health. 

On  the  19th,  Captain  Wilkes  took  his  final 
departure  from  Australia;  and  on  the  30th,  an- 
chored in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  at  New  Zealand, 
where  he  found  the  Porpoise  and  Flying-fish. 
The  New  Zealanders,  though  always  remarkable 
for  their  warlike  and  sanguinary  habits,  have  gen- 
erally borne  a  character  higher,  in  some  respects, 
than  the  other  Polynesian  tribes.  Most  voyagers 
have  given  them  credit  for  their  prowess  as  reso- 
lute and  fearless  warriors ;  and  for  some  share  of 
the  manly  dignity  and  honorable  pride  which 
usually  accompany  personal  bravery.  But  Cap- 
tain Wilkes,  while  acknowledging  the  common 
opinion  of  their  merits  to  be  somewhat  higher 
than  his  own,  seems  inclined  to  place  them  among 
*  the  most  degraded  and  uninteresting  of  the  savages 
whom  he  has  visited.  He  considers  them  as  in- 
ferior in  intelligence,  and  inhospitable  in  disposi- 
tion; and  seems  particularly  struck  by  their  un- 
prepossessing appearance,  and  by  another  defect 
uncommon  among  the  amphibious  islanders  of  that 
Hepid  ocean — their  extreme  personal  slovenliness. 
On  the  6th  of  April  the  squadron  sailed  from 
New  Zealand,  and,  on  the  24th,  they  reached 
Tonga,  the  largest  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  where 
they  were  Join^  by  the  Peacock,  from  Sydney,  on 
the  1st  of  May.  The  Tongese  appear  to  have 
struck  Captain  Wilkes  as  superior  to  any  of  the 
other  natives  of  the  Pacific  Islanders,  and  as 
greatly  resembling  the  Samoans,  though  superior 
in  many  respects  even  to  these.  But  his  inter- 
course with  tne  natives,  cautious  and  well-disposed 
as  he  invariably  found  them,  was  rendered  difficult, 
by  the  existence  of  a  desperate  civil  war  between 
the  Christian  and  Heathen  inhabitants  of  the  island 
— a  calamity  which,  we  are  sorry  to  find.  Captain 
Wilkes  attributes  to  the  hasty  and  intolerant  zeal 
of  the  former  party.  The  American  commander 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to 
reconcile  the  two  factions;  but  his  mediation 
appears  to  have  been  attended  with  very  little  sue- 
eess;  as  a  bloody  batUe  was  fought  immediately 
after  his  departure,  in  which  the  converted  natives 
were  entirely  defeated,  and  mopt  of  their  principal 
ehiefr  slain.  The  squadron  sailed  from  Tonga,  on 
the  4th  of  May,  and  the  next  day  made  the  Feejee 
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The  Feejee  or  Viti  Archipelago  lies  to  the  north* 
east  of  Tonga  ;  and  consists  of  two  large  islands, 
named  Vitilevn  and  Vanualevu,. besides  a  ^real 
number  of  smaller  ones.  Their  climate  is  delight- 
ful, and  they  abound  in  the  most  picturesque  and 
beautifnl  scenery:  but  the  inhabitants  of  this  fa- 
vored spot  are,  without  exception,  the  most  savage 
and  treacherous  race  in  the  Pacific.  In  personal 
appearance  they  are  rather  a  fine  race,  of  a  deep* 
black  complexion,  with  closely  curled  hair-— dis- 
playing none  of  the  negro  deformities  of  face  and 
figure ;  but  they  efifectnally  disfigure  themselves 
by  dressing  their  hair  in  a  thick  wiry  tri^,  clipped 
into  the  most  grotesque  shapes ;  somewhat  resem* 
bling  in  texture  and  appearance  the  fantastic 
masses  of  foliage,  into  which  the  gardeners  of  the 
last  century  took  so  much  pains  to  torture  certain 
trees  and  shrubs.  They  appear  to  possess  more 
spirit  and  energy  than  most  of  their  neighbors; 
but  this  does  not  prevent  them  from,  displaying  all 
the  indolent  selfishness,  the  insensibility  to  shame, 
the  irreclaimable  and  apparently  instinctive  men- 
dacity, which  characterize  the  worst  Polynesian 
races.  They  are  a  most  dangerous  and  sanguin- 
ary, as  well  as  an  unamiable  nation — perpetually 
engaged  in  civil  war,  which  they  carry  on  with 
the  most  vindictive  ferocity ;  and  dreaded  for  their 
inhospitable  treachery  by  every  mariner  acquainted 
with  the  navigation  of  the  Pacific.  With  respect 
to  their  habits  of  life  they  are  cannibals  of  the 
most  inveterate  kind ;  licentious  in  their  manners 
beyond  even  the  neighboring  tribes;  reckless 'of 
each  others'  lives  to  an  almost  inconceivable 
degree;  and,  in  short,  as  Captain  Wilkes  indig- 
nantly calls  them,  **  wretches  in  the  strongest 
sense  of  the  term."  Such  is  the  forbidding  picture 
which  the  American  commander  draws  of  this 
savage  race,  and  we  shall  presently  see  that  his 
worst  opinion  was  confirmed  by  unhappy  experi- 
ence. 

On  the  8th  May  the  Vineennes  and  Fewcock 
arrived  oflf  Ovolan,  a  small  Island  upon  the  eastern 
coast  of  Vitilevn,  which  lies  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  group,  and  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  a 
town  named  Levuka.  On  the  Uth,  they  were 
joined  by  the  Flying-fish  ;  and  on  the  13th,  these 
vessels  were  visited  by  Tanoa,  king  of  the  neigh- 
boring district  of  Amban,  and  the  most  powerful 
chief  in  the  Feejee  Islands.  On  the  15th,  the  Pea- 
cock sailed  from  Levuka  for  Rewa,  an  anchorage 
upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Vitilevn ;  to  which  place 
she  was  originally  despatched,  merely  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  the  expedition.  But  shortly 
after  her  departure.  Captain  Wilkes  received 
information  that  a  most  atrocious  and  treacherous 
massacre  had  taken  place  in  1834,  at  Kantavu,  an 
Island  to  the  southward  of  Vitilevu ;  in  which  a 
tnate  and  some  seamen,  belonging  to  an  American 
merchantman,  had  been  murdered  by  the  natives; 
and  that  the  assailants  had  been  commanded,  on 
that  occasion,  by  a  chief  named  Vendouvi,  brother 
to  the  King  of  Rewa,  and  now  residing  in  that 
neighborhood.  Captain  Wilkes  thought  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  protection  of  his  defenoe- 
lees  countrymen,  to  convince  these  ferocious  is- 
landers that  every  such  outrage  was  sure,  sooner 
or  later,  to  meet  with  lust  retribution.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  how  strongly  a  tribe  of  savages  must 
be  tempted  to  robbery  and  violence  by  the  spectsr 
cle  of  a  large  ship,  freighted  with  what  are  to 
them  the  most  inestimable  treasures,  and  defended 
by  only  twenty  or  thirty  men— the  majority  of 
whom,  unrestrained  by  the  imperfect  discipline  of 
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a  meichaot  vessel,  aie  genenlly  wandering  nn- 
armed  on  shore.  It  is  only  by  the  dread  of  retail- 
fLtioa— severe  in  proportion  to  the  delay  and  uncer- 
tainty of  its  infliction,  that  the  savage  can  be 
induced  to  let  such  a  prize  escape  him.  And  we 
therefore  think  that  Captain  Wilkes  carried  bis 
forbearance  cjuite  as  far  as  was  justifiable,  in 
merely  ordering  Captain  Hudson  to  seize  and 
secure  the  person  of  Vendovi ;  and  in  declining  to 
enter  into  general  hostilities  with  the  guilty  district, 
unless  the  other  chiefe  should,  by  endeavoring  to 
protect  their  ringleader,  openly  declare  themselves 
pis  accomplices.  The  Peacock  on  her  arrival  at 
Bewa,  was  received  with  great  hospitality  by  the 
king  and  two  of  his  brothers,  whose  barbarous 
Dames  and  titles  we  spare  our  readers;  but  the 
gnilty  Vendovi  did  not  make  his  appearance, 
though  it  subsequently  appeared  that  the  American 
officers  had,  on  one  occasion,  been  in  his  company 
on  shore.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  day 
afler  the  receipt  of  Captain  Wilkes'  special  orders, 
liad  been  fixed,  for  a  formal  visit  to  his  ship,  by  all 
the  native  dignitaries.  They  were  of  course  per- 
mitted to  come  on  board  as  usual,  but  Vendovi 
was  still  absent.  Captain  Hudson  now  thought 
himself  justified  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
of  the  chiefs,  to  compel  them  to  do  justice  with 
regard  to  his  complaints;  and  he  therefore  com- 
municated to  them  his  orders,  and  informed  thena 
that  it  would  be  his  duty  to  consider  them  as  ene- 
mies, and  consequently  as  prisoners,  unless  the 
actual  perpetrator  was  surrendered.  Those  who 
are  accustomed  to  place  that  confidence  in  the 
good  faith  and  forbearance  of  their  neighbors, 
which  the  habits  of  civilized  life  justify,  can  form 
little  idea  of  the  consternation  with  which  a  party 
pf  Pacific  Islanders,  accustomed  to  see  blood  shed 
upon  the  most  trifling  provocfition,  received  this 
announcement.  The  chiefs  expected  nothing  short 
of  an  immediate  massacre ;  and  it  was  with  much 
difficulty  ttiat  Captain  Hudson  persuaded  them 
that  no  injury,  or  even  disrespect,  was  intended  to 
their  persons,  unless  the]^  chose  to  assume  the 
character  of  enemies  to  his  nation.  At  this  ex- 
planation their  relief  was  great,  and  they  eagerly 
joined  in  admitting  the  justice  of  his  demand. 
Vendovi,  indeed,  had  long  been  dreaded  and  dis- 
liked, even  by  his  ferocious  countrymen,  for  his 
turbulent  and  sanguinary  disposition.  Some  years 
before  the  massacre  at  Kantavo,  he  had  murdered 
one  of  his  own  brothers  in  cold  blood,  for  a  bribe ; 
and  he  was  now  upon  very  doubtful  terms  with 
the  sorvivors.  It  was  accordingly  agreed  that  one 
of  4he  three  chiefs  detained  on  board,  should  go  on 
shore  and  bring  him  oflfas  a  prisoner ;  which,  con- 
trary to  all  reasonable  expectation,  was  effected 
without  the  slightest  resistance,  or  even  expostula- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  culprit.  On  the  surrender 
of  Vendovi,  his  countrymen  were  of  course  set  at 
libeity,  and  he  was  confined  on  board ;  the  nartio- 
uUrs  of  his  guilt  being  fully  established  by  his 
own  confession.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Vin- 
mnnes,  when  the  two  vessels  next  joined  company, 
and  continued  a  prisoner  during  the  remainder  of 
the  voyage,  but  fell  sick  and  died  about  the  time 
of  the  arrival  of  the  squadron  in  the  United  States. 
The  Vincennes  lay  at  Levuka  for  several  weeks ; 
during  the  whole  of  whidi  time,  Captain  Wilkes 
continued  upon  the  most  amicable  terms  with  the 
neighboring  chiefs,  some  of  whom  had  been  ex- 
pected to  resent  the  capture  of  their  ally  Vendovi. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  tender  was  busily  employed 
in  surveying  the  intricate  straits  and  reefs  lying 


between  Ovolavu  and  VitUern ;  as  wdl  as  ths 
islands  forming  the  southern  division  o^  the  Feejes 
KTOup.  She  afterwards,  commanded  by  Capt^o 
Wilkes  in  person,  visited  for  the  first  time,  the 
large  island  of  Vaoualevu,  which  lies  to  the  north- 
east of  Vitilevu ;  on  whose  coast  she  was  joiosd 
by  the  Porpoise,  which  had  parted  company  from 
her  consorts  the  morning  of  their  arrival  at  Levuka; 
and  had  since  been  occupied  in  exploring  the 
range  of  small  islands  forming  the  eastern  boondvy 
of  the  Feejee  group . 

On  the  28tb  of  June,  the  Vincennes  put  to  sea 
from  Levuka,  and,  on  the  2d  of  July,  anchored  in 
a  bay  named  Savu-Savu,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Vanualevu ;  and,  on  the  5th,  she  removed  to  San- 
dalwood Bay,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
same  island,  where  she  found  the  Peacock  jut 
arrived.  The  latter  ship  had  left  Rewa  on  the 
23d  df  May,  and  had  since  been  employed  in  8Q^ 
veying  the  western  coasts  of  Vitilevu  and  Vaaos- 
levu.  On  the  16th,  the  tender,  accompanied  bf 
several  of  the  boats  belonging  to  the  VlncenDes 
and  Peacock,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Wilkes 
himself,  left  Sandalwood  Bay  on  an  exp\oT»g 
excursion ;  and  the  next  day  they  fell  in  uith  the 
Porpoise,  which  had  been  engaged  among  the 
small  islands  to  the  north-east,  ever  aince  she  last 
parted  company  firom  the  tender.  The  detach- 
ment then  proceeded  to  survey  the  Asaua  islands 
— a  string  of  rocks  forming  the  north-westeza 
boundary  of  the  Feejee  Archipelago.  But  just  as 
this  duty  was  completed,  and  as  preparations  were 
making  for  their  return  to  the  ships,  Captaia 
Wilkes  received  intelligence,  that  at  Malolo,  the 
southernmost  island  of  the  Asaua  group,  sitoats 
on  the  western  coast  of  Vitilevu,  a  treacbenMia 
attack  had  been  made  by  the  natives  upon  one  of 
his  boats ;  and  that  the  assadlants  bad  bees  re- 
pulsed with  difficulty  and  loss,  leaving  two  ofBcen 
— the  lieutenant  in  command  of  the  party,  sod  a 
young  midshipman — dead  on  the  spot. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  perplexing  point  of 
international  law,  than  the  question — in  what  mas- 
ner,  and  to  what  extent,  a  civilized  voyager  m 
entitled  to  inflict  retaliation  upon  a  tribe  of  h^rba- 
rians  for  such  outrages  as  this.  He  has  none  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  obtaining  redress.  There  is  no 
municipal  law  to  ^  the  punishment  incurred  bj 
the  oflfenders ;  no  magistrate  whose  business  it  is 
to  see  Justice  done;  no  government  to  be  made 
responsible,  if  other  means  fail.  It  would  be  ah- 
suixl  to  rely  upon  the  reluctant  protection  of  some 
savage  chief— himself,  perhaps,  the  instigator  of 
the  crime  complained  of;  whose  first  meature 
.would,  undoubtedly,  be  the  concealment  of  the  real 
perpetrators — ^probably  the  boldest  and  most  valua- 
ble  warriors  of  his  tribe — and  the  murder  of  a  fev 
useless  or  obnoxious  slaves  as  a  subetitote.  It 
would  be  equally  absurd  to  employ  a  party  of  tea- 
men, to  explore  the  woods  and  fastnesses  of  as 
unknown  island,  constantly  exposed  to  be  cot  off 
by  treachery  j  in  the  hope  of  their  being  able  to 
recognise,  among  thousands  of  tattooed  and  paiota^ 
savages,  a  few  individuals  never  seen  bat  oooe 
before,  and  then  in  the  confusion  of  adeadly  scufla> 
And  yety'^few  commanding  officers  would  nave  iW 
firmness  to  use  the  only  dfectoal  means  of  psoith- 
ment ;  and  to  inflict  the  horrors  of  war  upoa  ft 
community  of  suppliant  and  defenceless  savagca* 
all  «f  whom  possibly  might  be  wholly  inoooest  of 
the  oflfence  committed. 

Fortunately  for  the  ends  of  justice,  no  nok 
difficulty  arose  in  the  present  case.    The  isbabil- 
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ftnis  of  Malolo-^long  renowned  and  dreaded  among 
their  peighburs,  for  their  warlike  and  piratical 
propenaitiea — liad  an  overweening  opinion  of  their 
own  Dowers,  and  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
formidable  weapona  of  civilized  warfare.  It  waa 
■oon  found  that  their  chiefs,  so  hr  from  entertain- 
io^  any  wiah  to  excolpate  themaeWea,  or  to  offer 
redreae,  were  busily  employed  in  preparing  to 
receive  the  American  detachment  with,  open  defi- 
ance. This  conduct  clearly  left  Captain  Wilkes 
no  alternative;  and  the  brig,  tender,  and  boats, 
afler  burying  their  murdered  companions,  with  all 
the  honors  of  war,  upon  a  small  desert  island  be- 
tween Malolo  and  Vitilevu,  proceeded  to  inflict 
•ignal  punishment  upon  the  guilty  tribe. 

The  island  of  Malolo  contained  two  towns  or 
Tillages ;  one  named  Sualib,  on  the  southern  coast, 
and  the  other  named  Arro,  on  the  northern.  The 
brig  was  anchored  off  the  south-eastern  end  of  the 
telaod,  and  near  the  former  place.  Four  of  the 
boats,  commanded  by  Captain  Wilkes,  and  accom^ 
panied  by  the  tender,  then  proceeded  to  Arro; 
while  the  remainder,  under  Captain  Riogold  of 
tbe  Porpoise,  landed  at  Snalib.  The  former  divis- 
ion took  possession  of  the  town,  and  entirely  de- 
etioyed  it,  without  the  slightest  opposition;  the 
warriors  having  all  intrenched  themselves  in  a 
certain  citadel  or  stockade  at  Sualib,  which  was 
eonsidered  as  the  perfection  of  Feejee  military 
architecture;  and  had  the  reputation  of  being 
absolutely  impregnable.  In  thu  stronghold,  the 
natives  defended  themselves  for  some  tiine  with 
considerable  spirit ;  but  at  length,  the  huts  being 
aet  on  Are  by  rockets,  and  the  garrison  having 
austained  considerable  loss  by  musketry,  the  assail- 
ants entered  the  place  and  found  it  deserted.  Some 
of  the  natives,  who  attempted  to  escape  in  their 
canoes,  were  overtaken  and  captured  by  one  of  the 
boats ;  and  the  rest  took  refuge  among  the  rooks 
and  woods,  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  wbere  their 
women  and  children  had  previoualy  been  concealed. 
Their  total  loss  was  believed  to  have  amounted  to 
fifty-seven  men  killed;  that  of  the  Americans 
being  one  man  mortally,  and  a  few  others  slightly 
wounded. 

On  the  day  aAer  the  engagement,  the  natives 
sent  on  board  the  Porpoise,  to  request  peace  and 
make  offers  of  reconciliation.  But  Captain  Wilkes 
was  too  much  acquainted  with  Feejee  customs  and 
feelings,  and  too  well  aware  of  the  excessive  im- 
poTUnce  attached  by  all  warlike  savages  to  the 
particular  tokens  of  success  or  defeat,  which  may 
constitute  their  point  of  honor,  to  receive  their  svio- 
miBsion  in  so  unceremonious  a  manner.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  American  Indian  considers  it  no 
triomph  to  exterminate  a  hostile  tribe,  unlets  he 
can  carry  off  the  scalps  of  his  victims ;  and  by  a 
fantastic  refinement  of  the  same  kind,  the  Feejee 
islander  never  considers  himself  defeated,  until  he 
has  been  compelled  t«i  do  homage  to  his  enemy,  in 
a  certain  recognised  form.  Upon  this  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  defeat.  Captain  Wilkes  very 
wisely  and  properly  thought  it  neceaaary  to  insist, 
and  it  was  accordingly  performed  upon  the  beach 
near  Snalib,  by  all  the  surviving  chiefs  and  war- 
riors of  the  island. 

With  what  motives,  or  npon  what  arguments, 
the  conduct  of  Captain  Wilkes,  thronphout  this 
lamentable  affair,  has  been,  as  he  himself  informs 
us,  aeeused  as**  cruel,  merciless,  and  tyranni<!kl," 
we  are  unable  to  conjecture.  Assuming — as  surely, 
in  dealing  with  facts  so  notorious,  we  safely  may—* 
that  his  public  account  of  the  matter  is  correct,  we 


are  inclined  to  think  that  further  heaitatien  is 
commencing  hostilities,  would  have  been  nothings 
short  of  unpardonable  weakness,  in  any  man  recog- 
nizinsr  the  lawfulness  of  self-defence ;  and  that, 
hostilities  being  actually  begun,  any  irresolution 
in  continuing  them,  until  the  complete  submission 
of  the  enemy,  would  have  given  the  attempt  the 
character  of  useless  and  Uierefore  unjustifiable 
revenge,  instead  of  necessary  chastisement.  We 
are  to  remember  that  the  question  is  not  whether 
a  civilized  commander  can  afford  to  overlook,  with 
ocmtemptuous  compassion,  an  insult  to  his  national 
flag  ;  or  can  bring  himself,  as  a  Christian,  to  par- 
don the  cruel  murder  of  his  friends.  The  question 
is,  whether  some  fifty  or  sixty  hostile  savage^ 
shall  be  put  to  death,  in  just  and  open  warfare ;  or 
whether  the  crew  of  every  vessel  which  approaches 
their  shores  shall  be  exposed  to  massacre,  untiji 
some  maritime  nation  is  roused  to  the  determina- 
tion of  making  a  terrible  example,  and  the  infatu- 
ated islanders  are  exterminated  to  a  man.  Could 
a  Feejee  chief  be  brought  to  comprehend  the  power 
of  the  countries,  to  whose  commerce  in  the  racifio 
the  incorrigible  piracies  of  his  countrymen  had  for 
so  many  years  been  a  constant  grievance,  he  would 
readily  acknowledge,  that  such  conduct  as  that  of 
Captain  Wilkes  waa  the  truest  humanity;  not 
merely  to  those  who  may  he  exposed  40  future  acts 
of  violence,  but  to  those  who  might  be  tempted  to 
commit  them. 

After  leaving  Malolo,  the  boats  returned  directly 
to  Sandalwood  Bay ;  and  shortly  after,  the  Yin- 
cennes  and  Peacock  got  under  weigh,  and  anchored 
off  Mali — a  small  island  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Vannaleon — in  readiness  to  sail  on  the  9th  of 
August :  they  were  joined  at  this  station  by  the 
Porpoise  and  the  Seagull,  which  had  been  de- 
spatched frem  Mololo  to  revisit  Kantavu,  Levuka. 
and  Ambau.  And  00  the  llth,  the  surveys  and 
other  duties  of  the  squadron  being  complete,  they 
put  to  sea  from  Mali ;  and  to  the  great  delight  of 
all  on  board,  except  the  exiled  Vendovi,  lost  sight 
of  the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  Feejee  srchipelago 
for  the  last  time. 

On  the  34th  September,  the  Vincennes,  having 
parted  company  from  her  eonsorts  on  the  passage, 
reached  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  anchored  in  the 
roada  of  Honolulu,  the  capital  of  the  ialand  of 
Oaho.  The  tender  was  already  at  anchor;  the 
Peacock  arrived  on  the  30th ;  and  the  Porpoise, 
which  had  been  left  behind  to  make  some  addi- 
tional aurveys  in  the  Feejee  group,  on  the  7th  of 
October.  The  king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Ka- 
mebameha  III.,  arrived  at  Honolulu  on  the  S9ib 
of  September,  for  the  express  purpose  of  welcom- 
ing the  American  officers.  He  is  a  young  maii« 
and  his  appearance  and  manners  made  a  very  favor^ 
able  impression  on  Captain  Wilkes*.  His  portrait, 
with  its  doselv  shaven  face,  short  mustache,  and 
well-fitted  uniform,  contrasts  strangely  with  those 
of  his  kinsmen,  the  grim  chiefs  of  Amhao  and 
Rewa;  though  we  are  far  from  certain  that,  ia 
point  of  picturesque  dignity,  the  advantage  is  on 
the  side  of  the  more  civiliaed  Polynesian.  The 
Sandwich  lalanders — or  Kanakas,  aa  they  call  them- 
selves—are, like  the  Tahitians,  reclaimed  and  soft- 
ened by  semi-civilization.  Notwithstanding  the 
stain  left  npon  their  character,  by  the  treacherooa 
murder  of  the  illustrious  voyager  who  first  discov- 
ered their  country,  they  are  in  general  a  barmleaa 
and  well-disposed  race;  and  appear  to  be  more 
trustworthy,  and  to  have  more  regard  for  truth  and 
honesty,  than  the  Uibes  of  the  southern  Padfie. 
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But  they  are  dull,  indolent,  add  timid;  and  it  is 
dear  from  several  incidents  related  by  Captain 
Wilkes,  as  having  occurred  daring  the  subsequent 
ascent  of  Mauna  L>oa,  that  they  retain  all  the  want 
of  Sympathy  for  each  other,  and  all  the  thoughtless 
selfishness  which  forms  so  remarkable  a  feature  in 
the  inert  and  feeble  character  of  the  Polynesian 
mind. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  the  Vincennes  sailed 
from  Honolulu,  and  stood  to  the  south-east ;  on  the 
8th  she  made  the  island  of  Hawaii,  the  largest  of 
the  Sandwich  Isles ;  and  on  the  9th  she  anchored 
in  Hilo  Bay.  The  principal  object  of  her  visit  to 
Hawaii,  was  to  survey  a  large  volcanic  mountain 
named  Mauna  lioa,  whose  summit  is  nearly  14,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  party  em- 
bloyed  in  this  duty  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Wilkes  himself,  and  consisted  of  several  officers 
and  scientific  gentle^nen,  ten  seamen,  and  about 
two  hundred  natives,  who  acted  as  guides  and 
porters.  They  left  the  ship  on  the  14th,  and  en- 
camped for  the  night  beside  a  vast  volcanic  lake  or 
crater,  at  «  place  named  Kilauea,  at  the  south* 
eastern  base  of  Mauna  Loa.  The  17th  was  passed 
in  surveying  ^e  crater  of  Kilauea ;  which  is  an 
oval  pool  or  lake  of  fire,  about  1500  feet  by  1000 
in  diameter,  lying  in  the  centre  of  a  rocky  and 
precipitous  valley  nearly  ten  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. Captain  Wilkes,  who  himself  descended  to 
its  edge,  gives  a  most  appalling  description  of  the 
narrow  escape  experienced  some  da^s  afterwards 
by  one  of  his  party,  who  was  surprised  by  a  sud- 
den rising  of  the  lava,  while  collecting  soeciraens 
within  the  surrounding  descent.  On  the  i8ih  the 
ascent  of  Mauna  Loa  was  commenced ;  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  19th  the  exploring  party  encamped 
at  the  height  of  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Here  they  were  joined  by  fifty  officers  and 
men  from  the  Vincennes,  whose  assistance  it  had 
been  found  necessary  to  procure,  on  account  of  the 
indolence,  insubordination,  and  continual  dis|)utes 
of  the  Kanakas ;  so  that  the  party  now  consisted 
of  nearly  three  hundred  men.  The  90th,  being 
Sunday,  was  passed  in  repose ;  but  on  the  21st  the 
ftseent  was  resumed,  and  they  reached  a  large  cave, 
which  was  subsequently  very  useful  as  a  depot  for 
stores ;  and  a  shelter  for  those  who  became  dis- 
abled by  the  mountain  sickness— from  this  circum- 
stance called  the  Recruiting  Station.  A  lieutenant 
and  a  party  of  men  were  left  at  this  place ;  and  on 
the  22d  the  party  reached  another  encampment, 
afterwards  known  as  the  Flag  Station,  where  a 
party  was  also  left.  At  length,  on  the  24th,  they 
reached  their  last  and  highest  station,  a  point  called 
tty  the  sailors  Pendulum  Peak ;  and  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  crater,  at  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  All  hands  were  employed  in  constructp 
ing  a  camp  upon  this  exposed  point ;  which  was 
at  length  imperfectly  effected  by  building  walls 
with  the  loose  fragments  of  lava,  so  as  to  shelter 
the  tents  from  the  piercing  and  stormy  winds  con- 
tinually blowing.  In  this  dreary  situation,  several 
days  were  pasMd ;  and  on  the  12th  of  January, 
1841,  Captain  Wflkes  ascended  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain — a  point  almost  exactly  oppo- 
mte  to  Pendulum  Peak.  From  this  elevation  he 
measured  the  height  of  the  neighboring  mountain 
•f  Mauna  Kea,  which  he  found  to  be  193  feet 
above  him ;  thus  settling,  in  favor  of  the  latter,  the 
mieslion  of  sapremaey  throughout  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  During  their  long  stay  upon  the  summit 
of  Maana  Loa,  the  whole  of  the  adventurous  party 
were  mora  or  less  affected  by  very  distreasiog 


symptoms  of  indisposition ;  bnt  no  serious  ilheis 
occurred,  nor  did  any  dangerous  aeeident  take 
place,  except  in  the  case  of  a  single  seaman ;  who 
was  left  accidentally  behind,  exhausted, during  the 
ascent  of  a  small  detached  party  from  the  Recniii- 
ing  to  the  Flag  Station,  and  was  not  diseoveied 
until  nearly  frozen  to  death.  On  the  13th  the  party 
broke  up  from  the  encampment  at  Peoditlom 
Peak :  and  on  the  14th,  they  completed  their  de- 
scent, and  reached  the  crater  of  Kilauea. 

Several  weeks  were  passed  in  various  snrvevs 
and  experimenta  at  Kilauea  and  elsewhere  in  toe 
island ;  and  on  the  5th  of  March  the  Tineennes 
sailed  from  Hilo  Bay.  On  the  6th  she  anchored  m 
Lahaina  roads,  off  the  island  of  Maui,  whidi  lies  to 
the  northwest  of  Hawaii,  in  a  line  between  that 
island  and  Oahu.  On  the  17th  she  left  her  anchor- 
age, and  on  the  18th  returned  to  Honolulu.  Oa 
the  23d  she  was  joined  by  the  Porpoise,  which  had 
sailed  on  the  16  th  of  November ;  and  had  sisee 
been  employed  in  making  a  more  accurate  sorvev 
of  the  Paumotu  group  of  islands.  The  Peaoocx 
and  the  Flying-fish  had  left  Honolulu  on  the  2d  of 
December,  ana  were  still  absent.  On  the  5th  of 
April  the  Vincennes  and  Peacock  sailed  from  Ho- 
nolulu for  the  North  American  coast.  On  the  S8ih 
they  arrived  off  the  Columbia  river ;  but  the  wear 
ther  waa  so  unfavorable,  and  the  surf  apon  the  bar 
so  dangerous,  that  they  were  compelled  to  defer 
entering  it.  They  accordingly  proceeded  to  the 
northward,  and  on  the  1st  of  May  entered  the 
straita  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  anchored  in  Fort 
Discovery.  On  the  succeedmg  days  they  eontiassd 
to  advance  into  Admiralty  Inlet,  and  on  the  Uth 
reached  its  extremity,  and  moored  off  Fort  Ni»- 
qually — a  stronghold  erected  to  protect  the  proper* 
ty  of  the  Hudson-Bay  Company. 

From  this  day  until  the  17th  of  June,  their  time 
was  passed  in  various  scientific  experiments  at  Nit- 
qually ;  and  in  expeditions  to  explore  the  neighbor* 
ing  prairies  and  rivers — ^particolariy  the  Columbia 
and  Its  tributaries.  The  Vincennes  and  Porpoite 
then  removed  from  Nisqually  to  New  Duneeoem, 
an  anchorage  within  the  straito  of  San  Juan  de 
Fuca,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  windiog 
creeln  and  inleto  of  the  bay ;  and  while  lying  at 
this  place.  Captain  Wilkes  received  the  dissstrooe 
news  that  the  Peacock,  whose  non-arrival  had  for 
some  time  caused  him  great  anxiety,  had  been 
wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colombia. 

On  the  3d  of  August  the  Vincennes  and  Po^ 
poise  put  to  sea  from  New  Dnngeness,  and  on  the 
6th  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  Uff^ 
they  were  joined  by  the  Flving^fish,  on  boanl 
which  vessel  was  Captain  Hudson,  from  ^hen 
Captain  Wilkes  now  received  the  report  of  the  late 
misfortune. 

It  appeared  that  after  departing  from  Oahu,  ei^t 
montha  previously,  the  Peacock  and  Flyio|r-fi>^ 
had  continued  for  several  weeks  cruising  to  tbe 
southward,  in  search  of  varioua  small  islands  sod 
coral  reefs  which  had  been  reported  to  exist ;  but 
most  of  which  they  were  onauooessfol  in  discover- 
ing. On  the  98th  of  January,  1841,  they  diarov 
ered  an  island,  previously  nnknows,  lying  to  tke 
north  of  the  Samoan  group,  which  Captain  Ho^ 
son  named  Bowdich  Island  ;  and  on  tbe  Otb  o^ 
February  the  Peacock  arrived  off  the  islawi  «f 
Upolu,  and  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Apia  oo  iii 
northern  coast.  On  the  6th  of  March  they  left  ibt 
Samoan  groop,  and  stood  to  the  northwest,  wi  <• 
the  14th  they  made  the  most  southerly  island  of  tbe 
EUice  group.    They  oontinued  their  eottiss  ia  ^ 
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)  direction  for  nearly  two  montha,  daring  which 
they  touched  at  most  of  the  small  islanda 
coinpiiaing  the  EUice  and  Kingsmill  groups.  They 
foand  great  diTersity  of  character  among  the  na- 
tiTea ;  hut  the  generality  appear  to  have  displayed 
the  worst  characteristics  of  the  Polynesian  race ; 
and  on  one  occasion  their  treacherous  ferocity  was 
the  occasion  of  very  serious  mischief.  This  was 
at  Taputeouea,  or  Drummond's  Island ;  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  Kingsmill  group,  and  supposed  to 
contain  about  ten  thousand  inhahitants.  The  na- 
ttves,  who  appeared  a  remarkably  warlike  and 
lerocioos  race,  had  been  repeatedly  guilty  of  insult- 
ing behavior  to  their  visitors ;  and  had  more  than 
once  shown  a  very  suspicious  wish  to  decoy  them 
into  situations  unfavorable  to  defence.  At  length 
one  of  the  Peacock's  seamen,  ^who  had  gone  on 
shore  to  visit  a  town  named  Utiwa,  failed  to  reap- 
pear on  board.  Every  inquiry  was  made  without 
effect,  until  no  doubtremained  of  his  assassination 
by  the  natives.  Captain  Hudson  then  resolved  to 
punish  the  outrage ;  and  on  the  9th  of  March  sent 
on  shore  his  boats,  with  orders  to  destroy  Utiwa. 
They  were  opposed  in  landing  by  a  flotilla  of  ca- 
noes, which  they  dispersed  wiUi  the  loss  of  twelve 
men  killed ;  after  which  they  burned  the  town, 
and  returned  on  board  without  having  been  able  to 
find  any  traces  of  their  unfortunate  shipmate.  We 
have  already  shown  the  necessity  of  prompt  and 
effectual  retaliation  in  all  cases  of  this  sort ;  and 
we  may  add,  that  in  the  present  case  it  was  the  more 
indispensable ;  because  the  natives,  in  their  entire 
ignorance  of  civilized  war,  might  very  easily  have 
been  induced  to  entertain  a  most  dangerous  opinion 
of  their  own  snperiority.  On  the  8th  of  May, 
being  then  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  Captain  Hudson  resolved  to  proceed  at 
once  to  his  rendezvous  in  the  Columbia.  The 
Peacock,  therefore,  altered  her  course  to  the  east- 
ixrard;  and  on  the  17th  of  July,  after  stopping  for 
a  few  days  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  arrived  oS  the 
mouth  of  that  river.  The  bar  at  this  place  is  well 
Icnown  to  be  extremely  dangerous  of  passage ;  nor 
was  there  any  pilot  to  be  procured  at  the  time  of 
the  Peacock ^s  arrival ;  but  Captain  Hudson  being 
considerably  behind  the  time  fixed  for  his  presence,^ 
and  having  with  him  certain  written  instructions 
upon  which  he  considered  himself  justified  in  rely- 
ing, resolved  to  make  the  attempt.  On  the  18th, 
accordingly,  the  Peacock  stood  for  the  shore ;  but, 
though  every  possible  precaution  was  taken  as  she 
approached  it,  she  struck  in  a  very  short  time  upon 
a  shoal,  and  remained  immovably  grounded.  It 
was  soon  found  that  her  situation  was  hopeless ;  on 
the  19th  her  crew  reached  the  land  without  loss, 
thongh  not  without  considerable  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  it^was  found 
that  the  ship  had  gone  to  pieces  in  the  night.  We 
must  not  omit  to  add,  that  Captain  Wilkes  express- 
es himself  perfectly  convinceo  of  the  propriety  of 
Captain  Hudson's  determination  to  attempt  the 
passage  of  the  bar :  and  speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
of  his  conduct  during  the  shipwreck. 

The  loss  of  the  Peacock  made  it  necessary  to 
alter,  in  some  degree,  the  general  plan  of  the  ex- 
pedition. The  Vincennes,  under  Captain  Rin^old, 
was  ^immediately  dispatched  to  San  Francisco ; 
while  Captain  Wilkes,  with  the  Porpoise  and 
tender,  passed  the  bar,  and  anchored  off  the  town 
of  Astoria.  His  first  care  was  to  provide  a  vessel 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Peacock's  crew,  as 
well  as  to  assist  in  the  future  operations  of  the 
•qaadron ;  and  this  he  fortunately  found  means  to 


effect.  An  American  merchant  brig,  then  lying  in 
the  liver,  was  purchased  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment, named  the  *'  Oregon,"  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Hudson.  While  the  necessa- 
ry alterations  in  the  equipment  of  their  new  con- 
sort were  going  on,  the  Porpoise  and  Flying-fish 
f proceeded  to  explore  the  navigable  part  of  the  Co- 
umbia.  They  left  Astoria  on  the  18th  of  August, 
and  ascended  the  river  as  far  aa  Fort  Vancouver ; 
where  they  were  very  hospitably  received  by  the 
officers  of  the  Hudson  s  Bay  Company.  They  re- 
mained at  this  place  from  the  28th  of  August  to 
the  14th  of  September ;  during  which  time  parties 
were  constantly  employed  in  surveying  the  sur- 
rounding country ;  and  on  the  latter  day  they  set 
out  on  their  return  to  Astoria,  where  they  anchored 
on  the  1st  of  October. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  the  weather  being  favora- 
ble, the  Porpoise  and  Oregon  passed  the  bar ;  and 
on  the  10th  they  were  ioined  by  Captain  Wilkes 
with  the  tender.  The  three  vessels  then  stood  to 
the  southward ;  and  arrived  in  San  Francisco  Bay 
on  the  19th,  where  thev  found  the  Vincennes  at 
anchor.  Captain  Ringold,  who  had  arrived  in  the 
bay  on  the  14th  of  August,  had  already  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  exploring  the  Sacramento 
river ;  and  in  a  few  days  evemhing  was  in  readi- 
ness for  the  final  departure  of  the  squadron  from  . 
the  northwest  coast.  On  the  S2d  of  October,  the 
Vincennes,  Porpoise,  Oregon,  and  Flying-fish  left 
harbor,  and  on  the  17th  they  arrived  at  Honolulu. 
On  the  27th  of  November  the  squadron  again  put 
to  sea,  and  took  their  last  leave  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  The  Vincennes  and  Flying-fish  then 
parted  company  from  their  consorts ;  and  standing 
to  the  westward,  entered  the  Sea  of  China,  and 
anchored  in  the  roads  of  Manilla  on  the  13th  of 
January,  1842.  On  the  21st  they  left  Manilla ;  the 
Vincennes,  parting  company  from  the  tender, 
crossed  the  Sooloo  Sea  to  the  southward,  and  on 
the  3d  of  February  anchored  off  the  town  of  Soung, 
which  is  the  capital  of  Sooloo,  a  small  island  lying 
to  the  northeast  of  Borneo. 

The  late  Captain  Basil  Hall  has,  with  his  usual 
vivacity,  described  the  forcible  impressions  which 
the  different  habits  of  different  nations  make  upon 
the  seaman  ;  who,  instead  of  passing  from  one  to 
the  other  by  the  gradual  progress  of  a  land  travel- 
ler, has  nothing  but  the  difference  of  climate  to 
prepare  his  imagination  for  the  change  from  the 
bustle  of  an  English  port  to  the  blooming  solitude 
of  a  tropical  island,  or  to  the  silent  desolation  of 
a  polar  coast.  There  could  scarcely  be  a  stronger 
contrast  between  two  inhabited  regions,  than  be- 
tween the  scenes  at  present  visited  by  the  Vincen- 
nes, and  the  savage  cannibals  of  the  Feejee  Isles, 
or  the  sordid  fishermen  of  the  north-east  coast. 
Manilla  is  a  true  Spanish  colony ;  and  the  colo- 
nists have  introduced  among  the  natives  all  the 
picturesque  and  voluptuous  indolence  of  their 
national  manners.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  our- 
selves in  the  Pacific  Ocean  when  we  read  of  the 
Prado  with  its  groups  of  smoking  or  gambling 
loungers;  of  the  TerhiUa  with  its  guitars,  dances, 
and  lemonade  :  or  of  the  courteous  officials,  with 
their  sonorous  names  and  formal  politeness.  The 
natives  of  Sooloo,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  all 
respects  Asiatics ;  and,  with  their  slender  forma 
and  effeminate  features,  bear  far  greater  resemr 
blance  to  the  Hindoo  than  to  the  Malay  or  Poly- 
nesian race.  It  is  curious  to  recognize,  in  the 
deportment  of  the  petty  despot  of  this  obscure 
island,  the  same  puerile  eagerness  to  display  dig- 
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nity  and  compel  Servility,  which  hu  so  often 
excited  the  surprise  of  European  embassies  at  the 
splendid  courts  of  Delhi  or  Ispahan.  In  other  re- 
spects, these  islanders  seem  to  bear  a  Very  difibr- 
ent  character;  being,  according  to  the  description 
of  Captain  Wilkes,  perfidious  and  cowardly  in 
disposition,  and,  like  most  of  the  natives  of  the 
East  Indian  Archipelagos,  inveterate  pirates. 

On  the  12th  of  February  the  Vincennes  left 
Sooloo,  passed  to  the  westward  of  Borneo,  and 
anchored  on  the  19th  in  the  road  of  Singapore ; 
where  she  found  the  Porpoise,  Oregon,  and  Fly- 
ing-fish. The  place  is  a  perfect  emporium  of 
Eastern  commerce ;  but  its  prevailing  character 
appears  to  be  Chinese ;  and  the  temples,  joss- 
houses,  and  junks  of  the  natives,  are  adorned  with 
all  the  ingenious  deformities  which  characterize 
the  labors  of  that  singular  people.  At  this  place 
the  Flying'fish  was  reported  unseawortby,  and 
was  consequently;  to  the  great  regret  of  the  whole 
squadron,  disposed  of  by  public  sale.  Captain 
Wilkes  expresses  the  natural  regret  of  a  seaman, 
in  parting  with  a  faithful  companion  of  a  long  and 
dangerous  expedition ;  but  the  recollection  of  the 
melancholy  fate  which,  three  years  before,  had 
befallen  the  Seagull,  a  vessel  of  the  same  class 
and  size,  deterred  him  from  making  the  attempt  to 
carry  her  to  the  United  States. 

We  may  now  pass  briefly  over  the  uneventful 
conclusion  of  these  voyages.  On  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary the  Vincennes,  Porpoise,  and  Oregon  sailed 
from  Singapore ;  and  on  the  10th  of  June,  after 
touching  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  St.  Helena, 
the  former  vessel  arrived  in  safety  at  New  York. 


Such  18  the  oniGne — m  itsdf,  no  doubt,  atf 
ficiently  dry  and  oninteresting— of  one  of  <ht 
longest  and  most  laborious  cruises  ever  noder- 
taken.  To  the  unimaginative  reader,  our  btrrea 
list  of  dates  and  localities  will  be  little  more  thaa 
a  detached  table  of  contents ;  only  worth  setting 
down  for  the  practical  purpose  of  saving  htm  some 
trouble  in  exploring  a  voluminous  worS.  Bat,  to 
those  who,  themselves  engaged  in  the  truqinl 
occupations  of  civilized  life,  can  appreciate  the 
courage  required  to  endure  a  lasting  sepantion 
from  its  enjoyments,  we  rather  thmk  tnat  oar 
sketch  will  appear  a  record  of  some  imerest. 
There  is  snreljr  something  striking,  even  in  the 
common-place  simplicity  with  which  eneh  voyagers 
as  Captain  Wilkes  generally  relate  their  adven- 
tures ; — apparently  unoonscions  that,  in  passing 
years  among  dangerous  seas  and  cannibal  island- 
ers, they  have  been  employed  in  any  manner  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  routine  of  their  profeasioa. 
The  patient  zeal  necessary  for  such  an  enterprise, 
is  very  difl^erent  from  the  hardihood  which  we  have 
seen  prompting  some  spirited  young  men  to  serve 
a  campaign  with  Don  Uarlos,  or  to  pass  a  hunting 
season  with  the  Paunee  Indians.  It  differs  ftom 
the  mere  love  of  excitement  and  adventure,  as  the 
courage  of  a  martyr  differs  from  the  conrage  of  a 
soldier  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  many 
a  naval  commander  has  obtained  the  honors  ott 
hero,  by  a  display  of  firmness  and  talents  far  in- 
ferior to  that  <  which  can  only  gain  for  Cantaia 
Wilkes  the  sober  reputation  of  a  judicious  ana  sd* 
entific  voyager. 


Mr.  Haydon  is  exhibiting,  at  the  Egyptian  Hall 
in  Piccadilly,  two  large  pictures  of  the  '*  Banish- 
ment of  Aristides"  and  the  **  Burning  of  Rome  by 
Nero.'*  These  pictures  form  parts  of  a  series  of 
six  designs  with  which  the  painter  proposed  to 
decorate  the  old  house  of  lords  as  many  as  thirty- 
six  years  ago.  In  the  interval,  he  tells  us,  he  has 
laid  his  plan  before  every  minister.  One  remarked 
to  him  he  was  too  young,  a  second  that  his  scheme 
was  early,  a  third  that  it  was  late.  But  he  has 
faith  in  it  still ;  and,  trusting  to  public  sympathy, 
has  resolved  to  paint  the  pictures  planned  so  long 
ago. 

They  are  to  illustrate,  by  scenes  from  ancient 
or  modern  history,  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  the  in- 
justice of  democracy,  the  cruelties  of  despotism, 
the  tyranny  of  revolution,  and  the  blessings  of  jus- 
tice and  of  limited  monarchy.  The  first  two  are 
shown  in  the  pictures  now  exhibited  ;  the  rest  are 
in  rough,  early  sketches  on  the  walls.  We  singled 
out  from  these  latter,  with  a  startling  sense  of  its 
power,  a  rude  design  for  an  execution  during  the 
reign  of  terror. 

In  the  idea  that  history  is  more  appropriate  for 
the  decoration  of  the  houses  of  parliament  than  al- 
legory, poetry,  or  fable,  we  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Haydon.  We  sympathize  not  less  with  that  en- 
thusiasm in  the  higher  aims  of  his  art  which  has 
availed  to  sustain  him  against  every  sort  of  failure, 
opposition,  and  neglect.  And  we  think  that  there 
are  qualities  in  this  picture  of  Aristides  which  show 
how  undeserved  the  failure  and  neglect  have  been. 
The  general  treatment  is  quiet  yet  massive ;  the  ex- 
pression is  various  ;  and  a  dignified  and  powerful 
effect  is  obtained.  We  thought  the  color  raw  and 
objectionable  here  and  there ;  but  the  drawing  is 
broad  and  free,  the  heads  finely  contrasted,  the 


grouping  skilful,  and  the  story,  with  its  strong  al- 
ternations of  feeling,  distinctly  and  most  intel- 
ligibly told.  We  doubt  if  the  artist  has  at  any 
time  excelled  this  work.  What  struck  us  roost  in 
the  *<  Nero"  was  the  effect  of  that  hot  glare  of 
the  conflagration  :  but  we  did  not  admire  Uiat  pic- 
ture. 


An  Interdicted  Tailor. — ^The  following  decree 
has  just  be^en  fulminated  against  a  Cambridge  tailor, 
who  has  involved  himself  in  a  premunire  with  the 
University  authorities.  It  is  signed  by  the  vire- 
chancellor  and  the  heads  of  colleges : — '*  St  John*8 
College  Lodge,  April  11, 1846  :  Whereas  Spencer 
Luke  Nightingale,  tailor  and  robe-maker,  now  re- 
siding in  the  parish  of  Chesterton,  has  been  con- 
victed of  taking  legal  pn>ceedings  against  a  certain 
student  of  the  university,  in  statu  pupillari,  «i(b- 
out  having  given  notice  to  the  tutor  of  the  said 
student,  in  violation  of  a  decree  of  the  vice-chancel- 
lor and  heads  of  colleges,  bearing  date  May  16, 
1844.  It  is  ordered  and  decreed  by  the  vice-chsn- 
oellor  and  the  heads  of  colleges  whose  names  are 
underwritten,  that  no  person  in  statu  pupillaritiaWi 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  contract,  bargain,  buy, 
or  sell,  or  have  any  tradings  or  dealings  whatso- 
ever with  the  said  Spencer  Luke  Nightingale ;  and 
that  if  any  person  in  statu  jmfnUari  shall  presome 
to  disobey  this  decree,  he  shall,  for  his  misdemea* 
nor  and  contumacy,  be  punished  by  suspeosioa, 
rustication,  or  expulsion,  as  tjie  case  shall  appear 
to  the  vice-chancellor  and  the  heads  of  colleies  to 
require.  R.  Tatham,  vice-chancellor;  G.  Nctifle 
Grenville,  W.  French,  J.  Lamb,  Gilbert  Aiwlie, 
Robert  Phdpa,W. 


John  Graham,  W.  Hodgson, 
WheweH,  H.  Philpott.'^ 


OORRESPONDBNOB. 


Worn  tha  National  liiuIHffenc«r. 
CORRBSPONDENCE. 

Paris,  April  7,  1846. 
Tov  had  from  me,  by  the  Liverpool  steamer  of 
the  4th  inataot,  some  account  of  the  remarkable 
exposition  by  the  minister  of  commerce  of  his  uriff 
system  f«>r  France,  and  Sir  Robert  PeeVs  measures 
and  motives.  The  heavy  strictures  of  the  Journal 
des  Debals  were  also  noticed.  Mr.  Cunin  Gridaine 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Great  Britain  had  made 
war  on  China  for  her  commercial  interests,  and 
that  he  repelled  altogether  the  example  of  the 
Peel  cabinet  in  regard  to  free  trade — it  being 
wholly  selfish,  and  adapted  to  her  present  impera- 
tive condition  in  manufkcturing  and  social  policy. 
M.  Guizot  spoke  the  same  sitting ;  but  he  ab- 
stained from  the  subject.  It  is  among  the  anec- 
dotes of  last  week  that  the  minister  of  commerce 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  reserve  of  the  minister  of 
Ibreign  affiiirs,  and  the  animadversion  of  a  journal 
devoted  to  the  latter,  and  usually  the  vehicle  of  the 
royal  sentiments.  He  discussed  with  hb  colleague 
likewise  the  inexpediency  of  leaving  the  manufao- 
turers  and  producers  of  the  country,  who  were  so 
powerful  in  the  electoral  colleges,  grounds  of 
doubt  and  distrust  respecting  the  tariff  sense  of  the 
government.  At  the  same  time  the  king  was 
alarmed  and  displeased  at  the  breach,  on  the  part 
f  if  the  commerce  minister,  of  the  entente  cordiale;  a 
flat  contradiction  having  been  given  to  Sir  Robert 
Pee!*s  repeated  assertions  (quite  positive)  touching 
the  free  trade  propensities  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. His  majesty  insisted  that  M.  Guizot  should 
salve  over  the  affair.  Pressed  on  two  sides  the 
consummate  rhetorician  undertook  it  the  next  after- 
noon, in  the  chamber  of  deputies.  He  paid  a  co- 
pious tribute  to  the  wisdom  and  bravery  of  Sir 
Robert  PeeVs  whole  scheme.  **  All  the  friends 
of  humanity  and  of  social  order  must  wish  him  suc- 
cess ;  a  large  part  of  the  English  strength,  liber- 
ties, and  prosperity  was  due  to  the  territorial  aris- 
tocracy. By  yielding  to  Sir  Robert,  they  would 
not  lose,  but  rather  secure  their  influence.  Be- 
sides, the  premier  did  not  mean  to  surrender  the 
home  market,  blindly  and  implicitly,  to  foreign  com- 
petition. He  was  not  an  apostle  of  unlimited 
free  trade  ;  he  was  merely  a  partisan  of  that  com- 
petition when  duly  limited  and  restrained.  There 
was  no  parity  of  reasoning  in  the  cases  of  Great 
Britain  and  France.  The  latter  suffered  no  injury, 
and  had  nothing,  strictly  to  imitate.*'  M.  Guizot 
then  exhibited,  justly,  the  national,  social,  and 
ministerial  necessities  of  Sir  Robert,  with  a  profu- 
sion of  compliment  and  sympathy.  '*  We,"  he 
added,  "  are,  to  be  sure,  conservatives,  protection- 
ists, in  the  matter  of  home  industry ;  we  mean  to 
maintain  the  conservative  protective  system ;  but  it 
is  our  understanding,  besides,  that  it  shall  be  modi- 
fied, amplified,  suppled,  according  to  the  emergence 
of  the  new  wants,  new  possibilities.  In  suppress- 
ing prohibitions,  in  lowering  tarifl^,  we  have  al- 
ready accomplished  much ;  we  have  advanced  con- 
siderably in  the  path  of  liberal  reform.  We  are, 
however,  restricted  to  more  moderation,  more  pru- 
dence, more  reservation,  than  the  British  mmis- 
ters.  We  must  persevere— go  onward,  whenever 
this  can  be  done  without  danger  for  our  prime 
oraoches  of  industry,  and  with  advantage  for  our 
public  of  consumers  and  our  political  influence  in 
the  world."  M.  Guizot  merely  referred,  vaguely, 
to  what  the  minister  of  commerce  had  uttered  from 
himself.    He  would  not  treat  him  as  the  organ  of 
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the  government  on  the  occasion.  The  entente  cor* 
dude  was  thus  healed.  The  deputy  who  followed 
him  in  the  Tribune  observed  :  **  The  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  it  is  true,  has  not  yet  talked  to  you 
about  the  admission  of  British  products ;  he  is  too 
well  aware  of  the  strong  opposition  he  would  at 
this  time  have  to  encounter  in  his  chamber.  But 
that  idea,  I  greatly  fear,  sprouts  in  his  head,  and 
he  only  defers  the  inculcation  of  it.  We  appre- 
hend him  to  intimate  that  the  branches  of  industry 
now  fostered  must  be  prepared,  one  day  or  other, 
to  cope  with  foreign  rivalry — British  capital, 
machinery,  skill,  and  vital  necessities."  It  is  well 
worth  noting  that  most  of  the  opposition  believe 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  relied  on  private  assurances 
from  M.  Guizot  and  the  king  when  he  ventured  to 
say :  **  The  government  of  France  is  desirous  of 
following  your  example,  but  is  controlled  by  the 
aristocracy  of  manufactures  and  commerce  that 
crowd  the  two  chambers."  I  am  struck  with  the 
impressions  and  terms  of  the  London  .papers  on  the 
two  ministerial  speeches.  The  Morning  Herald^ 
an  oracle  of  the  protectionists,  expresses  itself  as 
follows : 

*'  The  frank  avowal  of  the  miniater  of  commerce 
as  to  the  intentions  of  the  French  government  to 
persist  in  its  protection  policy,  seems  greatly  to 
have  annoyed  the  Journal  de$  DSbats,  and  this 
organ  of  the  French  government  takes  the  minister 
smartly  to  task  for  his  ill-timed  declarations. 
'England  acts  from  selflshness,  ftc;  why,  to  be  . 
sure  she  does,  exclaims  the  Dibats,  and  so  does 
every  country  act  from  calculations  of  self-interest. 
Fie  upon  you  Mr.  Cunin  Gridaine,  for  making  that 
a  fault,  and  offering  it  as  a  reason  against  the  imi- 
tation of  such  conduct.'  Such  is  a  free  translation 
of  the  article  of  the  Dibats,  leaving  out  the  asperi- 
ty of  its  remarks.  The  French  minister  of  com- 
merce went  further ;  he  argued  that  England,  in 
her  anxiety  to  drive  French  and  American  goods 
out  of  all  markets,  was  not  only  abandoning  that 
protective  system  to  which  she  owed  her  prosperi- 
ty, but  was  shifting  the  basis  of  her  government 
from  the  landed  to  the  manufacturing  power — an 
example  against  which  the  minister  warned  his 
country,  oo  radical  a  condemnation  of  a  vicious 
line  of*^  policy  is  by  the  Dibats  treated  as  a  sort  of 
act  of  discourtesy  towards  the  British  cabinet,  and 
this  journal  labors  to  place  the  minister  of  commerce 
in  a  sort  of  isolation.  But  are  these  sentiments 
confined  to  the  minister  in  question  ?  We  opine 
not.  What  minister  protested  against  themt 
Did  M.  Duchatel,  or  M.  Dumon,  or  the  finance 
minister." 

The  same  Herald  the  next  day  remarked  : 

"  From  the  Dibats  we  are  now  enabled  to 
gather  that  M.  Cunin  Gridaine  had  allowed  him- 
self to  go  too  far ;  and  we  suspect  that  M.  Guizot 's 
object  in  referring  to  a  subject  which  could  only 
be  made  to  form  an  episode  in  the  debate  on  the 
Belgian  treaty,  was  to  soften  the  effect  of  his  col- 
leaerue^s  free  dealing  with  the  British  premier." 

The  Herald  was  mute  about  M.  Guizot's  argu- 
ment and  decision  against  the  protectionists.  The 
Morning  Chronicle,  though  a  chief  organ  of  the 
free  trade  party,  was  not  satisfied  with  M.  Guizot, 
inasmuch  as  he  placed  the  cause,  for  Great 
Britain,  on  peculiar  political  and  social  grounds, 
and  distinguished  broadly  between  the  external 
and  internal  circumstances  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  on  the  whole  subject.  The  Chronicle  re- 
marked : 

*' Recollectuig  the  enormoos  duties  raised  in 
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France  on  British  manufactores  of  all  kinds,  as 
well  as  upon  British  iron,  and  the  formidable 
additions  made  within  the  last  few  months  to  the 
tariff  on  many  articles,  it  is  ridiculous  enough  to 
find  M.  Guixot  claiming  for  the  French  govern- 
ment the  merit  of  having  always  acted  on  exactly 
the  same  principles  now  adopted  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  his  plan  of  commercial  reform.  '  M.  Gui- 
zot  inust  think  the  world  excessively  blind  if  he 
imagines  that,  in  the  face  of  the  heaviest  pro- 
hibitory duties  levied  by  any  country  in  Europe, 
he  can  make  it  believe  that  the  principles  of  the 
French  government  are  those  of  free  trade,  with 
moderate  protection.  M.  Guizot's  speech  is  un- 
derstood to  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  the 
anproaching  general  election.  The  electors  are 
almost  all  interested  in  some  branch  of  trade  pro- 
tected by  high  duties,  and  he  is  doubtless  anxious 
to  set  their  minds  at  rest  as  to  the  question  of  the 
continuance  of  the  protection.'' 

M.  Guizot  indicated  the  Belgian  treaty  as  in  the. 
main  a  political  business.  '* If  the  term  of  six 
years  was  allowed  it,  this  guaranty  of  the  fnture 
would  the  more  attach  Belgium  to  France  ;  Prus- 
sia had  been  constantly  and  earnestly  trying  to 
draw  Belgium  to  herself,  the  efforts  of  all  Ger* 
many  had  for  some  time  taken  a  definite,  decided 
character  ;  the  purpose  was  to  render  Antwerp  a 
transit  port,  by  which  a  communication  would  be 
opened  for  Germany  with  the  principal  markets 
abroad.  Germany  had,  for  the  extension  of  her 
trade,  an  advantage  over  France  and  England,  in 
having  no  colonies  to  claim  her  products  with 
privileges.  Belgium  and  Antwerp  were  the  Ger- 
man outlet  for  the  distant  world.  Germany  would 
be  discouraged  by  a  six  years'  bond  between  the 
French  and  the  JQelgians.  French  political  and 
commercial  influence  must  counteract  the  German 
game." 

The  discussions  of  the  deputies,  on  the  2d  inst., 
respecting  French  action  and  ascendency  in 
Greece,  were  deemed  of  high  political  import,  be- 
cause M.  Guizot  admitted  that  the  British  and 
French  cabinets  worked  against  each  other  on  that 
theatre ;  but  they  only  serve  to  demonstrate  the 
miserable  dependence  of  the  Greek  government, 
and  the  knowledge  which  both,  or  all  the  pen- 
tarchy,  possess  of  the  profligate  character  of 
Coletti,  who  is  now  subject  to  the  efficient  French 
Plenipotentiary  at  Athens.  Neither  Greece,  Spain, 
nor  the  Lebanon  will  be  suffered  to  destroy  the 
entente  cordiale.  By  parading  the  consideration  of 
Greek  consequence  and  subserviency  to  French 
general  politics,  the  ministry  have  won  pecuniary 
indulgence  to  the  Greek  government,  which  the 
British  and  Russians  refused.  A  French  million 
of  francs  was  applied  to  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Bank  at  Athens,  and  M.  Guizot  welcomed 
from  the  opposition  member  who  opened  the  dis- 
cussion these  suggestions : 

**  Greece  had  more  resources  than  was  generally 
supposed;  she  possessed  a  fertile  country,  but 
wanted  capital  to  make  it  available.  France  had 
consented  for  the  advantage  of  Greece  a  guaranty 
of  twenty  millions.  There  still  remained  to  issue 
8,500,000  francs  of  the  loan.    Would  it  not  be 


well  done  to  issue  that  sum  for  the  benefit  of  ikaft 
country  t  Would  it  not  be  a  noble  answer  to  the 
demands  of  the  other  two  Poweks?" 

The  chamber  of  peers  were  engaged  in  the  fixst 
days  of  this  month  on  a  bill  respecting  monfiie- 
turers'  marks,  (marques  de  fabnguBy)  which,  it 
properly  framed,  might  have  been  ^sjgnally  bene- 
ficial to  the  commerce  of  France,  and  a  sooiee  of 
satisfaction  and  encouragement  to  all  abroad  iriih 
whom  she  maintains  relations  of  trade.  Seretal 
of  the  peers,  who  possess  a  special  knowledge  of 
the  preparation  of  French  prodocts  for  foreigv 
markets,  were  not  backward  in  pTodainung  and 
reprobating  the  frequency  and  diffusiveness  of 
everv  sort  of  fraud.  Mr.  Fulchiron,  of  Lyons, 
'*  felt  convinced  that  France  would  export  two  or 
three  hundred  millions  of  francs  worth  more  per 
annum,  if  she  could  compass  the  same  high 
character  for  strict  integrity  as  Holland  and  Eng- 
land enjoyed."  Victor  Hugo  argued  that  marks 
—stamps,  some  kind  of  authentication— should  be 
obligatory  for  whatever  manufacturer,  artist,  pro- 
ducer ;  he  loved  freedom  in  every  way  ;  there 
was,  however,  no  true  and  good  freedom  withoni 
responsibility ;  he,  therefore,  would  impose  the 
obUgatian  of  stamps.  Philosopher  Cousin  ooo- 
tended  stoutly  for  the  optional  system ;  be  was 
ingenious  and  plausible  in  his  reasoning ;  exco^ 
tated  fine  phrases  about  human  liberty  ia  all 
spheres  and  operations,  and  seemed  to  deli^bt 
himself  in  the  superiority  of  his  elocution  over  that 
of  the  pedantic  and  conceited  poet.  A  biU,  on  the 
optional  plan,  of  twenty-three  articles,  with  strin- 
gent clauses  to  prevent  and  punish  counterfeits, 
passed  the  chamber  of  peers. 

Two  very  earnest  and  animated  debates  have 
occurred  in  the  other  house  on  various  heads  of 
the  freedom  of  religious  worship,  preachinfr. 
proselytizing,  and  the  hawking  of  tracts.  I  nose 
be  content  to  enclose  abstracts.  The  legislatitm 
and  practice  of  license  and  restraint  and  protection 
of  the  different  Christian  denominations  from  each 
other's  outrages,  would  be  consistent  at  least  if 
professors  in  the  college  of  France  could  not  lec- 
ture habitually  against  all  Christianity;  if  the 
whole  body  of  teachers  in  the  university  were  not 
semi-infidels,  and  the  press  did  not  teem  with  irre- 
ligious as  well  as  obscene  works. 
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To  Si^er  and  be  Strang.    By  £.  Jans  Cats. 
Boar&ig  Out.    A  Domestic  Tale. 
Peers  and  Parvenues.    By  Mas.  Gorb. 
Commander  of  Malta.    By  Eugene  Sue. 
Female  Minister. 
Continuations  of  the  Wandering  Jew ;  Skaksftare^ 

and  the  IQuminated  Bible^  which  is  nesny  fia* 

ished. 


Messrs.  William  Taylor  &  Co.  have 
Modem  Standard  Drama,  Vol.  S. 
Wieland;  or  the  Transformation, 


The  Wife.    By  T.  S.  Arthur.    Femt  &  Co. 
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Ftam  the  Unitad  Swica  Magariwi 
A    MIDDLB  WATCH   OFF  THE  GAFB  OF  GOOD 
HOPE. 

Wb  were  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on 
our  homeward  voyage  from  China,  one  rough 
stormy  night — a  fearful  night — I  waa  a  young 
stirring?  youth  then,  yet  that  night  ia  vividly  in»- 
preased  on  my  memory  to  this  day.  1  happened 
to  have  the  middle  watch  upon  deck ;  while  swing- 
ing in  my  cot,  I  heard  the  bell  strike  eight,  and 
shortly  after,  the  boatswain's  call  piped  the  watch 
— ^rigged  in  my  pea-coat  and  tarpauhng  hat,  I  soon 
mounted  the  quarter-deck,  read  the  log  state,  re- 
ceived the  course,  relieved  the  officer  upon  watch, 
and  lit  my  cigar  at  the  binnacle.  We  were  spank- 
ing away  under  close-reefed  maintopsail  and  fore- 
sail, at  about  eleven  knots  an  hour,  with  the  wind 
off  the  quarter  ;  the  night  was  black  as  ink — now 
and  then  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  the  swell  run- 
ning high,  but  our  craft  bein^  light,  went  cleverly 
along — rolling  and  dipping  hke  a  duck  over  each 
successive  wave,  which  lashed,  roared,  and  burst 
under  our  quarters,  while  the  surf  it  left  in  the 
ship's  wake,  shone  as  if  with  a  thousand  moons 
and  stars,  caused  perhaps  by  the  quantity  of 
whale-spawn  which  at  that  time  abounded,  and 
which  were  brought  into  brilliant  atmospheric 
light  by  the  ship  and  the  gale. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  watch,  the  breeze  fresh- 
ened, and  I  began  to  fear  that  we  should  be 
obliged  to  heave  to,  for  she  steered  extremely  wild ; 
we  had  two  sharp  fellows  at  the  wheel,  but  to  be 
certain,  I  took  the  weather*wheel  myself.  A  few 
minutes  a(ler«  I  soon  discovered  that  tlie  fault  was 
not  theirs — I  could  steer  no  better — every  now 
and  then,  she  cave  a  yaw  in  spite  of  me,  and  the 
helm  was  hard-up  and  hard-down,  while  occa- 
sionally she  threatened  to  pitch  us  over  the 
wheel. 

I  had  just  reinsuted  the  former  helmsman  when 
the  bell  struck  four,  and  a  Swede,  named  Jackson, 
came  aft  to  relieve  the  helm ;  he  was  the  beat 
steersman  on  board,  and  indeed,  I  may  say,  the 
beet  I  ever  saw.  I  at  once  indulged  the  hope 
that  he  might  still  be  able  to  hold  on  our  course. 

"  Now,  Jackson,"  said  I,  *'  now,  do  your  best, 
and  if  she  steers  with  you,  you  shall  have  a 
hearty  glass  out  of  my  case,  when  you  come  be- 
low.'^ 

"  Pll  have  no  grog,  sir,"  said  Jackson,  taking 
hold  of  the  wheel,  "I  wish  it  waa  all  over- 
board." 

Scarce  half  a  minute  elapsed,  when,  to  my 
astonishment,  he  had  brought  the  ship  to  a  small 
helm,  and  instead  of  wearing,  tearing,  and  foaming 
in  all  directions,  aye,  and  shipping  seas  too,  she 
went  along  with  him  as  quietly  and  gently  as  a 
iamb,  as  smooth  and  dry  as  a  duck  in  a  mill- 
pond. 

**  Let  go  the  helm,"  said  he  to  the  lad  at  the 
wheel,  **  I  donH  require  you ;"  and  with  two 
spokes  each  way,  he  held  her  in  the  most  com- 
plete control. 

<(0!"  said  I,  *<  Jackson,  if  yon  don't  require 
him,  yon  can  let  him  go  forward." 

"  Not  so,  sir,  if  yoa  please,  it  may  save  my 
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relief  a  jawinjff,  and  some  of  my  messmates  think 
the  worse  of  me  because  I  steer  better  than 
them !" 

<*  Ah  well !  I  understand,  Jackson,  nevertheless, 
let  him  go  forward,  and  I  '11  give  you  a  heave  if 
required."  Not  that  I  felt  unwilling  to  gratify  his 
good  feeling,  but  I  longed  for  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  a  private  conversation  with  him.  Allow  me 
now  to  inform  my  reader,  that  Jackson  was  a  man 
I  liked,  a  perfect  Swede  ;  he  was  quiet,  sober, 
mild,  but  obstinately  firm;  he  had  received  a 
superior  education.  One  of  the  mids  told  roe,  one 
day,  that  he  asked  him  for  the  loan  of  a  Virgil, 
which  the  mid  had  been  reading  upon  deck,  and 
read  and  translated  a  page  of  it  with  ease,  and 
afterwards,  often  chalked  out  and  explained  to  him 
some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  Euclid  upon 
the  hencoops,  during  the  moon-light  watches,  to 
the  no  small  annoyance  of  the  boatswain,  who 
seemed  to  look  upon  the  chalkings  as  some  kind 
of  black  art,  simply  because  he  could  not  compre- 
hend them. 

From  witnessing  such  intellectual  pursuits  from 
time  to  time,  my  friend,  the  mid's  curiosity  was 
roused ;  he  tried  every  scheme  to  discover  Jack- 
son's history,  but  in  vain,  Jackson  kept  his  own 
secret.  The  mid,  however,  told  me,  that  he  had 
some  reason  to  suspect  that  Jackson  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  Swedish  navy,  and  had  to  ''  cut"  on 
account  of  a  duel  about  a  young  lady,  the  object 
of  his  early  affections,  and  was  obliged  to  enter  as 
a  foremast  man  on  board  of  an  E^igiish  man-of- 
war,  trusting  to  the  hopes  of  being  able  eventually 
to  distinguish  himself. 

As  soon  as  the  helmsman  had  gone  forward, 
'<  Jackson,"  said  I,  '*  how  came  you  into  that 
scrape  last  Saturday  night — it  was  so  unlike 
you?" 

''  Ah  sir,  I  shall  tell  you  the  truth.  I  had  my 
skull  fractured  not  far  from  this  spot." 

<'  Land,  ho  V^  was  the  cry  forward  by  the  look- 
out, off  the  lee  bow.  *'is  it  high,"  was  my 
return.  *•  Yes,  Sir ! "  "  Then  all 's  right,"  said 
L     **  Steaoy  she  goes,  Jackson." 

**Ib  it  the  island  of  Trustin  di  Acunah?"  said 
he. 

*'  It  is,  Jackson." 

**  A  sad  place  it  has  been  to  me,  sir." 

«  But  go  on  with  your  story,  Jackson." 

"  Well,  sir,  on  that  island  1  had  my  skull  frac- 
tured ;  ever  since  then,  when  I  take  more  than  a 
single  glass  of  grog,  I  become  raving  mad — " 

At  this  moment  our  captain  came  upon  oec!:, 
and  pacing  the  quarter-deck,  looked  wistfully  at 
the  land,  for  I  had  sent  a  midshipman  to  call  him. 
This  of  course  stopped  Jackson's  story,  in  which, 
I  confess,  I  felt  strangely  and  deeply  interested. 
We  passed  the  land  within  a  few  hundred  yards, 
and  although  the  moon  had  risen,  we  could  discern 
nothing  but  the  dark  loom  of  a  hill  and  peak.  The 
island  of  Trustin  di  Acunah  lies  considerably  to 
the  south  and  west  of  the  Cape,  and  seldom  neared 
by  ships  on  their  homeward  voyage ;  we  had  been 
driven  down  upon  it  by  the  united  efforts  of  an 
easterly  current,  and  a  strong  north-wester,  both 
of  which  are  well  known  to  abound  off  the  Cape 
ofStormSf  or  th«  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    I  wish* 
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particnlarly  to  state  these  facts,  in  order  to  prevent 
a  saperstitioiis  reader  from  supposing  that  this 
gale,  together  with  another,  hereafter  to  be  de- 
scribed, were  judgments  upon  the  head  of  poor 
Jackson ;  in  fact  I  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
reasoning  myself  out  of  this  impression  ;  in  the 
course  of  life  we  meet  with  singular  occurrences, 
which  more  or  less  haunt  our  after  years.  But  to 
paooeed.  The  captain  soon  went  below ;  I  sta- 
tioned myself  once  more  upon  the  weather  side  af 
the  binnacle,  lit  another  cigar,  and  told  Jackson  to 
go  on  with  his  yam. 

"  I  had,  sir,  as  I  told  yon,  my  skull  fractured 
when  cast  away  upon  that  rock,"  pointing  his 
finger  to  the  island  of  Trustin  di  Acunah.  **  Alas ! 
I  took  two  glasses  of  grog  upon  the  Saturday 
night-— the  deceitful  beverage  drove  me  mad ;  I 
was  forever  disgraced,  flogged  at  the  gangway  of 
a  merchant-man.  What  a  degradation  to  the  son 
of  a  gentlemaa !  I  have  been  and  served  four- 
teen yeaxs  in  his  majesty's  service ;  I  never 
dishonored  that  flag,  1  never  felt  debased  till 
now." 

'*  Pshaw!  nonsense,"  said  I,  "  an  old  man-of- 
war's-man  down-hearted  !  sailors  were  never  in- 
tended to  be  sentimentalists — leave  broken  hearts 
to  milk-sops  on  the  shore.  Come,  cheer  up,  and 
go  on  with  youryam  ;  how  were  you  cast  away 

•  on  the  island  of  Trustin  di  Acunah  t" 

With  a    manly  and    interesting    gaae,  while 
:  slightly  passing  his  handkerchief  over  his  fore- 
head, he  said^ — 
"  When  I  was  captain  of  the  fore-top  on  board 

•  of  his  majesty's  sloop  of  war,  the  Seahorse  ;  we 
were  then  cruising  between  St.  Helena  and  the 
island  of  Trustin  di  Acunah,  for  you  must  under- 

.  stand  that  during  the  war,  a  sloop  of  war  ship's 

•  company  was  stationed  near  the  island,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  French  from  making  a  rendezvous  of 
It,  for  the  desirable  end  of  cutting  off  our  East 
Indiamen  as  they  doubled  the  Cape.  One  day  some 
of  us  were  on  shore  with  our  first  lieutenant,  when 
returning  from  the  fort,  we  passed  the  huts  of  four 
Dutchmen,  who  had  been  cast  upon  the  island 
some  years  before,  and  having  diligently  culti- 
vated a  small  spot  of  grdi^nd,  refused  to  quit  the 
island  when  taken  possession  of  by  the  English. 
*  What,'  inquired  Lieut.  T — ,  *  what  is  in  the 
casks  standing  by  the  doors  of  these  huts  V  Two 
of  our  lads  ran  up,  and  canting  one  of  them,  cried 
that  it  was  oil.  '  Oil !'  exclaimed  the  lieutenant, 
'  what  can  the  old  Dutch  lubbers  do  with  oil  ? 
manhandle  them,  my  lads,  they  will  bring  you  a 
hundred  weight  of  tobacco  at  St^  Helena!'  At 
the  word,  four  of  us  quickly  bundled  the  two  casks 
of  oil  into  the  pinnace,  and  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  we  had  them  stowed  away  in  the  hold  of  the 
Seahorse.  I  afterwards  learned  that  this  oil  had 
been  collected  by  these  Dutchmen  from  the  seals 
and  sea-lions,  which  they  captured  on  the  island, 
and  thus  they  bartered  it,  together  with  the  skins 
of  these  animals,  and  potatoes  of  their  own  tilling, 
in  exchange  for  eatables  and  clothing,  with  the 
South  Seamen,  who  periodically  touched  there. 
On  the  day  we  landed,  they  were  at  a  distant  part 
of  the  island,  in  pursuit  of  the  above  animals,  and 
consequently  did  not  see  us.  The  same  evening 
we  set  sail  for  St.  Helena,  and  afler  a  fine  passage 
of  twelve  days,  wc  anchored  safely  in  James  Town 
Roads.  While  lying  there,  Lieut.  T —  had  the 
casks  landed,  and  sold  them  to  old  Solomon,  the 
Jew ;  the  Jew  sent  us  off  a  hundred  weight  of 
tobacco,  and  new  kids  and  platters  for  the  mess. 


from  the  proceeds  of  the  oil.  lieot.  T—  wu  s 
fine  fellow,  the  poor  roan's  friend,  beloved  byifcw 
crew,  as  brave  as  Hector,  and  as  good  a  seaiBMi 
as  ever  cracked  a  biscuit !  We  were  all  pleased 
with  the  spoils,  and  after  watering  and  taking  on 
board  some  provisions  for  the  gazrison,  we  weighed 
anchor  and  set  sail  once  more  for  the  ishnd  of 
Trustin  di  Acunah.  About  three  weeks  after  oar 
starting,  we  came  in  nght  of  the  island.  It  was 
then  the  beginning  of  Jane,  the  oonmcnoeBcei  of 
their  winter,  but  the  weather  was  clear  and  fair, 
with  a  fine  south-westerly  wind,  which,  to  all 
appearance,  promised  to  last  for  some  time.  As 
soon  as  a  signal  for  a  sail  in  sight  was  hoisted  at 
the  fort,  the  old  man,  whose  oil  we  had  ukeo, 
hastened  to  the  shore  and  inquired  the  name  of  oar 
ship^he  was  answered  that  it  was  his  majesty's 
sloop  the  Seahorse.  '  Thank  God  !'  he  exelaiiBed. 
*  my  prayer  has  been  heard,  and  I  die  happy.'  He 
returned  home,  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and  in 
less  than  half  an  hour,  he  was  no  more. 

''Our  vessel  soon  made  the  land,  and  cast 
anchor  in  the  bay.  The  sails  were  scarcely  bent, 
when  the  wind  chopped  round  and  freshened,  a 
black  cloud  was  seen  rising  in  that  qiarter  witb 
great  rapidity,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  enaii- 
ting,  at  short  intervals,  forked  andcolnmned  light- 
ning into  the  sea ;  so  quickly  did  it  rise,  that  m 
about  ten  minutes  it  covered  half  of  the  borison, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  heavy  swell  running  fr 
the  north-west  greatly  increased.  With  all  hm 
we  took  two  reefs  m  our  topsails,  shpped  the 
chain,  and  endeavored  to  beat  out  of  the  Iny,  but 
every  effort  proved  vain,  for  the  squall  soon  boiBt 
upon  us,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  lower  onr 
topsails,  the  swell  at  the  same  time  beating  us  to 
leeward.  Ailer  three  or  four  tacks,  we  saw  that 
every  exertion  to  clear  the  headland  would  be 
fruitless,  and  we  were  compelled  to  come  to,  with 
one  sheet  anchor ;  when  our  chain  was  out,  we 
were  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore.  In  Icea 
than  half  an  hour  the  gale  increased  to  a  horri- 
cane,  the  sea  rising  in  proportion — in  no  part  of 
the  world  do&s  it  run  higher — ^it  has  there  tbe 
whole  sweep  of  the  Atlantic,  open  and  unchecked 
from  the  Brazils,  with  deep  wster  close  to  the 
island  ;  the  long  heavy  swells  break  in  reality  more 
like  mountains  than  waves,  and  go  by  the  name 
of  *  rollers'  during  the  winter  season.  Our  skip 
could  not  long  stand  such  a  sea  ;  she  gave  thfce 
dreadful  plunges,  the  sea  going  right  over  her, 
and  at  each,  we  never  expected  that  she  could 
rise  again  ;  the  carpenter  was  sent  forward  to  cat 
the  cable,  for  they  could  not  unshackle  it,  and 
such  was  the  strain  upon  the  chain,  that  with  one 
blow  from  his  axe,  it  snapped  asunder.  We  had 
just  time  to  get  the  vessel  before  the  wind,  when  a 
tremendous  roller  lifted  and  dashed  her  on  a  rock, 
her  bow  sticking  fast  within  thirty  yards  of  the 
beach  ;  our  foremast,  mizenmast,  and  bowspnt 
went  by  the  board,  and  the  main  topmast  by  the 
cap ;  at  the  stroke  the  decks  were  swept,  bul- 
wark, boats  and  spars  washed  away,  and  so  (ar  as 
I  recollect,  all  hands,  excepting  twelve,  who,  with 
myself,  were  hanging  on  by  the  mainstay — the 
rest  were  hurried  into  the  deep ;  when  the  wave 
retired,  the  wreck  stuck  fast,  during  the  short 
awful  interval  before  the  second  roller  came. 
Among  the  cries  of  despair  I  heard  a  young  noble- 
man, who  was  one  of  our  midshipmen,  cry  ont 
from  the  stay  above  me—-'  A  thousand  poands  to 
the  man  who  will  swim  ashore  with  me  !'  While 
the  words  escaped  his  lips,  another  sea  stmck  ber» 
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drove  in  her  stern,  borst  up  her  deck,  tore  her 
from  the  rock,  and  dashed  her  to  atoms  upon  the 
beafch,  and  when  it  rolled  back  its  destructive 
Mraters,  left  a  hundred  and  twenty  mangled,  life- 
leas  bodies  strewed  among^  the  surf  upon  the  shore. 
It  ^ivas  at  that  time  my  skull  was  fractured.  When 
I  regained  my  senses,  I  found  myself  lyinjjr  in  the 
hut  of  the  Dutchman  from  whom  we  had  taken  the 
oil,  toi^ether  with  three  others,  all  who  had 
reached  the  shore  aliTe,  the  Dutchman's  dead 
body  lyin^  in  a  corner  beside  us." 

HThus  ended  Jackson's  narrative,  without  one 
aingrte  comment,  but  from  the  serious  tone  he  pre- 
served throughout,  it  was  obvious  that  he  believed 
the  shipwreck  to  be  a  judgment  from  Him,  who  is 
the  avenger  of  the  poor,  and  who,  though  hand 
loins  in  hand,  knows  how  to  humble  the  oppressor. 
"From  the  fact  of  the  fracture  of  his  skull,  I 
could  not  fur  one  moment  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
narration. 


From  the  United  Service  MagBxine. 
A    PRIVATE   soldier's   ACCOUNT   OF   THE 
WALCHEREN  EXPEDITION. 

ArrcR  the  disastrous  retreat  to  Corunna,  the 
Rifles  were  reduced  to  a  sickly  skeleton,  if  I  may 
so  term  it.  Out  of  perhaps  nine  hundred  of  as  ac- 
tive and  fine  fellows  as  ever  held  a  weapon  in  the 
field  of  an  enemy's  country,  we  paraded  some  three 
hundred  weak  and  crest-fallen  invalids. 

I  myself  stood  the  third  man  in  my  own  compa- 
ny, which  was  reduced  from  near  a  hundred  men 
to  but  three.  Indeed,  I  think  we  had  scarce  a  com- 
pany on  parade  stronger  than  ten  or  twelve  men,  at 
the  first  parade.  After  a  few  parades,  however, 
out  companies  gradually  were  augmented,  (by 
those  of  the  sick  who  recovered,)  but  many  of 
those  who  did  not  sink  in  hospital,  were  never 
more  of  much  service  as  soldiers. 

'l*he  captain  of  my  company  was  sick,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Hill  commanded  the  three  men  who  an- 
swered for  No.  4  on  this  occasion. 

I  remember  he  smiled  when  he  looked  at  me. 
*'  Harris,''  he  said,  *'  you  look  the  best  man  here, 
this  morning.  You  seem  to  have  got  over  this 
iiiisinpss  well." 

•*  Yes,  sir,"  I  said,  "  thank  God  I  feel  pretty 
stout  again  now,  which  is  more  than  many  can 
say." 

Both  battalions  of  the  Rifles  had  been  in  that  re- 
treat. The  first  battalion  lay  at  Colchester  at  this 
lime.  Ours,  (the  second,)  was  quartered  at  Hythe. 
Colonel  Beckwith  commanded  the  first,  and  Colo- 
n'M  Wade  the  second.  I  remember  the  forty-third 
and  fifty-second  rejjiraents  paraded  with  our  battal- 
iim  on  this  occasion  at  Hythe,  and  both  having 
been  with  us  on  the  Corunna  retreat,  cut  as  poor  a 
figure  as  we  ourselves  did. 

After  a  while,  some  of  the  strongest  and  smart- 
est of  our  men  were  picked  out  to  go  on  the  re- 
cruiting service,  and  gather  men  from  the  militia 
re^ments  to  fill  up  our  ranks.  I  myself  started 
off  with  Lieut.  Pratt,  Serjeant-Major  Adams,  and 
William  Brotherwood,*  the  latter  of  whom  was 

*  These  three  brave  fellows  were  killed  by  a  cannon- 
ball  at  Vittoria.  As  they  were  creeping  from  their  cover 
to  try  and  shoot  one  of  the  French  generals  who  was  much 
expcKsed,  the  enemy  pointed  a  gun  at  them  and  succeeded 
in  sweeping  down  all  three  as  they  crawled  along.  The 
shot  was  remarked  as  eztraoidinary ;  and  well  remem- 
bered. 


afterwards  killed  atYittoriaby  a  cannon-ball,  which 
at  the  same  moment  ended  Patrick  Mahon  and 
Lieut.  Hopwood. 

I  was  a  shoemaker  in  the  corps,  and  had  twenty 
pounds  in  my  pocket  which* I  had  saved  itp.  With 
this  money  I  hired  a  gig,  and  the  serieant-major 
and  myself  cut  a  very  smart  figure.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty was,  that  neither  of  us  knew  how  to  drive 
very  well,  consequently  we  overturned  the  gig 
on  the  first  day,  before  we  got  half-way  on  our 
journey,  and  the  shafts  being  broken  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  it  behind  us  in  a  small  village, 
midway  Hythe  and  Rye,  and  take  to  our  legs,  as 
was  more  soldier-like  and  seemly.  We  reached 
Rye  the  first  night,  and  I  recollect  that  I  succeeded 
in  getting  the  first  recruit  there,  a  strong,  able- 
bodied  chimney-sweep,  named  John  Lee.  This 
fellow  (whose  appearance  I  was  struck  with  as  he 
sat  in  the  taproom  of  the  Red  Lion  on  that  night, 
together  with  a  little  boy  as  black  and  sooty  as 
himself)  offered  to  enlist  the  moment  I  entered  the 
room,  and  I  took  him  at  his  word,  and  immediately 
called  for  the  serjeant-major  for  approval. 

•*  There 's  nothing  against  my  being  a  soldier," 
said  the  sweep,  "  but  my  black  face ;  I  'm  strong, 
active,  and  healthy,  and  able  to  lick  the  best  man 
in  this  room." 

'*  Damn  your  black  face,"  said  the  serjeant-ma- 
jor;  "  the  Rifles  can't  be  too  dark :  you  're  a  strong 
rascal,  and  if  you  mean  it,  we  '11  take  you  to  the 
doctor  to-morrow  and  make  a  giniril  of  you  the 
next  day."  So  we  had  the  sweep  that  night  into 
a  large  tub  of  water,  and  scoured  him  outside,  and 
filled  him  with  punch  inside,  and  made  a  rifleman 
of  him. 

The  serjeant-major,  however,  on  this  night,  sus- 
pected from  his  countenance,  what  after u-ards 
turned  out  to  be  the  case,  that  Lee  was  rather  a 
slippery  fellow,  and  might  repent.  So  after  filling 
him  drunk,  he  said  to  me — ''  Harris,  you  have 
caught  this  bird,  and  you  must  keep  him  fast. 
You  must  both  sleep  to-night  handcuffed  together 
in  the  same  bed,  or  he  w3l  escape  us ;"  which  I 
actually  did,  and  the  next  morning  retraced  my 
steps  with  him  to  Hythe,  to  be  passed  by  the  doctor 
of  our  regiment. 

After  rejoining  Serjeant-Major  Adams  at  Rye, 
we  started  off  for  Hastings  in  Sussex,  and  on  our 
way  we  heard  of  the  East  Kent  militia  at  Lydd  ; 
so  we  stopped  there  about  an  hour  to  display  our- 
selves before  them,  and  try  if  we  could  coax  a  few 
of  them  into  the  Rifles.  We  strutted  up  and  down 
before  their  ranks  arm  and  arm,  and  made  no  small 
sensation  amongst  them.  When  on  the  recruiting 
service  in  those  days,  men  were  accustomed  to 
make  as  gallant  a  show  as  they  could,  and  nccord- 
in^ly  we  had  both  smartened  ourselves  up  a  trife. 
The  serjeant-major  was  quite  a  beau,  in  his  way  ; 
he  had  a  sling  belt  to  his  sword  like  a  field  officer, 
a  tremendous  green  feather  in  his  cap,  a  flaring 
sash,  his  whistle  and  powder-flask  displayed,  an 
oflloer's  pelisse  over  one  shoulder,  and  a  double  al- 
lowance of  ribbons  in  his  cap ;  whilst  I  myself  M^as 
also  as  smart  as  I  dared  appear,  with  my  rifle  slung 
at  my  shoulder. 

In  this  guise  we  made  as  much  of  ourselves  as 
if  we  had  both  been  generals,  and,  as  I  sa^*,  cre- 
ated quite  a  sensation,  the  militia-mcn  cheering  us 
as  we  passed  up  and  down,  till  they  were  called  to 
order  by  the  officers. 

The  permission  to  volunteer  was  not  then  given 
to  the  East  Kent,  although  it  came  o«t  a  few  days 
afterwards,  and  we  persuaded  many  men.  during 
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the  hour  we  figured  before  them,  that  the  rifles 
were  the  only  boys  fit  for  them  to  join. 

After  looking  up  the  East  Kent,  >ve  reached 
Hastings  that  same  night,  where  we  found  that  the 
volunteering  of  the  £eicester  militia  (who  were 
quartered  there)  had  commenced,  and  that  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  men  and  two  ofiicers  had 
given  their  names  to  the  7th  Fusileers,  and  these, 
Adams  and  I  determined  to  make  change  their 
mind  in  our  favor  if  we  cou]d. 

The  appearance  of  our  rifle  uniform,  and  a  little 
of  Serjeant  Adams'*  blarney,  so  took  the  fancies 
of  the  volunteers,  that  we  got  every  one  of  them 
for  the  rifle  corps,  and  both  ofiicers  f  into  the  bar- 
gain. We  worked  hard  in  this  business.  I  may 
say  that  for  three  days  and  nights  we  kept  up  the 
dance  and  the  drunken  riot.  Every  volunteer  got 
ten  guineas  bounty,  which,  except  the  two  kept 
back  for  necessaries,  they  spent  in  every  sort  of 
excess,  till  all  was  gone.  Then  came  the  reac- 
tion. The  drooping  spirits,  the  grief  at  parting 
with  old  comrades,  sweet-hearts,  and  wives,  for  the 
uncertain  fate  of  war.  And  then  came  on  the 
jeers  of  the  old  soldier ;  the  laughter  of  Adams, 
and  myself,  and  comrades,  and  our  attempts  to  give 
a  fillip  to  their  spirits  as  we  marched  them  oflTfrom 
the  friends  they  were  never  to  look  upon  again ; 
and,  as  we  termed  it,  **  shove  them  on  to  fflary''^ — 
a  glory  they  were  not  long  in  achieving,  as  out  of 
the  hundred  and  fifty  Leicestershire,  which  we  en- 
listed in  Hastings,  scarce  one  man,  I  should  say, 
who  served,  but  could  have  shown  at  the  yearns 
end  some  token  of  the  fields  he  had  fought  in  ;  very 
rainy  found  a  grave,  and  some  returned  to  Hythe 
with  the  loss  of  their  limbs. 

I  remember  the  story  of  many  of  these  men's 
lives ;  one  in  particular  named  Demon,  who, I  my- 
self enlisted  rrom  the  J^icester  militia,  is  not  a 
little  curious.  Demon  was  a  smart  and  very  active 
man,  and  serving  as  corporal  in  the  light  company 
of  the  Leicestershire  when  I  persuaded  him  to  join 
our  corps,  where  he  was  immediately  made  a  Ser- 
jeant in  the  3d  battalion,  then  just  forming;  and 
from  which  he  eventually  rose  to  be  a  commis- 
sioned oflliccr  in  one  of  our  line  regiments,  but 
whose  number  I  cannot  now  remember.  The 
cause  which  led  to  Demon's  merits  being  first  no- 
ticed was  not  a  little  curious,  being  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  race. 

It  happened  that  at  Shoreham  CliflT,  (soon  after 
ho  joined,)  a  race  was  got  up  among  some  Kentish 
men,  who  were  noted  for  their  swiftness,  and  one 
of  them  who  hnd  beaten  his  companions,  challenged 
any  soldier  in  the  Rifles  to  run  against  him  for  two 
hundred  pounds.     The  sura  was  large,  and  the 

*.The  history  of  Serjeaiit-Major  Adams  is  somewhat 
singular.  I  was  his  t^eat  friend  at  this  time,  and  he 
can^ded  some  part  of  it  to  me.  He  had  hceti  a  croppy, 
(a  rebel,)  and  had  fousrht  at  Vinegar  Hill.  When  the 
rebels  were  defeated  ho  escaped,  and  lived  some  time  in 
the  wilds  of  Caoemara.  He  afterwards  thought  it  best 
to  enlist  in  the  Dorieg;il  militia,  and  then  volunteered  to 
the  Rifles.  Here  he  soon  rose  (whilst  in  Spain)  to  the 
rank  of  serjcant.  During  the  retreat  to  Corunna,  Ser- 
jeant-Major Crosby  failed,  and  Crawfurd  promoted  Ad- 
ams in  his  place.  At  St.  Sebastian  he  was  noticed  by 
Greneml  Graham  for  his  bravery  with  the  forlorn  hope, 
and  a  commission  was  given  fkim\  and  he  afterwards 
joined  a  regiment  in  Gibraltar,  where  he  was  made  adju- 
tant. He  then  went  to  America,  where  he  served  with 
credit  till  death.  I  believe  I  was  the  only  man  in  the 
regiment  who  knew  of  his  having  been  a  rebel, and  I  kept 
the  secret  faithfully  till  his  death. 

t  The  names  of  u'iebd  two  officers  were  Chapman  and 
Freere,  and  I  beneve  they  are  living  now. 


runner  was  of  so  much  celebrity,  that  althoogk  «« 
had  some  active  young  fellows  amongst  os,  not  om 
seemed  inclined  to  take  the  chance,  either  offieea 
or  men,  till  at  len^  Demon  stepped  fcnth  lod  nid 
he  would  run  agamst  this  Kentish  boaster,  or  say 
man  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  fight  him  after- 
wards into  the  bargain,  if  any  one  eonld  be  foonl 
to  make  up  the  money.  Upon  this  ao  officer  nb- 
scribed  the  money,  and  the  race  was  airaoged. 

The  affair  made  quite  a  sensation,  and  the  iohib- 
itants  of  the  difierent  villages  for  miles  imond 
flocked  to  see  the  sport ;  besides  which  the  men 
from  difl^rent  regiments  in  the  neighborhood,  in- 
fantrv,  cavalry,  and  artillery  also  were  much  niier- 
ested,  and  managed  to  be  present,  which  caused 
the  scene  to  be  a  very  gay  one.  In  short,  the  race 
commenced,  and  the  odds  were  much  against  the 
soldier  at  starting,  as  he  was  a  much  less  man  thu 
the  other,  and  did  not  at  all  look  like  the  winner. 
He,  however,  kept  well  up  with  his  antagooiit, 
and  the  aflkir  seemed  likely  to  end  in  a  dead  heat, 
which  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  case,  bat 
Demon,  when  close  upon  the  winning-post,  gave 
one  tremendous  spring  forward„and  won  it  by  his 
bodv*s  length. 

This  race,  in  short,  led  on  to  notice  and  promo- 
tion. General  Mackenzie  was  in  command  of  the 
garrison  at  Hythe.  He  was  present,  and  vas 
highly  delightCKl  at  the  rifleman  beating  the  bump- 
kin, and  saw  that  the  winner  was  the  very  cut 
of  a  soldier,  and  in  short  that  Demon  was  a  verr 
smart  fellow,  so  that  eventually  the  news  of  the 
race  reached  the  first  battalion  then  fightisg  is 
Spain.  Sir  Andrew  Barnard,  as  far  as  I  ncoQed 
from  hearsay,  at  the  time,  was  in  oommand  of  the 
Rifles  in  Spain  at  that  moment ;  and,  as  I  now  re- 
member the  story,  either  he  or  some  other  oflker 
of  high  rank,  upon  being  told  of  the  circomstaace, 
remarked  that,  as  Demon  was  such  a  snsart  runoer 
in  England,  there  was  very  good  ground  for  a  rifle- 
man to  use  his  legs  on  out  there.  He  was  yooid- 
ingly  ordered  out  with  the  next  draft  to  that  cooo- 
try,  where  he  so  much  distinguished  himself  that 
he  obtained  hiis  conomission,  as  I  have  before  mea- 
tioned. 

I  could  give  many  more  anecdotes  connected 
with  the  recruiting  at  this  time  for  the  three  battal- 
ions of  rifles,  but  the  above  will  sufliee ;  and  sooo 
afler  the  incident  I  have  narrated  above,  (onr  con- 
panies  being  full  of  youn|r  and  active  meo,)  ve 
started  off  with  the  expedition,  then  just  formed, 
for  Walcheren.  I  could  not  help  feeling,  when  ve 
paraded,  that  I  stood  enranked  for  this  first  expe* 
dition,  eomparatively  anoongst  strangers,  since,  is 
the  company  I  belonged  to,  not  a  sing^  mao,  ex* 
cept  James  Brooks,  whom  I  have  before  aamcd. 
then  paraded  with  me,  who  had  been  a  fellow  com- 
rade in  the  fields  of  Portugal  and  Spain.  I  feic 
also  the  loss  of  my  old  captain,  (Leech,)  whom  I 
much  loved  and  respected,  and  who  left  the  seeobd 
battalion  at  that  time  to  be  promoted  in  the  first 
When  I  heard  of  this  change,  I  stepped  from  the 
ranks  and  oflered  to  exchange  into  the  first,  bst 
Lieut.  Hill,  who  was  oresent,  hinted  to  Captaia 
Hart  (my  new  commanding  officer)  not  to  let  oe 
go,  as  if  he  did  he  would  perhaps  repent  it.  I  wiO 
not  say  here  what  the  lieutenant  then  said  of  oe, 
but  he  persuaded  Captun  Hart  to  keep  me,  as  my 
character  had  been  so  good  in  the  former  caai- 
paign ;  and  accordingly  I  reoiained  in  the  second 
battalion,  and  started  on  the  Walcfaereo  expedi- 
tion. 

IVom  Hythe  to  Deal  was  one  daj*8  tnaich;  iod 
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I  remember  looking  along  the  road  at  the  fine  ap- 
pearance the  different  regiments  made  as  we 
marched  along.  It  was  as  fine  an  expedition  as 
ever  I  looked  at,  and  the  anny  seemed  to  stretch, 
as  I  regarded  them,  the  whole  distance  before  us 
to  Dover. 

At  Deal,  the  Rifles  embarked  in  the  Superb,  a  74, 
and  a  terrible  outcry  there  was  among  the  women 
upon  the  beach  on  the  embarkation ;  for  the  ill 
consequences  of  having  too  many  women  amongst 
us  had  been  so  apparent  in  our  former  campaign 
and  retreat,  that  the  allowance  of  wives  was  con- 
siderably curtailed  on  this  occasion,  and  the  dis- 
traction of  the  poor  creatures  parting  with  their 
husbands  was  quite  heart-rending ;  some  of  them 
clinging  to  the  men  so  resolutely,  that  the  officers 
were  obliged  to  give  orders  to  have  them  separated 
by  force.  In  &ct,  even  after  we  were  in  the  boats 
and  fairly  pushed  off,  the  screaming  and  howling 
of  their  rarewells  rang  in  our  ears  far  out  at  sea. 

The  weather  being  fair,  and  the  fleet  having  a 
grand  and  imposing  appearance,  many  spectators 
(even  from  London)  came  to  look  at  us  as  wo  lay 
in  the  Downs,  and  we  set  sail  (I  think  on  lae  third 
day  from  our  emSarkation)  in  three  divisions. 

A  fiiir  wind  soon  carried  us  off  Flushing,  where 
one  part  of  the  expedition  disembarked  ;  the  other 
made  for  South  develand,  among  which  latter  I 
myself  was^  The  Sye  companies  of  Rifles  imme- 
diately occupied  a  very  pretty  village,  with  rows 
of  trees  on  either  side  its  principal  street,  where 
we  had  plenty  of  leisure  to  listen  to  the  sound  of 
the  cannonading  going  on  amongst  the  companies 
we  had  left  at  Flushing. 

The  appearance  of  the  country  (such  as  it  was) 
was  extremely  pleasant,  and  for  a  few  days  the 
men  enjoyed  themselves  much.  But  at  the  expira- 
tion of  (I  think)  less  time  than  a  week,  an  awful 
visitation  suddenly  came  upon  us.  The  first  I  ob- 
served of  it  was  one  day  as  I  sat  in  my  billet,  when 
I  beheld  whole  parties  of  our  riflemen  in  the  street 
fih.'iking  with  a  sort  of  ague,  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  could  hardly  walk ;  strong  and  fine  young 
men,  who  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  the  service, 
seemed  suddenly  reduced  in  strength  to  infants, 
finable  to  stand  upright— so  great  a  shaking  had 
ef>ixed  upon  their  whole  bodies  from  head  to  heel. 
The  company  I  belonp^ed  to  was  quartered  in  a 
hnrn,  and  I  quickly  perceived  that  hardly  a  man 
there  had  stomach  for  the  bread  that  was  served 
out  to  them,  or  even  to  taste  their  srrog,  although 
each  man  had  an  allowance  of  half-a-pint  of  gin 
per  day.  In  fact,  I  should  say,  about  three  weeks 
from  the  day  we  landed,  I  and  two  other  men  were 
the  only  individuals  who  could  stand  upon  our  legs. 
They  lay  groaning  in  rows  in  the  barn,  amongst 
the  heaps  of  lumpy  black  bread  they  were  unable 
to  eat. 

This  awful  spectacle  considerably  ajarmed  the 
officers,*  who  were  also  many  of  them  attacked. 
The  naval  doctors  came  on  shore  to  assist  the  regi- 
mental surgeons,  who,  indeed,  had  more  upon  their 
hands  than  they  could  manage ;  Dr.  Ridgeway,  of 
the  Rifles,  and  his  assistant  having  nearly  five  hun- 
dred patients  prostrate  at  the  Fame  moment.  In 
short,  except  myself  and  three  or  four  others,  the 
whole  concern  was  completely  floored. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  which  consider- 
ably confounded  the  doctors,  orders  were  issued 

*  Ixird  Chatham  (as  is  well  known}  commanded  this 
expedition,  and  Marshal  Beresford  had  command  of  that 
part  of  it  which  occupied  the  island  of  South  Beveland  at 
ttistlme. 


(since  all  hopes  of  getting  the  men  upon  their  legs 
seemed  gone)  to  embark  them  as  fast  as  possible, 
which  was  accordingly  done  with  some  little  diffi- 
culty. The  poor  fellows  made  every  effort  to  gvi 
on  board.  Those  who  were  a  trifle  better  than 
others  crawled  to  the  boats ;  many  supported  each 
other ;  and  many  were  carried  helpless  as  infants. 

At  Flushing  matters  were  not  much  better,  e>- 
cept  that  there  the  soldiers  had  a  smart  skirmisli 
with  their  enemies  before  the  fever  and  ague 
attacked  them.  On  shipboard  the  aspect  of  affairs 
did  not  mend ;  the  men  beginning  to  die  so  luM 
that  they  committed  ten  or  twelve  to  the  deep  in 
one  day. 

It  was  itrther  extraordinary  that  myself,  and 
Brooks,  and  a  man  named  Bowley,who  had  all  three 
been  at  Coruuna,  were  at  this  moment  unattacked 
by  the  disease,  and  notwithstanding  the  awful  ap- 
pearance of  the  pest-ship  we  were  in,  I  myself  liad 
little  fear  of  the  disease.  I  thought  myself  m 
hardened  that  it  could  not  touch  me.  It  happened, 
however,  that  I  stood  sentinel  (men  being  scarce) 
over  the  hatchway,  and  Brooks,  who  was  always 
a  jolly  and  jeering  companion  (even  in  the  very 
jaws  of  death)  came  past  me,  and  offered  me  a 
lump  of  pudding,  it  being  pudding-day  on  board. 
At  that  moment  I  felt  struck  with  a  deadly  faiut- 
ness,  shook  all  over  like  an  aspen,  and  my  teeth 
chattered  in  my  head,  so  that  I  could  hardly  hold 
my  rifle. 

Brooks  looked  at  me  a  moment,  with  the  pudding 
in  his  hand,  which  he  saw  I  could  not  take. 
**  Hallo,"  he  said,  **  why  Harris,  old  boy,  i/ou  aro 
not  going  to  begin,  are  yout" 

I  felt  unable  to  answer  him,  but  only  muttered 
out  as  I  trembled,  "For  God's  sake  get  me  re- 
lieved. Brooks!" 

*'  Damme,"  said  Brooks,  <*  it 's  all  up  with 
Harris !  You  're  catched  hold  of  at  last,  old  chap." 

In  fact  I  was  soon  sprawling  upon  the  forecastle, 
amongst  many  others,  in  a  miserable  state,  our 
heads  upon  our  knapsacks,  and  our  great  coats 
over  us.  In  this  state  the  doctors,  during  our  short 
voyage,  were  fully  employed  ;  pails  of  bark  were 
carried  amongst  us  and  given  to  the  men  in  horn 
tumblers,  and  thus  we  arrived  at  Dover. 

As  I  lay  on  the  deck,  I  looked  up  at  that  splen- 
did castle  in  the  distance.  It  was  identified  with 
old  England,  and  many  a  languid  ^ye  was  cheered 
by  its  flight.  Men  naturally  love  to  die  upon  their 
native  land,  and  I  felt  I  could  now  do  so  content- 
edly !  Nay,  I  have  that  fmwning  English  fortress 
in  mv  eye,  at  this  moment,  as  I  then  beheld  it. 
The  Warwickshire  militia  were  at  that  time  quar- 
tered at  Dover.  They  came  to  assist  .in  disem- 
barkingf  us,  and  were  obliged  to  lift  many  of  us  out 
of  the  boats  like  sacks  of  flour.  If  any  of  those 
militiamen  remain  alive,  they  will  not  easily  forget 
that  piece  of  duty;  for  I  never  beheld  men  more 
moved  than  they  were  at  our  helpless  state.  Many 
died  at  Dover  and  numbers  in  Deal ;  whilst  those 
who  had  somewhat  rallied  on  getting  from  the  land 
of  pestilence,  were  paraded  in  order  to  get  them 
on  to  their  old  quarters  at  Hythe. 

I  remember  that  the  43d  and  52d  regiments  (all 
that  were  able)  marched  with  us  this  day  to  Hythe ; 
but  I  am  afraid  we  did  not  (any  of  us)  cut  much 
of  a  figure  on  the  road.  In  fact,  such  was  the 
shaking  fever  we  felt  that  we  were  left  pretty 
much  to  our  own  discretion  to  (ret  toour  j<niniey*s 
end  in  the  best  manner  we  could.  Many,  indeed, 
would  never  have  got  into  barracks  w  ithout  assist- 
ance.   In  short,  when  I  sat  dou  n  exhausted  by  the 
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road-siJe  several  times  during  the  march,  and 
looked  at  the  men,  I  thought  it  hore  in  some  de- 
cree a  similitude  to  the  Corunna  retreat ;  so  awfully 
had  disease  floored  the  strength  of  the  whole  turn- 
out. 

The  hospital  at  Hythe  heing  filled  with  the 
sick,  the  barracks  became  a  hospital,  and  as 
deaths  ensued,  and  thinned  the  wards,  the  men 
were  continually  removed,  making  a  progress 
from  barrack  to  hospital,  and  from  hospital  to 
the  grave.  The  ward  of  the  hospital,  in  which  I 
myself  was,  accommodated  eleven  men,  and  I  saw, 
from  my  bed  in  the  corner  where  I  lay,  this  ward 
refilled  ten  times,  the  former  patients  being  all 
carried  out  to  the  grave.  I  had  been  gradually 
removed'  as  the  men  died,  until  I  was  shoved  up 
into  a  corner  of  the  ward,  where  I  lay  and  had 
plenty  of  leisure  to  observe  my  comrades  in  mis- 
fortune, and  witness  their  end.  Some  I  beheld 
die  quietly,  and  others  were  seized  in  various 
ways.  Many  got  out  of  bed  in  a  shivering  deliri- 
um, and  died  upon  the  floor  in  the  night-time. 

Having  been  a  shoemaker  in  the  Rifles,  1  had 
saved  during  my  service  near  two  hundred  pounds, 
which  I  had  in  the  bank  at  Hythe  at  this  time,  so 
that  J  was  enabled  to  procure  extra  wine  and 
other  nourishinsr  things,  and  often  gave  my  com- 
panions in  misfortune  a  treat  also ;  and  .this  I 
think  enabled  my  iron  constitution  to  keep  death 
so  long  at  bay. 

I  saw  one  or  two  of  my  old  Peninsular  com- 
rades, and  whom  I  had  often  seen  fighting  bravely 
in  the  field,  die  in  this  hospital  in  a  miserable  con- 
dition, their  bodies  being  swollen  up  like  barrels. 

Everything  was  done  for  us  that  skill  could 
devise,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  and 
attention  of  Dr.  Rid^eway  towards  us.  Hot  baths 
were  brought  into  the  hospital,  and  many  a  man 
died  whilst  in  the  bath,  and  was  taken  out  dead. 

I  remember  hearing,  as  I  lay  sick,  that  the 
firing  over  the  graves  of  our  comrades  was  dis^ 
pensed  with,  the  men  died  so  fast;  and  when  I 
got  out,  and  went  to  the  churchyard  to  look  upon 
the  graves  of  my  comrades,  I  saw  them  lying  in 
two  lines  there.  As  they  in  life  had  been  en- 
ranked,  so  they  lay  also  ranked  in  death. 

The  medical  men  made  every  effort  to  try  and 
trace  the  immediate  cause  of  this  mortality  amongst 
us ;  and  almost  all  the  men  were  examined  afier 
death ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail,  as  nothing  could 
nrresi  the  prog-ress  of  the  malady  after  it  had 
reached  a  certain  heitfht.  The  doctor,  1  heard, 
generally  attributed  the  deaths,  in  most  cases,  to 
enlargement  of  the  spleen,  as  almost  all  were 
swollen  and  diseased  in  that  part.  I  myself  was 
dreadfully  enlarged  in  the  side,  an((  for  many  years 
afterwards  carried  **  an  extra  paunch.** 

As  soon  as  the  prospect  began  to  brighten,  and 
the  men  to  recover  a  little,  we  managed  to  muster 
outside  the  hospital,  some  three  hundred  of  us 
parading  there  morning  and  Evening,  for  the  bene- 
fit 'of  fresh  air ;  and  medicine  was  served  out  to  us 
as  we  stood  enranked,  the  hospital  orderlies  pass- 
ing along  the  ranks,  and  (giving  each  man  his 
dose  from  large  jufrs  which  they  carried. 

As  we  got  better  an  order  arrived  to  furnish 
two  companies  of  the  second  battalion,  and  two 
companies  of  the  third  battalion,  of  Rifles,  for 
Spain,  as  they  were  much  wanted  there.  Accord- 
ingly an  inspection  took  place,  and  two  hundred 
men  were  picked  out,  all  of  whom  were  most 
Bnxious  to  go.  1  myself  was  rejected  at  that  time, 
as  unfit,  which  I  much  regretted.     However,  on 


making  application,  after  a  few  days,  I  was  a^ 
cepted,  principally  on  the  recommmidaiiOQ  of 
Lieut.  Cochrane,  who  much  wished  for  me ;  aid 
I  accordingly  once  more  started  for  foreign  seniee. 

From  Hythe  to  Portsmouth,  where  we  were  to 
embark,  was  eight  days*  march  ;  but  the  veir  fist 
dav  found  out  some  of  the  Walcheren  lads,  i  my- 
self was  assisted  that  night  to  my  bOlet,  the  ague 
having  again  seized  me,  and  on  the  third  day  vag- 
ons  were  obliged  to  be  hired  to  get  us  ak>og  the 
road .  As  we  proceeded  some  of  those  men  who  had 
relapsed  died  on  the  road,  and  were  buried  in  dif- 
ferent places  we  passed  through.  At  Chiebester, 
I  recollect,  a  man  was  taken  out  of  the  wagon  io 
which  1  myself  lay,  who  had  died  beside  me ;  aod 
at  that  place  he  was  buried. 

At  rortsmouth  I  remained  one  night,  billeted 
with  my  fellow-travellers  at  the  Dolphin.  Here  I 
was  visited  by  an  uncle  who  resided  in  the  lovo : 
and  who  was  much  shocked  at  seeing  me  so  nodi 
reduced,  concludinff  it  was  impossible  I  could  sur- 
vive many  days.  Such  was  the  shocking  state  «e 
were  again  reduced  to.  The  next  morning  ^mog- 
wagoub  were  procured  for  us,  and  we  were  test 
back  to  Hilsea  barracks  for  the*  benefit  of  medical 
advice ;  and  I  took  a  farewell  of  my  uncle,  expect- 
ing never  to  see  him  again.  Such,  however,  vat 
not  to  be  the  case,  as,  out  of  the  thirtv-nioe  n£e- 
men  who  went  into  Hilsea  H^pital,  I  alone  sur- 
vived. 

It  may  seem  to  my  readers  extraordinary  that  I 
should  twice  be  the  survivor  of  so  many  of  my 
comrades.  I  can  only,  therefore,  refer  them  ti> 
the  medical  men  who  attended  us,  if  they  yet  Uve, 
and  whose  names  were.  Dr.  Ridgeway,  of  the 
Rifles,  and  Dr.  Frazer,  who  at  that  time  waa  the 
surgeon  at  Hilsea. 

Whilst  we  lay  sick  at  Hilsea  Hospital  I  nusi 
not  forget  to  mention  an  act  of  great  kindness  asd 
humanity  which  was  performed  towards  the  sol* 
diery.  Lady  Grey,  who,  I  believe,  was  the  wife 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Portsmouth  Dockyard  ai 
this  time,  was  so  much  struck  with  the  state  of  the 
suflerers,  that  she  sent  one  morning  two  cam 
loaded  with  warm  clothing  for  them ;  giving  to 
each  man,  of  whatsoever  regiment,  who  had  beea. 
at  Walcheren,  two  pairs  of  flannel  drawers  aa/ 
two  flannel  waistcoats.  This  circumstance  m 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  men;  and  many, hke 
myself,  have  never  forgotten  it. 

Afler  this,  heing  the  only  rifleman  lef\  at  Hilsea, 
Lieut.  Bardell  made  application  to  the  general  for 
leave  for  me  to  go  into  Dorsetshire  to  see  my 
friends,  which  was  granted  ;  but  the  doctor  shook 
his  head,  doubting  I  should  ever  be  able  to  'under- 
take the  journey.  In  about  a  week,  however,  I 
considered  myself  fit  to  undertake  the  jouney ; 
and,  accordingly,  a  non-commissioned  officer  of 
one  of  the  line  regiments  put  me  into  a  Salisburr 
coach.  A  lady  aod  gentleman  were  my  ft^llov* 
passengers  inside,  and  we  started  about  four 
o'clock.  They  seemed  not  much  to  relish  the  look 
of  a  sick  soldier  in  such  close  quarters ;  aod,  ac- 
cordingly, wc  had  hardly  cleared  the  town  of  Goo- 
port  l^fore  I  gave  them  a  dreadftil  frigbi-  la 
short,  I  was  attacked  all  at  once  with  one  of  the 
periodica]  ague-fits,  and  shook  io  so  desrente  < 
degree  that  they  were  both  horror-«trock,  ao^ 
almost  inclined  to  keep  me  company.  The  ImIt 
thought  that  both  herself  and  husband  were  vM. 
and  would  certainly  catch  the  oomplaint ;  espre^ 
ing  herself  as  most  unhappy  in  having  bepio 
their  journey  on  that  day.    These  fits  go&exiHj 
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lasted  ftn  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  then  came  on  a 
tranung  feyer,  during  which  I  called  for  water  at 
«Tery  place  where  Uie  coach  stopped.  In  fiict, 
coacmman,  guard,  and  paasengen,  outside  and  in, 
by  no  means  liked  it,  and  expected  eveiy  minute 
that  I  should  die  in  the  coach. 

*'  Here 's  a  nice  go,"  said  the  coachman,  as  he 
stopped  at  a  place  <^Ied  Whit  church,  *'  catch  me 
ever  taking  up  a  sick  soldier  again  if  I  can  help  it. 
This  here  poor  devil 's  going  to  make  a  die  of  it  in 
my  coach.'' 

It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  I  had  personally  offend- 
ed the  burly  coachman,  for  he  made  an  oration  at 
every  pl^tce  he  stopped  at,  and  sent  all  the  helpers 
and  idlere  to  look  at  me,  as  I  sat  in  his  coach,  till 
at  last  I  was  obliged  to  beg  of  him  not  to  do  so. 

I  had  two  attacks  of  this  sort  during  the  night, 
and  was  so  bad  that  I  myself  thought,  with  the 
coachman,  that  I  should  never  get  out  of  the  vehi- 
cle alive ;  and  never,  I  should  think,  had  passen- 
gers so  unpleasant  a  journey  as  the  lady  and  gen- 
tleman I  travelled  with. 

At  length,  early  in  the  morning,  the  coach 
stopped  at  a  village  one  mile  from  my  father's  res- 
idence, which  was  on  the  estate  of  the  present 
Marquis  of  Anglesey.  I  had  left  my  father's  cot- 
tage quite  a  boy,  and  although  I  knew  the  landlord 
of  the  little  inn  where  the  coach  stopped,  and  sev- 
eral other  persons  I  saw  there,  none  knew  me ;  so 
I  made  myself  known  as  well  as  I  could,  for  I 
was  terribly  exhausted,  and  the  landlord  immedi- 
ately got  four  men  to  carry  me  home. 

My  father  was  much  moved  at  beholding  me  re- 
turn IB  BO  miserable  a  plight,  as  was  also  my  step- 
mother and  my  brother.  I  remained  with  them 
eight  months,  six  of  which  I  lay  in  a  hopeless  state 
in  bed,  certificates  being  sent  every  month  to 
Hythe,  stating  my  inability  to  move ;  and  during 
which  time  Captain  Hart  sent  four  letters  to  the 
commanding  officer,  desiring  I  might  be  drafted 
out,  if  possible,  to  Spain,  as,  being  a  handicraft,  I 
was  much  wanted  there. 

The  medical  men  round  the  neighborhood  hear- 
ing of  my  state,  many  of  them  came  to  see  me,  in 
order  to  observe  the  nature  of  a  complaint  that  had 
proved  so  deadly  to  our  soldiers. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighth  month,  (being  once 
more  somewhat  recovered,  and  able  to  crawl  about, 
with  the  aid  of  a  stick,  a  few  yards  from  our  cot- 
tage door,)  as  my  mother-in-law  had  once  or  twice 
expressed  herself  burthened  by  this  long  illness,  I 
resolved  to  attempt  to  return  to  my  regiment.  I 
was  therefore  transported  in  a  cart  to  the  King's 
Arms  Inn,  at  Dorchester,  my  body  being  swollen 
up  hard  as  a  barrel,  and  my  limbs  covered  with 
ulcers.  Here  the  surgeons  of  the  9th  and  11th 
dragoons  made  an  examination  of  me,  and  ordered 
ne  into  Dorchester  hospital,  where  I  remained 
seven  weeks ;  and  here  my  case  completely  pu^ed 
the  doctors. 

At  length  Dr.  Burroughs,  on  making  his  rounds, 
caught  sight  of  me  as  I  sat  on  my  b^,  dressed  in 
my  green  uniform. 

**  Hallo !  rifleman,"  he  said,  **  how  came  yon 
here?" 

Being  told,  he  looked  rery  sharply  at  me,  and 
seemed  to  consider. 

*«  Walcheren,"  he  inquired,  '♦  eh?" 

'*  Tea,  sir,"  I  said,  '*  and  it  has  not  done  with 
me  yet" 

'*  Strip,  my  man,"  he  said,  **  and  lay  on  your 
back.  What  have  yon  done  for  him?"  he  asked 
sharply  of  the  doctor. 


The  doctor  told  him. 

"Then  try  him  with  mercury,  sir,"  he  said, 
*'both  externally,  and  intemalli/," 

After  saying  which  in  a  rapid  manner,  he  turned 
as  quickly,  and  proceeded  in  his  rounds  among  the 
rest  of  the  patients. 

I  was  now  salivated  most  desperately,  after 
which  I  got  a  little  better,  and  resolved,  at  all  haz- 
ards, to  try  and  rejoin  my  regiment,  for  I  was  ut- 
terly tired  of  the  hospital  life  I  had  altogether  so 
long  led.  **  For  God's  sake,"  I  said,  "  let  me  go 
and  die  with  m^  own  regiment!" 

With  some  little  difficulty  I  got  leave  to  go,  and 
once  again  started,  at  my  own  expense,  for  Hythe, 
in  Kent,  by  the  coach,  before  doing  so,  however, 
to  my  surprise,  the  medical  man,  who  had  attended 
me  under  my  father's  roof,  brought  me  in  his  bill, 
which  was  a  pretty  good  one,  amounting  to  sixty 
pounds.  I  thought  this  was  pretty  well  for  a  poor 
soldier  to  be  charged.  Having  still,  however, 
enough  left  of  my  savings,  I  paid  it ;  but  I  kept  that 
bill,  and  afterwards  showed  it  to  Dr.  Scott,  of  the 
Rifles,  who  remarked  upon  it  in  these  words :  "  It 
could  not  have  been  higher,  Harris,  if  you  had  been 
a  man  possessing  a  thousand  a  year." 

When  I  made  my  appearance  in  the  barrack- 
square  at  Hythe,  I  whs  Hke  one  risen  from  the 
dead ;  for  I  had  been  so  long  missing  from  amongst 
the  few  I  knew  there,  that!  was  almost  forgotten. 
A  hardy  Scot,  named  McPherson,  was  one  of  the 
first  who  recognized  roe. 

**  Eh,"  he  said,  **  but  here 's  Harris  come  back. 
Why,  I  thooffht,  man,  ye  was  gane  amongst  the 
lave  o'  them,  but  the  divil  will  na  kill  ye,  I  think  !'* 

The  day  after  my  arrival  I  was  once  more  in 
hospital,  and  here  I  remained  under  Dr.  Scott  for 
twenty-eight  weeks ;  such  was  the  Walcheren 
fever,  and  which  to  this  day  I  sometimes  feel  the 
remains  of  in  damp  weather.  From  Hythe  I  was 
sent,  amongst  some  other  invalids,  to  Chelsea. 
Sixty  of  us  marched  together  on  this  occasion, 
without  arms.  Many  had  lost  their  limbs,  which, 
from  wounds,  as  well  as  disease,  had  been  ampu- 
tated ;  and  altogether  we  did  not  make  a  very  for- 
midable appearance,  being  frequently  obliged  to  be 
halted  in  the  road  to  repair  our  strength,  when  the 
whole  turn-out  would  be  seen  sitting  or  sprawling 
at  full  length  by  the  road  side. 

This  march  took  us  ten  days  to  accomplish,  and 
when  we  halted  at  Pimlico,  we  were  pretty  well 
done  up.  We  were  billctted  in  the  different  public 
houses  in  Chelsea.  Amongst  others,  I  lodged  at 
the  Three  Crowns,  close  beside  the  Bun  House. 

I  remember  we  paraded  in  the  Five  Fields,  then 
an  open  space,  but  now  covered  with  elegant  man- 
sions,  and  become  a  part  of  London.  Three  thou- 
sand invalids  mustered  here  every  morning — 9u 
motley  group,  presenting  a  good  picture  of  the  toils 
of  war.  There  was  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  tb» 
blind,  the  sick,  and  the  sorry,  all  in  a  lump.  WkK 
those  who  had  lost  their  limbs,  there  was  not  maeh 
tronble,  as  they  became  pensioners;  but  othna. 
were,  some  of  them,  closely  examined  from  day  to^ 
day  as  to  their  eligibility  for  service.  Amongst  i 
others  I  was  examined  by  Dr.  Lephan. 

**  What  age  are  you,  rifleman!"  he  said. 

"  Thirty-two,  sir,"  I  replied. 

"  What  trade  have  you  been  of?"  he  inqniied. 

"  A  shoemaker,"  I  replied. 

"  Where  have  you  been?"  he  said. 

**In  Denmark,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Walohe-- 
ren,"  I  said;  'Mn  which  latter  place  I  met  the* 
worst  enemy  of  all." 
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"  Never  mind  that,"  he  said,  •*  you  *11  do  yet ; 
and  we  will  have  you  to  a  veteran  battalion." 

Accordingly  I  was  appointed  to  the  8th  veteran 
battalion,  with  others,  and  sent  to  Fort  Cumber- 
land. Here  I  was  appointed  to  Capt.  Cresweirs 
company,  who  had  lost  one  eye,  whilst  in  the  36th 
leffiment,  in  Spain. 

I  was  again  the  only  green  jacket  of  the  lot,  and 
the  officers  assembled  round  me  during  the  first 
muster,  and  asked  me  numerous  questions  about 
my  service  amongst  the  Rifles,  for  we  had  a  great 
reputation  amongst  the  army  at  this  time.  Major 
Caldwell  commanded  the.  battalion  ;  he  had  been 
in  the  5th,  (the  fighting  5th,)  and  had  received  a 
grievous  wound  in  the  iiead.  He  was  a  kind  and 
Boldier-like  man,  but  if  you  put  him  out  of  temper, 
-^ou  would  soon  find  out  that  he  felt  his  wound. 

apt.  Picard  was  there,  too,  and  Capt.  Flaherty, 
and  Lieut.  Moorhead ;  all  of  them  were  more  or 
less  shattered,  whilst  their  men,  although  most  of 
them  were  young,  were  very  good  specimens  of 
war's  alarms.  One,  perhaps,  had  a  tale  to  tell  of 
Salamanca,  where  he  lost  an  eye ;  another  spoke 
of  Badajoz,  where  he  got  six  balls  (in  the  breach) 
at  once  m  his  body.  Many  paraded  with  sticks  in 
their  hands,  and  altogether  it  was  something  of  a 
difierent  sort  of  force  to  the  active  chaps  1  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  serving  amongst.  In  fdct,  I 
much  regretted  my  green  jacket,  and  grieved  at 
being  obUged  to  part  with  it  for  the  red  coat  of  the 
Veterans. 

I  remained  in  the  Veterans  only  four  months,  as 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time  Napoleon  was  sent  to 
Elba.  We  were  then  marched  to  Chelsea,  to  be 
disbanded,  where  we  met  thousands  of  soldiers 
lining  the  streets,  and  lounging  about  before  the 
different  public  houses,  with  every  description  of 
wound  and  casualty  incident  to  modern  warfare. 
There  hobbled  the  dilapidated  light  infantry  man, 
the  heavy  dragoon,  the  hussar,  the  artillery  man,  the 
fusileer,  and  specimens  from  every  regiment  in  the 
service.  The  Irishman,  shouting  and  brandishing 
his  crutch ;  the  English  soldier,  reeling  with  drink ; 
and  the  Soot,  with  grave  and  melancholy  visage,  sit- 
ting on  the  steps  of  the  public  house  amongst  the 
crowd,  listening  to  the  skirl  of  his  comrades'  pipes, 
and  thinking  of  the  blue  hills  'of  his  native  land. 
Such  was  Chelsea  and  Pimlico  in  1814. 

In  about  a  week's  time  |  was  discharged,  and 
received  a  pension  of  sixpence  per  day ;  and  for  the 
first  time  since  I  had  been  a  shepherd  lad  on  Bland- 
ford  Downs,  I  saw  myself  in  plain  clothes,  and 
with  my  liberty  to  go  and  come  where  I  liked. 
Before,  however,  my  pension  became  due,  I  was 
again  called  upon  to  attend,  together  with  others, 
in  consequence  of  the  escape  of  Bonaparte  from 
Elba ;  but  I  was  then  in  so  miserable  a  plight  with 
the  remains  of  the  fever  and  ague,  and  which  still 
attacked  me  every  other  day,  that  I  did  not  answer 
the  call,  by  which  I  lost  my  pension.  And  here  I 
may  perhaps  as  well  mention  a  slight  anecdote  of 
the  great  duke,  as  I  heard  it  related,  more  espe- 
cially as,  slight  as  it  is,  it  shows  the  rapidity  with 
which,  even  in  small  matters,  that  great  man  al- 
ways came  to  a  right  conclusion. 

The  duke,  I  was  told,  observed  in  Spain  that 

:  several  men  who  had  come  out  from  England  after 

Walcheren  were  unable  to  keep  up  on  the  march, 


and  afterwards  completely  failed.  He  inquired  tbe 
reason  of  this,  and  was  told  they  were  mea  wbo 
had  been  on  the  Walcheren  expedition. 

"  Then  never,"  said  the  duke,  *'  lei  another 
man  be  sent  here  who  has  been  at  Walcheien." 

At  Fort  Cumberland  I  remember  anotber  can- 
ous  circumstance,  which  may  perhaps,  in  these 
times,  be  thought  worthy  of  narration. 

Many  of  the  French  prisoners  had  volunteered 
into  the  English  service,  and  were  formed  into  four 
companies,  called  the  Independent  Companies. 
These  men  were  smart-looking  fellows,  and  wore 
a  green  uniform,  something  like  the  Rifles.  Whilst 
I  was  with  the  Veterans  one  of  these  men  desert- 
ed, and  was  re-taken  at  Portsmouth,  and  tried  by 
court-martial  at  Fort  Cumberland.  Besidea  his 
crime  of  desertion  he  had  aggravated  it  by  gross 
insubordination,  and  he  was  accordingly  sentenced 
to  be  flogged.  We  all,  French  and  English,  par- 
aded to  see  the  sentence  carried  into  eflfect,  and  in 
case  of  anything  happening,  and  our  oppoaite 
neighbors,  the  green-jackets,  showing  firot,  the 
Veterans  were  a&  ordered  to  load  with  ball. 

When  the  culprit  heard  the  sentence  read  out  to 
him,  ho  was  a  good  deal  annoyed,  and  begged  that 
he  might  be  shot,  as  would  have  happened  to  him 
in  his  own  country.  Such,  however,  it  was  ex- 
plained to  him,  could  not  be  allowed,  and  he  was 
accordingly  punished.  The  Duke  of  York,  who 
was  then  commander-in-chief,  had  thonght  it  neces- 
sary to  make  this  example,  although  all  of  u 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  hvaa  forgiven. 

Shortly  after  this,  on  Napoleon's  being  s^it  to 
Elba,  these  men  were  all  liberated,  and  sent  home 
to  their  own  country,  with  four  pounds  given  lo 
each  man  ;  and  gloriously  drunk  they  all  were  at 
Portsmouth  the  night  they  embarked. 

The  Veterans  were  very  intimate  and  friendly 
with  these  Frenchmen,  as  they  were  quartered  to- 
gether ;  and  we  were  all  sorry  to  hear  (whether 
true  or  false  I  cannot  say)  that  every  man  of  them, 
on  their  uniforms  betraying  their  having  served  us, 
were  massacred  by  their  fellow-countrymen. 


See-saw. — ^The  mutability  of  afl&irs  in  Spain 
cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  reeent  evenu 
at  Madrid,  and  their  results.  M.  Buschenthal,  the 
banker,  who  was  exiled  from  Madrid  at  twenty-fooi 
hours'  notice  a  fortnight  ago,  having  only  arrived 
there  ten  days  before  from  England,  returned  to 
London  three  days  ago,  meaning  to  take  op  his 
abode  here,  when  the  dismissal  of  Narvaez  removes 
every  obstacle  to  his  return,  and  he  leaves  town  on 
Friday  en  route  for  Madrid,  and  will  probably  en- 
counter Narvaez,  and  exchange  post  horses,  on 
the  road. 

The  "Courrier  Fran^ais"  says:  ••There  is 
passing  at  present  at  Bayonne  a  veritable  comedy. 
On  Monday  the  telegraph  transmitted  to  the  aotbo- 
rities  of  that  city  orders  to  cease  all  surreillsnee 
over  the  Infante  Don  Henry,  to  pay  him  all  the 
honors  due  to  his  rank,  and  in  his  place  to  watch 
General  Narvaez,  whose  intrigues  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment, it  appears,  is  apprehensive,  of.  What 
renders  this  change  the  more  amusing  is,  that  the 

edice  of  France  were  set  on  the  traces  of  Don 
enry  at  the  formal  demand  of  Narvaex." 


bill's  utb  or  CANimie. 
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From  the  Spectator. 

bell's  life  of  canning. 

NoTWiTHSTAKDOio  OUT  pride  ill  haman  genhu, 
it  requires  fortune  or  fayorable  circumstaiicee  for 
its  full  developemeot  and  success ;  and  this  is  true 
not  merely  of  practical  callings,  bat  of  what  men 
are  inclined  to  consider  the  more  independent  pur- 
suits of  poetry  or  abstract  science.  The  dramatic 
genius  of  Shakspeare  himself  could  not  have  been 
so  advantageously  displayed  in  any  other  age  than 
his  own,  and  a  century  or  two  later  or  earlier  it 
could  hardly  have  found  a  field  for  its  exercise.  In 
other  times  than  those  they  fell  opon,  Newton  and 
Watt  could  scarcely  have  made  ttie  great  discov- 
eries they  did,  however  eminent  they  might  have 
become  in  their  respective  lines  of  life.  A 
few  generations  earlier,  Columbus  would  have 
wanted  data  for  his  speculations,  means  for  his 
voyage,  and  persons  of  any  description  to  listen  to 
him,  if  he  had  even  escaped  burning  for  blasphemy. 
The  military  commander  must  have  war — a  long 
peace  in  their  prime  of  life  would  have  doomed  to 
obscurity  Nelson  and  Wellington.  The  perturbers 
of  sutes,  combining  political  arts  with  military 
gem  us,  are  nothing  without  circumstances :  Crom- 
well and  Napoleon  would  have  died  in  private  life 
had  they  lived  in  any  other  period;  and  Caesar 
been  only  the  active  and  eloquent  partisan,  or  per- 
haps have  sunk  into  forgetfulness  beneath  his  debts 
and  debaucheries.  Even  the  prophet  must  bide 
I*  the  fulness  of  time" — ^the  corruption  of  idolatry 
in  Arabia,  of  Christianity  in  Asia  and  eastern  Eu- 
rope, with  the  unsubstantial  speculations  of  both 
Christians  and  Jews,  were  necessary  to  Mahomet, 
the  apostle  of  Theism,  who  came  but  to  declare  a 
principle  the  most  consonant  of  any  to  mere  human 
reason,  the  unity  of  God. 

If  those  who  occupy  the  first  places  among  the 
human  race  are  thus  dependent  upon  circumstan- 
ces, those  who  merely  rise  in  the  world,  and  dis- 
tinguish themselves  rather  as  satellites  than  as 
planets,  must  be  still  more  indebted  to  them.  Put- 
ting aside  the  regular  professions  of  human  neces- 
sity in  civilized  life — ^law,  physic,  and  divinity — it 
will  be  found  that  great  success  in  public  life  is 
dependent  upon  two  elements,  sometimes  operating 
singly,  but  more  generally  in  conjunctions-change, 
and  despotism,  or  the  power  of  will  rising  superior 
to  convention  and  setUed  custon^.  Such  circum- 
stances produced  the  eminence  of  Becket  and 
Wolsey,  and  of  Carr  and  Villiers.  Chatham  head- 
ed a  social  tide,  and  rose  by  dint  of  his  own  genius, 
which  saw  the  latent  power  of  the  middle  class, 
whose  leader  he  became  ;  but  he  wanted  the  favor 
of  power  to  sustain  him,  or  prudence  to  sustain 
himself;  and,  except  as  the  war  minister  for  a  few 
years,  he  was  only  an  orator.  The  younger  Pitt 
had  more  decided  support  from  George  the  Third  ; 
but  it  was  the  changes  wrought  by  the  French  rev- 
olution, and  the  sudden  rise  of  our  manufactures, 
that  enabled  him  to  vitiate  the  baronial  constitution 
of  the  peerage,  trample  on  the  combination  of 
great  families,  and  form  by  his  loans  and  war  ex- 
penditure the  moneyed  interest  of  modern  Britain. 

The  despotism  of  Pitt,  and  the  necessity  which 
change  imposed  upon  him  and  his  party — *'  ubi 
periculura  advenit,  invidia,  atque  superbia  post 
foere** — were  the  circumstances  that  favored 
Greorge  Canning.  At  any  other  period  he  might 
have  risen  no  higher  than  a  second-rate  barrister, 
more  distinguished  for  his  wit  and  literary  tastes 
than  his  success  in  law ;  or  perhaps  have  subsided 


into  a  litterateur,  for  he  wanted  patience  either  for 
drudgery  or  waiting.  His  scholarship,  though 
elegant,  was  not  profound ;  and  though  the  tone  of 
his  compositions  in  77^  Microcosm  was  wonderful- 
ly mature  for  an  Eton  boy,  yet,  as  Mr.  Bell  ob- 
serves, their  matter  was  borrowed  from  the  elder 
essayists,  and  they  described  a  mode  of  life  that 
existed  no  longer.  Man^  men  have  been  remark- 
able for  precocious  writmg  at  public  schools,  and 
for  '*  eloquent''  speeches  at  university  debating- 
dubs,  without  getting  anything,  much  less  a  pre- 
mier's patronage  and  a  seat  in  parliament.  Ai^d  the 
circumstances  of  Canning's  childhood  and  education 
were  anything  but  recommendatory.  Mr.  Bell,  after 
Mr.  Burke's  book  of  the  Landed  Gentry,  tells  an 
heraldic  story  of  the  Canynges,  or  Canninges,  be- 
ginning in  1360,  a  century  before  the  '*  William 
Canynge"  of  Bristol,  who  is  known  as  figuring  in 
Chatterton's  forgery  of  the  Rowley  Poems.  But, 
passing  these  absurdities,  the  family  of  Canning 
was  of  the  rank  of  Irish  gentry  of  the  last  century. 
The  father  of  the  orator  was  the  eldest  son  and 
heir,  but  was  discarded,  with  an  aUowance  of 
J&150  a  year,  for  some  discreditable  amour.  In 
1757  the  elder  George  Canning  was  in  London ; 
where  he  entered  the  Middle  Temple.  But  he 
seem9  to  have  had  all  the  defects  of  his  celebrated 
son  without  his  genius  or  his  private  virtues.  The 
law  was  too  dry  a  study,  so  he  took  to  literature — 
published  pamphlets  and  poems,  advocating  the 
side  of  Wilkes  and  liberty ;  and  among  other 
things,  an  epistle  *'  from  William  Lord  Russell  to 
William  Lord  Cavendish,"  which  preserved  a  sort 
of  glimmering  existence  to  our  generation,  and  has 
ofien  been  read  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  the 
son's.  The  politics  and  writings  of  the  elder  Can- 
ning introduced  him  to  the  Wilkite  party,  and  they 
most  probably  to  the  profligate  living  then  in 
vogue,  and  certainly  to  debt.  Afler  some  years 
of  life  in  London,  this  embarrassment  became  so 
pressing  that  he  consented  to  disinherit  himself,  by 
joining  his  father  in  cutting  ofif  the  entail,  on  con- 
dition that  his  debts  were  paid.  He  was  soon, 
however,  involved  again ;  and  in  1768  crowned  his 
embarrassments  by  marriage  with  a  Miss  Costello ; 
whose  family,  says  Mr.  Bell,  from  part^ulars  fur- 
nished from  **  an  authentic  quarter,"  were  settled 
**  long  brfore  the  conquest,  [of  England,  or  of  Ire- 
land ? J  in  the  barony  of  Costello,  parish  of  Augha- 
more,  county  of  Mayo;  from  which  possession 
they  were  styled  lords  or  barons  of  Costello." 
Time,  the  eater  up  of  all  things,  had  consumed  the 
property  of  the  Costellos.  The  lady,  a  minor, 
was  portionless ;  the  husband *s  eflbrts  to  mend  his 
fortune  as  a  wine-merchant,  and  by  '*  other  specu- 
lations," failed ;  and  three  years  sAer  his  marriage, 
on  the  first  birthday  of  his  son,  11th  April,  1771, 
Greorge  Canning  the  elder  died,  in  London,  and 
was  buried  in  thechurchjrard  of  St.  Mary-le-bonne. 
The  allowance  of  J&  150  a  year  was  discontinued 
on  Mr.  Canning's  death,  and  his  widow  was  left 
penniless.  How  she  at  first  supported  herself  is 
not  known.  In  1773  she  appeared  on  the  stage  of 
Drury  Lane,  playing  Jane  Shore  to  Garrick's  Has^ 
tings;  and  for  a  little  time  took  similar  leading 
characters.  But  she  wanted  genius  as  well  as  ex- 
perience ;  and,  afler  the  attraction  of  novelty  and 
her  personal  beauty  passed  away,  Mrs.  Canning 
sank  into  the  position  of  a  subordinate  actress. 
She  also  became  connected  with  a  profligate  player 
of  the  name  of  Reddish,  and  passed  under  hisj 
name.  Mr.  Bell  says  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
were  married :  but  he  ofifers  no  proof  of  any  cei^ 
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mony  havuig  taken  place;  tior  if  any  was  per- 
formed might  it  have  been  very  valid,  eince  Mr. 
Reddish,  in  the  country,  and  even  on  the  London 
boards,  was  in  the  habit  of  introducing  a  succes- 
sion of  Mrs.  Reddishes  to  the  public ;  and  we 
think  the  first  or  "  lawful"  wtfe  might  have  been 
living.  He  was  also  a  drunkard ;  and  finally  be- 
came a  lunatic.  Mrs.  Canning,  or  Reddish,  sub- 
sequently married  a  Mr.  Hunn,  a  stage-smitten 
silk-mercer  of  Plymouth ;  who  failed  in  business, 
and  then  attempted  the  drama,  without  success.. 
It  was  long  reported,  and  may  still  be  believed, 
that  Canning  was  the  le^al  son  of  Hunn,  and  bom 
after  his  marriage :  but  Mr.  Bell  has  satisfactorily 
refuted  that  whig  scandal. 

tinder  the  auspices  of  this  worthy  couple,  the 
infancy  and  childhood  of  George  Canning,  the  fu- 
ture minister  of  England,  were  passed:  and  he 
seemed  &irly  enough  launched  on  the  road  to  ruin, 
when,  it  is  said,  old  Moody  the  actor  interfered. 
The  boy's  paternal  uncle  was  a  merchant  of  Lon- 
don, the  fatber  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning.  To  him 
Moody  went,  and  so  forcibly  represented  the  state 
of  young  George,  that  Mr.  Stratford  Canning  un- 
dertook the  care  of  him,  sent  him  to  school  to  Mr. 
Richards  at  Winchester,  and  afterwards  placed  him 
at  Eton ;  where  his  precocious  parts  procured  for 
him  a  high  reputation.  Just  before  George  Can- 
ning went  to  Oxford,  in  1788,  his  uncle  died ;  and 
there  is  a  story  told  of  J&200  a  year  bein^  removed 
from  the  entail  when  it  was  cut  off.  This,  it  is 
said,  supported  him  during  his  university  studies, 
and  subsequently,  when  he  went  to  London  as  a 
law  student,  and  mixed  in  the  society,  chiefly  whig, 
to  which  his  uncle  and  his  literary  and  college  rep- 
utation introduced  him. 

All  this  is  not  very  intelligible.  It  seems  incon- 
sistent with  the  Irish  manners  of  the  last  century 
to  discard  an  heir  for  some  amour,  and  still  less 
to  allow  the  discarded  J&150  a  year.  The  manner 
in  which  Mrs.  Canning  contrived  to  live  for  the  two 
years  be^een  her  husband's  death  and  her  appear- 
ance on  the  stage,  is  a  greater  mystery,  further 
heightened  by  the  story  of  the  ifSOO  a  year  to 
which  George  Canning  was  heir.  If  it  is  a  feet, 
the  conduct  of  the  family  is  inconceivable  in  leaving 
him  to  the  moral  and  convivial  example  of  Mr. 
Reddish :  if  he  had  no  allowance,  the  question 
rises,  how  did  he  live  for  the  five  years  he  was  at 
Oxford  and  in  London  t  But  if  all  this  be  unre- 
solvable,  it  is  equally  an  enigma,  in  what  way  a 
youth,  with  no  otl^er  recommendation  than  that  of 
**  a  smart  fifth-form  boy,  the  little  hero  of  a  little 
world,"  and  a  clever  collegian,  whose  opinions,  so 
far  as  they  were  known,  were  whiggish,  and  whose 
connexions  were  all  among  the  extreme  opposition, 
should  suddenly  become  the  friend  of  the  minister 
and  a  member  of  parliament.  Various  contradic- 
tory stories  are  told  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
brought  about ;  but  the  only  thing  certainly  known 
is,  that  George  Canning  was  elected  in  1703  as 
member  for  the  borough  of  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight ; 
Sir  Richard  Worsley,  the  sitting  member,  having 
"  obligingly"  retired. 

His  career  henceforward  is  matter  of  political 
history.  In  December,  1794,  Mr.  Canning  sec- 
onded the  address ;  in  the  following  year,  he  was 
appointed  under  secretary  of  state  in  the  foreign 
office;  in  1797,  he  started  The  Anti-jacobin ;  in 
1901,  he  resigned  with  titt,  and,  contrary  to  the 
example  if  not  to  the  secret  wishes  of  his  patron, 
assailed  the  Addington  ministry  with  sarcastic  at- 
taeioB  in  the  house,  with  virulent  scurrility  through 


the  press,  and  endeavored  to  trip  it  up  by  a  maam 
of  underhand  intrigues ;  as  we  now  know  throogk 
the  Malmeshury  Papers,    In  18(VI,  he  returned  to 
office  with  Pitt,  as  Treesum  of  the  Navy ;  and 
retired  on  the  accession  of  <' All  the  Talents;'* 
whom  he  assailed  as  he  had  done  the  Addin^toa 
ministry,  and  commemorated  their  downfall  n  & 
dirge,  where  the  venom  is  at  least  as  ooosnicfUMH 
as  the  wit.     Under  the  Portland  ministry  be  was 
rewarded  with  the  highest  office  he  attained  tiH  the 
premiership,  that  of  foreign  secretary.    In  1809, 
the  duel  with  Castlereagh  took  place,  which  oom- 
pelled  both  ministers  to  retire.    Caaning  remained 
out  of  place  till  1814 ;  when  he  accepted  that  em- 
bassy to  Lisbon,  which,  after  all  that  has  beea 
yoted  and  said,  can  only  be  described  as  a  discred- 
itable job :  what  renders  it  more  degrading  to  Can- 
ning personally,  is  the  fact  that  he  had  refused  the 
foreign  secretaryship  in  1812  because  he  woold 
have  to  be  under  Castlereagh's  leadership  of  the 
conmions;  and,  to  crown  the  inconsistency  of  the 
whole,  he  accepted  the  subordinate  <^ke  of  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  control,  in  1816,  to  be  at  ooee 
Castlereagh 's  inferior  in  the  house  and  out  of  it.   In 
1820,  he  resigned  on  Queen  Caroline's  bnaineas.  In 
1822,  he  was  appointed  governor-general  of  India ; 
which  he  gave  op,  on  Castlereagh's  death,  far  the 
fordgn  office ;  and  (to  complete  the  chroaologieal 
summary)  in  April,  1827,  he  attained  the  hi^est 
object  of  his  ambition— the  premiership ;  to  jbe  u 
the  following  August. 

It  was  during  these  last  five  years  that  Caamii^ 
attained  his  character  for  liberalism ;  which  seems 
chiefly  to  have  arisen  from  his  diplomatic  opposi- 
tion to  the  holy  alliance,  and  his  subsequent  pat- 
ronage of  the  convenient  whigs.  To  the  foreign 
policy  of  Castlereagh  he  was  undoubtedly  opposed ; 
and  he  is  fully  entitled  to  all  the  merit  that  may  be 
claimed  for  him  on  that  score.  His  junction  with 
the  whig  party  was  matter  of  necessity ;  wiUiovt 
them  he  could  not  have  taken  office :  but,  if  report 
may  be  trusted,  both  he  and  the  liberals  had  a^Teed 
that  George  the  Fourth  should  not  be  "  annoyed*' 
by  the  Catholic  question.  That  after  Castlereagh's 
death  the  tone  of  our  government  became  much  un- 
proved, there  is  no  question.  But  this  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  reaction  of  the  spy  prosecutions,  the 
growth  of  opinion,  the  character  of  Hoskiasos, 
Robinson,  and  Peel,  as  much  as  to  any  single  infla- 
ence  of  Canning.  Those  who  were  refurmers 
"  when  George  Une  Third  was  kinpf,"  and  lemem- 
ber  how  Canning  went  through  his  gagein^  Inlb 
work,  may  reasonably  doubt  the  extent  of  his  udaic 
love  of  popular  liberty. 

When  we  consider  the  character  of  the  age,  snd 
of  our  government,  which  not  only  excludes  mere 
caprice  in  the  appointments  to  the  higher  offices, 
but  is  very  adverse  to  anything  like  an  adventurer, 
the  early  rise  of  Canning  is  a  remarkable  iocideuu 
and  may  stand  with  the  instances  of  Wokey  and 
Beckett.  The  latter  part  of  his  career,  ai  least 
till  Castlereagh's  demise,  was  a  failure,  for  which 
he  had  to  blame  himself.  JSis  irritable  temper,  hts 
insolent  demeanor,  his  mocking  personalities,  and 
his  almost  scurrilous  invectives,  rendered  him  one 
of  the  most  unpopular  men  with  whigs  and  radi- 
cals, without  gaining  him  much  estimation  in  his 
own  party.  According  to  Malmesbory,  his  rapid 
rise  excited  envy  in  others,  and  too  much  presaaip> 
tion  in  Canning  himself.  But  this  was  not  the 
whole :  his  imperious  mode  of  pronouncing  and 
deciding,  coupled  with  his  equivocal  connexfeoBS, 
naturally  ofiended  men  of  old  families  and  h«fsd- 
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itarjr  fbrtane ;  and  bis  wit,  though  used  against 
the  enemy,  was  less  employed  for  the  common 
cause  than  for  the  praise  and  purposes  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning. Nor  could  his  followers  feel  safe  with  him. 
It  was  Tiemey  yesterday,  "  the  doctor,"  to-day, 
and  anybody  else  to-morrow,  who  might  commit 
the  unpardonable  ofience  of  crossing  his  path. 
Neither  was  the  early  taunt  of  the  whigs  untrue — 
Canning  ir<M  an  **  adventurer;**  not  so  much  as 
regards  fortune— for  the  100,000/.  he  received  with 
General  Scott's  daughter,  on  his  marriage  in  1800, 
would  have  given  him,  at  that  time,  some  5,000/. 
a  year — ^but  in  his  mind.  The  want  of  early 
family  or  domestic  training,  operated  unfavorably 
upon  him  throughout  his  career  :  the  taint  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Reddish  stuck  to  him  through  life ;  not, 
strange  to  sav,  in  his  private,  but  in  his  public 
character.  He  never  could  be  satisfied  with  going 
openly  and  straightforwardly  to  his  objects ;  less 
from  want  of  courage,  than  because  his  modes  of 
operation  would  not  bear  the  light.  In  every 
crisis  of  his  career  there  was  something  of  under- 
work. We  know  too  little  of  his  early  days  to 
apeak  with  certainty,  but  all  opinion  seems  to 
agree  that  he  was  a  whig  of  the  purest  water ;  yet 
on  his  first  appearance  in  public  he  came  oat  a 
rampant  Pittite.  When  he  retired  with  Pitt'  in 
1801,  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  oppose  the  Adding- 
ton  ministry  publicly ;  but  his  successive  schemes 
to  overthrow  the  government,  by  intrigues  among 
their  own  supporters,  smacked  of  anything  but 
honorable  dealing.  In  the  quarrel  that  led  to  his 
duel  with  Castlereagh,  he  permitted  the  double- 
dealing  to  go  on,  and  was  thus  far  committed  to  it. 
If  Castlereagh  was  so  incompetent  as  secretary  at 
war  that  he  injured  the  public  service.  Canning 
should  not  have  listened  to  ministerial  pleadings 
for  delay,  but  have  resigned  if  the  requisite  change 
was  not  made.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
meanness  and  discredit  of  the  Lisbon  embassy,  and 
the  return  to  a  subordinate  oflSce  under  his  antago- 
nist :  his  accession  to  the  premiership  itself  was 
distinguished  by  something  very  like  an  intrigue. 
It  was  this  continual  dabbling  in  matters  that 
would  not  bear  the  light  which  even  made  him 
averse  to  collect  his  fugitive  verses.  His  vanity 
would  have  been  gratified  by  an  authorized  edition  ; 
but,  though  some  things  are  perhaps  wrongfully 
ascribed  to  him,  (and  seem  rather  allied  to  the 
ferocity  of  Giflbrd,)  there  might  have  been  more 
personality  and  scurrility  than  he  would  have  cared 
to  own. 

As  a  mere  orator — a  speaker  to  satisfy  his  own 
side,  to  puzzle  or  silence  his  opponents,  and  to  per- 
suade or  please  the  indifferent — Canning  was  per- 
haps without  a  rival  in  modern  times,  and  only 
second  to  Cicero.  Burke  had  always  too  much  of 
the  philosopher  and  lecturer  for  the  house  of  com- 
mons ;  as  his  richness  of  illustration,  the  profun- 
dity of  his  thoughts,  and  his  accumulations  of 
matter,  over-informed  him  for  a  mixed  audience. 
With  Pitt  and  Fox,  (as  in  later  daya  with  Peel,) 
speaking  was  rather  a  means  to  an  end,  a  mode  by 
which  they  juatified  or  produced  an  action  ;  so  that 
the  statesman  overtopped  the  orator.  As  a  atatea* 
man  Canning's  sphere  of  action  was  limited  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  suspected  that  he  had  the  whig  taint  of 
ascribing  too  much  to  orations  and  despatches— to 
words  in  lieu  of  deeds.  The  principal'  thing  he 
did  waa  '^  to  call  a  new  world  into  exiatence,  to 
redress  the  balance  of  the  old:"  but  time  has 
shown  that  the  call  was  premature,  and  the  bant- 
ling unequal  to  the  functions  of  exiatence  \  whilst 


the  intrigue  he  carried  on  upon  this  ooeasion  with 
Rush  aud  the  United  Sutes  against  the  Hol^ 
Alliance,  produced  the  declaration  from  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  American  continent  waa  no  longer 
open  to  settlement,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of.  the 
present  Oregon  difficulties.  But  his  speaking  was 
maaterly  :  complete  and  finished  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  He  had  a  comprehensive  logic,  to  see  the 
true  pinch  of  the  case*— the  right  view  of  the  whole 
question.  He  had  the  critical  acumen  to  evolve 
the  subordinate  members  that  supported  the  main 
view,  and  the  rhetorical  art  to  marshal  them  in 
order.  He  had  also  rhetorical  invention-n-the 
genius  bv  which  the  inherent  reasons  are  expanded 
and  enforced  by  illustrations,  and  vivified  by 
images,  which  give  life  to  logic,  seeming  to  prove 
his  position  though  in  reality  assuming  it.  The 
matter  thus  skilfully  chosen  was  clothed  in  a  style 
habitually  elegant,  and  animated  by  an  agreeable 
pleasantry.  A  vital  power  reigned  throughout, 
and  there  was  no  verboseness.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  denied  that  the  habitual  workman  was  too 
visible,  and  the  elegance  pushed  to  sn  artificial 
extent.  His  oratory  waa  deficient  in  the  natural ; 
it  would  have  been  improved  by  touches  of  home- 
liness. His  refinement  waa  overdone ;  it  was  that 
of  the  actor  or  the  artist,  rather  than  of  the  troe 
gentleman.  Moreover,  the  praise  of  his  oratory 
rarely  applies  to  his  personal  attacks ;  and  ^on 
reading  the  frequent  *Maughter"— *'  much  laugh- 
ter," one  feels  a  desire  to  have  the  joke  explained. 
The  very  personality,  and  the  evident  allusions  to 
the  by-play  of  the  debate,  may  contribute  to  this 
flatness  in  report — it  is  like  an  efiTervescing  bever- 
age when  the  fixed  air  has  escaped. 

We  have  already  intimated  our  opinion  of  Can- 
ning's character  as  a  statesman.  His  greatest  act 
was  sending  some  consuls  and  diplomatic  agents  to 
Mexico  and  South  America — with  what  wisdom 
the  result  shows.  The  Catholic  question  wss  no 
more  indebted  to  him  than  to  any  other  advocate, 
except  to  the  extent  of  his  superior  powers  of 
advocacy,  which  were  no  doubt  very  great.  He 
detached  England  from  the  Holy  Alliance  ;  but  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  Csstlereagh  himself 
would  have  given  countenance  to  the  French  in- 
vaaion  of  Spain.  In  conjunction  or  contempo- 
raneously with  Hiiskisson-^and  with  Peel,  Can- 
ning no  doubt  dealt  some  heavy  blows  and  great 
discouragements  to  the  sturdy,  English,  but  stohd, 
narrow,  insolent,  ignorant,  and  corrupt  old  tory 
party.  A  stern  criticism,  however,  might  decide 
that  Canning  smote  them  for  objecu  of  his  own-— 
for  vengeance,  and  the  premiership.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  anything  except  the  public  good  that  Hua- 
kisson  in  his  commercial  relaxations,  and  Peel  in 
his.currency  bill  and  legal  reforms,  (so  horrible  to 
poor  old  Eldon,)  could  have  had  in  view  ;  for,  to 
say  nothing  of  Catholic  emancipation  and  later 
measures,  these  movements  in  a  philosophico- 
liberal  direction  made  Peel  andHuakisson  unpopu- 
lar with  their  own  purtv,  without  gaining  them  a 
countervailing  support  nrom  the  other  side. 

But,  though  not  a  statesman,  Canning  seems  to 
have  been  a  good  adminiatrative  minister ;  and  he 
had  a  larger  view  than  any  of  hia  eontemporaries» 
Burke  excepted.  Literature  had  not  only  refined 
but  expanded  his  mind.  With  the  ready  ability, 
he  had  the  deep  perception  of  the  philosophical 
litterateur,  and  went  to  the  marrow  of  hia  subjects. 
The  power  of  independent  action-— the  power  of 
Pitt  or  of  Peel— -he  never  had ;  so  we  cannot  tell 
bow  he  might  have  acted  as  an  ahaolute  miniater. 
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Bat  general  principles,  in  the  shape  of  leading 
arguments,  are  met  with  in  his  speeches.  His 
▼lews  of  slavery  had  a  large  philosophy,  which 

Eat  to  shame  the  schemes  of  the  miserable  dah* 
lers  who  settled  or  rather  unsettled  the  question  ; 
and  a  future  age  may  feel  the  truth  of  his  views 
on  parliamentary  reform — ^that  the  existing  consti- 
tution of  the  peerage  must  be  defended  in  the  com- 
mons by  the  outwork  of  rotten  boroughs.  Even 
the  reform  bill,  short  as  it  was  of  radical  in  the 
original  conception,  and  artfully  curtailed  in  its 
effects  by  the  '*  Chandos  clause*'  and  by  whig 
favors  towards  whig  boroughs,  would  have  brought 
this  principle  to  something  like  a  test,  had  the 
Melbourne  ministry  stood  to  their  guns  upon  the 
Appropriation-clause  ;  and  if  the  peers  reject  the 
pending  corn  bill,  we  may  shortly  see  the  effect 
which  Canning  predicted  as  a  result  of  reform, 
though  the  full  consequences  are  not  likely  to 
be  developed  till  the  present  generation  is  in  its 
grave. 

His  private  character  appears  to  have  been  a 
theme  for  panegyric.  His  domestic  life  was  with- 
out stain  ;  his  friendships  were  firm  and  unflinch- 
ing. Had  his  intimates  been  only  persons  of  in- 
ferior ability,  this  might  have  been  accounted  for 
on  a  principle  of  submission  ;  but  it  could  not 
apply  to  men  like  Huskisson,  Ward,  and  Ellis; 
an^  those  qualities  must  have  been  indeed  attrac- 
tive which  subdued  the  pride  of  Pitt,  and  induced 
him  to  bear  with  the  troublesome  and  marplot 
interferences  of  Canning  with  Pitt's  policy  during 
the  long  interregnum  of  the  Addington  ministry. 

The  bouk  which  has  occasioned  this  review  of 
the  life  and  character  of  George  Canning  is  a 
clever  piece  of  literary  handicraft ;  eihibiting  a 
good  deal  of  painstaking  and  research  in  the  early 

Seriod,  though  inclining  towards  a  too  ready  cre- 
ence  to  favorable  interpretations  and  apocrjrphal 
anecdotes.  The  public  and  political  part  of  Can- 
ning's career  is  of  a  more  mingled  yarn  ;  inter- 
spersed with  sketches  of  society,  **  clubs,"  and 
characters  under  George  the  Third,  done  rather  too 
artificially ;  and  with  many  political  disquisitions 
that  partake  of  the  <'  Liberal  article,"  rehashing 
the  exploded  whiggery  of  the  revolutionary  days 
and  of  the  regency,  upon  Pitt  and  the  war — which 
is  now  exploded,  not  merely  because  the  minds  of 
men  have  reached  a  less  feverish  and  angry  state, 
but  because  new  information  shows  the  incorrect- 
ness of  many  of  the  supposed  facts  and  assumed 
premises.  It  is  a  *<  flashy"  and  readable  volume, 
presenting  a  complete  narrative  of  Canning's  life, 
on  the  favorable  side :  but  Mr.  Bell  is  scarcely 
equal  to  his  main  subject,  and  somewhat  below  the 
collateral  history.  ' 


Telegraphic  Communication  between  France 
AND  England. — Amidst  the  many  wonderful  in- 
▼entions  of  modem  da]rs,  wherein  the  faculties  of 
man  have  overcome  difficulties  apparently  insur- 
mountable, and  made  the  very  elements  themselves 
subservient  to  his  power  and  use,  there  are  none 
more  wonderful  than  that  now  about  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  establishment  of  sub-marine  telegraphs, 
by  which  an  instantaneous  communication  will  be 
effected  between  the  coasts  of  England  and  France. 
The  British  government,  by  the  lords  commission- 
eta  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  French  government, 
b^  the  minister  of  the  interior,  have  granted  per- 
mission to  two  gentlemen,  the  projectors  of  the 
•nb-marine  telegraph,  to  lay  it  down  from  coast  to 


coast  The  site  selected  is  from  Cape  Grianei,  or 
from  Cape  Blancnez,  on  the  French  side,  to  the 
South  Foreland,  on  the  English  coast.  The  sound- 
ings between  these  headlands  are  gradual,  vatyiog 
from  seven  fathoms  near  the  shore  on  either  side, 
to  a  maximum  of  thirty-seven  fathoms  in  mid- 
channel.  The  lords  «f  the  admiralty  have  also 
granted  permission  to  the  same  gentiemeo  to  lay 
down  a  sub-marine  telegraph  between  Dublin  and 
Holyhead,  which  is  to  1m  carried  on  from  the  latter 
place  to  Liverpool  and  London.  The  sob-marine 
telegraph  across  the  English  channel  will,  bow- 
everi  be  the  one  first  laid  down  ;  the  materials  for 
this  are  already  undergoing  the  procesf  of  insula- 
tion, and  are  in  that  state  of  forwardness  which 
will  ensble  the  projectors  to  have  them  completed 
and  placed  in  position,  so  that  a  telegraphic  cooi- 
munication  can  be  transmitted  across  the  English 
channel  about  the  first  week  in' June.  When  this 
is  completed,  an  electric  telegraph  will  be  estab- 
lished from  the  coast  to  Paris,  and  thence  to«  Mar- 
seilles. This  telegraph  throughout  France  will  be 
immediately  under  the  direction  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment, as,  sccording  to  the  law  of  1837,  all  tele- 
graphic communications  through  that  country  an 
under  the  absolute  control  and  superintendence  of 
the  minister  of  the  interior.  Upon  the  coinpletioo 
of  the  sub-marine  telegraph  across  the  English 
channel,  it  is  stated  that  a  similar  one,  on  a  most 
gigantic  scale,  will  be  attempted  to  be  formed,  un- 
der the  immediate  sanction  and  patronage  of  the 
French  administration ;  this  is  no  less  than  that 
of  connecting  the  shores  of  Africa  with  those  of 
Europe  by  the  same  instrumentality,  thus  opening 
a  direct  and  lightning-like  communication  between 
Marseilles  and  Algeria.  It  has  been  doubted  by 
several  scientific  men  whether  this  is  practicable, 
and,  indeed,  whether  even  the  project  between  the 
coasts  of  France  and  England  can  be  accomplished ; 
but  it  has  been  proved  by  experiments,  the  most 
satisfactory  in  their  resulu,  that  not  only  can  ii  be 
effected,  but  effected  without  any  considerable  dif- 
ficulty. 


Sermpns  fnreached  at  St.  PauTs  Cathedral,  th$ 
Foundling  Honital,  and  several  Churches  ts 
London;  together  with  others  addressed  to  a 
Country  Congregation.  By  the  late  Rev.  Syd- 
ney Smith.    Longman  &  Co. 

Christianity  was  not  a  dogma  with  Sydney 
Smith.  It  was  a  practical  and  moat  beneficent 
creed.  It  was  the  rule  of  action  to  his  life.  It 
.was,  as  he  called  it  in  the  discourse  on  toleration 
which  stands  first  in  this  volume,  a  mild  religion, 
a  tolerant  and  tolerating  religion,  a  generoos  and 
magnanimoua  religion.  We  may  use  the  words 
to  describe  the  whole  of  these  Sermons.  They 
avoid  controversy;  purposely  avoid  difiicult  and 
disputed  theology ;  to  deal  with  plain  and  simple 
Christian  truths,  and  to  enforce  the  beautiful  and 
heavenly  simplicity  of  their  practice.  In  this  mas- 
ner,  it  is  remsrked  by  the  editor,  *'  the  author  ooo- 
ceived  he  was  best  promoting  the  present  and  tbe 
future  happiness  of  his  fellow-men,  and  doing  his 
duty  in  his  vocation."  And  the  charm  of  Sydney 
Smith's  religious  compositions  was  what  gs^s 
value  to  hia  other  writings :  clear  force  of  style, 
earnestness  of  feeling,  and  the  philoeophy  of  do«a- 
right  common  sense.  The  volume  conuins  fiftf 
sermons,  and  not  a  thought  or  opinion  at  war  with 
Chnatian  charity.— £arflmtfier 
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From  Um  Foraign  QnvtMlj  Bsriew. 

J)i  yn  numfo  dipinio  o  fresco  di  Baffoello  in  Firenzi, 
Cenni  di  Pixtro  Scltatioo.  Firenze.  1845. 
—pp.  18. 

Although  this  brochote  falls  without  the  nsnal 
scope  of  our  critical  notices,  having  been  reprinted 
from  an  article  which  appeared  in  a  late  number 
of  the  "  Revista,"  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity it  affords  of  returning  to  the  fresco,  whose 
recent  discovery  at  Florence  we  were  among  the 
first  to  communicate  to  English  connoisseurs. 

No  city  has  had  its  public  buildings  and  art  more 
amply  illustrated  than  Florence^  yet  the  church 
and  convent  of  St.  Onofrio  have  not  obtained  from 
Richa  or  other  writers  any  satisfactory  or  mipute 
details.  When  its  secularization  took  place  in  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  the  monastic  buildings 
ivere  converted  into  a  silk  establishment,  and  the 
refectory  being  the  largest  and  most  airy  apart- 
ment, •it  was  used  for  the  worms  to  spin  in.  For 
this  purpose  it  became  necessary  to  fill  it  with  a 
number  of  scaffolds  fitted  up  with  shelves,  upon 
which  the  worms  were  hatched  and  fed,  and  where 
they  spun.  In  this  way  the  walls  were  both 
screened  and  darkened,  so  as  to  render  any  paint- 
ings  upon  them  scarcely  visible,  should  the  hall  be 
visited  bv  those  likely  to  observe  anything  of  the 
sort.  The  vast  quantity  of  dust  and  dirt  produced 
by  these  processes,  and  left  to  settle  for  successive 
years,  in  a  high  temperature  where  no  current  of 
air  could  penetrate,  caused  an  accumulation  of 
filth  upon  the^  walls  which  hardly  any  other  degra- 
dation could  have  occasioned ;  and  it  is  probably 
to  this  circumstance,  and  to  the  animal  matter 
mixed  up  with  this  coating  of  dirt,  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  Titian's  **  Assumption*'  at  Venice,  the 
painting,  when  carefully  cleaned,  was  found  in 
unusual  preservation.  The  building  having  passed 
a  few  years  ago  into  other  hands,  the  silkworms 
and  their  shelves  were  cleared  away,  and  the  place 
let  to  a  cqach-builder,  who  converted  the  refectory 
into  his  show-room.  The  fresco  which  was  now 
observed  to  occupy  the  end  of  it  soon  attracted  his 
attention,  and  he  endeavored  to  free  it  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  dingy  coating  that  concealed  its  sur- 
face ;  but  most  fortunately  he  proceeded  with  a 
degree  of  caution  not  always  observed  by  persons 
more  experienced  in  the  delicate  task.  After 
washing  off  much,  he  used  breadcrumb,  with  such 
success  that  it  was  no  longer  difficult  to  recognize 
the  high  merit  of  the  work. 

In  this  state  of  matters  it  was  seen  about  three 
years  a^o  by  several  artists  and  connoisseurs, 
whose  favorable  report  gradually  brought  it  into 
some  notice,  and  awakened  curiosity  as  to  the  au- 
thor. The  owner  of  the  building  found  the  value 
of  his  property  on  the  increase,  and  there  being 
another  mural  painting  in  the  ante-chamber  of  the 
refectory,  over  the  cistern  at  which  the  nuns  used 
to  wash  their  hands  befitre  and  after  meals,  he  had 
it  taken  off  the  plaster  for  sale  ;  but  whilst  it  lay 
upon  the  ground  before  the  operation  was  com- 
pleted, a  carriage  which  had  got  loose  rolled  down 
the  inclined  floor,  and  dashed  it  to  atoms.  What- 
ever roav  have  been  the  loss  to  art  from  this  acci- 
dent, it  has  in  some  degree  served  to  protect  the 
more  important  Cenacoio  in  the  refectory  from 
similar  vandalism,  by  showing  the  risks  of  any 
attempt  to  remove  it. 

Conjecture  now  became  rife  as  to  the  authorship 
of  a  work  too  important  to  remain  without  some 
high  name.   Many  of  the  Florentines,  in  the  truly ' 


Italian  spirit  of  mmiicipal  jealousy  wished  to  attrib- 
ute it  to  some  native  master,  and  caught  greedily 
at  certain  partial  analogies  with  the  handling  of 
Domenieo  Gbirlandaio.  Others,  of  less  narrow 
views  and  experience,  recognized  the  Umbrian 
type,  and  at  once  gave  it  to  Pervgino.  Neithei 
of  these  names,  however,  were  satisfactory  to  per- 
sons of  more  enlarged  and  impartial  judgment,  and 
though  it  was  impossible  to  predicate  with  cer* 
tainty,  the  claims  of  Lo  Spagna  were  suggested  as 
most  reconcilable  with  the  prevailing  feeling,  not- 
withstanding the  double  difficulty  of  that  delight- 
ful painter  being  apparently  unknown  in  Tuscany, 
and  of  his  frescoes  about  Spoleto  indicating  a  more 
free  and  loose  manner.  Raffael  was  also  spoken  . 
of,  but  with  a  timidity  becoming  the  use  of  so  great 
a  name.  Among  the  warmest  supporters  of  the 
last  theory  were  two  rising  artists.  Count  Carlo 
della  Porta,  and  Signor  Ignazio  Zotti,  who,  heed- 
less of  incredulous  smiles  and  contemptuous  sneers, 
maintained  that  none  but  Raffael  painted  the  Cenar 
colo  of  St.  Onofrio.  This  conviction  thev  based 
upon  internal  evidence,  wherein  they  not  only  found 
nothing  of  Perugino's  timidity,  but  traced  what 
they  considered  the  feeling,  the  grandeur,  the 
modelling,  the  relievo,  and  the  touch  of  Saozio 
himself.  Not  satisfied  with  long  and  careful  study 
of  the  painting,  they  searched  every  written  and 
unpublished  document  regarding  the  convent,  to 
which  access  could  be  had.     But  though  this  in- 

?[uiry  was  unproductive,  their  zeal  was  rewarded 
rom  an  unexpected  quarter. 

Whilst  poring  over  some  of  those  puzzling 
ciphers  with  which  Raffael,  in  imitation  of  many 
preceding  artists,  has  fringed  the  garments  of  sev- 
eral of  his  early  pictures  in  the  manner  of  a  gold 
embroidery,  they  fancied  that  the  hem  of  St. 
Thomas'  tunic  indicated  some  Roman  characters. 
"  An  R,  half  worn  away,  and  scarcely  perceptible, 
is  followed  by  an  almost  shapeless  A,  and  by  a 
contraction  composed  of  a  P  linked  to  an  L ;  then 
comes  the  cipher  YRS,  the  S  being  entwined 
within  the  R,  next  a  hyphen  ;  then  perhaps,  the 
word  ANNO,  of  which  but  the  0  is  distinct. 
Thereafter  comes  a  little  stroke  almost  like  an  N, 
and  next  the  date,  formed  of  an  M,  a  much  defaced 
D,  and  a  V,  which  seems  to  be  preceded  by  another 
hyphen  like  the  first."  Such  is  the  description 
from  which  these  zealous  gentlemen  and  their 
friend  Signor  Selvatico,  concluded,  '*  that  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  in  these  letters  may  be 
recognized  the  contraction  of  RAPHiEL  Urbinas, 
1505,"  and  that  *<  they  supply  an  incontestable 
fact  to  put  down  the  opponents  of  that  opinion." 
Aware  how  impossible  it  is  to  pronounce  in  such 
matters  without  ocular  demonstration,  we  shall 
neither  offer  any  opinion,  nor  attempt  to  influence 
that  of  our  readers,  as  this  discovery  had  not  been 
made  when  we  examined  the  picture  last  autumn. 
We  may  however  remark,  that  those  who  are 
familiar  with  similar  tracings  on  the  draperies  of 
the  early  panel  and  ftesco  paintings,  must  be 
aware  of  their  frequently  provoking  resemblance 
to  written  characters,  but  of  the  totid  impossibility 
of  satisfactorily  diciphering  them  into  continuous 
letters  or  an  intelligible  meaning.  That  a  little 
nefarious  patching  has  occasionally  been  employed, 
from  interested  motives,  to  convert  such  casual 
resemblances  into  legible  inscriptions,  is  an  un- 
questionable fact ;  and  we  roust  express  our  sur- 
prise that  a  gentleman  so  intelligent,  and  appar- 
ently so  candid  as  Signor  Selvatico,  has  attempted 
to  bolster  op  his  theory  by  quoting  the  supposed 
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sigftiatare  of  Rsffael  on  the  vtktt  of  St.  Joseph  in 
the  Maggiori  ptctare  formerW  in  Fermo,  which  is 
now  reject^  as  a  forgery.  Neither  can  we  allow 
him  to  attach  any  weight  to  another  supposed 
legend  discovered  by  Signor  Zotti  on  St.  Peter's 
tunic,  the  very  itaoming  on  which  this  paper  was 
written,  which,  on  the  strength  of  an  apparrent  SO 
followed  after  some  interval  by  an  R,  he  would 
read  Sanzio  Raffakllo.  Snch  reversing  of  the 
names  is  incredible,  even  did  we  not  know  that  the 
final  O  of  the  surname  was  a  euphonioas  adjunct 
suggested  by  Trembo  long  after  the  alleged  date 
of  this  fresco. 

A  more  interesting  aid  towards  a  decision  of  the 
authorship  is  afforded  by  the  casual  discovery  of 
two  drawings  which  have  evidently  been  prepara- 
tory studies  for  this  interesting  work.  One,  in  the 
collection  of  Signor  Santirelli  of  Florence,  (which, 
in  extent  and  value,  yields  to  that  of  no  amateur 
in  Italy,)  represents  St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew, 
and  is  a  slight  pencil  sketch  upon  tinted  paper, 
touched  with  white.  The  other,  belonging  to  Signor 
Ginlio  Piatti  there,  repeats  St.  Peter  with  St. 
James  ;  it  gives  the  composition  in  a  more  matured 
stage,  and  is  itself  much  more  finished  and  masterly 
in  touch,  the  head  of  St.  Peter  being  worked  up 
in  water-color.  These  drawings  are  pronounced 
by  Signor  Selvatico,  to  be  from  the  hand  of  Raf- 
fael,  and  a  similar  conclusion  has  been  reached 
with  greater  hesitation,  by  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished and  cautious  connoisseurs  in  Italy,  himself 
familiar  with  the  Umbrian  schools.  We  may, 
therefore,  in  the  mean  while,  assume  that  the  St. 
Onofrio  fresco  is  by  the  prince  of  revived  painting. 

The  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  this  conclusion 
are  indeed  but  negative,  and  no  argument  has 
been  alleged  better  than  the  specious  one,  that 
such  a  work  of  such  a  master  could  not  possibly 
have  been  overlooked  or  forgotten.  But  a  positive 
fact  cannot  be  reargued  by  a  presumed  impossi- 
bility, and  there  can  be  no  question  that  this,  one 
of  the  most  admirable  mural  paintings  in  Italy,  is 
new  to  the  world  of  art.  A  production  of  such 
merit  could  not  emanate  from  any  obscure  hand, 
and  the  omission  of  all  notice  of  it  by  Vasari, 
Richa,  and  other  important  authorities,  would  be 
equally  inexplicable  were  it  by  Perugino,  Spagna, 
or  Ghirlandaio.  The  same  may  be  said  of  what 
is  in  truth  more  marvellous,  that  there  should  have 
been  no  traditional  reputation  to  direct  attention 
and  curiosity  to  the  work.  Both  circumstances 
may  be  partially  accounted  for,  by  the  strict  rules 
of  the  cloister,  and  by  the  ignorance  and  indif- 
ference to  art  of  most  nuns,  who  alone  could  enter 
its  tabooed  precincts.  Selvatico,  perhaps,  refines 
upon  this  explanation,  by  supposing  the  eminence 
of  their  painter  both  at  the  time,  and  in  his  more 
palmy  days,  to  be  totally  unknown  to  the  good 
r^luses  who  had  chanced  to  patronize  him.  This 
conjecture  is  followed  up  by  an  idea,  which,  though 
somewhat  far-fetched,  accords  well  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  purist  school  to  which  Signor  Selva- 
tico belongs,  and  is  happily  expressed  : 

"  On  inspecting  the  name  written  in  gold  on 
St.  Thomas'  tunic,  it  would  seem  that  the  artist 
himself,  with  a  pencil  full  of  color,  prepared  for 
the  lights  of  the  drapery  on  the  shoulder,  hastily 
covered  it  with  fine  strokes  of  the  brush,  as  if 
desirous  of  concealing  it  from  observation.  In 
a  fact  of  so  little  apparent  importance,  I  fancy  a 
sad  foreboding  of  the  melancholy  condition  towards 
which  art  was  then  already  beginning  to  tend. 
Mayhap  the  strippling  of  Urbinq,  scarcely  emerged 


from  his  master's  lessons,  and  ill-assured  of  hk 
own  powers,  deemed  it  presumptuous  to  aflix  a 
signature  wanting  the  prestige  of  fame ;  or,  more 
probably,  hearing  echoed  from  all  sides  the  ptaises 
of  Michael-Angelo,  and  aw^are  how  distant  from 
such  giant  efforts  were  his  own  chastened  crsi- 
tions;  observing,  perhaps,  hj  how  many  existmg 
pamters  the  sacred  banner  of  the  qwattrtMxmtitti 
had  been  deserted ;  hearing  even  Perugino,  his 
own  guide  and  second  father,  ijnbliely  character^ 
ized  by  his  vehement  rival  as  insipid,  he  felt  a  sort 
of  secret  shame  of  his  work  in  St.  Onofrio,  and 
wished  to  deface  the  name  which,  from  a  well- 
founded  confidence  in  his  own  merit,  had  in  a 
moment  of  exultation  escaped  from  his  band. 
Let  us  remember  that  these  were  the  times  when 
such  respect  was  paid  to  Buonarroti,  even  by  the 
law,  that  Perugino  had  the  worst  of  it,  when 
forced  by  the  injurious  charges  falsely  brought  by 
him,  to  have  recourse  to  a  judicial  justification 
before  the  eight  judges.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that, 
shortly  afler  the  period  in  question,  Boccaccio  Boc» 
caccino,  a  pure  and  noble  spirit,  was  compelled  to 
quit  Rome  for  daring  to  speak  ill  of  Michael  An- 
gelo.  Let  us  recollect  that  the  moment  was  at  band 
when  Perugino,  whilst  furnishing  the  picture  by 
Filippino  Lippi,  now  in  the  gallery  of  the  Floren- 
tine Academy,  and  painting  his  own  in  the  Annan- 
ciata,eamed  from  the  artificers  of  the  new  manner, 
jibes  and  lampoons  for  repeating  his  superannuated 
types.  Let  us,  in  short,  keep  in  view  that  novelty 
was  then  sought  for  at  any  cost.  Hence  Raffael ,  eih 
do  wed  with  singular  sagacity,  might  consider  that 
his  ingenuous  performance,  still  linked  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Umbrian  School,  so  far  from  gaining 
him  honor,  was  calculated  to  impair  his  popularity, 
as  too  much  approximalbg  a  discarded  fashion. 
Had  the  new  systems  then  revolutionizing  art 
done  no  greater  mischief  than  that  of  concealing 
from  the  world  for  ages  such  a  work,  they  would 
merit  serious  reproach.  Unhappily  they  produced 
worse  evils ;  they  overmastered  the  great  Sanzio's 
convictions;  and,  in* part  at  least,  succeeded  in 
turning  him  towards  the  perilous  path  of  his 
mighty  rival." 

Even  apart  from  its  authorship,  the  discovery 
of  this  picture  must  be  hailed  with  delight  by  all 
amateurs  of  religions  art,  but  as  a  production  of 
Raffael,  there  are  circumstances  imparting  to  it  a 
special  interest.    Not  only  is  it  his  first  ascertained 
attempt  at  fresco,  but  in  importance  of  subject,  it 
exceeds  his  mural  painting  in  the  chnrch  of  San 
Severe  at  Perugia,  which   has  hitherto  been  s^ 
considered.     Supposing  both  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted in  1605,  the  analogy  of  the  latter  composi- 
tion with  several  chefs-d^auvres  of  early  Floren- 
tine art,  by  Orcagna,  Fra-Anpelico,  and  even  Era- 
Bartolomeo,  authorizes  us  to  suppose  it  designed 
after  his  return  from  the  Tuscan  capital.   .Grant- 
ing the  date  1504,  on  the  Sposalizio  at  Milan,  to 
be  accurate,  it  may  be  considered  the  last  of  htf 
Peruginesque  performances ;  and  the  "  Cenacolo,'* 
with  its  lingering  traces  of  Umbrian  motive  and 
feeling,  will  thus  form  an  important  link  in  the 
progress  of  his  second  manner.     There  is  besides, 
in  the  biography  of  Sanzio  a  blank  as  to  hi? 
Florentine  period.     Although  his  sererals  visit* 
there  have  not  been  absolutely  fixed,  they  must 
together  have  extended,  over  a  considerable  tiiw*. 
which  the  works  hitherto  ascribed   to  his  peocJ 
are  inadequate  to  have  filled  up.     If,  howewt, 
the  "  St.  Onofrio  Cenacolo"  be  included  in  the 
number   we  shall  be  enabled  to  regard  his  xe»> 
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denoe  on  the  Amo  as  not  less  fruitful  than  improT- 

Pew  things  are  less  interesting  to  most  of  readers 
than  an  elaborate  description  of  a  picture  which 
they  have  no  means  oi  seeing.  We  shall  not 
therefore  encumber  this  slight  notice  with  anj 
analysis  of  the  arrangement  or  of  the  expression 
belonging  to  the  various  figures  grouped  in  the  St. 
Onofrio  fresco.  The  theme,  although  in  every 
respect  one  of  the  most  grand  and  solemn  in  the 
cycle  of  Christian  art,  does  not  admit  much  variety 
of  treatment.  Giotto  and  other  early  masters  rep- 
resented the  supper-table  as  round  or  oval,  an  idea 
susceptible  of  more  picturesque  combinations  than 
the  straight  shape  or  the  horse-shoe  wings,  which 
were  nsual  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  variety 
generally  termed  the  Communion  of  the  Apostles 
is  more  seldom  met  with,  and  abandons  scriptural 
authority  for  the  Romish  ritual,  depicting  the  Sa- 
viour standing  and  administering  the  sacrament  to 
his  kneeling  apostles.  The  moment  commonly 
seize<t  upon  m  painting  the  Cenacolo,  or  Last  Sup- 
per, is  when  Christ  has  just  exclaimed,  "  Verily  I 
say  unto  you,  that  one  of  you  shall  betray  me," 
and  so  it  is  in  the  fresco  under  consideration.  The 
capabilities  of  such  a  theme  for  dramatic  expres- 
sion are  obviously  great,  and  although  here  treated 
with  perfect  freedom  from  theatrical  effect,  the 
author's  genius  has  had  full  and  successful  scope. 
No  starting  from  their  seats,  no  sudden  or  man- 
nered attitudes  among  the  wondering  auditors,  but 
looks  of  surprise  heightened  by  indignation  at  the 
treason,  and  at  the  implied  impeachment  of  their 
individual  fidelity.  The  absence  of  striking  con- 
trasts and  the  almost  placid  aspect  of  the  assem- 
blage, which  ignorance  might  ascribe  to  poverty 
of  invention,  are,  as  Signor  Selvatico  well  oV- 
serves,  proofs  of  the  author^s  reliance  upon  his 
own  powers,  and  of  his  confidence  in  the  expres- 
sion of  inward  feeling  which  he  could  impart  to 
each.  The  figures  on  which  interest  is  chiefly 
concentrated,  naturally  are  Christ,  mild,  calm, 
divine,  and  Judas,  scowling,  suspicious,  restless, 
fierce ;  but  several  of  the  other  heads  are  conceived 
and  executed  with  a  skill  and  feeling  noways  less 
remarkable.  The  accessories  of  the  picture  indi- 
cate a  mind  full  of  beauty  and  pictorial  resources. 
The  richly-damasked  hangings,  the  fine  archi- 
tectural perspective,  beyond  which  is  introduced, 
in  a  manner  highly  characteristic  of  the  Perugian 
school,  the  next  scene  in  the  history  of  the  Sa- 
viour's Passion,  enacted  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
are  all  precious  adjuncts  to  this  admirable  per- 
formance. 

The  preservation  of  this  fresco  is,  as  yet,  sin- 
o'ularly  fine.  Those  who  have  witnessed  the  reck- 
less transformations  which  all  those  remains  of 
precious  early  art  have  of  late  undergone,  whose 
mischance  ii  has  been  to  attract  the  attention  of 
Florentine  'restorers,  may  well  tremble  for  its  fate, 
even  in  the  hands  of  the  two  enthusiastic  artists, 
who,  afVer  deciphering  the  author's  supposed  sig- 
nature, have  volunteered  to  clean  his  work.  It  is 
understood  that  the  proprietor  is  open  to  an  ofiTer 
for  its  purchase,  and  rumor  lately  spoke  of  negotia- 
tions with  a  leading  English  picture-dealer.  With 
every  wish  to  see  steps  adopted  for  securing  to 
our  country,  some  choice  soecimens  of  that  high 
devotional  art,  as  yet  scarcely  known  by  name  in 
our  island,  we  deprecate  the  barbarism  of  tearing 
grand  mural  paintings  from  the  walls  for  which 
Uiey  were  executed,  and  away  from  which  much  of 
interest  and  prestige  \a  gone.  This  one  being 
aboat  twenty-seven  feet  long,  it  could  only  be 


detached  by  separating  it  into  three  pieces,  adding 
immensely  to  the  risk  of  an  operation  in  all  cir- 
cumstances most  perilous.  We,,  therefore,  sin- 
cerely echo  the  desires  of  Signor  Selvatico,  that 
the  Tuscan  government  may,  without  delay,  ac- 
quire the  building,  so  as  at  once  to  insure  its 
treasure  against  injury,  and  render  it  accessible 
to  the  public  in  that  liberal  way  which  does  honor 
to  the  other  monuments  of  Florence.  But  this 
hope,  we  must  accompany  with  a  prayer  that  it 
may  escape  the  meddlesome  mania  which  has,  in 
the  last  few  years,  made  the  venerable  fresco 
monuments  of  Hawk  wood,  and  Nicolo  Folentino 
cut  capers  through  the  ailse  of  the  cathedral,  and 
has  overpainted  Uie  only  coeval  portrait  of  Dante, 
from  the  hand  of  his  friend  Giotto. 


TO   THB   HUTCHINSON   FAMILY. 
BY  MARY  HOWITT. 

Band  of  young  apostles, 

Teaching  love  and  truth, 
Ye  are  come  before  us. 

In  your  glorious  yonth ; 
Like  a  choir  of  angels, 

Missioned  from  above, 
To  make  our  souls  acknowledge 

How  beautiful  is  love ! 
Taint  of  earth  I  see  not 

In  your  clear  eves  shine, 
YoM  to  me  resemble 

Natures  all  divine ; 
Pure,  seraphic  creatures, 

From  some  higher  sphere, 
Who,  but  for  love  and  pity. 

Never  had  been  here, 
Who,  but  for  human  fellowship,  had  never  shed  a 
tear! 

Band  of  young  apostles ! 

Such  to  me  ye  seem. 
As  I  list  your  sinnng, 

In  a  rapturous  dream ; 
Now  with  choral  voices. 

Like  to  birds  in  May, 
Warbling  in  tumultuous  joy. 

That  Winter  is  away ! 
Now,  like  angels  weeping 

O'er  a  sinner's  bier, 
With  their  white  wings  folded. 

And  low  voices  clear ; 
Mourning  for  the  sorrow, 

Which  sin  has  brought  on  earth ; 
Mourning  that  of  pity, 

Man  has  made  such  dearth ; 
Teaching  to  the  callous  world  what  a  soul  is  wortli  I 

Band  of  young  apostles. 

Teaching  love  and  truth, 
Onward  go,  high-missoned, 

In  your  glorious  youth ! 
Onward  go,  God*8  blessing 

On  your  path  alight : 
Still  lift  your  kindred  voices. 

As  prophets  of  the  Right ! 
Onward  go,  undaunted, 

Heralds  of  that  day 
When  all  mankind  are  brothers. 

And  War  has  ceased  to  slay ! 
— We  have  seen  and  loved  you ! 

We  have  pressed  your  hand ; 
We  have  blessed  you,  and  we  bless 

In  you  your  native  land ! 
Farewell!  God's  angel  guide  yoU|  yeyonng  aad 
noble  band ! 
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MORAL     AND    PHYSICAL    CONDITION  OF   RAIL- 
WAY   LABORERS. 

At  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.,  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men — the  old  iron-sides  of  Crom- 
well—was disbanded  and  received  back  into  the 
bosom  of  society.  That  the  country  was  not  thus 
inundated  by  robbers  and  cut- throats,  has  been  the 
subject  of  some  of  the  most  marked  eologiums  of 
that  illustrious  man,  who  never  lost  sight  of  the  fu- 
ture in  the  present,  who  made  the  soldier  without 
unmaking  the  citizen,  and  in  an  army  of  the  hardiest 
fighters  in  the  world  cherished  all  the  social  virtues 
and  the  best  principles  of  Christianity.  Other  dis- 
banded armies  have  exhibited  a  very  different 
specimen  of  their  training.  The  hordes  to  be  let 
louse  upon  society  has  been  a  matter  of  considera- 
tion with  governments  negotiating  treaties  of  peace ; 
and,  on  such  occasions  as  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
all  Europe  has  been  infested  with  banditti.  We 
have  at  this  moment  several  small  armies  garrisoned 
throughout  the  country  where  the  great  railways 
are  in  progress  of  formation,  consisting  of  people 
who  are  as  completely  cut  oflf  from  the  influence 
of  social  organization  as  mercenary  troops,  and  yet 
are  not  subject  to  that  discipline  which  in  their  case 
supplies  in  some  measure  the  place  of  other  sanc- 
tions. Whether  they  are  to  remain  a  permanent 
and  accumulating  body,  or,  through  any  unfortu- 
nate convulsion  in  trade,  to  be  disbanded  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  their  physical  and  moral  condi- 
tion is  a  matter  of  great  moment  both  to  themselves 
and  the  community  at  large.  Mr.  Chadwick,  who 
is  every  now  and  then  laying  bare  the  springs  of 
social  evils,  has  discussed  this  subject  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  statistical  society  of  Manchester — 
'*  Oh  the  Demoralization  and  Injuries  occasioned  by 
the  want  of  Proper  Regulations  of  Laborers  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  and  working  of  Rail- 
ways." We  give  the  following  extract,  exhibiting 
the  nature  of  the  information  and  the  method  of 
imparting  it. 

**  Heavy  contracts  are  frequently  required  by  the 
directors  to  be  completed  in  one  ot  two  years,  to 
do  which  requires  the  combined  labor  of  one  or  two 
thousand  men.  The  district  in  which  the  work  is 
to  be  performed  is  rural,  thinly  peopled,  with  prob- 
ably not  healthful  accommodation  for  the  poor  in- 
habitants already  resident  there  ;  yet  into  this  dis- 
trict is  this  numerous  body  of  strange  men  tempted, 
by  high  wages,  to  pass  one,  two,  or  three  years,  in 
a  dangerous  and  life-wearing  occupation,  each  man 
being  left  to  lodge  or  live  as  best  he  may.  The 
poor  inhabitants  are  tempted,  by  money,  to  lodge 
as  many  as  they  can  crowd  into  their  poor,  old,  and 
badly-ventilated  houses.  The  work  being  carried 
on  night  and  day,  the  beds  are  let  double,  cleanli- 
ness is  not  attended  to ;  house  comfort,  which  ought 
to  be  so  sacred  to  Englishmen,  cannot  be  known ; 
a  separation  of  the  sexes  is  not  attended  to,  and  so 
the  morals  of  the  female  population  are  hopelessly 
corrupted,  and  the  characters  of  the  males  are  bru- 
talized. No  part  of  the  world  can  show  a  more 
degraded,  beastly  association  of  human  beings  than 
communities  of  men  and  women  so  situated  :  civil- 
ized language  will  not  allow  of  its  description. 
Bad  as  is  the  accommodation,  many  of  the  men 
have  to  travel  five  miles  and  upwards  to  and  from 
their  work,  and  consecjuently,  their  clothing  is  often 
wetted  through  ;  which,  combined  with  the  lodg- 
ings as  described,  produces  disease  to  a  most  de- 
structive extent.    Filth  and  vermin  also  abound. 

'*  As  may  be  expected  from  the  condition  in 
which  the  men  lodge  and  live,  disease  breaks  out 


amongst  them,  such  as  fevers,  snuiU-pox,  He.; 
those  who  have  homes  to  go  to  leare  their  waik 
and  return  to  them,  but  as  many  hare  travelled 
from  a  considerable  distance,  and  hare  never  saved 
one  farthing  of  their  earnings,  they  beoooie  miier- 
able  objects  indeed !  Being  in  a  stzmnge  district 
they  are  only  accommodated  so  long  as  they  cu 
pay,  and  as  there  is  no  hospital  prorided  for  them 
when  sick,  they  are  thrust  forth  mto  the  lanes  and 
fields  to  shift  for  themselves,  or  die,  or  probably  to 
carry  their  infectious  disease  into  other  districu. 
I  have  seen  men  with  small-pox  thick  cot  apoo 
them  wandering  about  in  the  lanes,  having  noplace 
of  shelter  to  go  into. 

*'  All  the  degradation,  iniquity,  and  misery  here 
narrated,  is  no  more  a  necessary  consequence  of 
public  works,  than  plague  was  to  past  popalatioos, 
or  than  fever  is  now.  If  proper  means  be  taken  tu 
provide  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of 
the  men,  they  will  become  as  orderly  as  any  other 
portion  of  the  community.  It  is  only  where  ther 
are  in  crowds,  and  situated  as  I  have  before  stated, 
that  all  the  evils  develop  themselves.  The  same 
men,  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  are  at 
well  behaved  as  can  be  desired." 

Calamitous  accidents  are  very  frequent  amoo? 
these  men  :  and  the  greater  part  of  them  arise  from 
causes  which  care  might  obviate.  Of  course  the 
principal  cause  is  the  reckless  conduct  of  the  labor- 
ers themselves.  There  are  few  classes  so  com- 
pletely exempt  from  the  spirit  of  gambling  that  they 
will  not  individually  be  sometimes  inclined  to  ruo 
personal  risks,  which  a  wise  government  ahoold 
prohibit  being  incurred.  It  may  be  to  the  individual 
a  thousand  to  one  that  he  is  injured ;  but  if  a  thou- 
sand people  run  the  risk,  the  injury  to  the  public  is 
certain,  and  the  public  ought  to  see  that  it  be  pre- 
cluded. Thus  you  will  sometimes  meet  intelligent 
men  walking  the  decks  of  crazy  steamers,  mainuin- 
ing  that  it  is  disgraceful  that  such  vessels  should 
be  permitted  to  go  to  sea.  They  know  that  the 
vessel  will  founder  some  day — they  hope  nut  oa  • 
that  occasion  ;  and  as  members  of  the  great  bodj 
of  the  public  they  foresee  a  certain  injury,  while  is 
their  own  individual  persons  they  predict  but  a  pot- 
sible  one.  The  further  we  descend  in  the  socisi 
scale,  the  more  will  this  gambling  spirit  be  found 
to  exist ;  and  hence  the  public  cannot  trust  its  in- 
terests to  the  influence  of  the  feeling  of  self-pre»r- 
vation  in  these  great  bands  of  uneducated  men. 
Both  their  calamities  and  their  misconduct  arc  at 
present  a  fruitful  source  of  pauperism.  Hence  the 
consequence  of  these  evils  falls  on  the  public  at 
large.  Mr.  Chadwick  thinks  it  ought  to  rest  wita 
the  projectors  of  the  undertakings ;  and  that  tluM 
who  expect  to  reap  the  profit  occasioned  bjf  ibis 
disturbance  of  the  social  organization  of  the  country, 
should  bear  the  corresponding  burden.  lie  thinks, 
and  wisely,  that  such  a  responsibility,  by  attnci- 
ing  the  attention  of  those  immediately  Concerned 
to  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  laborefv. 
would  produce  a  corresponding  improvement  tliat 
would  in  the  end  not  only  remove  a  source  of  &»- 
organization,  but  amply  remunerate  the  speculator. 
— Examiner. 


Extraordinary  Phenomenon. — A  fearful  oc- 
currence lately  took  place  at  the  entrance  of  tli€ 
Borsoe  Defile,  near  the  Great  Szamos,  in  Hun^nr. 
Mount  Mormentzee,  which  is  1,800  feet  above  tbc 
stream  at  that  place,  300  feet  broad,  suddenly  spht, 
and  fell  with  tremendons/rocai  into  the  river.  Ita 
bed  has  been  filled  up,  and  the  whole  Ssamostbal 
has  been  inundated. 
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From  Um  Unitad  Sarrka  MagasliM. 
ON   THB    INVASION   AND   DSFENCE    OP    GREAT 
BRITAIN. — A   MILITARY  RETERIE. 

B7  O.  F.  HIBMAN. 

Delenda  est  Carthago 

Notwithstanding  the  all-absorbing  interest  of 
the  question  relative  to  our  internal  policy  now 
under  discussion,  public  attention  has  been  turned 
of  late  to  the  actual  state  of  our  national  defences 
with  an  earnestness  almost  hitherto  unknown. 
We  hail  this  circumstance  as  a  happy  omen. 
Such  is  the  intelligence  of  a  British  public,  that 
we  doubt  not,  when  once  engaged  to  study  a  ques- 
tion, a  ready  solution  will  be  found  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  it  is  beset.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  venture  to  observe,  that  the  question  is 
bat  little  understood  by  the  majority.  The  public 
have  an  indistinct  vision  of  a  coming  crisis — a  con- 
viction that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  momentous 
evei\,ts  that  give  a  name  to  eras  in  histonr,  and 
that  unless  a  judicious  course  be  followed,  far  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  has  been  adopted  of  late 
years,  a  gloomy  morning  will  arise  when  we  shall 
find  the  established  order  of  things  violently 
changed,  not  tor  the  better,  but  frightfully  for  the 
worse ;  in  other  words,  England  suddenly  hurled 
from  the  proud  station  she  now  holds  among  the 
nations  of  the  globe. 

The  quarter  from  whence  we  may  look  for  this 
catastrophe  is  too  obvious  to  require  mention.  It 
cannot  escape  the  most  careless  observer  of  pass- 
ing events,  that  it  is  France !! 

AAer  all  that  has  been  lefl  on  record,  after  all 
that  has  been  written,  it  were  needless  to  occupy 
our  pages  with  proving  what  are  her  designs, 
what  the  long  cherished  and  darling  object  of  her 
ambition ! 

But  while  these  dangers  are  admitted,  their 
admission  is  deprived  of  its  practical  utility  in  vari- 
ous ways,  as  if  men  sought  refuge  in  fallacies  to 
save  themselves  from  being  obliged  to  follow  out 
reasonings  that  lead  to  inevitable  conclusions. 
Thus,  based  on  too  overweening  a  confidence  in 
our  maritime  supremacy,  cradled  in  this  fatal 
security,  the  majority  laugh  to  scorn  the  bare  idea 
of  an  invasion ;  but  by  practical  men  the  advent 
of  such  a  contingency  is  not  considered  to  exceed 
the  bounds  of  practicability.  The  question,  there- 
fore, for  the  consideration  of  the  nation  and  its 
rulers  is,  How  are  those  dangers  to  be  pre- 
vented ? 

One  of  the  first  ends  of  political  society  is  to 
defend  itself,  with  its  combined  strength,  against 
all  external  insult  or  violence.  If  unprepared  to 
repulse  an  a^fgressor,  it  fulfils  not  the  conditions 
of  its  institution. 

The  strength  of  a  nation  may  be  said  to  consist 
in  three  things :  the  number  of  its  population, 
their  military  virtues,  and  their  riche^. 

Bnt  valor  alone,  that  heroic  virtue  which  makes 
US  undauntedly  encounter  danger  in  defence  of  our 
country,  is  not  the  only  condition  :  the  strength 
of  a  state  consists  less  in  numbers  than  in  the  mili- 
tary organization  of  its  citizens.  There  are  in 
fact  many  distinct  branches  that  a  nation  ought  to 
cultivate — it  was  the  assemblage  of  all  these  that 
gave  to  the  Romans  tl)e  empire  of  the  world.  But 
above  all,  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
power  of  a  state  is  rehtive,  and  ought  to  be 
measured  by  that  of  all  the  nations  from  which  it 
has  anything  to  fear ;  a  result  to  be'  obtained  by 
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keeping  up  its  strength  equal,  if  not  BoperioTy  to 
that  of  its  neighbors. 

A  rapid  survey  of  the  political,  military,  and 
financial  resources  of  England  and  Franee,  will 
enable  our  readers  to  form  a  comparative  estimate 
of  their  reciprocal  conditions,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, in  the  event  of  a  war. 

Since  the  peace  of  1815,  the  agricultural,  eom- 
mercial,  and  manufacturing  resources  of  the 
French  empire  have  received  a  development  which 
at  no  former  period  of  her  history  they  ever 
attained.  Her  population  in  round  numbers  is  37 
millions.  Her  revenue  exceeds  that  of  Great 
Britain,  while  her  debt  only  amounts  to  one 
fourth  of  the  encumbrance  which  exercises  so 
chilling  an  influence  on  the  energies  of  this 
country. 

But  amid  the  progressive  increase  of  all  the 
sources  of  national  greatness,  true  to  the  warlike 
traditions  of  the  past,  the  government,  with  ad- 
mirable foresight  and  consummate  sagacity i  has 
left  nothing  untried  to  impart  to  their  military 
institutions  all  the  intensity  of  which  they  are  sus- 
ceptible. The  eflfective  strength  of  the  French 
army  is  at  this  moment  450,000  men,  combining  in 
the  highest  degree  all  the  essentials  of  a  powerful 
constituted  force,  whether  we  consider  its  organi- 
zation, discipline,  moral  interior  economy,  the  tac- 
tical instruction  of  the  soldier,  or  the  science  of 
the  officer.  In  the  event  of  a  war,  this  force 
might  be  doubled,  by  simply  recalling  to  the  ranks 
the  men  whose  six  years'  period  of  service  has 
expired,  whom  the  conscription  law,  on  the  advent 
of  hostilities,  subjects  to  a  prolongation  of  six 
years'  further  service.  60,000  men  of  this  cate- 
gory are  annually  discharged  from  the  ranks,  and 
are  sent  to  their  homes.  Thus  the  operation  of 
the  law  in  question  diffuses  through  the  entire 
population  the  elements  of  military  organization 
and  instruction,  and  endows  France  with  the  first 
essential  of  a  good  military  system,  viz.,  a  power- 
fullv  organized  national  reserve. 

To  this  regular  force  must  be  added,  the  corps 
of  veterans  and  invalids,  one  million  of  well  organ- 
ized National  Guards,  and  the  mri^  bm  of  an 
entire  population  trained  to  arms,  a  fojce  which  if 
u^ifitted  for  the  active  operations  of  the  field, 
backed  by  a  small  nucleus  of  the  regular  infantry 
and  cavalry,  would  suffice  for  the  defence  of  the 
capital,  the  frontier  and  central  fortresses.  What- 
ever difference  of  opinion  may  have  existed  in 
France  on  the  question  ,of  the  fortifications  of 
Paris,  the  divergency  applied  only  to  the  mode  of 
execution  ;  the  justice,  tlie  absolute  necessity  of 
the  measure,  has  b^en  universally  admitted  by  the 
highest  military  authorities  that  France  has,  or 
ever  possessed.  In  the  operations  of  modern  war, 
the  capital,  the  centre  of  power,  is  naturally  the 
objective  p(iint  of  an  invader ;  the  repeated  ex- 
amples of  rfapoleon^s  campaigns  led  the  allies  to 
Paris  in  1814  and  15.  In  fact  financial  considera- 
tions would  render  these  rapid  expeditions  of  im- 
perative necessity,  even  were  they  not  inculcated 
by  the  soundest  principles  of  military  science.*  A 

"f"  In  fact,  these  maxims  are  now  taught  in  all  the  mili- 
tary schools  of  Enrooe.  If  at  the  commencement  of  & 
campaigiK  in  which  toe  object  of  an  invading  aimy  is  the- 
capital,  if  that  centre  of  power  be  placed  in  an  adequate- 
state  of  defence,  the  defensive  aimy,  no  looRer  chained  to« 
the  roads  leading  to  it,  and  thereby  compelled  to  accept 
battle  inopportunely,  is  rendered  more  free  and  unfettered 
in  its  operations,  and  may  base  itself  on  the  frontier  or- 
oentral  fortresses,  and  act  on  the  enemy's  oommoiii- 
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ringle  glance  at  the  military  map  of  Earope  will 
show,  by  the  numeroua  fortresses  with  which, 
since  the  peace  of  1815,  its  sorfaee  has  been 
bristled,  how  deeply  this  maxim  is  enshrined  in 
the  state  policy  of  all  oar  continental  neighbors. 
The  fortification  of  Paris  was  at  once  a  great  act 
nf  political  and  military  policy.  By  covering  the 
heart  of  the  empire,  the  frontier  fortresses  were 
restored  to  their  pristine  value  and  importance.  It 
is  in  fact  the  key-stone  of  a  grand  comprehensive 
system  of  national  defence,  that  will  in  futare 
secure  the  independence  of  France  against  the 
attacks  of  coalesced  Europe. 

The  naval  power  of  France*  has  also  since  the 
general  peace  received  a  development  which  now 
renders  it  an  object  of  serious  and  well-founded 
alam  to  this  country.  The  application  of  steam 
to  navigation  has  neutralized  to  a  great  degree  the 
operation  of  that  consummate  seamanship  which 
has  hitherto  on  the  ocean  enchained  victory  to  our 
flag,  and  by  the  destructive  effect  of  hollow  pro- 
jectiles, which  will  in  future  impart  to  artillery 
science  an  all-paramount  importance  in  naval 
actions,  has  fostered  in  the  minds  of  the  French 
people  the  conviction,  that  henceforward  they 
may  contend  with  us  with  equality  on  our  own 
element. 

The  late  report  of  the  naval  commission  on  the 
iSteam  navy  of  France,  indicates  but  too  clearly  the 
^uncea8i^g  anxiety,  the  fixed  determination  of  the 
•gnvemment,  to  impart  the  highest  degree  of  in- 
tensity to  an  arm  with  which  they  dream  of  one 

•  day  being  able  to  strike  a  death-blow  at  our  mari- 
time supremacy.  Thus  in  addition  to  36  ships  of 
the  line,  59  heavy  frigates,  31  corvettes,  55  brigs, 

.and  144  smaller  crafU,  manned  by  37,000  seamen, 
iFranoe  possesses — 

18  Steamers  of  450  Horse  Power. 
26         "  650  to  220      " 

38        «*  220  to  150      " 

^While  her  ports  and  arsenals  ring  with  the  din  of 

rpreparation,  while  every  branch  of  the  naval  de- 
partment is  actively  employed  in  concentrating 
their  united  eflforts  to  the  attainment  of  one  great 

'Object — ^the  increase  of  the  navy — ^the  whole  mari- 
time frontier,  from  Dunkerqne  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz, 
is  assuming  a  defensive  attitude  that  will  sport 
with  the  aggressive  means  of  all  the  navies  in 
Europe.  Stone  walls  and  hollow  shot,  hencefor- 
ward, will  be  found  an  overmatch  even  for  the 

'  destructive  and  concentrated  fire  of  line-of-battle- 
ships,  and  Acre  in  all  probability  will  be  the 
last  chapter  in  the  history  of  great  naval  bombard- 
ments. 

Formidable  as  is  the  power  of  France  from  her 
extent  and  riches,  and  above  all  from  her  present 
invulnevability  on  her  own  soil,  she  is  still  more 
so  from  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  her 
people,  from  their  love  of  conquest,  apd  passion 
for  military  glory.  The  French  revolution  has  not 
merely  rnffled  the  surface  of  society,  it  l.as  de- 
scended into  its  deepest  and  most  hidden  recesses ; 

cations.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  capital  be  uncovered, 
the  army  must  narrowly  watch  every  movement  of  the 
enemy— not  only  accept  but  ^in  every  battle — abandon 
the  frontier  fortresses  to  their  fate— and,  in  case  of  re- 
-  verse,  retire  on  the  capital.    And  there  what  could  it 

•  effect,  if  art  had  made  no  preparations  for  defence? 
'  What  coald  he  expected  from  the  energy  of  a  population 
*- without  a  rampart,  in  presence  of  a  superior  force  7 

♦  In  the  year  1847  the  navy  of  Prance  will  consist  of 
rJIO  sailing  vessels  and  120  steamers.    The  maritime  in- 

•  eeilption  of  Prance  numbers  at  present  125,000  men ! 


9very  link  in  the  national  chain,  from  the  ncMeto 
the  peasant,  haa  experieneed  its  powerfal  nan* 
ence ;  and  the  talent  and  enterprise,  which  but  fcr 
its  operation  might  have  been  doomed  to  vegetate 
over  the  plough,  or  the  anvil,  hare  been  suddenly 
called  forth,  strangely  and  irresistibly  impelled 
into  a  more  extended  sphere,  and  a  more  8p]eB<iid 
line  of  action,  and  have  brought  within  the  com- 
pass of  every  class  all  the  great  prizes  in  the  rut 
lottery  of  human  life.  The  inetitotlons  and  gov- 
ernment of  France,  her  system  of  edocatioa, 
which  difl^oses  extensively  general  information  in 
the  place  of  sound  practical  knowledge,  the  colti- 
vation  of  physical  science  instead  of  deep  monl 
instruction,  are  calculated  in  an  extraordinzry 
manner  to  foster  in  every  rank  of  society  those 
ambitious  aspirations  which  can  only  find  a  fiitio; 
field  of  operation  in  revolution  or  war. 

If  this  picture  be  a  correct  one,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  deep  importance  to  investigate  what  is 
likely  to  happen  in  a  country  composed  of  sorh 
loose  materials,  and  despotically  acted  upon  by  the 
gigantic  force  of  a  representative  legislature,  and 
a  press  virulent  in   its  haired  to  England.    To 
dream  that  a  pacific  era  in  the  hfstoTy  of  mankind 
has  at  length  arrived,  that  commercial  and  nuPQ- 
facturing  interests  are  henceforward  to  govern  the 
world,  Strays  a  lamentable  knowledge  of  bomao 
nature,  and  of  the  aure  operation  of  those  fierce 
and  unrestrained  passions  that  have  in  every  Jnfe 
produced  the  most  important  changes  in  human 
afl^airs.     National  hatred,  national  vanity,  naiioral 
revenge,  are  all  conspiring  in  France  for  a  crasade 
against  this  country.     With  matchless  skill,  with 
consummate  sagacity,  the  present  accomplished 
monarch   of  France  has    succeeded  hitherto  is 
bridling  this  whirlwind  of  popular  passions,  hot 
will  his  successor,  even  if  he  possess  the  dispo- 
sition, will  he  possess  the  conservative  power  of 
his  father  t    Will  he  be  able — ^to  pursue  our  ques- 
tions further — ^to  repress  that  restlees  spirit,  those 
fiery  energies,  that  sported  even  with  the  genius 
of  Napoleon  1     "I  was  forced,"  says  the  emperor 
in  his  memoirs,  "  into  war  by  the  force  of  imperi- 
ous necessity.    In  France  something  new  mast  be 
accomplished  every  three  months,  to  gratify  the 
inordinate  cravings  of  the  popular  appetite  for 
novelty.*'     If  an   external  vent  be   not  skilfuIlT 
prepared  for  the  fiery  passions,  the  insatiable  axn- 
bition,  and  loAy  aspirations  of  La  Jeune  Fnnor, 
it  will,  Saturn-like,  prey  upon  its  own  ofl^prinp. 
Another  reign  of  terror  will  darken  the  honionof 
France,  and  deluge  her  fields  with  blood ;  but  th:f 
time  the  revolutionary  force  w^ill  not  be  directed 
against  aristocratic  pnvilege,  it  will  have  entered 
a  new  phasis  :  it  will  be  a  wide-spreading  crusade 
against   property,  "/a  guerre  aux  riches !*\\^ 
wild  theory  of  the  Socialist ;  the  reconstmctioa. 
by  a  more  equal  distribution  of  property,  of  society 
upon  an  entire  new  basis. 

So  long  aa  Louis  Philippe  lives  the  "  enlentr 
cordiaie^*  between  the  two  governments  at  least 
may  be  preserved  ;  but  how  frail  is  the  existence 
of  a  state  of  things  which  is  based  on  the  life  of 
one  man,  now  in  his  72d  year ! 

Invariable  laws  govern  the  course  of  homaa 
events;  each  generation  blindly  and  ineriu^4^ 
follows  an  impulse,  which  from  behind  diachargo 
its  appointed  task  in  the  great  unbroken  chain  of 
causes  and  eflTects,  and  transmits  the  same  inests- 
tible  force,  to  operate  vnth  equal  power  on  ^ 
succeeding  race.  It  was  the  poptHar  belief  of 
antiquity  that,  aAer  the  revolution  of  the  Fbtooie 
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year,  events  which  had  once  occurred  in  the  world 
would  be  enacted  over  again.  Hence  the  lines  of 
the  Roman  poet— 

**  Alter  erit  tarn  Tiphys  et  altera  que  vehat  Argo 
Delectoa  heroas :  enint  etiam  altera  bella 
Atque  iterum  ad  Trojam,  magnus  mittitor  Achil- 
lea." 

If  then  the  page  of  history  teaches  us  that 
human  events  move  in  an  iiivanable  cycle,  what  is 
there,  in  the  character  and  condition  of  our  own 
generation,  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  it  will 
be  exempted  from  the  sure  operation  of  those  fixed 
principles  on  which  mankind  is  developed!  If 
there  exist  in  the  world  men  who  dream  of  one 
day  seeing  realized  that  Utopia  of  the  Abb^  de  St. 
Pierre,  la  paix  perpituelle^  we  are  not  of  the  num- 
ber ;  on  the  contrary,  we  fear  that  on  the  demise 
of  the  present  French  monarch,  a  war  with  France 
may  be  predicted  with  almost  mathematical  cer- 
tainty. 

The  idea  of  teiminating  the  hereditary  rivalship 
of  the  two  nations  by  an  invasion,  has  long  been 
entertained  by  the  French,  and  the  ready  zeal  with 
which  every  department  in  France  responded  to 
the  call  of  Najjoleon  indicated  but  too  clearly  its 
general  popularity. 

The  preparation  made  by  Napoleon  in  1804  and 
5  for  the  invasion  of  England^  is  perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  monument  of  his  activity,  foresight, 
and  skin.  6ut  steam  will  now  greatly  simplify 
the  means  of  execution.  On  the  first  rupture  with 
this  country,  the  experiment  will  be  tried.  Com- 
bined with  two  powerful  diversions— one  in  Ire- 
land and  the  other  in  the  Humber — 150,000  French 
troops,  landed  on  the  Essex  or  the  Sussex  coast, 
will  make  a  dash  on  the  capital.  The  centralized 
character  of  modem  governments  and  institutions 
renders  the  occupation  of  an  enemy's  capital  a 
decisive  operation  of  war.  If  our  governmental 
institutions  are  less  centralized  than  those  of 
France,  our  capital  is  the  financu^  centre  of  the 
universe ;  the  eflfect  on  our  credit  alone,  by  the 
presence  on  our  shores  of  an  invading  army,  might 
produce  through  our  artificial  and  complicated 
state  of  society  a  panic,  that  would  convulse  the 
social  fabric  to  its  very  foundations.  Neither  from 
a  people  enervated  by  commerce  and  accustomed 
to  view  every  great  question  through  the  medium 
of  their  material  interests,  could  we  expect  the 
heroic  sacrifice,  the  generous  spirit  of  self-devo- 
tion, that  would  unhesitatingly  immolate  the  capi- 
tal on  the  altar  of  patriotism.  Once  masters  of  Uie 
capital,  the  enemy  might  dictate  the  most  igno- 
minious terms  of  peace.  The  independence  of 
Ireland,  the  cession  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta  to  their 
former  masters,  the  dismemberment  of  our  colonial 
empire,  an  enormous  contribution  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  the  reconstruction  of  our  government 
on  a  more  democratic  basis,  terms  that  would 
reduce  Great  Britain  from  the  proud  place  she  now 
occupies,  to  the  rank  of  a  third-rate  power.  The 
plan  of  campaign,  based  on  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  moral,  political,  military  and  financial  sta- 
tistics of  England,  on  the  attachment  of  her  popu- 
lation to  their  government  and  institutions,  on  a 
profound  calculation  of  the  obstacles  and  resourcea 
of  every  kind  that  the  invader  will  have  to  en- 
counter, will  be  rapidly  executed,  and  marked  by 
all  those  powers  of  strategic  combination  that  so 
distinguish  the  French  Staff.  To  accomplish 
these  designs,  on  the  first  outbreak  of  hostibties, 
fVanoe  wifi  assemble  on  her  northern  shores  a  vast 


armament.    Its  force  may  be  approximatively  esti- 
mated as  follows :  * 

FRENCH   EXPEDITIONARY  FORCE. 


1 

CmiuooM 

Man. 

HonM. 

Ooni. 

•nd 

Infantry 

1^0,000 

400 

Cavalry, 

20,000 

20,000 

Artillery, 

C,000 

13,000 

420 

986 

Wagon  train,  14  compa- ' 

nies  conducting  reserve 

1 

infantry     ammunition, 
each  caisson  conuining 

2,300 

3,800 

960 

22,000  rounds  and  ten 

days'  rations  in  biscuits 

Non-comLatants     .    .    . 

12,700 

200,000 

37,200 

420 

1,935 

A  park  of  siege  artillery,  and  ammunition  for  a 
campaign.  10,000  sheep  ;  200,000  loads  forage  ; 
provisions  for  one  month ;  100,000  stand  of  arms. 

MEANS  OF  TRANSPORT. 

160  steam  transports,  capable  of  conveying  8 
battalions  each,  or  1600  men ;  300  vessels,  spe- 
cially constructed  with  a  small  screw  propeller,  to 
convey  140  horses  each,  and  Uie  artillery  to  cover 
the  landing— each  steamer  to  take  two  of  these 
vessels  in  tow. 

DISTRIBUTION. 


Riffhi  'Wing. 


Between  Calais  ^nd 

Dunkirk. 
For  the  Humber. 
20,000  men. 
25  steamers. 


Cherbourg  and  Bou- 
logne. 
To  march  on  London. 
150,000  men. 
100  steamers. 


Laft  Winy. 


Brest. 
Destined  for 

Ireland. 
30,000  men. 
35  steamers. 


For  his  projected  invasion  of  this  country.  Na- 
poleon, in  1805,  had  collected  2293  small  crafts  of 
different  descriptions.  The  above  state  will  show 
how  greatly  all  the  details  of  the  means  of  trans- 
port will  now  be  simplified. 

The  difficulty  of  effecting  the  passage  of  the 
channel  would,  we  admit,  be  great ;  but  numerous 
as  are  the  chances  that  would  militate  against  it,  still 
the  enterprise,  tactically  speaking,  is  not  impossir 
ble.  It  might  be  effected  under  the  cover  of  a  daric 
night  or  a  dense  fog ;  by  a  skilful  combination  that 
would  impart  to  the  French  a  temporary  command 
of  the  channel,  and  which  Napoleon  was  once  on 
the  eve  of  accomplishing  ;  or  by  the  consequences 
of  an  action  in  the  channel  with  the  French  cover- 
ing squadron,  which  would  oblige  the  British,  if 
even  victorious,  to  regain  their  own  ports  to  refit ; 
for  such  is  the  destructive  power  of  modern  artil- 
lery, that  naval  actions  will  henceforward  be  dis- 
tinguished by  more  equal  results  than  has  hitherto 
marked  their  operation.  Again ;  the  history  of 
our  wars  with  France  affords  the  amplest  proofs 
of  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  a  continued 
blockade  of  her  coast.  In  1796  Hoche  escaped 
from  Brest,  and  by  the  elements  alone  was  baffled 
in  his  attempt  to  invade  Ireland.  Three  years 
after,  in  spite  of  our  blockading  squadron,  the 
French  expedition  got  out  of  Toulon,  captured 
Malta,  and  effected  a  landing  in  Egypt.  In  i805, 
a  simjiar  success  marked  the  operations  of  the 
French  fleet  under  Yilleneuve,  by  whose  want  of 
decision  alone  the  combination  of  Najpoleon  to 
unite  50  sail  of  the  line  in  the  channel,  failed.  In 
fact  our  highest  naval  authcmties,  and  we  need 
only  quote  the  great  names  of  St.  Vincent  and 
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Nelflon,  have  urodaimed  that  the  nary  alone  is 
inadequate  to  the  defence  of  the  country. 

"  History, "  says  Bdlin^broke,  **  is  the  philoso- 
phy of  teaching  by  example."  If  we  turn,  there- 
fore, to  her  instructive  page,  we  shall  find,  stand- 
ing like  a  beacon  on  the  ocean  rocks  of  Time,  the 
name  of  Aigospotamos,  to  warn  nations  of  tho  dan- 
ffer  and  folly  of  reposing  in  blind  security  on  their 
fancied  maritime  supremacy.  Let  the  ignominious 
fate  that  befel  the  Athenian  people,  aAer  the  ric- 
tory  of  Lysander,  be  a  lesson  to  us.  Nay  more, 
let  us  bear  in  mind  the  words  of  Demosthenes  at  a 
later  period  of  their  history,  when  warning  them 
against  the  designs  of  Philip : — *'  It  is  your  weak- 
ness that  constitutes  his  strength — ^your  apathetic 
indolence  and  blind  security  that  will  ensure  his 
success." 

Having  succinctly  exposed  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary power  of  France,  the  social  condition  of  her 
people,  and  the  operation  of  those  causes  that 
almost  entail  on  their  government  war  as  an  abso- 
lute necessity,  we  shall  now  examine  our  own 
moral  and  material  means  of  defence — the  national 
resources  by  which  must  be  resisted  the  storm 
that  sooner  or  later  will  burst  upon  our  shores ;  in 
other  words — how  150,000  rrenchmen,  landed 
within  three  marches  of  our  capital,  are  to  be  beat- 
en back !  When  once  we  are  acquainted  with  the 
general  outline  and  form  of  a  particular  territory, 
and  have  equally  examined  the  frontier  configura- 
tion of  the  neighboring  countries  from  which  hos- 
tilities are  to  be  apprehended,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
determine  the  direction  a  war  will  assume. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  relative  geography  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,  which,  from  Margate  to 
the  Land's-Bnd,  and  from  Dunkirk  to  Brest,  are 
parallel  to  each  other  and  at  no  great  distance, 
that  the  maritime  and  channel  coasts  of  Cornwall, 
V  Devonshire,  Dorsetshire,.  Hampshire,  Sussex, 
Kent,  and  Essex,  would  be  the  points  of  attack. 
From  their  propinquit3r  to  London,  the  three  latter 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  made  the  theatre  of 
French  operations. 

From  Dover  and  Calais,  the  shores  of  France 
and  England  mutually  recede  both  to  the  north  and 
south.  From  Cherbourg  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the 
distance  is  03  miles ;  from  Boulogne  to  Rye,  40 ; 
from  Calais  to  Dover,  25 ;  from  Dunkirk  to  the 
Nore,  45 ;  and  from  the  same  point  to  the  Humber, 
270  ;  from  Brest  to  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland, 
the  distance  is  300. 

The  maritime  frontier  of  Kent  and  Sussex  mav 
be  divided  into  three  parts  :  1st,  from  Portsmouth 
to  Dover ;  2d,  from  Dover  to  Margate ;  and  3d, 
from  the  latter  point  to  Sheemess.  The  distance 
from  these  lines  to  London  varies  from  56  to  70 
miles,  and  to  Chatham  from  30  to  35.  Be- 
tween Portsmouth  and  Sheerness  there  are  five 
great  headlands,  and  between  them  nine  bays  ex- 
clusive of  smaller  inlets.  One  half  of  this  frontier 
is  composed  of  cliffs,  forming  an  imposing  barrier ; 
the  other  is  flat  and  unprotected  by  natural  obsta 
cles.  A  few  miles  in  rear  of  this  shore,  a  chain 
of  downs  extend  from  Portsmouth  to  Beechy  Head. 
Behind  Fevensev  and  Romsey  the  ground  rises 
gradually  until  it  reaches  Hythe,  behind  which 
again  and  Folkestone,  the  hills  form  a  chain  of 
natural  bastions.  The  centre  of  Kent,  from  Dover 
to  Chatham,  is  one  continued  chain  of  hills.  Dover 
and  Deal  are  the  two  keys  of  our  maritime  fron- 
tier. Between  Deal  and  Harwich  is  the  sea  base 
of  an  equilateral  triangle  of  about  forty  miles  each 
way,  of  which  the  Nore  forms  the  acute  point — 


Kent  and  Essex  the  two  land  sides.  Tke  iaterval 
of  this  great  triangle  and  the  Straits  of  Dover  an 
the  two  great  contiguous  channels  through  which 
nearly  one  half  of  the  commerce  of  Engluid  circu- 
lates, and  are  in  immediate  conuct  with  the  centre 
of  government.  Deal,  by  its  geogiaphieal  posi- 
tion, commands  the  whole  maritime  fooe  of  Keat, 
Essex,  the  mouths  of  the  Thames  and  the  Med- 
way. 

From  Deal  and  Dover  to  Folkestone  there  are 
about  8  miles  of  bold  and  insuroKmntable  cli&, 
thence  a  flat  shore  of  30  miles  extends  to  Wiocbel- 
sea,  and  from  that  point  to  Hastings  7  miles  of 
steep  rocks,  to  which  succeeds  another  level  of 
about  20  miles  to  Eastbourne.  From  Eastbourne, 
or  rather  from  Beechy  Head,  a  line  of  tremenduos 
clifl^s  extend  to  Seaford  ;  between  this  tows  and 
New  Haven,  there  is  a  small  bay  and  flat  of  5 
miles,  formed  by  the  estuary  of  the  Ouse ;  from 
whence  a  range  of  chalk  clifl^  is  prolonged  to  9 
miles  to  the  west  of  Brighton,  when  the  State  be- 
comes flat  and  continues  so  to  Portsmouth. 

The  south  segment  of  Ireland,  Mnnster  aad 
Connaught,  between  Gal  way  and  Waterford,  vJuch 
would  become  the  theatre  of  French  invasioo, 
abounds  with  excellent  harbors.  Within  a  lea- 
Hne  of  300  miles,  there  are  Waterford,  Cork,  Kiih 
sale.  Crook  haven,  Banlnr,  Kenmaiet  ShajiflOB, 
Galway,  Sligo,  Donegal,  Lough  Swilly,  aod 
Foyle.  But  along  this  extended  line  of  coast  both 
in  Ireland  and  England,  there  are  only  two  forti- 
fied points  of  any  importance — Plymouth  ind 
Portsmouth;  all  the  rest  are  comparatively  de- 
fenceless—or where  defences  once  existed,  they 
have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  The  io* 
crease  of  the  numerical  strength  of  the  navy,  and 
the  defences  making  alon^  Uie  coast,  is  a  proof 
that  government  are  preparing  for  conuDg  events. 
But  it  will  be  impossible  to  effectually  defend 
with  batteries  and  fortifications  our  extended  line 
of  coast. .  Such  a  system  of  defence,  firom  the  im- 
mense disseminatioQ  of  force  it  wonld  require, 
would  present  all  the  defects  inherent  to  the  Cor- 
don. The  essential  would  be,  to  cover  the  noit 
vulnerable  p'omts  of  the  coasts  and  the  approicbei 
to  onr  great  naval  and  military  establishmeoti, 
holding  our  force  well  in  hand  on  a  central  posi- 
tion, ready  to  rapidly  move  on  the  point  of  disem- 
barkation. A  system  of  national  defence  adequate 
to  fulfil  the  condiUons  of  its  institution,  must  be 
perfect  in  all  its  parts.  It  is  not  from  the  sooth 
that  danger  alone  is  to  be  apprehended ;  it  may 
one  day  come  from  the  north,  in  the  shape  of  a 
Russian  armament  from  the  Baltic.  The  aoaals 
of  onr  country,  at  a  remote  period  it  is  true,  pie- 
sent  the  example  of  a  double  and  simultaneous  in- 
vasion, from  the  shores  of  Scandinavia  and  ihee 
of  Normandy.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  be 
prepared  for  every  contingency,  and  to  estabUh  a 
well-combined  and  general  system  of  defence ;  wA 
as  this  necessity  is  derived  from  causes  pensaoeoc 
in  their  operation,  our  preparations  must  be  marked 
by  a  corresponding  durability  of  character. 

A  perfect  and  comprehensive  system  of  oatiooif 
defence  requires  upon  each  frontier  a  line  of  fur- 
tresses,  in  ratio  to  their  extent  and  configuratiQe- 
Upon  each  great  line  of  invasion,  one  or  two  forti- 
fied positions  connected  with  the  frontier  and  tbe 
interior  of  the  country  by  a  chain  of  posts  to  cover 
and  facilitate  the  movements  of  the  defensive  am; ; 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  a  great  plaoe  of 
arms,  under  cover  of  which,  in  case  of  wu^t 
a  last  struggle  for  national  independence  ougbtbi 
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Bat  above  a)],  tlie  capital  itself  mast  be 
Becored  against  a  coup  de  main;  for  if  the  heart  of 
a  state  be  ancoveied,  it  is  aseless  to  fortify  .its  ex- 
tremities. In  fact,  the  military  power  of  a  state 
is  in  ratio  to  the  inTolnerability  of  its  capital.  If 
we  carefolly  study  the  environs  of  London,  we 
shall  discover  that  they  present  many  natural  ob- 
stacles to  the  progress  of  an  enemy,  whom  we  may 
suppose  advancing  by  the  side  of  Kent  or  Essex, 
bv  the  Thames,  or  by  all,  on  the  metropolis. 
These  obstacles  may  be  improved  by  art ;  and  if  the 
people  be  trained  to  arms,  animated  with  sufficient 
resolution  and  patriotism  to  unite  en  masse,  to  dis- 
pute inch  by  inch  the  several  lines  of  defence  pre- 
pared for  them,  the  whole  island  might  in  the  mean 
time  rally  and  come  to  its  succor,  and  assail  on 
every  side  the  enemy's  line  of  operation  while  vig- 
orously held  in  check  in  front. 

For  thispurpose  we  would  propose  an  intrenched 
camp  at  Tilbury  Fort  and  Uravesend,  to  connect 
Kent  and  Essex,  and  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  ap- 
proach of  the  capital  by  the  Thames.  In  Essex, 
the  establishment  of  two  strong  camps — one  at 
Warley  near  Brentford,  and  another  at  Chelms- 
ford. In  Kent,  a  camp  at  Canterbury  to  cover 
Chatham  and  Sheerness ;  a  second,  at  Coxheath  ; 
and  a  third,  near  Guildford,  in  Surrey.  As  a  sec- 
ond line,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  a  line 
of  posts  extending  from  Shooter's  Hill  to  Kings- 
ton ;  and  on  the  left,  another  from  the  Isle  of  Dogs 
to  the  heights  oi  Hampstead  and  Highgate.  Con- 
nected by  our  system  of  railway  communication, 
these  camps  would  be  rendered  doubly  strong,  from 
the  facility  they  would  afford  of  rapidly  concen- 
trating the  mass  of  the  defensive  forces  on  the  point 
of  attack.  Lastly,  a  steam  flotilla  to  defend  the 
passage  of  the  Thames,  and  keep  up  a  communica- 
tion ^tween  its  two  banks.  By  thus  placing  the 
capital  in  a  posture  of  defence,  it  will  enable  the 
regular  army  to  operate  more  freely  on  the  flanks 
and  rear  of  the  enemy's  line  of  operation,  and 
sfKird  time  for  the  resources  of  the  country  to  ad- 
vance to  its  relief. 

"  In  war,"  says  Marraont,  in  his  Memoirs,  and 
more  especially  for  great  monarchies,  **  time  is 
everything.  A  few  hours  have  often  decided  the 
fate  of  a  state."  Since,  therefore,' so  much  de7 
penda  on  the  possession  of  a  capital,  it  must  not 
be  abandoned  to  the  chance  of  a  single  battle.  But 
fhese  preparations  alone  would  nut  be  suflicient. 
Military  roads  and  fortresses  are  the  mere  acces- 
sories of  a  system  of  defence.  While  the  former 
facilitate  the  rapid  concentration  of  Woops  on  the 
point  of  danger — the  object  of  all  fortification,  from 
the  simple  field-work  to  the  most  profound  concep- 
tions of  Yauban,  Cormontaigne,  or  Montalembert, 
is  to  gain  time,  to  enable  the  national  resources  to 
concentrate  and  hurl  the  invader  from  the  Roil.  It 
is  by  strong  arms  and  bold  hearts  that  a  nation  is 
to  be  defended  :  if  these  do  not  exist,  resistance  is 
unavailing — submission  the  bitter  alternative.  With 
\  line  uf  military  communication  such  as  the  world 
t>efore  or  since  has  never  beheld,  extending  from 
the  Sol  way  Firth  to  the  Euphrates,  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Atlas,  in  possession  of  every  strategic  point, 
Rome  fell  before  the  rude  barbarians  of  the  north. 
In  our  own  times,  in  1806,  Prussia  with  the  finest 
army  in  Europe  was  prostrated  at  a  single  blow. 
**  Ce  n'est  pas,"  says  Montesquieu,  **  la  fortune 
qui  domine  le  monde ;  il  y  a  des  causes  g^n^rales, 
Boit  morales  sott  physiques,  qui  agissent  dans  chaque 
monarchie,  Tel^vent,  la  maintiennent,  ou  la  pr^ci- 
pitent.  Tons  les  accidens  sent  sou  mis  a  des  causes, 
et  ai  le  hasard  d'une  bataille,  e'est  i  dire  une  cause 


partieulidre  a  mind  un  ^tat,  il  y  avait  une  cause 
g^n^rale  qui  faisait  que  cet  ^tat  devait  pdrir  par 
une  bataille." 

To  the  self-same  canse,  at  such  distant  periods 
of  history,  may  be  attributed  the  fall  of  Rome  and 
Prussia — ^to  an  interior  vice  in  their  military  insti- 
tutions, viz.,  the  absence  of  national  reserves.  The 
fundamental  condition  of  national  defence  is  a  nu- 
merous and  powerfully  constituted  army,  and  a 
iudicious  and  well-organized  system  of  reserves. 
Now,  apart  from  our  maritime  supremacy.  Great 
Britain  is  at  this  moment  in  every  other  point  lam- 
entably deficient.  Our  regular  army,  which  barely 
exceeds  130,000  men,  is  disseminated  over  the  foor 
quarters  of  the  globe.*  For  the  defence  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  we  could  not  muster  45,000 
men,  half  of  which  is  at  present  required  to  keep 
the  population  of  the  latter  island  in  subjection. 
To  these,  may  be  added  the  recently  organized  pen- 
sioners and  the  yeomanry;  neither  of  which  would 
be  found  'to  constitute  a  very  material  element  of 
military  strength :  while  the  province  of  the  former 
would  be  of  a  purely  sedentary  character,  that  of 
the  latter  would  be  solely  confined  to  the  duties  of 
light  cavalry ;  and,  therefore,  as  a  constituent  part 
of  the  line  of  battle,  from  their  want  of  solidity 
and  tactical  instruction,  they  could  not  be  depended 
upon.  To  this  view  of  the  case  it  may  be  opposed, 
that  there  is  the  militia ;  but  this  once  powerful 
and  constitutional  force  no  longer  exists  but  on 
paper.  Whether  it  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
deca^  from  mistaken  motives  of  economy  or  fn)m 
political  considerations,  is  a  question  we  shall  not 
enter  into.  Our  province  is  to  record  facts,  not  to 
discuss  opinions.  The  sordid  spirit  of  the  cotton- 
mill,  the  bigoted  fanaticism  of  the  conventicle,  have 
so  weakened  all  the  habits'  and  traditions  of  the 
camp,  that  our  once  warlike  population  has  become 
the  most  unnailitary  in  Europe — ^ignorant  of  the  use 
of  arms,  of  the  simplest  elements  of  military  in- 
struction and  Organization.  What  tactical  result 
could  be  expected  even  fi^om  a  levie  en  masse  of 
our  whole  population?  The  enclosed  nature  of 
our  couhtry,  it  has  been  frequently  urged,  would, 
like  La  Vendue,  aflTord  great  facilities  for  defence : 
but  even  this  may  be  exaggerated.  In  La  Vendue 
it  was  the  total  absence  of  roads,  and  not  the  en- 
closed nature  of  the  country,  which  so  protracted 
the  operations  of  the  French  republican  armies. 
But  even  did  a  parallel  exist  between  the  two 
countries,  it  must  be  allowed  that  our  rural  popu- 
lation does  not  possess  those  habits  and  instincts 
which  render  some  of  our  continental  neighbors 
so  formidable  in  guerilla  warfare,  and  which  would 
skilfully  turn  to  advantage  this  peculiarity  of  phys- 
ical configuration.  It  is,  therefore,  by  dint  of 
discipline  and  organization  alone,  that  they  can  be 
made  subservient  to  military  purposes. 

Now  the  value  of  a  levke  en  masse  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, must  greatly  depend  on  the  attachment 
which  the  people  bear  to  their  Institutions  and 
government.  On  the  absence  of  this  feeling,  emi- 
nently diflTused  throughout  the  mass.  Napoleon 
calculated  as  an  element  of  success.  A  rapid 
glance  at  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the 
people  of  England  may  enable  our  readers  to  form 
some  estimate  of  how  far  this  hypothesis  of  the 
French  emperor  has  increased  or  oiminished  at  the 
present  day. 

While  wealth  has  increased  in  an  unparalleled 

*The  war  in  the  Punjaub  and  the  Oreaon  question 
will  require  large  reinfoicements  both  to  India  and  Can- 
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degree  amon?  the  commercial  and  manufacturiog 
classes,  suffering  and  distress  have  passibus  aquis 
afflicted  the  rural  population.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  great  aristocratic  families,  the  small  landed 
proprietors  have  been  almost  entirely  rooted  up. 
Again — while  population  has  advancea  with  gigan- 
tic stricfes,  pauperism  has  more  than  kept  pace 
with  it ;  and  statistical  researches  have  proclaimed 
the  astounding  f^ct,  that  in  an  age  of  unrivalled 
wealth  and  long  continued  peace  and  commercial 
prosperity,  **  one  seventh  part  of  the  whole  inhabit- 
ants of  the  British  Islands  are  in  a  state  of  utter 
destitution,  or  painfully  supported  by  legal  relief y 
The  history  of  the  last  forty  years  teems  with  de- 
cisive evidence  of  the  vast  increase  of  crime  and 
destitution.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  to 
extend  the  religious  esublishments  of  the  state,  or 
augment  the  means  of  moral  and  intellectual  in- 
struction among  the  people,  hitherto  they  have  had 
no  perceptible  effect  in  cheeking  those  habits  of 
sensuality,  improvidence,  and  intemperance,  which 
exhibit  an  increase  of  crime  that  exceeds  in  a  ten- 
fold ratio  the  march  of  population  ;  so  great  is  the 
depravity  of  character,  the  increase  of  crime  among 
the  people,  from  the  continual  accumulation  of 
property  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  consequent  de- 
pression of  industry  on  the  other,  that  the  opinion 
almost  universally  diffused  amonff  the  laboring 
classes  is,  that  the  gains  of  the  employers  are  scan- 
dalously great,  and  wrung  out  of  their  heart's 
blood ;  hence  the  profound  jealousy  and  bitter 
hatred  they  nourish  in  their  hearts  towards  their 
masters.  The  mere  increase  of  national  wealth 
has  not  added  to  either  our  security,  our  strength, 
or  oar  happiness ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  sensibly 
impaired  them  all.  It  is  not  on  the  increase,  but 
on  the  distribution  of  wealth,  that  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  society  depend.  When  it  runs  into  a 
few  hands,  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  will 
invariably  be  in  a  state  of  degradation  and  distress. 
And  the  reason  is  obvious :  these  fast  accumula- 
tions of  wealth  are  the  result  of  diminishing  the 
cost  of  production — the  wages  of  labor.  Thus 
society  is  in  an  unstable  equilibrium — it  rests  on 
the  colossal  possessions  of  a  few,  but  has  no  hold 
on  the  affections  or  interests  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  community,  and  is*]iable  to  be  yiofently 
overturned  by  the  first  shock  of  adverse  fortune. 
In  the  decay  of  our  rural  population,  the  mamstay 
of  a  nation,  in  their  poverty  and  destitution,  we 
beheld,  under  different  names  it  is  true,  all  those 
dreadful  social  evils  which  corroded  the  Roman 
empire,  and,  in  the  end,  overturned  the  dominion 
of  the  Legions.  Any  serious  external  disaster — 
any  considerable  internal  suffering,  may  at  onc^e 
overturn  our  whole  fabric  of  society,  and,  as  in 
Rome  of  old,  expose  the  wealth  of  the  rich  as  a 
tempting  plunder  to  the  cupidity  of  the  poor. 

Again — from  the  strong  democratic  infusion 
which  the  reform  bill  and  other  concomitant  meaa> 
ures  have  introduced  into  the  machinery  of  our 
government — the  conflict  of  antagonistic  interests 
struggling  for  mastery  in  our  legislature,  so  fetter- 
ing by  their  baneful  operation  the  march  of  the 
executive — it  is  a  question  if  that  form  of  govern- 
ment which,  by  the  fortunate  combination  of  its 
constituent  elements,  has  hitherto  proved  itself  so 
well  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  a  small  free 
state,  may  not  be  found  m  critical  moments  inade- 
quate to  the  exigencies  of  a  great  empire.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  certain  it  is,  that  the  operation  of  the 
causes  we  have  enumerated  has  not  improved  the 
spirit  of  our  population,  or  strengthened  their 
attachment  to  their  institutions. 


'<  Patriotism,"  says  Gibbon,  "  is  a  i 

of  our  own  interest  in  the  preservation  aiiSl  pn»- 
perity  of  a  free  govemmeot  of  which  we  are  meii- 
bers."  But  what  interest  in  the  indepeDdenos  of 
a  state  can  the  obscure  million  possibly  peisei, 
whose  existence  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  is  ose 
unceasing  struggle  with  misery  and  destitutioiif 
What  to  them  are  the  nnsubstantiaJ  visioas  of  lib- 
erty and  greatness,  compared  with  the  solid  rab- 
stance  of  bread! 

The  creation  of  an  army  of  reserve  is  theiefore 
at  once  a  great  constitutional  measure,  and  the  fun- 
damental condition  of  a  good  system  of  natiosal  de- 
fence. Whether  the  period  for  calliog^  it  into  exislr 
ence  has  arrived,  is  a  question  for  the  ooaiaMM 
sense  and  the  common  feeling  of  the  eoontiy  le 
decide.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  amipt 
are  not  created  at  the  *'  fiat  of  a  minialer,  as  Mi- 
nerva came  all  armed  from  the  brain  of  Jove/* 
To  obtain  the  three  essential  conditions  of  a  povri- 
fully  constituted  army— organization,  discipline, 
and  tactical  instruction— considerable  time  is  re- 
quired ;  but  much  more  to  inspire  the  troops 
composing  it  with  that  motnal  and  well  fosoded 
confidence  without  which  courage  is  useless  asd 
enterprise  hopeless. 

Accustomed  to  every  mode  and  shape  of  taxa- 
tion, it  remains  to  be  seen  if,  to  secure  its  inde- 
pendence, the  natitm  roust  not  further  submit  lo 
the  tax  of  blood.  If  we  do  not  retain  all  the  esses- 
tials  of  a  military  state,  our  greatness  will  vvni^b 
like  a  dream.  Woe  to  the  nation  that  asks,  not  if 
an  enterprise  be  just  and  honorable,  but  what  it 
will  bring !  A  people  accustomed  to  view  eTcry 
question  through  the  medium  of  the  funds  or  (lie 
demand  for  their  manufactures,  in  the  hour  of  daa- 
ger  will  be  found  to  be  incapable  either  of  the  en- 
ergy of  resistance,  or  the  generosity  of  sacrifice. 
So  true  is  it  that,  during  a  long  interval  of  peace, 
the  human  mind  loses  that  force  and  energy  to 
essential  for  great  things:  genius  and  military 
spirit  decline,  and  the  corruption  of  taste  follows 
the  decline  of  genius. 

It  is  therefore  a  question  worthy  of  the  coDside^ 
ation  of  government,  if  the  Landwehr  system  of 
Prussia,  modified  ad  hoc,  could  be  applied  in  this 
country  for  the  creation  of  an  army  of  reserve. 
Among  the  manifold  advantages  of  tliis  system 
would  be,  the  progressive  dissemination  through- 
out our  population  of  those  military  habits  whirh 
they  are  now  so  lamentably  deficient  in,  and  there- 
by ensure  the  creation  of  a  powerful  and  consiitu- 
tional  force  :  that  would  render  our  regular  anny 
more  disposable  for  the  defence  of  our  colonial 
possessions,  and  more  particularly  of  Ireland,  f»r 
to  that  part  of  our  empire  under  existing  circum- 
stances the  measure  could  not  be  applied. 

Ireland  with  her  disaffected  populaiion,  the  ex- 
tent  and  vulnerability  of  her  maritime  frontier,  the 
total  absence  of  interior  defences,  is  at  once  out 
weak  point,  and,  in  the  event  of  a  mar,  would 
become  one  of  the  preliminary  objects  of  Fraoce. 
We  have,  at  this  moment  of  profound  and  univer- 
sal peace,  30,000  men  in  that  country ;  but  double 
that  force  would  be  required  for  its  defence  vader 
such  a  contingency,  ceruin  as  it  would  be  to  be 
made  the  theatre  of  a  powerful  French  diversioo. 
It  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  tbe 
object  of  the  French  is  not  to  conquer,  but  lo  rain 
England.  When  Masseoa  was  once  ssked,  if  tbe 
object  of  Napoleon  *8  preparations  in  1804  was  tbe 
conquest  of  this  country — **Bah!"  be  replied' 
'Ma  conqu^rir  peisonne  n'ysongea;  il  s'agiiait 
seulement  de  la  ruiner ;  de  la  laisser  dans  as  (M 
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§a  que  penonne  n'en  aanit  oonvoit^  la 
•ion." 

To  obtain  this  result— to  ruin  and  humiliate  her 
old  hereditary  foe,  France  will  hesitate  at  no  saori- 
iice.  What,  in  fact,  to  her,  in  such  an  enterprise, 
would  be  the  loss  of  150,000  ment  For  far  less 
important  political  objects  has  she  not  sacrificed 
greater  hosts  amid  the  snows  of  Russia,  the  moun- 
tains of  Spain,  and  on  the  ensanguined  plains  of 
Grerman J  ?  But  it  is  not  from  Fnnce  alone  that 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  Russia  and  America 
are  both  watching  their  time  to  inflict  on  us  some 
deadly  blows.  They  regard  our  magnificent  colo- 
nial empire  with  envy  and  cupidity,  and  already 
calculate  their  respective  shares  on  its  general  par- 
tition. Thus  they  are  silently  increasing  their 
naval  force,  and  laugh  at  that  blind  security  and 
supineness  which  condescends  to  make  no  prepara- 
tion for  resistance.  It  is  by  timely  foreseemg  dan- 
ger that  it  is  to  be  best  avoided.  It  is  by  a  system 
of  national  defence  adequate  to  every  emergency, 
that  Great  Britain  can  alone  maintam  her  proud 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  globe.  Dark 
clouds  are  alre^idy  gathering  in  the  west :  diplo- 
macy may  adjourn  the  solution  of  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion ;  but  the  animus  of  the  American  people  is  not 
tp  be  mistaken,  and  sooner  or  later  must  lead  to  an 
appeal  to  arms.  Once  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
United  States,  how  long,  with  our  erchmve  mart" 
time  code,  would  the  entente  cordiak  with  France 
be  maintained  t  From. the  tribune  of  the  French 
chambers  M.  Guizot  has  already  saved  us  the  trou- 
ble of  answering  this  question. 

The  development  and  execution  of  a  well-oigan- 
ized  and  comprehensive  system  of  national  defence 
will  not  only  entail  on  the  nation  sacrifices  of  a  pe- 
cuniary nature,  but  likewise  others  of  a  personal 
character,  which  our  money-making  habits  may  be 
unwilling  to  submit  to.  Should  this  be  the  case, 
should  they  neglect  the  only  means  of  placing  on  a 
firm  and  secure  basis  the  national  honor  and  inde- 
pendence—and what  we  fear  in  this  chrematistic 
age  is  more  prized  than  either — individual  property 
— as  we  have  already  observed,  a  gloomy  morning 
will  dawn  upon  our  horizon,  which  will  teach  us, 
when  too  late,  as  an  element  of  resistance,  the  ab- 
solute mockery  of  wealth  alone,  in  an  appeal  to  the 
sword. 

But  so  great  and  so  varied  are  the  resources  of 
the  empire,  so  high  the  intelligence,  and  so  untir- 
ing the  energies  of  the  people,  that  no  cause  for 
alarm  exists  if  timely  and  adequate  precaution  be 
taken.  On  the  contrary,  if  our  resources  be  care- 
fully husbanded  and  skilfully  directed,  we  may 
laugh  to  scorn  the  combined  aggressions  of  all  Eu- 
rope ;  but  if,  forgetful  of  the  warlike  traditions  of 
our  ancestors,  we  concentrate  all  our  energies  on 
one  object  alone — the  accumulation  of  wealth — 
ingloriously  sink  into  a  degenerate  nation  of  mere 
cotton-spinners  and  stock-jobbers — ^but  too  soon 
shall  we  ignominiously  prove  to  the  world  that  the 
(tbservation  made  centuries  ago,  by  the  Sire  dc 
Coucy  to  Charles  the  Fifth  of  France,  was,  after 
all,  not  the  wild  dream  of  an  ardent  and  distem- 
pered imagination,  but  the  calm  deduction  of  the 
soldier  and  the  statesman  : — '*  Les  Anglais  ne  sent 
jamais  si  foibles,  ni  si  ais^  vaincre  que  chez  eux.*' 


LORD  PALMEB8TON  IN   PARIS. 

Lord  Palmerston  has  made  his  triumphant  entry 
into  Paris  in  a  post-chaise,  and  has  not  been  stoned. 
No  emeuie  welcomed  him.  The  Parisians,  restored 
to  their  natural  and  calm  good  sense,  thought  more 


of  the  cetifs  de  Paques  than  of  the  Anglo-French 
hostility  or  alliance ;  and  not  even  a  penman  indited 
a  diatribe  on  the  occasion  of  his  lordship's  advent. 

As  to  the  circles  of  what  are  called  la  sodki, 
Lord  Palmerston  was  as  welcome  there  as  the 
flowers  of  the  month  lo  come.  And  as  to  his  being 
an  object  of  aversion  or  jealousy,  one  mi^ht  as  well 
have  imagined  that  a  noble  winner  at  Newmarket 
should  be  turned  out  of  the  Jockey  Club  in  conse- 
quence of  his  ability  and  luck,  as  that  the  name 
and  oresence  of  a  successful  and  spirited  statesmav 
should  excite  any  other  feeling  than  respect  in  th 
breasts  of  those  with  whom  he  had  politically  dealt. 

And  after  all,  how  small  and  insignificant  are 
the  causes  of  grudge  which  might  exist  in  the 
breasts  of  the  French  king  and  people  against 
England  and  her  whig  foreign  minister,  compared 
with  the  causes  of  obligation  and  friendship.  Lord 
Palmerston  aided  France,  and,  indentified  with 
France,  the  liberal  prospects  of  Europe  most  sen- 
sibly in  three  great  questions,  in  Belgium,  in  Italy, 
in  Spain.  These  are  now  the  bulwarks  of  French 
influence,  and  the  nucleus  of  western  resistance  to 
eastern  absolutism.  Without  English  support,  that 
is,  without  the  zealous  and  able  support  of  a  min- 
ister like  Lord  Palmerston,  Louis  Philippe  could 
never  have  taken  up  the  position  which  he  has  done 
in  Europe,  at  least  without  a  successful  war. 
Without  English  support,  France  most  have  either 
yielded  to  absolutist  dictation,  or  have  undergone 
the  risk  of  war  in  resisting  it.  And  even  success 
in  tliat  war  brought  its  dangers  to  the  throne  of 
Louis  Philippe  and  to  the  prospects  of  his  dynasty. 

What  are  the  events  of  Sjrria,  or  the  scratches 
which  they  inflicted  on  the  amour  propre  of  France, 
compared  with  the  solid  benefits  conferred  by  the 
alliance  and  support  of  the  English  liberals  to  that 
country  ?  Absolutely  nothing ;  specks,  that  would 
disappear  in  history,  if  contemporary  politicians 
had  not  magnified  them  for  party  purposes.  If 
Lord  Palmerston  was  the  agent  in  inflicting  the 
scratches,  his,  too,  was  the  frank  and  cordial  hand 
which  held  forth  the  benefits.  And  Louis  Philippe 
is  too  mindful  a  sovereign  to  forget  the  latter  in 
the  former.  Lord  Palmenton  and  the  whigs  were 
the  friends  of  France  and  of  the  French  king  when 
there  was  risk  and  obloquy  in  being  so,  when 
Europe  was  hostile,  when  war  was  possible,  and 
when  an  alliance  to  oppose  eastern  Europe  and 
war  had  need  of  activity  and  courage  and  addreas, 
in  proposing  and  in  upholding  it. 

The  tories,  indeed,  have  wisely  chosen  to  con- 
tinue that  amity  with  France,  which  they,  aivd 
which  Lord  Aberdeen  himself,  vituperated  the 
whigs  for  commencing  and  persevering  in.  The 
tories  do  so  when  there  is  neither  risk  nor  need ; 
when  it  requires  neither  activity,  nor  courage,  nor 
anything,  indeed,  save  a  laisser^Uer  policy.  The 
whigs  built  the  nest  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance, 
and  the  tories,  who  did  their  best  to  prevent  its 
being  built,  are  now,  cuckoo-like,  hatching  their 
political  eggs  therein. 

We  are  not,  then,  in  the  least  surprised  that  Lord 
Palmereton  should  receive  a  cordial  welcome  at  the  • 
Tuileries,  in  the  palace,  as  well  as  in  the  capital  of 
France.  There  is  certainly  no  statesman  in  Europe 
who,  all  his  acts  considered,  more  fully  deserves 
that  welcome ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  the  French 
noble  and  generous  enough  to  overlook  trifles,  and 
remember  solid  acts  of  friendship.  Whatever 
political  party  in  this  country  attains  to  power,  its 
chiefs  can  entertain  but  the  one  policy  towards 
France,  that  of  the  most  cordial  friendship,  which 
the  French  themselves  will  admit.— UxoMuVier 
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TBI  Lots  OF  THB  JOHN  ADAXB. 


From  the  Unttad  Serrtee  MagaxlDe. 
THE   LOSS    OF    THE   JOHN  ADAMS. 

Aftcr  an  aidaoas  Toyage  from  Boston,  down 
along  the  coast  of  America,  ronnd  Cape  Horn  and 
upwards  again,  the  John  Adams,  a  snug  brig  of 
aboat  250  tons  burden,  arrived  within  about  two 
days*  sail  of  the  Oregon  coast,  where  it  was 
intended  to  trade  in  peltries.  The  John  Adams 
was  the  property  of  an  adventurous  Boston  mer- 
chant, who,  anxious  to  profit  by  some  of  the 
advantages  offered  by  trading  on  that  distant  coast, 
had  despatched  her  in  the  year  1640  on  a  two 
years'  voyage.  The  commanding  officer,  recog- 
nized on  board  as  Captain  Defence  Williams,  was 
the  son  of  the  merchant,  and  himself  part-owner 
of  the  vessel.  His  subordinates  were  excellent 
sailors;  his  crew  numbered  eighteen,  including  a 
few  Sandwich  Islanders ;  while  a  Mr.  Henry  of 
New  York  had  accompanied  him,  merely  for  the 
love  of  excitement,  and  with  a  desire  to  explore 
strange  and  almost  undiscovered  regions.  From 
this  gentleman,  who,  from  similar  motives,  was  on 
board  the  Texian  brig-of-war  Galveston,  16  guns, 
in  company  with'the  writer,  I  received  the  details 
of  the  narrative  which  succeeds. 

As  it  was  intended  to  trade  in  the  first  instance 
with  the  Wakash  nation,  a  wide  berth  was  given 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  lest  the  agents  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Company  should  be  made 
aware  of  this  intention,  and  thus  frustrate  the 
views  of  their  American  competitors.  A  strict 
look-out,  however,  was  kept  for  land,  as  it  was 
very  desirable  that  some  point  should  be  recog- 
nised, by  which  to  gain  an  idea  of  their  true  posi- 
tion. Early  on  the  morning  of  the  0th  of  June, 
all  parties  Were  in  eager  expectation,  and  the 
captain  with  his  mates,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Henry 
were  on  deck,  their  eyes  fixed  in  the  direction 
where  it  was  expected  land  would  be  discovered. 
The  brig  was  under  full  sail,  carrying  even  small 
royals;  and  being  on  a  wind  with  the  starboard 
tacks  aboard,  the  mainsail  was  furled  and  the  huge 
trisail  substituted  in  its  stead.  Two  men,  one  on 
the  main,  the  other  on  the  fore  cross  trees,  were 
on  the  look-out,  while  those  on  deck  anxiously 
awaited  their  report.  For  some  time,  however, 
not  a  word  was  spoken,  the  captain  and  his  friend 
walking  the  weather  quarter-deck  without  ex- 
changing a  word. 

"  We  most  be  close  on  board  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,*'  said  Captain  Williams,  thoughtfully. 
'*  Fort  George  must  lie  out  yonder.  I  cannot  say 
I  am  over  fond  of  seeing  the  British  flag  flying, 
but  just  now  it  would  he  satisfactory  to  catch  a 
faint  Grlimpse  of  it." 

"  You  think,  then,  we  are  abreast  of  Astoria! 
Would  to  heaven  it  were  still  so  called !"  replied 
my  friend  Henry, 

'*  So  I  believe,"  continued  Williams ;  *'  and 
<  fervently  aoqniesce  in  your  wish." 

"  Below!"  cried  a  voice  from  the  main  cross- 
txees. 

**  What  is  it,  sir?"  exclaimed  Captain  Defence 
Williams. 

**  A  heavy  squall  coming  down  from  to  leeward, 
dr,"  said  the  look-out. 

Williams  and  Henry  flew  to  the  contrary  side 

•  of  the  quarter-deck,  and  there  plain  enough  were 
«U  the  signs  of  a  tremendous  squall,  or  perhaps 

•  gale,  from  the  nor'-west,  setting   rapidly  upon 

•  fiiem.    The  sky  was  dark  and  raizy,  a  lurid  and 
:  fsarfuMooking  mist  was  hanging  on  the  face  of 


tlie  waters,  and  poining  down  npoii  iStum  Ae  a 
race  horse.  The  sky  was  black  as  night,  wbik 
at  the  same  instant  a  lull  in  the  former  ^ilT  braoe 
took  place,  soooeeded  almost  immediately  by  a  &- 
mal  and  unnatural  calm.  Captain  Williams  eyed 
all  these  signs  with  a  keen  glance,  and  then  toned 
towards  his  mate. 

"  All  hands  shorten  sail,"  he  cried,  <<  fori  tlia 
royals !" 

Up  rushed  two  boys  to  obey  this  latter  oidcr, 
while  the  mate  hurried  to  bring  from  below  the 
laiboard  watch,  as  yet  in  happy  ignorance  of  the 
approaching  rude  interruption  to  their  alomben. 
A  few  moments  brought  the  whole  crew  uo  deck. 

'<  Man  the  topsail  halyard,  roan  the  top>gaUiot 
clew-lines — let  go,  clew  op,  clew  down  every- 


thing.   In  with  every  rag  on  the  ship,  fore  aod 
aft !" 

These  rapid  orders  were  given  as  the  approach- 
ing squall  assumed  an  even  uglier  appearance  then 
before.  Long  broken  strips  of  clouds  hurried 
across  the  heavens,  a  lurid  glare  arose  fVom  the 
waters,  while  ragged  pieces  of  vapor  detached 
themselves  from  the  vast  mass  and  came  madlT 
along  the  gloomy  sky.  A  rowing  roaiiog  eeowi 
came  moaning  along  the  ocean,  and  all  the  osuil 
phases  of  a  fearful  gale  were  gradually  makiiif 
themselves  manifest.  The  sea  rose  and  feU  in 
huge  masses  of  dark  water,  while  the  western  »ad 
eastern  waves  met  in  wild  confusion. 

"Haul  up  the  courses,"  cried  Captain  Wil- 
liams, "  hard  a-weather  your  helm — stand  by  to 
cut  away — hard  down,  hard  down !" 

The  squall,  terrific  in  its  violence,  straek  the 
good  brig  on  her  broad-side  with  such  tremendoos 
force,  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  doubt  if  she 
would  not  go  over  on  her  beam  ends.  Ctptaia 
Williams  and  his  chief  mate  had  each  seited  a 
hatchet  to  provide  for  this  [contingency.  The  ship 
refused  to  obey  her  helm,  and  tlw  tars  raised  their 
axes  simultaneonsly. 

"She  rights,  she  rights!"  cried  Mr.  Heoiy, 
and  at  the  same  instant  the  steady  brig  payed  of. 
and  in  a  few  minutes  was  flying  right  before  the 
wind  towards  theVild  and  dangerous  coast  oetr 
the  Columbia  river — at  all  events,  so  the  master 
of  the  vessel  supposed. 

On  no  coast  are  storms  more  rapid  in  their 
growth,  and  more  dangerous  in  their  progress  tJiu 
upon  the  sea-board  of  Oregon.  Squalls,  partial- 
larly.  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  burst  upon  ihe 
unwary  mariner  with  scarcely  a  mementos  vnn- 
ing  ;  and  many  a  good  ship,  manned  by  blithesoine 
and  joyous  souls,  has  foundered  with  aU  on  beeid 
and  been  heard  of  no  more.  We  hear  ofteo  of 
those  vessels  which,  after  weathering  tentfic 
storms,  are  saved,  but  of  those  which  perish  it  is 
rarely  that  anything  is  ever  heard. 

For  more  than  an  hour  did  the  John  Adaoi 
scud  before  the  tempest,  which  appeared  (o  is^ 
crease  in  violence,  under  bare  poles,  until  all  en 
board,  who  knew  anything  of  her  position,  bef^ 
to  feel  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  running  on  shore 
in  that  tremendous  gale,  when  death  to  all  would 
have  been  the  inevitable  result.  To  heave  to  wu 
as  yet  impossible,  and  all  waited  with  feverish 
impatience  the  moment  when  the  force  of  the  esk 
should  be  over.  Captain  Williams  walked  the 
deck  with  short  impatient  strides,  steadying  hisi- 
self  by  holding  on  to  the  bulwarks.  At  length  the 
violence  of  the  squall  was  slightly  deadened,  and 
the  sky  to  windward  appeared  likely  to  dear  o^ 

"  Away,  aloft,  and  reef  the  topsails,*^  cdbI 
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Defenoe  Wflliams,  in  a  Toiee  that  was  heaid 
amid  the  roar  of  the  storm ;  **  take  three  reefs, 
cheeiily  my  lads!" 

A  dozen  dark  forms  flew  np  the  rigging,  and 
the  main  and  foretopmil  were  soon  loosely  belly- 
ing in  the  breeze,  while  cries  of  **haul  tant  the 
weatl)er  earing !"  &c.,  rapidly  followed.  A  slight 
)nll  succeeded,  though  it  blew  still  more  than  half 
a  gale  of  wind ;  Williams,  however,  despite  the 
fierceness  dT  the  breeze,  resoWed  to  approach  no 
nearer  the  land. 

'*  Stand  by  the  starboard  braces — man  the  top- 
aaO  halyards,  hoist  away.  Now,  then,  aft  with 
the  starboard  braces.  Tacks  and  sheets  with  a 
will.  Hard  a  starboard  your  helm — so— port  a 
little.  Keep  her  full  and  by.  Ha!''  he  exclaimed, 
as  a  pufT  as  strong  as  ever  laid  her  nearly  on 
her  broadside  again.    "  Hard  up,  aft  your  sails !" 

As  Mr.  Henry  afterwards  remarked,  the  calm 
and  steady  mien  of  the  young  commander  through- 
ont  was  what  rendered  him  sanguine  of  their  over- 
coming the  storm,  and  little  doubt  exists  but  that 
it  had  its  corresponding  influence  on  the  men. 
The  weather  now  appeared  disposed  to  second  his 
eflR>rt8,  as  the  might  of  the  squall  was  clearly  at  an 
end.  The  mist  which  hung  round  the  good  brig 
cleared  away  also,  and  revved  their  close  prox- 
imity to  the  coast  of  Oregon.  They  were  in  the 
mouth  of  a  bight  with  a  head  a  point,  where  huge 
breakers  were  visible,  which,  as  they  now  head^, 
it  was  very  doubtful  if  they  could  clear,  while, 
were  they  to  go  about,  a  similar  obstruction 
awaited  them  on  the  opposite  side. 

"  Set  the  iib— man  the  peak  halyards,  up  with 
the  trisail— down  with  your  fore-course,"  were 
orders  given  in  rapid  succession,  and  as  speedily 
obeyed.  The  brig  at  once  felt  the  influence  of  the 
additional  sails,  and  her  leeway  diminishing  so 
much  as  to  give  hope  of  gettinof  round  the  point 
which  lay  before  them  in  so  awkward  a  position. 
Again  the  wind  lulled,  though  the  sea  yet  rose  in 
huge  waves  that  struck  violently  against  the  brig's 
bows,  and  again  the  commander  crowded  on  sail. 

"  Shake  out  the  topsail  reefs,"  cried  he— 
"loose  top-gallan^8ails — set  the  staysail!"  and 
once  more  the  gallant  vessel,  under  press  of  sail, 
bore  up  close  to  the  wind,. and  gave  every  promise 
of  safely  rounding  the  point.  The  royals  were 
next  set;  and  then  Captain  Williams,  knowing 
that  all  that  could  be  done  had  been  done,  took  his 
station  on  the  quarter-deck  to  watch  that  the 
helmsman  did  his  duty.  E^ery  effort  was  made 
to  bring  her  close  to  the  wind,  but  as  the  point 
was  neared,  the  attempt  gradually  became  more 
and  more  problematical. 

"  Let  the  light  sails  lift!"  cried  the  commander 
in  a  stem  tone,  '*  luff,  luff  all  you  can.  Steady, 
so.  Lo<^  the  anchor.  Standi  by  your  halyards, 
hard  up  your  helm,  let  go  everything,  overboard 
with  the  anchor.     My  QSA  !  it  is  too  late." 

The  capuin  had  seen  for  some  minutes  that  to 
weather  the  point  was  impossible,  and  the  only 
resource  which  remained  was  to  anchor  until  a 
change  of  wind,  which  would  be  sure  to  occur  in  a 
few  hours.  Before,  however,  the  necessary  orders 
eonld  be  given,  the  brig  strack  heavily,  and  every 
man -was  east  to  the  deck.  An  uproar,  difltenlt  to 
describe,  followed,  each  manpreparing  to  save  hinih 
self  as  he  thodght  host.  The  voice  of  the  cap- 
tain, however,  soon  stilled  the  tumult.  "  Sflenee 
there  on  deck.  Mr.  Edwards,"  addressing  the 
mate,  "  ont  with  the  boats  to  leeward ;  and  yon, 
Mr.  Thomson,  sound  the  pumps  " 
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The  men  rea£1y  obeyed  their  captain's  ordexs, 
and  preparations  were  made  to  hoist  ont  the  four 
excellent  boats  which  the  ship  carried,  while  the 
carpenter  made  his  experiments  on  the  pumps. 

"  She  is  filling  fast,"  said  he  in  a  low  whisper 
to  the  captain. 

"  It  is  well,"  he  replied  :  *'  she  must  be  aban- 
doned. My  men,  cheerily  with  the  boats,  but 
hurry  not ;  there  is  no  danger  until  the  sea  breaks 
up  her  carcass." 

He  then  proceeded  to  overlook  the  launching 
of  the  boats,  and  to  see  that  •  necessaries  were 
placed  in  them.  A  gun  for  every  man  with  ample 
ammunition  and  lead  was  the  first  thing  thought 
of,  then  bread,  and  beef,  and  water,  with  each 
man's  clothing,  knives,  colored  •  cloth,  mirrors, 
blankets,  &c. ,  for  the  Indians  were  next  thought 
of,  as  there  was  little  doubt  these  would  be  much 
needed  during  their  preparations  in  search  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  station,  oefore  so  studiously  avoided. 
These  and  every  other  duty  performed,  another 
careful  examination  of  the  ship  took  place,  and  a 
conference  was  held  between  the  captain,  and  the 
carpenter,  and  the  mate,  who  all  agreed  the  John 
Adams  would  \n  twelve  hours  be,  m  that  exposed 
position,  a  cofnplete  wreck.  •  Captain  Defence 
Williams  reluctantly  acquiescing  in  this  state- 
ment, the  men  were  directed  to  enter  the  boats, 
where  their  superior  officer  soon  after  followed 
them  with  a  saddened  look.  The  party  was  di- 
vided between  the  four  boats,  ana  their  leader 
directed  them  to  pull  for  land,  where  it  was  detex^ 
mine^  to  encamp  until  the  complete  return  of  fair 
weather  should  enable  them  to  follow  the  coast  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  from  which  by  obeei^ 
vation  they  afterwards  found  they  were  distant 
about  thirty  miles. 

The  landing  was  effected  about  a  hundred  yards 
up  a  little  creek  which  now  bears  the  name  of  the 
unfortunate  vessel  which  had  been  so  unexpectedly 
wrecked  in  its  vicinity.  All  around  vi;as  bleak 
and  barren,  while  drift  wood  was  all  that  promised 
fuel  and  the  means  of  erecting  a  shelter.  This 
latter  duty  at  once  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
majority,  while  the  captain  and  his  friend,  Walter 
Henry,'  sauntered  along  the  coast,  and  towards 
certain ' bushes  in  search  of'  game.  'An  ample 
supply  of  wild  fowl  rewarded  their  efforts,  which, 
with  fish  caught  in  the  bayou  or  Creek,  afforded  a 
welcome  and  hearty  meal  when  added  to  the  regu- 
lar salt  beef  and  biscuit.  It  was  while  enjoying 
this  meal  that  the  first  cry  of  Indians  arose,  and 
flying  to  their  arms  a  party  of  the  aborigines  was 
seen  approaching  cautiously.  In  number  they 
were  about  fifty,  and  from  the  bold  manner  in 
which  they  advanced  were  evidently  accustomed 
to  white  men.  Captain  Williams  directed  the 
whole  party  to  stand  to  their  arms  and  to  be  in 
readlne^  for  a  struggle,  as  he  well  remembered 
this  to  be  not  very  far  from  the  neighborhood 
where  the  crew  of  the  Tonquin  had  been  so 
treacherously  slaughtered.  Apparently  awed  by 
the  belligerent  appearance  of  the  white  men,  the 
savages  halted,  and  two  of  their  party  only  ad- 
vanced towards  the  wrecked  seamen.  They  were 
met  half  way  by  Captain  Williams  and  Mr. 
Henry,  and  turned  out  to  be  a  party  of  Chinocka, 
one  of  that  peculiar  tribe  of  Indians,  who,  by  their 
stpinge  custom  of  flattening  the  forehead  of  their 
infants,  have  acquired  the  name  of  Flatheads. 
This  process  is  singular  and  striking,  and  is  thus 
succinctly  described  from  the  Astorian  Journals  by 
Washington  Irving.    **  The  process  by  which  this 
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defofmity  is  efiectod,  oommenceB  iqunediately  alter 
buth.  The  ij^nt  is  laid  in  a  woodea  ittrngh  by 
vn^j  of  cradfte.  The  end  on  wtob  ^he  head  reBoe- 
es  18  higher  than  the  rest ;  a  padding  »  plaeea  on 
the  forehead  of  the  infant  with  a  piece  of  bark 
above  it,  and  is  pressed  down  by  cords,  which  paae 
through  holes  on  each  side  of  the  trough.  As  the 
tightening  of  the  padding  and  the  pressing  of  the 
head  to  the  board  is  gradual,  the  process  is^  said 
not  to  be  attended  with  much  pain.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  iafant,  however,  while  in  this  state  of 
compression  is  whimsically  hideous,  and  '  its  little 
bUok  eyes'  we  are  told,  being  forced  out  with  the 
tightness  of  the  bandages  resemble  those  of  a  mouse 
choked  in  a  trap.  Alraut  a  year's  pressure  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  the  desired  effect,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  child  emerges  from  its  bandages  a 
complete  flat-head,  and  continues  so  through  life. 
It  must  be  noted  however,  that  this  flattening  of  the 
head  has  something  in  it  of  aristocratical  aiguifi- 
caney,  like  the  crippling  of  the  feet  among  the  Chi- 
Bose  ladies  of  quality.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  sign  of 
freedom ;  no  slave  is  permitted  to  bestow  this  en- 
nable  deformity  upon  his  child;  all  the  slaves, 
therefore,  are  round  heads."  Many  have  disputed 
the  possibility  of  this  strange  deformity,  but  all 
travellers  unite  in  agreeing  that  such  is  the  case. 
Farnham,  and  the  American  missionaries  all  speak 
to  the  point. 

The  party  proved  friendly,  and  explained  as  far 
as  they  were  able  that  Fort  George,  or  *'  Greorgee 
Schejoteout,"  was  at  do  great  distance.  This 
was  welcome  intelligence,  for  although  the  Amer- 
iean  sailors  and  their  officers  had  at  once  deter- 
mined to  return  to  the  States  overland,  yet  it 
would  be  a  great  point  gained  to  be  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  river,  up  which  they  would  have 
to  travel  about  eight  hundred  miles  to  the  boat  en- 
campment at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  mountains. 
The  Chinooks  having  given  all  the  information  in 
their  power,  demanded  a  reward  in  the  shape  of 
''schmoke,"  as  they  called  tobacco,  a  littJe  of 
which  was  given  them,  although  the  Boston  trader 
well  knew  a  few  hours  would  make  them  more 
wealthy  in  this  and  other  articles  than  any  neigh- 
boring tribe  could  almost  hope  to  be.  Making, 
therefore,  a  virtue  of  necessity,  Williams  offerM 
the  ship  and  its  contents  to  ihe  chief,  if  they  would 
give  him  a  supply  of  salmon  and  deer's  meat  in 
return.  The  savage  delighted  at  peaceably  obtain- 
ing what  he  had  doubtless  set  his  heart  on  having, 
clandestinely  or  by  force,  despatched  the  whole  of 
his  followers  in  search  of  the  required  supplies. 
The  Chinooks  were  absent  about  an  hour,  when 
they  suddenly  appeared  rushing  down  the  oreek  in 
their  long  canoes.  A  very  plentiful  supply  of  food 
was  hurriedly  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  white  men, 
and  then  away  went  the  wreckers,  bent  on  their 
work  of  destruction. 

Meantime  a  hasty  breastwork  of  drift  wood  had 
oeea  raised,  within  which,  covered  with  the  boat's 
sails  and  tarpaulins  the  party  all  ensoonoed  them- 
selves at  night-fall,  while  by  a  roaring  fire  two  sen- 
tinels were  seated,  smoking  their  pipes  and  quietly 
watching  the  movements  of  the  Indians.  The 
night  passed  without  distnrbanoe,  and  at  day-break 
the  sturdy  brig,  which  had  borne  them  so  many 
thoasand  miles,  was  foand  to  be  parted  im  twe» 
while  aU  iu  valoaUes  hnd  been  borne  away  by  the 


inde&tigable  Chinooks,  who  proved  thsiBidtai 
most  ei^pert  wreckers.  Williams  knew  that  thii 
might  perchance  have  been  preveated  by  leaviog  a 
p«rty  in  eharge  while  he  went  for  aaaistanee  to  lot 
Geovge,  but  the  lives  of  those  who  were  left  behiad 
would  have  been  placed  in  fearful  jeopardv.  The 
conscientious  Bostonian  preferred  losing  his  prop- 
erty to  undergoing  that  fearful  ride. 

At  8  A.if .,  after  a  hearty  breakfast,  the  boato  a3 
put  to  sea  with  a  steady  land  breeae.  The  laaaek 
headed  the  party,  and  with  hopeful  hearts  this  lit- 
tle gallant  band  began  their  journey  of,  in  ill 
probability,  some  three  thousand  miles.  The  on- 
set was  prosperous,  for  about  half  an  hour  before 
sun-down  carried  them  over  the  bar  of  the  Colnsi- 
bia'a  mouth,  and  brought  them  io  sight  of  Fort 
George,  whilome  Astoria,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  genuine  English  ho^itality  by  the  lib- 
eral and  gentlemanly  agents  of  the  Fur  Compinj 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  perhaps  the  most  vast  mercaotile 
association  which  haa  ever  existed  after  the  £ut 
India  Company. 

Though  British  in  its  origin  and  power,  still  lit- 
tle is  publicly  known  of  this  extraordinary  trading 
community.  A  brief  sketch  may  not  be  unaccept- 
able. In  1670,  Charles  the  Second  granted  i 
charter  to  certain  English  merchanta,  under  the 
style  and  title  of  the  <*  Hudson's  Bay  Company/* 
by  which  they  were  entitled  to  the  exclusive  priv- 
ilege of  establishing  trading  ports  on  Hudson's  Baj 
and  its  numerous  tributaries.  The  merchants  who 
constituted  its  proprietors  enjoyed  a  monopoly  oolil 
1787,  when  the  **  North- Weet  Fur  Company  of 
Canada"  waa  organiaed,  which  proved  a  formidahle 
rival.  The  members  of  this  were  Canadian  bom. 
Many,  and  even  armed  struggles,  took  plaoe  be- 
tween the  rivals,  which  were  so  serious,  that  at 
length,  in  1821,  Parliament  united  them.  The 
consolidated  company  was  of  course  doubly  power- 
ful, and  soon  possessed  themselves  of  all  that  vast 
tract  of  country,  boimded  north  by  the  Noithen 
Arctic  Ocean,  east  by  the  Davis  Straits  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  south  and  south-westwardly  by  the 
northern  boundaries  of  the  Canadas  and  a  lioe 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
thence  north- weatwardly  to  the  Lake  of  the  Wood*, 
and  thence,  in  the  47?  parallel  of  north  latitude,  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  have  also  leased  for 
twenty  yeara  all  Russian  America,  save  Sitka,  and 
are  in  virtual  possession  of  Oregon.  Soeh  is  a 
brief  statement  of  the  poaition  of  a  company,  whoae 
history,  naval,  military  and  commercial,  may  one 
day  fix  our  careful  attention. 

The  aite  of  Astoria  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
above  the  point  of  land  between  the  Colnmhia  mS 
Clatsop  Bay.  It  was  erected  on  a  hill  aide,  osoe 
covered  by  a  heavy  foreat,  and  known  then  as  Poiot 
George.  The  space  cleared  away  amounts  to  about 
fonr  acres.  It  is  rendered  too  wet  for  suceeasful 
cultivation,  by  numberless  springs  buiating  fron 
the  surface,  and  yet  the  Astorians  made  good  ose 
of  it.  The  back  ground  is  still  a  forest  rising  orer 
lofty  hills,  while  on  the  other  side  is  the  Colambia 
and  its  opposite  shore  of  hills  covered  with  piae- 
Of  the  American  settleraent  nothing  remainaboi  as 
old  batten  oedar  door.  Bnt  the  Hndsoa's  Bay 
Company  are  in  po6nesaion»  and  call  the  fort  Fon 
Geoige. 
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From  tb«  Quutsrl/  Bar  lev. 

1.  Live$  of  the  LindsMs;  or,  «  Memoir  of  the 

Souses  of  Crawford  Olid  Bakarres*  By  liORO 
Lindsay.  To  which  axe  added.  Extracts  from 
the  Official  Cotreapondeiice  of  Alex.  Sixth 
Carl  of  Balcarres,  during  the  Marooa  War ; 
together  with  Peisonal  Narratives  by  his 
Brothers,  the  Hon.  Robert,  Cehn,  James, 
John,  and  Hogh  Lindsay.  4  vols.  8vo. 
Wigan,  1840. 

2.  Case  of  James  Earl  of  Bakarres,  claiming  the 

Title  and  Dignities  of  Earl  of  Crawford,  ^c, 
Un  the  House  of  Lards,)  1845.  Pp.  239. 
folio. 

Lord  Lindsay  takes  for  his  motto  those  beanti- 
fal  lines  of  Sonthey : — 

**  My  thoughts  are  with  the  dead ;  with  them 

I  live  in  loog-past  years ; 
Their  virtues  love,  their  faults  condemn 

Partake  their  hopes  and  fears ; 
And  from  their  lessons  seek  and  find 
Instruction  with  an  humble  mind.'* 

He  collected  and  illustrated  the  memorials  of  his 
ancestry  with  no  view  to  publication,  but  partly  to 
gratify  his  own  feelings  of  respect  for  many  excel- 
lent progenitors,  and  partly  (we  can  well  believe 
principally)  under  the  influence  of  affectionate 
concern  for  some  younger  relations-^to  whom  his 
Tolumes  are  inscribed  in  a  thoughtful  and  graceful 
preface.  They  were  printed  five  years  ago— but 
for  private  circulation  only ;  so  that  the  extracts 
which  we  are  about  to  present  will  have  all  the 
attractions  of  novelty  for  moat  of  our  readers. 

'*  Every  family,"  says  his  lordship,  '*  should 
have  a  record  of  its  own.  Each  has  its  peculiar 
spirit,  running  through  the  whole  line,  and,  in 
more  or  less  development,  perceptible  in  every 
generation.  Rightly  viewed,  as  a  most  powerful 
but  much-neglected  instrument  of  education,  I  can 
imagine  no  study  more  rife  with  pleasure  and  in- 
struction. Nor  need  our  ancestors  have  been 
Seipios  or  Fabii  to  interest  us  in  their  fortunes. 
We  do  not  love  our  kindred  for  their  glory  or  their 
genius,  but  for  those  domestic  affections  and  pri- 
vate virtues  that,  unobserved  by  the  world,  expand 
in  confidence  towards  ourselves,  and  often  root 
themselves,  like  the  banian  of  the  East,  and  flour- 
ish with  independent  vigor  in  the  heart  to  which 
a  kind  Prtividence  has  guided  them.  An  affec- 
tionate regard  for  their  memory  is  natural  to  the 
heart ;  it  is  an  emotion  totallv  distinct  from  pride 
— an  ideal  love,  free  from  that  consciousness  of 
requited  afl^ction  and  reciprocal  esteem,  which 
constitutes  so  much  of  the  satisfaction  we  derive 
from  the  love  of  the  living.  They  are  denied,  it 
is  true,  to  our  personal  acquaintance,  but  the  light 
they  shed  during  their  lives  survives  within  their 
tombs,  and  will  reward  our  search  if  we  explore 
them.  Be  /Acir  light,  then,  our  beacon — not  the 
glaring  light  of  heroism  which  emblazons  their 
names  in  the  page  of  history  with  a  lustre  as  cold, 
though  as  dazzling,  as  the  gold  of  an  heraldic  illu- 
minator ;  but  the  pure  and  sacred  flame  that  de- 
scends ftoia  heaven  on  the  altar  of  a  Christian 
heart,  and  that  warmed  thdr  naturally  frozen  af- 
fections till  they  produced  the  fruits  of  piety, 
parity,  and  love^evinced  in  holy  thoughts  and 
good  actions,  of  which  many  a  record  might  be 
foond  in  the  annals  of  the  jwst,  would  we  but 
ssareh  for  them,  and  in  which  we  may  find  as 
stiODg  incentives  to  virtuous  emulation  as  we 


gather  every  day  from  those  bright  ezamplea  of 
UviBg  w^rth,  which  it  is  the  study  of  STery  good 
man  to  imitate .-^And  if  the  virtues  of  strangers  he 
so  attractive  to  us,  how  infinitely  more  so  should 
be  those  of  our  own  kindred,  and  with  what  addi- 
tional energy  should  th»  precepts  of  our  parents 
influence  us,  when  we  trace  the  transmission  of 
those  precepts  from  father  to  son  through  succes- 
sive generations,  each  bearing  the  testimony  of  a 
virtuous,  useful,  and  honorable  life  to  theii  truth 
and  influence,  and  all  uniting  in  a  kind  and  earnest 
exhortation  to  their  descendants,  so  to  live  on  earth 
that — followers  of  Him  through  whose  grace  alone 
we  have  power  to  obey  Him — ^we  may  at  last  be 
reunited  with  those  who  have  been  before  and 
those  who  shall  come  after  \ 


*  No  wanderer  lost, 
A  family  in  heaven.' 

"  Anxious  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  undue 
partiality,  I  have  studied  to  adduce  the  testi- 
mony  of  contemporaries  to  the  individual  merits 
of  our  forefathers,  rather  than  indulge  myself 
in  those  general  deductions  of  character  which  ' 
it  would  M  equally  difficult  for  a  critical  reader 
to  assent  to  or  disprove.  But  I  may  bespeak 
for  them,  collectively,  a  favorable  censure — I 
may  even  avow  that  I  shall  be  disappointed  if 
their  chequered  annals  be  deemed  devoid  of  a  use- 
ful and  animating  moral.  You  will  find  them  in 
peace  and  war,  *  under  the  mantle  as  the  shield,' 
equally  eminent— brave  waniors  in  the  field,  and 
wise  statesmen  in  the  cabinet ;  yon  will  contem- 
plate the  grandeur  which  they  attained  in  the  hour 
of  prosperity — the  devotion  with  which  they  per- 
illed all,  when  gratitude  and  duty  demanded  the 
sacrifice.  You  will  follow  them  to  their  homes, 
and  will  there  recognize  many  whom  you  may  love 
— ^many  whom,  I  hope,  you  will  imitate ;  men,  not 
ashamed  of  being  Uhristians-^women,  meek  and 
humble,  yet  in  the  hour  of  need  approving  them- 
selves, in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  heroines ; 
while  from  the  example  of  boljh  you  may,  under 
God's  blessing,  learn  the  great,  the  all-important 
lesson,  that  conviction  of  out  own  utter  un worthi- 
ness and  faith  in  the  atoning  blood  of  our  Redeem- 
er, can  alone  give  us  peace  in  life,  divest  dissolu- 
tion of  its  terrors,  and  hallow  the  remembrance  of 
a  death-bed  to  the  survivors. 

"  Be  grateful,  then,  for  your  descent  from  reli- 
gious, as  well  as  from  noble,  ancestors ;  it  is  your 
duty  to  be  so,  and  this  is  the  only  worthy  tribute 
you  can  now  pay  to  their  ashes.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  be  most  jealously  on  your  guard  lest  this  law- 
ful satisfaction  degenerate  into  arrogance,  or  a 
fancied  superiority  over  those  nobles  of  God's  crea- 
tion, who,  endowed  in  other  respects  with  every 
exalted  quality,  cannot  point  to  a  long  line  of  an* 
cestry.  Pride  is  of  all  sins  the  most  hateful  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  of  the  proud,  who  b  so  mean, 
who  so  despicable  as  he  that  values  himself  on  the 
merits  of  others  ? — And  were  they  all  so  merito> 
rioos,  these  boasted  ancestors!  were  they  all 
Christians  !^Remember,  remember— if  some  of 
them  have  deserved  praise,  others  have  equally 
merited  censare— if  there  have  been  *  stainless 
knights,'  never  yet  was  there  a  stainless  family 
since  Adam's  iiall.  *  Where  then  is  boasting  V— 
for  we  would  not,  I  hope,  glory  in  iniquity. 

*  Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust !' 

**  And,  after  all,  what  little  leaaon  has  Europe 
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to  plume  herself  on  ancestral  antiquity  !  Not  one 
of  our  most  yenerable  pedigrees  can  vie  with  that 
of  a  Rajpoot  of  India  or  a  Rechabite  of  the  desert : 
nor  is  it  but  to  our  Christian  birth  that  we  owe  a 
temporary  superiority  to  the  *  dispersed  of  Judah' 
^and  the  *  outcasts  of  Israel,'  whose  fathers  bent  be- 
fore the  Ark  of  the  covenant  when  ours  were 
nameless  idolaters. 

'*  One  word  more.— Times  are  changed,  and  in 
many  respects  we  are  blessed  with  knowledge  be- 
yond our  fathers,  yet  we  most  not  on  that  account 
deem  our  hearts  purer  or  our  lives  holier  than 
theirs  were.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should  we 
for  a  moment  assent  to  the  proposition,  so  often 
hazarded,  that  the  virtues  of  chivalry  are  necessa- 
rily extinct  with  the  system  they  adorned.  Chiv- 
alry, in  her  purity,  was  a  holy  and  lovely  maiden, 
and  many  were  the  hearts  refined  and  ennobled  by 
her  influence,  yet  she  proclaims  to  us  no  one  vir- 
tue that  is  not  derived  from  and  summed  up  in 
Christianity.  The  *age  of  chivalry'  may  be  past 
— the  knight  may  no  more  be  seen  issuing  from 
the  embattled  portal-arch,  on  his  barbed  charger, 
his  lance  glittering  in  the  sun,  his  banner  stream- 
ing to  the  breeze — but  the  spirit  of  chivalry  can 
never  die ;  through  ever^  change  of  external 
circumstances,  through  faction  and  tumult^  through 
trial  and  suffering,  through  good  report  and  evil 
report,  still  that  spirit  burns,  like  love,  the  brighter 
and  the  purer — still,  even  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, lights  up  its  holiest  shrine,  the  heart  of  that 
champion  of  the  widow,  that  father  of  the  father- 
less, that  liegeman  of  his  Grod,  his  king,  and  his 
country—the  noble-hearted  but  lowly-minded  Chris- 
tian gentleman  of  England." — Preface^  p.  xv. 

Thus  ends  the  preface  to  one  of  the  very  best 
specimens  of  family  history  that  our  language  af- 
fords. It  is  in  great  part  a  compilation  ; — the 
third  and  fourth  volumes  are  chiefly  occupied  by 
personal  narratives,  lefl  in  MS.  by  Lindsays  of  the 
two  last  generations — and  the  older  history  of  the 
race  is  largely  interspersed  with  letters  and  docu- 
ments now  first  disinterred,  with  quotations  from 
the  monastic  and  chivalric  chronicles  of  Scotland, 
and  with  details  extracted  from  the  richly  pictur- 
esque records  of  her  criminal  jurisprudence.  But 
compilation,  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Lindsay,  is  a  very 
diflferent  thing  from  what  we  commonly  understand 
by  that  term.  It  is  a  work  demanding  delicate 
skill.  With  him  *  nothing  is  compiled  to  save  the 
trouble  of  composition — every  fragment  has  been 
studiously  chosen — and  the  whole  are  so  dexter- 
ously arranged,  and  most  of  them  so  neatly  inlaid 
upon  his  own  narrative,  that  we  have  the  charm  of 
variety,  without  ceasing  to  lean  on  our  guide  or  to 
feel  the  worth  of  his  guidance. 

Should  Lord  Lindsay  ever  think  fit  to  give  the 
public  access  to  these  collections,  he  may  improve 
the  earlier  chapters  in  some  respects  by  availing 
himself  of  the  elaborate  case  recently  prepared  for 
his  father  the  Earl  of  Balcarres,  as  claiming  the 
honors  of  the  elder  earldom  of  Crawford — the  old- 
est Scottish  earldom  that  has  not  merged  in  a  duke- 
dom or  marquisate.  The  case  bears  the  signature 
of  Mr.  Riddell — ^the  first  peerage  lawyer  of  this 
age  in  Scotland — we  believe  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  say,  the  first  genealogical  antiquary  in 
Britain ;  and  it  is  the  masterpiece  of  his  diligence 
and  ingenuity.  Whether  it  ought  to  satisfy  the 
house  of  lords,  we  are  not  so  presumptuous  •  as  to 
express  or  even  to  form  an  opinion.  But  it  will 
survive  their  lordships'  (favorable  or  unfavorable) 
dednon,  as  «  monument  of  research  and  a  mine  of 


lore,  not  equalled  since  the  days  of  DaTidBabjia- 
pie ; — and  meantime  it  will  not  only  enable  Lord 
Lindsay  to  enlarge  the  number  of  his  geoeafegical 
links,  but  supply  several  curious  particulars  to 
heighten  the  interest  of  his  biographical  sketefaes. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Lindsays  were  ooe 
of  the  many  Norman  families  who  settled  in  Eng- 
land under  the  Conqueror — and  that  they  look 
their  surname  from  an  English  fief— though  it  is 
not  clear  whether  that  fief  was  Lindesey  in  Essex 
or  Lyndesey  in  Linconshire.  Two  brothers  of  the 
race,  Walter  and  William,  established  themseWo 
in  Scotland  early  in  the  twelfth  centory;  but 
though  they  both  obtained  great  possessioDs,  and 
founded  powerful  houses  there,  it  is  folly  proTtJ 
that  during  several  subsequent  generations  thej 
kept  up  a  close  connexion  with  their  kinsmen  vt 
the  same  name  that  remained  seated  in  England ; 
and  among  those  of  the  same  name  we  must  in- 
clude the  important  house  of  Ltmesav — for  that 
namp  is  in  sense  identical  and  in  soand  all  but  ao 
with  Lindesay — ^both  meaning  the  Isle  of  Limes— 
the  tree  having  been  pronounoed  and  written  hne 
or  Ume  indiscriminately  down  to  a  much  later  pe- 
riod*— and  the  original  arms  of  Lindesay  and  lime- 
say  were  exactly  the  same.  Down  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  wars  caused  by  Edward  the 
First's  artful  ambition,  the  Anglo-Korman  knights 
who  contrived  so  rapidly  to  supplant  almost  aiJ  the 
aboriginal  landholders  of  .Southern  Scotland— nit. 
from  whom  the  great  majority  of  the  remoter 
northern  nobles  are  descended— cont in ned  in  fnti- 
mate  relations  with  those  of  their  blood  in  England. 
The  same  person  in  numerous  cases  held  great  fiefs 
in  both  kingdoms,  and  not  seldom  in  the  duchy  of 
Normandy  also.  The  Scotch  and  the  EngUsh  Lynde- 
says  frequently  intermarried  under  the  earlier  Nor- 
man reigns ;  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  the 
senior  Scotch  branch,  after  having  intermarried 
with  the  original  Celtic  royal  house,  ended  in  an 
heiress,  who  carried  its  estates  into  the  illustrious 
French  family  of  De  Coucy ;  as  representing 
which  house  of  De  Coucy,  thus  intermixed  with 
the  blood  of  Lindsay,  that  primseval  Scotch  royalij 
is  at  this  day  represented  directly  by  the  Duchess 
of  AngoulSme— of  whom  France  was  not  worth/. 

The  De  Coucys  did  not  long  hold  their  Dodsa; 
estates  in  Scotland ;  but  even  from  the  lime  of 
that  French  alliance  the  headship  of  the  Scotch 
Lindsays  had  vested  in  the  line  of  Crawford ;  o&e 
of  whom,  marrying  a  daughter  of  King  Robert  I., 
wa»  -created  Earl  of  Crawford  on  the  same  day 
when  the  ducal  title  was  first  introduced  into  Scot- 
land in  favor  of  two  princes  of  the  blood-royal, 
made  dukes  of  Rothsay  and  Albany.  AAer  the 
downfall  of  the  first  house  of  Douglas,  that  of 
Crawford  was  during  many  generations  one  of  the 
most  powerful  in  the  northern  kingdom ;  and  its 
power  was,  in  general,  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the 
crown,  against  the  turbulent  insubordination  of  the 
other  haughty  barons.  The  original  domain  of 
Crawford  is  close  to  Douglasdale  in  lAoarkshiie: 
but  ultimately  the  chief  seat  of  the  family's  infio- 
ence  was  to  the  northward  of  the  Forth,  io  Fi^ 
and  Angus.  Here  the  Crawford-Lindsays  vete 
the  great  bulwark  and  barrier  between  the  south- 
em  Lowlands  and  the  restless  clans  of  the  B& 
lands.  In  process  of  time  we  find  upwards  of  ooe 
hundred  junior  houses  of  the  name  of  Liodsaj,  tH 

*See  Ttepest,  Aet  IV.,  where  ''the  glisiifta;  1^ 
menu"  brought  in  by  Ariel  are,  by  Prospeio*s  cwwwj 
"  hung  on  this  line  i"  with  a  world  of  punning  oa^i» 
Ume. 
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derignated  after  their  own  landed  possesaiona*'^ 
Biany  of  them  ranking  with  the  first  class  of  the 
untitled  gentry,  and  four  of  them  cadets  of  such 
oonaequence  that  they  ultimately  acquired  separate 
peerages  (Lindsay  of  the  Byrea,  Balcarres,  Grar- 
Bock,  Spynie,)  all  still  acknowledging  the  Earls 
of  Crawford  for  the  chiefs  of  their  natne  and  race 
— "  principes  illustrisaimi  sanguinis  et  nominis  de 
Lyndesay." 

There  can  exist  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
the  earldom  of  Crawford  was  originally  constituted 
a  male  fief — to  descend  forever  to  the  nearest  heir 
of  the  male  blood:  but  it  is  equally  certain,  and 
will  surprise  no  one  at  all  conTcrsant  with  Scotch 
history,  that  the  dignity  was  nevertheless  trans- 
ferred on  divers  occasions  in  a  most  irregular  man- 
ner. With  the  details  of  these  strange  cases  we 
shall  not  weary  our  readers ; — it  must  suffice,  to 
aay  that  Lord  Balcarres  now  claims  the  premier 
earldom,  as  representing  the  male  blood  of  Craw- 
ford— and  the  only  question  is,  not  whether  the 
claimant  has  proved  his  own  descent  clearly  and 
incontrovertibly,  but  whether  Mr.  Rid  dell  has  suc- 
ceeded in  extingiLishing  every  one  of  the  other 
Crawford  cadets,  who,  if  now  represented  by  a 
male  heir,  would  be  entitled  to  claim  the  main 
honors  in  preference  to  Lord  Balcarres.  Since  the 
line  of  Edzell  or  Balcarres  branched  ofi^,  exactly 
four  centuries  have  passed  away.  All  subsequent 
cadets  who  spent  their  lives  within  the  British 
dominions  have  been,  we  may  venture  to  say,  eflect- 
ually  disposed  of.  These  are  all  clearly  extinct 
or  merged  in  females,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
trace  them  in  these  kingdoms.  But  various 
younger  sons,  as  was  the  case  with  all  Scotch 
families,  took  service  generation  after  generation 
under  foreign  princes.  '*  Patient  of  labor  and 
prodigal  of  blood,"  we  have  many  a  glimpse  of 
them  in  the  wars  of  France,  Spain,  Germany, 
Sweden — in  most  cases  we  see  them  recorded  as 
dying  on  the  field  of  honor  far  from  their  native 
shores,  and  consigned  to  the  dust  by  friends  who 
apparently  had  no  suspicion  of  their  ever  having 
married.  Whatever  industry  and  acumen  could 
do  has  been  done — but  the  rules  of  the  house  of 
lords  are  proudly  distinguished  by  the  very  ex- 
tremest  strictness  as  to  evidence  in  cases  of  this 
nature,  and,  we  repeat,  it  is  not  for  us  to  antici- 
pate its  decision  that  every  one  expatriated  *'  cap- 
tain or  colonel  or  knight  in  arms,"  between  the 
a^es  of  QuenUn  Durward  and  Baron  Brad  war- 
dine,  has  been  proved  to  have  died  a  bachelor — 
or  even  that  no  more  peaceful  adventurer  of  more 
recent  days  has  left  behind  him  in  some  corner  of 
the  backwoods  a  Yankee  Lindsay  in  possession, 
unsuspected  even  by  himself,  of  claims  prior  to 
Lord  Balcarres'  upon  the  honors  of  that  pattern 
of  chivalry  the  first  Earl  of  Crawford. 

In  Lord  Lindsay^s  own  pages  we  find  recorded 
not  a  few  circumstances  that  illustrate  strongly  the 
"  ups  and  downs"  of  a  Scottish  pedigree — the 
CaU  qns  de  Banniires,  Cent  ans  de  CivilreSy  of  the 
French  adage.  For  example,  in  treating  of  the 
once  considerable  family  of  Lindsay  of  Kirkfurihar, 
he  says — 

'*  The  fortunes  of  a  branch  of  this  family,  which 
sprang  ofi*  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
might  be  cited  as  an  illustratfon  of  King  James' 
argument  in  defence  of  Davy  Ramsay's  gentility, 
in  the  '  Fortunes  of  Nigel :'— cadets  of  a  cadet, 
the  first  two  or  three  generations  paased  their 

*  Appnd.  to  Ltvas  of  the  LLndsays,  vol.  i.,  pp.  306-319. 
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obscure  hut  usefnl  lives  as  a  joiner  and  a  school- 
master in  the  good  town  of  St.  Andrews ;  the  son 
of  the  latter,  after  serving  as  an  officer  in  Sir 
Robert  Rich's  regiment  in  Spain  till  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  settled  m  Edinburgh  as  an  uholsterer, 
and  rose  step  by  step— not  to  wealth  and  consider- 
ation only,  or  personal  respect,  which  had  been 
due  from  the  first  to  his  integrity,  his  extensive 
knowledge,  and  general  benevolence — but  to  the 
dignities  of  dean  of  guild,  lord  provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  M.P.  for  that  city — in  which  capacity 
he  distinguished  himself  both  by  his  spirited  per- 
sonal conduct  during  the  Porteous  riot,  and  by  his 
able  speech  in  ^is  place  in  parliament  against  the 
bill  fur  disfranchising  Edinburgh,  introduced  in  con- 
sequence of  that  riot.  His  patriotism  introduced 
him  into  the  field  of  literature,  as  the  author  of  a 
valuable  work  entitled  '  The  Interest  of  Scotland 
considered,'  &c. — and  his  general  merits  to  an  im- 
mediate alliance  with  the  family  of  hia  chieftain, 
Jjord  Crawford,  in  the  person  of  his  third  wife, 
Lady  Catherine  Lindsay. — His  son,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  John  Lindsay,  (of  the  33d  infantry,)  was 
father  of  that  distinguished  officer,  the  late  Majors 
General  Sir  Patrick  Lindsay,  K.B.,  in  whose  per- 
son this  respectable  family  has,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
become  extinct." — ^vol.  i.,  p.  104. 
'  But  still  more  striking  is  the  case  of  the  very 
last  claimant  of  the  Crawford  honors— one  who 
assumed  the  title  in  1808— who,  as  Lord  Lind- 
say admits,  was  the  male  representative  of  Kirk- 
forthar — and  therefore  of  the  Lords  Lindsay  of  the 
Byres : — 

"  The  last  of  the  direct  male  line  was  Charles 
Lindsay,  sergeant  in  the  Perthshire  militia,  who, 
on  the  death  of  George,  twentieth  earl  of  Craw- 
ford, assumed  the  title,  as  nearest  heir-male  of  the 
Lindsays  of  the  Byres,  but  died  within  a  year 
afterwards." — vol.  i.,  p.  103. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  Crawford  Earldom,  however,  is  that  it  once 
(three  hundred  and  nine  years  ago)  came  in  a 
lawful  manner  into  the  full  possession  of  the 
Edzell  branch,  and  must  have  descended  4o  the 
present  ^claimant  in  unbroken  and  undisputed  suc- 
cession, but  for  an  act  of  romantic  generosity  on 
which  Lord  Dndsay  comments  with  modest 
brevity,  Mr.  Riddell  with  a  glow  of  honest  enthu- 
siasm highly  creditable  to  the  laborious  lawyer's 
feelings.  The  facts  *'  not  easily,"  as  Mr.  Riddell 
says,  *'  to  be  paralleled  in  Scotland,  if  elsewhere," 
are  shortly  as  follows.  David  the  eighth  Earl  of 
Crawford,  a  man  of  high  and  honorable  character, 
had  one  son,  Alexander,  known  then  and  ever 
since  branded  in  tradition  as  *'  the  Wicked  Master 
of  Crawford."  This  profligate  consummated  a 
long  career  of  infamy  by  making  war  upon  his 
father.     He  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  ruffians  sur^ 

f>rised  the  old  Earl  in  one  of  his  castles,  "  laid  vio- 
ent  hands  on  his  person,"  confined  him  in  hia 
own  dungeon,  and  did  not  slay  him  only  because 
he  feared  the  legal  consequences  of  murder,  and 
expected  (for  he  was  as  ignorant  as  wicked)  that 
a  formal  resignation  of  the  estates  might  by  and 
bye  be  extorted  from  the  prisoner,  and  would  be 
held  valid  in  spite  of  any  subsequent  reclamation. 
"  David  the  Captive"  was,  however,  delivered  by 
a  rising  of  his  neighbors  and  clansmen,  and  the 
<*  Wicked  Master"  was  indicted  and  tried  before 
the  court  of  justiciary  at  Edinburgh  in  1537,  for 
the  crime  of  parricide,  of  which,  according  to  the 
Scotch  law,  he  had  clearly  been  guilty,  and  which 
(even  when  the  violence  has  not  proceeded  to  the 
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extTemity  of  8eftth)  is  paniBhed  ancier  that  law 
with  Roman  severity — the  law  of  Rome  being  in- 
deed part  of  the  common  law  of  Scotland.  He 
was  foand  guilty  :— he  had  forfeited  his  life,  and 
with  that  doom,  the  penahy  of  domestic  treason, 
the  purity  of  his  blood  was  gone  :  eten  shonld 
royal  clemency  spare  his  life,  neither  he  nor  any 
descendant  of  his  body  could  thenceforth  claim 
either  lands  or  honors  as  sprung  from  the  Earls  of 
Crawford.  But  even  this  was  not  all : — the  roas- 
ter had  had  with  him  in  his  enterprise  his  own 
only  son — and  the  stripling  was  accordingly  tried 
and  convicted  on  the  same  day  with  him  and  sun- 
dry adult  accomplices.  The  king  spared  the  lires 
of  both  the  master  and  the  boy,  but  the  rest  of  the 
sentence  took  full  effect.  The  next  male  heir  of 
the  Crawford  blood,  being  the  direct  ancestor  of 
the  family  of  Balcarres,  was  hereupon  recognized 
by  the  kinff,  by  the  parliament,  and  by  the  Earl 
of  Crawford,  as  next  in  succession  to  that  earldom 
and  all  the  dignities  and  territories  entailed  along 
with  it.  He,  David  Lindsay  of  Edzell,  became  in 
1537  master  of  Crawford,  and  on  the  death  of 
David  the  Captive,  in  1541,  took  possession  of  the 
title  and  estates  without  dispute  or  opposition .  He 
was  summoned  to  parliament  as  the  ninth  Earl  of 
Crawford,  and  lived  and  died  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  both  the  coronet  and  the  fiefs.  The 
law,  and  the  crown,  and  the  clan  all  acknowledged 
him.  But  feelings,  with  which  all  men  of  honor 
must  still  sympathize,  prevented  him  from  enjoy- 
ing ease  in  this  possession.  He  considered  that 
though  the  son  of  <*  the  Wicked  Master'*  had 
been  present  when  the  crime  was  perpetrated,  his 
tender  years  must  have  made  him  a  mere  tool  in 
the  hands  of  his  ferocious  parent :  and  the  legal 
substitute  could  not  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience 
that  his  own  progeny  shonld,  under  such  circum- 
stances, supplant  permanently  the  direct  line  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Lindsay  blood.  He  petitioned  for 
and  procured  an  act  of  parliament,  by  which  he 
was  enabled  (though  he  was  surrounded  by  a 
flourishing  family  of  his  own)  to  adopt  the  son  of 
the  Wicked  Master  as  his  own  first-born  son. 
The,  as  he  supposed,  repentant  youth  was  thus 
rehabilitated  in  the  eye  of  law ;  and  on  the  death 
of  his  highminded  kinsman,  that  youth  accordingly 
reentered  on  full  possession,  as  David,  tenth  Earl 
of  Crawford.  The  real  eldest  son  of  the  generous 
adopter  succeeded  his  father  merely  as  Laird  of 
Edzell.  Who  that  reads  this  story  will  not  at 
least  wish  that  the  direct  representative  of  the 
ninth  Earl  of  .Crawford  may  be  found  entitled, 
after  an  interruption  of  three  centuries,  to  take  his 
place  in  the  roll  as  twenty-first  Earl  of  Crawford, 
and  premier  Earl  of  Scotland  1 

We  may  notice  another  earlier,  and  perhaps 
equally  anomalous,  incident  in  the  history  of  the 
Crawford  honors.  David,  the  fifth  earl,  (uncle  to 
David  the  captive,)  was  the  chosen  friend  and 
steadfast  champion  of  the  unfortunate  James  IH., 
who  advanced  him  to  the  dukedom  of  Montrose — a 
rank  not  then,  nor  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  con- 
ceded to  any  in  Scotland  but  princes  of  the  blood,. 
The  Duke  of  Montrose  accompanied  his  sovereign 
in  the  insurrection  of  a.  d.  1488,  when  the  arms  of 
the  rebels,  headed  by  the  misguided  heir  of  the 
crown  himself,  prevailed,  and  the  vanquished  king 
was  meanly  murdered  amidst  the  confusion  of  the 
route  of  Sauchiebum.  The  first  parliament  of 
James  IV.  rescinded  all  the  later  acts  and  grants 
of  his  father ;  and  among  the  rest  the  patent  of  the 
LindBay  dukedom.    But  James  IV.  soon  repented 


of  his  rehellioo  against  his  father,  and  at  fkB  nne 
time,  probably,  when  he  assamed  that  token  ef 
oontrition,  the  iron  belt,  in  whidi  he  fooght  aid 
died  at  Flodden,  he  bestowed  on  theEail  mCnw- 
ford  a  new  grant  of  the  dukedom  of  Bioottose,  but 
this  time  only  for  life.  Life-peeiages  were  not 
very  uncommon  in  Scotlaiiid ;  but  we  presuaie  this 
is  the  only  instance  of  a  life-dnkedom. 

But  we  are  afraid  our  readers  would  not  apprafs 
of  our  lingering  much  longer  amons*  these  antiqua- 
rian chapters.^  And  there  is  the  lew  tem^tioo 
for  doin?  so,  as  the  more  remote  heroes  m  the 
Crawford  pedigree  had  already  found  eelebratioo  in 
pages  familiar  to  those  who  take  much  interest  in 
the  Scotland  of  their  times.  Wynton,  the  prior  of 
Lochleven,  ^ived  in  the  midst  of^the  Lindsay  chss- 
men,  and  has  recorded  the  chivalrous  eiploits  of 
the  founder  of  the  earldom,  in  his  liveliest  strais— 
especially  the  famous  duel  with  Lord  Wells  <n 
London  bridge,  in  presence  of  the  king  and  qneeo 
of  England — a  story  which  Holinabed  also  gifei 
with  curious  detail.  The  Crawfords  were  in  the 
early  period  closely  allied  with  the  BouglssNi, 
first  or  the  black  and  afterwards  of  the  red  bnaeli, 
and  they  accordingly  fill  considerable  space  in  the 
pages  of  Grodscroft.  Above  all,  the  greatest  of  the 
Scotch  chroniclers,  "  honest  Pitacottie,''  was  him- 
self a  Lindsay — and  to  him  therefore  aJl  who  lirt 
may  turn  for  the  brave  deeds  of  his  medieval  chic6 
— **  Earl  Beardie,"  »*  Walter  the  Tiger,"  and  tte 
rest.  And  finally,  the  Lindsays  boast  not  only  tlie 
most  classical  of  the  old  Scotch  annalists,  hut  the 
greatest,  (with  one  exception,)  and  down  almost  to 
our  fathers'  time,  the  most  popular  of  the  old 
Scotch  poets — 

'*  Still  is  thy  name  of  high  acooont. 
And  still  thy  verse  hath  channe— 
Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount, 
Lord  Lyon  King-at-Arms !" 

The  generous  gentleman  who  was  socoeeded  at 
Earl  of  Crawford  by  the  son  of  the  wicked  master, 
transmitted  the  estate  of  Edzell  to*  his  own  eldest 
son,  (whose  line  ended  in  1744 ;) — and  his  second 
son,  John,  founded  the  house  of  Balcarres.  He 
was  eminent  as  a  lawyer  and  a  statesman ;  but  «e 
apprehend  Lord  Lindsay  is  mistaken  in  considenD^ 
him  to  have  figured  in  the  outset  as  a  clergymao. 
He  is  first  introduced,  indeed,  as  the  holder  of  two 
ecclesiastical  benefice^  in  the  Lindsay  region,  and 
the  rectory  of  Menmuir  at  least  he  seems  to  have 
kept  possession  of  during  most  of  his  life ;  but  Mr. 
Riddell  is  of  opinion  that  the  gentleman  held  these 
benefices,  which  were  in  the  gift  of  the  family,  en- 
tirely as  a  layman,  and  adduces  several  instances 
of  similar  license  in  that  age  of  confusion.  The 
Rector  of  Menmuir  became  by  and  bye  a  Lord  of 
Session,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Menmuir,  which  title 
corroborates  Mr.  Riddeirs  view  of  the  nature  of  h» 
rectorship.  What  is  new  to  us  m  his  illustntiao 
of  this  question,  is  the  fact  that  the  laymen  who 
grasped  in  the  first  tumult  not  merely  rectories,  hot 
abbies  and  bishoprics  to  themselves,  without  the 
slightest  dream  ot  assuming  any  ecdestasdcal  doty 
or  function,  except  the  privilege  of  a  seat  in  nailis- 
ment,  took  in  all  legal  documents  the  full  anu  reoe- 
rable  style  of  "  riffht  reverend  fathers  in  God  *'— •• 
audacity  from  which  a  late  royal  and  gaflaat  bisbop 
of  Osnaburg  would  have  shrunk. 

From  a  lord  of  session  this  John  LifKbay  beeuae 
seeretary  of  state,  lord  privy  seal,  Ac.  «e.  Ho 
acquired  the  lands  of  Balcarres,  and  woold,  M 
doubt,  have  been  laiaed  Co  the  peenge*  if  he  liv 
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not  died  soddanly  "  in  &e  prime  of  his  a^,"  1596. 
His  son,  Sir  David,  was  created  Lord  Balcarrea 
daring  Charles  the  Fiist's  visit  to  Scotland  ia  1633. 
In  eany  life  of  rettied  habits,  addicted  to  literatare 
and  science f  especially  it  seems  the  search  for  the 
philosopher's  stone  and  the  elixir  vitm,  he  was 
called  into  activity  by  the  revolutionary  movements 
of  his  time,  and  was  one  of  the  colonels  of  regi- 
ments in  Leslie's  may  at  Dnnselaw — ^but  died 
shortly  afterwards  in  his  accostomed  retirement. 
A  letter  of  his  to  his  eldest  son  Alexander,  Master 
of  Balcarres,  when  a  yonng  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrews,  written  shortly  after  a  long 
Tacation,  is,  saysLoid  Lindsay,  *'  so  characteristic 
of  the  parent,  and  comprises  in  so  short  a  space  all 
that  one  could  wish  addressed  to  a  son  on  such  an 
occasion,  that  I  make  no  apology  for  inserting  it." 
We  offer  no  apology  for  quoting  it.  It  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  Scotch  language  of  1630 : — 

**  Alixandir  : — ^Let  me  remember  you  again 
of  what  your  mother  and  I  spake  to  you  before  your 
going  there,  for  the  long  vacance  and  iolliness  that 
ye  have  seen  this  lang  time  bygane  makes  me  think 
that  ye  will  have  mister  (need)  to  be  halden  in 
mind  of  your  awin  weal ;  for  I  knaw  what  difficul- 
ty it  is  to  one  of  your  constitution  and  years  to  ap- 
ply their  mind  to  study  after  so  long  ane  intermis- 
sion. And,  first  of  all,  we  recommend  to  you  again 
the  true  fear  of  God  year  Maker,  which  is  tho  be^n- 
ning  of  all  wisdom,  and  that,  evening  and  mommg, 
ye  cease  not  to  incall  for  His  divine  blessing  to  be 
upon  you  and  all  your  enterprises ;— Secondly,  that 
ye  apply  your  mind  to  virtue,  which  cannot  be  ac- 
mired  without  learning,  and,  seeing  ye  are  Uiere 
lot  that  end,  redeem  your  time,  and  lose  it  not,  and 
be  not  carried  away  with  the  innumerable  conceits 
and  follies  incident  to  youth  ;  for  the  man  is  happy 
forever  that  governs  weel  his  youthhead,  and 
spends  that  time  weel  aboTC  all  the  time  of  his 
life ;  for  youth  is  the  tempest  of  life,  wherein  we 
are  in  most  peril,  and  has  maist  mister  of  God,  the 
great  Pilot  of  the  world,  to  save  us.  Therefore, 
as  ye  wald  wish  the  blessing  of  God  to  be  upon 
you,  and  the  blessing  of  us  your  parents,  remem- 
ber and  do  what  is  both  said  and  written  to  you. 
Also,  forget  not  to  carry  yourself  discreetly  to  all, 
and  use  maist  the  company  that  we  tauld  you  of. 
Many  wald  be  glad  to  have  the  happiness  of  guid 
direction  of  life,  which  ye  want  not — and  the  fkult 
will  be  in  you  and  not  in  us,  your  parents,  if  ye 
roak  not  guid  use  of  your  golden  time — and  ye  may 
be  doubly  blamed,  seeing  God  has  indued  you  with 
ingyne  and  capacitie  for  learning,  if  ye  apply  it  not 
the  right  way,  being  so  kindly  exhorted  to  it ;  for 
the  cost  that  is  waired  (spent)  upon  you,  we  will 
think  all  weel  bestowit  if  ye  mak  yourself  answer- 
able to  our  desires — which  is,  to  spend  your  time 
weel,  in  learning  to  fear  God  aright,  and  to  be  a 
Tirtuoos  man,  as  I  have  said. — Last,  forget  not  to 
keep  your  person  always  neat  and  cleanly,  and 
your  clothes  or  any  things  ye  have,  see  they  be 
not  abused ;  and  press  to  be  a  guid  manager,  for 
things  are  very  easily  misguided  or  lost,  but  not 
easily  aoquirit,  and  sloth  and  carelessness  are  the 
ways  to  want.  I  will  expect  a  compt  from  you  of 
your  carriage  shortly,  and  how  ye  have  ta'en  thir 
things  to  heart.  God  Almighty  direct  you  and 
bless  yon  !"--to1.  i.,  pp.  313—215. 

The  youth  thus  counselled  was  the  first  Earl 
of  Balcarres,  (16.50) — the  tried  and  faithful  cava- 
lier who  opposed  the  arms  of  Cromwell  in  Scotland 
while  any  hope  remained,  and  then  escaping  to  the 


continent,  had  the  chief  management  of  the  exiled 
king's  Scotch  affairs  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  late  in  1659  at  Breda.  His  body  was 
brought  over  to  Scotland,  and  consigned  to  the 
family  vaolt  at  Balcarres  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  guns  of  Edinburgh  castle  were  announcing 
the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  We  give  a  few  lines 
from  the  ode  on  this  gallant  nobleman's  death  by 
Cowley,  who  had  been  well  acquainted  both  with 
him  and  his  amiable  wife,  a  lady  of  the  great  honse 
of  Seton. 


And 


"  'Tis  folly,  all  that  can  be  said 
By  living  mortals  of  the  immortal  dead, 
I  'm  afraid  they  laugh  at 


the  vain  tears  we 
shed. 

'T  Lb  as  if  we,  who  stay  behind 
In  expectation  of  the  wind. 
Should  pity  those  who  passed  this  streight  before. 
And  touch  the  universal  shore. 
•  •  •  • 

Noble  and  great  endeavors  did  he  bring 
To  save  his  country,  and  restore  his  king ; 
And  whilst  the  manly  half  of  him,  (which  those 
Who  know  not  love  to  be  the  whole  suppose,) 
Performed  all  parts  of  virtue's  vigorous  life ; 
The  beauteous  half,  his  lovely  wife. 
Did  all  his  labors  and  his  cares  divide, 
Nor  was  a  lame  nor  paralytic  side. 
In  all  the  turns  of  human  state. 
And  all  the  unjust  attacks  of  fate. 
She  bore  her  share  and  portion  still. 
And  would  not  suffer  any  to  be  ill. 
Unfortunate  forever  let  roe  be. 
If  I  believe  that  such  was  he 
Whom,  in  the  storms  of  bad  success, 
And  all  that  error  calls  unhappiness, 
His  virtue  and  his  virtuous  wife  did  still  accom- 
.     Pany!" 
During  the  exile  the  two  young  sons  of  Cow- 
ley's friend  had  lived  at  Balcarres  on  a  stipend  of 
Jb  10  per  annum  allowed  them  by  the  usurping  gov- 
ernment.   Their  mother,  after  superintending  the 
rest  of  their  education,  the  second  wife  of  the  un- 
fortunate Argyle,  who  treated  her  children,  and 
they  him,  as  if  they  had  been  of  his  own  blood. 
The  scenes  of  Argyle's  capture  and  escape  in  1681, 
and  then  of  his  capture  and  execution  in  1685,  are 
therefore  properly  included  in  this  work ;  for  the 
countess  and  her  Lindsay  daughters  were  by  his 
side  on  both  occasions,    fiis  escape  in  December, 
1681,  is  thus  told  :— - 

*'  He  was  lyin^  a  prisoner  in  Edinburgh  castle 
in  daily  expectation  of  the  order  arriving  for  his 
execution,  when  woman's  wit  intervened  to  save 
him,  and  he  owed  his  life  to  the  affection  of  his 
favorite  stepdaughter,  the  sprightly  Lady  Sophia, 
who,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Tues- 
day, the  20th  of  December,  1661,  effected  his  es- 
cape in  the  following  manner,  as  related  to  Lady 
Anne  Lindsay  by  her  father,  Earl  James,  Lady 
Sophia's  nephew : — 

*< '  Having  obtained  permission  to  pay  ^im  a 
visit  of  one  half-hour,  she  contrived  to  bring  as  her 
page  a  tall,  awkward,  cotlntry  clown,  with  a  fair 
wig  procured  for  the  occasion,  who  had  apparently 
been  engaged  in  a  fray,  having  his  head  tied  up. 
On  entering,  she  made  them  immediately  change 
clothes ;  they  did  so,  and  on  the  expiration  of  the 
half-hour,  she  in  a  flood  of  tears,  bade  farewell  to 
her  supposed  father,  and  walked  out  of  the  prison 
with  tne  most  perfect  dignity,  and  with  a  slow 
pace.     The  sentinel  at  the  draw-bridge,  a  sly 
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Higblander,  eyed  her  father  hard,  but  her 
of  mind  did  not  desert  her ;  she  twitched  her  tiain 
of  embroidery,  carried  in  those  days  by  the  page, 
oat  of  his  hand,  and  dropping  it  in  the  mud, "  Var- 
let,"  cried  she,  in  a  fury,  dashing  it  across  his 
face,  "  take  that — and  that  too,"  adding  a  box  on 
the  ear,  **  for  knowing  no  better  how  to  carry  your 
lady*s  garment."  Her  ill-treatment  of  him,  and  the 
dirt  with  which  she  had  besmeared  his  face,  so 
confounded  the  sentinel,  that  he  let  them  pass  the 
draw-bridge  unquestioned.'  Having  passed  through 
all  the  guards,  attended  by  a  gentleman  from  the 
castle,  Lady  Sophia  entered  her  carriage,  which 
was  in  waiting  for  her ;  '  the  earl,'  says  a  contem- 
porary annalist, '  steps  up  on  the  hinder  part  of  the 
coach  as  her  lackey,  and,  coming  foregainst  the 
weighhouse,  slips  off  and  shifts  for  himself.' " — 
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Vol.  ii.,  pp.  26,  27. 

Lord  Lindsay  inserts  the  four  last  letters  that 
Argyle  wrote.  One  to  his  son  was  written  before 
he  left  the  castle  on  the  day  of  his  death—one  to 
his  wife  in  a  chamber  adjoining  the  scaffold — those 
to  her  two  daughters  some  time  on  the  same  fatal 
day.  We  give  that  addressed  to  his  former  deliv- 
erer. Lady  Sophia  Lindsay  : — 

**Mt  dear  Lady  Sophia, — ^What  shall  I  say 
in  this  great  day  of  the  Lord,  wherein,  in  the 
midst  of  a  cloud,  I  find  a  fair  sunshine?  I  can 
wish  no  more  for  you,  but  that  the  Lord  may 
comfort  you  and  shine  upon  you  as  He  doth  upon 
me,  and  give  you  the  same  sense  of  His  love  in 
staying  in  the  world  as  I  have  in  going  out  of  it. 
Adieu !  "  Arotle. 

**  P.S.  My  blessing  to  dear  Earl  of  Balcarres ; 
the  Lord  touch  his  heart,  and  incline  him  to  His 
fear!'* 

Colin,  the  next  Earl  of  Balcarres  who  grew  to 
man's  estate,  had  a  singularly  chequered  life. 
Appearing  at  the  court  of  Charles  H.  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  his  father's  services  and  sufferings,  and 
his  own  singularly  handsome  person  and  address, 
procured  him  a  gracious  reception  and  the  imme- 
diate command  of  a  troop  of  horse— composed  of 
100  gentlemen  who  had  (like  himself)  been  much 
impoverished  in  consequence  of  the  recent  troubles, 
and  who  were  too  happy  to  serve  for  a  half-a- 
orown  a  day  each  under  this  brilliant  captain.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  days  he  was  confined  by  a 
dangerous  fever,  and  while  he  lay  ill  there  came 
hourly  a  messenger  to  inquire  about  him-^from  a 
young  lady  to  whom  he  had  never  been  introduced 
—but  who  had,  it  seemed,  been  present  when  he 
first  kissed  King  Charles'  hand.  On  his  recovery 
he  found  that  this  attentive  stranger  was  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Nassau,  daughter  of  the  Count 
d'Auverquerque,  (a  natural  son  of  the  House  of 
Oranp^e,)  and  sister  to  Lady  Arlington,  wife  of  the 
English  Prime  Minister,  in  whose  house  she  was 
staying  on  a  visit.  Earl  Colin,  of  course,  called 
\  to  make  his  acknowledgments — and  the  day  was 
speedily  fixed  for  their  marriage. 

**The  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  William 
the  Third,  presented  his  fair  kinswoman  on  this 
joyful  occasion  with  a  {^ir  of  magnificent  emerald 
ear-rings.  The  day  arrived,  the  noble  party  were 
assemhled  in  the  church,  and  the  bride  was  at  the 
altar ;  but,  to  the  dismay  of  the  company,  no 
bridegroom  appeared.  The  volatile  Colin  had 
forgotten  the  day  of  his  marriage,  and  was  dis- 
covered in  his  night-gown  and  slippers,  quietly 
eating  his  breakfast.  Thus  far  the  tale  is  told 
with  a  smile  on  the  lip,  but  many  a  tear  was  shed 


at  the  eoDoliMioii.  Colio  hmned  to  Ae  flkmeh, 
but  in  his  haste  left  the  ring  in  his  writiwg  rass  ;^ 
a  friend  in  the  oompaoy  ^ve  him  one— the  cere- 
mony went  on,  and,  without  hiokisg  at  it,  be 
placed  it  on  the  finger  of  his  fair  young  bride— it 
was  a  mourning  ring,  with  the  rooit^bend  and 
crossed  bones — on  perceiving  it  at  the  close  of  tbe 
ceremony,  she  fainted  away,  and  the  evil  qsms 
had  made  such  an  impreasion  on  her  mind  thai,  on 
recovering,  she  declared  she  should  die  within  the 
year ;  and  her  presentiment  was  too  truly  fulfflled. 
*'  In  a  packet  of  old  papers,  cruoibUng  to  deeav, 
I  found  the  following  billet,  addressed  by  Laoy 
Balcarres  to  her  husband's  mother  [the  widowed 
Countess  of  Argyle]  soon  after  her  puptials : — 

** '  Madame  : — Je  ne  sais  en  quels  termes  voos 
rend  re  trds  humbles  graces  de  la  bont^  que  vout 
avez  eu  de  m'^crire  une  lettre  si  obligeante.  Je 
vouB  assure,  Madame,  que  j'en  ai  la  reconnoissasee 

2ue  je  dois,  et  que  Milord  Balcarres  n'anrait  po 
pouser  une  person  ne  qui  tachera  plus  que  je  ferai, 
k  chercher  les  occasions  de  m^ritsr  votre  amiti^,  et 
k  vous  t^moigner  en  toutd  sorte  de  rencontre  avee 
corobien  de  respect  et  de  soumission  je  suis, 

"  *  Madame,  votie  tr^  humble  et  ob^inaBte 
fiUe  et  servante, 

**  *  Maurisque  de  Balcarres.' 

"  It  is  a  mere  letter  of  compliment — for  the  cor- 
respondents had  never,  I  believe,  seen  each  other ; 
but,  finding  it,  as  I  did,  buried  among  marriage- 
settlements  and  wills,  in  whose  voluminous  pages 
I  found  no  other  trace  of  her  having  lived,  loved, 
and  died — it  was  with  feelings  of  no  commaa 
interest  that  I  perused  the  only  relic  that  time  bu 
spared  of  one  who  might  have  been  our  ancestzen 
— ^the  young  and  ill-fated  Mauritia." — ^vol.  ii.,  pp. 

We  must  give  some  more  of  this  earl'a  love 
passages.  On  poor  Mauritia's  death  he  made  i 
campaign  at  sea  with  the  Duke  of  York,  was  with 
him  in  the  well-fought  battle  of  Solebay,  and 
attracted  much  of  his  royal  highness*  notice  and 
confidence— circumstances  of  great  import  in  his 
future  career.  Returning  to  London  he  saw  aod 
fancied  Lady  Jean  Carnegie,  the  beautiful  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Northesk ;  and  the  king  himself 
wrote  to  her  father  in  the  strongest  manner  recom- 
mending the  young  widower.  Lady  Jean  took 
offence  at  the  ki(ig*s  interference,  and  refused  to 
listen  to  Balcarres.  Charles  kindly  bethought 
him  of  a  cerUin  English  heiress,  with  100,000/. 
(a  prodigious  fortune  in  those  days,)  and  again  did 
everything  to  forward  the  earl's  success  with  tbi» 
Miss  De  Foy,  whose  uncle  and  guardian  was  one 
of  the  grooms  of  the  bed-chamber.  The  proposals 
were  accepted — Earl  Colin  made  a  run  to  Scotliod. 
to  consult  his  own  lawyer  about  the  settlements— 
and  behold,  while  there  he  happened  to  meet  Ladr 
Jean  Carnegie  at  some  country-house.  She  was 
more  beautiful  than  ever — there  was  no  king  ui 
interfere— and  Cupid  did  his  work  unassisted— to 
the  discomfiture  of  Miss  De  Foy,  and  also  of  tke 
King.  Balcarres  durst  not  reJLppear  in  (he  wuih, 
until  after  six  years  he  found  himself  once  more  t 
widower — when  Charles  received  him  with  the  oW 
cordiality,  observing,  "  Ods  fish,  they  make  fi»h 
of  us  all." 

Earl  Colin  was  an  Episcopalian  and -a  Tory— 1m 
had  no  sympathy  with  his  P^resbvterian  sisteis  of 
the  Argyle  persuasion.  Though  ever  siooe  hu 
first  marriage  he  had  been  distinguished  ^J  .^ 
House  of  Nassau,  and  particularly  by  Wulian 
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Prince  of  OraDge,  he  never  faltered  in  hk  attaoh- 
nient  to  Jainea  II.  He  prepared  to  join  Dundee 
in  hia  last  ill-fated  enterprise — ^but  fortunately  for 
hinoaelf  was  arrested,  so  that  be  escaped  being 
present  at  Killicrankie. 

*' '  After  the  battle,'  says  the  accomplished  edi- 
tor of  Law's  Memorials, '  where  fell  the  last  hope 
of  James  in  the  Viscount  of  Dundee,  the  Rhost  of 
that  hero  is  said  to  have  appeared  about  daybreak 
to  his  confidential  friend  Lord  Balcarres,  then 
confined  to  Edinburgh  Castle.  The  spectre, 
drawing  aside  the  curtain  of  the  bed,  looked  very 
steadfastly  upon  the  earl,  after  which  it  moved 
towards  Uie  mantel-piece,  remained  there  for  some 
time  in  a  leaning  posture,  and  then  walked  out  of 
the  chamber  without  uttering  one  word.  Lord 
Balcarres,  in  great  surprise,  though  not  suspecting 
that  which  he  saw  to  be  an  apparition,  called  out 
repeatedly  to  his  friend  to  stop,  but  received  no 
answer,  and  subsequently  learnt  that  at  the  very 
moment  this  shadow  stood  before  him,  Dundee  had 
breathed  his  last  near  the  field  of  KUlicrankie.'  '* 
— vol.  ii.,  pp.  60,  61. 

Bjsing  presently  liberated,  Balcarres  engaged  in 
Skelmorley's  plot,  and  on  its  failure  he  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  France. 

'*  He  landed  at  Hamburg,  and  from  thence,  on 
bts  road  to  France  *  went,'  says  his  grand-daugh- 
ter, '  by  Holland,  that  he  might  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  paying  a  visit  to  the  relations  of  the  first 
Lady  Balcarres.  He  appeared  before  them  with 
that  mitigated  mildness  of  well-bred  sorrow,  which, 
afier  a  lapse  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  two  or 
three  wives  in  the  interim,  was  not  supposed  to  be 
very  lively.  They  were  all  grown  old,  but  the 
circumstances  attending  the  whole  remaining  fresh 
in  their  minds  from  having  less  to  think  of  than  he 
had  had,  they  presumed  that  he  would  have  a 
melancholy  pleasure  in  looking  at  the  picture  of 
his  wife.'  He  replied,  *  that  her  picture  was  un- 
necessary to  recall  features  he  never  could  forget 
— there  she  wasP — (looking  at  a  painting  well 
appointed  as  to  frame,  and  honorably  stationed 
over  the  chimney-piece) — *  her  manner — her  air !' 
— The  honest  vrow  smiled;  it  was  one  of  the 
Four  Seasons!  " — vol.  ii.,  p.  65. 

He  continued  abroad  till  about  the  time  of 
James'  death,  when  the  poverty  he  was  reduced 
to,  and  the  imminent  risk  of  irretrievable  ruin  to 
his  estates,  made  him  petition  for  leave  to  go  home 
— which  King  William,  out  of  regard  for  old 
acquaintance,  made  no  difficulty  to  concede.  Co- 
lin marrying  a  third  wife,  remained  at  Balcarres  in 
quiet  during  the  rest  of  William's  reign  and  the 
whole  of  Queen  Anne's — but  "the  1715"  drew 
him  forth  again :  and  again,  afler  Sheriffmuir,  he 
had  to  return  to  the  continent,  narrowly  saving  his 
life,  and  forfeiting  his  estate.  The  intercession  of 
his  connexions,  Argyle,  lAuderdale,  and  Stuir, 
procured  him  by  and  bye  a  remission — and  he 
returned  to  marry  a  fourth  wife,  who  made  his  old 
age  serene. 

Colin 's  second  son  and  successor  happening  to 
have  also  married  when  an  old  man,  a  grandson 
and  a  grand-daughter  of  the  favorite  of  Charles  II. 
are  still  in  the  land  of  the  living.  The  excellent 
Lord  Bishop  of  Kildare  (bom  1760)  and  his  sister 
Elizabeth,  Countess  Dowager  of  Hardwicke,  (bom 
1763,)  children  of  James,  sixth  Earl  of  Balcarres, 
are  both,  in  Feb.  1846,  able  to  tell  the  strange 
story,  that  at  their  grandfather's  marriage  King 
Charles  gave  away  the  bride. 

Ead  Colin's  grand-daughter  characterizes  him 
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as  '*  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  accomplished 
m^n  of  his  time,  a  man  of  letters,  but  fond  of  pleas- 
ure and  pleasare's  favorite . ' '  And  volatile  as  he  had 
been  in  his  youth,  that  Mr.  Chambers  calls  him 
justly  "  the  elegant  and  learned  Balcarres,"  wiU 
be  allowed  by  S]  who  read  his  Memoir  on  Scotch 
affairs,  presented  to  James  IL  at  St.  Germains, 
and  included  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  edition  of 
the  Somers'  TracU. 

Earl  Colin's  eldest  son,  Alexander,  was  not 
'<  out  in  the  iifWen,"  but  as  both  his  father  and  his 
younger  brother  were,  the  Jacobite  stigma  re- 
mained on  him  too  through  life.  He  inherited  a 
deeply  embarrassed  property,  and  died,  unmarried, 
captain  in  the  Guards,  his  utmost  promotion.  To 
him  succeeded  his  brother  James,  the  fifth  Eail 
already  mentioned — ^whose  character  and  history, 
in  a  high  degree  amiable  and  interesting,  have 
been  recorded  with  affectionate  skill  bv  one  of  his 
giAed  children,  Lady  Anne  Lindsay,  by  marriage 
Barnard — the  authoress  of  *^Auld  Rohin  Gray," 
His  participation  in  the  field  of  Sheriffmuir  was 
never  to  be  got  over.  He  served  the  Hanoverian 
kings,  first  as  a  sailor  and  afterwards  as  a  soldier, 
all  through  the  vigor  of  his  life— was  a  zealous, 
gallant,  and  skilful  ofiUcer,  and  a  gentleman  of  the 
most  unspotted  honor,,  on  whose  oath  of  allegiance, 
once  given,  the  most  perfect  reliance  ought  to 
have  been  placed — ^but  '*  he  had  drawn  his  ssword 
for  the  Stuart,"  and  was  at  last  convinced,  .after  a 
severe  struggle  of  more  than  thirty  years,  that 
there  was  an  immovable  resolution  never  to  allow 
him  to  rise  to  the  rank  even  of  a  field-officer.  His 
letters  to  his  only  sister.  Lady  Ellizabeth,  and  hers 
to  him  during  these  long  weary  years  of  hope 
deferred,  are  most  afi*ecting  compositions— painting 
the  deep  simple  earnestness  of  the  domestic  affec- 
tions, so  honorably  characteristic  of  their  country 
and  family,  with  an  effect  which  no  ideal  represen- 
tations of  poetry  or  romance  could  surpass. 

Lord  Balcarres  distinguished  himself  at  Dettin- 
gen  under  the  eyes  of  George  H. — and  then  sold 
out  of  the  army — and,  in  the  words  of  the  author- 
ess of  •*  Auld  Robin  Gray,''-^ 

**  Tired  out  with  fruitless  service,  with  thwarted 
ambition,  with  vague  hopes,  he  retired  to  the  soli- 
tude of  Balcarres ;  there,  with  a  few  trusty  do- 
mestics who  had  accompanied  his  fortunes,  the  old 
library  of  books,  which  had  made  chemists  and 
philosophers  of  all  the  moths  in  the  castle,  and  a 
mind  so  replete  with  ideas  as  to  fear  nothing  from 
vacancy,  he  quietly  reposed  himself. 

**Had  the  honest  people,  who -composed  his 
society,  possessed  discernment  to  know  the  treas- 
ure they  acquired,  they  would  have  blessed  the 
illiberahty  oif  George,  who  had  refused  him  that 
rank  which  many  years  of  faithful  service  well 
entitled  him  to. 

*'Tbe  accomplished  gentleman,- the  reasoning 
philosopher,  the  ardent  soldier,  the  judicious  far- 
mer, and  the  warm  partizan,  my  father  argued  on 
everything,  discussed  everything,  with  fire  and 
ability  ;  but  concluded  e^ery  subject  with  the  beauty 
and  wrongs  Of  the  fair  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
with  the  base  union  of  the  two  crowns,  which  had 
left  the  peera  of  Scotland  without  parliament  and 
without  consequence. 

'*^hese  were  topics  of  inexhaustible  disappro- 
bation. No  guest  escaped  from  his  table  without 
his  sentiments  being  sounded,  and,  whether  op- 
posed or  not,  Lord  Balcarres  always  ended  in  % 

ision,  and  was  sorry  for  it  till  he  sinned  again. 

at  which  made  his  greatest  difficulty  was.  tho* 
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old  attachment  of  a  Jacobite  amidst  the  habits  of  a 
irhig;  his  blue  and  white  as  a  seaman,  his  scarlet 
and  yellow  as  a  soldier,  shot  up  his  lips  from 
abosingf  the  reigning  government,  thoagh  the  old 
Jacobite  adage, '  when  war  is  at  hand,  though  it 
were  a  sham^  to  be  on  any  side  sare  one,  it  were 
more  shame  to  be  idle  than  to  be  on  the  worst  side, 
though  blacker  than  rebellion  could  make  it,*  had 
justified  his  conduct  in  all  its  line.  Certain  it  is, 
that,  while  he  fought  over  again  the  battles  of 
George  11.,  his  eye  kindled  when  the  year  fifteen 
was  mentioned,  with  an  expression  that  showed 
his  heart  to  be  a  faithful  subject  yet  to  the  old  tory 
cause. 

"  He  had  not  long  remained  in  this  retirement 
before  he  fonnd  that  there  was  something  wanting 
which  he  could  not  define.  '  It  is  not  good  for  man 
to  be  alone,'  says  the  great  Judge  of  all  things. 
His  neighbors,  though  well  educated  for  country 
gentlemen,  as  most  of  the  Scotch  are,  had  nO  am- 
munition to  bring  into  the  field  against  such  a  man 
as  my  father.  Past  occurrences  had  left  his  fancy 
full  of  animated  recollections,  but  they  were  the 
same  day  after  day ;  some  new  source  of  satisfac- 
tion was  wanting;  and,  willing  to  discover  what  it 
could  be,  he  left  Balcarres  to  drink  the  waters  of 
Moffat  at  about  fifty  miles  distant. 

•*  It  was  there  that  he  met  with  Miss  Dalrymple, 
rand  her  charms  made  him  soon  forget  every  pur- 
;anit  bnt  that  of  love.  She  was  fair,  blooming, 
rand  lively;  her  beauty  and  embonpoint  charmed 
^my  dear,  tall,  lean,  majestic  father.  At  sixty  he 
'began  to  love  with  the  enthusiasm  of  twenty-five, 
I  but  he  loved  in  Miss  Dalrymple  not  the  woman  she 
'really  was,  but  the  woman  he  thought  every  female 

*  ought  to  be ;  and  with  this  pattern  of  ideal  excel- 
Ilenee  he  invariably  associated  the  remembrance  of 
Fins  favorite  sister.  Lady  Elizabeth,  who,  though 
ftSead,  still  continued  his  model  of  perfection  ;  he^ 

picture  was  looked  up  to  as  the  relic  of  a  saint,  and 
:ner  gentleness,  mildness,  and  indulgence  so  lived 
rin  his  heart  and  fancy  as  indispensable  to  what 
-was  charming,  that  he  never  supposed  it  possible 
rthat  Miss  Dalrymple  should  not  be  equally  te^nder, 
.accomplished,  and  complying.  His  extreme  deaf- 
mess,  perhaps,  might  have  aided  his  mistake;  he 
-.saw  with  the  eyes  of  his  heart,  and  listened  with 
the  ears  of  his  imagination  ;  but,  though  the  excel- 
lent Miss  Dalrymple  had  no  resemblance  in  mind 
'Or  manners  to  Lady  Elizabeth,  she  had  a  set  of 
.sterling  qualities  more  fitted  to  the  situation  into 
\which  my  father  wished  to  draw  her.  She  had 
*worth,  honor,  activity,  cood  sfense,  good  spirits, 
» economy,  justice,  friendship,  generosity— every- 
thing but  softness.  Fortunate  it  was  for  him  that 
'this  was  wanting,  for,  had  she  possessed  as  much 
«of  feminine  gentleness  as  she  did  of  vivacity,  she 
would  not  have  been  found  by  him  at  the  waters 

*  of  Mofi^at,  with  her  heart  free,  and  her  hand  unso- 
licited. 

**  Lord  Balcarres  had  now  discovered  what  it 
was  that  he  stood  in  need  of;  that  it  was  the  soci- 

*  ety  of  a  charming  princess  to  add  to  that  of  his 
books — ^a  princess  less  unfortunate  and  more  alive 

-than  our  old  friend  Queen  Mary.  But  though 
'  Miss  Dalrymple  respected  and  looked  up  to  him, 
:  she  was  not  di^t>osed  to  pass  the  bounds  of  grati- 
r  tude  for  his  marked  admiration  of  her.  Lord 
1  Balcarres  was  almost  sixty,  and  what  was  worse, 
r  the  world  reckoned  him  eighty !  Thongh  his  as- 
*pect  was  nobld,  and  his  air  and  deportment  showed 
fiiim  at  once  a  man  of  rank,  yet  there  was  no  deny- 
ing that  a  degree  of  singularity  attended  his  ap- 
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pearanee.  To  his  large  brigadier  wig,  wUeb 
hung  down  with  thxee  tails,  he  generally  added  a 
few  curls  of  his  own  application,  which,  I  sospeet, 
would  not  have  been  reckoned  quite  orthodox  ^ 
the  trade.  His  shoe,  which  lesemUed  nothiag  m 
much  as  a  little  boat  with  a  cabin  at  the  end  of  it, 
was  slashed  with  his  penknife  for  the  benefit  of 
giving  ease  to  his  honest  toes;  here— there— be 
slashed  it  where  he  chose  to  slash,  withont  an  idea 
that  the  world  or  its  fashions  had  the  smallest  tight 
to  smile  at  his  shoe. 

*<  The  charms  of  his  company  and  conveisatioD 
carried  with  them  a  powerful  attraction  to  the  fiir 
princesses  whom  he  delighted  to  draw  roond  him 
— ^for  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  my  father's 
passion  for  Queen  Mary  gave  royalty  to  the  sex, 
m  order  to  account  for  a  phrase  I  have  often  re- 
peated, while  his  total  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
world,  in  which  he  had  never  liyed,  might  have 
laid  him  too  open  to  the  arts  of  those  pnneesses, 
had  not  Providence  directed  his  choice. 

"  This,  however,  was  a  character  which  eooM 
only  be  taken  in  the  aggregate.  Lord  Baleanei 
had  proposed — Miss  Durymple  had  not  eoiinge  lo 
accept;  she  refused  him — fully,  frankly,  finallr, 
refused  him.  It  hurt  him  deeply— he  rell  siek-^ 
his  life  was  despaired  of.  Every  man  of  sense  may 
know  that  a  fever  is  the  best  oratory  a  lover  caa 
use ;  a  man  of  address  would  have  fevered  opoa 
plan,  bnt  the  fever  of  my  simple-hearted  father 
was  as  real  as  his  disappointment.  Thoogh 
grieved,  he  had  no  resentment ;  be  settled  opoc 
her  the  half  of  his  estate — she  learnt  this  from  hia 
man  of  business — he  recovered,  thongh  slovlv— 
and  in  one  of  those  emotions  of  gratitude,  so  Vi^ 
tuous  at  the  moment,  but  which  sometimes  bom 
the  heart  beyond  its  calmer  impulse— she  married 
him. 

"  <  She  brought  him,'  says  he — and  this  testi- 
mony it  would  be  unjust  to  both  to  give  in  other 
than  his  own  words — '  an  approved  merit,  with  al 
the  ornaments  of  beauty.  She  gave  him  a  nomer- 
ous  ofispring  and  all  other  blessings.  Possesaed 
of  the  rational  and  natural  felicities  so  overlooked 
in  this  vain  world,'he  became  thankfnl  to  his  Maker 
for  his  disappointments  in  the  visionary  aims  tkat 
so  disturb  the  minds  of  men.' " — ^rol.  ii.,  pp. 
140—146. 

Earl  James'  correspondence  is  largely  drsvi 
upon  by  our  author,  his  great-grandson.  He  vas 
himself  the  composer  of  Memoirs  of  the  Lindsays 
— and  these  are  laid  under  contribution  in  vanooi 
chapters  of  this  book.  He  also  composed  tsm 
on  agricultural  subjects ;  and  indeed  he  is  still  beM 
in  great  respect  as  the  first  scientific  fanner  io  tbe 
county  of  Fife — now  one  of  the  most  skilfully  tnV 
tivated  districts  in  Great  Britain.  In  that  regioB 
the  following  little  anecdote  is  told  of  him.  Walk- 
ing one  day  in  a  field  of  turnips,  on  which  he  p8^ 
ticularly  prided  himself,  he  surprised  an  old  wo- 
man, a  pensioner  of  the  family,  bunly  employed 
in  filling  a  sack  with  his  favorites.  After  heartily 
scolding  her — ^to  which  she  only  replied  by  tbe 
silent  eloquence  of  repeated  cortseya— he  was 
walking  away,  when  the  poor  woman  ealled  afier 
him,  "  Eh,  my  lord,  it 's  unco  heavy !  wad  ye  so 
be  sae  kind  as  help  me  on  wi't?" — ^which  he 
immediately  did,  and,  with  many  thaaks,  ibt 
decamped. 

'<  Earl  James  died,  •  old  and  satisfied  with  dap,' 
on  the  90th  February,  1768,  and  was  buried  ia  Ae 
chapel  of  Balcarres.  Bom  during  the  stngslea 
of  Eari  Colin  and  Dundee  the  year  aHertheaWi- 
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eatioD  of  King  James,  he  survived  fur  above  twenty 
yean  the  last  efiurt  of  the  Stuarts  to  regain  their 
hereditary  kinffdom.  Chivalroas  in  thoiighti  word, 
and  deed,  of  the  most  distinguished  personal  ad- 
drees  aod  finished  manners,  be  was  one  of  the  last 
Tepreseotatives  of  the  ancient  nobility  of  Scotland, 
as  they  existed  before  the  union.  Branch  after 
branch  had  been  shorn  awa^  from  his  family,  till, 
at  the  time  when  the  marriage  was  contracted  to 
which  we  owe  our  existence,  he  was  the  last  of 
his  race.  With  him,  therefore,  closes  what  we 
may  consider  as  the  ancient  history  of  our  family." 
—vol.  ii.,  p.  179. 

A  great  deal  of  what  is  most  delightful  in  the 
sabsequent  pages  of  Lord  Lindsay's  second  volume 
is  drawn  from  the  papers  of  this  good  earrs  daugh- 
ter, the  late  Lady  Anne  Barnard — sketches  writ- 
ten by  her  in  old  age  of  the  family  circle  of  her 
youth  in  Fife  and  in  Edinburgh — and  her  corre- 
spondence,' especially  that  with  Walter  Scott, 
who,  as  our  readera  will  recollect,  was  the  first 
person  that  told  the  world  who  wrote  '*  Auld 
Robin  Gnnr."  Of  the  sketches  we  cannot  but 
giTS  some  further  specimens — Sir  Walter  himself 
never  drew  Scotch  portraits  with  more  unaflfected 
fidelity.  Take  this  of  Lady  Anne's  maternal 
grandmother,  the  ancient  Lady  Dalrymple  of  Ca- 
prington,  who,  as  was  much  in  accordance  with 
the  kindly  habits  of  those  days,  spent  her  widowed 
years  under  her  son-in-law's  roof^at  Balcarres,  and 
afier  his  death  settled  in  Edinburgh,  where  her 
house,  in  a  chse  of  the  Canongate,  was  the  usual 
town  home  subsequently  of  all  heryonng  descend- 
ants. Mrs.  Murray  ^eith,  the  originu  of  Mrs. 
Bethone  Baliol  in  the  "  Chronicles  of  the  Canon- 
gate,"  kept  house  with  Lady  Dalrymple.  Lady 
Anne  recollected  her  grandmothep  as  <*  a  placid, 
quiet,  pleasing  old  woman,  whose  indolence  had 
benevolence  in  it,  and  whose  sense  was  replete 
with  indolence,  as  she  was  at  all  times  of  the 
party  for  letting  things  alone." 

*'I  now  remembOT  with  a  smile  the  different 
evolutions  that  grandmamma's  daily  fidgets  had  to 
perfonn,  though,  at  the  time,  they  plagued  me  a 
I|ttle.  At  ten,  she  came  down  stairs,  alwaJys  a 
little  out  of  humor  till  she  had  had  her  breakfast. 
In  her  left  hand  were  her  mitts  and  her  snufi'-box, 
which  contained  a  certain  number  of  pinches ;  she 
stopped  on  the  seventeenth  spot  of  the  carpet,  and 
coughed  three  times;  she  then  looked  at  the 
weather-glass,  approached  the  tea-table,  put  her 
right  hand  in  her  pocket  for  the  key  of  the  tea- 
chest,  and,  not  finding  it  there,  sent  me  upstairs  to 
look  for  it  in  her  own  room,  charging  me  not  to 
fall  on  the  stairs.  '  Look,'  said  she  '  Annie !  upon 
my  little  table — there  you  will  find'  a  pair  of 
gloves,  but  the  key  is  not  there ;  after  yon  have 
taken  up  the  gloves,  you  will  see  yesterday's 
newspaper,  but  you  will  not  find  it  below  that,  so 
you  need  not  touch  it;  pass  on  from  the  news- 
paper to  my  black  fan,  beside  it  there  lie  three 
apples^(don't  eat  my  apples,  Annie !  mark  that !) 
— ^take  up  the  letter  that  is  beyond  the  apples,  and 
there  you  will  find' — *  But  is  not  that  the  key  in 
your  left  hand  oTer  your  little  finger!' — '  No, 
Annie,  it  cannot  be  so,  for  I  always  carry  it  on  my 
tight' — *  That  is,  you  intend  to  do  so,  my  dear 
grandmamma,  bat  you  know  you  always  cany  it 
in  your  left.'—*  Well,  well,  child !  I  believe  I 
do,  but  what  then!  is  the  tea  made!  put  in  one 
spoonful  for  every  person,  and  one  over — Annie, 
do  yon  mark  me!'  Thus,  every  morning,  grand- 
mamma smelt  three  timet  at  her  apple,  oame  down 


stairs  testy,  coughed  on  the  seventeenth  spot,  lost 
her  key,  had  it  detected  in  her  left  hand,  and,  the 
morning's  parade  being  over,  till  the  evening's  nap 
arrived  (when  she  had  a  new  set  of  maoceuvres,) 
she  was  a  pleasing,  entertaining,  talkative,  mild 
old  woman.  I  should  love  her,  for  she  loved  me ; 
I  was  her  god-daughter,  and  her  sworn  friend.'—- 
*  She  was  the  mildest,'  adds  Lady  Anne,  many 
years  afterwards,  *  and  most  innocent  of  beings.'  " 
—•vol.  ii.,  pp.  181—183. 

The  following  anecdote  of  David  Hume,  whom 
Lady  Dalrymple  had  known  from  a  child,  occurs  in 
a  letter  of  Lady  Anne  to  her  sister  Margaret,  from 
her  grandmother's  house  in  Edinburgh  :— 

*'  *■  Our  friend  David  Hume  is  a  constant  morning 
visiter  of  ours.  My  mother  jested  him  lately  on  a 
circumstance  which  had  a  good  deal  of  character 
in  it.  When  we  were  very  young  girls,  too  young 
to  remember  the  scene,  there  happened  to  be  a 
good  many  clever  people  at  Balcarres  at  Christ- 
mas, and  as  a  gambol  of  the  season  they  agreed  to 
write  each  his  own  character,  to  give  uiem  to 
Hume,  and  make  him  show  them  to  my  father,  as 
extracts  he  had  taken  from  the  pope's  library  at 
Rome.  He  did : — my  father  said,  *'  I  don't  know 
who  the  rest  of  your  fine  fellows  and  charming 
princesses  are,  Hume ;  but  if  you  had  not  told  me 
where  you  got  this  character,  I  should  have  said  it 
was  that  of  my  wife."  '*  I  was  pleased,"  said  my 
mother,  "  with  my  lord's  answer ;  it  showed  that  at 
least  I  had  been  an  honest  woman." 

*' '  Hume's  character  of  himself,'  said  she, '  was 
well  drawn  and  full  of  candor ;  he  spoke  of  him- 
self as  he  ought,  but  added  what  suiprised  us  all, 
that,  plain  as  his  manners  were,  and  apparently 
careless  of  attention,  vanity  was  his  predominant 
weakness.  That  vanity  led  him  to  publish  bis  es- 
says, which  he  grieved  over,  not  that  he  had 
changed  his  opinions,  but  that  he  thought  he  had 
injured  society  by  disseminating  them.'-r-*  Do  you 
remember  the  sequel  of  that  afilair!'  said  Hume ; 
'Yes,  I  do,'  replied  my  mother,  laughing,  *you 
told  me  that,  altnough  I  thought  your  character  a 
sincere  one,  it  was  not  so— there  was  a  particular 
feature  omitted  that  we  were  still  ignorant  of,  and 
that  you  would  add  it;  like  a  fool  1  gave  you  the 
MS.,  and  you  thrust  it  into  the  fire,  adding  **  Oh ! 
what  an  idiot  I  had  nearly  proved  myself  to  be,  to 
leave  such  a  document  in  the  hands  of  a  parcel  uf 
women !  "  »  " 

It  was  in  this  old  lady's  house  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  when  a  boy  of  six  or  seven,  used  to  see 
Lady  Anne  Barnard — and  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
her,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  fifty  years,  he  says  : 

'*-!  remember  all  the  locale  of  Hyndford's  Close 
perfectly,  even  to  the  Indian  screen  with  Harlequin 
and  Columbine,  and  the  harpsichord,  though  I 
never  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  Lady  Anne  play  on 
it.  I  suppose  the  Close,  once  too  clean  to  soil  the 
hem  of  your  ladyship's  garment,  is  now  a  resort 
for  the  lowest  mechanics — and  so  wears  the  world 
away.  The  authoress  of '  Robin  Gray'  cannot  but 
remember  the  last  verse  of  an  old  song,  lamenting 
the  changes  <  which  fleeting  time  procureth :' 

" '  For  many  a  place  stands  in  hard  case 
Where  blythe  folks  kenned  nae  sorrow, 
With  Homes  that  dwelt  on  Leader  Haughs, 
And  Scots  wha  lived  on  Yarrow.' 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  more  picturesque  to  lament  the 
desolation  of  towers  on  hills  and  haughs,  than  the 
degradation  of  an  Edinburgh  Close,  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  on  the  simple  and  eosie  retreats 
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where  worth  and  talent,  and  elegance  to  boot,  were 
often  nestled,  and  which  now  are  the  resort  of  mie- 
ery,  filth,  porerty,  and  vice. 

**  I  befieve  I  must  set  as  much  modesty  as  near 
thirty  years  of  the  law  have  left  me,  entirely  aside, 
and  plead  guilty  to  beiqg  the  little  boy  whom  my 
aunt  Jennie's  ^partiality  may  have  mentioned  to 
your  ladyship,  though  I  owed  my  studious  disposi- 
tion in  no  small  degree  to  early  lameness,  which 
prevented  my  romping  much  with  other  boys, 
though,  thank  God !  it  has'lefl  me  activity  enough 
to  take  a  great  deal  of  exercise  in  the  course  of  my 
life.  Your  ladyship's  recollections,  awakening  my 
own,  lead  me  naturally  to  reverse  the  telescope  on 
my  past  life,  and  to  see  myself  sitting  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  a  long  perspective  of  years  gone  by — a 
little  spoiled  chattering  boy,  whom  everybody  was 
kind. to,  perhaps  because  they  sympathized  with  his 
infirmities." 

Another  of  Lady  Anne's  portraits  brings  before 
US  a  most  pictnresque  spinster,  of  whom  also  Sir 
Walter  had  preserved  a  lively  recollection. 

**  I  dose  this  gallery  of  portraits  with  that  of 
Sophy  Johnstone,  for  many  years  a  constant  inti- 
mate of  ^Icarres,  and  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary originals  of  a  day  when  character  seems  to 
have  been  stamped  with  a  bolder  die,  or  at  least  to 
have  opposed  more  resistance  to  attrition  than  it 
now  does.  '  Her  father,'  says  Lady  Anne,  *  was 
what  was  commonly  called  an  odd  dog ;  her  mo- 
ther that  unencroaching  sort  of  existence,  so  uni- 
versally termed  **  a  good  sort  of  woman."  One 
day  after  dinner,  the  squire,  having  a  mind  to  rea- 
\  son  over  his  bottle,  turned  the  conversation  on  the 
'*  folly  of  education."  The  wife  said,  she  had  al- 
ways nnderstood  it  was  a  good  thing  for  young 
people  to  know  a  little,  to  keep  them  out  of  harm's 
way.  The  husband  said,  education  was  all  non- 
sense, fdr  that  a  child  who  was  left  to  nature  had 
ten  times  more  sense,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
when  it  grew  up,  than  those  whose  heads  were 
filled  full  of  gimcracks  and  learning  out  of  books. 

**  *  Like  Mrs.  Shandy,  she  gave  op  the  point,  and, 
as  he  stoutly  maintained  his  argument,  they  both 
agreed  to  make  the  experiment  on  the  child  she 
was  ready  to  produce,  and  mutually  swore  an  oath 
that  it  never  should  be  taught  anything  from  the 
hour  of  its  birth,  or  ever  have  its  spirit  broken  by 
contradiction. 

***This  child  proved  to  be  Miss  Sophy  John- 
stone. •  •  •  I  scarce  think  that  any  system 
of  education  could  have  made  this  woman  one  of 
the  fair  sex.  Her  taste  led  her  to  hunt  with  her 
brothers,  to  wrestle  with  the  stable-boys,  and  to 
saw  wood  with  the  carpenter.  She  worked  well  in 
iron,  could  shoe  a  horse  quicker  than  the  smith, 
made  excellent  trunks,  played  well  on  the  fiddle, 
song  a  man's  song  in  a  bass  voice,  and  was  by 
many  people  suspected  of  being  one.  She  learnt 
to  write  of  the  butler  at  her  own  request,  and  had 
a  taste  for  reading  which  she  greatly  improved. 
'  She  was  a  droll  ingenious  fellow ;  her  talents  for 
mimicry  made  her  enemies,  and  the  violence  of  her 
attachments  to  those  she  called  her  favorites,  se- 
cured her  a  few  warm  friends.  She  came  to  spend 
a  few  months  with  my  mother  soon  after  her  mar- 
riaee,  and,  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  had  been 
witn  her  thirteen  years,  making  Balcarres  her 
head-quarters,  devoting  herself  to  the  youngest 
child,  whichever  it  was,  deserting  him  when  he 
got  into  breeches,  and  regularly  constant  to  no 
one  but  me.  She  had  a  little  forge  fitted  up  in  her 
closet,  to  which  I  was  very  often  invited/ 


«<  It  was  for  a  beaotifol  old  Seottidi  ineiody, 
sung  by  this  amaasonian  dame,  that  Lady  Aane, 
the  eldest  of  the  youthful  tribe  of  Balnarres,  wrote 
the  ballad  of*  Auld  Robin  Gray,'  in  1771." 

Lady  Anne  Barnard  (to  whom  the  reader  of 
these  volumes  owes  so  much)  survived  till  blcly. 
Her  favorite  sister,  Lady  Margaret  Foidyoe,  «b«ee 
beauty  inspired  some  of  Sheridan's  sweetest  soogs, 
died  young.  She  also  was  a  poetess,  and  aooe 
pleasing  specimens  of  her  verse  are  here  printed  u 
the  same  appendix  with  "  Auld  Robb  Gray.*'  VTe 
have  already  mentioned  that  one  brother  of  thein 
is  still  alive — ^the  Bishop  of  Kildare — and  also  the 
third  sister.  Lady  Hard wicke,  the  venerable  mother 
of  the  Ladies  Stuart  de  Rothsay,  Mexborough, 
and  Caledon.  Their  eldest  brother  Alexander, 
sixth  Earl  of  Balcarres,  served  in  the  Aroericto 
war  with  distinction,  and  acquired  much  honor  u 
Grovernor  of  Jamaica,  especially  by  his  condoct  in 
the  last  Maroon  insurrection.  In  later  life  he  vts 
one  of  the  sixteen  Scotch  peers  in  the  boose  of 
lords,  and  highly  esteemed  in  that  as  in  every  other 
situation  and  function  of  puUic  or  private  life*  Sofr> 
ceeding  in  right  of  his  wife  to  the  extensive  estates 
of  the  ancient  famfly  of  Haigh  in  Lancashire,  ike 
earl  fixed  his  residence  in  that  quarter,  and  nlti- 
mately  sold  the  paternal  castle  and  domain  of  fisl- 
Carres  to  his  younger  brother  Robert,  whose  de- 
scendant, Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  Bart.,  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  of  the  young  poets  of  our  time. 
Earl  Alexander  died  in  1885— and  was  sncceeded 
by  his  son,  the  present  peer.  Three  other  bro- 
thers, Colin,  James,  and  John,  were  offioers  in  the 
army.  Colin 's  papera  have  afforded  Loid  Lindny 
a  clear  and  well  written  narrative  of  tlie  aasaoU  oa 
Gibraltar  in  1782.  Both  James  and  John  were  is 
the  detachment  of  the  unfortunate  Colonel  Bsillie, 
surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces  almost  to  a  man  bj 
Hjder  Ali  at  Conjeveram — ^and  John,  then  a  ei|h 
tain,  was  one  of  those  who  shared  with  Sir  DsTid 
Baird  the  cruel  three  years'  imprisonment  by  Tip- 

e)0  Saib's  orders  in  Seringapatam  in  1780 — 1764. 
b  journal  of  that  terrible  captivity  is  now  primed^ 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  joomals  we  efer 
read,  pourtraying  most  unaffectedly  the  charming 
temper  and  impurturbable  spirit  of  the  writer. 
This  gentleman  married  afterwards  the  yoongest 
daughter  of  the  premier  Lord  NorA — so  justly  ad- 
mired in  society  as  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  ar€  occupied  wiib 
journsls  and  narratives  of  foreign  servioe  and  ad- 
venture by  four  of  these  distinguished  brotfacn. 
We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  indulge  ourselves  aod 
our  readers  with  many  extracts — ^but  most  conteDi 
ourselves  with  one  or  two  from  the  ''  Aneedotes  of 
an  Indian  Life,"  by  the  Hon.  Robert  lindar. 
This  very  able  man,  after  spending  some  time  io  a 
mercantile  house  at  Cadiz,  accepted  the  appoioi* 
ment  of  writer  in  the  East  India  Company**  ser- 
vice— ^and  we  find  him  as  having,  when  m  Terr 
young,  charge  of  the  revenue  and  administniioa 
generally,  of  the  frontier  district  of  Sylhet. 

A  transaction  in  the  lime  trade,  wluch  had  ma- 
terial consequences,  is  thus  narrated : — 

"  The  only  great  staple  and  steady  aitide  of 
commerce,  is  chunam,  or  lime.  In  no  part  of  Bcs- 
gal,  or  even  Hindostan,  is  the  rock  foond  so  pe^ 
fectly  pure,  or  ao  free  of  alloy,  as  in  this  pRmoee, 
therefore  Calcutta  is  chiefly  supplied  from  hence. 
This  branch  immediately  attracW  my  atlcatios, 
and  I  was  led  to  investigate  how  far  the  trade  eoaU 
be  improved  or  extended.  I  found  it  bad  beai 
hitherto  occupied  by  AnneniaiiSt  Gwwki,  and  Wv 
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Europeans,  but  to  a  trifling  extent  only,  while  I 
had  8o  greatly  the  advantage  over  them,  from  the 
command  of  the  currency,  that  it  was  evident  the 
trade  might  soon  oentre  with  me ;  and  it  accord- 
ingly  did  so. 

''  The  mountain  from  whence  the  lime  is  taken 
was  not  situated  within  our  jurisdiction,  but  be- 
longed to  independent  chieftains,  inhabitants  of  the 
high  range  which  separates  our  possessions  from 
the  Chinese  frontier.  My  great  object  was  to  pro- 
cure from  these  people  a  lease  of  the  lime-rock,  but 
they  previously  demanded  an  interview  with  me,  to 
consult  on  the  subject.  A  meeting  was  according- 
ly fixed  at  a  place  called  Pondua,  situated  close 
under  the  hills,  forming  one  of  the  most  stupen- 
doas  amphitheatres  in  the  world.  The  mountain 
appears  to  rise  abruptly  from  the  watery  plain,  and 
is  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  foliage,  and  fruit 
trees  of  every  description  peculiar  to  a  tropical  cli- 
mate, which  seem  to  grow  spontaneously  from  the 
crevices  of  the  lime-rock.  A  more  romantic  or 
more  beautiful  situation  could  not  be  found  than 
the  one  then  before  me.  The  masrnificent  mountain, 
full  in  view,  appeared  to  be  divided  with  large  per- 
pendienl^  stripes  of  white,  which,  upon  a  nearer 
inspection,  proved  to  be  cataracts  of  no  small 
magnitude,  and  the  river,  in  which  the  boats 
anchored,  was  so  pure  that  the  trout  and  other 
fishes  were  seen  playing  about  in  every  direction  ; 
above  all,  the  air  was  delightful  when  contrasted 
with  the  dose  and  pestilential  atmosphere  of  the 
putrid  plain  below,  so  that  I  felt  as  if  transplanted 
into  one  of  the  regions  of  Paradise.  But  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  inhabitants  of  this  garden  of  Eden 
did  not  enable  me  to  follow  out  the  theory  I  could 
have  wished  to  establish ;  it  certainly  deserved  a 
difllerent  style  of  inhabitants  from  those  wild-look- 
ing demons,  then  dancing  on  the  banks  before  me. 

''  In  order  to  pay  due  attention  to  the  great  man, 
they  had  come  down  from  every  part  of  the  moun- 
tain, accompanied  by  their  retainers,  dressed  in 
the  garb  of  war,  and,  when  thus  accoutred,  their 
appearancci  is  most  unquestionably  martial,  and  by 
no  means  unlike  our  native  Highlanders  when 
dressed  in  the  Gaelic  costume.  Many  hundreds 
of  this  description  were  now  before  me.  But  my 
new  friends,  on  this  occasion,  breathed  nothing  but 
peace  and  friendship ;  though  still  it  was  evident, 
from  their  complexion  and  the  war-yell  that  occa 
sionally  escaped  their  lips,  as  well  as  the  mode  in 
which  they  handled  their  weapons,  that  their  tem- 
{lerament  was  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  other  moun- 
taineers ;  and  the  opinion  I  thus  hastily  formed  I 
found  corroborated  in  the  sequel. 

'<  We  had  a  most  sumptuous  entertainment  on 
the  turf.  Our  viands,  to  be  sure,  were  neither 
of  the  most  costly  or  delicate  nature  ;  nor  were  the 
decorations  of  the  table  such  as  would  suit  the 
dandies  of  the  present  day.  The  repast  consisted 
entirely  of  six  or  eight  large  hogs,  barbecued 
whole,  or  rather  roasted  in  an  oven,  according  to 
the  Otaheite  fashion — a  hole  being  dug  in  the 
ground,  lined  with  plantain  leaves,  and  filled  with 
hot  stones — the  hog  placed  therein — more  hot 
stones  laid  on  at  the  top,  and  the  whole  covered  over 
with  turf.  The  chiefs  acted  as  carvers,  their  dirks 
being  the  only  instrument  used,  and  the  large  leaves 
of  the  plantain  served  for  plates.  The  entertain- 
ment was  universally  admired,  and  abundance  of 
fermented  liquor  closed  the  festivities  of  the  day, 
it  having  been  previously  agreed  that  no  business 
should  be  discussed  till  the  following  morning. 
We  aooordingly  then  met ;  and  the  arrangement 


between  us  terminated  to  our  mutual  satisfao- 
Uon." 

The  result  was  very  important  to  Mr.  Lindsay's 
fortunes.  He  accompanied  his  friends  up  a  river 
broken  with  most  dangerous  rapids,  and  at  last 
came  in  sight  of  the  great  lime-quarry  in  the  moun- 
tains : — 

**  We  now  approached  the  chunam  or  lime-rock, 
washed  by  the  rapid  stream — a  magnificent  cata- 
ract was  seen  rolling  over  the  adjoining  precipice->- 
the  scenery  altogether  was  truly  sublime.  The 
mountain  was  composed  of  the  purest  alabaster 
lime,  and  appeared,  in  quantity,  equal  to  the  sup- 
ply of  the  whole  world." 

During  this  excursion,  he  says : — 

*'  I  ha4  the  uncommon  gratification  of  witnessing 
a  caravan  arrive  from  the  interior  of  the  mountain, 
bringing  on  their  shoulders  the  produce  of  their 
hills,  consisting  of  the  coarsest  silks  frt)m  the  con- 
fines of  China,  fruits  of  various  kinds — but  the 
great  staple  was  iron,  of  excellent  quality.  In  de- 
scending the  mountain,  the  scene  had  much  of  stage 
effect,  the  tribes  descending  from  rock  to  rock  as 
represented  in  Oscar  and  Malvina.  In  the  present 
insunce  the  only  descent  was  by  steps  cut  out  in 
the  precipice.  The  burthens  were  carried  by  the 
women  in  baskets  supported  by  a  belt  across  the 
forehead,  the  men  walking  bv  their  side,  protect- 
ing them  with  their  arms.  The  elderly  women  in 
general  were  o()^ly  in  the  extreme,  and  of  mascu- 
line appearance ;  their  mouths  and  teeth  are  as 
black  as  ink  from  the  inordinate  use  of  the  betel 
leaf  mixed  with  lime.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
young  girls  are  both  fair  and  handsome,  not  being  al- 
lowed the  use  of  betel-nut  until  after  their  marriage. 
In  appearance  they  resemble  very  much  the  Malay. 
The  strength  of  their  arms  and  limbs,  from  con- 
stant muscular  exercise  in  ascending  and  descend- 
ing these  mountains,  loaded  with  heavy  burthens, 
far  exceeds  our  idea.  I  asked  one  of  the  girls  to 
allow  me  to  lift  her  burthen  of  iron — from  its 
weight  I  could  not  accomplish  it.  This,  I  need  not 
say,  occasioned  a  laugh  in  the  line  of  march  to  my 
prejudice. 

* '  I  now  took  leave  of  my  Cusseah  friends  and 
returned  to  Sjrihet,  having  established  the  ground- 
work of  the  lime  trade  upon  a  firm  and  permanent 
footing,  so  as  to  ensure  success.  I  appointed 
British  agents  at  Calcutta  ^nd  elsewhere,  so  as  to 
relieve  me  of  the  laborious  part  of  the  duty.  Fleets 
of  boats  now  covered  the  rivers,  and  the  trade  in- 
creased so  rapidly  as  to  keep  five  or  six  hundred 
men  in  constant  employ.*' 

Mr.  Lindsay  gives  most  amusing  accounts  of 
his  intercourse  with  the  native  chiefs  in  bis  neigh- 
borhood, and  we  must  extract  one  scene  of  Orien- 
tal smirt : — 

*'  The  Jointah  Rajah,  of  the  Cusseah  tribe,  was 
my  nearest  frontier  neighbor ;  he  was  by  far  the 
most  powerful  and  the  most  civilized  of  the  whole, 
holding  large  possessions,  both  on  the  mountain 
and  the  plain,  about  fif\y  miles  distant.  When  a 
younger  man,  he  had  been  misled  by  the  false 
idea  of  his  own  power,  and  he  had  in  consequence 
been  the  aggressor  by  entering  the  British  territo- 
ries in  a  hostile  manner ;  a  regiment  of  seapoys 
drove  him  back  and  convinced  him  of  his  insignifi- 
cance, and  of  the  wisdom  of  remaining  perfectly 
quiet  in  time  to  come ;  and  he  was  now  endeavor- 
ing to  convince  me  of  his  perfect  attachment  to  our 
government. 

''  The  rajah  proposed  my  giving  him  an  inter- 
view in  his  own  country,  to  partake  of  a  chaue  he 
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had  i^epared  fur  me  ;  and,  after  arranging  the  pre- 
liminaries of  meeting,  the  day  was  fixed.  By  mu- 
tual agreement  we  wei;e  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
few  attendants.  It  was  during  the  season  of  the 
rains,  the  whole  country  being  completely  over- 
flowed, and  having  the  appearance  of  an  extensive 
lake.  I  embarked  on  board  a  beautiful  yacht  of 
ray  own  building,  well  manned,  and  armed  with 
eighteen  swivel  guns ;  and  arrived  at  the  place  of 
rendezvous  at  the  appointed  hour,  when,  to  my 
surprise,  I  saw  advancing  towards  me  a  fleet  of 
boats  not  fewer  than  fifty  in  number,  with  stream- 
ers flying,  and  fantastically  dressed.  As  this  was 
contrary  to  our  agreement,  I  was  not  well  pleased 
at  the  display,  but  betrayed  no  kind  of  alarm. 
With  a  fine  breeze,  all  sail  set,  I  steered  through 
the  middle  of  the  fleet,  and  with  my  speaking 
trumpet  hailed  the  rajah,  and  invited  him  into  my 
boat. 

^*  He  came  accordingly,  accompanied  by  his 
oflicers,  and  no  sooner  was  he  seated  in  the  cabin 
than  I  could  perceive  his  astonishment  in  finding 
himself  enveloped  in  smoke  in  consequence  of  a 
royal  salute  from  my  Lilliputian  artillery,  which 
were  well  served  upon  the  occasion ;  but  he 
instantly  recovered  himself,  and  talked  on  indiflfer- 
ent  subjects.  I  found  him  a  handsome  young  man, 
with  a  good  address.  A  fter  examining  the  yacht 
and  guns  with  attention,  a[nd  particularly  admiring 
the  sailing  of  the  boat,  he  requested  me  to  accom- 
pany him  to  his  barge  to  partake  of  the  shekar,  or 
hunting-party,  previously  prepared  for  our  amuse- 
ment. This  proved  of  so  uncommon  a  nature,  and 
so  seldom  witnessed  by  Europeans,  that  it  is  wor- 
thy of  description. 

*'  We  rowed  for  some  miles  towards  a  rising 
ground,  on  which  we  landed ;  and  were  then  carried 
on  men*s  shoulders  (their  regal  mode  of  convey- 
ance) to  a  temporary  stage  erected  for  the  occasion. 

**  On  surveying  the  arena  around  us,  I  found  that 
the  enclosure  was  not  less  than  thirty  acres,  but- 
rounded  by  a  stockade,  and  lined  on  the  outside  by 
the  vassals  of  the  rajah.  They  had  previously 
driven  the  wild  animals  of  the  country  to  this  place, 
being  the  highest  ground  in  the  plain,  and  enciiv 
cled  them.  The  sight  was  whimsically  wild  and 
magnificent ;  the  concourse  of  people  was  immense, 
the  whole  population,  both  of  the  mountain  and 
plain,  haying  turned  o«t  on  the  occasion.  The 
first  thing  that  struck  my  observation  upon  enter- 
ing the  arena,  was  the  singularity  of  the  dresses 
worn  by  the  diflferent  tribes  of  Cusseahs,  or  native 
Tartars,  all  dressed  and  armed  agreeably  to  the 
custom  of  the  country  or  mountain  from  whence 
they  came.  .  The  inhabitants  of  the  plain  were 
also  fancifully  dressed  ;  their  garb,  in  many  instan- 
ces, was  a  mixture  of  both,  their  arms,  in  general, 
being  those  of  the  mountain,  viz.,  a  large  shield 
over  the  right  shoulder,  protecting  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  body,  the  mountain  sword,  a  quiver 
suspended  over  the  left  shoulder,  full  of  arrows, 
and  a  large  bamboo  bow. 

"  The  place  into  which  we  were  introduced  was 
a  species  of  open  balcony ;  on  either  side  of  my 
chair  were  placed  those  of  the  rajah,  his  prime  minis- 
ter, commaoder-in-chief,  and  ofllcers  of  state,  who  all 
appeared  to  be  native  Cusseahs,  or  Tartars,  dressed 
and  armed  in  the  hill  costume.  The  rajah  himself 
aflfected  the  dress  of  a  man  more  civilized,  and 
wore  the  Mogul  arms.  Upon  my  entering  this 
apartment  he  embraced  me,  and,  our  hookA-bur- 
dors  being  in  attendance,  we  took  our  seats,  each 
with  his  hookah  in  his  mouth.    Each  man  now 


prepared  his  arms  for  the'  magnificent  ehaa$t  dmit 
to  be^in. 

'*  Upon  looking  around  me  with  attentioa  ( 
found  that  there  were  no  fewer  than  200  of  the  hr;^ 
est  buflaloes  enclosed — some  hundreds  of  the 
large  elk  deer,  a  great  variety  of  deer  of  a  sniHer 
description,  and  wild  hogs  innumerable.  Tbeae 
animals  were  now  galloping  around  qb  Id  qaick 
succession,  when  the  rajah,  turning  politely  i<k 
wards  me,  asked  me  to  begin  the  shekar  by  ttkio; 
the  first  shot.  I  was  a  bad  marksman,  ao^  afnid 
to  betray  my  want  of  skill  in  so  public  a  manoer, 
at  first  1  declined  the  oflTer — ^the  rajah  insisted ;  I 
therefore  raised  my  well-loaded  rifle  to  my  shoal* 
der,  and  taking  a  good  aim,  to  my  own  astooiah- 
ment  dropped  a  large  buflialo  dead  upon  the  spot 
There  was  immediately  a  general  sbcmt  of  adnunr 
tion.  I,  on  my  part,  put  the  pipe  into  my  mooth, 
throwing  out  volumes  of  smoke  with  perfect  ifidif> 
ference,  as  if  the  event  was  a  matter  of  eoune. 
But  no  power  could  get  the  rajah  to  exhibit,  fron 
the  apprehension  of  not  being  equally  soocessfttl, 
before  his  own  people. 

*'  On  my  left  hand,  sat  his  luskhar  or  prime  mis- 
ister;  his  quiver,  I  observed,  only  contained  two 
arrows ;  '  How  comes  it,  my  frienid,'  said  I, '  tfait 
you  come  into  the  field  with  so  few  arrows  in  yovr 
quiver  ?'  With  a  sarcastic  smile,  he  replied,  *  If  i 
man  cannot  do  his  business  with  two  arrows,  he  is 
unfit  for  his  trade;'  at  that  moment  he  letilya 
shaft,  and  a  deer  dropped  dead — he  immediaiely 
had  recourse  to  his  pipe,  and  smoked  profusely. 

**  The  loud  and  hollow  sound  of  the  nagarri,  or 
war-drum,  and  the  discordant  tones  of  the  cooek- 
shell  announced  a  new  arrival.  The  folding-dours 
of  the  arena  were  thrown  open,  and  ten  male  ele 
phants  with  their  riders  were  marshalled  beiere  ns. 
If  it  is  expected  that  I  am  to  describe  the  gorgpfws 
trappings  and  costly  harness  of  these  animah, 
or  the  sumptuous  dress  of  the  riders,  disappoint- 
ment must  follow  ;  my  savage  friends  were  litile 
accustomed  to  stage  effect  or  luxuries  of  moy  kind. 
The  noble  animal  had  nut  even  a  pad  on  his  beck ; 
a  rope  round  his  liody  was  his  only  harness;  the 
rider  was  dressed  nearly  in  the  garb  of  nature,  ssd 
the  hook  with  which  he  guides  the  animal  was  hs 
only  weapon. 

"  A  motion  from  the  rajah's  hand  was  the  sifoal 
to  advance .  The  buflfaloes  at  this  unexpected  attack 
naturally  turned  their  heads  towards  the  elephants, 
and  appeared  as  if  drawn  up  in  order  of  batik. 
The  scene  now  became  interesting  in  the  extrfne. 
The  elephants  continued  to  advance  with  a  dow 
and  majestic  step,  also  in  line,  when,  in  an  ioatasi, 
the  captain  of  the  buffalo  herd  rushed  forwaid  «ith 
singular  rapidity,  and  charged  the  elephants  io  the 
centre.  Their  line  was  immediately  biokea ;  tbrv 
turned  round  and  fled  in  all  directions,  maav  of 
them  throwing  their  drivers,  and  breaking  dova 
the  stockades — one  solitary  elephant  excepi«(i. 
This  magnificent  animal  had  been  trained  for  ttie 
rajah's  own  use,  and  accustomed  to  the  sport*  Tb€ 
bufllalo,  in  returning  from  his  pursuit,  atteatiTftr 
surveyed  him  as  he  stood  at  n  distance,  alone  in 
the  arena.  He  seemed  for  a  few  minutes  nneenau 
whether  to  attack  him  or  rejoin  his  herd.  Noce 
who  do  not  possess  the  talents  of  a  Zoffany  oo 
describe  the  conflict  that  now  took  phce.  The  f)iv 
phant,  the  most  unwieldy  of  the  two,  stood  on  liie 
defensive,  and  his  position  was  remarkable.  la 
order  to  defend  his  proboscie  he  threw  it  over  bjs 
head — his  fore-leg  advanced  ready  for  a  start-^is 
tail  in  a  horizonul  line  from  his  body— Ins  eager 
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efe  steadily  fixed  oo  his  antagonist.  The  boffiLlo, 
who  had  hitherto  been  teanng  the  ground  with  his 
feet,  now  rushed  forward  with  velocity — ^the  ele- 
phant, advancing  with  rapid  strides  at  the  same 
moment,  received  the  buffiilo  upon  his  tusks  and 
threw  him  into  the  air  with  the  same  facility  an 
Kiiglish  bull  would  toss  a  dog — then  drove  his 
tusks  through  the  body  of  the  buffalo,  and  in  that 
position  carried  him  as  easily  as  a  baby,  and  laid 
him  at  the  rajah's  feet. 

"  The  elephants  that  were  routed  were  brought 
back  to  the  charge,  and  some  of  them  behaved 
well  ;  but  we  had  much  more  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  the  courage  of  the  male  buffaloes,  who  at- 
tacked in  succession.  I  consider  them  the  fiercest 
animals  in  the  world ;  for  there  is  nothing  they 
will  not  attack.  I  continued  with  the  rajah  two 
nr  three  days,  until  the  air  became  putrid  with  the 
dead  carcases ;  I  then  bid  him  adieu,  and  returned 
to  Sylhet."— vol.  if.,  pp.  48-54. 

This  little  bit  of  colloquy  in  the  sporting  line 
amuses  us : — 

*^  In  the  cold  season  we  had  shooting  in  perfec- 
tion— peacocks,  partridges,  wild  cocks  and  hens, 
and  Mrater-fowl  in  abundance ;  but  it  was  danger- 
ous to  shoot  on  foot,  from  the  multiplicity  of  tigers 
and  leopards  that  infested  the  woods.  One  day, 
while  shooting  with  my  highland  servant,  John 
MaoKay,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  in  his  own  broad 
accent,  *  Gude  G — ,  Sir !  what  ca*  ye  that!' 
pointing  at  the  same  time  to  a  huge  animal  in  the 
path  before  him.  '  That,  John,  is  a  royal  tiger!' 
— ^* Shall  I  tak  a  whack  at  him,  sir?'— *  No, 
John ;  'Met  be  for  let  be"  is  the  surest  plan.'  " 

The  most  usual  method  of  catching  a  tiger  in 
these  parts  is  thus  described  : — 

*'  Large  traps,  constructed  of  wood  and  turf,  of 
an  enormous  size,  not  less  than  thirty-six  feet  long, 
with  four  doors  successively  opening  from  each 
other,  are  built  in  such  places  as  the  tigers  fre- 
quent. The  bait  is  a  living  bullock  in  the  centre. 
The  tiger  may  enter  on  either  side ;  on  treading 
on  a  spring  the  two  counter  doors  drop,  and  he  is 
secured,  while  the  bullock  remains  in  perfect 
safety. 

**  A  tube  or  cylinder  of  about  twelve  feet  long 
and  eighteen  inches  calibre  (made  of  mats  and  for- 
tified with  rope  or  ground  rattans,  and  secured  at 
the  further  end  by  two  sticks  run  across  it)  is  now 
introduced  ;  and  the  tiger,  being  previously  teased 
in  the  trap  and  abundantly  anxious  to  escape,  see- 
ing this  ray  of  daylight  conveyed  into  his  prison 
through  the  tube,  gathers  himself  together  and 
darts  into  it,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  passage  at  the 
opposite  extremity,  but  is  stopped  by  the  crossbars. 
A  man  stands  by  to  drive  in  two  other  bars  across 
the  end  by  which  he  entered.  No  mouse  was  ever 
more  inoffi^osive  than  this  powerful  animal  now 
finds  himself;  the  whole  space  he  has  to  move  in 
is  only  eighteen  inches  calibre,  which  barely  allows 
him  to  move,  and  I  have  repeatedly  taken  him  by 
the  whiskers  with  impunity. 

**  But  his  troubles  are  not  at  an  end.  He  is 
now  lifted  upon  a  cait  and  conveyed  to  the  town. 
The  place  chosen  for  his  public  dibui  was  gener- 
ally an  old  mosque  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  en- 
closing full  half  an  acre  of  ground.  In  this  en- 
closure a  buflfalo  awaited  his  arrival,  and  stages 
were  erected  for  spectators  to  see  the  sport.  It 
signifies  but  little  whether  the  buffalo  is  in  bis 
wild  or  domestic  state ;  they  have  in  either  case 
the  same  antipathy  to  the  tiger,  and  attack  him 
whevsvex  they  meet^    la  the  present  instance  the 


bnffido  waa  in  his  tame  state,  brought  from  his 
daily  occupation  in  the  field,  and  submissive  to  hia 
driver.  But  the  moment  the  tiger  entered,  his  > 
character  changed;  he  foamed  at  the  mouth  with 
rage, and  with  fury  attacked  his  opponent.  The 
tiger  put  himself  on  the  defensive,  threw  himself 
on  his  back,  biting  and  tearing  the  limbs  of  his  an- 
tagonist, but  the  buffalo  soon  overpowered  him 
and  threw  him  in  the  air,  tossing  him  from  horn  to 
horn  with  wonderful  dexterity,  until  he  was  dead. 

"  The  leopard  shows  much  more  play  when 
thrown  into  the  enclosure  with  the  buffalo ;  in  an 
instant  he  is  on  the  top  of  his  back,  and  makes 
him  completely  furious ;  he  then  jumps  from  limb 
to  limb,  wounding  him  in  every  direction— but 
whenever  the  bufialo  can  hit  him  a  fair  blow  he 
is  done  for." 

A  rarer  sport  is  that  of  the  rhinoceros  : — 

"  He  is  of  a  morose,  sulky  disposition,  and 
shuns  the  other  beasts  of  the  forest.  During  the 
rains,  one  of  a  very  large  size  lost  his  way  and 
took  refuge  in  a  thicket  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
town.  The  drums,  as  usual,  beat  to  arms,  and 
the  whole  population  turned  out.  The  situation 
was  favorable — three  small  hillocks  dose  to  each  ' 
other,  covered  with  brushwood,  and  surrounded 
with  water. 

**  But  to  rouse  him  from  from  his  den  was  a 
business  of  no  small  difficulty.  Finding  himself 
surrounded,  he  lay  close.  We  fired  into  Uie  thicket 
and  threw  fire  works,  without  efifect.  At  last  we 
got  a  very  long  rope  and  tied  a  log  of  wood  to  the 
middle  of  it ;  we  then  passed  the  ends  to  the  two 
opposite  hillocks,  holdmg  the  weight  suspended 
over  the  place  where  the  rhinoceros  lay,  and  at  a 
.signal  given,  we  dropped  it  directly  upon  the  ani- 
mal's back.  On  this  he  made  a  furious  charge  on 
our  centre,  but  we  received  him  with  a  shower  of 
iron  balls,  which  compelled  him  to  retrograde. 
We  continued  to  fire  at  him,  with  no  efifect  what- 
ever, owing  to  the  toughness  of  his  coat  of  mail. 
I  ordered  one  of  my  servantsi  to  aim  at  him  be- 
tween the  folds  under  the  neck,  in  a  horizontal 
direction  from  the  lower  ground ;  upon  which  ^ 
at  last  fell.  I  had  then  an  opportunity  of  examin* 
ing  his  body,  and  found  that  (except  the  last)  he 
had  not  sustained  any  injury  from  the  many  balls 
fired  at  him.  And  1  was  not  a  little  pleased  to 
extricate  myself  from  the  crowd ;  for  the  inhabi- 
tants from  the  adjoining  villages,  with  a  savage 
enthusiasm,  had  besmeared  themselves  with  his 
blood,  and  wese  dancing  around  him  with  frantic 
wildness.  Every  part  of  the  carcass  possessed,  in 
their  opinion,  charms  for  one  disease  or  another, 
and  was  carried  off"  piecemeal.  It  was  with  much 
difiiculty  that  I  secured  the  head  and  horn,  which 
I  brought  home  with  nie,  and  have  now  in 
my  possession.  I  had  also  the  curiosity  to  secure 
a  cotlop,  with  which  I  made  a  very  tolerable  steak. 
Upon  tiie  first  view  we  had  of  him,  when  charging 
us  on  the  hill,  he  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  hog 
of  enormous  size.  I  never  knew  an  instance  oS* 
his  coming  in  contact  with  the  elephant  or  bufifalo,.. 
but,  from  the  powerful  weapon  on  his  nose,  I  think: 
he  would  prove  a  formidable  antagonist." — ^vol.  iv.,, 
pp.  108—112. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  India,  in  1768,  this^ 
gentleman   acquired   Balcarres,  and  married  hisi 
cousin,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Dick,  of 
Prestonfield,   Bart.  ;    and    Lady  Aime   Barnard  I 
visiting  them  in  1803,  says  :— 

** '  The  dear  old  nest  shall  have  the  precedency 
from  my  pen  of  all  other  abodes  in  my  list  of  vis- 
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its ;  dear — as  being  the  nest  where  eleven  brother 
and  BUBter  chickens  were  hatched  and  fostered — 
chickens,  who  through  life  have  never  known  once 
what  it  was  to  peck  at  each  other ;  all  flew  into 
the  world  together,  and  all  return  from  time  to 
time  to  the  parent  hamlet,  where  sits  the  valued 
mother  on  her  bed  of  straw,  meditating  her  flight 
to  higher  regions. 

** '  When  Robert  married  his  cousin  Elisabeth, 
she  was  very  pretty,  and  was  so  still,  but  that 
which  was  most  pleasing  in  her  was  the  innocence 
of  her  mind,  o-uileless  as  one  of  her  own  babes,  but 
with  all  the  liberality  of  the  great  world.  Robert 
had  been  lucky ;  she  had  no  fortune,  but  she  made 
him  Jiappy — and  is  not  that  enough?  His  own 
worth,  his  patriarchal  care  of  everyUiing  belonging 
to  him,  the  prosperity  that  attended  all  iiis  pur- 
chases, and  the  uninterrupted  health  his  children 
enjoyed,  gave  him  altogether  a  happv  lot,  though 
it  was  not  unchequered,  for  if  Monday  saw  him 
rich,  Tuesday  perhaps  dawned  on  him  full  of  cares 
and  crosses,  which  overnii^ht  he  had  forgotten ;  a 
legion  of  blue  devils  would  dance  around  him,  (I 
hope  my  readers  have  no  acquaintance  with  such 
troops,)  and  Robert  continued  on  the  brink  of  min 
for  twenty-four  hours  perhaps,  till  a  good  ride  set 
all  to  rights,  and  he  waked  an  emi)eror  next  morn- 
ing. In  one  respect  he  never  varied,  in  his  atten- 
tions to  our  good  old  mother,  nearly  eighty,  enjoy- 
ing every  blessing  still,  but  that  of  memory ;  she 
sometimes  remarked,  with  a  smile,  that  she  be- 
lieved she  was  better  without  it.'  " 

We  conclude  with  an  anecdote  of  Mrs.  Robert 
Lindsay's^  brother.  Sir  Robert  Keith  Dick,  of 
which  Lord  Lindsay  may  well  say,  that  it  **  pos- 
sesses more  than  mere  family  interest.'*  It  also  is 
given  in  the  words  of  Lady  Anne  Barnard — and 
refers  to  the  impeachment  of  the  late  Lord  Melville 
in  1806:— 

"  *  Amidst  the  many  cruel  emotions  that  arose 
to  D^ndas,  on  an  occasion  when  men  were  proved, 
I  saw  a  pleasurable  one  flow  from  his  eyes  in  a 
flood  of  tears  which  seemed  to  do  him  good.  A 
young  man — the  younger  brother  of  my  sister-in- 
law,  Nfrs.  Robert  Lindsay,  was  sent,  when  quite  a 
bov,  to  the  East  Indies,  by  Lord  Melville,  as  a 
writer ;  his  industry  and  abilities  gave  him  a  little 
early  prosperity ;  he  heard  of  this  attack  on  Dun- 
das  ;  he  venerated  him ;  he  knew  he  was  not  a 
man  of  fortune;  he  had  made  five  thousand 
pounds  or  more,  and  in  words  the  most  affectionate 
and  respectful,  manly  and  kind,  he  remitted  to 
him  an  order  for  the  money,  should  he  have  occa- 
sion for  it  to  assist  in  defraying  the  heavy  expenses 
he  must  be  put  to. 

**  *  It  was  a  sweet  letter,  generous  and  prin- 
cipled, such  as  an^  one  of  that  excellent  family 
wouM  write  in  similar  circumstances.  Dundas 
read  it  to  me  with  an  exultation  of  satisfaction, 
rtogether  with  his  reply. 

'* '  I  have  never  beheld  a  countenance  but  one,' 
!  said  he, '  that  did  not  feel  this  letter  as  it  ought, 
when  I  read  it,  and  that  one  was  my  daughteivin- 
'  law's,  before  she  knew  I  had  refused  it.'  *I 
-hope,'  said  she,  '  that  while  my  purse  is  full, 
you  never  will  receive  aid  from  a  stranger.'  '  I 
'  knew  she  spoke  as  she  felt ;  to  find  two  such  peo- 
*ple  at  such  a  moment,  is  it  not  worth  a  score  of 

•  desPTtionsV" — vol.  ii.,  p.  230. 

We  are  very  sensible  that  our  selections  can 
*have  aflTorded  but  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the 

•  sterling?  worth  of  these  four  vohimes.  Our  readers 
:  are  well  aware  that  Lord  Lbdsay  exerts  his  distin- 


guished talents  on  all  oeetMons  mfar  the  intosim 
of  deep  religious  feelings.  He  dwdls  aoeoidMigly 
at  more  length  on  the  piety  whieh  has  dktti- 
guished  very  many  of  his  nraiJy,  male  and  female* 
than  on  any  of  the  secular  triumphs  and  boeon  of 
his  ancient  lineage.  But  we  have  haidly  felt  oar- 
selves  entitled  to  extract  passages  whidL,  bowerer 
pleasing  and  instructive  in  themaeWeSy  eeen  to  be 
more  especially  designed  for  the  eyes  and  heaits 
of  the  rising  generation  of  the  lindssjs. 


From  Chamberf*  Journal. 
MY  FATHER   THE   LAIRD. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  this  piece — die  fint 
of  a  short  series  in  which,  as  it  appears  to  as,  do- 
mestic Ufe  is  sketched  with  nn^Iar  spirit  aad 
fidelity  of  pencil — ^is  really  what  it  appeals  to  be, 
the  composition  of  a  lady  advanced  in  life,  the 
daughter  of  a  Highland  proprietor  of  ancient  nanip. 
This  first  paper  depicts  the  north-ooontry  gentle- 
man of  the  conclusion  of  what  we  may  call  the  sfrn 
of  old-world  things — the  time  when  there  was  no 
systematic  agriculture,  no  struggling  sctrrity,  and 
only  a  simple  and  antiquated  kmd  of  refinenieat. 
A  second  paper  shows  a  transition  state  of  thtsfs 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  war ;  and  a  third,  we  be- 
lieve, will  set  forth  the  contrast  aJRnded  by  the 
present  stage  of  society. 

It  must  be  above  a  hundred  yean  since  my  father 
was  bom,  for  he  did  not  marry  early,  and  I,  his 
youngest  child,  am  now  something  past  seventy. 
I  have  always  heard  that  he  was  near  his  fiftieth 
year  at  my  birth.  My  first  recollection  of  him  is 
as  an  elderly  man,  grave,  yet  kind  in  mann^>^. 
passing  through  the  quiet  routine  of  his  life  unh 
the  dignity  befitting  the  laird  of  the  wild  Highlaril 
glen  that  was  bis  heritage.  Of  his  youth  1  krow 
little.  In  those  dajs  children  held  but  distant  tit- 
tercourse  with  their  parents ;  they  seldom  shami 
their  confidence  either  as  to  memories  of  the  pnst 
or  plans  for  the  present  or  the  future.  Orders  were 
given  and  obeyed,  with  a  little  sternness  on  the 
one  hand,  and  extreme  submission  on  the  oth<-r: 
and  thus  was  preserved  the  distance  in  position 
then  considered  essentia]  to  good  family  govern- 
ment. I  learned,  however,  that  he  had  been  partly 
educated  at  Aberdeen,  that  he  had  made  one  or 
two  journeys  to  Edinburgh,  had  even  been  in  Lon- 
don, and,  upon  some  particular  occasion,  had  fP'oe 
from  thence  as  far  as  Dover,  where  he  had  bad  a 
peep  of  the  French  coast. 

My  mother  was  not  a  Highlander,  on  aeeoont 
of  which  defect  she  had  never  been  thorovghlr 
popular  among  her  husband's  vassals,  whom,  |«^ 
haps,  she  did  not  sufficiently  understand  to  be  ible 
to  conciliate.  She  was  of  an  aneient  border  raw, 
descended  from  some  of  those  nooonlight  riden 
whose  fame  has  hardly  passed  away  with  their 
rude  age,  yet  who  were  so  little  accounted  of  bf 
the  proud  clans  of  the  Highlands,  that,  despite  ber 
beauty,  her  grace,  her  unwearied  benevolence,  oiv 
mother  never,  in  their  eyes,  filled  the  place  of  her 
predecessor,  my  grandmother,  the  Lady  Raebad.  a 
termagant  of  a  woman,  who  ruled  her  whole  boofe- 
hold  by  the  help  of  a  good  stick,  snd  fed  ever » 
many  rebela  in  the  caves  and  woods  in  the  vm 
face  of  the  government. 

The  beautiful  glen  appropriated  by  mj  ancemn 
several  long  ages  ago,  when  ''migbt*'  asfc 
•*  right"  all  over  the  "  north  conntrie,"  nmsdifp 
up  into  the  chain  of  hilla  which  atietcheaaenslba 
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eentnlHiglilaiidB,  lost  in  a  pine  forest  st  the  upper 
end,  and  at  the  other  expandmg  towards  one  of  the 
many  considerable  lakes  intersecting  these  soli- 
tades.  A  small  riTer,  frequently  interrupted  in  its 
eoarse  by  lockv  birchen*wooded  banks,  falls  within 
a  mile  of  the  lake,  orer  so  steep  a  precipice,  as  to 
entitle  it  to  the  reputation  it  has  lon^  maintained, 
of  being  one  of  the  finest  bits  of  scenery  in  the  dis- 
trict. About  the  middle  of  its  descent  the  stream 
b  broken  by  a  high,  black  angular  rock,  dividing 
the  water  into  two  diverging  cataracts.  On  a  sort 
of  natural  terrace  raised  from  the  meadow,  backed 
by  the  gray  mountains,  the  lake  in  front,  the  stream 
at  hand,  the  waterfall  in  full  view,  stood,  in  my  fa- 
ther's day,  the  ruins  of  an  old  massive  tower,  with 
the  usual  long,  high,  narrow  steep-roofed  house 
attached  to  it.  It  was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  fam- 
ily ;  but  my  father,  since  his  marriage,  had  never 
lived  there,  my  grandmother,  the  much-revered 
Lady  Rachel  before-mentioned,  having  demurred 
as  to  the  necessity  of  removal  from  the  place  she 
was  used  to.  My  gentle  mother,  therefore,  had 
pxevailed  on  him  to  occupy,  in  the  meanwhile,  what 
had  been  the  jointure  house  on  the  property,  a  mile 
or  two  farther  up  the  glen ;  and  when,  m  the  course 
of  years,  the  castle  became  vacant,  they  had  grown 
onwilling  to  leave  this  their  humbler  dwelling- 
place.  They  found,  too,  it  would  be  cheaper  to 
add  to  it  than  to  repair  the  more  chieftainly-looking 
residence.  They  therefore  built  two  heavy  square 
wings  to  the  lowly  centre,  with  what  was  called  a 
back  *'jamb"  for  kitchens;  waUed  in  a  bit  of 
ground  behind  for  a  garden ;  set  the  bam,  the 
poohry-house,  the  forge,  and  a  laborer's  hut  or 
two,  down  in  f\ill  view  on  one  side ;  the  stables 
and  cow-sheds  in  an  equally  conspicuous  situation 
on  the  other;  with  a  duck-pond  in  front,  and  a 
sun-dial  before  the  door,  to  watch  over  it ;  and  the 
whole  premises  being  at  a  most  respectful  distance 
from  every  appearance  of  a  tree,  it  was  altogether 
the  only  ugly  spot  in  the  neighborhood. 

Within,  the  arrangements  quite  corresponded  to 
the  taste  displayed  without.  I  almost  forget  now 
how  all  the  different  rooms  were  connected ;  but  I 
know  that  half  the  family  lived  on  the  ground-floor, 
the  remainder  up  in  the  garrets,  leaving  the  first  floor 
entirely  for  company.  My  father  and  mother  occu- 
pied a  small  parlor,  with  a  sleeping-closet  adjoin- 
ing it,  in  one  wing ;  my  French  governess  and  I 
had  tiie  same  extent  of  accommodation  in  the 
other ;  the  old  but-and-ben  were  turned  into  rather 
a  handsome  entrance-hall,  and  what  would  have 
been  really  a  fine  dining-room,  had  the  ceiling  been 
higher.  There  was  a  good  staircase  too,  leading 
ap  to  a  lone,  narrow  drawing-room,  and  the  bed- 
chambers for  visitors.  My  four  brothers,  with 
their  tutor  and  the  servants,  were  all  packed  away 
in  the  garrets,  as  were  the  apples,  the  feathers,  and 
the  onions. 

The  furniture  was  for  the  most  part  plain  enough. 
In  the  dining-room  I  remember  neither  curtains  nor 
carpet ;  yet  I  think  there  must  have  been  a  bit  of 
carpet,  French  fashion,  round  the  long  table. 
There  was  a  sort  of  beaufet  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
well  filled  with  plate  and  glass  upon  occasion  ;  sil- 
ver mugs,  and  jugs,  and  horns  deeply  tipt ;  a  large 
waiter  or  two,  and  a  couple  of  vases,  with  plenty 
of  long-stalked,  though  very  small  glasses,  some 
of  them  with  spiral  stems  corioosly  embossed  or 
Anted ;  and  three  diflferent-sized  reaJ  china  punch- 
bowls, and  a  great  quantity  of  small  silver-edged 
horn  ladles.  My  mother's  parlor,  where  we  alwajrs 
hreakAsted  when  alone,  had,  in  the  winter,  a 


home-made  carpet,  diced  black,  yellow  stuff  cur- 
tains, and  a  high-backed  couch. '  In  a  closet  near 
the  fire,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  all  such 
delicacies  as  she  reserved  for  our  private  entertain- 
ment ;  or  rather  for  hers  and  my  father's,  as  we 
children  seldom  came  in  for  more  than  the  plainest 
fare.  The  mantel-piece  was  covered  with  snuff- 
boxes, of  every  sort  of  shape  and  value,  amongst 
which  were  a  few  foreign  shells.  Over  it  hung, 
crossed,  m^  father's  two  swords  in  dirty  red  bags. 
The  drawmg-room  was  more  magnificent,  llie 
curtains  were  of  silk,  fringed  the  same  as  the  bed- 
hangings  and  the  curtains  of  the  best  bedroom, 
which  opened  out  of  it.  The  carpet,  though  not 
quite  covering  the  room,  was  a  pnrchseed  one,  and 
handsome ;  the  tall  chairs,  ranged  in  rows  against 
the  walls,  were  covered  with  my  mother's  own 
needle-work ;  the  walls  themselves  were  hung 
with  family  portraits — the  Lady  Rachel  figuring 
there  in  dishevelled  hair  and  a  fiame-colored  gown ; 
and  on  the  mantel-piece  was  a  large  glass-case, 
filled  with  white  paper  flowers,  manufactured  by 
my  French  governess,  who  had  also  made  a  fila- 
gree bssket,  inlaid  with  what  we  children  called 
sheep  silver,  gathered  from  the  granite  stones  by 
me,  her  pupil.  It  stood  on  a  small  table  near  a 
harpsichOTd,  opposite  to  a  neat  cabinet.  There 
was  also  a  rouna  \able,  on  which  was  set  a  tray  of 
tea  china — ^the  cops  hardly  bigger  than  those  of 
the  doll  sets  of  this  age — ^made  of  the  clear  egg- 
shell china,  and  really  used,  at  I  have  seen,  in  an 
afternoon  by  my  mother  and  such  lady  guests  as 
occasionally  occupied  the  state  bedroom.  Tea  was 
not  at  that  time  a  daily  luxury  with  us.  As  a  meal, 
my  mother  never  got  reconciled  to  it ;  her  ,own 
usual  breakfast  was  soup,  and  wheaten  bread  baked 
on  the  girdle,  with  a  very  small  glass  of  brandy 
afler  it.  Meat,  fish,  wine,  spirits,  bread,  milk, 
sometimes  chocolate,  were  served  before  the  guests. 
I  think  my  father  generally  took  porridge.  The 
breakfast  was  late — so  was  the  dinner ;  but  my 
recollections  of  fhese  very  early  days  are  confused , 
as  r  mixed  but  little  with  the  company. 

When  alone,  my  mother's  usual  rooming  dress 
was  a  chintz  bed-gown  over  a  quilted  petticoat,  and 
on  her  head  a  square  handkerchief  of  cambric, 
trimmed  with  lace,  placed  straight  across  her  fore- 
head, and  pinned  at  the  back  beneath  its  extra  dra- 
pery, which,  hanging  down  behind,  formed  a  high 
ear  on  either  side,  something  like  the  coiffure  of 
the  old  Rochelle  fisherwomen,  or  the  prints  of  our 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke.  By  the  middle  of  the  day 
she  was  dressed  in  her  dark  silk  full-skirted  gown, 
or  her  Joseph  of  warm  cloth  in  winter;  a  "lace 
handkerchief  or  a  thick  shawl  over  her  bosom,  ac- 
cording to  the  season  ;  her  hahr  slightly  powdered, 
and  pulled  oddly  up  from  her  forehead  to  the  croi^  n 
of  her  head,  supporting  a  flat  muslin  cap,  with  a 
deep  flapping  frill,  and  long  ends  of  ribbon  dangling 
from  it.  In  fuller  dress  there  was  more  cap,  and 
more  lace,  and  more  powder ;  and  I  remember  once 
or  twice  a  little  hat,  with  puffs  of  ribbon  and  feath- 
ers; to  honor  which,  her  long  diamond  ear-rings 
were  added,  and  a  single  string  of  pearls,  or  a 
black  velvet  band  with  a  diamond  clasp,  fixed 
round  her  throat.  Her  brooch  in  full  dress  was 
my  father's  picture  set  in  brillmnts,  altogether 
about  tiie  size  of  a  modem  card-case.  She  had 
one  dress  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever 
seen  her  wear,  and  which  I  have  now  beside  me, 
among  other  venerable  curiosities.  The  petticoat 
was  white  quilted  satin,  covered  with  a  silver  net, 
looped  np  by  silver  tassels ;  the  gown  was  open. 
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edged  with  aiker  firbge,  and  oompooed  of  white 
watered  luteBtrinff,  embioidered  ia  eilver.  It  was 
probably  her  weddrng-dreea,  from  the  care  that  was 
taken  of  it.  Her  occupations  were  all  quiet,  for 
her  health  was  indiiferent ;  yet  I  always  remember 
her  as  busy  and  cheerful.  She  rose  early,  gave 
her  orders  in  the  family,  heard  me  read  my  "  chap- 
ter,'* read  herself  for  a  short  time  in  some  serious 
book,  took  a  turn  in  the  garden,  gathered  herbs, 
prepared  her  confectionary,  or  her  syrups,  or  her 
infusions — ^for  she  was  both  head  cook  and  head 
apothecary — ^and  then  she  worked  chair  coyers, 
and  stools,  and  ruffs,  like  her  great-grandchildren. 
She  seldom  moved  from  home;  neither  had  she 
often  ceremonious  company  to  entertain;  but  a 
chance  visitor  was  a  very  frequent  occurrence,  as 
my  father's  was  a  house  where  the  passing  guest 
was  always  welcome. 

My  father's  time  was  less  fully  occupied,  as  in 
his  day  the  care  of  property  was  a  very  simple 
matter.  The  little  crofts,  stolen  from  the  thick 
birch  wood  that  clustered  upon  every  bank  through- 
out the  glen,  were  let  in  small  patches  to  innumer- 
able tenants,  who  paid  their  trifling  rent  in  kind  or 
labor — so  many  days'  work,  so  much  corn,  so 
many  peats,  so  much  poultry  :  our  own  farm  sup- 
plied the  rest :  and  all  the  money  he  ever  looked 
upon  was  what  his  large  flock  of  sheep  produced 
him.  His  pipe  was  therefore  of  some  importance ; 
he  opened  his  red-flapped  gold-laced  waistcoat  after 
dinner,  reclined  in  one  of  those  comer  chaits  with 
a  low  circular  back,  which  presented  its  lozenge- 
set  seat  to  the  curious  and  antique  comfort,  and 
holding  the  long  pipe  lightly  across  the  fingers  of 
his  beautiful  hand,  he  indulged  in  a  reverie  no  one 
ventured  to  disturb.  I  have  him  now  before  me — 
calm,  serene,  placidly  enjoying  the  quiet  he  loved. 
His  wig  was  short-tailed,  slightly  powdered,  off 
his  forehead,  and  the  strings  of  stiffened  hair  that 
fell  from  it  nearly  reached  his  shoulders ;  the  wide 
long^kirted  coat  possessed  no  collar,  nor  did  the 
shirt ;  and  the  deep  cuff  of  the  coat-sleeve  did  not 
reach  down  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  full  shirt- 
sleeve, which  was  finished  by  a  double  ruffle,  that 
showed  to  much  advantage  tqe  shape  and  color  of 
his  hand.  I  don't  think  he  was  handsome ;  there 
were  no  features  of  particular  beauty,  no  expres- 
sion but  serenity ;  yet  there  are  moments  when  my 
early-formed  taste,  shocked  by  the  bustle  of  mod- 
ern manners,  has  reverted  with  regret  to  the  gen- 
tlemanly repose  of  my  father. 

He  had  two  brothers,  one  of  whom  be  had  long 
lost  sight  of;  for,  by  some  strange  accident,  very 
uncommon  in  that  age,  he  had  gone  in  his  youth 
with  his  regiment  to  India.  The  other,  my  uncle 
the  captain — for,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  also  had 
been  a  soldier — ^had  seen  some  service  in  various 
parts  of  Europe ;  he  had,  however,  retired  early 
from  his  profession,  owing  to  some  disgust  he  had 
received  in  it,  and  he  had  lived  for  many  years  at  a 
small  farm  not  fery  distant  from  our  own.  The 
captain  beinff  a  bachelor,  passed  much  of  his  time 
at  my  father's ;  he  had  his  long  pipe  too,  and  he 
sat  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire  to  the  laird, 
keeping  him  ulent  company.  They  were  very  un- 
like. The  laird,  negligent  in  air  and  in  dress, 
seemed  to  play  with  his  whiflfs  of  tobacco ;  while  it 
was  quite  a  matter  of  business  with  the  captain, 
who,  stiff,  erect,  with  plaited  stock  and  ribboned 
queue,  and  short  decisive  manner,  smoked  in  good 
earnest  so  man?  puflb  to  the  minute. 

My  uncle's  home  was  a  mere  cottage :  a  parlor 


with  the  usual  sleepiiw-eloset  adjoiniiMr  it,  a  spn 
room  for  a  friend,  and  ^e  kitchen.  Very  scaatj 
was  the  furniture,  very  few  the  servants,  veiy  am- 
ple the  fare ;  but  they  suited  both  the  faahits  lod 
the  finances  of  the  captain,  with  the  help  of  the 
Isdrd's  fireside.  My  brothers  and  I  liked  to  risit 
the  captain.  Besides  the  bowl  of  broken  milk,  the 
cranberry  jam,  the  cheese  and  thickly-buttered  oat- 
meal bread  his  old  housekeeper  gave  us,  my  node 
had  stories  of  the  wars  which  we  were  always  glad 
to  listen  to— long  histories  of  his  few  campaigos, 
tales  of  his  doll  or  gay  garrison  life,  frightful  aea- 
storms  he  had  encountered  in  his  transports,  aod 
the  usual  degree  of  injustice  his  merits  had  been 
requited  with.  Over  his  fireplace  hung  a  very  mar- 
tial array  of  swords,  daggers,  pistols,  and  carbiDes, 
with  a  military  sash  festooned  around  them.  He 
had  a  small  garden,  in  which,  besides  the  commoo 
vegetables  then  cultivated,  was  a  hedge  of  goose- 
berries never  pruned — so  full  of  hairy  fruit,  small 
of  course,  but  so  sweet,  so  highly-flavored,  I  would 

five  all  the  gigantic  insipidities  of  these  gardening 
ays  for  one  l%otch  pint  of  my  uncle  the  captaio*s 
black  eoeseberries.  He  took  some  pride  in  them 
himself,  and  had  particular  pleasure  in  obeerring 
them  to  ripen  by  my  mother's  birthday — a  gala- 
day  duly  celebrated.  Our  nearer  relations,  whea 
they  could  be  reached,  were  always  invited  to  it, 
with  many  of  their  retainers,  and  ul  our  own  peo- 
ple, from  every  comer  of  the  glen.  There  was  a 
dinner  in  the  long  dining-room,  and  a  dinner  in  ibe 
bam,  which  was  aflerwards  cleared  for  dancings 
gentle  and  simple  meeting  in  perfect  fellowship. 

Upon  this  occasion  the  captain  invariably  wore 
his  uniform.  It  was  a  little  ti^ht — for  his  regular 
habits,  and  his  native  air  combined,  had  rather  eo- 
couraged  an  inclination  in  his  figure  to  rotundity^ 
yet  it  suited  him  well ;  the  long  queue  figuring  al- 
most as  an  upright,  while  his  head  was  beodisg 
low  before  my  mother,  with  whom  the  etiquette  of 
years  had  established  that  he  was  to  open  the  ball. 
The  chapeau  bras  pressed  tightly  under  one  arm, 
the  other  was  extended  resolutely  to  touch  with  iti 
single-fingered  point  the  gently  raised  band  of  his 
partner.  Quietly  and  gracefully  I  remember  mj 
mother  moving  through  the  slow  strathspey  in  her 
long,  rich  full  gown,  her  stately  head  and  diamood 
drops ;  while  my  uncle's  busy  feet — in  the  oeat^ 
est  of  low-<iuartered  shoes,  where  sparkled  most 
brilliant  buckles — worked  merrily  away  in  double 
time  to  the  family  *'  rant." 

I  had  two  aunts,  both  of  them  younger  than  mj 
father,  and  both  married  long  before  I  had  aoj  re- 
collection of  them.  They  were  settled  in  different 
directions,  each  more  than  what  was  then  a  good 
day's  journey  from  us.  They  had  married  veil 
— ^lairJs  suited  to  such  ladies.  My  uncles-io-law 
were  "  well  connected  and  well  descended,"  aod 
for  their  means  they  had  acres  enough,  whatever 
they  made  of  them.  One  attribute  of  wealth  they 
possessed  in  abundance — overwhelming  families- 
My  aunt  Grace  had  latterly  brought  five  sons  aad 
two  daughters  to  the  family  gatherings— her 
stock  ;  while  my  more  discreet  aunt  Pennel  select- 
ed for  inspection  only  a  few  specimens  from  the 
eight  or  ten  sturdy  urchins  that  enlivened  her 
home. 

I  wish  I  could  call  to  mind  more  accurately  ibe 
habits  of  those  long  past  days;  but,  as  will  be 
seen,  my  connexion  with  this  dearly-luved  hone 
of  my  childhood  was  early  severed ;  and  thos  ^ 
prived  of  any  asaistance  in  recalling  what  has  left 
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M>  few  traces  of  what  was  once  existiil^,  my 
jfoang  memory  proved  faithless  to  many  of  its  first 
impressions. 

My  brothers  were  stndioasly  kept  as  mneh  apart 
from  me  as  possible  :  the  only  meal  wo  shared  to* 
gether  was  dinner.  It  was  my  mother *s  wish 
that  her  daughter  should  be  educated  in  advance 
of  the  age ;  and  this  she  thought  would  be  effected 
by  in-door  employments,  instead  of  healthy-romp- 
ing without.  My  governess  had  no  delight  in  ex- 
ercise. A  French  novel,  her  cofiee,  her  embroid- 
ery— these  were  her  recreations.  She  particularly 
disliked  the  tutor,  who  was  too  young  for  a  lover, 
too  unpolished  for  a  companion.  What  he  taught 
my  brothers  I  never  knew.  They  seemed  to  be 
mostly  occupied  in  fishing,  rowing,  riding,  and,  in 
the  proper  season,  shooting  and  deer-stalking. 
They  certainly  passed  a  few  hours  daily  in  their 
attics,  when  whatever  studies  they  pursued  there, 
most  have  been  considerably  entertaining,  were 
we  to  have  judged  from  the  loud  hursts  of  merri- 
ment which  issued  from  their  apartments.  My 
mother  sometimes  ventured  to  remark,  in  her 
gentle  way,  that  she  doubted  whether  my  brothers 
were  making  much  progress.  My  father  replied, 
in  his,  that  the  boys  looked  healthy,  and  seemed 
happy  ;  and  the  captain  added,  that  in  the  army  a 
(rood  constitution  was  of  much  more  consequence 
to  an  officer  than  any  amount  of  learning ;  so  that 
matters  proceeded  with  them  as  usual. 

yfe  had  no  neighbors :  the  wide  moors  on  either 
hand  were  all  my  father's;  the  lake  was  broad 
enough  to  form  a  barrier  between  our  retired  glen 
and  the  more  fully-inhabited  opposite  shore.  We 
were  therefore  little  disturbed  by  its  population. 
A  bridle  road  only  led  on  some  twenty  miles  to  the 
military  high-way,  for  which  General  Wade  had 
to  be  venerated.  We  were  therefore  thrown  upon 
ourselves  for  our  occupations,  and  upon  our  hum- 
bler retainers  for  our  general  compaaions.  They 
were  not  few :  old  servants,  some  still  capable 
of  their  duties,  others  retired  on  trifling  pensions 
to  small  turf-huts  erected  for  them ;  old  tenants  of 
various  degrees,  from  the  humble  tiller  of  a  few 
acres,  to  the  distant  relation  with  a  large  farm,  and 
perhaps  the  half-pay  of  a-Iieutenant  in  addition  to 
It ;  and  the  young  of  all,  with  whom  we  habitu- 
ally mixed — ^none  of  any  rank  ever  for  a  moment 
losing  sight  of  our  relative  positions ;  for  there  is 
an  indescribable  superiority  of  manner,  I  believe  I 
may  say  of  character,  among  the  Highlanders  as  a 
people,  which  raises  the  humblest  of  them  com- 
pletely above  the  rank  of  modem  peasantry. 
They  were  then  quite  unskilled  in  the  ways  of 
life  beyond  their  mountains — unacquainted  with 
any  of  the  refinemenu  of  luxury,  even  with  many 
of  the  arts  necessary  to  decent  comfort ;  full  of  old 
prejudices,  bigoted  to  old  habits,  devoted  to  old 
attachments,  not  over-cleanly  in  house  or  person, 
idle,  irritable,  and  upon  some  points  impracticable. 
Yet  there  was  a  dignity  of  mind  common  to  them 
— a  self- possessed  deportment,  springing  from  their 
peculiar  condition,  which  made  them  no  unfit  asso- 
ciates for  the  higher  members  of  the  clan  with 
whom  they  felt  themselves  to  be  connected. 

My  father  had  a  **  grieve" — a  Donald  Dhu,  or 
Black  Donald— whose  father,  grandfather,  and, 
for  all  I  know,  great-grandfather,  had  been  grieves 
before  him.  He  lived  in  one  of  the  many  dwell- 
ings close  at  hand,  and  his  wife  tended  the  cows 
and  the  poultry  for  my  mother ;  in  fact  this  wife 
—a  pretty  and  a  stirring  woman — was  the  real  j 


head  of  the  whole  establishment,  for  she  had  the 
most  perfect  control  over  Donald  ;  Donald  was  all- 
powenul  with  my  father ;  and  my  father's  slight- 
est wish  was  law  to  toy  mother.  Donald  and  Ep- 
pie  were  careful  creatures,  honestly  guiding  their 
master's  business  as  they  would  have  done  their 
own— badly  enough,  I  bdieve,  but  to  the  best  of 
their  ability.  They  were  far  from  being  over- 
worked ;  they  had  leisure  time  to  fill  our  young 
heads  with  the  grandeur  of  our  ancestors,  the 
pride  of  feeling  requisite  in  our  important  station^ 
and  such  other  topics  of  feudal  principle  as  suited 
the  hauffhty  spirit  of  the  Highlanders.  Towards 
nightfoU  of  a  winter  aflemoon  my  brothers  and  I,  * 
when  we  could  escape  from  our  respective  super- 
intendents, were  happy  to  gather  round  Eppie's 
neatly-swept  hearth,  which  she  would  render  more 
cheerful  by  setting  a  small  torch  of  bog-fir  on  a 
stone  slab,  left  purposely  for  it  in  the  chimney ; 
and  there  she  would  entertain  us  not  only  with 
tales  of  the  clans,  or  anecdotes  of  our  own  family, 
or  stories  of  the  late  rebellion,  but  with  legends  of 
the  goblin  inhabitants  of  every  spot  of  note  in  the 
country.  Some  of  these  long-descended  supersti- 
tions were  beautiful  in  their  imagery,  poetical  in 
every  sense,  with  generally  a  moral  tendency  even 
in  the  few  instances  of  retributary  horrors  occasion- 
ally inserted  among  the  lighter  fictions.  The 
Highland  fairy  is  not  a  sanguinary  avenging 
demon ;  'there  is  nothing  of  the  gloom  of  the  Uoth 
among  the  supernatural  agents  of  our  traditions,  at 
leiist  rarely  so.  Puck,  with  his  frolic  fun,  ismoro 
akin  to  the  mischievous  revels  of  our  fays  and 
brownies,  which,  for  the  most  part,  rather  aided 
than  impeded  the  affairs  of  the  race  with  which 
they  were  connected.  I  recollect,  however,  that 
when  an  Allister  Mhore — ^literally  Muckle  Sandy, 
or  the  Big  Shepherd,  as  his  name  had  been  trans- 
lated for  my  mother's  southron  ignorance— joined 
our  fireside  party,  the  legends  of  men  and  fairies 
assumed  a  much  more  harrowing  form.  Allister's 
employment  necessitating,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  a  solitary  life,  a  gloom  had  crept  over 
his  mind.  Following  his  flock  up  to  the  hollows 
among  the  bare  hills,  inhabiting  for  weeks  his 
lonely  bothie,  or  sleeping  in  his  plaid  beneath  a 
stone,  tracking  the  stragglers  through  the  heath 
and  forest,  or  to  the  silent  corries  near  the  rocks, 
he  came  to  imagine  voices  in  the  storm,  shapes  in 
the  mist,  the  graves  of  the  murdered  near  every 
cairn,  or  the  wail  of  the  drowned  by  every  torrent, 
and  along  the  shores  of  the  lonely  lake.  There 
was  a  very  aged  cowherd,  or  bowman,  as  in  those 
days  they  named  him — his  office  having,  in  oldea 
times,  obliged  him  to  protect  his  cattle  with  a 
cloth-yard  shafl — almost  in  his  dotage  from  the 
weight  of  years,  who  had  himself,  in  his  youth, 
been  spirited  away  to  fairy-land ;  and  though  afler 
a  while  restored  to  his  lamenting  relations,  he  had 
never  thoroughly  recovered.from  the  effects  of  the 
spells  then  thrown  round  him.  An  ugly  red 
shock-headed  fox-hunter,  a  great  ally  of  my  elder 
brother's,  had  had  his  experiences  of  these  deoep- 
tiye  associates — having  danced  a  whole  twelve- 
month with  them  with  a  sack  of  meal  upon  his 
baek,  the  oords  supporting  which  had  worn 
through  the  skin  to  the  bone,  from  the  weight  he 
had  borne  on  his  shoulders  through  this  long  reel ; 
for  it  was  on  Hogmanay  night  mat  he  had  been 
persuaded,  by  a  little  group  of  merr^  folk  in  green, 
to  enter  a  bothie  with  them,  and  join  their  reyels, 
he  being  on  his  way  home  at  the  time  with  this 
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ptoTision  for  his  family ;  and  it  was  on  Ho^^manay 
again,  a  twelvemonth  af\er,  that,  on  the  end- 
ing of  the  reel,  he  took  his  leave  of  his  pleasant 
entertainers ;  without  an  offbr  of  refreshment, 
however,  which  aoeonnted  fur  his  spectre-like  ap- 
pearance on  his  return  to  mortal  society.  An  old 
'*  Bell,"  too,  had  in  her  youth  seen  many  wonders, 
and  heard  of  more,  so  that  our  stores  of  such 
learning  quickly  accumulated;  and  though  all 
these  legends  were  in  a  manner  discouraged  in  the 
parlor,  my  father  and  my  mother,  and  even  the 
captain,  had  each  heard  of  one  or  two  extraordinary 
facts,  so  strangely  authenticated,  that  they  con- 
fessed they  hai^ly  dared  to  doubt  them — the  mys- 
teries of  nature  being  acknowledged  by  them  to  be 
unfathomable.  We  fathomed  them  all  by  the  help 
of  our  numerous  humble  acquaintance;  for  we 
knew  all,  each  and  all,  by  name  and  calling, 
and  felt  an  interest  in  their  fortunes  fully  recipro- 
cated. 

Several  times  a  year  my  father  collected  his  fol- 
lowers around  him.  On  my  mother's  birthday 
there  was  always,  as  I  have  mentioned,  a  dinner 
and  a  ball ;  at  harvest-home  another ;  on  Christ- 
mas-day—old Christmas-day,  for  in  our  glen  we 
knew  nothing  about  the  new  style — ^there  was  a 
ba'-playing  in^  the  morning,  a  supper  and  a  dance 
at  night ;  and  in  summer,  in  the  clipping  season, 
when  every  one  was  collected  at  the  sheep-cote, 
high  up  towards  the  hills,  this  most  serious  busi- 
ness of  the  year  was  finished  with perhapsthe  mer- 
riest of  all  his  entertainments ;  for  it  was  in  the 
bright  June  weather,  out  in  the  fresh  air,  all  that 
was  beautiful  in  mountain  scenery  around  us.  These 
were  happy  times  :  at  least  I  was  a  happy  child, 
finding,  like  others  of  my  age,  amusement  in  the 
objects  around  me ;  and  if  there  be  truth  in  the 
importance  of  early  impressions,  receiving  on  a 
ductile  imagination  such  as  tended  ttf  nourish  a 
wild  poetry  of  feeling,  which « like  other  human 
associations,  was  fruitful  both  of  good  and  evil. 
Educated  in  our  youth  my  brothers  and  I  were 
not :  to  avoid  such  habits  as  were  considered  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  a  son  or  daughter  of  our 
race,  was  the  extent  of  our  moral  training.  We 
had  the  example,  too,  of  the  naturally  high-bred 
manner  of  our  parents ;  and  so  far  as  these  causes 
could  influence  tempers,  ours  were  regulated. 
Our  «•  princely"  position  taught  us  to  know  that 
on  our  affability  depended  the  ease  of  all  with 
whom  we  associated:  neglect  would  have  been 
painfully  felt ;  any  want  of  courtesy  would  have 
been  looked  on  as  unkindness.  It  was  therefore 
of  necessity  that  politeness  grew  with  us ;  it  was 
not  condescending,  impertinently-condescending 
politeness,  neither  was  it  haughty  :  it  was  simple. 
It  was  the  noble,  neither  jealous  of  his  rights,  nor 
arrogant  in  their  exercise  towards  the  vassal,  too 
secure  in  self-respect  to  refuse  the  homage  due  to 
his  chieftain.  My  father  was  indeed  the  father  of 
his  clan.  Accessible  to  all,  interested  in  all,  he 
was  everything  in  every  way  to  all  his  people.  I 
have  a  pleasant  recollection  of  my  father,  he  was 
so  thoroughly  the  gentleman.  In  his  rude  dwell- 
ing, with  his  simple  habits,  unlearned,  unrefined, 
he  was  the  head  of  an  aneient  race  unmistake- 
Mj. 

I  must  not  forget,  among  these  sketches  of 
the  olden  time,  the  minister,  as  his  ballad  lore 
made  his  compauT  of  some  eonsequenoe  in  onr 
quiet  home.  Tet  there  was  little  to  mark  him  by : 
he  was  neither  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  nor  a  moving 


E reach A^,  nor  a  busy,  meddling  censnrer  of  foibles 
e  was  himself  exempt  from.  He  was  *' just  an 
honest  man,"  as  Miss  Nelly,  another  affisetiottatB 
friend  of  my  childhood,  described  him  ;  taken  «p 
with  the  care  of  his  little  glebe,  sad  the  value  of 
his  bolls  of  victual,  and  the  decent  bestowal  of  his 
only  son,  and  of  his  several  iodustrioos  daughten, 
in  some  suitable  employments.  The  wife  I  don*t 
at  all  remember ;  yet  she  was  there,  in  the  kiik  on 
Sunday,  at  the  manse  when  called  on,  and  once  or 
twice  in  the  year  at  the  house  by  inTitation :  still 
I  oannot  recollect  her  in  the  least.  The  minister 
I  well  remember--^  short,  rosy  man,  in  his  well- 
worn  suit ;  the  best  maker  of  punch  in  the  parish, 
and  always  the  life  of  the  company. 

Miss  Nelly  was  a  distant  relation  ;  from  what 
particular  dell,  or  haugh,  or  mountain-side  she 
came,  I  know  not ;  neither  am  I  clear  as  to  whom 
among  our  numerous  cousins  she  was  descended 
from.  The  purpose  for  which  she  came  to  us  was 
to  '*  keep  the  keys,"  when  my  mother's  increas- 
ing delicacy  of  health  made  the  management  of  ho 
family  too  great  an  exertion  for  her.  Miss  Nelly, 
though  of  good  height,  and  whit  the  Highlaodeis 
call  handsome — ^that  is,  well-shaped — was  far  from 
being  a  beauty ;  indeed,  her  face  was  plain,  with- 
out one  good  feature,  a  little  pitted  with  the  small- 
pox, and  freckled ;  her  complexion  suiting  the 
light  sandy  hair  she  wore  unpowdered,  neatly 
twisted  round  a  high  comb  at  the  back,  and  kept  io 
order  by  the  snood,  that  was  bound  rather  low  on 
her  forehead.  But  who  that  knew  her  worth  ever 
thought  about  the  beauty  of  Miss  Nelly !  She  was 
like  an  abiding  gleam  of  sunshine  in  the  house,  so 

?[ay,  so  active,  so  kind,  so  good ;  cheerfully,  faith- 
uUy  doing  her  own  duty,  encouraging  rather  than 
commanding  all  around  her  to  do  theirs.  After  her 
arrival,  all  had  to  bestir  themselves ;  even  Black 
Donald  had  to  look  about  him,  for  the  keen  eye  of 
Miss  Nelly  penetrated  far  and  near.  What  chum- 
ings  and  yemings  followed  her  care  of  the  dairy ; 
such  baskets  of  eggs,  such  fat  fowl,  such  well- 
reared  calves,  had  never  been  seen  about  the  place 
before ;  and  how  the  wheels  birred  of  an  eveoisg 
in  the  kitchen !  Such  webs  of  linen,  and  wool- 
len, and  linsey,  as  filled  the  old  chests  on  the  gar- 
ret landing.  In  my  mother's  quiet  reign, as  much 
was  not  spun  in  a  dozen  years  as  Miss  Nelly  had 
ofl^to  the  weaver,  the  result  of  one  winter's  labors. 
Yet  the  whole  household  liked  her.  Then  she 
sang  with  a  voice  of  such  sweetness,  and  power 
too,  when  she  chose  to  exert  it,  a  few  good  meny 
songs  and  several  plaintive  ballads,  as  the  '*  Ewe 
Bughu,"  which  I  well  remember.  But  she  shoos 
in  her  Gaelic  airs,  the  lilts  known  to  the  shepherds 
and  the  dairy-maids,  and^the  boat-songs  of  the 
western  isles.  They  were  beautiful  in  themselves, 
most  beautiful  as  she  sang  them.  Then  for  hmi" 
ly  history  she  was  as  good  as  a  chronicle.  She  bad 
every  incident  of  the  rebellion  oflT  by  heart,  though 
she  was  only  bom  as  it  burst  forth ;  hot  she  was 
christened  with  a  white  cockade  on  her  cap,  ukea 
by  Prince  Charles  from  his  own  breast,  ajid  thus 
made  his  devoted  adherent  i$»rever.  She  kept  the 
precious  relic  in  a  box,  almoat  her  only  valuable, 
and  she  sometimes  allowed  us  lo  have  a  peep  of  it 
She  also  showed  us  many  places  were  his  follov- 
ers  had  found  shelter  in  the  glen,  among  theroeb 
and  caves  by  the  river  side,  and  in  the  woods ;  tad 
she  took  us  often  to  the  old  tower,  down  near  tk 
lake,  and  pointed  ont  the  back  window  is  tlM 
lower  story  out  of  which  my  grandmother,  tks 
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ImAj  Rachel,  nied  to  MJly  with  her  ooofileiilial 
mtids  to  carry  proTision  to  their  hiding-plaoea. 

It  ia  like  a  dream  to  om  now  these  reooUectioiia 
of  my  childhood.  The  wotld  we  live  in  ia  so  un* 
like  thia  time  long  past.  I  often  think  of  it  to  aad- 
neaa,  for  the  marked  character  of  the  scenery  and 
the  people  made  impresaiona  neYer  to  be  removed 
from  a  partaker  in  all  the  associations  of  a  chief- 
taints  state.  We  were  rude  in  those  distant  High- 
lands, for  we  were  removed  from  the  courae  of 
civilization,  which  waa  even  then  polishing  away 
the  peculiaritiea  of  distinctive  races  ;  and  we  were 
proud,  for  we  had  never  aeen  our  superiors,  and 
we  had  bat  little  intercourse  with  our  eqnala. 
H:ive  we  gained  by  the  change  of  habita  which  the 
progress  of  '^'improvement"  has  produced  ?  I  am 
ti>o  old  to  feel  mvself  sufficiently  unprejudiced 
to  answer  this  wide-epreading  question.  I  have 
undertaken  to  give  mv  grandchildren  my  impres- 
sions of  their  Highland  anceatry,  and  I  will  leave 
to  them  the  commenta  on  my  aimple  facta. 


From  ChamtMn'  lonnud. 
SUMMARY  OF   SAVINOS'   BANKS. 

A  81JM1CAR7  of  the  collective  accounts  of  the 
sarhigs*  banks  distributed  over  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  has  recently  been  drawn  up  and  published 
by  Mr.  John  Tidd  Pratt,  the  barrister  appointed  to 
certify  the  rules  of  friendly  societies  ana  savings' 
banka.  The  account  is  closed  to  the  30th  of  No- 
Temher,  1844,  and  presents  data  for  reflections  and 
deductions  of  an  extremely  gratifying  and  interest- 
ing diaracter. 

It  would  be  rash  to  conclude  that  the  amount  of 
deposita  in  thc^  provident  institutions  is  an  indica- 
tion of  universal  prosperity ;  because  two  sections 
of  the  community  do  not  share  in  their  advantages 
— namely,  those  who  are  too  poor  to  have  money 
to  save,  and  those  who,  being  too  rich,  make  use 
of  banks  of  higher  pretensions.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  third  section  of  the  nation — happily  far 
from  a  small  one— consisting  of  frugal  and  indus- 
trious individuals  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  society, 
who  may  be  designated  the  savings'-bank  class. 
They  are  the  worlung  part  of  the  community — its 
sinews;  and,  in  so  eminently-productive  and  maa 
ufacturing  a  country  as  ours,  unquestionably  the 
most  important  part  of  the  nation.  The  inference, 
therefore,  is  as  mevitable  as  it  is  pleasing,  that  the 
larger  the  capital  in  savings'  banks,  the  more 
hoalthy  the  condition  of  the  nation  at  large.  Keep- 
ing these  considerations  in  view,  all  must  be  grati- 
6^  to  learn  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1844,  the 
deposits  in  the  577  savings-  banks  existing  in  the 
three  kingdoms  amounted  to  the  amazing  sum  of 
jEr31,375,636,  accruing  from  1,013,475  separate 
aooounls;*  the  average  amount  of  each  account 
being  £27,  18s.  Since  1844,  twelve  additional 
savings'  banks  have  been  established — a  cirenm< 
stance  which  leads  to  the  anticipation  that,  when 
the  1845  account  comes  to  be  made  up,  it  will  be 
found  greatly  to  exceed  its  immediate  predecessor. 

*  Ihe  number  of  depositors  greatly  exceeds  the  number 
of  aeooiints,  inasmuch  as  10.631  of  tne  latter  are  those  of 
fnendly  sodetieSj  eabh  made  up  of  at  least  twenty  times 
the  Bomber  of  members.    It  may  therefore  be  reasonably 
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apntad,  that  the  nandmr  of  persons  to  imsiedsale 
iadifsct  oommunicatioo  with  savings*  basks— indadiBg 
the  workmen  in  various  manufactories  who  club  together 
a  single  aooount— is  not  much  under  one  million  and  a 
half. 


By  the  rales  oi  regularly-appointed  savings' 
banks,  no  depositor  can  inrveat  more  than  JC30  in 
any  one  year,  ending  on  the  30th  November ;  nor 
more  than  JCl50  ^together.  Should  the  max- 
imum sum  be  permittM  to  lie  and  accumulate  at 
intereat,  no  interest  is  allowed  after  it  haa  risen  to 
JC300.  The  rate  of  interest  payable  to  the  trus- 
tees and  managers  by  the  government  is  JC3,  5s. 
per  cent.,  whilst  that  pays^le  to  depositors  must 
not  exceed  J^3,  Os.  lOd.  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  difference  in  these  rates  of  interest  provides  a 
fund  for  office  expenses.* 

When  we  look  into  the  particulars  of  the  sum- 
mary, we  find  a  few  facts  which  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  others  which  admit  of  interesting  com- 
ment. To  begin  with  England : — At  the  end  of 
1844  it  had  445  banks,  in  which  813,601  single  de- 
positors had  placed  ^^33,469,371.  More  than  half 
of  them  (namely,  461,105)  were  creditore  for  sums 
not  exceeding  J^30.  Besides  individuals,  18,689 
fnendly  and  charitable  societies  had  placed  in  the 
Engliah  savings'  banks  i?  1,643,494;  so  that  the 
total  of  accounta  was  833,390,  and  of  deposits 
jC35,H3,865.  Taking  these  facts  as  data  for 
England,  we  find  that,  contrary  to  general  expect- 
ation, the  English  are  more  provident  than  their 
neighbore ;  for,  aa  the  aingle  depositon  amount  to 
813,601,  out  of  a  population  of  more  than  fifteen 
millions,  it  follows  that  one  individual  out  of  18* 
was  in  1844  a  savings'  bank  depositor.  The  aver- 
age amount  of  each  deposite  was  £28, 

In  turning  to  Scotland,  it  is  natural  to  expect 
evidences  of  that*  frugality  for  which  the  people  of 
the  north  are  celebrated  brought  out  by  the  sav- 
ings' bank  returns.  But  the  very  reverse  is  the 
fact.  In  Scotland,  (population  in  1841  about 
3,600,000,)  there  were,  at  the  end  of  the  savings' 
bank  year,  thirty-aix  savings'  banks,  containing 
J^966,149,  arising  from  68,791  single  depositors, 
three  fourUis — ^namely,  53,443 — of  whose  accounts 
were  for  sums  not  exceeding  J^30 ;  whilst  1033 
charitable  and  friendly  aocieties  were  creditore  to 
the  amount  of  J^77,034  more,  making  a  total  of 
69,834,  and  i:i,d43,183  aterling.  Thus  we  find 
that  only  one  person  in  about  every  38>  was  in 
1844  a  depositor ;  whilst  the  average  amount  of 
each  deposit,  as  well  aa  the  proportionate  number 
of  depoeitore  to  the  gross  population,  was  half  that 
of  England  ;  being  only  J^14.  These  figures 
might  be  apt,  without  explanation,  to  overturn  the 
current  notionaof  the  frugality  and  hoarding  habits 
of  the  Scotch.  The  fact  is,  that  the  excellence 
and  general  efficiency  of  the  local  banking-system 
of  Scotland  offere  so  many  advantages  to  persons 
possessing  small  accumulations,  that  it  drews  away 
the  better  claas  of  depoeitore  from  the  savings' 
banks.  A  small  tradesman  will,  for  example,  go 
on  making  use  of  the  latter  till  he  has  accumulated 
from  jCIO  to  jC30,  and  then  withdraw  it  to  estab- 
lish a  credit  at  a  bank  of  issue.  Although  such 
banka  allow  him  about  one  per  cent,  less  interest 
than  the  savings'  banka,  yet  hia  capital  in  their 
hands  ^a  more  current  and  pliable  ;  he  can  draw 
and  pay  in  when  it  auita  him  ;  he  can  get  accom-  - 
modation  in  loans  and  discounts ;  and,  in  short, 
render  hia  little  stock  of  cash  of  infinitely  more  use, 
and  therefore  of  more  value  to  him,  than  if  it  were 
looked  up  in  a  savings'  bank.  For  these  reasons, 
the  line  which  separates  the  savings'  bank  class 
from  that  which  deals  with  issue  l»nks,  must  be 

*  The  last  of  the  sets  of  parliament  by  which  savings' 
banks  are  regulated,  was  passed  in  August,  1844.  It  is 
the  7th  and  8th  of  Victoria,  cap.  83.  ^ 
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drawn  much  lower  in  reference  to  Scotland  than  in 
England,  and  we  mnst  expecjt  it  to  cat  off  a  vast 
proportion  of  the  more  affluent  amongst  the  sav- 
ings*  bank  depositors.  And  thus  it  happens  that, 
while  in  England  not  much  above  half  the  deposit- 
ors before  referred  to  were  in  jrassession  of  sums 
not  exceeding  £20,  the  proportion  of  that  rate  of 
depositors  to  the  whole  of  the  savings*  banks  con* 
tributors  was  in  Scotland  above  three  fourths. 

In  Wales,  there  were,  at  the  period  so  often  re- 
ferred to,  18,007  single  depositors,  whose  accounts 
united  to  make  up  J^518,348 ;  and  adding  683 
friendly  and  charitable  societies'  deposits,  which 
came  to  JC81,448,  there  was  a  total  in  Wales  of 
18,690  accounts,  and  i:599,796.  The  Welsh, 
who  have  no  saperior  facilities  of  general  banking, 
or  perceptible  cause  to  remove  them  horn  the  rme 
we  have  laid  down,  appear  to  be  either  poorer  or 
less  provident  than  the  English ;  for,  out  of  their 

Sopulation  of  about  911,000,  they  had  only  18,007 
epositors ;  and  it  follows  that,  according  to  this 
calculation,  one  person  in  fifty  only  contributes  to 
the  twenty-three  savings'  banks  distributed  over 
the  principality. 

Ireland,  when  brought  to  this  test,  bears  out  its 
nnfortunate  character  for  poverty  and  improvi- 
dence ;  for  in  it  only  one  individual  in  about  9<H  had 
dealings  with  the  savings'  banks  (of  which  there 
were  73)  in  1844  ;  there  having  been  00,144  single 
depositors  to  a  population  of  more  than  eight  mil- 
lions. Their  united  capital  was  JC2,685,698 ;  to 
which,  when  we  add  1099  societies,  with  a  depos- 
ited capital  of  i?63,3l9,  we  obtain  a  total  for  Ire- 
land of  91,d43  accounts,  and  j£r2,749,017  in  do- 
posits.  The  average  of  each  deposit  was  £29, 
The  proportion  of  persons  whose  savings  did  not 
exceed  jC30,  was  below  that  of  the  others  we  have 
instanced,  being  less  than  half,  or  41,546. 

In  regarding  the  savings'  banks  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Pratt's 
comprehensive  summary,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing points  of  view  from  which, to  observe  them,  is 
in  reference  to  their  local  situation.  The  topogra- 
phy of  savings'  banks  forms  a  study,  by  which  we 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  comparative  provi- 
dence of  people  in  varioas  localities.  We  natn- 
rallv  turn  to  the  English  manufacturing  districts  to 
seeK  for  the  most  extensive  employment  of  these 
institutions.  Though  not  the  largest,  the  most 
populous  county  in  England  is  Lancashire;  and 
here  we  find  that,  to  a  population  (in  1841)  of 
1,667,064,  there  are  67,159  accounts  in  thirty-five 
banks,  (only  one  less  than  all  Scotland  can  boast 
of,)  yielding  JC2, 150,766,  making  an  average  of 
£30  for  each  account.  Yorkshire  presents  a  more 
flourishing  state  of  things ;  for  although  the  popu- 
lation is  lower  in  number  than  that  of  Lancashire, 
(having,  in  1841,  been  1,591,584,)  the  savings' 
banks  accounts  were  larger  in  1844.  They  stand 
thus :— 35  banks,  71,114  accounts,  and  ^^2,256,843 
sterling.  Warwickshire,  which,  though  it  includes 
Birmingham,  is  partly  an  agricultural  county,  had^ 
with  a  population  of  402,121)  seven  savings*  banks, 
and  21,684  accounts,  from  which  an  accumulation 
arose  of  ir502,389.  The  amount  of  deposits  in  the 
great  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns  was  as 
follows: — Manchester,  the  highest  in  the  em- 
pire, i:668,3l3 ;  Liverpool,  i:474,452 ;  Newcas- 
tle, i:264,077  ;  Leeds,  jE:262,908  ;  Birmingham, 
i:250,080  ;  Sheffield,  i:i88,838.  In  Strafford- 
shire,  the  seat  of  the  pottery  trade,  (population 
510,206,)  there  were  i^520,470  accumulated  from 
15,953  accounts. 


The  rnrning  districts  make  a  Teiy  respedaMe 
show  in  this  summary  for  1844.  Corowall,  wiA 
its  341,269  inhabitants,  had  ten  savings'  hanks,  aod 
13,167  accounts,  amounting  to  JC52S,022.  InCvn- 
berland,  (population  177,912,)  there  were  sevea 
establishments,  7638  aoooimts,  and  1^919,457. 
Durham  had  7467  aoeoants,  and  an  aecomiilatiQa 
of  i;209,988,  to  a  population  of  394,277.  Noith- 
umberland,  with  a  population  of  250,268,  coo- 
tained  seven  banks,  holding  13,114  aeeoonu,  and 
J^477,476  in  deposits. 

Amongst  the  agricultura]  and  sea-board  districts, 
Devonshire  appears  to  stand  foremoet  for  thrift,  in 
reference  to  dealing  with  the  banks  for  saving, 
even  when  we  consider  its  large  populatioB.  Ply- 
mouth, including  Devonport  and  its  dockyard,  hsd, 
in  four  banks,  15,962  open  accounts,  the  total  of 
which  was  jC565,999.  In  the  quiet  city  of  Exe- 
ter, the  surprising  sum  of  one  million  three  tboo- 
sand  pounds  had  found  its  way  into  one  bank ! 

In  Scotland,  the  greatest  amount  of  weahh,  asd 
perhaps  of  prudence,  appears  to  prevail  in  the  esp> 
ital.  In  the  three  savings'  banas  (two  in  Edia- 
burgh,  and  one  in  Leith,)  23,479  accounts  re- 
mained open  in  November  1844,  amoanttag  to 
jC350,197.  The  other  savings'  bank  in  this  cona- 
ty  is  in  Dalkeith,  which  quiet  little  place  contrib- 
buted  668  accounts,  and  ^^5356  deposits  to  itt 
bank.  In  Glasgow,  with  a  vast  excess  of  popala- 
tion  over  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  there  were  oaly 
20,118  accounts,  and  i:322,144. 

The  highest  acconnts  in  Ireland  are  those  made 
up  in  the  north,  over  which  a  large  proportion  of 
prudent  Scotch  blood  is  dififused.  Antrim  cootuos 
three  savings'  banks,  which  do  business  with  6S09 
depositors,  and  hold  X 131, 993.  The  populatioo 
of  the  county  is  276,188.  The  noisy  coontyof 
Tipperary,  in  the  south,  with  double  the  popula- 
tion, has  only  3567  accounts,  and  X  116,000,  io 
five  savings'  banka.  In  the  city  of  Dublin  tbexe 
are  two  banks,  containing  J^568,947,  belonging  to 
23^2  depositors. 

Few  materials  for  considering  savings'  baob, 
with  reference  to  the  occupations  of  depositor* 
exist.  Those,  however,  to  w^hich  we  have  bad 
access,  prove  that  the  most  frequent  depositon  are 
domestic  servants;  next  come  clerks,  shopmen, 
and  porters ;  after  them  operatives ;  and  last  of  aJ! 
persons  employed  in  agriculture.  One  class  mod) 
in  need  of  saving  habits,  have  recently  bees 
afiforded  the  opportunity  of  putting  by  the  Tm 
small  spare  sums  they  may  have ;  we  mean  sJ- 
diers.  By  a  warrant  issued  iu  October,  1843,  reei- 
mental  banks  for  savings  were  established.  They 
have  succeeded  beyond  expectation.  From  tbe 
date  of  their  comfnencement  to  the  Slst  Marrh. 
1844,  (scarcely  six  months,)  there  had  been 
i?  15,069, 3s.  2d.,  placed  at  interest  by  1890depoe 
iters. 

Besides  the  banks  to  which  we  have  referred,  % 
few  are  set  on  foot  by  individuals— chiefly  with  tbe 
aim  of  encouraging  prudent  habits  amongst  sodi 
poor  people  as  they  happen  to  possess  anyinfh- 
ence  over.  These  are  private  conoens,  ool  ia 
communication  with  the  authorities,  and  fram 
which,  consequently,  no  official  accounts  can  he 
obtained.  Though  existinff  in  England  and  Seot- 
land,  they  abound  most  in  Ireland.  WhDe  girise 
the  originators  of  these  oonceras  credit  for  the  bert 
intentions,  we  must  lament  that  diey  ahooU  fcetp 
aloof  from  the  great  national  system ;  thes  depnv- 
ing  depositors  of  the  broad  security  which  tbt 
system  offers,  and  also  contrihuiing  to  defeat  a 


Important  end — the  realization  of  exact  statistica 
as  to  general  aavinn.  In  aome  instanoes,  there  ia 
leaaon  to  believe  these  private  aavings'  banka  ara 
iUe^,  in  eonaeqoenoe  of  not  having  their  rules 
eerSfied  by  the  author  of  the  summary  before  ua. 
For  various  considerations,  we  earnestly  press  on 
the  managers  of  these  concerns  the  necessity  and 
piropriety  of  uniting  them  with  the  national  Sjratem. 


From  Chunben'  JooniaL 


AUTHORCHAFT. 

Sir  Lttton  Bulwer  thus  speaks  of  authors  by 

Sofession,  in  his  generous  biography  of  Laman 
anehaid,  lately  published  : — *^  Tor  the  author 
there  is  nothing  but  his  pen,  till  that  and  life  are 
worn  to  the  stump ;  and  then,  with  good  fortune, 
perhaps  on  his  beath-bed  he  receives  a  pension — 
and  «iualB,  it  may  be,  for  a  few  montha,  the  in- 
eome  of  a  retired  butler !  And  so,  on  the  sudden 
loss  of  the  situation  in  which  he  had  frittered  away 
bis  higher  and  more  delicate  genius,  in  all  the 
drudgery  that  a  party  exacts  from  its  defender  of 
the  press,  Laman  Blanchard  was  thrown  again 
apon  the  world,  to  shift  as  he  might,  and  subsist  as 
be  oould.  His  practice  in  periMical  wriling  was 
now  considerable ;  his  versatility  was  extreme. 
He  was  marked  by  publishers  and  editors  as  a  use- 
ful contributor,  and  so  his  livelihood  was  secure. 
From  a  variety  of  sources  thus  he  contrived,  by 
oonatant  waste  of  intellect  and  strength,  to  eke  out 
his  income,  and  insinuate  rather  than  force  his 
place  amongst  his  contemporary  penmen.  And 
uncomplainingljr,  and  with  natient  industry,  he 
toiled  on,  seeming  farther  ana  farther  off  from  the 
happv  leisure  in  which  *  the  something  to  verify 
pronuse  was  to  be  completed.'  No  time  had  he 
for  profound  reading,  for  lengthened  works,  for  the 
mature  development  of  the  conceptions  of  a  charm- 
ing fancy.  He  had  given  hostages  to  fortune.  He 
hsM  a  wife  and  four  children,  and  no  income  but 
that  which  he  made  from  week  to  week.  The 
grist  must  be  ground,  and  the  wheel  revolve.  All 
the  struggle,  all  the  toils,  all  the  weariness  of 
brain,  nerve,  and  head,  which  a  man  undergoes  in 
this  career,  are  imperceptible  even  to  his  friends — 
almost  to  himself:'  he  has  no  time  to  be  ill,  to  be 
fatigued ;  his  spirit  has  no  holiday ;  it  is  all  school- 
woric.  And  thus,  generally,  we  find  in  such  men 
that  the  break-up  of  the  constitution  seems  sudden 
and  unlooked-for.  The  causes  of  disease  and  de- 
cay have  been  long  laid  ;  but  they  arc  smothered 
beneath  the  lively  appearances  of  constrained  indus- 
try and  forced  excitement.'* 

We  believe  this  to  be,  in  the  main,  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  life  of  one  who  makes  literature  his  pro- 
fession in  London,  a  few  brilliant  cases  excepted. 
It  is  nevertheless  true  that  successful  authorship  is 
a  recognized  means  of  advancing  men  in  the  world, 
and  that  there  really  is  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  who,  by  their  pens,  and  what  their  pens 
have  done  for  them  in  political  and  social  life,  oc- 
cupy enviable  positions.  While  such  is  the  case, 
there  aJways  will  be  many  toiling  with  little  suc- 
iwiss,  as  there  are  in  other  professions.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  profession  of  literature  shows  us  many 
who  have  come  into  it  on  account  of  narrow  cir- 
cumstances, and  who  would  be  poor  although  they 
had  never  become  men  of  letters  at  all.  We  tho- 
Toughly  believe,  however,  that  the  great  cause  of 
the  personal  disasters  which  we  hear  of  in  connex- 
ion with  ^e  names  of  literary  men,  is  their  being 
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contented  to  live  in  the  manner  of  the  neat  bulk 
of  the  industrious  classes — ^making  the  daily  effort 
snpply  the  daily  bread,  and  never  providing  against 
the  contin^ncies  which  embarrass,  impoverish,  and 
lead  to  misery.  In  a  struggling  world  like  this, 
they  have  no  chance,  unless  they  can  make  them- 
selves in  some  measure  propertied  men.  Could 
they  but  retain  one  productive  cop3rright,  or  keep  a 
little  reserve-fund  at  the  banker^s,  their  independ- 
ence would  be  comparatively  secured.  They  could 
choose  their  task  and  their  task-masters.  They 
might  even  come  to  be  the  employers  of  publishers 
— Uieir  natural  position — ^instead  of  the  slaves  of 
that  trade,  which  is  the  prevalent,  and,  as  we  hold, 
the  false  one.  Were  this  the  case,  we  should  hear 
but  little  of  the  woes  attendant  on  authorcrafl. 

'*It  is  impossible,"  cries  some  one;  ** authors 
begin  poor,  and  never  can  they  emancipate  them- 
selves from  that  state."  We  deny  the  impos- 
sibility. Means  have  been  reserved  and  stored  in 
far  less  favorable  circumstances ;  and  were  there  a 
true  will,  there  would  soon  be  a  way.  We  fear 
that  here  lies  the  real  evil.  Literary  men  appear 
to  hug  their  poverty  as  a  kind  of  honorable  badge 
of  the  spirituality  of  their  trade.  The  common 
tone  amongst  them  is  contemptuous  towards  the 
prudential  virtues  which  other  men  see  to  be  the 
sure  basis  of  so  many  others.  The  very,  supposi- 
tion that  poverty  and  literature  are  necessarily  con- 
nected, paust  tend  to  establish  the  connexion,  and 
make  it  indissoluble.  We  can  imagine  nothing 
more  contemptible  than*  a  whining  submission  to 
such  an  adage. 

One  example,  however,  of  respectable  author- 
ship rising  above  poverty,  is  worth  pages  of  dis- 
course upon  the  subject;  and  we  therefore  con- 
clude with  a  notice  which  lately  appeared  in  the 
Sun  newspaper  respecting  the  celebrated  Peter 
Parley : — 

"  Fancy  a  pretty  and  picturesque  suburb  of  a 
large  city,  anu  that  in  this  village  there  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  cottages  in  the  world,  shadowed 
by  graceful  American  elms,  and  surrounded  by 
slanthus,  chestnut,  and  dogwood  trees.  Enter 
the  door,  around  the  trellis-work  of  whose  portico 
luxuriant  creepers  twine,  and  you  will  find  your- 
selves, afler  passing  through  an  entrance-hall,  in 
an  apartment,  every  article  of  furniture  in  which, 
whether  for  use  or  ornament,  displays  the  perfect 
taste  of  its  owner.  Pictures  by  the  best  English, 
European,  and  American  masters,  adorn  the  walls, 
and.  articles  of  vertu  are  scattered  about  in  various 
parts  of  the  room.  From  the  windows  we  have  a 
charming  view  of  the  surrounding  country. .  Away 
to  the  riffht  rises  the  capitol-crowned  city  of  Bos- 
ton. A  not  summer  day,  even  so  far  north  as  Bos- 
ton, is  no  joke ;  and  that  it  is  unusually  warm,  is 
proved  by  a  green  and  golden  humming-bird, 
which  (a  rare  thing  in  the  neij^hborhood)  b  busy 
in  the  bell  of  a  trumpet-vine  just  outside  of  the 
window. 

"  *  Will  you  walk  into  the  library,  sir?'  says  a 
servant ;  and,  following  her,  we  were  ushered  into 
a  small  room,  adorned  with 

'  Statues,  books,  and  pictures  fair ;' 

and  a  gentleman  cordially  welcomes  us.  It  is  Pe- 
ter Parley  himself— the  beloved  of  boys,  and  the 
fflory  of  girls.  He  is  tall,  and  rather  slighdy  made : 
for  a  moment  he  has  laid  aside  a  large  pair  of 
smoked-glass  spectacles,  and  we.observe  that  he  has 
a  pair  of  very  bright,  small,  intellectual  eyes,  and 
soA  and  kindly  in  their  expression.  I  had  imagined 
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him  an  elderly,  bald-headed,  veoerable-lookioff 
man :  he  was  quite  the  reverse  of  the  picture  of 
him  which  I  had  hung  up  in  my  own  private  and 
particular  image-chamber.  O^er  a  beautifully- 
shaped  head  grew  short,  crisp,  curly,  dark  hair, 
and  his  features  were  rather  more  youthful  iu  cast 
than  might  be  supposed  in  those  belon^ng  to  a 
man  of  some  half-a-century  old — for  that  I  take  to 
be  about  his  age.  He  was  about  the  best-dressed 
man  I  had  met  in  America;  and  the  whole  appear- 
ance and  bearing  of  Peter  Parley  was  that  of  the 
perfect  and  high-bred  gentleman.  Of  his  mental 
quaJifications,  which  are  not,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
appreciated  in  this  country,  I  shall  speak  pres- 
ently. ^  V 

"  Peter  Parley's  real  name  is  Samuel  Griswold 
Goodrich.  He  is  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  Con- 
necticut— a  state  which  has  sent  forth  more  literary 
men  than  any  other  in  America.  Mr.  Goodrich 
was  educated  in  the  common  school  of  his  native 
home ;  and  soon  after  attaining  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  he  became  engaged  in  the  business  of  publish- 
ing at  Hartford,  where  he  resided  for  several  years. 
In  the  year  1834,  he  was  compelled  by  ill  healih 
to  travel,  and  he  visited  Europe,  and  travelled  over 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Holland,  devoting 
his  attention  particularly  to  the  institutions  for  edu- 
cation; and  on  his  return,  having  determined  to 
attempt  an  improvement  in  books  for  the  young, 
established  himself  in  Boston,  and  commenced  the 
trade,  or  profession,  as  it  is  more  genteelly  called, 
of  authorship.  Since  that  time  he  has  produced 
some  thirty  and  odd  volumes  under  the  signature  of 
'  Peter  Parley,'  which  have  passed  through  a  great 
Dumber  of  editions  in  America  and  in  this  country, 
and  many  of  them  have  been  translated  into  foreign 
languages.  Mr.  Goodrich  informed  me  that  a- 
fnend  of  his  had  actually  met  with  one  of  his  books 
*  done'  into  Persian  ;  and  I  have  seen  a  Constanti- 
nople edition  of  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  *  Parley' 
series. 

**  Of  .some  of  these  works,  more  than  50,000 
copies  are  circulated  annually.  In  1824  Mr.  Good- 
rich published  'The  Token,'  the  first  annual 
which  ever  appeared  in  America ;  and  for  fourteen 
years  he  continued  to  edit  it,  during  which  time 
he  contributed  most  of  the  poems  of  which  he  is 
known  to  be  the  author.  His  *  Fireside  Education' 
was  composed  in  sixty  days,  whilst  he  was  dis- 
charging his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts senate,  and  superintending  his  publishing 
establishment. 

'*  He  told  me,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation, 
that  he  had  adopted  the  name  of  '  Peter  Parley,' 
as  he  wished  the  tales  he  told  children  to  be  related 
by  a  gossiping  old  gentleman,  who  could  talk  and 
'  parley'  with  them.  *  When  I  first  used  it,  I  little 
thought,' ^aid  he,  *  that  before  long  it  would  be 
better  known  than  my  own,' 

'*  During  the  disastrous  panic  which  occurred 
some  yeartf  ago  in  the  American  money-market, 
Mr.  Goodrich,  in  common  with  hundreds  of  others, 
was  a  sufierer  to  a  very  serious  extent.  Previous- 
ly to  the  calamity  he  had  built  himself  a  beautiful 
mansion  at  Roxbury,  near  Boston,  and  near  it  a 
lodge  of  very  elegant  design.  Here  he  had  fondly 
hoped  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  days  in  the  en- 
joyment of  competence,  and  even  of  affluence.  But 
the  crash  came ;  and  one  dreary  day  Peter  Parley, 
after  all  his  hard  work,  found  himself  stripped  of 
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every  dollar ;  and,  inatead  of  being  indfepeodcBt  io 
circumstances,  ten  thousand  doUan  in  debt.  Bat 
he  was  not  the  man  to  despair ;  and,  actiag  apw 
the  principles  of  perseverance  and  indostiy  he  hsd 
so  often  inculcated,  he  '  never  gaveap,'  but  set  hit 
shoulders  once  more  to  the  wheel,  and,  with  a  wil- 
ling heart  and  cheerful  hope,  commeooed  life  aaev. 
He  was  not  so  young  as  when  be  firei  wrote  books; 
but  the  mine  was  yet  inexhausted ;  hia  arm  was 
still  vigorous,  and  he  recommenced  working  in  the 
veins  of  knowledge.  He  was  a  prudent  man,  sad 
so  he  sold  his  large  house,  and,  with  his  aecoin> 
plished  wife  and  young  family,  removed  to  the 
lodge,  which  his  taste  soon  converted  intoacbans- 
ing  home ;  *  and,'  said  Mrs.  Groodrich  tome,  wbeo 
I  visited  them  a  few  months  ago, '  we  are  jatt  as 
happy  as  we  were  titere.'  Day  and  night  loikd 
Peter  Parley,  flinging  oflT  book  after  book  with  aa- 
exampled  rapidity,  until  fortune  smiled  on  her  pa* 
tient  wooer,  and  partially  restored  him  that  of 
which  chance  had  deprived  him.  Still  he  is  toihag 
for  the  children,  and,  I  am  happy  to  taj,  not  vttb- 
out  earning  his  just  wages. 

**  Mr.  Gk>odrich's  eyesight  obli^  him  to  seek 
the  aid  of  his  wife's  pen ;  and  it  u  not  impoenUe 
that  a  certain  indescribable  charm  whieh  pervades 
Peter's  Ikter  works  may  be  aacribed  to  thtaotreaB* 
stance." 

Talk  with  interest  of  a  literary  life  spent  io  gar- 
rets and  prisona !  How  infinitely  more  interesting 
this -picture  of  prudential  authorship,  piaciiaed 
amidst  the  nnoatentatious  comforta  which  make  a 
rational  man's  sufficiency ! 


The  Rage  for  Cromwell. — We  shall  oov 
probably  have  a  rage  for  Cromwell,  to  laat  soom 
time,  as  a  make-up  for  the  injustice  with  which 
his  memory  has  been  treated  during  the  past  two 
centuries.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  set  the  fashion,  aod 
already  .Cromwell  ribbons  are  sported  at  many  in- 
ferior  lapels.  No  one  can  now  be  sufiTered  to  saj 
a  word  against  this  celebrated  personage,  uodn 
pain  of  an  imputation  of  Dryasdustism,  flunkevism, 
and  many  other  isms  terrible  to  weak  brains. 
What  perfect  folly,  nevertheless,  is  all  this  !  The 
man  who  slaughtered  thousanda  of  defenoeles 
people,  in  order  to  terrify  a  nation  into  aubmissiMi 
— ^a  very  pretty  example,  truly,  of  the  principle  of 
**  doing  evil  that  good  might  follow" — who,  find- 
ing parliaments  tmublesome,  nuide  hia  council  onli' 
nances  pass  ns  laws — who,  having  overtbrovn  a 
monarchy,  professedly  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
was  not  unwilling  to  take  the  crown  to  himself  aod 
his  own  family — this  man  to  be  an  object  of  nndh 
vided  worship  !  Surely  nothing  but  the  hatred  of 
something  else  could  make  men  love  Cromwell  so 
much — like  Hazlitt  lauding  Napoleon  because  be 
was  so  detested  by  the  legitimatists.  What  oa 
earth  is  there  to  object  to  it  in  the  good  old  plan 
of  viewing  a  human  being's  errors  in  connexioo 
with  his  glories — mixing  his  shades  with  bis 
lights.  Why  should  we  not  see  and  acknowled{:( 
that  Cromwell  was  only  one  of  the  class  of  varriot 
tyrants,  although  comparatively  a  well-meanipg 
one.  Surely  nothing  but  a  ridiculous  trucklioe 
dread  of  that  to  which  he  stood  in  oppositioo,  conU 
dictate  an  exclusiveism  of  panegyric  so  uttedj  ab- 
surd.—  Chambers^  JoumaL 
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From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

The  GkllectfH  Writings  of  Walter  Savaob  Lan- 
DOR.  With  many  Additions,  Two  Tolumes, 
large  8vo.     London :  184b.  ' 

There  is  perhaps  no  writer  of  the  present  age, 
taken  in  the  whole,  more  likely  to  survive  and 
make  acquaintance  with  another,  than  Mr.  Landor. 
This  is  often  the  reward  of  those  writings  which, 
on  their  first  appearance,  have  neither  been  much 
depreciated  nor  much  extolled ;  for  the  right  balance 
is  as  apt  to  be  lost  by  a  sudden  .jerk  upward,  as  by 
a  stone  thrown  in.  Mr.  Landor  has  avoided  both 
extremes.  Wisdom  may  have  feared  him  as 
something  dangerous ;  but  Folly  has  avoided  him 
as  something  incomprehensible.  He  has  been  left 
to  take  his  solitary  way;  and  has  omitted  no 
privilege  of  singularity  that  belonged  to  it.  With 
one  hand  resting  near  the  heart  of  Southey,  he 
has  clenched  and  thrust  the  other  into  the  face  of 
every  god  of  Southey^s  idolatry.  A  writer  of  the 
extremest  liberal  opinions,  he  has  desired  not  to  be 
confounded  "  with  the  Coxes  and  Foxes  of  the 
age."  A,  declared  republican,  though  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  ancient  family,  he  has  rebnked 
**  the  drunken  democracy  of  Mr.  William  Pitt." 
I^nt  of  this  wayward  spirit,  we  are  bound  to  add, 
thore  has  been  much  less  of  late  than  of  old.  The 
violent  and  capricious  will  has  not  so  often  run 
b-^fore,  and  committed,  the  masculine  intellect: 
The  phrases  just  now  quoted,  are  not  even  pre- 
served in  this  edition.  And  other  evidence  is 
here,  of  abated  bitterness,  of  enlarged  and  manly 
tenderness,  and  of  wisdom  as  generous  and  cordial 
as  it  is  lofty  and  pure. 

In  these  volumes  are  collected,  for  the  first  time, 
the  entire  works  of  this  remarkable  writer.  Here 
aro  \v3  poems,  both  English  and  Latin,  with  many 
Vwrrrt  and  striking  additions,  (we  may  instance  the 
series  of  H'jllenics ;)  his  Tragedies,  his  Dramatic 
Frairments,  and  a  new  five  act  Play  on  the  Sie^e 
of  Ancona^  (all  which  he  modestly  classes  under 
the  general  title  of  Acts  and  Scenes — describing 
them  as  Imaginary  Conversations  in  Metre;)  and 
his  Examinafion  of  Shakespeare;  his  Pentameron ; 
and  his  Pericles  and  Aspasia; — bearing,  every  one 
of  them,  the  marks  of  thorough  revision,  and 
enriched,  especially  the  Pericles,  with  innumerable 
new  passages  quite  worthy  of  the  old.  Of  these 
last  named  books  it  is  not  our  present  intention  to 
speak ;  but  we  cannot  pass  them  in  even  this 
recital,  without  remarking  that  in  them,  more  per- 
haps than  in  any  other  of  his  writings,  (and 
eminently  in  the  exquisite  Pentameron,  where 
Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  converse ;  and  in  the 
Shakespeare  Examination,  where  the  great  poet 
speaks  as  the  author  of  Hamlet  and  Othello  might 
have  spoken ;)  Mr.  Landor^s  genius  has  thor- 
oughly subjected  itself  to  those  of  his  characters. 
Every  word  they  utter  in  these  books,  issues  out  a 
sense  of  the  beauty  and  wisdom  with  which  they 
had  affected  the  writer's  soul;  nor  do  we  feel 
surer  of  the  destiny  of  any  existing  works  with 
future  generations.  What  remains  to  be  named 
of  the  Collection,  are  those  famous  Dialogues  with 
which  Mr.  Lander's  name  is  most  extensively 
associated. 
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It  is  twenty-two  years  since  the  Imaginary 
Conversations  were  noticed  in  this  Journal.  They 
consisted  then  of  ihirty-six  dialogues,  and  were 
comprised  in  two  volumes.  In  the  course  of  the 
five  following  years,  the  volumes  increased  to  five, 
and  the  dialogues  to  eighty-two.  In  number,  with- 
out naming  their  enlargement  and  in  increase  in 
other  respects,  the  latter  now  amount  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  and  occupy  nearly  a  volume  and  a 
half  of  this  general  edition  ;  which,  we  may 
remark,  is  beautifully,  clearly,  and  not  too  minutely 
printed  in  the  form  of  double  columns. 

Certainly  no  other  book  of  conversations,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  can  be  said  in  all  re- 
spects to  compare  with  them.  We  do  not  speak 
merely  of  the  **  Dialogues"  between  Theron  and 
Aspasio,  Hylas,  and  Philonous,  and  other  ideal 
personages ; — in  which  writers,  great  and  small, 
the  Berkeleys  and  the  Harveys,  have  recom- 
mended their  respective  systems  of  Metaphysics  or 
Divinity  ; — ^but  of  dialogues  attributed  to  real  peo- 
ple, such  as  those  by  Langhorne,  Lyttelton,  and 
Hurd.  Of  these,  Langhorne's  little  book,  in 
which  Charles  the  second  and  his  Wits  are  speak- 
ers, is  perhaps  the  liveliest  and  most  in  character. 
Lyttelton  is  also  am.using,  and  not  uncharacteristic. 
Hurd,  though  occasionally  warmed  by  recollections 
of  poetry  and  romance,  is  on  the  whole  politely 
cold.  .  If  we  went  abroad  topursue  the  comparison, 
we  should  say,  passing  Fen^lon,  Paschal,  and 
Fontenelle,  that  perhaps  the  best  dialogues  for 
character,  written  up  to  the  lime  of  Mr.  Landor, 
jsince  the  time  of  their  great  European  inventor, 
Plato,  (for  the  Indians  were  before  the  Greek  in 
the  form,  as  well  as  in  much  of  the  matter  of  his 
reasoning,)  are  those  in  the  celebrated  Cortrgiano 
of  Raffaelle's  friend,  Castiglione  ;  in  which  IJembo 
and  others  are  the  speakers.  There  is  a  good  old 
English  translation,  with  the  title  of  the  Court- 
Gentleman. 

When  this  Journal  formerly  spoke  of  the  Ima- 
ginary Conversations,  it  was  pointed  out  how 
exquisite  the  discrimination  of  character  was  in 
many  cases,  and  how  strange  and  wilful  the  indif- 
ference to  it  in  others ;  how  imperfect  the  dramatic 
appreciation  of  the  intellect  of  the  speakers,  and 
of  the  literary  tone  of  the  age,  for  example,  in  such 
dialogues  as  those  of  Ilvme  and  Home; — how 
perfect  in  such  as  Elizahth  and  Burleigh,  A^cham 
and  Jane  Grey,  Henry  and  Anne  Bo'  "  Burnet 
and  Hard  castle  ;  and  in  all  those  of  »..  "n  and 
women  of  antiquity.  We  might  apaih  l;.ke  \\\i 
and  pursue  this  contrast.  We  might  show  how 
subtle  and  exact  the  art  which  sets  before  us  the 
colloquy  of  Marvel  and  Parker,  of  the  Emperor  of 
China  and  his  Minister,  of  Pochefoucmilt  and  La 
Fontaine,  of  Melancthon  and  Calvin,  of  Steele  and 
Addison,  of  Lucian  and  Timothevs ;  and  of  other 
and  grander  voices  from  the  graves  of  Greece  and 
Rome — while  we  condemned,  for  mere  wilful  sin- 
gularity and  want  of  keeping,  the  hearty,  instead 
of  dry  tone  of  his  Washington;  the  odd  retinence 
of  his  AbU  Delille,  who,  being  the  most  talkative 
Frenchman  on  record,  lets  the  Englishman  have 
almost  all  the  talk  to  himself ;  the  mere  self-ven- 
triloquizing of  ^his  Franklins,  Southeys,  Bomillys, 
SheridanSj  TaUeyrands,  and  even  his  Galileos  and 
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MiUons; — ^his  well-edacated  language,  where  no 
such  advantage  could  possibly  have  been  heard  of; 
and  his  high  reasoning  powers,  where  nothing  of 
the  kind  existed.  In  one  of  the  roan^  additions  to 
the  old  dialogues  which  we  observe  in  this  collec- 
tion, there  is  indeed  an  answer  attempted  on  the 
latter  point.  Mr.  Landor  intimates  that  no  one 
would  care  for  his  statesmen  and  kingly  interlocu- 
tors of  the  inferior  cIbas,  if  he  were  to  show  them 
as  they  show  themselves— encrusted  with  all  the 
dirtiness  they  contract  in  public  life,  in  the  debility 
of  ignorance,  in  the  distortion  of  prejudice,  or  in 
the  trickery  ot  partisanship.  He  reasons  that, 
principles  and  ideas  being  his  objects,  they  must 
not  only  be  reflected  from  high  and  low,  but  must 
also  be  exhibited  where  people  can  see  them  best, 
and  are  most  inclined  to  look  at  them ;  and  he 
implies  that  if  this  is  a  blemish  in  his  hook,  it  is 
one  his  book  would  be  worse  without. 

We  doubt  this.  We  have  great  faith  for  what 
is  exaot  and  true  in  everything,  and  would  for  the 
most  part  leave  it  to  tell  for  what  it  simply  is. 
And  we  suspect  the  secret  of  these  perverse  depart- 
ures from  obvious  character,  to  lie  no  deeper  than 
Mr.  Landor's  substitution  of  his  own  caprice  and 
pleasure  for  all  other  considerations.  It  is  very 
clear  to  us  in  such  cases,  that  it  is  Mr.  Landor 
himself  who  is  too  plainly  visible  throughout, 
whomsoever  he  makes  the  organ  of  his  opinions ; 
and  with  all  our  hearty  admiration  of  him — we 
must  own  that  in  the  special  instances  adverted  to, 
we  are  obstructed  and  thrown  back  by  an  amount 
of  this  personal  wilfulness,  far  from  becoming  such 
an  arbiter  and  universalist  as  we  otherwise  gladly 
recognize  in  him.  His  opinions  are  then  greatly 
too  much  at  the  command  of  his  predilections  ; — 
sometimes  of  his  momentary  humors.  He  has 
capricious  enmities,  and  unreasonable  likings. 
You  see  assent  and  dissent  occasioned  by  mere 
regard  for  one  speaker,  and  dislike  for  another. 
He  runs  into  violent  hyperboles  both  of  praise  and 
blame  ;  is  a  great  deal  too  fond,  for  a  demonstra- 
tive critic,  of  sweeping  preferences  of  this  and 
that,  to  **  air*  that  "  ever"  was  written  in  "  any" 
age  or  country  ;  is  apt  to  have  more  images  than 
arguments,  owing  to  the  same  exuberance  of 
fancy ;  sometimes  allows  his  robust  animal  spirits 
to  swell  to  insolence,  or  to  de^nerate  into  coarse- 
ness ;  is  often  too  prolix  in  his  jokes  and  stories ; 
and  (to  get  rid  as  fast  as  we  can  of  these  objec- 
tions on  limited  points)  is  too  much  tempts,  by 
the  nicety  and  exactness  of  his  scholarship,  to 
substitute  verbal  criticism  for  spiritual ;  and  to  tire 
his  readers  with  accumulated  objections  to  people 
whom  the  world  have  long  ceased  to  make  gods  of. 

But,  these  drawbacks  stated,  how  little  in  reality 
they  affect  the  great  bulk  of  these  Conversations. 
What  a  w''*hiv  book  they  make!  How  rich  in 
scholar  ,  how  correct,  concise,  and  pure  in 
e'.yle;  how  full  of  imagination,  wit,  and  humor; 
how  well  informed,  how  bold  in  speculation,  how 
various  in  interest,  bow  universal  in  sympathy! 
In  these  hundred  and  twenty-five  dialogues,  making 
allowance  for  every  shortcoming,  or  excess,  the 
most  familiar  and  the  most  august  shapes  of  the 
past  are  reanimated  with  vigor,  grace,  and  beauty. 
Its  long  dead  ashes  rekindle  suddenly  their  wonted 
fires,  and  again  shoot  up  into  warmth  and  bright- 
ness. '*  Large  utterances,"  musical  and  varied 
voices,  **  thoughts  that  breathe"  for  the  world's 
advancement,  *<  words  that  burn"  against  the 
world's  oppression,  sound  on  throughout  these 
loAy  and  earnest  pages.    We  are  in  the  high  and 


goodly  ^company  of  wits  and  men  of  letters;  of 
(;hurchmen,  lawyers,  and  statesmen ;  of  ptrty  aei, 
soldiers,  and  kings ;  of  the  most  tender,  delieate, 
and  noble  women  ;  and  of  figures  that  seem  this 
instant  to  have  left  for  ns  the  Agora  or  the  schools 
of  Athens — the  forum  or  the  senate  of  RoBie.  At 
one  moment  we  have  politicians  discossiBg  the 
deepest  questions  of  state ;  at  another,  philosophers 
still  more  largely  philosophizing  ;< — ^poeta  talking 
of  poetry,  men  of  the  world  of  wordly  mitten, 
Italians  and  French  of  their  respective  liieratores 
and  manners.  Whether  such  a  book  obtains  its 
meed  now  or  hereafVer,  will  be  the  least  pan  of  its 
writer's  concern  :  whether  it  is  to  be  read  in  the 
present  a^e  or  the  next,  may  occupy  his  thooghi 
no  more  than  whether  in  the  morning  or  the  sfier 
noon  of  the  present  day.  When  the  young  geotle- 
man  who  fancied  his  acquaintance  and  patronage 
would  be  a  comfort  to  Doctor  Johnson,  gricfeJ 
very  much  to  think  that  the  introduction  roost  lit 
over  for  a  little  while,  the  doctor  remarked,  ia  htf 
heavy,  solid  way,  **  Why,  sir,  I  can  wait!"  So 
can  Mr.  Landor. 

**  Are  you  certain  that  in  their  inferences  the? 
are  all  quite  sound  ?" — is  one  of  the  new  questions, 
in  one  of  the  old  dialogues.  '*  Indeed,"  is  Mr. 
Landor's  candid  and  sufficient  answer,  I  do  not 
know  perfectly  that  they  are ;  hot  they  will  give 
such  exercise  in  discussing  them,  as  slways  VtU* 
to  make  other  men's  healthier."  Nothing  rao 
more  truly  indicate  what  is  probably,  after  all,  their 
greatest  charm.  Mr.  Landor's  genius  has  a  won- 
derfully suggestive  quality.  Even  where  he  roost 
ofifends  against  taste  or  judgment,  he  rarely  faih 
to  stimulate  thought  and  reflection.  Paradoxf>, 
in  him  simply  wilful  and  preposterous,  will  ottru 
be  found  to  contain  very  profound  troths  for  us. 
We  may  assent  or  we  may  oppose,  bat  we  mosi 
think  when  in  company  witL  him ;  and  we  shall 
always  find  ourselves  the  wealtnier  for  what  ihoucM 
germinates  within  us.  How  much  the  more  irhen, 
in  his  higher  and  nobler  compositions,  we  see  Sii?* 
gestion  drop  its  richest  fruit  in  perfected  and  con- 
summate truths;  and  when  every  thonght  \U 
feeling  are  such,  as  he  who  writes  most  have  bees 
the  better  for  having  entertained  and  ottered,  and 
we  who  read  are  certainly  the  better  sod  the  hap- 
pier for  being  permitted  to  partake.  There  arc 
diflferences  in  the  dialogues  as  striking,  as  between 
the  summer  air  on  a  mountain  top,  and  the  crowdeo 
atmosphere  of  a  busy  city.  But  the  reader  «ili 
make  his  choice  according  to  his  temper ;  for  ia 
both,  as  Jacmies  hath  it,  there  is  **lnuch  matter  !• 
be  heard  and  learned." 

Nor  need  we  fear  that  his  temper  will  be  miBed, 
here,  by  the  eccentric  spelling  which  prevailed  la 
former  editions  of  the  Imaginary  Comvrsaliosi. 
In  the  book  before  us,  to  reverse  a  reprotch  w« 
have  heard  levelled  against  his  orthographic  ioii' 
delities,  Mr.  Landor  spells  like  a  Christiao.  h 
would  be  difficult  to  guess  why,  unless  some  fneoi 
has  been  at  the  pains  to  assure  him  that  a  popuiv 
appreciation  of  hid  writings  had  been  somewhat 
intercepted,  by  a  prevalent  notion  that  he  bad  not 
been  taught  spelling.  A  conversion  it  oertainlT  if 
not.  It  is  a  mere  tribute  to  fashion,  a  kind  of 
sacrifice  to  ignorance ;  for  we  observe  evidesee  m 
the  additions  to  the  old  dialogue  of  JoAssos  ^ 
Home  Tookey  of  even  the  strengthening  and  deep- 
ening of  his  orthographic  heresy ;  and,  beside  tbeie 
multitudinous  additions,  there  is  an  entirelj  m« 
dialogue  on  the  same  subject,  between  the  siae 
speakers.    We  will  quote  the  concloding  seati 
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of  it.  It  seefns  to  us,  tbat»  under  Johnson ^8  aelf- 
defence  against  hia  critic,  the  writer  conceals  a 
personal  reference  sufficiently  free  from  intemper- 
ance or  vanity,  to  be  read  with  pleasure.  There 
is  that  in  it  which  would  go  far  to  reconcile  many 
otherwise  jarring  opinions  in  these  Tolumes,  and 
jiistiry  the  half-aristocratic,  half-republican  cast  of 
Mr.  Lander's  creed.  ]fe  is,  after  all,  '*  more  an 
antique  Roman  than  a  Dane;"  and  his  democracy 
u  rather  classical  than  of  northern  growth. 

Home  Tooke  warns  the  doctor-  against  his  pre- 
judices, and  receives  this  answer. 

'*  Prejudices  I  may  have ;  for  what  man  is  with- 
out them!  but  mine,  sir,  are  not  such  as  tend  to 
the  relaxation  of  morals,  the  throwing  down  of 
distinctions,  the  withholding  of  tribute  to  whom 
tribute  is  due,  honor  to  whom  honor.  You  and 
your  tribe  are  no  more  fayorable  to  liberty  than  I 
am.  The  chief  difference  is,  and  the  difference  is 
wide  indeed,  that  I  would  give  the  larger  part  of 
it  to  the  most  worthy,  you  to  the  most  unworthy. 
I  would  exact  a  becoming  deference  from  inferiors 
to  superiors ;  and  I  would  not  remove  my  neigh- 
bor's landmark,  swearing  in  open  court  that  there 
never  was  any  but  an  imaginary  line  between  the 
two  parties.  Depend  upon  it,  if  the  time  should 
come  when  you  gentlemen  of  the  hustings  have  per- 
suaded the  populace  that  they  may  hoot  down  and 
trample  on  men  of  integrity  and  information,  you 
yourself  will  lead  an  uncomfortable  life,  and  they 
a  restless  and  profitless  one.  No  man  is  happier 
than  he  who,  being  in  a  humble  station,  is  treated 
with  afiability  and  kindness  by  one  in  a  higher. 
Do  you  believe  that  any  opposition,  any  success,^ 
against  this  higher,  can  afford  the  same  pleasure? 
If  you  do,  little  have  you  lived  among  the  people 
whose  cause  you  patronize,  little  know  you  of  their 
character  and  nature.  We  are  happy  by  the  inter- 
change of  kind  offices,  and  even  by  the  expression 
of 'good  will.  Heat  and  animosity,  contest  and 
conflict,  may  sharpen  the  wits,  although  they 
rarely  do ;  they  never  strengthen  the  understand- 
ing, clear  the  perspicacity,  guide  the  judgment,  or 
improve  the  heart." 

It  would  be  too  curious  a  labor  to  indicate  all 
the  additions  and  interpolations  to  the  old  dia- 
logues that  have  been  made  in  this  collection.  In 
amount,  we  imagine,  they  would  form  little  less 
than  a  sixth  or  seventh  of  the  original ;  yet  so 
skilfully  are  they  interwoven,  that  to  track  and 
follow  them  is  difficult.  We  find  them  in  no  case, 
for  instance,  interfere  with  that  remarkable  tact  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Dialogues,  by  which  a  singular 
variety  of  topics  is  always  sustained  in  each,  with- 
out undue  or  violent  transition  ;  or  anythinf;  more 
of  abruptness  than  should  characterize  the  freedom 
and  strength  of  conversation,  and  convey  that 
mingled  tone  of  study  and  society,  which  David 
Hume  lays  down  to  be  the  master-art  of  this  style 
of  composition.  But  though  we  cannot  describe 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Lander's  labors  in  this  respect, 
we  will  endeavor,  before  we  pass  to  those  which 
are  here  printed  for  the  first  time,  to  indicate  some 
few  of  the  principal  additions  to  the  more  promi- 
nent of  the  old  Conversations. 

We  observe  not  a  few  in  the  exquisite  dialogue 
intituled  Brooke  and  Sidney,  The  stately,  roman- 
tic, metaphoric  tone  of  their  friendship,  as  we  find 
in  Sir  Fulke  Greville's  (Lord  Brooke)  Life  of  Sir 
Philip,  seems  to  us  happily  caught  in  what  fol- 
lows : — 

^^ Brooke.    I  come  again  into  the  woods  and 


unto  the  wilds  of  Penshnrst,  whither  my  heart . 
and  the  friend  of  my  heart  have  long  invited  me. 

^* Sidney,  Welcome,  welcome !  How  delightful 
it  is  to  see  a  friend  afler  a  length  of  absence ! 
How  delightful  to  chide  him  for  that  length  of 
absence,  to  which  we  owe  such  delight. 

*^ Brooke.  I  know  not  whether  our  names  will 
be  immortal ;  I  am  sure  our  friendship  will.  For 
names  sound  only  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
while  friendships  are  the  purer,  and  the  more  ar- 
dent, the  nearer  they  come  to  the  presence  of  God, 
the  son  not  only  of  righteousness  but  of  love.  Ours 
never  has  been  chipt  or  dimmed  even  hero,  and 
never  shall  be. 

*^  Sidney,  Let  me  take  up  your  metaphor. 
Friendship  is  a  vase  which,  when  it  is  flawed  by 
heat  or  violence  or  accident,  may  as  well  be 
broken  at  once;  it  never  can  be  trusted  ai\er. 
The  more  graceful  and  ornamental  it  was,  the 
more  clearly  do  we  discern  the  hopelessness  of  re- 
storing it  to  its  former  state.  Coarse  stones,  if 
they  are  fractured,  may  be  cemented  again  ;  pre- 
cious ones,  never." 

There  is  another  fine  interpolation  on  chivalry, 
and  on  those  subtle  compensations  for  supposed 
failure  in  this  world,  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  pure 
and  high  imaginations.  It  is  better  to  suffer, 
reasons  Philip  with  Brooke,  than  to  lose  the  power 
of  suffering.  The  life  has  not  been  idly  spent, 
which  has  been  mainly  spent  in  conciliating  the 
generous  affections ;  and  he  who  can  bring  iMsfore 
his  death-bed  even  the  empty  image  he  has  long, 
though  in  vain,  adored,  has  not  wholly  lived  in 
vain.  The  friends  indulging  throughout  these 
tender,  solemn,  and  romantic  themes,  Sidney  fitl^ 
closes  the  conversation  (as  if  he  had  4some  to  it 
from  the  reading  of  Ariosto)  with  a  comparison  of 
the  sound  of  a  distant  sea-rbreaking  heavily  on  the 
pauses  of  conversation,  in  the  stillness  of  midnight, 
to  what  he  could  imagine  the  sound  of  a  giant 
might  be,  who,  coming  back  from  travel  to  some 
smooth,  still,  and  solitary  place,  with  all  his  armor 
and  all  his  spoils  about  him,  casts  himself  down  to 
rest. 

In  the  dialogue  headed  Porson  and  Southey  there 
are  novelties  we  less  admire,  but  also  some  that 
strongly,  and  some  that  pleasantly,  appeal  to  us. 
When  the  poet  of  Keswick  tells  us  with  what  a 
delightful  **  summer  murmur  of  fostering  modula- 
tion" his  friend  of  Rydal  Mount  is  apt  to  read  his 
own  verses  aloud,  we  can  fancy  few  things  mure 
happily  said..  When  he  describes  himself  far  from 
confident  that  any  of  us  ever  speak  quite  correctly 
of  those  who  differ  from  us  essentially  in  taste,  in 
opinion,  or  even  in  style,  it  seems  to  us  well  worth 
consideration  if  that  be  not  so.  Where  we  may 
even  cordially  wish  to  do  it,  true  it  is,  that  we  are 
apt  to  lay  restraint  on  ourselves,  and  to  dissemble 
a  part  of  our  convictions.  There  is  also  ,a  sound 
objection  by  Porson,  to  what  we  think  a  fallacy  as 
to  the  object  of  criticism — that  **  the  aim  of  an 
author  being  such  or  such,  the  only  question  is 
whether  he  has  attained  it."  The  real  matter  of 
consideration  should  surely  be— not  whether  a 
foolish  man  has  succeeded  in  a  foolish  undertaking 
— but  whether  his  production  is  worth  anything, 
and  why  it  is,  or  why  it  is  not.  We  like  also  the 
rough,  quaint,  professorial  touch,  in  the  compari- 
son of  Crabbe  and  Young,  where  it  is  said  that  in 
some  parts  of  his  writings  our  modern  Hogarth 
**  wrote  with  a  twopenny  nail,  and  scratched 
rough  truths  and  rogue's  facts  on  mud  waUs." 
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And  all  readefs  will  admire,  whether  in  all  Tespeeta 
aasentingly  or  not,  the  piotaresque  distinction  which 
the  talkers  strike  out  between  Bacon  and  Shak- 
speare. 

'*  Porson,  At  Cambridge  we  rather  disconrae 
on  Bacon,  for  we  know  him  better.  He  was  im- 
measurably a  less  wise  man  than  Shakspeare,  and 
not  a  wiser  writer :  for  h^  knew  his  fellow-man 
only  as  he  saw  him  in  the  street  and  in  the  court, 
which  indeed  is  but  a  dirtier  street  and  a  narrower  : 
Shakspeare,  who  also  knew  him  there,  knew  him 
everywhere  else,  both  as  he  was  and  as  he  might 
be. 

"  Southey,  There  is  as  great  a  difference  be- 
tween Shakspeare  and  Bacon,  as  between  an 
American  forest  and  a  London  timber-yard.  In  the 
timber-yard  the  materials  are  sawed,  and  squared, 
and  set  across :  in  the  forest  we  have  the  natural 
form  of  the  tree,  all  its  growth,  all  its  branches, 
all  its  leaves,  all  the  mosses  that  grow  about 
it,  all  the  birds  and  insects  that  inhabit  it ;  now 
deep  shadows  absorbing  the  whole  wilderness; 
now  bright  bursting  glades,  with  exuberant  grass 
and  flowers  and  fruitage  ;  now  untroabled  skies  : 
now  terrific  thunderstorms ;  everywhere  multi 
formity,  everywhere  immensity." 

There  is  nothing  Mr.  Landor  so  freely  indulges 
(we  say  it  to  his  honor)  as  this  impassioned  admi- 
ration of  the  greatest  of  poets.  It  breaks  from  him, 
in  this  revision  of  his  writings,  on  all  possible  occa- 
sions. All  that  he  had  said  of  old  he  says  afresh, 
enlarges  it,  adds  to  it,  multiplies  it  fifty-fold. 
''  Glory  to  thee  in  the  highest,  thou  confidant  of 
4>ur  Creator!  "  is  one  of  his  daring  but  not  irrev- 
•erent  exclamations.  And  this  glory  he  seeks  to 
jrender,  with  all  his  prose  and  wiih  all  his  verse— 
ibreakincr  into  verse  when  prose  fails  him. 

**  Deiille,  And  yet  how  enthusiastic  is  your  ad- 
imiration  of  Shakspeare ! 

^*  Landor.    He  lighted  with  his  golden  lamp  on 

high 
The  unknown  regions  of  the  human  heart, 
:Show*d  its  bright  fountains,  show'd  its  rueful 

wastes, 
Its  shoals  and  headlands  ;  and  a  tower  he  raised 
'Refulpenl,  wl.^re  eternal  breakers  roll. 
For  all  to  see,  but  no  man  to  approach." 


It  is  curious  that,  in  the  only  detraction  we  see 
made  from  Shakspeare  in  these  added  passages, 
we  detect  Mr.  Landor^s  only  critical  fallacy  in  ref- 
erence to  him.  Speaking  of  his  clowns,  he  re- 
marks that  they  should  appear  in  their  proper 
f  laces ;  for  that  a  picture  by  Morland  or  r  rank 
l'd\a  ought  never  to  break  a  series  of  frescoes  by 
.the  hand  of  Raifaelle,  or  of  senatorial  portraits  ani- 
mated by  the  sun  of  Titian.  But  it  is  not  the 
same  thing.  Shakspeare^s  rudest  clowns  have  a 
fitness  in  them  that  does  not  break  the  line  of 
order,  of  grace,  or  of  pity,  in  relation  to  which 
they  faiay  happen  to  sUnd.  Tragedy  and  Beauty 
are  theirs,  when  there  is  need  of  either;  and, 
lurking  underneath  their  jests,  lie  the  utmost 
depths  of  feeling  and  reflection. 

In  that  conversation  of  DelilU  and  Landor  the 
insertions  are  extremely  numerous.  Among  the 
most  striking  are  the  comparison  of  Gibbon  and 
Voltaire,  some  defensive  allusions  to  Johnson's 
critical  faculty,  the  account  of  the  writer's  own 
•early  studies,  and  a  remark  on  the  sources  of  sa- 
*tiiical  inspiration.  Mr.  Landor  seems  to  think  that 
I  no  good  writer  was  ever  long  neglected ;  no  great 
man  overlooked  by  men  equally  great.    Certainly 


impatience  is  some  proof  of  inferior  strengih,  ud 
in  some  cases  perhaps  a  destroyer  of  wittt  link 
there  may  be ;  but  the  doctrine  may  be  canied  too 
far.  And  let  us  say  that  we  do  not  go  the  wbde 
of  Mr. Lander's  lengths  against  the  TeniificatioB  sf 
Boileau.  In  the  observation  that  the  greater  pan 
of  the  heroic  verses  in  the  French  language  nay 
he  read  with  more  facility  as  anapestie  than  u 
iambic,  we  may  agree  withont  arriving  at  the  ad- 
verse inference.  The  cause,  in  fact,  proceeds  from 
the  variety  of  accent,  and  a  far  greater  freedom  of 
it  than  in  English  verse.  In  what  is  charged  as  a 
fault,  resides  what  we  think  the  tact  and  deliearr 
of  this  versification.  The  ground  is  iambic ;  and 
the  very  changes  made  upon  it  are  (so  to  speak) 
iambicized  by  means  of  rests  and  ])an8e9. 

Finding  ourselves  on  this  subject,  we  may  re- 
mark, that  in  one  of  the  Dralogues  now  first  print- 
ed, we  observe  some  heresies  on  the  harmony  ind 
construction  of  English  verse  ;  which  we  cao  only 
attribute  to  the  inveterate  force  of  Mr.  I^ndorV 
classical  associations,  and  habit  of  referring  in  ill 
cases  to  ancient  forms.  For  example,  he  diTidet 
Milton's  famous  line, 

"  With  them  from  bliss  to  the  bottomless  deep," 

into  dactyls ;  making  the  pauses  at  "  from*'  loif 
**  bottomless.  "  This  is  altogether  wrong.  Th< 
pause  is  at  "  bliss,"  and  then  comes  an  anapr»t, 
which  hurries  us  finely  to  the  close.  How  colW 
Mr.  Landor  suppose  that  Milton  would  sud^lcnW 
begin  dancing  to  hell  in  this  manner  in  dactyls^ 

"With  th«m  fr6m  ]  bfiss  tdth€  I  b6tt«ml&s  dct'p!" 

In  the  same  mistaken  way,  he  asks  by  what  inr^ 
nuity  we  can  erect  into  a  vene  another  of  Mihoo's 
lines — 

'<In  the  bosom  of  bliss,  and  light  of  light?" 

We  lanswer — ^by  a  pause  at  **  bliss,"  with  a  cor- 
responding hurry  on  the  words  *'  in  the,"  to  wir- 
rant  it,  and  heighten  the  luxury  of  the  repose— 

"  In  th«  bosom  of  bliss and  light  of  liffbt." 

These  are  among  the  niceties  of  the  art  roc?:- 
cal,  which  Mr.  Landor  is  often  cnriously  indiffer- 
ent to.  He  even  quotes  a  famous  chorus  from 
Samson  Agonistes^  in  proof  that  Milton  must  ba«c 
"  intended"  to  be  inharmonious.  Oh,  no!  The 
great  poet  had  no  such  intention.  In  that  kin<!«f 
half-prose  and  half-verse,  lay  ihe  camestn(ss'9,\\'s^ 
was  meant,  there,  to  constitute  the  s^ulof  thpmc- 
sic.  Mr.  Landor  proceeds  to  allude,  with  infin:i« 
scorn,  to  those  writers  of  English  verse  who  \W- 
it  necessary,  as  he  says,  to  "  shovel  in  the  dust  c{ 
a  discord"  now  and  then.  But  shovelling  in  li-' 
dust  of  a  discord,  is  not  a  pood  metaphor:  mr  •» 
good  musical  reasoning  iniplied  in  it — asmt!*.'*^'"* 
would  tell  Mr.  Landor.  The  use  of  the  di?cfrtij^ 
a  principle  in  music,  and  an  exquisite  inert ase  rf 
the  harmony.  There  is  not  a  more  honeyed  drup  .5 
music  than  what  is  technically  called  the  **!«»•!«.'• 
tion  of  the  discord  ;"  that  is  to  say,  the  note  ihii 
follows  it,  and  which  it  is  intended  to  preparf- 
We  are  reminded  of  the  pleasing  lines  of  >b- 
Leigh  Hunt,  which  happen  to  be  much  to  the  pur- 
pose : 

'*  Sorrow,  to  him  that  has  a  tnie-tcMich*d<«ar, 
Is  but  the  discord  of  a  warbling  sphere ; 
A  lurking  contrast,  which,  though  banh  itbd 
Distils  the  next  note  more  deliciously." 
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Now,  since  Mr.  Landor,  through  the  coaiae 
zx&outh  of  hia  friend  Person,  accuses  the  'Scotch  in 
l>articular,  in  one  of  these  interpolated  passages  of 
llie  conversation  wiih  Southey,  of  a  '*  scabby  and 
rrosthitten  ear  for  harmony,"  we  think  that  we 
vnay  fairly  leave  the  reader  to  judge  whether  we 
naight  not  pay  back  the  compliment.   He  instances 
in   the  same  dialogue,  for  see-saw  sameness,  the 
«5elebrated  lines  in  Douglas,  **  This  is  the  place — 
vhe  centre  of  the  grove,*'  &c.     We  do  not  care 
greatly  for  these  verses,  though  we  should  some- 
'wbat  reluctantly  surrender  a  certain  schoolboy 
fondness  fur  them  ;  but  we  may  remind  Mr.  Lan- 
dor  of  cases  where  this  sameness  may  be  even  not 
a.  little  desirable  and  impressive — 'ss  where  the  in- 
tention is  to  enforce  the  idea  of  calmness  or  firm- 
ness.    At  any  rate,  we  have  shown  that  he  does 
not  prove  himself  in  possession  of  the  right  to  ad- 
vance that  national  reproach.    To  adopt  an  illus- 
tration of  his  own  :  there  are  some  who,  in  a  few 
years,  can  learn  all  the  harmony  of  Allan  Ramsay 
or  Burns ;  but  there  are  others  who  must  go  into 
another  state  of  existence  for  this  felipity.    We 
leave  the  subject  with  one  example  more.  He  tells 
us  that  no  authority  will  reconcile  him  to  roll-calls 
of  proper  names ;  and  then  he  quotes  in  proof  a 
line  from  Milton,  which  surely,  even  for  the  repe- 
tition of  the  accents,  is  most  lovely  : 

**  Laiincelot,  or  Pdllas,  or  P^Uenore," 

We  do  not,  however,  on  this  or  any  other  sub- 
ject, remain  long  out  of  temper  with  Mr.  Landor. 
A    noble  thouoht,  a  generous  fancy,  sets  all  to 
1  ights  again.     We  observe  a  beautiful  insertion  in 
one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  conversations,  (that  of 
Cicero  with  his  brother  Quinclus  the  night  before 
his  death,)  upon  the  nature  of  worldly  enmities. 
They  are  excited,  it  is  said,  by  an  indistinct  view  ; 
they  would  always    be  allayed    by  conference. 
**  Look  at  any  long  avenue  of  trees  by  wjbich  the 
traveller  on  our  principal  highways  is  protected 
from  tlie  sun.     Those  at  the  beginning  are  wide 
apart;  but  those  at  the  end  almost  meet.     Thus 
happens  it  frequently  in  opinions."      And   thus 
happens  it  with  the  writer  himself; — that  he  has 
come  nearer  and  nearer,  in  the  course  of  life,  to 
men  from  whom  at  its  outset  he  was  far  asunder ; 
— having  had  strength  enough  to  quell,  or  good 
sjnse  to  temper  and  assuage,  not  a  few  of  his  ear- 
lier animosities.    In  these  classical  dialogues  we 
see  many  insunces.     In  the  additions  to  EubuUdes 
and  Demoslhenes,  to  Anacreon  and  PolycrateSj  and, 
above  all,  to  the  divine  Epicurus,  Leontius,  and 
Tennissa; — the  layt  perhaps  the  masterpiece  of 
all.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  cheerful  philosopher 
(and  it  b  delightfully  discharged)  to  show  how 
polemics  serve  men  ill,  and  the  gods  no  better ; 
liiiw  they  mar  what  is  solid  in  earthly  bliss,  by 
HiiiraoMties    and   dissensions;   and  intercept  the 
span  of  azure  to  which  the  weary  and  the  sorrow- 
ful  would    look    up.     Exceptions,   nevertheless, 
tliere  are.     Matters  are  retained  in  many  of  the 
Di:tIogues  we  could  wish  to  have  been  dispensed 
with  ;  arguments  enlarged  that  would  have  borne 
compression  ;  and  declamations  reiterated  which 
force  from  us  the  unavoidable  CuiBono?    ''There 
are  nations,  it  is  reported,  which  aim  their  arrows 
and  javelins  at  the  sun  and  moon,  on  occasions  of 
eclipse  or  any  other  offence;  but  I  never  have 
heard  that  the  sun  and  moon  abated  their  course 
through  the  heavens  for  it,  or  looked  more  angrily 
when  they  issued  forth  again  to  shed  lisht  on  their 
aatagooists.     They  went  onward  all  the  while 


in  their  own  serenity  and  clearness,  through  unob- 
structed paths,  without  diminution  and  without  de- 
lay. It  was  only  the  little  world  below  that  was 
in  darkness."  Some  enthusiasts  might  even  apply 
this  image  to  Mr.  Lander's  continued  assaults  on 
Plato.  In  this  direction,  certainly,  he  abates  none 
of  his  old  animosities.  There  is  no  conversation 
more  enlarged  than  that  of  Diogenes  and  Plato ; 
and  never  flew  from  Tub  to  Porch  so  manyi  such 
glittering,  and  such  deadly  missiles,  in  rapid  and 
incessant  fire.  The  cynic  protests  himself  no 
weaver  of  fine  words;  no  dealer  in  the  plumes  of 
phraseology  ;  and  is  all  the  while  covering  .his 
stately  victim  with  copious  imaginative  (garlands, 
at  once  beauteous  and  most  deadly.  Never  did 
ragffed  beard  so  carry  it  against  pumiced  face  and 
perfumed  hair.  Mr.  Landor  swells  out  the  Sino- 
pdan,  till  the  Athenian  shrinks  into  nothing.  The 
ample,  pufied,  versi-colored,  cloudlike  vestiary  of 
Plato,  dwindles  to  a  ra^ ; — the  short,  strait,  thread- 
bare, chinky  cloak  of  Diogenes,  becomes  a  domi- 
nant and  imperial  vesture. 

Mr.  Landor,  in  short,  likes  a  practical,  better 
than  a  poetical  philosophy.  He  wants  positive, 
useful,  available  results.  The  difference  between 
such  reasoners  as  Plato  and  Bacon,  to  him,  is  the 
difierence  between  a' pliant  luxuriant  twig,  wav- 
ing backward  and  forward  on  the  summit  of  a 
tree;  and  a  sound,  stifi^,  well-seasoned  vvalking- 
stick,  with  a  ferule  that  sticks  as  far  as  is  needful 
into  the  ground,  and  makes  every  step  secure. 
He  thinks  that  philosophy  should  not  say  things  to 
make  people  stare  and  wonder  ;  but  things  to  with- 
hold them  thereafter  from  staring  and  wondering  ; 
— that  she  should  pave  the  streets  and  not  the 
clouds.  In  a  word,  he  puts  aside  all  the  commen- 
tary which  our  German  friends  have  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  been  making  upon  the  Greek  ; 
and  declares  that  he  recognizes  no  hir;her  aim  in  a 
philosopher  than  to  make  remote  things  tangible  ; 
common  things  extensively  useful ;  useful  things 
extensively  common  ;  and  to  leave  the  least  neces- 
sary for  the  last.  But  he  is  little  likely  to  force 
unanimity  on  this  point ;  and,  as  long  as  disagree- 
ment exists,  there  will  be  submission  to  the  genius 
of  Plato ;  and  a  veneration  which  will  not  subside 
at  even  Mr.  Lander's  eloquent  voice. 

** Grandiloquent  and  sonorous,  his  (Plato's)  lunpa 
seem  to  play  the  better  for  the  absence  of ,  the 
heart.  His  imagination  is  the  most  conspicuous. 
buoyed  up  by  swelling  billows  over  unsounded 
depths.  There  are  his  mild  thunders,  there  are 
his  glowing  clouds,  his  traversing  coruscations, 
and  his  shooting  stars.  More  of  true  wisdom, 
more  of  trustworthy  manliness,  more  of  prompti- 
tude and  power  to  keep  you  steady  and  strairrht- 
forward  on  the  perilous  road  of  life,  may  be  fouiui 
in  the  little  manual  of  Epictetus,  which  I  cm.ld 
write  in  the  palm  of  my  left  hand,  than  there  is  in 
all  the  rollinjT  and  redundant  volumes  of  this 
mighty  rhetorician,  which  you  may  begin  to  Iran- 
scribe  on  the  summit  of  the  great  pyramid,  carry 
down  over  the  Sphynx  at  the  bottom,  and  CQa> 
tinue  on  the  sands  half  way  to  Memphis." 

We  can  afford  but  a  few  lines  more  to  thisi 
revision  of  the  old  conversations.  The  notices  of 
Italian  life  and  manners  in  Leopold  and  President 
du  Paly,  receive  large  additions.  This  is  one  of 
those  dialogues  which  have  contributed  much  to* 
our  knowledge  of  the  beautiful  country  in  which 
Mr.  Landor  resided  many  years.  He  is  as  inti- 
mate with  it  as  a  native,  and  'loves  it  well ;  but 
not  a  fault  of  its  government  or  religion  escapes. 
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him ;  and,  Cosmopolite  as  he  is,  he  is  most  em- 
phaticallj,  on  these  subjects,  an  Englishman  also, 
lie  never  subserved  an  over-fear  or  an  over-admi- 
ration of  Napoleon.  He  will  not  suffer  French 
bullyings  in  Tahiti  or  in  Algeria  to  pass  unde- 
nounced or  underided.  And  whatever  praise  or 
blame  he  gives  in  this  direction,  is  ratified  with  the 
downright  echo  of  a  doubled-up  English  fist.  He 
has,  withal,  a  salutary  hatred  of  war :  he  would  be 
strong,  but  only  to  keep  down  that  foul  abuse,  and 
wicked  absurdity,  which  cry  havoc  against  the 
weakness  of  nations.  It  is  a  shrewd  remark  we 
find  thrown  out  in  one  of  these  passages,  that  thjs 
French  have  always  undervalued  the  English, 
since  the  English  conquered  and  rendered  them 
tributary  ;  and  that  the  Englishman  has  always 
looked  up  to  the  Frenchman,  since  he  threw  the 
Frenchman  down  and  tied  his  wrists  behind  him. 
Wo  are  glad  to  observe,  at  the  same  time,  that,  in 
moderation,  Mr.  Landor  can  *^  look  up"  too ;  and 
that  not  a  few  old  anti-Gallican  caprices  are  visible 
in  his  dialogues  no  longer.  It  is  triie  that,  when 
we  are  displeased  with  anything,  we  are  unable  to 
confine  the  displeasure  to  one  spot ;  and  are  apt  to 
dislike  everything  a  little  when  we  dislike  any- 
thing much ;  but,  even  in  relation  to  French  tra- 
gedy, Mr.  Landor  so  far  conquers  his  displeasure 
as  to  make  some  agreeable  admissions.  He  has 
found  in  it,  he  says,  (speaking  in  his  own  person,) 
some  of  the  finest  didactic  poetry  in  the  world ; 
**  peculiarly  adapted  both  to  direct  the  reason  and 
to  control  the  passions;'*  and  he  compares  their 
drama  to  a  well-lighted  saloon  of  graceful  elo- 
quence, "  where  the  sword-knot  is  appended  by 
the  hand  of  beauty,  and  where  the  snuff-box  is 
composed  of  such  brilliants  as,  after  a  peace  or 
treaty,  kings  bestow  on  diplomatists."  There  is 
also,  in  the  dialogue  of  Rousseau  and  Malesherbes — 
among  additions  worthy  of  the  exquisite  original 
— a  fine  piece  of  just  and  proud  eloquence  put  into 
the  month  of  the  Genevan;  to  the  effect  that, 
while  others  cling  to  a  city,  to  a  faction,  to  a 
family,  the  French  in  all  their  fortunes  cling  to 
France.  The  remarks  on  Montesquieu,  in  the 
same  insertion,  are  inimitable.  In  connexion  with 
it  we  may  name,  too,  several  happy  touches  in  the 
charming  conversation  of  Bossuet  and  the  Duchess 
of  Fontanges;  and  when  we  have  added,  of  the 
remaining  dialogues,  that  the  most  striking  and 
lar^e  insertions  will  be  found  in  those  of  Barrow 
and  Newton^  Landor  and  Visitors,  James  the  First 
and  Isaac  Casaubon,  and  of  Peterborough  and  Penn, 
(in  the  last  most  especially,)  we  may — first  quoting 
from  these  passages  a  few  disconnected  thoughts 
w^e  find  it  diflicult  to  pass — proceed  to  mention 
brieflv  the  New  Conversations. 

**  Your  former  conversation  has  made  me  think 
repeatedly  what  a  number  of  beautiful  words  there 
ure  of  which  we  never  think  of  estimating  the 
-«value  as  there  are  of  blessings.  How  carelessly, 
for  example,  do  we  (not  we,  but  people)  say,  *  I 
am  delighted  to  hear  from  you.*  No  other  lan- 
guage has  this  beautiful  expression,  which,  like 
some  of  the  most  lovely  flowers,  loses  its  charms 
for  want  of  close  inspection.  When  I  Consider 
the  deep  sense  of  these  very  simple  and^very  com- 
••mon  words,  I  seem  to  hear  a  voice  coming  from 
afar  through  the  air,  breathed  forth,  and  entrusted^ 
to  the  care  of  the  elements,  for  the  nature  of  my' 
sympathy.*' 

"The  arts  cannot  long  exist  without  the  advent  | 
of  freedom.    From  every  new  excavation  whence 
-a 'Statue  rises,  there  rises  simultaneously  a  bright  I 


vision  of  the  age  that  produced  it ;  a  atroog  ( 
to  bring  it  back  again ;  a  throbbing  love,  aa  uh 
flaming  regret,  a  resolute  despair,  beaattful  as 
hope  herself;  and  hope  comes  too  behind." 

"  How  refreshing,  how  delicioos,  is  a  draa?ht 
of  pure  home-drawn  English,  from  a  sprin?  a  little 
sheltered  and  shaded,  but  not  entangled  io  the 
path  to  it,  by  antiquity?" 

"It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  bear,  'He  he^ 
humor  rather  than  wit.'  Here  the  expresnon  m 
only  mean  pleasantry ;  for  whoever  has  bomor  hx^ 
wit ;  although  it  does  not  follow  that  whoever  hz^ 
wit  has  humor.  Humor  is  wit  appertainin?  ic 
character,  and  indulges  in  breadth  of  diuUe'v. 
rather  than  in  play  and  brilliancy  of  point.  Wtt 
vibrates  and  spirts ;  humor  springs  np  exuberantly 
as  from  a  fountain^  and  rons  on.  In  ConervTc 
you  wonder  what  he  wUl  say  next;  in  Addunn 
you  repose  on  what  is  said,  l&tening  with  asstif'?*! 
expectation  of  something  congenial  and  pertiDen<. 
The  French  have  little  humor,  because  they  haif 
little  character;  they  excel  all  nations  in  wit 
because  of  their  levity  and  sharpness.  The  per- 
sonages on  their  theatre  are  generic." 

"  We  not  only  owe  our  birth  to  women,  hot 
also  the  better  part  of  our  education  ;  and  if  v«* 
were- not  divided  after  their  first  lesson,  we  sboaM 
continue  to  live  in  a  widening  circle  of  brothers 
and  sisters  all  our  lives.  ARer  oor  infancy  and 
removal  from  home,  the  use  of  the  rod  is  the  prin- 
cipal thing  we  learn  of  our  alien  preceptors ;  and, 
catching  their  dictatorial  language,  we  soon  be^nn 
to  exercise  their  instrument  of  enforcing  it,  ami 
swing  it  right  and  left,  even  after  we  are  paraJnfii 
by  age,  and  until  Death *8  hand  strikes  it  out  of 
ours." 

<*  Shame  upon  historians  and  pedagogues  for 
exciting  the  worst  passions  of  youth  by  the  dis- 
play of  false  glories  !  If  your  religion  hath  aor 
truth  or  influence,  her  professors  will  extinguiih 
the  promontory  lights,  which  only  allure  to  break- 
ers. They  will  be  assiduous  in  teaching  the 
young  and  ardent  that  grreat  abilities  do  not  con- 
stitute great  men,  without  the  right  and  nnrrmit- 
ting  application  of  them  ;  and  that,  in  the  sight  of 
humanity  and  wisdom,  it  is  better  to  erect  one 
cottage  than  to  demolish  a  hundred  cities.  Dovo 
to  the  present  day  we  have  been  taught  little  elsf 
than  falsehood.  '  We  nave  beeiv  told  to  do  this 
thing  and  that :  we  have  been  told  we  sball  be 
punished  unless  we  do  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we 
are  shown  by  the  finger  that  prosperity  and  glory, 
and  the  esteem  of  all  about  us,  rest  upon  other  and 
very  different  foundations.  Now,  do  the  ears  or 
the  eyes  seduce  the  most  easily,  and  lead  the  moft 
directly  to  the  heart  ?  But  both  eyes  and  ears  are 
won  over,  and  alike  are  persuaded  to  corrupt  cs." 

The  conversations  which  have  not  before  bees 
collected,  are  in  number  forty-four ;  but  of  these, 
twenty  have  been  printed,  chiefly  in  periodjctJ 
publications.  The  remaining  twenty-four  are  »o» 
given  to  the  world  for  the  first  time.  Wc  eaa 
only  briefly  speak  of  them,  as  we  have  said;  hoi 
they  show,  in  undiminished  force  and  TiracitT. 
every  characteristic  of  Mr.  Landor^s  genias.  A  or 
writer  might  have  built,  upon  these  compositioes 
alone,  an  enduring  reputation.  The  same  beao- 
ties  and  the  same  faults  recur ;  but  the  latter  m 
diminished  intensity.  They  have  matter  as  vari- 
ous, and  character  as  opposite  and  en]iveotfifr>-' 
as  much  to  occupy  the  intellect  of  the  thoaghtfBl. 
and  as  much  to  satisfy  the  imagination  of  the 
lively.     They  form   an   after-course,  in  abeit, 
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"worthy  of  the  original  banquet : — spread  with  the 
same  solid  viands,  the  same  delicate  rarities,  and 
sparkling  wines ;  the  like  vases  of  burnished  gold 
on  the  board,  the  like  statues  of  anti(|ue  marble 
gracing  the  chamber ; — but  the  very  richness  of 
the  vases  showing  dark  to  imperfect  vision,  and 
the  pure  Greek  on  the  plinths  of  the  marble  not 
easy  to  common  appreciation. 

Four  of  these  new  dialogues  seem  to  us  to 
stand  out  preeminently  from  the  rest.  These  are 
JLudan  and  T^motheus,  Marvel  and  Parker,  Empe- 
ror of  China  and  his  Minister,  and  Melancthon  and 
Caioin^  In  these  the  dramatic  tone  is  as  perfect 
as  every  other  quality  in  the  composition ;  and  we 
may  doubt  if,  in  any  other  equal  portion  of  Mr. 
Landor's  writings,  there  will  be  found  so  much 
beauty  and  fitness,  so  much  point  and  gusto,  so 
much  condensation  and  strength.  We  have  heard 
his  friend  Southey  characterize  his  style,  as  uniting 
the  poignancy  of  Champagne  to  the  body  of  old 
English  October ;  and  nowhere,  assuredly,  but  in 
Bacon  or  in  Jeremy  Taylor,  do  we  find  prose- 
poetry  to  compare  with  his — ^in  weight  and  bril- 
liancy, or  in  wonderful  suggestiveness.  What 
Lttcian  says  of  Aristotle  in  the  latter  respect,  we 
may  apply  to  him.  Whenever  he  presents  to  his 
readers  one  full-blown  thought,  there  are  several 
buds  about  it  which  are  to  open  in  the  cool  of  ihe 
study.  He  makes  us  learn  even  more  than,  he 
teaches.  Without  hesitation  we  say  of  these  four 
dialoorues,  and  eminently  of  that  between  Marvel 
and  Parker,  that  they  contain  a  subtle  discrimina- 
tion of  character,  and  passages  of  feeling  and 
philosophy,  pathetic,  lofty,  and  profound,  which 
we  should  not  know  where  to  equal  in  any  living 
writer,  and  in  very  few  of  those  who  are  immortal. 

The  idea  of  the  Emperor  of  CMna  and  Ms  Min- 
ister is  not  taken  from  either  Montesquieu  or  Gold- 
smith. The  aim  is  different;  and  would  have 
delighted  the  author  of  Candide,  The  emperor 
has  heard  and  seen  so  much  evil  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  had  penetrated  into  his  dominions,  that  he 
conceives  an  idea  of  Christians  as  the  most  quar- 
relsome and  irreconcilable  of  all  men ;  and,  resolv- 
ing to  introduce  a  few  of  their  first-raie  zealots  to 
c>ow  divisions  and  animosities  among  the  Tartars, 
despatches  his  minister  to  Europe  for  that  purpose. 
But  the  vojrage  being  tedious,  Tsing-Ti,  uninflu- 
enced by  the  prejudices  of  his  master,  is  able  in  the 
course  of  it  to  make  himself  thoroughly  master  of 
the  Bible ;  and  when  he  lands  in  London,  resolves, 
by  way  of  being  in  the  fashion,  to  shape  his  con- 
duet  entirely  by  its  precepts.  He  fears,  indeed, 
that  he  cannot  go  the  whole  length  of  the  com- 
mandment to  cut  off  his  right  hand  if  it  offend  him  ; 
but  he  will  try  to  do  his  best.  With  what  success 
the  reader  may  here  perceive,  in  a  passage  written 
in  the  best  style  of  Voltaire. 

"  I  myself  did  not  aim  precipitately  at  this  per- 
fection, bot  in  order  to  be  well  received  in  the 
country.  I  greatly  wished  the  favor  of  a  blow  on 
the  riffht  cheek.  Unfortunately  I  got  several  on 
the  left  before  I  succeeded.  At  last  I  was  so 
happy  as  to  make  the  acquisition  of  a  most  hearty 
cuff  under  the  socket  of  the  right  eye,  giving  me 
all  those  vague  colors  which  we  Chinese  reduce 
into  regular  features,  or  into  strange  postures  of 
the  body,  by  means  of  glasses.  As  soon  as  I 
knew  positively  whether  my  head  was  remaining 
on  my  neck  or  not,  I  turned  my  left  cheek  for 
the  testimony  of  my  faith.  The  assailant  cursed 
me  and  kicked  roe ;  the  bystanders,  instead  of 
calling  me  Christian,  called  me  Turk  and  Ma- 


lay; and,  instead  of  humble  and  modest,  the 
most  impudent  dog  and  devil  they  had  ever  set 
eyes  upon.  I  fell  on  my  knees  and  praised  God, 
since  at  last  I  had  been  admitted  into  so  pure  and 
pious  a  country,  that  even  this  action  was  deemed 
arrogant  and  immodest." 

In  short,  poor  Tsing-Ti  finds  Christianity  to  be 
everywhere  known  and  confessed  as  so  excellent, 
undeniable,  and  divine  a  thing,  that  no  man  needs 
to  practise  it  at  ail .  Indeed ,  a  man  is  not  permitted 
at  once  to  be  a  Christian  and  to  call  himself  so. 
"He  may  take  what  division  he  likes;  he  may 
practise  the  ordinances  of  Christ  without  assuming 
the  name,  or  he  may  assume  the  name  on  condi- 
tion that  he  abstain  from  the  ordinances."  A 
series  of  remarkable  experiences,  as  wisely  as 
amusingly  detailed,  settles  this  conclusion  in  the 
minister's  mind,  and  he  returns  to  his  imperial 
master  to  lay  both  at  his  feet.  But  his  master 
cannot  credit  what  he  is  told.  He  is  especially 
incredulous  as  to  what  Tsing-Ti  tells  him  of  the 
ministers  of  Christianity.  He  is  sadly  afraid  that 
he  has  purposely  set  his  face  against  the  priests,  for 
no  better  reason  than  because  he  could  not  find  his 
favorite  Christianity  among  them.  The  minister 
nevertheless  sticks  to  his  point ;  and  continues  to 
astound  his  majesty  by  new  revelations  from  lus 
budget. 

*'T8iN0-Ti.  A  priest  of  the  first  order,  on 
which  it  is  not  incumbent  either  to  preach  or  sing, 
either  to  pray  or  curse,  receives  an  emolument 
of  which  the  amount  is  greater  than  the  consoli- 
dated pay  of  a  thousand  soldiers,  composing  the 
king's  body-guard. — Emperor.  Did  they  tell  thee 
this? — TsiNG-Ti.  They  did  .—Emperor.  And  dost 
thou  believe  it? — Tsing-Ti.  I  do. — Emperor. 
Then,  Tsing-ti,  thou  hast  belief  enough  for  both 
of  us." 

The  end  of  it  is,  the  emperor  and  the  minister 
are  fain  to  compound  their  differences  by  falling 
back  upon  a  hearty  agreement  of  admiration  for 
their  own  native  teacher,  Confucius.  Beautifully 
says  the  emperor,  and  wisely  as  beautifully  : 

*'  My  children  will  disdain  to  persecute  even  the 
persecutor,  but  will  blow  away  both  his  fury  and 
his  fraudulence.  The  philosopher  whom  my  house 
respects  and  venerdtes,  Kong-Fu-Tsi,  is  never 
misunderstood  by  the  attentive  student  of  his  doc- 
trines ;  there  is  no  contradiction  in  them,  no  exac- 
tion of  impossibilities,  nothing  above  our  nature, 
nothing  below  it.  The  most  vehement  of  his 
exhortations  is  to  industry  and  concord,  the  severebt 
of  his  denunciations  is  against  the  self-tormentor, 
vice.  He  entreats  us  to  give  justice  and  kindness  a 
fair  trial,  as  conductresses  to  happiness,  and  only 
to  abandon  them  when  they  play  us  false.  He 
assures  us  that  every  hour  of  our  existence  is  fa- 
vorable to  the  sowing  or  the  gathering  of  some 
fruit ;  and  that  sleep  and  repose  are  salutary  re- 
pasts, to  be  enjoyed  at  stated  times  and  not  to  be 
long  indulged  nor  frequently  repeated.  He  is  too 
honorable  to  hold  out  bribes,  too  gentle  to  hold 
out  threats ;  he  says  only,  *  satisfy  your  con- 
science; and  you  will  satisfy  your  God.'  But 
antecedently  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  conscience, 
he  takes  care  to  look  into  it  minutely,  to  see  that 
it  hangs  commodiously  and  lightly  on  the  breast, 
that  all  its  parts  be  sound,  and  all  its  contents  in 
order,  that  it  be  not  contracted  nor  covered  with 
cobwebs,  nor  crawled  over  with  centipedes  and 
tarantulas." 

The  dialogue  of  Melancthon  and  Calvin  follows, 
as  a  set-off  to  that  of  the  emperor  and  his  minister. 
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No  dispatable  sacred  doctrine  but  Lb  interpreted 
by  Meiancthon  in  favor  of  the  culprit.  '  Such  is 
man;  the  benevolent  judge  is  God.'  No  fierce 
invocation  by  Calvin  that  is  not  turned  to  charity 
and  peace.  Thus  may  that  weapon,  so  tremen- 
dous when,  in  the  hands  of  the  Frenchman,  wielded 
by  man  against  man — ^the  '*  arm  of  the  gos- 
pel '* — be  endowed  in  those  of  the  milder  German, 
like  the  fabled  spear  of  old  mythology,  with  the 
faculty  of  healing  the  saddest  wound  its  most  vio- 
lent wielder  can  inflict.  Such  is  the  lesson  taught 
ill  this  beautiful  dialogue. 

"  We  fancy,"  says  Meiancthon,  "  that  all  our 
inflictions  are  sent  us  directly 'and  immediately 
from  above :  sometimes  we  think  it  in  piety  and 
contrition,  but  oftener  in  moroseness  and  discon- 
tent. It  would,  however,  be  well  if  we  attempted 
lo  trace  the  causes  of  them.  We  should  probably 
/ind  their  origin  in  some  region  of  the  heart  which 
we  never  had  well  explored,  or  in  which  we  had 
secretly  deposited  our  worst  indulgences.  The 
clouds  that  intercept  the  heavens  from  ns,  come 
not  from  the  heavens,  out  from  the  earth." 

The  conversation  closes  thus.  In  the  idea  of 
the  profound  Novalis,  that  the  true  Shekinah  is 
man,  lay  the  thought  that  bad  possessed  Me- 
iancthon. 

'*  Melancthon.  Calvin !  I  beseech  you  do  you 
who  guide  and  govern  so  many,  do  you  (whatever 
others  may)  spare  your  brethren.  Doubtful  as  I 
am  of  lighter  texts,  blown  backward  and  forward 
at  the  opening  of  opposite  windows,  I  am  con- 
vinced and  certain  of  one  grand  immovable  verity. 
It  sounds  strange;  it  sounds  contradictory. — 
Calvin.  I  am  curious  to  hear  it.  Melancthon. 
Yuu  shall.  This  is  the  tenet.  There  is  nothing 
on  earth  divine  beside  humanity." 

In  a  section  of  Ludan  and  Timotheus  the  same 
subject  is  pursued.  Timotheus.  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  early  Christians,  goes  and  proposes  to 
his  cousin  Lucian,  that  they  should  lay  their  heads 
together  and  compose  "  a  merry  dialogue  on  the 
Priests  of  Isis."  But  the  Priests  of  Isis  had  been 
with  Lucian  just  before,  to  propose  a  merry  dia- 
logue on  the  new  sect  of  Christians.  And  between 
the  two  claimants  for  his  scourge,  stands  the  great 
Greek  satirist  and  philosopher ;  witty,  sarcastic, 
eloquent,  and  most  impartially  observant.  Though 
less  than  a  century  had  passed  since  the  death  of 
the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity,  the  thorny  and 
bitter  aloe  of  dissension  was  at  this  time  in  full 
flower,  on  the  steps  of  the  Christian  temples : — 
and  Lucian  has  no  mercy  for  those  who  have  tend- 
ed and  cherished  it.  He  is  not,  at  the  same  time, 
without  grave  errors  of  his  own,  in  the  direction 
of  doubt  and  infidelity ; — so  much  was  needful  to 
the  portrait ; — ^but  in  his  reverent  admiration  for 
the  character  of  Christ,  and  in  his  warnings  and 
denunciations  of  the  evil  that  will  result  from  every 
practical  denial  of  his  doctrines,  there  is  matter  of 
thought  and  agreement  for  all  Christian  minds. 
It  is  to  no  purpose  his  cousin  accuses  him  of  turn- 
ing into  ridicule  the  true  and  holy.  In  other 
words,  he  answers,  to  turn  myself  into  a  fool. 
'*  He  who  brings  ridicule  to  bear  against  trnth, 
finds  in  his  hand  a  blade  without  a  hilt.  The 
most  sparkling  and  pointed  flame  of  wit  flickers 
und  expires  against  the  incombustible  walls  of  her 
sanctuary."  It  is  in  vain  Timotheus  fortifies  him- 
self with  Plato :  Lucian,  without  more  ado,  under- 
takes to  demolish  Plato.  And,  with  whatever 
success  we  may  think  this  attempted,  the  peculiar- 
ity and  boldness  of  our  daring  Swift,  of  Samosata, 


IB  certainly  inimitably  caaght.  There  is  boiUdj 
too  high,  or  too  low  for  his  humor  and  eloqeeoee. 
into  the  thrice-anned  breasts  of  priests  and  phikns- 
phers,  of  conquerors,  statesmen,  and  grammaraiis, 
he  shoots  his  poisoned  arrows.  We  might  object 
to  a  want  of  occasional  verisimilitude  in  the  stvle . 
•—but  if,  beside  all  fair  allowance  of  lightness' ud 
buflbonery,  we  have  sentences  majestically  sedite 
as  those  of  Plato  himself;  a  gloomy  coocemrauuo 
and  grandeur  that  Tacitus  could  hardly  have  ex- 
celled ;  and  even  evidence,  here  and  there,  as 
though  the  low-born  lover  of  Aristophanes  bid 
been  loitering  half  his  life  in  the  Pscile  with  the 
Tragedians ; — it  is,  perhaps,  hardly  considerate  U) 
make  this  an  objection  !  Here  are  a  few  brief  ex- 
tracts, by  which  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself. 

'*  Timotheus.  Cousin  Lucian  !  cousin  Luexao ' 
the  name  of  Plato  will  be  durable  as  that  of  Stun- 
tris. — Lucian.  So  will  the  pebbles  and  bricb 
which  gangs  of  slaves  erected  into  a  pyramid.  I 
do  not  hold  Sesostris  in  much  higher  estimatiott 
than  those  quieter  lumps  of  matter.  They,  0 
Timotheus !  who  survive  the  wreck  of  ages,  are 
by  no  means,  as  a  body,  the  worthiest  of  our  adna- 
ration.  It  is  in  these  wrecks,  as  in  those  at  sea, 
the  best  things  are  not  always  saved.  Heocoopi 
and  empty  barrels  bob  up<in  the  surface,  under  t 
serene  ana  smiling  sky,  when  the  graven  or  depi?t- 
ed  images  of  the  gods  are  scattered  on  ioTi^jble 
rocks,  and  when  those  who  most  resembled  therr. 
in  knowledge  and  beneficence  are  devoured  by  culJ 
monsters  below." 

"  An  honest  man  may  fairly  scoflT  at  all  philceo- 
phies  and  religions  which  are  proud,  ambliioov 
intemperate,  and  contradictory.  It  is  the  bosinpst 
of  the  philosophical  to  seek  truth  :  it  is  the  ofLc*- 
of  the  religij>us  to  worship  her.  The  falselit»<H; 
that  the  tongue  commits  is  slight  in  companf"'- 
wiih  what  is  conceived  by  the  heart,  and  excci.t»*j 
by  the  whole  man,  throughout  life.  If,  professii.c 
love  and  charity  to  the  human  race  at  large,  \ 
quarrel  day  after  day  with  my  next  neighbor ;  if. 
professing  that  the  rich  can  never  see  Gi>d,  1  fp'«i 
in  the  luxuries  of  my  household  a  talent  roonthl} . 
if,  professing  to  place  so  much  confidence  in  1.5 
word,  that,  in  regard  to  worldly  weal,  I  need  t:k* 
no  care  for  to-morrow,  I  accumulate  stores  etn. 
beyond  what  would  be  necessary,  though  I  qui*' 
distrusted  both  his  providence  and  his  veracity ;  if, 
professing  that  *  he  who  giveth  to  the  poor  lend- 
eth  to  the  Ijord,'  I  question  the  Lord's  sccurit}, 
and  haggle  with  him  about  the  amount  of  the  loafl ; 
if,  professing  that  I  am  their  steward,  I  keep  n)n<> 
ty-nine  parts  in  the  hundred  as  the  emolument  of 
my  stewardship  ; — how,  when  God  hales  liais  ac^' 
punishes  defrauders,  shall  I,  and  other  such  tfaien. 
and  hypocrites,  fare  hereafter?*' 

"  Scarcely  ever  has  there  been  a  politician,  is 
any  free  state,  without  much  falsehood  and  H  - 
plicity.  I  have  named  the  most  illustrious  exce;^ 
tions.  Slender  and  irregular  lines  of  a  daikrr 
color  run  along  the  bright  blade  that  decides  \U 
fate  of  nations,*  and  may  indeed  be  necessarr  to 
the  perfection  of  its  temper.  'Vhe  great  naniti 
has  usually  his  darker  lines  of  character,  necessarj 
(it  may  be)  to  constitute  his  greatness.  No  t«o 
men  possess  the  same  quantity  of  the  same  rinurs 
if  they  have  many  or  much.  We  want  aoatf  ^ 
which  do  not  far  outstep  us,  and  which  ve  dut 
follow  with  the  hope  of  reaching ;  we  want  (rthers 
to  elevate,  and  others  to  defend  us.  The  or^rof 
things  would  be  less  beautiful  without  this  vahetr 
Without  the  ebb  and  flow  of  our  paastoot.  bit 
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I^uided  and  moderated  by  a  beneficent  light  above, 
the  ocean  of  life  would  stagnate ;  and  zeal,  devo- 
tion, eloquence,  would  become  dead  carcases,  col- 
lapsing and  wasting  on  unprofitable  sands.  The 
vices  of  some  men  cause  the  virtues  of  others,  as 
corruption  is  the  parent  of  fertility." 

'*  On  words,  on  quibbles,  if  you  please  to  call  dis- 
tinctions so,  rest  the  axis  of  the  intellectual  world. 
A  winged  word  hath  stuck  ineradicably  in  a  million 
hearts,  and  envenomed  every  hour  throughout 
their  hard  pulsation.  On  a  winged  word  hath 
hang  the  destiny  of  nations.  On  a  winged  word 
hath  human  wisdom  been  willing  to  cast  the  im- 
mortal soul,  and  to  leave  it  dependent  for  all  its 
future  happiness.  It  is  because  a  word  is  unsus- 
ceptible of  explanation,  or  because  they  who  em- 
ployed it  were  impatient  of  any,  that  enormous 
evils  have  prevailed,  not  only  against  our  common 
sense,  but  against  our  common  humanity." 

*'  A  great  poet  in  the  hours  of  his  idleness  may 
indulge  in  allegory  ;  but  the  highest  poetical  char- 
acter will  never  rest  on  so  unsubstantial  a  founda- 
tion. The  poet  must  take  man  from  God's  hands, 
must  look  into  every  fibre  of  his  heart  and  brain, 
must  be  able  to  take  the  mairnificent  work  to 
pieces,  and  to  reconstruct  it.  When  this  labor  is 
completed,  let  him  throw  himself  composedly  on 
the  earth,  and  care  little  how  many  of  its  epheme- 
ral insects  creep  over  him." 

''While  I  aamired,  with  a  species  of  awe  such 
as  not  Homer  himself  ever  impressed  me  with,  the 
majesty  and  sanctimony  of  Livy,  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  learned  Romans  that  in  the  structure  of 
his  sentences  he  is  often  inharmonious,  and  some- 
times uncouth.  I  can  imagine  such  uncouthness 
in  the  goddess  of  battles,  confident  of  power  and 
victory,  when  part  of  her  hair  is  waving  round  the 
helmet,  loosened  by  the  rapidity  of  her  descent,  or 
the  vibration  of  her  spear." 

We  must  take  the  same  course  with  Marvel  and 
Parker,  The  reader  will  have  to  judge  of  the 
house,  by  a  brick  or  two  taken  from  its  walls. 
The  character  and  position  of  the  speakers — ^the 
wit  and  the  church  di^itary — are  the  same  as  in 
the  Greek  dialogue ;  but  the  objects  of  discussion 
have  chanered  with  the  lapse  of  ages.  The  talk  is 
here  of  Milton,  and  of  the  danger  and  darkness 
that  encompass  him ;  of  the  great  deeds  and 
thouphts  that  have  just  been  replaced  in  England 
by  trickery  and  falsehood  ;  of  the  transitory  glories 
oir  worldly  power,  and  of  the  eternal  claims  of 
genius.  They  who  know  anything  of  the  writings 
of  Marvel,  the  delightful  wit  and  incorruptible 
patriot,  will  know  what  he  himself  said  of  an  acci- 
dental meetin|f  with  Parker,  at  the  house  of  Mil- 
ton, in  Burnhill  Row ;  and  how  they  afterwards 
walked  and  wandered  up  and  down  Moor-Fields, 
"  astrologizing  upon  the  duration  of  his  majesty's 
government."  They  will  remember,  too,  that 
Marvel  accuses  theoishop  of  ''frequenting  John 
Milton's  incessantly ;"  of  inhumanely  and  inhos- 
pitably insulting  over  his  old  age ;  and  of  being  no 
lietter  than  a  Judas,  that  crept  into  all  companies, 
to  jeer,  trepan,  .and  betray  them.  Upon  this 
foundation  the  dialogue  is  built ;  and  we  think  .it 
Mr.  Lander's  masterpiece.  It  has,  in  greatest 
abundance,  the  greatest  qualities  of  his  writing ; 
and  is  more  consistently  sustained,  at  a  higher 
level,  and  with  fewer  drawbacks,  than  perhaps 
any  other  of  all  these  Imaginary  Conversations, 
What  extracts  we  are  able  to  give,  may  not  per- 
jectly  show  this ;  but  we  do  not  doubt  that  they 
will  make  the  reader  anxious  to  endeavor  to  ascer- 
tain it  for  himself. 
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*'  Parker.  Both  Mr.  Shakspeare  and  Mr.  Mil- 
ton have  considerable  merit  in  their  respective 
ways ;  but  both  surely  are  unequal.  Is  it  not  so, 
Mr.  Marvel? — Marvel.  Under  the  hii^hest  of 
their  iomieasurable  Alps,  all  is  not  valley  and 
verdure :  in  some  places  there  are  frothy  cataracts, 
there  are  the  fruitless  beds  of  noisy  torrents,  and 
there  are  dull  and  hollow  glaciers.  He  must  be  a 
bad  writer,  or  however  a  very  indifferent  one,  in 
whom  there  are  no  inequalities.  The  plants  of 
such  table-land  are  diminutive,  and  never  worth 
gathering.  What  would  you  think  of  a  man's 
eyes  to  which  all  things  appear  of  the  same  mag- 
nitude and  of  the  same  elevation?  You  must 
think  nearly  so  of  a  writer  who  makes  as  much  of 
small  things  as  of  great.  The  vigorous  mind  has 
mountains  to  climb  and  valleys  to  repose  in.  Is 
there  any  sea  without  iis  shoals  ?  On  that  which 
the  poet  navigates,  he  rises  intrepidly  as  the  w^ves 
rise  round  him,  and  sits  composedly  as  they  sub- 
side." 

"  I  have  often  been  amused  at  thinking  in  what 
estimation  the  greatest  of  mankind  were  holden  by 
their  contemporaries.  Not  even  the  most  saga- 
cious and  pnident  one  could  discover  much  of 
them,  or  could  prognosticate  their  future  course  in 
the  infinity  of  space !  Men  like  ourselves  are  ^x- 
mitted  to  stand  near,  and  indeed  in  the  very  pres- 
ence of  Milton.  What  do  they  see  ?  Dark  clothes, 
grey  hair,  and  sightless  eyes.  Other  men  have 
better  things :  other  men,  therefore,  are  nobler. 
The  stars  themselves  are  only  bright  by  distance : 
go  close,  and  all  is  earthy.  But  vapors  illuminate 
these.  From  the  breath  and  from  the  countenance 
of  God  comes  light  on  worlds  l&igher  than  they : 
worlds  to  which  he  has  given  the  forms  and  names 
of  Shakspeare  and  of  Milton." 

"Who,  whether  amon^  the  graver  or  less 
grave,  is  just  to  woman  ?  There  may  be  moments 
when  the  oeloved  tells  us,  and  tells  us  truly,  that 
we  are  dearer  to  her  than  life.  Is  not  this  enough? 
— ^Is  it  not  above  all  merit  1  Yet,  if  ever  the  ardor 
of  her  enthusiasm  subsides — if  her  love  ever  loses, 
later  in  the  day,  the  spirit  and  vivacity  of  its  early 
dawn — if  between  the  sigh  and  the  blush  an  inter- 
val is  perceptible — if  the  arm  mistakes  the  chair 
for  the  shoulder — what  an  outcry  is  there ! — what 
a  proclamation  of  her  injustice  and  her  incon- 
stancy!— what  an  alternation  of  shrinking  and 
spuming  at  the  coldness  of  her  heart !  Do  we  ask 
within  if  our.  own  has  retained  all  its  ancient 
loyalty,  all  its  own  warmth,  and  all  that  was 
poured  into  it  ?  Often  the  true  lover  has  little  of 
true  love  compared  with  what  he  has  undeservedly 
received  and  unreasonably  exacts." 

"  But  let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  marriage 
is  the  metempsychosis  of  women ;  that  it  turns 
them  into  different  creatures  from  what  they  were 
before.  Liveliness  in  the  ,girl  may  have  been 
mistaken  for  good  temper ;  the  little  pervicacity 
which  at  first  is  attractively  provoking,  at  last  pro- 
vokes without  its  attractiveness;  negligence  of 
order  and  propriety,  of  duties  and  civilities,  lopg 
endured,  often  deprecated,  ceases  to  be  tolerable^ 
when  children  grow  up  and  are  in  danger  of  fol- 
lowing the  example.  It  often  happens,  that  if  a 
man  unhappy  in  the  married  state  were  to  disclose 
the  manifold  causes  of  his  uneasiness,  the^  would 
be  found,  by  those  who  were  beyond  their  influ- 
ence, to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  rather  to  excite 
derision  than  sympathy.  The  waters  of  bitterness 
do  not  fall  on  his  head  in  a  cataract,  but  through  a 
colander — one,  however,  likes  the  vases  of  the 
Danaides,  perforated  only  for  replenishment.    We 
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know  scarcely  the  vestibule  of  a  house  of  which  we 
fancy  we  have  penetrated  into  a]l  the  corners.  We 
know  not  how  grievously  a  man  may  have  suf- 
fered, long  before  the  calumnies  of  the  world  befel 
him,  as  he  reluctantly  lefl  his  house-door.  There 
are  women  from  whom  incessant  tears  of  anger 
swell  forth  at  imaginary  wrongs ;  but  of  contrition 
for  their  own  delinquencies,  not  one." 

"  Marvel.  We  are  captivated  by  no  charms 
of  description  in  the  histories  of  Guicciardini  or 
MachiavelU ;  we  are  detained  by  no  peculiarities 
of  character ;  we  hear  a  clamorous  scuffle  in  the 
street,  and  we  close  the  door.  How  different  the 
historians  of  antiquity!  We  read  Sallust,  and 
always  are  incited  by  the  desire  of  reading  on, 
although  we  are  surrounded  by  conspirators  and 
barbarians ;  we  read  Livy,  until  we  imagine  we 
are  standing  in  an  august  pantheon  covered  with 
altars  and  standards,  over  which  are  the  four  fatal 
letters*  that  spell-bound  all  mankind.  We  step 
forth  again  among  the  modern  Italians ;  here  we 
find  plenty  of  rogues,  plenty  of  receipts  for  making 
more ;  and  little  else.  In  the  best  passages  we 
come  upon  a  crowd  of  dark  reflections,  which 
scarcely  a  glinmier  of  glory  pierces  through  ;  and 
we  stare  at  the  tenuity  of  the  spectres,  but  never 
at  their  altitude.  Give  me  the  poetical  mind,  the 
mind  poetical  in  all  things ;  give  me  the  poetical 
heart,  the  heart  of  hope  and  confidence,  that  beats 
the  more  strongly  ana  resolutely  under  the  good 
thrown  down,  and  raises  up  fabric  afVer  fabric  on 
the  same  foundation. — Parker.  At  your  time  of 
life,  Mr.  Marvel? — Marvel.  At  mine,  my  lord 
bishop  !  I  have  lived  with  Milton,  Such  creative 
and  redeeming  spirits  are  like  kindly  and  renovat- 
ing Nature.  Volcano  comes  afler  volcano,  yet 
covereth  she  with  herbage  and  foliage,  with  vine 
and  olive,  and  with  whatever  else  refreshes  and 
gladdens  her,  the  Earth  that  has  been  gasping 
under  the  exhaustion  of  her  throes." 

"  Little  men  in  lofly  places,  who  throw  long 
shadows,  because  our  sun  is  setting." — {MarveTs 
definition  of  the  statesmen  of  his  time.) 

"  I  have  usually  found,  that  those  who  make 
faults  of  foibles,  and  crimes  of  faults,  have  within 
themselves  an  impulse  toward  worse;  and  give 
ready  way  to  such  impulse  whenever  they  can, 
secretly  or  safely.  There  is  a  gravity  which  is  not 
austere  nor  captious,  which  belongs  not  to  melan- 
choly, nor  dwells  in  contraction  of  heart,  but  anses 
from  tenderness  and  hangs  upon  reflection." 

'*  Usually  men,  in  distributing  fame,  do  as  old 
maids  and  old  misers  do ;  they  give  everything  to 
those  who  want  nothing.  In  literature,  often  a 
man's  solitude,  and  oftener  his  magnitude,  disin- 
clines us  from  helping  him  if  we  find  him  down. 
We  are  fonder  of  warming  our  hands  at  a  fire 
already  in  a  blaze  than  of  blowing  one." 

<^I  know  that  Milton,  and  every  other  great 
poet,  must  be  religious;  for  there  is  nothing  so 
godlike  as  a  love  of  order,  with  a  power  of  bring- 
ing great  things  into  it." 

"Parker.  When  I  ride  or  walk,  I  never  cany 
loose  money  about  me,  lest,  through  an  inconsid- 
erate benevolence,  I  be  tempted  in  some  such 
manner  to  misapply  it.  To  be  robbed,  would  give 
me  as  little  or  less  concern. — Marvel.  A  man's 
self  is  often  his  worst  robber.  He  steals  from  his 
own  bosom  and  heart  what  God  has  there  depos- 
ited, and  he  hides  it  out  of  his  way,  as  dogs  and 
Saxes  do  with  bones.    But  the  robberies  we  com- 
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mit  on  the  body  of  our  superfluities,  and  store  op 
in  vacant  places,  in  places  of  poverty  and  sonov, 
these,  whether  in  the  dark  or  in  the  daylight,  lave 
us  neither  in  nakedness  nor  in  fear,  are  marked  by 
no  burning-iron  of  conscience,  are  followed  by  xa 
scourge  of  reproach ;  they  never  deflower  pmsper- 
ity,  they  never  distemper  sleep." 

'<  I  do  not  like  to  hear  a  man  cry  oat  with  pab: 
but  I  would  rather  hear  one  than  twenty.  Sorrow 
is  the  growth  of  all  seasons ;  we  bad  much,  hou- 
ever,  to  relieve  it.  Never  did  our  England,  &inre 
she  first  emerged  from  the  ocean,  rise  so  high 
above  surrounding  nations.  The  rivalry  of  Hol- 
land, the  pride  of  Spain,  the  insolence  of  Fnoop, 
were  thrust  back  by  one  finger  each ;  yet  thc»e 
countries  were  then  more  powerful  than  ihey  htd 
ever  been.  The  sword  of  Cromwell  was  preceded 
by  the  mace  of  Milton — ^by  that  mace  which,  wben 
Oliver  had  rendered  his  account,  opened  to  our 
contemplation  the  garden-gate  of  Paradise.  Aid 
there  were  some  around  not  unworthy  tu  enter  wnii 
him.  In  the  compass  of  sixteen  centuries,  joi 
will  not  number  on  the  whole  earth  so  many  «»« 
and  admirable  men  as  you  could  have  found  onited 
in  that  single  ^day,  when  England  showed  her  tree 
magnitude,  and  solved  the  question,  'Which  isnaui, 
one  or  a  million  f  There  were  giants  in  thoie 
days;  but  giants  who  feared  God,  and  not  «bo 
fought  against  him." — {Marvel  describing  tii da^ 
of  the  English  Commonwealth,) 

*'  Parker.  Our  children  may  expect  from  Lord 
Clarendon  a  fair  account  of  the  prime  movers  m 
the  late  disturbances. — Marvel.  He  knew  ba 
one  party,  and  saw  it  only  in  its  gala  suit.  He 
despises  those  whom  he  left  on  the  old  litter; 
and  he  fancies  all  who  have  nqt  risen  want  the 
ability  to  rise.  No  doubt  he  will  speak  unfaTon- 
bly  of  those  whom  I  most  esteem :  be  it  so  -  if 
their  lives  and  writings  do  not  controvert  him,  tber 
are  unworthy  of  my  defence.  Were  I  upon  tenw 
of  intimacy  with  him,  I  would  render  him  a  ser- 
vice, by  sending  him  the  best  translations,  froia 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  of  maxims  left  us  by  the 
wisest  men  ;  maxims  which  my  friends  held  longer 
than  their  fortunes,  and  dearer  than  their  lives. 
And  are  the  vapors  of  such  quagmires  as  ClareD- 
don  to  overcast  the  luminaries  of  mankind !  Shoald 
a  Hyde  Hf\  up,  I  will  not  say  his  hand,  I  will  oot 
say  his  voice,  should  he  lift  up  his  eyes,  against  t 
Milton? — Parker.  Mr.  Milton  would  have  beI)^ 
filed  the  world  much  more  by  coming  into  its  liii'c 
humors,  and  by  complying  with  it  cheerfullj.- 
Marvel.  As  the  needle  turns  away  from  the 
rising  sun,  from  the  meridian,  from  the  occideou!. 
from  regions  of  fragrancy  and  gold  and  gtms,  toil 
moves  with  unerring  impulse  to  the  frosts  and  ins- 
erts of  the  north,  so  Milton  and  some  few  other;, 
in  politics,  philosophy,  and  religion,  walk  throo^h 
the  busy  multitude,  wave  aside  the  imponuuie 
trader,  and,  after  a  momentary  oscillation  from  ex- 
ternal agency,  are  found  in  the  twilight  aodio  tt« 
storm,  pointing  with  certain  index  to  the  pole-sui 
of  immutable  truth." 

**  Parker.  We  are  aU  of  us  dust  and  ashes  — 
Marvel.  True,  my  lord !  but  in  some  we  recti£- 
nize  the  dust  of  gold  and  the  ashes  of  the  phciux : 
in  others  the  dust  of  the  gateway  and  the  ashes  of 
turf  and  stubble.  With  the  greatest  rulers  opoo 
earth,  head  and  crown  drop  together,  aod  at 
overlooked.  It  Is  true,  we  read  of  them  in  bistoiy ; 
but  we  also  read  in  history  of  crocodiles  sod 
hyaenas.  With  great  writers,  whether  in  pi«tiy 
or  prose,  what  falls  away  is  scarcely  moit  o 
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other  than  a  Yestare.  The  fe&tuTes  of  the  man  are 
imprinted  on  hie  works ;  *and  more  lamps  bum 
over  them,  and  more  relii;ioasly,  than  are  lighted 
in  temples  or  charches.  Milton,  and  men  like  him, 
bring  their  own  incense,  kindle  it  with  their  own 
fire,  and  leave  it  unconsumed  and  nnoonsumable ; 
and  their  music,  by  day  and  by  night,  swells  along 
a  vault  commensurate  with  the  vault  of  heaven. — 
Parkkr.  Mr.  Marvel,  I  am  admiring  the  extreme- 
ly fine  lace  of  your  cravat." 

"  Parker.  Let  us  piously  hope,  Mr.  Marvel, 
that  God,  in  his  good  time,  may  turn  Mr.  Milton 
from  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  incline  his  heart 
to  repentance,  and  that  so,  he  may  finally  be  pre- 
pared for  death. — Marvel.  The  wicked  can  never 
be  prepared  for  it,  the  good  always  are.  What  is 
the  preparation  which  so  many  ruffled  wrists  point 
out  ?  To  gabble  over  prayer  and  praise,  and  con- 
fession and  contrition.  My  lord  !  Heaven  is  not 
to  be  won  by  short  hard  work  at  the  last,  as  some 
of  us  take  a  degree  at  the  university,  after  much 
irregularity  and  negligence.  I  prefer  a  steady 
pace  from  the  outset  to  the  end,  coming  in  cool, 
and  dismounting  quietly.  Instead  of  which,  I 
have  known  many  old  playfellows  of  the  devil 
spring  up  suddenly  from  their  beds,  and  strike  at 
him  treacherously;  while  he,  without  a  cuff, 
laughed  and  made  grimaces  in  the  corner  of  the 
room." 

"  I  am  confident  that  Milton  is  heedless  of  how 
little  weight  he  is  held  by  those  who  arc  of  none  ; 
and  that  he  never  looks  toward  those  somewhat 
more  eminent,  between  whom  and  himself  there 
have  crept  the  waters  of  oblivion.  As  the  pearl 
ripens  in  the  obscurity  of  its  shell,  so  ripens  in  the 
tomb  all  the  fame  that  is  truly  precious.  In  fiime 
he  will  be  happier  than  in  friendship.  Were  it 
possible  that  one  among  the  faithful  of  the  angels 
coald  have  suflfered  wounds  and  dissolution  in  his 
conflict  with  the  false,  I  should  scarcely  feel 
greater  awe  at  discovering  on  some  bleak  moan- 
tain  the  bones  of  this  oar  mighty  defender,  once 
shining  in  celestial  panoply,  once  glowing  at  the 
trampet-blast  of  Grod,  but  not  proof  against  the 
desperate  and  the  damned,  than  1  have  felt  at  en- 
tering the  humble  abode  of  Milton,  whose  spirit 
already  reaches  heaven,  yet  whose  corporeal  frame 
hath  no  quiet  or  safe  resting-place  here  below. 
And  shall  not  I,  who  loved  him  early,  have  the 
lonely  and  sad  privilege  to  love  him  still  I  or  shall 
fidelity  to  power  be  a  virtue,  and  fidelity  to  tribu- 
lation an  offence  T" 

*'  Parker.  The  nation  in  general  thanks  him 
little  for  what  he  has  been  doing. -^Marvel.  Men 
who  have  been  unsparing  of  their  wisdom,  like 
ladies  who  have  been  nn frugal  of  their  favors,  are 
abandoned  by  those  who  owe  most  to  them,  and 
hated  or  slighted  by  the  rest.  I  wish  beauty  in  her 
lost  estate  had  consolations  like  genius. — Parker. 
Fie,  fie,  Mr.  Marvel !  Consolations  for  frailty ! — 
Marvel.  What  wants  them  more  ?  The  reed  is 
cut  down,  and  seldom  does  the  sickle  wound  the 
hand  that  cuts  it.  There  it  lies,  trampled  on, 
withered,  and  soon  to  be  blown  away." 

We  cannot  leave  Mr.  Landor  at  a  more  auspi- 
cionstime  than  when  these  lofty  strains  of  wisdom 
and  humanity  are  lingering  around  us.  The 
author  and  outpourer  of  such,  stands  apart  from 
ordinary  writera^  and  will  be  known,  esteemed,  and 
listened  to,  when  all  the  rubbish  of  light  and  fash- 
ionable reading,  which  has  so  chocked  up  oar  gen- 
eration, shall  have  passed  away.  He  has  himself 
somewhere  finely  said,  that  the  voice  comes  deep- 


est from  the  sepulchre,  and  a  great  name  has  its 
root  in  the  dead  body.  He  is  doubtless,  for  him- 
self, well  content  to  obey  that  law.  But  this  col- 
lection of  his  writings  has  reminded  us  for  our  own 
part,  not  to  wait  until  **  deaf  the  praised  ear,  and 
mute  the  tuneful  tongue."  Others,  let  us  hope, 
will  follow  our  example.  And  thus,  while  Mr. 
Landor  yet  lives,  he  may  hear  what  is  violent  and 
brief  in  his  writings  forgiven — what  is  wise,  tran- 
quil, and  continuous,  gratefully  accepted — and  may 
know  that  he  has  not  vainly  striven  for  those  high 
rewards  which  he  has  so  frequently  and  fully  chal- 
lenged. **  Fame,  they  tell  you,  is  air ;  but  without 
air  there  is  no  life  for  any — without  fame  there  is 
none  for  the  best." 


From  th«  Tribant. 
A  SONG  OF  SPRING. 
BT  A  CONVICT  IN  A  STATS  PRISON. 

The  Spring !  the  Spring !  I  love  its  breath, 

Sweeping  over  each  hill  and  plain ; 
The  rigid  trees  revive  from  death ; 
The  warblers  sing  again : 

On  the  bending  bough 
They  twitter  now, 
Or  repair  the  broken  nest ; 
From  Southern  lands 
They  flock  in  bands. 
And  spread  from  East  to  West. 

The  Spring,  O  how  I  lovelhe  Spring ! 

To  drink  its  pure  fresh  air ; 
And  fain  would  I  some  tribute  bring, 
For  all  the  sweets  I  share : 
No  hand  can  trace 
With  equal  grace, 
That  bursting  bud  or  flower ; 
None  else  but  He 
That  nurtured  me. 
Can  wield  such  potent  power. 

The  pale  cheek'd  sons  of  Cities  hail 
The  brilliant  bloom  of  Spring ; 
The  boatmen  spread  the  long  furlM  sail ; 
The  rustic  plowmen  sing : 
The  bee  prepares 
For  Summer's  cares, 
And  trims  her  wings  for  flight ; 
And  countless  swarms 
Of  thousand  forms, 
Proclaim  their  Maker's  might. 

Shall  Man  remain  a  senseless  clod. 

While  all  creation  smiles  in  Spring! 
While  all  that  breathes  looks  up  to  God, 

The  Life,  the  Source  of  ev'ry thing  f        , 
Each  trembling  star 
Speaks  from  afar, 
And  nightly  anthems  raise ; 
While  Sun  and  Moon 
At  night  and  noon, 
Lead  on  the  theme  of  praise. 
AprU  1st,  1846.  M.  T.  T. 
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THE   STOKT  OF  LADY  0£ANOE. 


From  Chamben'  JoumaL 
THE   STORY   OP   LADY   GRANGE. 

The  person  oalltid,  by  the  courtesy  of  Scotlaod, 
Lady  Grange,  was  thp  wife  of  the  Honorable 
James  Erskine,  a  judge  of  the  court  of  sessions, 
younger  brother  of  that  Eari  of  Mar  who  headed 
an  insurrection  against  the  house  of  Brunswick  in 
1715.  Lord  Grange,  as  this  judge  was  designated, 
passed  through  life  as  a  leader  in  the  whig  or 
Presbyterian  party  in  his  native  country,  and  as 
one  profesMng  high  evangelical  principles;  and 
probably  he  would  not  now  have  been  remembered 
for  either  good  or  evil,  if  he  had  not  acted  an  ex- 
traordinary part  towards  his  wife.  The  history 
of  that  laay  gives  us  a  curious  idea  of  the  state  of 
manners  in  Scotland  in  the  early  part  of  last  cen- 
tury. 

We  are  prepared  fur  something  tragic  by  the 
parentage  of  Lady  Grange.  In  Edinburgh,  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1689, 
the  president  of  the  court  of  session  was  walking 
quietly  home  from  church,  when  a  pistol-shot,  fired 
close  behind  him,  brought  him  to  the  ground  a 
corpse.  Amongst  the  crowd  who  gathered  round 
the  spot  stood  a  gloomy-looking  man,  who,  when 
he  heard  that  the  venerable  judge  had  died  instant- 
ly, remarked  that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  do 
things  by  halves.  This  man,  who  had  been  led  to 
commit  the  murder  in  revenge  for  an  award  of  the 
president,  commanding  him  to  make  .provision  for 
his  wife  and  family,  and  who  expiated  his  crime 
with  his  life,  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Erskine,  born 
Rachel  Chiesly.  In  the  present  comparatively  en- 
lightened age,  we  c^  understand  how  there  might 
be  a  predisposition  to  insanity  in  such  a  family,  apt 
to  show  itself  at  ordinary  moments  in  incontrollable 
bad  temper,  and  occasionally  in  wild  and  lamenta- 
ble acts.  But  in  those  days  such  considerations 
did  not  occur. 

•  Lord  and  Lady  Grange  had  been  married  up- 
wards of  twenty  years,  and  had  had  several  chil- 
dren, when,  in  1730,  a  separation  was  determined 
on  between  them.  It  is  usually  difficult  in  such 
cases  to  say  in  what  degree  the  parties  are  respect- 
ively blamable ;  how  far  there  have  been  positive 
faults  on  one  side,  and  want  of  forbearance  on  the 
other,  and  so  forth.  If  we  were  to  believe  the  lady 
in  this  instance,  there  had  been  love  and  peace  for 
twenty  years,  when  at  length  Lord  Grange  took  a 
sudden  dislike  to  his  wife,  and  would  no  longer 
live  with  her.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of 
having  suffered  long  from  her  **  unsubduable  rage 
and  madness,''  and  of  having  failed  in  all  his  efforts 
to  bring  her  to  a  reasonable  conduct.  There  is  too 
much  reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  statement  is 
in  the  main  true ;  although,  were  it  more  so,  it 
would  still  leave  Lord  Grange  unjustifiable  in  the 
measures  which  he  took  with  respect  to  his  wife. 
It  is  traditionally  stated  that,  in  their  unhlbpy 
quarrels,  the  lady  did  not  scruple  to  remind  her 
husband  whose  daughter  she  was— thus  hinting  at 
what  she  was  capaUe  of  doing  if  she  thought  her- 
self deeply  aggrieved.  However  all  this  might  be, 
in  the  year  1730,  a  separation  was  agreed  to,  (with 
great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  lady,)  his  lord- 
ship agreeing  to  give  her  a  hundred  a-year  for  her 
maintenance,  so  long  as  she  should  continue  to  live 
apart  from  him. 

Afler  spending  some  months  in  the  country. 
Lady  Grange  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  took  a 
lodging  near  her  husband's  house,  for  the  purpose, 
as  she  tells  us,  of  endeavoring  to  induce  hvn  to 


tfcke  her  back,  and  that  she  might  oocaskmally  am 
her  children.  According  to  Lord  Grange,  she  be- 
gan to  torment  him  by  following  him  and  the  cbil- 
dren  on  the  street  ^'  in  a  scandaloua  aod  shamefui 
manner,"  and  coming  to  his  house  aod  calliag  re 
proaches  to  him  through  the  windows,*  eapeciallT 
when  there  was  company  with  him.  He  thiw 
writes — ^'^  In  his  house,  at  the  bottom  of  Niddry's 
Wynd,  where  there  is  a  court  through  which  ooe 
enters  the  house,  one  time  among  oUiers,  wheo  a 
was  full  of  chairs,  chair-men  and  footoieo,  who  mt- 
tended  the  company  that  were  with  himself,  or  his 
sister  Lady  Jane  Pateraoo,  then  keeping  boose 
together,  she  came  intQ  this  court,  and  among  thai 
mob  shamelessly  cried  up  to  the  windows  injonou 
reproaches,  and  would  not  go  away,  though  «► 
treated,  till,  hearing  the  late  Lord  Lovat'a  Toice. 

who  was  visiting  Mr.  £ ,  and  seeing  two  of  hm 

servants  among  the  other  footmen, '  Oh,'  said  sbe* 
*  is  your  master  here !'  and  instantly  ran  ofiT.^^  lie 
speaks  of  her  having  attacked  him  ooe  day  la 
church ;  at  another  time  she  forced  him  to  take 
refuge  with  his  son  in  a  uvern  for  two  hours.  She 
even  threatened  to  assault  him  on  the  bench, 
*'  which  he  every  day  expected ;  for  she  piofcaatd 
that  she  had  no  shame." 

The  traditionary  account  of  Lady  Grange  repre- 
sents her  fate  as  having  been  at  last  decided  by  ka 
threatening  to  expose  her  husband  to  the  goTen- 
ment  for  certain  treasonable  practices.  It  would 
now  appear  that  this  was  partially  true.  la  km 
statement,  Lord  Grange  tells  us  that  he  had  aome 
time  before  gone  to  London,  to  arrange  the  piivatc 
affairs  of  the  Countess  of  Mar,  then  become  unable 
to  conduct  them  herself,  and  he  had  sent  an  ar- 
count  of  his  procedure  to  his  wife,  including  aome 
reflections  on  a  certain  great  minister,  (doabtleas 
Walpole,)  who  had  thwarted  him  much,  aod  beea 
of  serious  detriment  to  the  interests  of  his  lamilr 
in  this  matter.  This  document  she  retained,  and 
she  now  threatened  to  take  it  to  Londoo,  and  uae 
it  for  her  husband's  disadvantage,  being  supported 
in  the  design  by  several  persons  with  whom  she 
associated.  While  denying  that  he  had  been  con- 
cerned in  anything  treason^le.  Lord  Grange  aaja, 
**  he  had  already  too  great  a  load  of  that  great 
minister's  wrath  on  hia  back  to  stand  still  and  aee 
more  of  it  fall  upon  him  by  the  treachery  and  mad- 
ness of  such  a  wife  and  such  worthy  confederates.** 
The  lady  had  taken  a  seat  in  a  stage-eoacb  for 
London. f  Lord  Grange  caused  a  friend  to  go  aad 
make  interest  to  get  her  money  letuined,  Md  the 
seat  let  to  another  person :  in  which  odd  prooeed- 
ing  he  was  successful.  Thus  was  the  joaraej 
stayed  for  the  mean  time ;  hut  the  lady  declaied  her 
resolution  to  go  as  soon  as  possible.  **  What/* 
says  Lord  Grange,  "  could  a  man  do  with  soeh  a 
wife  I  There  was  great  reason  to  think  she  wooM 
daily  go  on  to  do  mischief  to  her  family,  and  to 
aflfront  and  bring  a  blot  on  her  children,  eapeciallv 
her  daughters.  There  were  things  that  couM  bok 
be  redressed  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  we  had  not 
then  a  madhouse  to  lock  such  unhappy  people  np 
in." 

The  result  of  his  lordship's  delibeiatioBS  was  a 
plan  for  what  he  delicately  calk  '*  aeqoeBtaiiaf  ** 

*  Ws  here  and  eleewhers  qoots  a  papet  aa  Ijid 
Grange's  own  liand. 

t  **  Theut  and  some  time  before  and  aAer,  thcic  vs»  a 
stage-coach  from  hence  to  England ;"  so  says  his  hrd' 
ship  ]  implying  that,  in  1761,  when  he  was  writiag,  thm 
was  no  suca  public  eonvcnicncy  i  It  had  baca  tnad,  aai 
hadfiukd. 


THE  STORY  OF  LADY  GRANGE. 


SOI 


his  wife.  It  appears  to  have  he^n  concerted  he- 
tween  himself  and  a  number  of  Highland  chiefs, 
including,  above  all,  the  notorious  Lord  Lovat,  who 
a  few  years  after  was  to  conclude  a  long  life  of 
treachery,  cruelty,  and  selfish  ambition  on  Tower 
Hill.  We  now  turn  to  the  lady's  narrative,  which 
proceeds  to  tell  that,  on  the  evening  of  the  22d  of 
January,  1732,  a  party  of  Highlandmen,  wearing 
the  livery  of  Lord  Lovat,  made  their  way  into  her 
lodgings,  and  forcibly  seized  her,  throwing  her 
down  and  gagging  her,  then  tying  a  cloth  over  her 
head,  and  carrying  her  off  as  if  she  had  been  a 
corpse.  At  the  bottom  of  the  stair  was  a  chair 
containing  a  man,  who  took  the  hapless  lady  upon 
his  knees,  and  held  her  fast  in  his  arms  till  they 
had  got  to  a  place  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
Then  they  took  her  from  the  chair,  removed  .the 
cloth  from  her  head,  and  mounted  her  upon  a  horse 
behind  a  man,  to  whom  she  was  tied  ;  after  which 
the  party  rode  oflf "  by  the  lee  light  of  the  moon," 
to  quote  the  language  of  the  old  ballads,  whose  in- 
cidents the  present  resembles  in  character. 

The  treatment  of  the  lady  by  the  way  was,  if  we 
can  believe  her  own  account,  by  no  means  gentle. 
The  leader,  although  a  gentleman,  (Mr.  Forster 
of  Cofsebonny,)  disregarded  her  entreaties  to  be 
allowed  to  stop  on  account  of  cramp  in  her  side, 
and  only  answered  by  ordering  a  servant  to  renew 
the  bandages  over  her  mouth.  She  observed  that 
they  rode  along  the  Long  Way,  (where  Princes 
Street  now  stands,)  past  the  castle,  and  so  to  the 
Linlithgow  road.  After  a  ride  of  nearly  twenty 
miles,  they  stopped  at  Muiravonside,  the  house  of 
Mr.  John  Macleod,  advocate,  where  servants  ap- 
peared waiting  to  receive  the  lady — and  thus 
showed  that  the  master  of  the  house  had  been  en- 
gaged to  aid  in  her  abduction.  She  was  taken  up 
stairs  to  a  comfortable  bedroom ;  but  a  man  being 
posted  in  the  room  as  a  guard,  she  could  .not  go  to 
bed  nor  take  any  repose.  Thus  she  spent  the  en- 
suing day,  and  when  it  was  night,  she  was  taken 
out  and  remounted  in  the  same  fashion  as  before  ; 
and  the  party  then  rode  along  through  the  Tor- 
wood,  and  so  to  the  place  called  Wester  Polmaise, 
belonging  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Stewart, 
whose  steward  or  factor  was  one  of  the  cavalcade. 
Here  was  an  old  tower,  having  one  little  room  on 
each  floor,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  such  buildings ; 
and  into  one  of  these  rooms,  the  window  of  which 
was  boarded  over,  the  lady  was  conducted.  She 
continued  here  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  weeks,  sup- 
plied with  a  sufficiency  of  the  comforts  of  life,  but 
never  allowed  to  go  into  the  open  air  *  till  at  length 
her  health  gave  way,  and  the  factor  began  to  fear 
being  concerned  in  her  death.  By  his  intercession 
with  Mr.  Forster,  she  was  then  permitted  to  go 
into  the  court,  under  a  guard  ;  but  such  was  the 
rigor  of  her  keepers,  that  the  garden  was  still  de- 
nied to  her. 

Thus  time  passed  drearily  on  until  the  month  of 
August,  during  all  which  time  the  prisoner  had  no 
communication  with  the  external  world.  At  length, 
by  an  arrangement  made  between  Lord  Lovat  and 
Mr.  Forster,  at  the  house  of  the  latter  near  Stir- 
ling, Lady  Grange  was  one  night  forcibly  brought 
out  and  mounted  again  as  formerly,  and  carried  off 
amidst  a  guard  of  horsemen.  She  recognized  sev- 
eral of  Lovat's  people  in  this  troop,  and  found  Fors- 
ter once  more  in  command.  They  passed  by  Stir- 
ling bridge,  and  thence  onward  to  the  Highlands, 
but  she  no  longer  knew  the  way  they  were  going. 
Before  daylight  they  stopped  at  a  house,  where 
she  was  lodged  danng  the  day,  and  at  night  the 


march  was  resumed.  Thus  they  journeyed  for 
several  days  into  the  Highlands,  never  allowing 
the  unfortunate  lady  to  speak,  and  taking  the  most 
rigid  care  to  prevent  any  one  from  becoming  aware 
of  her  situation.  During  this  time  she  never  had  off 
her  clothes :  one  day  she  slept  in  a  barn,  another 
in  an  open  enclosure.  Regard  to  delicacy  in  such 
a  case  was  impossible.  After  a  fortnight  spent  at 
a  house  on  Lord  Lovat*s  ground,  (probably  in 
Stratherick,  Inverness-shire,)  the  journey  was  re- 
newed in  the  same  style  as  before  ;  only  Mr.  Fors^ 
ter  had  retired  from  the  party,  and  the  lady  found 
herself  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Frasers. 

They  now  crossed  a  loch  into  Glengarry's  land, 
where  they  lodged  several  nights  in  cow-houses,  or 
in  the  open  air,  making  progress  all  the  time  to  the 
westward,  where  the  country  beci^mes  extremely 
wild.  At  Lochourn,  an  arm  of  the  sea  on  the  west 
coast,  the  unfortunate  lady  was  transferred  to  a 
small  vessel  which  was  in  waiting  for  her.  Bit- 
terly did  she  weep,  and  pitifully  implore  compas- 
sion ;  but  the  Highlanders  understood  not  her  lan- 
guage, and  though  they  had  done  so,  a  departure 
icom  the  orders  which  had  been  given  them  was 
not  to  be  expected  from  men  of  their  character.  In 
the  vessel  she  found  that  she  was  in  the  custody  of 
one  Alexander  Macdonald,  a  tenant  of  one  of  the 
western  islands  named  Heskir,  belonging  to  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald  of  Sleat ;  and  here  we  have 
a  curious  indication  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  High- 
landers conducted  such  transactions.  **  I  told 
him,"  says  the  lady,  **  that  I  was  stolen  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  brought  there  by  force,  and  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  laws  what  they  were  doing.  He 
answered  that  he  would  not  keep  me,  or  any  other, 
against  their  will,  except  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald 
were  in  the  affair. ^^  While  they  lay  in  Lochourn, 
waiting  for  a  wind,  the  brother  and  son  of  Macdo- 
nald of  Scothouse  came  to  see,  but  not  to  relieve 
her.  Other  persons  visited  the  sloop,  and  among 
these  one  William  Tolmy,  a  tenant  of  the  chief  of 
Macleod,  and  who  had  once  been  a  merchant  at 
Inverness.  This  was  the  first  person  she  had  seen 
who  expressed  any  sympathy  with  her.  He  un- 
dertook to  bear  information  of  her  retreat  to  her 
friend  and  **  man  of  busineps."  Mr.  Hope  of  JRan- 
keillor,  in  Edinburgh  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  fulfilled  his  promise. 

Lady  Grange  remained  in  Macdonald*s  charge  at 
Heskir  nearly  two  years — during  the  first  year 
without  once  seeing  bread,  and  with  no  supply  of 
clothing  ;  obliged,  in  fact,  to  live  in  the  same  mis- 
erable way  as  the  rest  of  the  family ;  afterwards 
some  little  indulgence  was  shown  to  her.  This 
island  was  of  desolate  aspect,  and  had  no  inhabit- 
ant besides  Macdonald  and  his  wife  :  the  wretch- 
edness of  such  a  situation  for  a  lady  who  had  been 
all  her  life  accustomed  to  the  refined  society  of  a 
capital  may  of  course  be  imagined.  Macdonald 
would  never  allow  her  to  write  to  any  one ;  bnt  he 
went  to  his  landlord.  Sir  Alexander,  to  plead  for 
the  indulgences  she  required.  On  one  of  these  oc* 
casions.  Sir  Alexander  expressed  his  regret  at  hav- 
ing been  concerned  in  such  an  affair,  and  wished 
he  were  quit  of  it.  The  wonder  is,  how  Erskine 
should  have  induced  all  these  men  to  interest  them 
selves  in  the  "sequestration"  of  his  wife.  One 
thing  is  here  remarkable :  they  were  all  of  them 
friends  of  the  Stuart  family,  as  was  Macleod  of 
Macleod,  into  whose  hands  the  lady  subsequently 
fell.  It  therefore  becomes  probable  that  Erskinft 
had  at  least  convinced  them  that  her  seclusion 
from  the  world  was  necessary  in  some  way  for 
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the  preservation  of  polideal  secrets  important  to 
them. 

In  June,  1734  a  sloop  came  to  Heskir  to  take 
away  the  lady ;  it  was  commanded  by  a  Macleod, 
and  in  it  she  was  conveyed  to  the  remotest  spot  of 
ground  connected  with  the  British  islands ;  namely, 
the  isle  of  St.  Kilda,  the  property  of  the  chief  of 
Macleod,  and  remarkable  for  the  simple  character 
of  the  poor  peasantry  who  occupy  it.  There  can- 
not, of  course,  be  a  doubt  that  those  who  had  an 
interest  in  the  seclusion  of  Lady  Grange,  regarded 
this  as  a  more  eligible  place  than  Heskir,  in  as  far 
as  it  was  more  out  of  the  way,  and  promised  better 
for  her  complete  and  permanent  confinement.  In 
some  respects  it  was  an  advantageous  change  for 
'  the  lady  :  the  place  was  not  uninhabited,  as  Heskir 
very  nearly  was ;  and  her  domestic  accommodation 
was  better.  In  St.  Kilda,  she  was  placed  in  a 
house  or  cottage  of  two  small  apartments,  tolerably 
well-furnished,  with  a  girl  to  wait  upon  her,  and 
provided  with  a  sufficiency  of  good  food  and  cloth- 
ing. Of  educated  persons  the  island  contained  not 
one,  except  for  a  short  time  a  Highland  Pres- 
byterian clergyman  named  Roderick  Maclentian. 
There  was  hardly  even  a  person  capable  of  speak- 
ing or  understanding  the  English  language  within 
reach.  No  books,  no  intelligence  from  the  world 
in  which  she  had  once  lived.  Only  once  a  year 
did  a  steward  come  to  collect  the  rent  paid  in  kind 
by  the  poor  people  ;  and  by  him  was  the  lady  reg- 
ularly furnished  with  a  store  of  such  articles 
foreign  to  the  place  as  she  needed  ;  usually  a  stone 
of  sugar,  a  pound  of  tea,  six  pecks  of  wheat,  and 
an  anker  of  spirits.  Thus  she  had  no  lack  of 
the  common  necessaries  of  life :  she  only  wanted 
society  and  freedom.  In  this  way  she  spent  seven 
dreary  years  in  St.  Kilda.  How  she  contrived  to 
pass  her  time,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
We  learn,  however,  some  particulars  of  her  his- 
tory during  this  period  from  the  testimony  of  those 
who  had  a  charge  over  her.  If  this  is  to  be 
believed,  she  made  incessant  efforts,  though  with- 
out effect,  to  bribe  the  islanders  tu  assist  in  liber- 
ating her.  Once  a  stray  vessel  sent  a  boat  ashore 
for  water :  she  no  sooner  heard  of  it,  than  she  de- 
spatched the  minister's  wife  to  apprize  the  sailors 
of  her  situation,  and  entreat  them  to  rescue  her ; 
but  Mrs.  Macleonan  did  not  reach  the  spot  till  after 
they  had  departed.  She  was  kind  to  the  peas- 
antry, giving  them  from  her  own  stores ;  and  some- 
times had  the  women  to  come  and  dance  before 
her ;  but  her  temper  and  habits  were  not  such  as 
to  gain  their  esteem.  Often  she  drank  too  much, 
and  whenever  any  one  near  her  committed  the 
slightest  mistake,  she  would  fly  into  a  furious  pas- 
sion, and  even  resort  to  violence.  Once  she  was 
detected  in  an  attempt  during  the  night  to  obtain  a 
pistol  from  above  the  steward's  bed  in  the  room 
next  to  her  own  :  on  his  awaking  and  seeing  her, 
she  ran  off  to  her  own  bed.  One  is  disposed,  of 
course,  to  make  all  possible  allowances  for  a  per- 
son in  her  wretched  circumstances  ;  yet  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  from  the  evidence  before  us,  that  it 
was  a  natural  and  habitual  violence  of  temper 
which  displayed  itself  during  her  residence  in  St. 
Kilda. 

Meanwhile  it  was  known  in  Edinburgh  that 
Lady  Grange  had  been  forcibly  carried  away  and 
placed  in  seclusion  by  orders  of  her  husband  ;  but 
her  whereabouts  was  a  mystery  to  all  besides  a  few 
who  were  concerned  to  keep  it  secret.  During  the 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  her  abduction,  Mr. 
Brskine  bad  given  up  his  seat  on  the  bench,  and 


entered  into  political  life  as  a  friend  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  opponent  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
The  world  had  wondered  at  the  events  of  hu 
domestic  life,  and  several  persons  denouoced  the 
singular  means  he  had  adopted  for  obtaining  do- 
mestic peace.  But,  in  the  main,  he  stood  as  veil 
with  society  as  he  had  ever  done.  At  length,  m 
the  winter  of  1740-1,  a  communication  from  Lidr 
Grange  for  the  first  time  reached  her  friends.  It 
was  brought  by  the  minister  Maclennao  and  hit 
wife,  who  had  left  the  island  in  discontent,  afier 
quarrelling  with  Macleod's  steward.  The  ides  of 
a  lady  by  birth  and  education  being  immured  fvn 
series  of  years  in  an  outlandish  place,  where  oiily 
the  most  illiterate  peasantry  resided,  and  thisbj 
the  command  of  a  husband  who  could  only  cnoj- 
plain  of  her  irritable  temper,  struck  forcibly  opus 
public  feeling,  and  particularly  upon  the  niifid  of 
Lady  Gr^nge*s  legal  agent,  Mr.  Hope  of  Rac- 
keillor,  who  had  all  along  felt  a  keen  interest  in 
her  fate.  Of  Mr.  Hope  it  may  be  remarked  iba: 
he  was  also  a  zealous  Jacobite ;  yet,  though  il 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  lady's  abduction  wer*- 
of  that  party,  he  hesitated  not  to  take  active  iDea»' 
ures  on  the  contrary  side.  He  immediately  appLe: 
to  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  (supreme  criminal  judgti 
for  a  warrant  to  search  for  and  liberate  lair 
Grange.  This  application  was  opposed  by  !t.><^ 
friends  of  Mr.  Erskine;  and  eventually  it  ym 
defeated  :  yet  he  was  not  on  that  account  detcrrt^: 
from  hiring  a  vessel,  and  sending  it  with  ancn. 
men  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  lady — a  ^J^  !< 
which,  as  it  was  illegal  and  dangerous,  obvio<:»!< 
implied  no  small  risk  on  his  own  part.  This  i\.r 
proceeded  no  farther  than  the  harbor  called  i!^ 
Horseshoe  in  Lorn,  (now,  we  belieye,  the  seat  u: 
the  thriving  young  town  of  Oban,)  where  the  mjj- 
ter  quarrelled  with  and  set  on  shore  Mrs.  Made  •- 
nan,  his  guide.  Apparently  the  voyage  was  rr: 
prosecuted,  in  consequence  of  intelligence  be:rr 
received  that  the  lady  had  been  removed  to  ar  ott  -  • 
place,  where  she  was  kept  in  more  humane  cir- 
cumstances. If  so,  its  object  might  be  coAsi()«rt< 
as  in  part  at  least,  though  indirectly,  accomplished. 
There  lies  before  us  a  warrant,  signed  in  thf 
holograph  of  Norman  Macleod — the  same  insulir 
chief  who,  a  few  years  aAer,  lost  public  respect  ic 
consequence  of  his  desertion  of  the  Jacobite  rsu»e. 
and  showinjr  an  active  hostility  to  Prince  Cbarlet 
when  in  hiding.  The  document  is  dated  at  Dud- 
vegan,  February  17,  1741,  and  proceeds  upon  i 
rumor  which  has  reached  the  writer,  that  a  cenar. 
gentlewoman,  called  Lady  Grange,  was  carried  ti^ 
his  isle  of  St.  Kilda  in  1734,  and  has  ever  sinr 
been  confined  there  under  cruel  circumstaixev 
Regarding  this  as  a  scandal  which  he  is  bourrfl  :- 
inquire  into,  (as  if  it  could  have  hitherto  beet ; 
secret  to  him,)  he  orders  his  baron-bailie  of  H.:- 
rish,  Donald  Macleod  of  Bernera  [this  was  i 
gallant  fellow,  who  went  out  in  the  furty-fiTeJt* 
proceed  to  that  island  and  make  the  necf»in 
investigations.  Before  us  also  lies  the  ong:ni> 
precognition  taken  by  honest  Donald,  six  <ii?* 
thereafter,  when  the  various  persons  who  bad  been 
about  Lady  Grange  gave  evidence  respecting  her 
The  general  bearing  of  this  testimony,  besides  ev 
tablishing  the  fact  of  her  confinement  as  a  prisotier. 
is  to  the  efi^ect  that  she  was  treated  well  is  all  ntbet 
respects,  having  a  house  forty  feet  long,  with  ai 
inner  room  and  a  chimney  to  it,  a  curtained  bed,  inn- 
chair,  table,  and  other  articles ;  ample  store  of^ 
provisions,  including  spirits;  and  plenty  of^ood 
clothes ;  but  that  she  was  addicted  to  liquor,  and 
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liable  to  dreadfal  ootbreaks  of  anger.  Evidence 
was  at  the  same  time  taken  regarding  the  character 
of  the  Maclennans,  upon  whose  reports  Mr.  Hope 
had  proceeded.  It  was  Mr.  Erskine's  interest  to 
establish  that  they  were  worthless  persons,  and  to 
this  effect  strong  testimony  was  giyen  by  several  of 
the  islanders,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
^ith  what  degree  of  verity.  The  whole  purpose  of 
these  precognitions  was  to  meet  the  clamors  raised 
by  Mr.  Hope  as  to  the  barbarities  to  which  Lady 
G^range  had  been  subjected.  They  had  the  effect 
of  stopping  for  a  time  the  legal  proceedings  threat- 
ened by  that  gentleman  ;  but  he  afterwards  raised 
an  action  in  the  Court  of  Session  for  payment  of 
the  arrears  of  aliment  or  allowance  due  to  the  lady 
amounting  to  X1150,  and  obtained  decreet  or 
judgment  in  the  year  1743  against  the  defender  in 
absence ;  though  he  did  not  choose  to  put  it  in 
furce. 

The  unfortunate  cause  of  all  these  proceedings 
ceased  to  be  a  trouble  to  any  one  in  May,  1745. 
Srskioe,  writing  from  Westminster,  June  1,  in 
answer  to  an*  intimation  of  her  death,  says,  ^'I 
most  heartily  thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  for  the 
timely  notice  you  gave  me  of  the  death  of  that  per- 
son. It  would  be  a  ridiculous  untruth  to  pretend 
grief  for  it ;  but  as  it  brings  to  my  mind  a  train  of 
various  things  for  many  years  back,  it  gives  me 
concern.  Her  retaining  wit  and  facetiousoess  to 
the  last  surprises  me.  These  qualities  none  found 
in  her,  no  more  than  common  sense  or  good 
nature,  before  she  went  to  these  parts ;  and  of  the 
reverse  of  all  which,  if  she  had  not  been  irrecover- 
ably possest,  in  an  extraordinary  and  Insufferable 
degree,  afler  many  years'  fruitless  endeavors  to 
reclaim  her,  she  had  never  seen  these  parts.  I 
long  for  the  particulars  of  her  death,  which,  you 
are  pleased  to  tell  me,  I  am  to  Have  by  next 
post." 

Mr.  Hope's  wife  and  daughters  being  left  as 
heirs  of  Lady  Grange,  an  action  was  raised  in  their 
name  for  the  JETlldO  formerly  awarded,  and  for 
three  years  additional  of  her  annuity ;  and  for  this 
compound  sum  decreet  was  obtained,  which  was 
followed  by  steps  for  forcing  payment.  The 
Hopes  were  aware,  however,  of  the  dubious  char- 
acter of  this  claim,  seeing  that  Mr.  Erskine,  from 
whatever  causes,  had  substituted  an  actual  sub- 
sistence since  1732.  They  accordingly  intimated 
that  they  aimed  at  no  personal  benefit  from  Lady 
Grange's  bequest;  and  the  affair  terminated  in 
Mr.  Erskine  reimbursing  Mr.  Hope  for  all  the  ex- 
penses he  had  incurred  on  behalf  of  the  lady, 
including  that  for  the  sloop  which  he  had  hired  to 
proceed  to  St.  Kilda  for  her  rescue. 

It  is  humbly  thought  that  this  story  casts  a 
carious  and  faithful  Tight  upon  the  age  of  our 
grandfathers,  showing  things  in  a  kind  of  trans- 
ition from  the  sanguinary  violence  of  an  earlier 
age  to  the  humanity  of  the  present  times.  Erskine, 
not  to  speak  of  his  office  of  a  judge  in  Scotland, 
moved  in  English  society  of  the  highest  character. 
He  must  have  been  the  friend  of  Lyttelton,  Pope, 
Thomson,  and  other  ornaments  of  Frederick's 
court ;  and,  as  the  brothei>in-law  of  the  Countess 
of  Mar,  who  was  sister  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,  he  would  figure  in  the  brilliant  circle 
which  surrounded  that  star  of  the  age  of  the  secon  J 
George.  Yet  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  fuJt 
a  moment's  compunction  at  leaving  the  mother  of 
his  children  to  pine  and  fret  herself  to  death  in  a 
half-savage  wilderness, 

"  Placed  far  amidst  the  melancholy  main  ;'* 
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for  in  a  paper  which  expresses  his  feelings  on  the 
subject  pretty  freely,  he  justifies  the  '*  sequestra- 
tion" as  a  step  required  by  prudence  and  decency ; 
and,  in  showing  that  the  gross  necessaries  of  life 
were  afforded  to  his  wife,  seems  to  have  considered 
that  his  whole  duty  toward  her  was  discharged. 
Such  an  insensibility  could  not  be  peculiar  to  one 
man ;  it  indicates  the  temper  of  a  class  and  of  an 
age.  While  congratulating  ourselves  on  the  im- 
proved humanity  of  our  own  times,  we  may  glance 
with  satisfaction  to  the  means  which  it  places  in 
our  power  for  the  proper  treatment  of  patients  like 
Mrs.  Erskine.  Such  a  woman  would  now  be  re- 
garded as  the  unfortunate  victim  of  disease,  and  in 
instead  of  being  forcibly  carried  off  under  cloud  of 
night  by  a  band  of  Highlanders,  and  committed  to 
confinement  on  the  outskirts  of  the  world,  she 
would,  with  proper  precautions,  be  remitted  to  an 
asylum,  where,  by  gentle  and  rational  manage- 
ment, it  might  be  hoped  that  she  would  be  re- 
stored to  mental  health,  or,  at  the  worst,  enabled  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  the  utmost  com- 
fort which  her  state  admitted  of. 


THE   OLD  AGE   OP   WILDERSPIN. 

A  LECTiTRB  from  Wilderspin  on  Infant  Training, 
illustrated  by  an  exhibition  of  his  pupils,  is  among 
the  things  which  those  who  have  heard  and  seen 
them  cannot  forget,  ^t  was  curious  to  observe 
the  instinctive  tact  with  which  he  brought  himself 
to  the  level  of  his  pupils,  and  entered  into  all  their 
childish  feelings,  saw  the  difficulties  of  their  ex- 
panding intellect,  and  removed  obstacles  from  their 
{lath.  It  was  a  beautiful  spectacle,  the  absorbing 
ove  with  which  he  brooded  over  the  tiny  objects 
of  his  care,  and  the  entireness  of  confiding  affec- 
tion with  which  they  repaid  him.  It  was  a  mani- 
festation of  childish  grandeur  in  childish  sports— 
a  human  reflex  of  the  divine  sentiment,  "  Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me"— a  living  cor- 
roboration that  ''  of  such  are  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven." 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  good  that  has 
been  done  by  Wilderspin.  He  taught  the  art  of 
training  infants,  by  kindness  and  in  play,  to  every 
comer  of  the  land."  The  schools  which  he  organ- 
ized have  become  local  model  schools  from  which 
others  were  copied,  and  Normal  schools  where 
tei^chers  were  trained.  The  Infant  Schools  estab- 
lished upon  his  plan  have  carried  a  soul  of  good- 
ness into  the  most  squalid  and  reckless  regions  of 
our  neglected  manufacturing  districts.  They  have 
been  nurseries  where  kindly  attendance  was  be- 
stowed upon  those  whose  parents,  toiling  in  fac- 
tories from  sunrise  to  sunset,  bad  not  time  to  care 
for  them  as  infancy  requires,  even  had  their  minds 
been  less  cramped,  their  feelings  less  blunted  by 
their  lives  of  drudgery.  And  the  little  creatures 
have  in  not  a  few  cases  been  missionaries  of 
human  feeling  and  moral  principle  to  their  parents. 
Men  and  women  have  caught  habits  of  tidiness  and 
a  sense  of  decorum  from  the  example  and  imper- 
fect lispings  of  their  babes. 

If  ever  there  was  an  unselfish  enthusiast,  it  was 
Wilderspin.  Collective  childhood  was  to  him 
what  country  is  to  the  patriot.  He  lived  for  chil- 
dren. His  pleasure  was  to  elicit  their  faculties,  to 
inform  their  minds,  to  contribute  to  their  happi- 
ness, to  arm  them  with  principles  adapted  to  their 
capacity.  His  time  was  at  the  command  of  all 
who  requhred  it  in  this  cause.  The  employment 
of  his  life  was  to  found  and  organize  Infant 
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Schools,  asking  little  for  his  trouble,  and  paying 
agents  to  assist  him. 

The  rationale  of  remuneration  for  labor  is  as  yet 
ill  understood  in  this  world  of  ours.  There  are 
professions — that  of  merchants,  for  example — in 
which  the  business  itself  is  to  look  after  the  salary. 
There  are  professions — that  of  a  teacher,  for  ex- 
ample— in  which  the  labor,  if  conscientiously  per- 
formed, leaves  no  time  to  drive  bargains,  look  out 
for  jobs,  and  dun  reluctant  debtors.  There  are 
classes  of  industrious  and  useful  citizens,  the  full 
benefit  of  whose  intelligence  and  energy  society 
can  only  obtain  by  putting  them  upon  salaries  and 
superannuated  allowances.  Yet  they  are  too 
often  left — unfitted  for  the  task  by  nature — ^to 
hawk  about  their  wares  to  casual  purchasers.  The 
consequence  is,  that  a  life  of  useful,  proud,  and 
happy  activity,  is  too  often  closed  in  penury. 
These  most  industrious  of  ants  share,  in  the  winter 
of  their  years,  the  cold  and  hunger  of  the  most 
thoughtless  dgales  that  ever  wasted  their  summer 
hours  in  idle  singing. 

This,  we  regret  to  say,  jhere  is  imminent 
danger  may  be  the  lot  of  Wilderspin.  It  was  pre- 
dicted by  many,  that  unless  his  country  remune- 
rated him,  his  old  age  must  be  an  old  age  of 
poverty  ;  and  the  prediction  is  on  the  eve  of  fulfil- 
ment. An  effort  has  been  made  to  set  on  foot  a 
subscription  towards  '*  a  national  tribute  towards 
Mr.  Wilderspin*"  The  subscription-list  is  on 
our  table  :  beside  it  lies  the  subscription-lists  to 
the  Hudson  Testimonial — we  blush  at  the  con- 
trast.— Spectator, 


CRADLE    CIVILIZATION. 

SONNET,  ON  READING  THE  APPEAL  FOR  WILDERSPIN, 
IN  LAST  SPECTATOR. 

The  "  leading  men"  in  science  or  in  art, 

Those  whom  the  giddy  thoughtless  world  deems 
great — 
The  merchant  kings,  who  throng  the  city's  mart — 

The  babbling  senators,  who  rule  the  state — 
The  very  queen  herself,  who  moves  apart 

In  loftier  sphere,  while  crowds  her  word  await — 
All  these  can  sway  the  actions,  not  the  heart; 

They  can  hut  govern,  cannot  educate. 
This  is  their  office  high,  who  would  obey 
His  word  who  was  the  truth,  the  life,  the  way — 
**  Bring  little  children  to  me,  while  ye  may." , 
Blest  is  such  greatness :  with  sweet  psaltery 
Do  infant  voices  wing*  their  way  on  high,     ' 
Answered  by  angel  choirs  beyond  the  ethereal  sky. 


ENGLISH    REPEAL   OF   THE    IRISH   UNION. 

The  Irish  members  seem  resolved  to  convert  the 
English  people  to  be  repealers.  They  do  their 
best  to  show  that  progress  in  the  business  of 
rational  legislation  is  rendered  absolutely  impossi- 
ble by  their  presence — to  make  that  presence  an 
exasperating  and  intolerable  nuisance.  If  such  is 
their  object,  their  conduct  in  the  house  of  commons 
for  the  last  few  weeks  has  been  ingeniously  de- 
f  ised.    It  might  ultimately  result  in  provoking  a 
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<<  Saxon"  hatred  of  the  <<  Celt"— an  EngUAcij 
for  repeal. 

Yet  such  success  might  assume  a  most  unwel- 
come shape.  An  English  measore  of  repeal  migbt 
be  so  formed  as  to  be  very  ill  suited  to  Irish  wiaha 
and  tastes.  Once  resolved  open  the  generd  piin- 
cipleof  the  project,  England  might  insist  on  coo* 
ditions  and  auxiliary  measures  diaastroos  for  tlie 
hostile  party.  A  few  of  the  poaaible  accompui- 
ments  readily  suggest  themselves. 

Many  owners  of  Irish  land  are  English  snbjerti 
and  Englishmen.  Representatives  of  ihe  cits 
abound  in  the  legislature  as  now  ccmstitoted. 
Those  landowners  would  of  course  dislike  to  hoU 
their  land  under  an  alien  legislature :  bat  woold 
they  consent  to  confiscate  their  own  propertT  br 
act  of  parliament  t  Of  course  not.  One  condhioo 
in  the  English  act  of  repeal  would  be  indemnitr 
for  landowners,  and  adequate  compensation  for 
such  as  chose  to  relinqiiish  their  Irish  lands. 

Nay,  Irishmen  are  English  subjects,  and  cannot 
be  deprived  of  their  innate  privileges  as  such,  laj 
more  than  bom  Englishmen.  Many  Celtic  land- 
owners are  en^harrasaed,  perhaps  secretly  ino)- 
vent.  The  compensation  would  be  a  proraititf 
way  of  extrication.  How  many  Celts  might  not 
suddenly  discover  that  they  belonged  to  the  cfa« 
of  most  loyal  English  subjects,  and  add  tlien- 
selves  to  the  number  receiving  the  proceed 
of  the  new  tax  on  the  Irish  people — a  tix/«r 
absentees? 

Another  condition  might  be  the  enforcement  ^ 
an  alien  act  on  all  Irish  in  this  country,  espedillT 
recusants  and  paupers.  Why  should  Eoplaail 
maintain  the  panpers  of  a  "  foreign"  cnnniry.or 
suffer  foreign  laborers  to  struggle  for  a  share  of 
harvest-labor  ? 

The  army  in  Ireland  would  be  withdrawn  of 
course — on  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  to  theirt 
of  repeal.  Till  that  time,  it  would  beeooe  sn 
army  of  occupation.  Napoleon  taught  the  praciitt 
of  suffering  armies  to  support  themselves  on  tJK 
countries  occupied. 

Its  claims  satisfied,  its  hold  withdrawn,  Eof- 
land  might  yet  once  more  invite  the  Irish  nation  to 
declare,  by  its  majority,  whether  or  not  it  wooH 
rejoin  rich  and  powerful  England.     Would  th« 

?uestion  excite  no  fierce  disputation  and  contftt  la 
reland  t  Perhaps  England  might  not  refuse  ih* 
alliance  of  any  friendly  party  in  any  portion  of 
Ireland,  perhaps  not  refuse  a  promise  to  arre;< 
the  overtures  of  any  de  facto  goveromen  r 
Dublin. 

Perhaps  England  might  specially  invite  a  ja- 
ticular  province  to  reunite  itself  with  Gnrs: 
Britain ;  giving  to  that  province  the  pecu'ur 
privileges  of  commerce  and  defence  due  to  is 
integral  part  of  the  empire.  Repeal  of  the  ucmt 
with  England  might  be  repeal  of  the  uoitv  d 
Ireland. 

Repeal  is  a  dream  ;  but  supposing  it  possible  ir 
any  shape,  spme  such  conditions  would  be  w 
imaginary  possibilities.  Howerer,  they  canwi 
happen.  This  present  fit  of  dreaming  over,  Ire- 
land will  know  better  than  some  of  her  piweei 
members,  and  they  will  be  her  members  no  loader 
— Spectator,  April  85. 
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AMotYO  the  educational  measures  which  have 
from  time  to  time  received  the  sanction  and  sup- 
port of  the  government,  may  be  instanced,  as  not 
the  least  important,  the  Schools  of  Design,  which 
have  been  for  some  years  in  active  operation,  im^ 
parting  **  the  best  instruction  at  the  smallest  amount 
of  payment."  From  the  central  school  at  Somer- 
set House,  an  annual  report  of  the  managing  coun- 
cil is  issued,  giving  a  general  acpount  of  .the  pro- 
ceedings of  each  school,  the  progress  of  the  pupils, 
financial  statements,  and  other  matters  worthy  of 
consideration.  We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the 
third  and  fourth  reports,  embracing  a  period  of 
time  from  May,  1843,  to  June  of  the  present  year, 
to  bring  the  position  and  prospects  of  these  useful 
institutions  before  the  readers  of  the  Journal. 

The  school  at  Somerset  House  was  '*  originally 
established  as  a  school  of  design  in  ornamental  art, 
for  the  special  purpose  of  teaching  its  application 
to  manufactures  ;*'  and  a  systematic  plan  of  in- 
struction was  adopted,  by  which  the  students  were 
divided  into  elementary  drawing  and  other  classes, 
having  reference  to  the  particcdar  objects  of  their 
studies.  A  certain  position  in  the  school  is  as- 
signed to  them  on  entrance,  from  which  they  work 
gradualljr  onwards,  commencing  with  elementary 
drawing  in  outline,  which  they  are  not  permitted  to 
leave  until  they  can  draw  with  correctness;  the 
next  step  is  to  the  class  for  shading,  at  first,  from 
the  fiat,  so  as  to  educe  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
chalk;  after  which  they  pass  to  drawing  from 
casts,  modelling,  the  study  of  color,  chiaro  oscuro, 
water  colors,  and  painting  from  nature ;  to  this 
succeeds  drawing  the  figure,  perspective ;  and  the 
highest  class,  in  which  is  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
*'  the  history,  principles,  and  practice  of  ornamen- 
tal design,  and  its  application  to  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture,  including  the  study  of  oil, 
tempera,  fresco,  encaustic,  or  wax  painting ;  and 
the  practice  of  various  branches  of  decorative 
art.'' 

This,  it  wfl]  be  acknowledged,  ojpens  a  valuable 
course  of  study,  which,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe, 
is  not  confined  exclusively  to  the  male  sex ;  for  fe- 
male schools,  conducted  by  ladies,  under  the  gene- 
ral supervision  of  the  director  appointed  by  the 
council,  exist  as  parts  of  the  central  and  provincial 
establishments ;  thus  offering  to  the  gentler  sex  an 
advantage  which,  in  their  present  want  of  profita- 
ble occupation,  promises  to  be  important  and  ele- 
vating. 

The  fees  of  admission  to  the  central  school  are 
four  shillingfs  per  month  for  the  morning  classes, 
and  two  shillings  per  month  for  the  evening ;  the 
hours  of  attendance  being,  for  five  days  in  the 
week,  from  ten  till  three  in  the. one  case,  and  from 
half  past  six  until  nine  p.  m.  in  the  other ;  thus 
giving  those  whose  occupations  prevent  their  at- 
tendance in  the  day,  an  opportunity  of  doing  so 
after  working  hours.  The  fees  at  the  branch 
school  in  Spitalfields  are  just  half  of  those  paid  re- 
spectively at  the  central  establishment  for  the  same 
period  of  study ;  and  the  subscription  to  the  female 
school  is  not  more  than  two  shillings  monthly,  for 
which  their  course  of  instruction  includes,  in  con- 
nexion with  that  already  detailed,  "  the  practice  of 
pattern  drawing  and  designing,  for  those  branches 
of  industry  which  are  most  suited  to  the  pursuits 
of  females— such  as  lace,  embroidery,  &c. ;  and 
instruction  in  drawing  on  wood,  for  the  purpose  of 
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engraving,  croBs>hatched  lithography ;   poioelain 

Saluting,  and  other  kinds  of  ornamental  work,  in 
le  execution  of  which  they  may  be  advantageous- 
ly employed." 

In  order  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  the  legiti- 
mate ends  for  which  the  schools  were  established, 
«  candidates  for  admission  are  required  to  be  recom- 
mended by  two  respectable  individuals,  and  are 
expected  to  leave  with  their  application  one  or 
more  drawings  as  specimens  of^  their  ability. '^ 
Blank  forms  of  certificate  may  always  be  bad  if 
applied  for,  which,  when  filled  up,  and  properly 
signed,  must  distinctly  state  '^  the  present  and  pro- 
posed occupation  of  the  applicant.''  No  pupil  un- 
^der  the  age  of  twelve  is  admitted;  and  we  find 
from  the  table  in  the  third  report,  that  the  whole 
number  of  students  in  the  central  school  in  1843-4, 
comprehended,  from  12  to  15  yevs,  40 ;  15  to  20 
years,  189 ;  and  46  above  the  latter  ae e ;  while  the 
attendance  showed  an  average  monthly  increase  of 
48  over  the  preceding  year,  with  a  proportionate 
increase  in  the  amount  received  for  fees.  The  re- 
port for  the  present  year  proves  **  that  schools  of 
design,  as  the  means  of^  attaining  improvement  in 
the  productions  of  ornamental  art  in  this  country, 
are  very  highly  estimated  throughout  our  commer- 
cial communities ;  and  that  there  appears  to  exist 
in  the  minds  of  all  who  are  most  competent  to 
judge,  and  most  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  our 
national  manufactures,  a  decided  conviction  of  the 
practical  importance  of  continuing  and  extending 
the  instruction  which  it  is  the  object  of  schools  of 
design  to  infpart" — there  being  an  average  month- 
ly increase  of  33  in  the  attendance  throughout  the 
year,  with  a  corresponding  augmentation  of  the 
total  amount  of  subscriptions.  Of  these  students, 
31  are  from  the  age  of  12  to  15 ;  159  from  15  to 
20 ;  104  from  20  to  25 ;  24  from  25  to  30 ;  12  from 
30  to  35.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  largest 
attendance  is  among  the  young,  from  whom, 
their  habits  being  yet  unformed,  the  most  is  to  be 
hoped. 

The  occupations  of  the  pupils  are  given  in  a 
tabular  statement,  from  which  we  learn  that  twen- 
ty-three are  arabesque  painters  and  decorators,  nine 
cabinetmakers,  twenty-three  ornamental  wood-car- 
vers, twenty-two  architects,  eight  joiners,  four  car- 
penters, three  upholsterers,  fifteen  copperplate 
engravers,  seven  builders,  nine  ^  clerks,  five  wood 
engravers,  eighteen  designers  for  manufactures; 
of  weavers,  watchmakers,  smiths,  surveyors,  and 
engineers,  one  each.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
whole  number,  of  which  forty-four  come  under  the 
head  of  ''occupation  undetermined."  It  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  fourth  of  the  printed  rules,  that  *'  no 
student  be  admitted  who  is  studying  fine  art  solely  ' 
for  the  purpose  of  being  a  painter  or  sculptor;" 
and  we  are  further  informed  that,  **  in  opening  na- 
tional schools  of  design  for  the  aliuost  gratuitous 
instruction  of  the  industrial  classes,  it  was  by  no 
means  intended  to  afiford  accommodation  to  such  as 
seek  only  to  acquire  a  little  Icnowledge  of  the  fine 
arts  as  a  mere  educational  accomplishment. ' '  These 
regulations,  though  open  to  evasion,  must  have  the 
efiect  of  confining  the  instructions  more  particular- 
ly to  the  large  class  for  whom  they  are  specially 
intended,  and  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  numerous 
body  of  ornamentists,  who  may  be  able  to  place 
British  art  in  a  position  of  high  excellence. 

The  pupils  are  expected  to  provide  themselves 
with  the  requisite  drawing  materials  at  their  own 
expense ;  but  this  is  compensated  for  by  tiie  free 
use  of  a  library  connected  with  the  schools  being 
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afTordod  to  them ;  of  which  we  read  that  **  the 
utility  of  s'toall  lending  libraries,  in  educating  orna- 
mentists,  is  found  to  be  highly  appreciated  in  all 
the  schools  established  by  the  councfl;  and  this 
appreciation  appears  to  proceed  from  considering 
that  such  education  implies  considerable  develop- 
ment, cultivation,  and  training  of  the  mental  pow- 
ers, as  well  as  mechanical  exercise  of  the  hand  and 
eye ;  for,  althoujjh  the  omamentist  is  to  be  edu- 
cated not  to  write,  but  to  work,  he  is  required  to 
work  intelligently  ;  the  degree  of  excellence  of  that 
.  which  his  hand  executes  being  dependent  on  a  cor- 
respondent superiority  of  his  suggestive  and  think- 
ing faculties."  This  object  is  further  effected  by 
access  to  the  works  of  art  contained  in  the  schools : 
among  them  are  "  casts  of  the  most  important 
Greek  sculptures ;  busts,  masks,  and  portions  of 
statues ;  examples  of  alto  and  basso-relievo  from 
Greek,  Roman,  and  middle-age  monuments  ;  archi- 
tectural ornament  of  every  style  and  era ;  speci- 
mefis  of  Byzantine  decoration ;  Gothic  enrichments : 
and  a  very  extensive  collection  of  engraved  and 
lithographed  drawings."  »*  But  examples  of  orna- 
ment in  casts  and  prints  are  not  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  schools  of  design.  Real 
specimens  of  vanous  kinds  of  ornamental  manufac- 
tures and  decorative  work,  are  found  to  be  indis- 
pensably requisite,  both  for  teachers  and  learners, 
in  the  education  of  practical  ornamentists.  With 
this  conviction,  the  council  have  already  procured, 
as  the  commencement  of  a  more  important  collec- 
tion, some  very  useful  and  valuable  specimens  of 
this  nature,  chiefly  from  Grermany,  France,  and 
Italy,  consisting  of  patterns  of  stained  paper-hang- 
ings, rich  embroidered  silks,  and  tissues  of  silk 
•and  glass,  printed  calicoes,  wood-carving,  oma- 
inents  of  lacquered  embossed  metal,  models  in  pa- 
fpier  mach^,  imitations  of  antique  stained  gldss  from 
Tlurembsrg,  iron  castings  in  panel-work,  fancy 
earthen-ware,  enameled  tiles,  and  several  exam- 
files  of  decprative  painting  in  tempera,  enamel, 
fresco,  encaustic,  &c.,  including  some  valuable  col- 
ored tracings  from  fresco  ornaments  in  Mantua." 

"The  school  is  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
public  every  Monday,  between  the  hours  of  one 
and  three  ;  and  at  all  times  is  visited,  not  only  by 
those  who  take  a  zealous  interest  in  the  improve- 
ment of  ornamental  art  in  this  country,  but  by  a 
numerous  class  of  persons  whose  practical  pursuits 
and  employments  as  manufacturers  of  articles  of 
ornament,  or  decorative  artists,  induce  them  to  ap- 
ply to  the  director  for  information  and  useful  sug- 
gestions. To  all  such  applicants  the  examples  of 
designs  possessed  by  the  school  are  freely  shown, 
and  the  permission  to  examine  and  copy  them  is 
accompanied  by  every  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the 
director  to  render  them  practically  serviceable,  by 
explanatory  observations." 

Tinder  certain  restrictions,  and  "  with  the  view 
of  developing  talent  ana  exciting  emulation,  and  as 
a  means  of  indicating  to  what  extent  the  students 
have  advanced  in  improvement,  the  council  have 
always  deemed  it  beneficial  to  the  school  to  appro- 
priate a  small  portion  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal 
to  the  distribution  of  prizes."  In  the  year  1843, 
twelve  prizes,  amounting  to  £31,  10s.,  were 
awarded  ;  the  value  of  the  list  advertised  in  1844 
was  £94;  and  for  the  present  year,  JC185  :  the 
latter  were  distributed  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
July,  on  which  occasion  it  was  stated  that  the 
•  specimens  showed  an  improvement  in  taste  and  ex- 
ecution far  exceeding  that  of  any  former  year 
Among  the  names  of  the  successful  competitors 


were  those  of  nine  females;  &ii8  silii&cterily 
proving  that  women  are  fitted  for  other  panan 
than  those  of  the  needle. 

At  the  time  of  the  late  <<  EnKwitkm*'  at  Pim, 
the  council,  being  desirous  of  keeping  pace  with 
the  progress  of  improvement,  deputed  the  director 
to  visit  the  French  capital  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding more  efficient  collections  of  appropnaie  ex- 
amples of  ornamental  art  for  the  metropolitan  aod 
provincial  schools,  most  of  which  are  yet  very  inad- 
equately supplied  with  normal  examples  and  speci- 
mens ;"  of  which  purchases  were  made  to  tJie 
amount  of  J^1300,  in  all  the  departments  and  van- 
eties  above  enumerated.  As  sonie  difficulty  «-» 
experienced  in  properly  apportioning  this  soppir 
among  the  whole  of  the  schools,  a  selection  from  it, 
with  other  examples,  was  formed  into  a  ooDectioD. 
"  to  be  sent  successively  to  each  of  the  proriiH-2l 
schools  for  exhibitioii  during  a  limited  period ;  ar< 
the  council  has  reason  to  conclude,  from  expro- 
sions  of  satisfaction  conveyed  m  various  commcch 
cations  from  the  masters  of  the  schools,  and  fioD 
eminent  manufacturers  interested  in  the  pmgrev 
of  ornamental  art,  that  this  mode  of  affording  to  tk 
designers  and  workmen  of  the  provincial  tonu 
opportunity  to  examine  and  compare  specimens  of 
superior  merit,  id  calculated  to  be  very  serviceab!? 
in  suggesting  points  and  means  of  improvement. 

"  The  advantage  and  desirableness  of  good  de- 
signs are  shown  in  the  very  high  appreciation  ^f 
them  by  the  principal  manufacturers,  many  of  wboo 
find  it  expedient  to  devote  very  large  sums  to  the 
purchase  of  foreign  designs,  and  the  payment  of 
professional  designers.  The  sum  expended  by  the 
manufacturers  of  Manchester  alone  in  French  de- 
signs, is  stated  to  amount  to  at  least  jC20,000  p^r 
annum ;  and  instances  may  be  adduced  of  sire  e 
firms  whose  annual  expenditure  for  English  wi 
foreign  designs,  and  for  the  services  of  desiffoes 
and  draughtsmen,  amounts  to  thousands  of  pouixi^ 
French,  and  especially  German  painters,  arc  em- 
ployed by  the  principal  house  decorators  in  L»c- 
don,  and  foreign  draughtsmen  are  found  in  ih; 
warehouses  of  Manchester. 

"During  the   past    year,  various   applicaiiots 
have  been  made  by  manufacturers  and  others  for 
draughtsmen ;  and  from  lime  to  time  student*  tr. 
the  school  have  been  recommended,  and  engaged 
as  apprentices,  to  practical  designers  and  other  par- 
ties employed  in  ornamental  work,  to  whom  it  J 
found  to  be  a  great  advantage  to  obtain  youths  s$ 
apprentices  whose  usefulness,  with  regard  both  J.» 
artistical  qualifications  and  propriety  of  condur. 
can  be  at  once  ascertained  by  inquiry  in  the  sehco\. 
and  by  inspection  of  their  productions  jnrriaus  u> 
engagement,  instead  of  depending,  as  appean  i' 
have  been  the  usual  mode  of  proceeding,  upon  ike 
chance  of  finding  by  experience,  i7/"/<r  engageineof, 
that  the  youth  possesses  the  requisite  dispositir 
and  talent.     Several  instances  can  be  adduced  i'^ 
which  the  services  of  apprentices  selected  from  the 
school  have  been  highly  satisfactory  ;  and  herf  :i 
may  be  remarked,  as  relating  generally  to  all  th- 
schools,that  instances  continually  occur  of  student* 
who  possess  superior   natural  endowments,  ^'^'^ 
competent  knowledge  of  art,  and  power  of  exer- 
tion, but  who  from  deficiency  of  that  technwl 
information    respecting    manufacturing   procesw^ 
which  can  be  effectually  learned  only  by  actpal  ei- 
perience  in  the  factory  and  workshop,  cannot  pro- 
cure from  manufacturers  the  employment  they  see*, 
as  ornamental  draughtsmen  and  designers.    Those 
who,  to  the  general  knowledge  they  have  aequireo 
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in  the  Bchool  of  design,  have  found  means  to  add 
the  requisite  information  as  to  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  it  to  particular  manufactures,  readily  ob- 
tain engagements ;  but  with  regard  to  many  others, 
who  possess  in  general  the  prerequisite  qualifica- 
tions of  good  designers,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
manufacturers  are  not  more  generally  disposed  to 
meet  the  views  of  such  candidates  for  their  service, 
and  to  afford  them  such  facilities  and  liberal  en- 
couragement as  would  serve  to  secure,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ornamental  manufactures,  much  avsulable 
talent,  which,  in  default  of  such  encouragement,  is 
often  withdrawn  from  the  further  slufly  of  orna- 
ment, and  directed  exclusively  to  the  pursuit  of  fine 
art. 

•*  The  very  munificent  remuneration  which  de- 
signets  receive  from  manufacturers  in  France,  is 
commonly,  and  no  doubt  correctly,  assigned  as  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  comparative  superior- 
ity which  is  displayed  in  French  designs  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  in  England,  the  development  of 
talent  for  ornamental  art  will  he  promoted  by  a 
higher  estimate  of  its  commercial  value." 

The  certain  promise  of  valuable  employment 
here  held  out,  should  have  the  effect  of  awakening 
the  attention  of  artisans  in  everv  part  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  but  more  especially  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, to  the  existence  and  advantages  of  these 
schools,  of  which  there  are  already  nine  in  the 
provinces,  namely,  at  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Coventry,  Sheffield,  Nottingham,  York,  Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne, Glasgow,  and  Norwich.*  It  is 
nlso  in  contemplation  to  form  a  central  institution 
for  Ireland,  in  the  building  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Dublin,  from  which  beneficial  improvements  may 
be  expected  to  result  to  the  manufactures  of  that 
part  of  the  kingdom.  The  greatest  proportion  of 
those  who  attend  either  the  male  or  female  provi^i- 
cial  schools,  is  of  course  found  amongst  those  occu- 
pied in  the  prevalent  manufactures  of  the  place. 
At  Manchester,  we  find  **  designers  to  calico-print- 
ors,  23;  youths  intended  for  ditto,  18;"  while 
thn'=;o  engaged  in  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  manu- 
fi'*uires,  comprehend  two  fiflhs  of  the  whole 
number  of  students.  At  Birmingham,  the  greatest 
proportion  lies  among  die-sinkers,  japan ners,  and 
;iiv»hitocts ;  at  Coventry,  intending  designers  and 
«lnuio-htsmvin  ;  at  Nottingham,  lace-makers;  at 
vxlasprow,  pattern-drawers,  warehousemen,  clerks, 
nnd  schoolboys.  Should  it  become  generally 
ktiown  that  the  schools  already  in  progress,  or 
those  which  may  hereafter  be  established,  are  sup- 
ported by  annual  parliamentary  grants,f  we  may 
fiirly  expect  that  every  town  which  can  boast  of  a 
:n-"^.hanics'  institute,  will  also  have  its  government 
sr-hool  of  design,  especially  as  the  council  express 
th^^msRlves  ready  to  give  any  information  towards 
th«*  laudable  object. 

"  To  numerous  classes  of  artisans  and  operatives 
employed  in  ornamental  manufactures,  a  practical 
knowledge  of  drawing  is,  in  fact,  of  the  greatest 
value  and  importance ;  it  being  evident,  that,  how- 
ever excellent  may  be  the  pattern  supplied  by  the 
professional  designer,  its  effective  and  successful 
execution  in  the  required  material  must  greatly  de- 
pend upon  the  educated  eye  and  hand  of  the  work- 

*  Applications  have  been  received  by  the  council  pray- 
ing for  an  additional  branch  school  for  London,  to  bt 
established  in  Southwark ;  and  from  Hanley,  in  Stafford- 
shire, signed  by  upwards  of  600  artisans  ana  artists  in  the 
potteries. 

t  At  the  close  of  the  late  session  of  parliament,  the 
tarn  of  X49il  was  voted  for  the  schools  or  design. 


man.  The  excellence  displayed  in  many  of  the 
ornamental  productions  of  France,  is  evidently  at- 
tributable to  the  superior  competence  of  the  work- 
men.; while  among  our  manufacturers,  especially 
of  metal,  it  is  a  common  source  of  complaint  that, 
in  the  reproduction  of  the  best  designs,  the  peculiar 
delicacy  and  sentiment  exhibited  by  the  designer 
are  not  only  unappreciated,  but  destroyed,  by  the 
workman. 

"  As  we  manufacture  for  every  part  of  the  world, 
commercial  speculation  has  led  to  much  enterprise 
in  imitating  foreign  manufactures.  In  Glasgow 
may  be  seen  printed  cotton  dresses  for  Ceylon,  and 
other  Indian  possessions,  exhibiting  in  some  in- 
st^^nces  very  beautiful  designs,  to  suit  the  peculiar 
tastes  of  the  people  of  those  countries.  This  spe- 
cies of  enterprise  is  so  extended,  that  even  religious 
idols  have  been  manufactured  and  exported  to 
some  of  our  foreign  possessions ;  and  the  ornamen- 
tal buttons  which  distinguish  the  costume  of  the 
Chinese  mandarins,  have  been  supplied  from  the 
workshops  of  England.  But,  as  the  agents  em- 
ployed by  commercial  parties,  to  procure  patterns 
for  imitation  and  reproduction  are  not  always  per- 
sons of  correct  taste,  the  best  specimens  of  foreign 
manufactures  are  rarely  introduced. 

"  In  England,  the  more  highly  educated  classes 
have  acquired  a  refined  taste,  which  in  many  in- 
stanced cannot  be  satisfied  by  the  present  knowl- 
edge, taste,  and  skill  of  our  own  manufacturers 
and  artisans,  who  are  merely  beginning  to  receive 
some  of  the  advantages  which  have  long  been  pos- 
sessed by  many  of  their  foreign  competitors  in  orna- 
mental work ;  and  the  costly  and  extensive  public 
museums,  and  excellent  schools  of  art,  to  which  all 
classes  in  the  more  advanced  nations  of  the  conti- 
nent have  gratuitous  and  ready  access,  are  doubt- 
less the  primary  means  by  which  our  neighbors 
have  been  enabled  to  excel  us  in  the  various  orna- 
mental departments  ^of  industry  which  demand  su- 
perior knowledge,  taste,  intelligence,  and  training. 
In  the  Louvre  are  galleries  not  only  of  pictures  and 
statues,  but  of  choice  specimens  of  ancient  manu- 
factures, carved  work,  brass,  steel,  and  iron-work, 
and  numerous  examples  of  the  productions  of  indus- 
trial art  in  general." 

We  have  not  hesitated  to  quote  largely  from  the 
report,  whose  circulation  being  limited,  necessarily 
operates  against  the  just  appreciation  of  a  subject, 
only  to  be  found  in  a  wide  diffusion.  We  are  wil- 
ling to  believe  that  a  numerous  class  of  our  artisans 
need  only  to  have  their  deficiencies  pointed  out,  to 
induce  them  to  take  effectual  measures  for  their  in- 
struction and  improvement ;  and  in  no  case  can  the 
fostering  aid  of  government  be  more  legitimately 
applied,  than  in  the  support  of  educational  institu- 
tions whose  infi'ionce  may  rouse  the  toilinc  millions 
to  a  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  art  aii.l  the  pure 
in  morality. 

Lord,  what  faults  I  correct  in  my  son,  I  commit 
myself:  I  beat  him  for  dabblijij?  in  the  dirt,  v^'hilst 
my  own  soul  doth  wallow  in  sin  :  I  beat  him  for 
crying  to  cut  his  own  meat,  ret  am  not  myself  con- 
tented with  that  state  thy  providence  hath  carved 
unto  me  :  I  beat  him  for  crj'ing  when  he  is  to  go  to 
sleep,  and  yet  I  fear  I  myself  shall  cry  when  thou  call- 
est  me  to  sleep  with  my  fathers.  Alas !  I  am  more 
childish  than  my  child,  and  what  I  inflict  oa  him,  I 
justly  deserve  to  receive  from  thee ;  only  here  is  the 
difference :  I  pray  and  desire  that  my  correction  on 
my  child  may  do  hiin  good :  it  is  in  thy  power,  Lord,- 
to  effect  that  thy  correction  on  me  shaill  do  me  good. 

Fuller. 
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From  the  Quartarlf  Review. 

1.  Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  our  Na- 

tional Defences.     By  the   Lord  Viscount 
Ranelaoh.    London.     1B45. 

2.  Warrant  of  13M  December,  1845.     PaUiBhed 

by  authority  of  the  Queen. 

3.  HarVs  Quarterly  Army  list, 

^  We  would  fain  hope  that,  in  spite  of  sundty 
appearances  to  the  contrary,  the  peace  of  the 
Christian  world  is  not  on  the  point  of  being  dis- 
turbed. All  the  energies  of  all  the  governments 
and  nations  in  Europe  seem  to  be  directed  to 
nobler  purposes  than  war.  They  are  rivals  now 
in  the  race  of  civilization,  each  striving  to  take^^the 
lead  in  the  adoption  of  measures  which  shall  dif- 
fuse knowledge  and  o^tn  up  the  channels  of  com- 
merce ;  and  if  here  and  there  a  little  clashing  of 
interests  or  of  apparent  iinerests  occur,  they  are 
all  wise  enough  to  S!il)rnit  their  grievances  to  a 
better  arbitration  than  that  of  the  sword.  In 
America,  likewise,  notwithstanding  the  insane 
insolence  of  the  rabble,  and  the  unwise  language 
of  the  government,  we  hope  and  believe  that  die 
most  influential  classes  of  the- nation  are  too  saga- 
cious, and  too  yirtuous  also,  not  to  be  the  friends 
of  equity  and  of  peace. 

Meanwhile,  in  this  month  of  February,  1846, 
the  note  of  military  preparation  rings  throughout 
the  United  Kingdoms  with  a  sharper  tone  than  it 
has  emitted  for  many  a  long  day.  Our  arsenals, 
dockyards,  foundries,  powder-mills,  are  all  alive 
with  workmen.  The  great  naval  stations  from 
the  Medway  to  the  Tamar  present  such  scenes  as 
only  the  men  of  a  passing  generation  have  wit- 
nessed. Along  the  course  of  the  channel,  harbors 
of  refuge  are  marked  out  for  construction,  such  as 
shall  aflbrd  shelter  to  our  shipping  against  tlie 
attempts  of  an  enemy,  not  less  than  against  the 
elements.  And  for  the  better  defence  of  these,  as 
well  as  for  the  general  protection  of  the  coasting 
trade,  guard-frigates,  propellable  by  steam,  are 
constructed  out  of  raz^d  74-gun  ships;  to  put 
which  in  a  state  of  efficiency  the  most  strenuous 
exertions  are  made.  As  to  our  sea-going  fleet,  it 
is  a  match  for  the  navies  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
put  together.  Not  to  speak  of  such  floating  cas- 
tles as  tbe  Queen,  the  Formidable,  and  the  St. 
Vincent,  it  appears  to  us  that  to  our  steam-navy 
alone,  nothing  either  afloat  or  along  the  sea-board 
of  any  country  under  heaven  could  oflfer  successful 
resistance.  Moretover,  that  we  may  be  in  some 
sort  secure  at  home,  as  well  as  capable  of  annoy- 
ing our  enemies  abroad,  large  numbers  of  hands 
are  employed  in  the  strengthening  of  our  old  coast 
defences  and  the  construction  of  new  ones.  Ports- 
month  and  Plymouth  present  a  more  formidable 
front  to  the  sea  than  ever  they  did.  The  lines 
which  are  to  cover  the  dockyard  at  Sheemess  and 
the  arsenal  at  Woolwich  are  marked  out ;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  corps  of  armed  pensioners — 10,000 
strong— which  has  of  late  sprung  up,  and  of  which 
ths  importance  is  incalculable,  a  reinforcement  of 
9000  men  to  the  regular  army  has  been  determined 
upon.  And  last,  though  not  least,  the  militia  is 
about  to  be  resuscitated. 

What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  thist  Are  we 
deceived  in  the  hope  which  we  have  ventured  to 
express  as  to  the  peaceable  temper  of  the  world  ; 
and,  being  on  the  eve  of  a  war,  are  we  making 
such  preparations  as  shall  hinder  it  from  becoming 
a  little  on^t  A  stranger  arriving  among  us  from 
%ome  remote  coontry  would  naturally  suppose  bo  ; 


and,  in  spite  of  tho  good  faith  which  cfaanetariiei 
the  dealmgs  of  our  government  with  foieign  pow- 
ers, it  is  possible  that  the  timid  or  the  jealoai 
among  our  allies,  if  any  such  theie  be,  may  eoter- 
tain  a  similar  suspicion.  But  we  bc^lo  anse 
both  parties  that  tney  are  mistaken,  xloglaiid  it 
not  at  this  moment  taking  a  single  ttaf  wlueh 
common  prudence  and  a  just  regard  to  Ler  on 
safety  does  not  require.  She  is  merely  adaptiif 
her  means  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times  oo 
which  she  has  fallen.  She  is  striving  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  age,  and  taking  doe 
account,  and  no  more  of  the  necessities  which  iIm 
altered  state  of  the  world  imposes  upon  her.  £of- 
land,  being  (among  other  things)  a  great  eooh 
mercial  country,  is  averse  to  war,  the  great  eoeaiT 
of  the  trade  of  nations.  Her  colonial  emptxe  m 
too  weighty  for  her  strength  already  ;  she  caaBol, 
therefore,  harbor  the  slightest  desire  to  extend  it 
But  what  she  possesses  she  feels  that  it  is  her 
duty  to  keep  ;  and,  above  all,  it  is  necessaiy  thai 
she  should  be  in  a  condition  to  defend  benetf 
eflTectually  from  any  sudden  blow,  should  it  be 
struck  at  her  vitals. 

A  moment's  thought  will  convince  every  onpre- 
judiced  inquirer  that  up  almost  to  the  {oacat 
moment  the  English  government  has  not  suffi- 
ciently attended  to  these  matters.  While  sdenee 
was  achieving  over  nature  triumphs  which  evn 
now  may  be,  and  probably  are,  but  the  foremmieii 
of  greater  triumphs  still,  our  rulers  seem  to  hate 
considered  that  our  insular  position  and  the  «^ 
knowledged  superiority  of  our  fleets  continued  lo 
secure  to  us  the  same  exemption  from  attack,  both 
at  home  and  abroad, "(hat  we  used  to  enjoy  domg 
the  late  war^  It  never  appears  to  have  occurred 
to  them,  till  of  late,  that  the  sea  on  which  oci 
fathers  depended  has  ceased  to  form  an  impassable 
ditch  round  the  island  of  Great  Britain  itself;  and 
that  for  enemies  who  may  make  up  their  miods  U) 
a  sudden  attempt  on  our  detached  military  posts  is 
either  hemisphere,  it  constitutes,  in  point  ot  iact,  i 
safe  and  easy  way  by  which  to  approach  them. 
What  would  become  of  Malta,  for  example  a  fev 
years  ago,  had  the  quarrel  between  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  and  M.  Thiers  deepened  but  a  little  t  Theie 
was  a  critical  time  when  the  harbor  of  Taletta 
could  not  show  so  much  as  a  sloop  of  war  vithin 
its  anchorage.  The  guns  upon  the  rampaiisw 
besides  being  of  small  calibre,  had  become,  throat 
age  and  the  efllect  of  weather,  well  nigh  unserriee^ 
able ;  of  artillery  men  there  were  scarce  sufficieot 
in  the  place  to  fire  a  double  salute ;  and  the  infaih 
try  of  the  garrison  consisted  of  a  single  weak  bat- 
talion. What  would  have  happened  had  the 
French  fleet  from  the  Dardanelles  suddenly  aleend 
— as  was  expected  by  both  parties — in  hostile 
spirit  thither?  Indeed,  what  would  have  taken 
place  in  England  itself,  had  the  20,000  men,  whom 
the  French  a^e  known  to  have  kept  in  hand,  ea- 
barked  suddenly  in  the  fleet  of  steamboata  whieh 
lay  at  Cherbonr? ,  and  passed  over  to  the  coast  of 
Hampshire  ?  We  happen  to  know  that  at  the 
moment  when  this  bold  stroke  was  meditated,  the 
sole  representative  of  England's  gallant  nan  ia 
Portsmouth  and  at  Spithead  was  the  VietoiT: 
and  we  need  not  stop  to  add,  that  neither  the  gio- 
lies  which  surround  that  time-honored  naine,  b« 
the  handful  of  troops  which  la^  behind  the 
lines,  could  have  hindered  the  entire  destncttn 
of  our  most  important  dockyard,  or  interpoMd  aoj 
serions  hindrance  to  the  march  of  ita  iiotttoj^ 
upon  London. 
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•  The  military  preparations  which  England  ia  npw 
makin;^  are  but  the  unfavorable  results  of  circum- 
stances. We  have  already  felt,  and  do  not  desire 
to  have  the  truth  more  practically  demonstrated  to 
us,  that  the  application  of  steam  to  the  purposes 
of  locomotion  has  entirely  changed  our  position  as 
a  military  power.  Not  only  are  we  liable  to  sud- 
den descents,  for  to  these  we  were  always  more  or 
less  exposed,  though  we  rarely  suffered  from  them, 
bat  a  dark  night  or  a  Channel  fog  would  enable  an 
enterprising  enemy,  circumstances  otherwise  favor- 
ing-, to  throw  thirty,  forty,  even  .a  hundred  thou- 
sand men  upon  our  shores,  without  our  having  any 
nneans  to  prevent  it.  For  it  is  not  now  as  it  used 
to  be  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  that  the  manceu- 
vre  to  concentrate  an  army  on  the  opposite  coast 
would  put  the  English  government  sufficiently  on 
its  guard,  and  afford  time  to  counterwork  the  pro- 
ject of  an  invasion.  France  will  soon  be  as  much 
intersected  by  railways  as  England.  Her  capital 
in  already  connected  by  them  with  some  of  her 
frontier  towns,  at  least  in  part,  and  will  soon  be 
entirely  connected  with  all ;  and  railways,  as  Sir 
Willoughby  Gordon  can  vouch,  are  quite  as  avail- 
able for  troops  and  the  munitions  of  war  as  for 
peaceable  citizens  and  their  merchandise.  An 
operation,  therefore,  which  in  former  times  it 
required  a  fortnight  to  accomplish,  will  soon  be 
brought  within  the  compass  of  a  few  hours ;  and 
the  effects  of  this  change,  as  they  must  bear  upon 
us,  supposing  a  rupture  to  take^ place,  there  needs 
verv  litile  foresight  to  discover. 

1*0  carry  40,000  men  across  the  narrow  seas, 
supposing  that  no  more  serious  obstacles  than 
nature  offers  stood  in  the  way,  would  be  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world.  From  Brest  to  Falmouth 
twelve  hours  steaming  carries  us.*  Dunkirk  is 
scarce  seven  hours  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames ; 
Cherbourg  is  about  the  same  from  S pithead. 
From  Boulogne  and  Calais  to  the  open  shore  be- 
tween Ramsgate  and  Walmer  you  may  pass  in 
three  hours;  from  Dieppe  to  Brighton  in  six. 
Suppose,  then,  that  some  change  should  occur  in 
the  feelings  of  our  neighbors  towards  us.  Suppose 
Lord  Palmerston  to  embellish  once  more  the  For- 
eign Office;  or  the  present  wise  and  dexterous 
king  of  the  French  to  die ;  or  the  war  party  in 
France  to  gain  the  ascendant ;  or  any  one  of  the 
thousand  accidents  to  occur  which,  without  blame 
being  attributable  anywhere,  may  excite  the  ieal- 
ousy  or  wound  the  pride  of  a  sensitive  people — 
suppose  some  mishap  of  this  sort  to  befall,  and 
France  to  get  into  a  sudden  fury,  is  there  among 
all  our  readers,  one  individual  so  innocent  as  to 
suppose  that  she  would  bully  and  bluster,  as  the 
Americans  do,  for  a  year  without  striking?  No 
such  thing.  Our  friends  in  Paris  are  as  well 
aware  as  we,  that  the  only  chance  which  France 
has  of  success  in  war  with  England  she  must  seek 
at  the  beginning.  Accordingly,  let  warlike  coun- 
sels once  prevail  in  the  Tuileries,  and  the  ^rst  in- 
timation which  we  receive  of  impending  hostilities 
will  come,  if  we  be  off  our  guard,  in  the  shape  of 
a  report  that  a  French  army  has  landed.  We  may 
have  our  suspicions  awakened  before  the  storm 
burst ;  and  our  cruisers  may  be  directed  to  keep  a 

*  The  expense  to  which  our  neij^hhors  have  gone,  and 
the  care  which  they  have  taken,  to  fortify  and  improve 
the  harhors  at  Bren  and  Cherltonrg,  are  well  known  to 
all  intelligent  travellers.  Both  stations  may  now  hid  de- 
fiance to  insQlt ;  and  either  is  capacious  enough  to  sheU 
ler  a  steam-fleet  of  tonnage  suiUcieut  to  carry  a  hundred 
thousand  men  anywhere. 


good  look-out,  and  td  observe,  as  far  as  they  are 
permitted,  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  harbors  on 
the  other  side  of  the  channel ;  but  even  if  they  as- 
certain that  there  is  a  mighty  bustle  there,  and  that 
steam- vessels  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  are  collecting, 
will  it  be  competent  to  us  so  much  as  to  remon- 
strate? The  French  are  but  adopting  the  same 
precautions  which  we  adopt  ourselves.  They  are 
getting  their  traders,  and  it  may  be  their  steam- 
frigates  also,  into  places  of  safety,  and  may  well 
take  ofience  if  we  presume  to  question  the  proprie- 
ty of  their  doing  so.  Neither  have  we  the  means, 
supposing  the  moral  right  to  be  with  us,  of  hinder- 
ing them  from  doing  what  they  will  with  their 
own,  by  the  establishment  of  a  blockade.  Nothing 
will  be  found  to  have  been  more  entirely  altered  by 
steam  than  the  system  of  blockades  on  the  Euro- 
pean coasts.  A  sudden  storm  will  disperse  your 
blockading  squadron,  whether  it  consists  of  steam- 
ers or  of  sailing  vessels ;  and  before  it  can  borne 
together  again,  every  boat  from  all  the  harbors 
along  the  shore  has  put  to  sea.  Some  of  them 
you  may  fall  in  with  in  the  course  even  of  a  three 
hours'  voyage,  but  others  will  escape ;  and  if  the 
attempt  be  made  under  cover  of  night,  the  chances 
are  that  all  will  escape.  Besides,  our  neighbors, 
having  made  up  their  minds  for  a  brush,  will 
scarcely  chouse  for  the  moment  of  telling  us  so  a 
period  when  the  British  fleet  happens  to  be  assem- 
bled in  force  either  in  our  own  ports  or  in  front  of 
theirs.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  do  all  (hat  art 
can  do  to  cajole  us,  t(ll  the  calls  of  service  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  shall  have  carried  our  navy  to  a 
distance,  and  then  rush  into  action  with  a  celerity 
which  admits  of  no  cogitation  over  plans  of  defence 
as  yet  immature. 

It  is  known  in  Paris  that,  on  such  a  day  last 
week,  a  powerful  British  squadron  sailed  from 
Spiihead  for  New  York.  Another  squadron  had 
departed  previously  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico— a 
third  for  the  coast  of  Chinj — a  fourth  for  the  Medi- 
terranean. In  a  moment  secret  orders  are  de- 
spatched to  all  the  steamships  in  all  the  harbors  in 
the  "Channel  to  have  their  crews  on  board,  and 
their  steam  up.  Platforms  are  at  hand ;  and  tlie 
vessels  are  all  so  arranged  that  the  communica- 
tions between  them  may  be  direct  and  easy.  Fi- 
nally, the  hour  of  high  tide,  or  whatever  else  may 
afford  the  best  facilities,  is  calculated ;  and  punc- 
tual to  a  moment,  by  the  mere  laying  on  of  addi- 
tional carriages  on  each  line,  there  come  j^ouring 
from  Paris,  and  all  the  military  stations  mierme- 
diate  between  Paris  and  the  coast,  as  many  troops 
as  it  may  be  judged  expedient  to  compromise. 
We  use  this  term  rather  than  the  milder  word 
**risk,"  because  compromised  to  a  certainty,  the 
invading  army  would  be,  whether  it  mustered  ten, 
or  twenty,  or  fifty  thousand  bayonets.  John  Bull, 
though  frightened  at  first,  (as  well  he  might  be  if 
the  government  were  to  leave  him  in  his  present 
state,)  would  soon  set  his  blood  boiling,  and  woe 
he  to  the  strangers,  however  numerous  or  well 
commanded,  against  whom  he  may  bring  his  un- 
disciplined might.  But  who  can  endure  to  think 
of  the  extent  of  damage  that  might  be  wrought  at 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  ;  and  who  that  knows 
the  French  character— the  enthusiasm,  the  devoted 
gallantry  of  her  troops — will  hesitate  to  believe 
that  there  are  forty  thousand  men,  twice  told,  in 
her  standing  army  of  three  or  four  hundred  thou- 
sand, who  would  esteem  it  an  honor  and  a  privi- 
lege to  burn  Portsmouth  and  Chatham  and  Sheer- 
ness,  even  if  they  were  assured  that  in  their  tlood 
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the  flames  which  they  had  kindled  would  be  ex- 
tinffuished? 

It  is  because  both  the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
ture are  alive  to  the  importance  of  these  truths, 
that  the  one  has  proposed  and  the  other  readily 
consented  to  the  military  preparations  which  are 
going  on  in  all  quarters.  We  recognize  the  ne- 
cessity of  placing  ourselves  towards  other  nations 
in  the  same  relative  position  of  preparedness,  and 
therefore  of  security,  which  we  have  long  occu- 
pied. 

Among  various  arrangements  agreed  upon, 
there  are  two  of  which  we  are  anxious  to  speak — 
not  in  the  main  because  of  the  resources  in  men 
which  they  may  place,  if  well  managed,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  government — but  because  we  con- 
sider the  increase  of  the  standing  army,  and  still 
more  the  revision  of  the  militia  laws,  as  present- 
ing a  fit  occasion  for  taking  a  general  survey  of 
the  condition  of  the  British  soldier,  as  regards  liis 
moral  condition  and  the  care  that  is  bestowed  upon 
his  necessary  comforts  while  the  inhabitant  of  a 
peaceful  barrack.  How  far  either  one  of  these 
arrangements  or  the  other,  or  both,  will  render  us 
competent  to  meet  a  European  war,  should  it 
come  suddenly,  must  depend  upon  circumstances, 
which  are  not  yet  made  public.  For  example,  if 
the  militia,  whether  balloted  for  or  by  any  other 
means  enrolled,  are  not  to  be  embodied  at  all ;  or^ 
being  embodied,  are  to  be  k^pt  out  for  the  eight- 
and-twenty  days'  training,  provided  for  by  the  old 
law,  ana  no  more ;  then  we  must  take  the  liberty 
of  observing,  that  the  addition  of  nine  or  ten  thou- 
sand men  to  the  regular  army  will  do  very  little 
good.  We  want  forty  thousand  at  the  least 
— we  positively  cannot  do  with  a  smaller  number 
— in  order  to  put  the  army  in  a  becoming  state  of 
efficiency  even  for  home  service.  Our  troops  are 
80  harassed  by  the  severity  of  the  home  duty,  and 
the  pressure  of  colonial  service  is  so  great  and  so 
incessant,  that  the  physical  strength  of  the  men 
cannot  much  longer  sustain  it.  Doubtless,  you^ 
may  lighten  these  burthens  considerably  hy  rein- 
forcing the  army  to  the>  extent  proposed,  or  even 
with  less.  But  if  you  desire  to  remedy  a  defect  in 
our  military  system,  the  evil  consequences  of 
which  will  never  become  apparent  to  the  unin- 
structed  till  they  are  felt,  you  must  go  far  beyond 
the 'measure  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  adopt. 
Look  round  you  and  observe  how  we  are  destroy- 
ing the  military  efficiency  of  the  best  appointed, 
best  drilled  army  in  the  world,  by  our  manner  of 
using  it.  Our  soldiers  are  so  disseminated,  our 
corps  so  broken  up,  that  if  any  of  them  ever  felt 
the  force  of  the  most  important  principle  in 
military  science— we  mean  a  sense  or  mutual  de- 
pendence— they  must  all  be  in  danger  of  forget- 
ting it.  We  cannot  keep  so  much  as  regiments 
in  hand.  We  occupy  large  towns  and  manufac- 
turing districts  with  detachments  of  companies. 
As  to  working  brigades,  far  more  divisions  to- 
gether, that,  except  at  a  very  few  of  our  principal 
garrisons,  is  out  of  the  question.  Now  it  might 
just  as  reasonably  be  expected  of  a  stone-mason, 
who  has  all  his  life  long  been  employed  in  building 
barns,  and  stables,  and  garden-walls,  that  he  shall 
be  able  to  design  and  execute  a  structure  on  the 
scale  of  the  new  houses  of  parliament,  as  of  an  of- 
ficer who  has  never  witnessed  military  operations 
on  a  greater  scale  than  in  the  manceuvring  of  a 
squadron,  or  a  company,  or  a  battalion,  that  he 
shall  be  fit  to  direct  the  movements  of  a  great 
army,  should  it  be  entrusted  to  him.    We  repeat, 


then,  that  if  we  are  to  have  nothing  more  thao  a 
trifling  increase  to  the  standing  army  of  nine  thou- 
sand men — however  useful  these  may  prove  in  ac- 
celerating or  rendering  more  regular  oor  colonial 
reliefs,  they  will,  with  reference  to  the  necessary 
improvement  of  our  military  system^  aeoomplisk 
nothing. 

It  is  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  truth, 
that  the  period  is  approaching  when  the  first  bw 
of  nature — the  law  of  self-defence,  which  is  as  op- 
erative upon  nations  as  upon  individuals— will 
compel  our  government  to  disregard,  and  therefci^ 
to  eradicate,  the  dislike  to  military  service,  whieb 
forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  character  f£ 
the  people  of  England.  The  theory  of  the  law,  a 
it  has  stood  for  centuries,  is  excellent.  The  lav 
holds  that  every  British  subject,  unless  he  be  ica- 
pacitated  by  bodily  or  mental  infirmity,  or  is  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  altar  or  of  the  throa«, 
or  in  the  education  of  youth,  is  liable  to  be  called 
out,  and  armed  and  employed  in  the  defence  of  thr 
realm,  should  foreign  or  domestic  enemies  threaicr 
it :  and  we  deceive  ourselves  if  we  imagine  tici 
the  progress  of  events  may  not  bring  us,  and  \\^ 
shortly  too,  to  deal  with  the  law  as  with  more  ilat 
a  theory.  The  world  is  happily  at  peace ;  but  Ic 
a  gun  be  £red  in  anger,  either  in  Europe  or  i: 
America,  and  the  necessity  of  ^embodying,  iiA 
keeping  permanently  under  arms,  a  portion  at  leift 
of  the  youth  of  the  country  becomes  appirrri. 
Now  we  do  not  pretend  to  see  behind  the  curtsir. 
neither  would  we  be  understood  as  spcakire  ar.T 
other  opinion  than  our  own,  but  it  docs  stnke  L^ 
that  a  more  convenient  season  than  the  present  f  r 
putting  into  order  the  machine  with  which  ue  mir 
by  and  bye  be  obliged  to  work  could  not  be  c«  t- 
ceived.  The  whole  civilized  world  knows  thai  \»t 
meditate  a  revision  of  the  militia  laws.  Mi«t  \(  - 
pie,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  expect  that  a  b*!! ; 
will  ultimately  take  place;  and  we  defy  any  h'- 
man  being  to  guess  at  the  number  of  BcrricPcK* 
men  whom  it  is  likely  to  set  forth  as  a^ailaM- 
Probably  we  shall  not  overrate  the  military  \^Yr 
lation  of  England  and  Scotland,  considered  'r.r. 
from  Ireland,  at  a  million  of  men.  Now  a  ini!I:« : 
of  soldiers  we  could  never  require  under  any  cr- 
cumstances ;  indeed,  with  our  huge  debt  upon  u< 
we  could  hardly  maintain  them;  but  a  hnndrw 
and  twenty  thousand  names  are  surely  not  toe 
many  for  a  country  like  this  to  have  on  its  muster- 
roll,  as  those  of  persons  on  whom,  when  the  nefi 
arises,  the  government  may  call.  At  the  san# 
time,  considering  that  we  have  a  regular  anuy.tnii 
that,  though  inadequate  in  point  of  numbers,  iii> 
composed  of  excellent  materials,  he  must  be  very 
greedy  of  military  parade  indeed  who  should  de- 
sire, the  peace  of  the  world  being  unbroken.  t«> 
withdraw  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  cx\i- 
ians  from  their  ordinary  occupations.  For  otr 
own  share  we  want  only  a  thira  part  of  this  mic- 
ber;  but  we  do  want  to  render  them  useful  ^ii- 
we  have  them. 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  how  far  it  misi* 
be  advisable  to  interfere  with  ancient  coiirtr  ar- 
rangements, by  treating  the  militia  as  a  na:i<'t-- 
rather  than  a  local  force,  our  opinion  is  that  »e 
shall  do  well  if  we  divide  the  hundred  and  tuentr 
thousand  men,  whom  we  assume  the  ballot  to  bavr 
given  us,  into  three  classes — one.of  wbirh  ©ay  Vc 
called  out  for  permanent  though  not  severe  ser- 
vice, while  the  other  two  are  kept  in  rrKH** 
The  immediate  consequence  uf  this  would  W 
first,  the  general  ballot,  next  a  drawing  of  Iwtt 
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among  those  ohosen  by  ballot.  John,  James,  and 
Thomas  are  all  drawn  in  the  Tillage  uf  Puddledock 
for  the  militia — they  are  stoat  fellows  and  equally 
good-humored,  but  they  are  not  all  wanted  ;  they 
therefore  pat  their  bands  simultaneously  into  the 
constable's  hat  and  draw  fresh  papers.  That  of 
John  is  inscribed  number  1 ,  that  of  James  number 
3,  that  of  Thomas  number  3.  John  is  the  favored 
youtli  whom  bis  country  requires  to  serve  her ;  and 
he  slings  his  bundle  over  his  shoulder  and  sets  off* 
fur  ihe  general  rendezvous.  He  is  in  excellent 
spirits,  however,  for  he  has  only  three  years  to 
serve,  and  his  service  as  a  militia-man  will  not 
carry  him  beyond  the  limits  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and .  the  islands  adjacent.  Meanwhile, 
James  and  Thomas  go  back  to  the  plough  or  the 
loom ;  and  both  are  ready,  in  the  event  of  any- 
thing happening,  such  as  John*s  removal  out  of 
the  active  battalion,  to  move  onwards.  That 
which  may  happen  does  happen  ;  John  likes  sol- 
diering, and  extends  the  limits  of  his  service,  or 
els*  he  dies,  as  all  men  must  some  day  or  another ; 
whereupon  James  takes  up  the  musket  and  fills 
hij  place,  while  Thomas  moves  from  class  3  to 
class  3.  As  to  class  3,  that  can  never  exhaust 
iiself,  because  a  ballot  takes  place  every  year, 
whereby  it  is  kept  complete. 

With  respect,  again,  to  the  manner  of  officerinff 
these  militia  battalions,  there  can,  we  conceive,  be 
hut  one  opinion.  Let  nothing  be  done  to  sever 
the  friendly  connexion  that  subsists  in  our  towns 
and  country  places  between  the  higher  and  hum- 
bler ranks  of  society.  Choose,  therefore,  the  offi- 
cers fur  your  dormant  battalions  exclusively  from 
among  country  gentlemen,  and  gentlemen  in  busi- 
ness and  in  professions ;  for  it  is  not  to  he  over- 
looked that  classes  2  and  3,  though  undisturbed 
(am  year's  end  to  year's  end,  are,  as  far  as  re- 
gartis  the  enrolment  of  their  names,  as  much  regi- 
mented as  class  I.  At  the  same  time  make  these 
gentlemen  aware  that,  except  in  the  event  of  war, 
they  need  not  be  afraid  of  being  interfered  with  ; 
and  the  more  to  convince  them  of  this,  give  them 
their  parchment  commissions,  hut  let  no  pay  ac- 
company the  gift.  The  consequence  will  bo  that 
tliey,  like  the  privates,  will  pursue  their  ordinary 
occupations  without  taking  the  trouble  to  provide 
even  swords — unless,  indeed,  with  an  eye  to  her 
majesty's  levee.  Meanwhile,  for  many  excellent 
reasons-,  and  among  the  rest  as  a  measure  of  econ- 
o.-ny,  choose  at  least  a  moiety  of  the  officers  that 
are  to  be  put  over  your  active  battalions  from  the 
half-pay  list.  Your  colonels  it  may  be  well  to  se- 
lect from  the  class  of  society  which  mainly  sup- 
plies them  at  present.  Noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  tar^e  stake  in  the  country  do  best  at  the  head 
of  militia  regiments ;  but  all  the  majors  (and  one 
major  for  each  battalion  is  sufficient)  had  better  be 
brought  in  from  the  line,  as  well  as  the  adjutants, 
and  one  half,  at  least,  both  of  the  captains  and  the 
subalterns.  Of  course  you  must  look  to  the  same 
Sinirce,  or  else  to  the  pension-list,  for  your  non- 
commissioned officers  and  drummers  in  the  first  in- 
.vtance  ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  your  battalions  will 
be  brought  into  a  serviceable  state  by  persons  famil- 
iar with  the  routine  of  drill,  in  half  the  time  that 
wouM  be  necessary  if  you  were  to  commit  a  body 
of  raw  recruits  to  the  care  of  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  as  uninstructed  in  military  mat- 
ters as  themselves. 

It  is  not,  however,  exclusively  to  consMerations 
such  as  these,  that,  in  the  view  which  we  have 
ventured  to  take  of  so  important  a  subject,  we 


would  be  understood  as  looking.  Doubtless  a  mili- 
tia force,  raised,  officered,  and  kept  up  on  some  such 
plan  as  this,  would  prove  of  incalculable  value  as 
an  army  of  reserve,  while  the  facilities  which 
it  would  aflford  for  practising  our  regular  troops  in 
the  operations,  which  war,  when  it  comes,  will 
force  upon  them,  cannot  be  loo  much  commended. 
But  it  would  do  the  state  good  service  in  other 
ways  than  these.  Every  military  man  knows,  that 
the  system  by  which  the  British  army  is  at  present 
recruited  answers  its  intended  purpose  very  imner- 
fectly,  and  is  both  morally  and  financially  bad.  We 
cannot  get  men  as  fast  as  we  want  them.  There 
is  scarcely  a  regiment  in  the  service  which  can 
boast  at  this  moment  of  having  its  establishment 
complete;  and,  though  the  standard  has  lately 
been  lowered,  and  there  is  a  talk  of  lowering  it 
still  further,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  machine 
will  be  found  to  work  much  more  cleverly.  Per- 
haps we  ought  not,  as  good  citizens,  to  lament 
this.  It  afiTords  complete  proof  of  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country,  of  the  competition  that 
there  is,  not  for  labor,  but  for  laborers ; .  and,  as  a 
necessary  result,  of  the  high  rate  of  wages  which 
laborers  receive.  But,  looking  to  wh^t  may  come, 
and  what  must  be  guarded  against  in  our  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,  the  circumstance 
is  startling.  Besides,  the  recruits  which  we  do 
get,  as  they  seldom  come  to  us  from  the  more  re- 
spectable portions  of  the  poorer  classes,  so  they 
cost  the  country  a  larger  amount  per  man  than  Mr: 
Hume  baa  ever,  we  suspect,  taken  the  trouble  to 
calculate.  What  with  the  pay  of  an  extensive  re- 
cruiting staff,  the  rewards  to  officers,  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  and  privates  for  successful  recruit- 
ing, bounties  on  enlistment,'  fees  on  attestation,^ 
and  so  forth,  the  fact,  we  suspect^  is  that  each  tai-*' 
terdemalion  who  struts  past  the  Horse  Guards, 
with  a  bunch  of  ribbons  stuck  in  his  crownless  hat, 
has  been  the  means  of  absorbing,  ere  he  takes  a 
musket  in  his  hand,  as  much  public  money  as 
would  maintain  an  agricultural  laborer  and  his 
family,  at  the  current  rate  of  wages  in  the  be:>t 
managed  parish,  a  quarter' of  a  year.  And  then 
consider  by  what  process  it  is  that  this  expensive 
prize  is  won.  Recruiting  for  the  army,  as  it  is 
now  conducted,  begins  in  falsehood,  continues  in 
intemperance,  and  ends  in  remorse.  The  clever- 
est recruiting  sergeant  is  he  who  possesses  the 
rea'diest  knack  of  deceiving  the  unwary  at  (he  out- 
set, and  keeping  him  from  the  power  of  thought 
by  liquor,  or  otherwise,  till  the  work  is  done — and 
he  awakes  to  find  that  he  has  become  »  s<tldier  for 
life.  Do  we  blame  individuals  for  this? — certainly 
not,  except  in  a  degree.  The  fault  lies  in  the  sys- 
tem, which  again  has  its  origin  in  the  excessive 
regard  for  the  freedom  of  the  subject,  with  which 
our  constitution  is  imbued, and  which,  unless  some 
very  urgent  cause  arise,  the  law  will  not  allow  the 
sovereign  to  interfere  with.  The  qij^stion  then  is, 
*'  cannot  some  better  method  of  recruiting  be  de- 
vised V  and  believing  that  it  can,  we  point  to  a 
militia  organized  as  we  propose  to  organize  it,  and 
say,  •*  There  is  your  proper  nursery  for  the  line." 
Moreover  ours  is  no  idle  guess  originating  in  mere 
theory.  We  have  the  experience  of  the  past  to 
appeal  to;  and, remembering  how  entirely  towards 
the  close  of  the  late  war,  the  regular  army  was  re- 
cruited from  militia  regiments,  we  feel  that  we  are 
justified  in  counting  upon  similar  results,  provided 
proper  steps  be  taken  to  ensure  them.  For  it  is  a 
fact,  which  every  man  cognizant  in  military  mat- 
tors  will  vouch  fur,  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
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of  a  hundred,  distaste  to  the  service  is  evinced  by 
younjj  men  only  while  they  are  undergoing  their 
apprenticeship.  Drill  is  then  incessant,  and  the 
restraints  of  military  discipline  upon  those  hereto- 
fore unaccustomed  to  it,  press  severely.  But  after 
the  one  has  been  surmounted,  and  the  other  comes 
to  be  understood,  there  is  a  charm  in  the  roving 
and  careless  life  which  they  lead,  which  soon  at- 
taches the  young  men  to  their  profession.  And, 
inasmuch  as  our  militia-man  must  of  necessity  un- 
dergo the  same  process  of  drill  and  military  re- 
straint with  his  comnde  of  the  line,  we  venture  to 
predict,  that  however  disgusted  he  may  be  at  the 
outset,  he  will  become,  ere  the  expiration  of  his 
second  year's  service,  so  much  in  love  with  the  red 
coat  and  brown  bess,  that  the  difficulty  will  be  to 
hinder  him  from  going  over  prematurely  to  the 
reo-ular  army,  not  in  prevailing  upon  him  to  take 
this  step  at  all.  A  very  little  encouragement, 
namely,  a  small  bounty,  some  trifling  advantage 
of  pay,  such  as  the  late  warrant  offers,  with  the 
assurance  of  a  pension  in  old  age,  will  get  as  many 
volunteers  from  the  militia  as  the  line  will  require ; 
and  fur  keeping  up  the  militia  to  its  recognized 
strength  our  plan  has  provided  by  the  annual  bal- 
lot and  the  transfer  by  degrees  of  the  men  belong- 
ing to  the  lowest  into  the  highest  class  among  the 
battalions  of  reserve. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  pursue  -this  part  of  our 
subject  farther,  or  to  set  forth  in  detail  the  con- 
siderations which  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the 
privileges  which  are  conceded  to  rank  and  station 
in  other  countries  ought  not  to  be  denied  to  them 
in  this.  In  France,  where  the' conscription  law  is 
very  rigid,  no  objection  is  offered  to  the  providing 
of  substitutes  by  persons  drawn,  if  they  can  find 
them ;  and  we  do  not  see  why  ^to  gentlemen 
of  large  fortune,  to  professional  men,  and  persons 
engaged  in  trade,  the  same  facilities  should  not  be 
afforded  here.  Militia  clubs  and  mutual  assurance 
companies,  as  they  are  called,  stand,  to  be  sure, 
open  to  objection.  They  impose  a  heavy  and  a 
constant  drain  upon  the^  resources  of  the  poor  men 
who  subscribe  to  them,  and  they  would,  if  they 
were  carried  too  far,  defeat  or  hamper  the  purpose 
for  which  the  militia-law  exists.  But  if  the  weal- 
thy tradesman,  or  manufacturer,  or  the  professional 
man,  or  the  country  gentleman,  prefer  paying  any 
sum,  from  ten  to  ^  hundred  pounds,  to  a  poor 
neighbor,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  serve  while 
he  abides  at  home — the  state  sustains  no  damage, 
while  the  individual  hired  to  take  his  place  in  the 
ranks  is  by  so  much  the  better  off.  Neither  need 
we  pause  to  explain  that  the  means  of  remedying 
an  injustice,  which  we  believe  to  be  more  apparent 
than  real,  in  the  workincr  and  issues  of  the  ballot- 
S5'stem,  are  at  hand.  The  income-tax  makes  the 
government  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  extent 
of  the  pecuniary  means  of  each  of  the  queen's 
subjects.  And  we  see  no  reason  why  a  money- 
scale  should  not  be  made  out,  so  that  the  wealthy 
shall  pay  a  fine,*  if  drawn,  over  and  above  provid- 
ing his  substitute,  whiM  the  poor  give  all  that  they 
have  to  give,  their  personal  service.  Finally,  in 
order  to  obviate  objections  on  the  score  of  the  suf- 
ferings imposed  on  families  by  taking  away  the 
husband  from  his  wife,  and  the  father  from  his 
children,  we  would,  in  times  of  peace,  fix  the  mili- 
tary age  between  the  years  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-five.    Few  men  marry,  fewer  still  can  have 

*  The  produce  of  such  fines,  or  the  interest  accruing 
from  it  mii^ht  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  wives  aim 
families  of  men  drawn  and  actually  serving. 


lar^e  families,  under  twenty-fiye  yean  <^  tg«; 
and  of  young  men  under  twenty-one  we  Tentore  to 
say  thai  a  ballot  would  give  in  this  country  a  Iran- 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  at  the  least.  If  the  dnin 
upon  the  treasury  in  maintaining  forty  thouaiKi 
militia  he  considerable,  the  money  which  is  ei- 
pended  in  the  payment,  clothing,  and  feeding  of 
this  description  of  troops — all  abides  in  the  coaotrv 
and  gives  a  great  impulse  to  trade.  Bnt  we  need 
not  dwell  longer  upon  these  matters.  If  the  mili- 
tia be  embodied  by  ballot,  or  beat  of  drom,  or  m 
any  other  way,  the  government  is  snrely  bound  to 
render  the  mode  of  their  existence  as  comfoitabte 
as  shall  be  consistent  with  the  due  preserratioii  of 
discipline.  And  if  oo  such  embodiment  take  place, 
surely  the  line  need  not  on  that  account  be  orer- 
looked. 

We  have  no  great  faith  in  the  judgipeots  cf 
those  who  believe  that,  so  long  as  the  present  sr*- 
tern  of  recruiting  coYitinues,  it  will  be  possible  to 
fill  up  the  vacancies  that  occur  in  our  regular  rep- 
ments  from  a  better  description  of  young  men  than 
now  supply  them.  In  a  country  where  labor  n 
both  abundant  and  largely  remiineraled,  and  per- 
sonal independence  is  prized  alnmst  beyond  its  legiti- 
mate value,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that,  except  henud 
there  as  it  were  by  accident,  any  except  the  idle 
or  the  dissolute  will  enlist.  Moreover,  as  if  it  wctt 
expressly  desired  to  throw  every  conceiTable  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  enlisting,  there  is  not  an 
arrangement  under  the  crown,  having  for  its/cd 
the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  or  the  advaflfp- 
roent  of  the  public  convenience,  which  does  noi 
interfere  with  the  efiSciency  of  the  recruiting  offim 
and  his  party.  Elsewhere,  in  France,  in  Germanr. 
and  indeed  all  over  Europe,  the  police^  whether 
civic  or  rural,  is  composed  of  men  who  have  serred, 
for  a  period  more  or  less  extended,  in  the  rti:- 
ular  army.  In  En|gland  not  only  is  this  nk 
unknown,  but  the  nature  of  our  service,  and  ii;« 
prejudices  which  operate  in  regard  to  if,  rende; 
such  an  arrangement  impossible.  It  seems  nem 
to  have  occurred  to  the  authorities  at  the  bom 
guards  or  the  war  ofiice  that  one  of  the  most  eilfct- 
ive  bounties  which  they  could  ofler  to  recrvits 
would  be  the  assurance  that,  if  they  condoctec 
themselves  well  for  ten  or  twelve  yean,  ther 
should  be  engaged  by  the  general  post-offire  u 
letter-carriers,  or  transferred  to  the  metropobtu 
police,  or  to  the  Peelers,  as  they  are  called  in  lif 
land,  or  to  any  other  force  of  the  same  de8cnpti<«. 
in  which  the  selection  of  the  men  rests  with  the 
crown.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  vigoroos  isd 
best-conducted  young  men  in  the  coontry  tx 
locked  up  by  the  post-master-genera],  Mr.  Mavw. 
and  Colonel  Macgregor;  and  so  well  are  Uier 
provided  for,  that  a  thousand  tunes  on  the  kef- 
bugle,  or  even  on  the  bagpipe,  will  never  lure  theis 
away  from  their  comfortable  lodgings  or  their  not 
less  comfortable  berths  in  Scotland  yard  or  the 
liberties.  We  cannot,  in  short,  bring  oorselves  to 
credit  that,  except  by  some  marked  and  radiai 
change  of  system,  we  shall  ever  succeed  in  getnr; 
the  ranks  of  the  regular  array  filled  by  men  of  a 
better  sort.  But  it  does  not  therefore  foHow  thai 
we  are  not  to  take  some  pains  in  the  moral  dixh 
pline  of  our  recruits  after  we  get  them. 

A  vast  majority  of  our  soldiers  join  their  ifp- 
ments  under  nineteen  years  of  age.  What  is  » 
prevent  our  taking  these  lads  in  hand,  and  not  oolv 
drilling  them  till  they  became  smart  and  aeiite  ttA- 
diers,  but  educating  and  otherwise  training  tbeia* 
so  that  they  shall  turn  out  good  members  of  iocie 
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ty — intelligent,  well-behaved,  and  capable,  when 
tney  return  home,  of  giving  a  tone  to  the  manners 
of  the  village  or  the  street  ?  They  come  to  ns  at 
the  very  period  of  life  when  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual natures  of  men  are  the  most  susceptible  of 
cultivation.  They  feel,  as  soon  as  they  cross  the 
barrack-gate,  that  they  have  entered  npon  a  new 
state  of  existence.  They  are  docile  as  children — 
anxious,  fur  the  most  part,  to  please— afraid  of 
giving  offence— eager  to  ^et  into  the  good  exaces 
of  their  superiors.  Why  is  not  advantage  taken  of 
these  circumstances  to  communicate  to  them  such 
knowledge  as  shall  enlarge  their  minds,  confirm 
their  better  principles,  and  induce  in  them  such 
habits  and  tastes  as  may  by  degrees  render  them 
proof  against  the  temptations  to  which  the  nature 
of  their  calling  exposes  them  ?  Because  the  npili- 
tary  niind  in  this  country  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  civil  mind,  nor  with  the  military  mind  of 
France,  nor  with  that  even  of  Prussia.  For  while 
we,  in  civil  life,  and  our  neighbors  in  military  life, 
seem  to  be  alive  tb  the  truSi  that,  cateris  parUnis, 
a  man  who  can  read  and  write  and  find  gratifica- 
tion  in  a  search  after  knowledge,  is  a  better  man 
than  a  mere  animal — in  the  mUitary  circles  of  mer- 
ry England  the  mind  of  the  private  soldier  is  hard- 
ly accounted  of  at  all,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
with  the  best  system  of  squad  drill  and  battalion 
parade  manceovre,  ours  is  perhaps,  as  regards 
Its  infantry  and  cavalry,  the  least  intelligent  army 
in  the  world.  Moreover,  another  result  attends 
this  lack  of  regard  to  the  soldier's  education,  that 
in  our  handful  of  troops  there  is  a  greater  amount 
of  crime,  originating  chie^y  in  intemperance,  than 
in  the  largest  of  the  continental  armies — we  had 
almost  said  than  in  any  two  of  them  put  together. 
Why  should  this  state  of  things  continue  ?  Are 
our  men  universally  unteachable— -mere  things  of 
flesh  and  blood,  and  destitute  of  minds?  Surely 
not.  There  is  as  much  natural  intelligence  among 
the  soldiers  of  England  as  among  those  of  an^ 
nation  under  the  sun  :  and  where  common  care  is 
taken  to  work  upon  it,  it  proves  quite  as  susceptible 
of  culture. 

The  British  army  may  be  divided,  in'  the  aggre- 
gate, into  two  descriptions  of  force,  one  of  which 
is  known  as  the  army  of  the  line,  the  other  as  the 
scientific  corps.  For  our  present  purpose,  it  will 
suffice  to  include  under  the  former  of  these  heads 
all  our  regiments  of  horse  and  foot,  whether  they 
be  ranked  in  the  army-list  as  guards,  or  numbered 
regiments,  or  colonial  corps.  The  scientific  corps 
comprises  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery — which 
is  composed  of  a  horse  brigade  and  nine  battalions 
of  foot — and  the  regiment  of  Royal  Sappers  and 
Miners,  officered  by  gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers. It  would  be  difiScult  to  conceive  a  more 
striking  contrast  than  is  presented  in  the  compara- 
tive intelligence  of  these  bodies.  Of  their  relative 
efficiency  in  parade  and  review  movements  we 
do  not  desire  to  speak.  If  our  infantry  and  caval- 
ry excel  in  these,  our  artillery,  it  will  be  admitted, 
come  in  no  respect  behind  them ;  and  the  sappers, 
in  their  own  peculiar  departments,  defy  competi- 
tion. We  are  looking  beyond  operations  which, 
however  interesting  to  behold,  do  not  require  any 
super-excellence  of  head  either  to  direct  or  to 
perform.  How  stand  our  scientific  corps  in  re- 
gard to  intelligence  and  correct  behavior!  We 
^answer,  that  nothing  in  all  the  world  can  surpass 
them.  As  regards  genera]  intelligence,  it  is  great- 
er and  more  universally  diffused  among  these 
oorpe  than  in  any  equal  number  of  persons,  belong- 


ing to  the  same  station  of  life,  seek  for  them 
in  what  part  of  England  you  may.  And  if  we  de- 
scend to  individuals,  we  can  assure  the  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  that  any  day  he  may 
choose  to  visit  the  Arsenal  at  Woolwich,  he  will 
fin4  among  the  privates  of  either  of  these  noble 
corps,  men  from  whose  conversation  even  he  may 
gather  valuable  information.  The  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates  of  the  regiments  of 
Sappers  and  Royal  Artillery  constitute,  we  may 
venture  to  assert,  the  most  respectable  body  of  men 
in  the'  British  army.  Exceptions  of  course  occur, 
and  on  the  score  of  morals  tney  are  more  numerous 
than  could  be  wished  ;  but  there,  not  less  than 
with  reference  to  intellect,  the'rule  is  in  the  men's 
favor.  Some  of  them  are  deeply  read  in  the 
mathematics.  The  plans  and  models  executed  by 
others  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  Academy. 
Yet  these  men  are  taken  from  the  self-same  classes 
which  supply  our  infantry  and  cavalry  with, re- 
cruits. Why  should  there  be  so  marked  a  diner- 
ence  between  them  ?• 

The  day  that  a  recruit  joins  either  the  artillery 
or  the  sappers,  he  is  not  only  sent  to  drill,  but  to 
school.  If  he  can  neither  read  nor  write  when  en- 
listed, he  begins  with  the  alphabet ;  and  is  kept  at 
his  book  till  he  has  mastered  it.  He  is  then  led 
on,  partly  by  the  direction  of  his  commanding  offi- 
cer, partly  hj  the  force  of  the  example  which 
his  comrades  set  him,  to  reach  at  one  branch  of 
higher  education  after  another,  till  in  the  end 
he  becomes  such  as  we  have  described  him  to  be — 
not  only  a  first-rate  soldier,  but  a  well  informed 
and  intelligent  man,  who  has  too  much  honest 
pride  in^  himself  to  sink  into  the  condition  of  a 
blackguard. 

Look  now  to  the  youth  who  has  cast  in  his  lot 
with  one  of  our  regiments  of  the  line.  He  is 
picked  up,  say  at  Guildford  or  Norwich.  He  is 
kept  in  a  state  of  more  than  half  intoxication,  for 
perhaps  three  days  successively ;  he  is  then  marched 
or  shipped,  as  tne  case  may  be,  to  London,  and 
examined  and  passed  at  the  general  rendezvous  in 
Westminster.  He  proceeds  thence  to  Canterbury, 
or  Chatham,  or  the  Isle  of  Wight;  and  being 
clothed  in  comfortable  dark  grey  trowsers,  and  a 
shell  jacket,  his  professional  education  begins.  In 
what  does  it  consist?  For  three,  four,  or  five 
hours  every  day,  he  practises  the  goose-step,  his 
facingiB,  and  his  wheelings.  By  and  bye  he 
marches  in  slow  and  quick  time,  forms  division, 
sub-division,  and  so  forth.  The  firelock  is  then 
put  into  his  hands,  which  he  learns  to  toss  about 
and  to  wield  with  all  imaginable  facility;  and 
finally  he  is  paraded  with  the  battalion,  and  moves 
with  precision  and  celerity  as  a  portion  of  the 
mass.  Is  this  all?  Does  our  recruit's  military 
education  carry  him  no  farther?  No,  this  is  not 
quite  all.  He  is  taught  how  to  walk  and  stand  as 
a  sentry ;  to  salute  officers  according  to  their  re- 
spective ranks,  and  challenge  persons  who  may 
approach  his  post,  whether  they  come  as  friends 
or  as  intruders — and  then  he  is  indeed  a  perfect 
soldier.  WheAer  he  can  read  or  write — whether 
there  be  any  mind  in  him  at  all— or  any  power  of 
exercising  it ;  whether  he  be  of  vicious  or  virtuous 
tastes — ^sober  or  drunken — nobody,  so  long  as  he 
contrives  not  to  get  reported  to  his  officers,  thinks 
of  inquiring.  A  madhine  he  is,  or  rather  a  minute 
fragment  of  a  machine— -which  is  assutned  to  be 
perfect,  because  it  twists  and  turns  on  a  level  sui^ 
face  with  marvellous  exactitude ;  and  a  machine 
he  may  remain  to  the  end  of  his  existence,  for 
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aught  that  any  human  being  connected  with  or  set 
over  him  seems  to  care. 

'  We  appeal  to  every  commanding  officer  in  the 
army,  and  to  the  heads  of  departments  at  the 
horse  puards,  whether  the  difficulty  at  this  mo- 
ment of  finding  good  non-commissioned  officers  in 
all  the  regiments  of  the  line  be  not  excessive. 
Men  enough  there  are  in  each  who  can  read,  and 
write,  and  keep  accounts ;  but  these  will  be  found, 
in  almost  all  instances,  to  have  enlisted  compara- 
tively late  in  life ;  and  to  have  taken  the  step 
because  they  were  damaged  in  other  matters,  as 
well  as  in  their  circumstances.  They  may  be  suf- 
ficiently educated,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  to  act  even  as  pay-sergeants,  or  orderly- 
room  clerks ;  but  they  almost  always  turn  out  to 
be  such  fellows  that  no  dependence  whatever  can 
be  placed  upon  them.  Meanwhile  many  an  in- 
genuous and  well  disposed  youth  is  permitted  to 
stiffen  into  manhood,  with  a  mind  as  little  culti- 
vated as  it  was  when  he  first  put  on  the  uniform, 
while  his  tastes,  for  the  sheer  lack  of  some  better 
excitement,  are  continually  deteriorating.  And 
vet  there  is  not  a  regiment  in  the  service  which 
has  not  its  regimental  school,  and  its  regimental 
schoolmaster  paid  and  rated  as  a  sergeant.  What 
do  they  accomplish  ? 

Nothing,  or  next  to  nothing ;  for  this  obvious 
reason,  that  the  same  obstacle  which  stands  in  the 
way  of  supplying  our  corps  with  •  efficient  non- 
commissioned officers,  renders  it  impossible  to  find 
in  the  ranks  men  competent,  except  in  very  rare 
instances,  to  execute  the  functions  of  a  schoolmas- 
ter. If  you  get  a  man  of  character  enough  for  the 
purpose,  the  chances  are  that  his  intellectual 
acquirements  are  defective.  If  you  get  a  scholar, 
he  either  turns  out  a  drunkard,  or  being  wanted  in 
the  pay-master's  office  or  the  adjutant's  order- 
ly-room, he  is  taken  away,  and  the  school  is  left  to 
shift  for  itself.  Besides,  not  one  of  them  all — not 
the  best  read,  and  most  willing  among  them  un- 
derstands, as  he  ought  to  do,  the  art  of  teaching. 
He  may  train  his  pupils  to  write  tolerable  hands, 
and  to  say  the  multiplication  table,  and  to  read 
with  correctness  a  chapter  of  the  New  Testament ; 
but  to  bring  their  minds  as  well  as  their  members 
into  working  condition,  is  not  in  him ;  because  he 
has  never  himself  been  taught  how  to  teach.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  attendance  of  adults  in  our  regi- 
mental schools  is  for  the  most  part  wretchedly 
meagre ;  and  forasmuch  as  they  go  to  school  at  all 
only  that  they  may  become  eligible  for  the  rank  of 
corporal  and  Serjeant,  their  attention  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  writing  and  to  accounts,  in  which 
some  of  them  make  considerable  progress.  Read- 
ing they  cultivate  to  such  a  slender  extent,  that  it 
is  never  either  edifying  or  satisfactory  to  examine 
them ;  and  as  to  anything  beyond  the  mere  spel- 
ling of  words,  they  hardly  seem  to  imagine  that, 
by  them  at  least,  it  is  attainable. 

Regimental  schools  began  in  our  service  about 
the  year  1812,  or  a  little  earlier.  They  were  the 
result  of  the  stir  which  was  made  by  Dr.  Bell  and 
Mr.  Lancaster  to  introduce  to  general  notice  what 
each  of  these  solemn  bores  claimed  as  his  own 
system  of  instruction  ;  and  were  designed  for  the 
benefit,  not  of  the  soldiers,  young  or  old,  but  of 
the  children  of  the  married  men  who  might  be 
permitted  to  carry  their  families  about  with  them. 
We  do  not  imagine  that  in  those  days  the  idea  of 
teaching  our  adults  to  read  was  ever  entertained  in 
the  army ;  at  least,  the  only  book  of  school  regu- 
lations which  ever  came  out  undergo  authority 


of  the  commandet^in-chief  takes  no  notice  at  iD 
of  any  such  contingency.  And  in  truth,  the  book 
of  which  we  speak  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way.  It 
seems  to  have  been  printed  in  1811.  It  was  com- 
piled by  Dr.  Dakins,  then  chaplain  to  the  hooae- 
hold  brigade,  out  of  the  larger  and  well-knova 
treatise  of  Bell ;  and  is  strong  in  the  assurances, 
which  were  then  commonly  given,  that  nobody 
desired,  by  over-education,  to  revolutionize  the 
world.  It  copies,  as  might  be  expected,  ill  ihe 
quackery,  as  well  as  the  really  good  points  of  Dr. 
Bell's  plan.  The  monitory  system,  with  its  out- 
ward show  of  bustle,  and  its  ini^-ard  lack  of  useful- 
ness, is  of  course  adopted  ;  and  the  shorter  Cat^ 
chism,  with  Ostervald^s  abridgment  of  the  Hclj 
Scriptures,  limit  the  progress  which  the  scholan 
are  expected  to  make  in  philosophy,  human  and 
divine.  We  are  not  aware  that  Dr.  Dakins*  book« 
to  which  the  Duke  lof  York  gave  the  impress  of 
his  sanction,  has  ever  been  superseded ;  and  «e 
are  therefore  bound  to  believe  that,  though  venr 
little  known  anywhere,  it  continues  in  point  of  fact 
to  be  the  school  regulation  bo^k  of  the  British 
army  to  this  day.* 

Meanwhile  the  same  benevolent  and  illustrious 
prince,  who  took  such  pains  to  educate  the  bojf 
and  girls  that  followed  their  fathers*  regiments, 
founded  at  Chelsea  a  noble  institution,  where 
should  be  provided,  for  soldiers'  orphans,  as  well 
as  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men  serving 
abroad,  a  place  of  shelter^  as  well  as  of  instructioo 
up  to  a  certain  number.  A  similar  asylum,  thoogh 
on  a  more  limited  scale,  grew  up  under  similar 
auspices  at  Southampton,  where,  not  longer  a^ 
than  a  year  or  two,  it  died  a  natural  death.  And 
at  Kilmainham,  near  Dublin,  a  third  Btruck  root. 
They  were  all,  as  was  fittini;,  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  military  officers.  Each  had  its 
chaplain  and  a  full  complement  of  teachers  and 
nurses  for  the  training  and  proper  treatment  of  the 
inmates ;  and  except  that  they  have  ceased  to 
affijrd  shelter  to  girls,  the  two  that  still  survive- 
though  with  numbers  materially  reduced — surrirc 
on  their  primitive  model.  We  will  confine  oar 
attention,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  to  one ;  and 
Chelsea  is  nearer  at  hand  than  Kilmainham. 

The  Royal  Military  Asylum,  or  Duke  of  York's 
School,  at  Chelsea,  was  built  to  accommtHbie 
twelve  hundred  children  ;  and  the  staff  was  calcu- 
lated on  a  liberal  scale,  so  as  to  deal  fairly  by  this 
number.  The  number  has  been  gradually  reduced 
since  the  peace  to  three  hundred,  but  the  stafi*  re- 
mains just  as  the  Duke  of  York  arranged  it.  We 
find  no  fault  with  this.  Every  functionary  wiihia 
that  huge  pile  has  from  the  first,  and  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  his  ability,  done  his  duty.  Three  suc- 
cessive commandants ;  two  adjutants,  of  whom  tie 
second  (Captain  Siborne,  an  honored  name)  i» 
now  in  office — surgeon,  assistant-surgeon,  dis- 
penser, comptroller,  steward,  matron,  and  we  know 
not  how  many  more — all  deserve  the  praise  wbich 
they  have  received.  As  to  the  chaplain,  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  too  warmly  of  him.  He  sufl 
abides  at  his  post — the  father  of  the  institutioo, 
and  regarded  as  such  by  many  a  broken-dowo 
pensioner,  who  first  learned  from  him  bov  to 

*  Half-yearly  reports  of  the  condition  of  rwimeiinl 
schools  are  sent  in  reeularly  to  the  Adjutant-GciKn)'* 
Office.  They  are  uniformly,  we  undfrstand  amlntr  A 
rose,  and  ansvirer  among  other  questions,  this,  **  I*  ^ 
school  of  the  regiment  cooductM  acoordins  to  iraa- 
tion?"  What  is  the  regulaUoa?  Is  it  Dr.  Ham*' 
distUlation  of  Dr.  Bell? 
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wonhip  God,  and  rightly  to  undereland  what  was 
due  to  himself  and  to  his  neighbor.  Why  the 
government  should  have  left  Mr.  Clarke  through- 
out so  many  years  in  a  place  of  extreme  labor  and 
very  inadequate  remuneration,  we  do  not  know  ; 
but  this  we  do  know,  that  it  has  been  through  no 
fault  of  the  commissioners,  who  have  repeatedly 
recommended  him  to  the  crown  for  preferment. 
Still,  while  we  admit  all  this,  and  desire  especially 
to  testify  to  the  diligence  with  which  the  children 
have  from  the  first  been  grounded  by  Mr.  Claike 
in  the  doctrines  of  their  faith,  we  must  add  that, 
looking  at  the  asylum  as  a  place  of  education,  it  is 
not  now  what  it  should  be.  The  school  is  con- 
ducted in  1846  on  precisely  ihe  same  plan  which 
came  into  operation  in  1810.  No  attempt  what- 
ever has  been  made  to  keep  pace  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  either  in  the  manner  of  conveying  instruc- 
tion, or  in  the  amount  of  instruction  communicated. 
On  the  contrary,  as  the  teachers  continue  to  be 
selected  from  among  discharged  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  army — who  know  nothing  themselves 
except  how  to  read  and  write  and  do  the  first  four 
rules  of  arithmetic — it  is  manifest,  that  beyond  the 
power  of  mechanically  performing  similar  feats 
they  can  hardly  pretend  to  carry  their  pupils. 
History,  geography,  etymology,  grammar,  are 
like  the  occult  sciences  to  the  students  in  the 
Duke  of  York's  school.  They  read,  but  neither 
understand  correctly  the  meanings  of  the  words, 
Dor  retain  any  satisfactory  recollection  of  the  pur- 
port of  their  lessons.  As  to  geometry,  algebra, 
mental  arithmetic,  and  so  forth,  such  things  have 
for  them  no  existence;  while  the  intelligence 
which  is  stirred  in  proportion  as  minds  are  trained 
to  reflect,  and  from  a  comparison  of  ideas  to  draw 
inferences  for  themselves,  lies  with  them  through- 
out their  whole  course  dormant.  We  have  already 
stated  that  in  one  department,  and  it  is  a  most 
important  one,  the  education  of  these  orphans  is 
well  attended  to;  but  in  all  other  respects,  we 
regret  to  say,  that  the  school  of  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary Asylum,  Chelsea,  is  very  far  indeed  behind 
the  point  at  which,  considering  the  progress  which 
education  is  making  everywhere  else,  it  ought  by 
this  time  to  have  arrived. 

Time  was  when  the  school  of  which  we  are 
constrained  to  speak  thus  lightly,  was  regarded  as 
a  model  for  imitation  by  all  the  national  schools  in 
the  empire.  It  was  Dr.  Bell's  pet  institution, 
which  he  used  to  visit  continually,  and  into  which 
he  managed  to  infuse  a  large  measure  of  his  own 
spirit.  Indeed,  to  such  perfection  was  the  art  of 
teaching  supposed  to  be  there  carried,  that  thither 
from  all  the  regiments  in  the  service  non-commis- 
sioned officers  were  sent,  in  order  that  they  might 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  of  a 
schoolmaster,  and  be  in* a  condition  to  open  with 
effect  the  schools  that  were  about  to  be  formed  in 
their  respective  corps.  Now  whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  nature  of  the  lore  thus  communicated, 
there  cannot  be  two  opinions  respecting  the  wis- 
dom of  the  method  adopted  to  convey  it.  Forty 
years  ago  the  world  had  begun  ,to  understand, 
what  it  now  knows  much  more  perfectly,  that 
men  are  seldom  born  schoolmasters  any  more  than 
they  are  born  shipbuilders;  that  teaching  is  a 
great  art  which  requires  study  and  method  to 
compass,  and  that  method  is  the  result  of  training, 
without  which  there  may  be  a  plethora  of  knowl- 
edge, yet  no  faculty  at  all  of  communicating. 
The  Duke  of  York  did,  therefore,  a  wise  thing 
when  he  sent  his  candidates  for  the  ofiice  ox 
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schoolmaster  to  studv  the  art  at  the  institution 
where  it  was  assumed  to  be  best  understood ;  and 
the  consequence  was  that  of  the  excellency  of 
regimental  schools,  as  compared  with  village 
schools — then  principally  kept  by  dames — we 
never  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
heard  enough. 

The  army  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  had  thus  the 
start,  in  some  sort,  of  the  rest  of  *the  community. 
Of  adults,  indeed — that  is,  of  the  soldiers  them- 
selves— no  account  was  taken  ;  but  their  children 
were  introduced  into  schools  where  they  certainly 
learned  inore  than  they  could  have  done  had  their 
fathers  remained  at  home.  The  progress  of  events 
has  reversed  this  order  of  things.  The  schools 
connected  with  the  army — from  that  at  Chel&ea,  to 
the  school  of  the  last  regiment  which  has  returned 
in  a  disorganized  state  from  the  East — are  misera- 
bly behind.  All  the  schools  of  all  ^ell-regulated 
parishes  in  the  kingdom  have  passed  them  by ; 
and,  what  is  worse,  continue  to  render  the  interval 
between  them  every  day  wider.  How  is  this? 
Because,  up  to  the  present  moment,  the  attention 
of  the  proper  authorities  has  not  been  drawn  to  the 
subject.  There  can  be  no  disposition — there  is 
none — on  the  part  of  the  horse  guards  or  the  war 
office  to  sanction  such  an  order  of  things ;  and  that 
both  the  government  and  the  house  of  commons  take 
an  interest  in  the  mental  culture  of  the  soldier,  is 
proved  by  the  readiness  with  which  grants  sought 
for  such  an  object  by  the  one,  are  voted  by  the 
other.  Moreover,  when  we  thus  speak  of  regi- 
mental schools,  we  beg  to  be  understood  as  keep- 
ing our  eye  upon  some  admirable  exceptions.  The 
schools  of  the  regiments  of  the  Guards — particu- 
larly of  the  Blues  and  of  the  Grenadier  and  Cold- 
stream regimentfr — are  as  well  managed  as,  under 
existing  circumstances,  they  could  be ;  yet  the 
schoolmasters  in  the  guards,  though  in  a  far  more 
favorable  position  than  their  brother  functionaries 
of  the  lino,  have  Serious  inconveniences  to  contend 
against.  Not  a  barrack,  even  in  London,  has  its 
school-house  regularly  set  apart;  and  in  point 
of  furniture  and  general  equipment  all  are  want- 
ing. In  like  manner  we  could  name  half-a-dozen 
line  regiments,  or  more,  in  which,  thanks  to  the 
zeal  and  good  sense  of  individual  officers,  the  most 
has  been  made  of  a  bad  system.*  But  these  are 
the  exceptions  to  the  rule,  for  nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  defective,  both  in  theory  and  practice, 
than  the  regimental  school  system  of  the  British 
army.  Whatever  education  is  bestowed  in  one  of 
these  (and  Heaven  knows  it  is  for  the  most  part 
little  enough)  goes  to  the  soldiers'  children,  not  to 
the  soldiers  themselves.  The  latter,  it  is  true, 
may  avail  themselves  of  the  schoolmaster's  services 
if  they  please,  but  there  is  no  constraint  put  upon 
them,  nor  any  great  tnoral  influence  used  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  them  to  the  path  of  knowledge. 
Now  we  consider  this  to  be  impolitic,  if  it  be  not 

*  It  may  seem  invidious  to  draw  distinctions,  but  com- 
mon justice  requires  that  we  should  specify  the  school  of 
the  second  battalion,  royal  regiment,  which  Major  Bennett 
has  formed.  That  excellent  man  and  officer,  whose  be- 
havior on  a  late  occasion  when  the  wing  of  his  regiment 
which  he  commanded  suffered  shipwreck,  is  generally 
known  and  appreciated,  has  taken  infinite  pains  with  the 
school ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  it  is  spoken  of, 
wherever  the  battalion  goes,  as  a  model.  The  master  he 
got  from  the  corps  of  sappers,  and  he  has  gone  to  consid- 
erable personal  expense- in  aiding  him.  But  is  it  fair  or 
just  to  throw  such  a  burthen  on  mdivtdual  officers  7  We 
may  likewise  mention  Col.  Mountain's  school  in  the  26th, 
ana  Col.  Munnin's  in  the  69th  regiments — ^they  are  beta 
admirable. 
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positively  unmst ;  for  there  ia  no  living  man  to  I 
whom  a  goodf  education  seems  to  hold  out  the  pros- 
pect of  greater  advantage  than  to  a  soldier. 

Every  one  who  has  taken  the  trouhle  to  inquire 
into  the  fate  of  our  soldiers  after  they  have  retired 
upon  their  pensions,  knows  that  there  is  the  most 
striking  difference  between  the  positions  of  the  few 
who  quit  the  ranks  in  some  degree  educated,  and 
those  of  the  many.  Both  classes,  from  their  habits 
in  the  service,  are  averse  to  hard  work : — ^both — 
whatever  their  moral  characters  may  be — are  wil- 
ling to  add  something  to  their  incomes.  For  the 
discharged  man  soon  discovers  that  it  is  one  thing 
to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  a  day,  with  a 
home  and  many  other  necessaries  provided,  and 
quite  another  to  depend  absolutely  upon  this  pit- 
tance or  upon  less.  Tho  uneducated  soldier, 
however,  can  find  no  opening.  He  lacks  strength 
for  daily  labor,  and  skill  and  ingenuity  for  anything 
else.  He  therefore  establishes  himself  in  some  mis- 
erable lodging,  and,  with  a  wife,  and  it  may  be  a 
family,  alternately  commits  excesses.,  and  starves 
upon  what  the  government  may  allow  him.  If  he 
turn  to  anything  at  all,  it  is  to  that  which  stands  at 
the  very  bottom  of  the  scale  of  industrial  occupa- 
tion— hand-loom  weaving — for  we  take  no  account 
on  the  present  occasion  of  tailors  and  shoemakers, 
they  being,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  educated 
men. 

The  educated  soldier,  on  the  contrary,  the  pen- 
sioner who  can  read  and  write  and  keep  accounts, 
seldom  fails,  provided  his  character  be  good,  of 
finding  respectable  emplojrment.  Observe  how 
many  pensioners — men  who  have  retired  from  the 
regular  army — are  employed  as  policemen  on 
railways,  or  superintendants  of  such  police,  or  as 
light  porters,  or  as  headmen  in  mills  and  facories. 
For  such  situations  all  the  habits  of  his  profes- 
sional existence  peculiarly  qualify  the  soldier.  He 
is  trained  to  be  faithful,  and  knows  that  duty,  be 
it  what  it  may,  ought  never  to  be  performed  care- 
lessly. What  a  respectable  member  of  society  he 
becomes,  and  how  comfortable  is  his  home  and  the 
condition  of  its  inmates.  Now  if  we  look  no 
further  than  this ;  if  we  took  into  account  only  the 
good  that  we  are  working  for  the  men  themselves, 
after  their  country  shall  have  taken  all  that  it 
wants  out  of  them,  does  it  not  become  our  duty  to 
educate  our  soldiers,  at  least  so  far  as  that  they 
shall  not,  as  soon  as  they  quit  their  colors,  degen- 
erate into  the  nuisances  which  society  too  oflen 
finds  themt  Slirely  this  is  so.  But  there  are 
better  reasons  still  for.  the  view  of  the  subject 
which  we  are  taking. 

The  warrant  df  December  last  offers  many  and 
powerful  inducements  to  the  soldier  of  the  line  to 
conduct  himself  properly.  It  is  a  humane,  and 
therefore  a  politic  enactment ;  and  the  assurance 
which  it  holds  forth  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernment to  encourage  men  in  the  ranks  to  aspire 
after  the  attainment  of  commissions  cannot  be  too 
much  commended.  Seeing  that  the  average  of 
promotions  from  the  ranks  is  already  about  one 
per  regiment  in  every  four  years,  it  is  surely  not 
too  much  to  expect  that  when  the  value  of  the  new 
warrant  comes  to  be  understood,  it  will  increase 
very  .considerably.  But  does  not  the  secretary-at- 
war  perceive — we  write  it  with  all  respect  and 
good  feeling  towards  one  who  has  the  soldiers'  in- 
terests deeply  at  heart— that  to  tell  men  how  wil- 
ling you  are  to  pay  for  their  outfit  as  soon  as  they, 
work  their  way  to  commissions— is  idle,  unless 
yoa  at  the  same  time  furnish  them  iwith  the  means 


of  becoming  qualified  to  hold  comnuaBioosf  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert  must  see  that  the  only  way  to  raise 
the  tone  of  the  army,  and  to  improve  the  cooditioo 
of  its  members  both  morally  and  physically,  is  to 
educate  the  army.  We  are  confident  thai  tke 
right  honorable  gentleman  does  not  require  to  be 
reminded  of  these  truths  by  us  or  by  any  one,  after 
the  pains  which  he  took  with  the  naval  school  at 
Greenwich,  and  the  reformations  which  he  wroaght 
in  that  most  interesting  establishment. 

The  first  suggestion  which  we  beg  re^peetfaDy 
to  offer  is,  that  all  recruits  joining  their  regimeati 
subsequently  to  some  date  hereafter  to  be  dete^ 
mined  upon,  shall  be  required,  by  authority,  to  at- 
tend school.  With  the  habits  m  this  respect  of 
men  already  enlisted,  it  may  n<ii  perhaps  be  judi- 
cious or  even  just  to  interfere ;  you  took  them  into 
the  service  oA  no  understanding  of  the  sort — ^aodif 
they  take  it  into  their  heads  to  complain,  joa 
might  find  it  difficult,  in  a  court  of  equity  or  con- 
science, to  rebut  the  complaint.  Even  with  them, 
however — at  least  with  the  younger  portion  of  tbcm 
— a  sensible  naan  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  might 
exercise  a  strong  moral  influence ;  and  surely  the 
recruits  may  be  ordered  to  school  without  hesita- 
tion. That  they  will  go  if  the  commanding  officer 
desires  it,  and  cheerfully  too,  we  entertain  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt ;  indeed,  we  know  that  among  the 
artillery  one  of  the  strongest  inducements  which 
recruiting  corporals  hold  out  to  young  men  whom 
they  are  anxious  to  enlist  is,  that  they  will  find  a 
capital  school  at  head-quarters.  Fix  your  school- 
hours  for  adults  at  an /period  of  the  day  that  may 
be  most  convenient.  There  is  no  positive  necesa- 
ty  for  having  the  soldiers  taught  only  in  the  eveo- 
ing.  You  may,  if  it  so  please  you,  and  we  own 
that,  to  our  judgment,  the  arrangement  would  be  a 
wise  one,  make  the  education  of  the  soldier  yoar 
first  care,  and  give  up  only  such  hours  as  he  may 
not  require .  to  the  children .  But  however  this  may 
be,  our  notion  is  that  all  recruits,  from  the  day 
that  they  join,  should  be  sent  to  school.  The  cul- 
ture of  the  mind  will  thus  keep  pace  with  the  train- 
ing of  the  body ;  and  though  at  the  outset  the 
hours  of  drill  be  by  this  arrangement  somewhat 
diminished,  we  are  confident  that  at  the  end  of  six 
months  matters  will  have  found  their  level.  Every 
officer  or  non-commissioned  officer  who  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  recruits  knows  that  the  young 
man  of  a  comparatively  cultivated  understanding  is 
far  more  easily  trained  than  an  unlettered  cub. 

It  is  manifest,  hoWever,  that  before  we  can  begin 
to  act  upon  this  principle — before  we  can  endeavor 
to  make  his  regiment  or  his  depot  a  place  of  intel- 
lectual as  well  physical  discipline  to  the  yoao^ 
soldier — we  must  have  at  the  head  of  every  regi- 
mental school  in  the  service  a  master  not  only  well 
educated,  but  regularly  trained,  and  competent 
from  his  position  as  well  as  by  his  moral  iofloenoe 
in  the  corps  to  form  in  some  sort  the  tastes  and 
characters  of  men  placed  under  him.  In  FraoM 
this  matter  is  liberally  and  satisfactorily  arranged. 
There  the  schoolmaster  holds  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant, and  every  conscript  comes  under  his  cbargs 
as  he  arrives  at  head-quarters ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  many  a  youth  who  quitted  his  or- 
rondissemejii  wholly  illiterate,  returns,  after  the 
term  of  his  service  has  expired,  a  well  educated 
man.  We  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary,  oi 
even  desirable,  to  give  any  such  rank  in  our  ser- 
vice to  the  regimental  schoolmaster.  Bat  some- 
thing more  than  is  now  awarded  him  he  clearly  de- 
serves, if  you  mean  to  render  him  what  be  caa 
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easily  be  made*  one  of  the  most  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  corps.  The  schoolmaster-sergeant  wiU 
not  be  raised  above  his  jnst  level  if  you  rank  him 
with  the  sergeant-major  and  quartermaster-ser- 
geant, giving  him  pay,  and  quarters,  and  allow- 
ances commensurate.  And  when  this  is  done,  then 
the  question  may  be  reconsidered,  whether,  aAer 
his  attendance  at  school  shall  have  been  rendered 
compulsory,  it  will  be  fair  to  make  the  soldier  pay , 
as  he  now  does,  for  his  education. 

To  raise  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  present 
generation  of  schoolmaster-sergeants  woula,  how- 
ever, be  a  mere  waste  of  generosity.  Not  one 
out  of  twenty  is  fit  for  his  place,  and  the  twendeth, 
though  competent  to  teach  imperfectly  all  that  he 
himself  knows,  does  not  know  enough  to  undertake. 
the  sort  of  task  which  we  have  in  contemplation 
fur  him.  We  must,  therefore,  before  a  single  step 
is  taken  to  fit  up  school-rooms,  or  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  schoolmasters,  provide  ourselves  with 
men  qualified  to  undertake  the  office,  and  this  is 
only  to  be  done  by  providing  for  the  army  a  col- 
lege, or  normal  school,  at  which  young  men  may 
be  educated  for  the  express  purpose  of  passing  out 
of  the  seminary  to  take  charge  of  the  schoob  of 
regiments.  ^  Will  there  be  anv  difficulty  in  manag- 
ing this?  None  whatever.  Inhere  is  not  so  much 
as  the  hindrance  to  be  got  rid  of  which  stands  in 
the  way  of  many  other  improvements  in  our  social 
system.  There  is  no  lack  of  funds.  The  secre- 
tary at  war  and  paymaster  general  have  at  their 
disposal  an  enormous  accumulation  of  unclaimed 
prize-money,  which,  as  it  belongs  to  the  army, 
having  been  by  the  army  acquired,  can  be  applied 
to  no  other  purpose  than  the  advantage,  in  some 
Way  or  another,  of  the  service.  And  that  any 
higher  boon  could  be  conferred  upon  the  army  than 
the  engrafting  upon  its  admirable  system  of  squad 
and  battalion  drill  a  system  of  mental  culture 
equally  effective,  we  do  not  think  that  the  most 
desperate  martinet  will  argue.*    , 

Strong  in  this  important  assurance,  we  look  fur- 
ther ahead  in  a  hopeful,  spirit,  and  satisfy  our- 
selves that  in  order  to  work  out  our  scheme  we 
must  have  a  material  building,  good  professors,  and 
a  children's  school,  close  at  hand,  in  which  our 
pupil  teachers  may  practise  the  lessons  which  they 
learn.  Two  at  least  of  these  requirements  are 
supplied  at  once  by  the  Chelsea  Military  Asylum. 
Here  is  an  edifice  constructed  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  1300  children :  it  contains  only  300 ;  so 
that  two  thirds,  if  not  three  fourths,  of  the  pile 
stand  empty.  What  is  to  hinder  a  portion  of 
this  vacant  space  from  being  converted  into  the 
sort  of  college  that  we  want— care  being  taken  so 
to  fence  it  off  from  the  boys'  wing,  that  except  at 
school  hours,  when  the  authorities  are  by,  there 
shall  be  no  communication  between  the  pupils  of 
the  higher  and  those  of  the  lower  academy?  And 
as  to  a  practising  school,  what  bettor  could  be 
thought  of  than  that  which  already  exists,  and 
into  which  the  very  atmosphere  of  our  training  in- 
stitutions will  infuse  a  new  spirit?  Or  supposing 
objections  to  arise  to  this  arrangement— of  which 
one  presents  itself  immediately  in  the  leasehold  and 
fast  expiring  tenure  on  which  the  asylum  is  held 
— ^why  not  take  a  portion  of  the  hundred  thousand 
pounds  that  are  available,  and  build  therewith  a 
college  of  our  own;   planting  it  on  government 

*  The  unclaimed  prize-money  belongs,  by  act  of  par- 
liament, to  Chelsea  Hospital.  But  to  engraft  on  Chelsea 
Hospital  both  our  new  normal  school  and  our  military 
asylum  would  not  be  a  task  of  much  difficulty. 


ground— say  on  a  portion  of  that  which  is  attached 
to  the  Royal  Hospital — and  so  keeping  it  within 
reach  of  the  school  of  practice,  and  under  the 
general  control  of  the  commissioners  of  that  estab- 
lishment? There  is  no  necessity  to  create  a  very 
expensive  seminary.  A  competent  principal  and 
sn^rincipal — a  training-master  with  an  adequate 
stafiT  of  assistants,  would  suffice  to  educate,  not 
only  the  young  men  placed  immediately  under 
them,  but  the  boys  in  the  Duke  of  York-s  School 
likewise.  Say  that  you  determine' to  take  no  more 
than  thirty  pupil  teachers  into  the  seminary  at  a 
time.  The  extent  of  building  required  for  these, 
and  for  their  instructors  and  governors,  would  not 
be  great :  but  w))en  you  are  about  an  operation  of 
the  sort,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  go  a  little  further  ? 
The  lease  of  the  ground  on  which  the  present 
Asylum  stands  is  wearing  out.  In  sixty  years* 
time  or  less,  the  whole  will  be  at  the  orders  of  the 
Earl  of  Cadogan.  Why  not  anticipate  the  day  of 
doom  by  bringing  the  children  at  once  under  the 
roof  of  your  own  edifice — which  you  may  fit  up 
both  externally  and  internally  on  the  most  ap- 
proved models,  and  render  capable,  in  case  of 
need,  of  any  degree  of  extension  ?  Of  course  our 
suggestions  in  regard  to  these  matters  imply,  that 
the  existing  officers  of  the  Royal  Military  Asylum 
shall  not  be  sent  adrift :  they  may  die  out  by  de- 
grees, or  be  pensioned  off  liberally — as  perhaps 
some  of  them  might  have  been,  on  the  reduction 
in  the  establishment,  without  any  great  hurt  to  the 
public  service.  As  to  the  asylum  itself,  probably 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  make  a  barrack  of  it  for 
the  rest  of  the  lease.  Barracks  are  sorely  needed, 
especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  metropolis  ; 
and  here  is  one  ready  found  to  our  hands. 

Having  provided  buildings,  principal,  professors, 
and  a  commandant,  (for  we  should  place  our  mili- 
tary college,  in  matters  of  discipline,  under  mili- 
tary control,)  the  next  step  will  be  to  find  students. 
We  do  not  anticipate  the  smallest  difficulty  here. 
Hold  out  adequate  inducements  in  the  shape  of  pay 
and  station — and  plenty  of  intelligent  young  men, 
pupils  perhaps  in  Mr.  Jackson^s  seminary  at  Batter- 
sea,  or  at  some  other  like  it,  will  enter  the  service 
cheerfully.  But  if  not,  all  that  need  be  done  is  to 
select  from  the  regiment  of  sappers  thirty  well-con- 
ducted men,  and  to  take  them  at  once  into  your  sem- 
inary. They  will  set  the  machine  a-going  capitally, 
and  in  a  year  at  most  be  fit  to  work  each  a  machine 
of  his  own  in  the  regiment  to  which  he  may  be  sent ; 
while  care  is  taken  at  the  college  to  bring  forward 
successors  from  another  source— which  will  prove 
exhaustless. 

Children  are  taken  into  the  Royal  Military  Asy- 
lum at  five,  and  are  sent  away  at  fourteen  years 
of  age.  Now  from  five  to  eight  boys  learn  com- 
paratively little  ;  and  under  such  teachers  as  super- 
intend them  in  the  asylum  they  learn  nothing.  We 
would  therefore  suggest,  first,  that  all  the  respecta- 
ble but  ignorant  sergeanljs  who  now  play  at  school- 
keeping  in  the  asylum  be  pensioned  off;  and  next, 
that  the  age  of  admission  for  pupils  be  raised  from 
five  to  eight,  and  that  of  removal  in  ordinary  cases 
to  sixteen.  You  will  thus  have  only  eight  yelrs 
to  work  upon  instead  of  nine,  but  they  will  be  good 
years,' good  as  regards  both  the  comparative  matu- 
rity and  pliability  of  the  boy's  mind,  and  better 
still  as  bringing  him  nearer  to  manhood  ere  he  is 
pushed  into  the  world.  Nor  ought  any  mistaken 
notions  of  humanity  to  interfere  with  this  improve- 
ment. A  child  of  eight  is  a  heavier  burthen  to  his 
mother,  if  she  struggles  to  support  him,  than  a 
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child  of  five ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  soldiers'  wid 
0W8  very  seldom  do  support  their  children  by  their 
own  exertions.  When  you  receive  the  orphan 
into  the  asylum,  you  are  therefore  saving,  not  the 
mother,  but  the  union  ;  and  as  you  profess  to  act 
for  the  child's  sake,  it  is  surely  better  to  remove 
him  from  the  union  at  an  age  when  he  has  become 
able  to  benefit  by  the  advantages  which  you  place 
within  his  reach,  than  in  infancy. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  under-school  put  upon 
a  proper  footing;  the  boys  ranging  from  eight  to 
sixteen  years  of  age,  the  masters  chosen  from 
among  a  class  of  persons  who  know  how  to  teach. 
Keep  at  work,  by  all  means,  the  industrial  classes, 
which  constitute  the  best  feature  in  the  present 
system  of  education  at  the  asylum.  Do  not, 
however,  over-estimate  their  importance;  do  not 
sacrifice  either  to  trade  or  to  music  time  which  may 
be  more  profitably  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  mind.  And  be  sure  that  you  train  your  lads, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  look  to  the  army  as  their 
futuire  profession.  If  you  act  thus,  you  will  send 
off  from  year  to  year  a  little  batch  of  well-instruct- 
ed and  well-behaved  young  men  to  your  corps; 
and  you  will  do  more.  Let  the  principal  keep  his 
eye  upon  the  quickest  and  most  intelligent  lads  in 
the  school ;  and  when  each  arrives  at  his  sixteenth 
year,  let  him  be  transferred,  if  willing,  to  the  nor- 
mal school,  and  there  trained  to  become  a  regimen- 
tal schoolmaster.  There  are  absolutely  no  limits  to 
the  kno^yledge  which  these  youths  may  acquire,  or 
to  the  degree  of  proficiency  in  imparting  it  to  which 
you  may  bring  them.  And  as  a  constant  succes- 
sion must  be  kept  up,  so  long  as  a  military  asylum 
survives  at  all,  you  can  never  be  at  a  loss  where  to 
seek  for  educated  young  men  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  regimental  schools  whenever  command- 
ing officers  may  apply  for  them. 

Without  stopping  for  the  present  to  inquire  into 
the  details  of  the  education  desirable  in  regimental 
schools,  there  is  one  point  which  we  would  take 
the  liberty  of  urging.  Let  no  one  be  frightened  by 
tlie  notion  that  in  educating  the  private  soldier  you 
render  him  of  necessity  a  discontented  and  trouble- 
some fellow.  The  over-educated  man  who  enlists, 
that  is  to  say,  the  broken-down  gentleman,  or  shop- 
man, or  attorney's  clerk,  is,  in  a  countless  majority 
of  cases,  a  pest.  Being  educated  out  of  the  army^ 
he  comss  into  the  army  with  the  worst  of  his  civil- 
ian humors  exasperated ;  and  quarrels,  and  wran- 
gles, and  disputes  with  everybody,  establishing  for 
himself  the  sort  of  character  which  the  military 
dialect  styles  that  of  a  "  lawyer."  But  the  case  is 
different  with  the  recruit.  Whatever  education  he 
may  receive  he  receives  in  the  army^  and  both  the 
matter  and  the  manner  of  conveying  it  tend  more 
and  more  to  attach  him  to  the  service,  and  to  ren- 
der him  grateful  and  submissive  to  his  superiors. 
Apart  from  the  acquisition  of  the  arts  of  reading 
and  writing,  consider  the  multitude  of  operations 
which  a  soldier,  in  front  of  an  enemy,  wiU  be 
called  upon  to  perform,  and  of  which  the  practice 
in  peaceable  times,  cannot  fail  both  to  interest  and 
amuse  him.  How  many  men  in  our  regiments  of 
infantry  and  cavalry  could  tie  up  a  fascine,  if  you 
were  to  set  him  to  it,  or  make  a  gabion,  or  lay  a 
platform,  or  push  a  sap,  or  construct  a  stockade  or 
a  breastwork,  or  use  his  intrenching  tools  in  a 
workman-like  manner,  or  hut  hiniself  commodi- 
ously  ?  As  to  escalading  or  fortifying  a  house,  or 
breaking  loop-holes  through  a  wall,  or  defending  a 
rampart,  we  doubt  whether  there  be  a  dozen  men 
in  the  army — always  excepting  those  that  have 


really  seen  war,  and  the  men  of  the  scientific  eorps 
— who  know  anything  at  all  aboat  these  matteit. 
Might  it  not  be  worth  while  to  include  a  light 
course  of  training  in  such  subjects  within  the  mili- 
tary education  of  our  recruits?  and  will  anybody 
contend  that  at  its  close  the  yonng  man  would  be 
either  less  fit  for  the  active  business  of  his  calling, 
or  more  inclined  to  give  trouble  to  his  officen? 

Again,  the  institution  of  garrison  libraries,  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  improving  ihe  tastes  of  th« 
soldiers  and  furnishing  them  with  recreation  ud 
instruction  combined,  imposes  open  as  the  Deoes- 
sity  of  fitting  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  booo. 
If  out  of  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  men  ofih 
three  hundred  or  fewer  can  read,  the  library  mad 
effect  in  a  very  imperfect  degjee  the  purpose  far 
which  it  has  been  establisheoT  A  nd  if  it  funber 
happen  that  even  these  three  hundred  men  relufc 
no  works  of  a  higher  order  than  trashy  novels  ud 
half-indecent  narratives,  it  may  be  questioned  1rb^ 
ther  the  libraries  in  point  of  fact  do  more  harm  or 
good.  Our  garrison  libraries  contain  many  excel- 
lent works — some  of  them  indeed  far  above  tbe 
mark  of  the  present  race  of  readers — but  these,  lo 
which  we  would  fain  guide  the  soldiers,  roost  be 
wasted,  till  by  a  change  of  system  in  oar  regi- 
mental schools  we  educate  onr  young  meonptt 
them. 

But  while  we  thus  endeavor  to  ealtivate  the  ia- 
tellects  of  our  soldiers,  and  by  a  well-ordered  cbsp- 
lain^s  department  to  nourish  among  them  a  rever- 
ence for  religion,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  connex- 
ion between  men^s  physical  and  moral  conditions  is 
very  intimate,  and  that  you  cannot  take  a  more  ju- 
dicious step  preparatory  to  the  elcTation  of  the  lih 
ter  than  by  improving  the  former,  where  it  seems 
to  require  and  is  susceptible  of  improveifieot  it 
your  hands.  Now  as  far  as  regards  his  pay.  bs 
feeding,  his  clothing,  and  his  military  equipmen*, 
the  British  soldier  has  no  just  ground  of  com[laint. 
The  first  is  a^lple;  the  second  wholesome  aod 
abundant;  the  third  not  perhaps  so^beconuDg. a: 
least  in  the  infantry,  as  it  might  be  made,  be: 
warm,  and  otherwise  sufficient ;  the  fourth,  clid- 
brous  beyond  all  question,  but  effective.  We  %\s\ 
that  we  could  say  as  much  of  his  housing — and  of 
all  the  different  arrangements  connected  with  it 
but  we  cannot. 

The  outward  appearance  of  a  barrack,  as  ft  bif 
existed  in  this  country  for  many  years,  must  he  fs- 
miliar  to  all  our  readers.  A  high  wall,  into  vk/^ 
is  let  a  gateway,  and  possibly,  if  the  station  be  a? 
important  one,  a  postern  also,  intervenes  belwee: 
the  road  or  the  street  and  the  barrack-sqoar? . 
which,  whether  it  be  surrounded  on  three  sides  ^' 
houses,  or  contain  only  a  single  row  froniin?  i^' 
main  entrance,  is  fenced  about,  and  jrravellrd  <^ 
laid  down  in  grass ;  so  that  it  may  be  fit  for  tb' 
recruits  to  drill  and  the  regiment  to  parade.  Tber 
is  nothing  repulsive  in  this;  but  the  reverse:  nei- 
ther will  the  external  appearance  of  the  nifl>> 
quarters  disgust  you ;  for  the  house  is  built  ''( 
brick,  and  the  roof  is  slated.  But  come  iormvi 
and  observe  how  the  interior  is  laid  oot.  Tb»: 
mass  of  building  on  which  you  are  gazin?  coonirs 
three  rows  of  dormitories,  and  nothing  ely 
There  is  not  a  day-room  in  it;  and  the  kitchens* 
or  cooking-places,  besides  that  they  stand  a  ?ocid 
way  apart,  are  supplied  with  no  conveni«ort» 
whatever  beyond  boilers  and  grates  thrust  benc3t*s 
them.  The  walls,  originally  whitewashed,  a'? 
very  dingy — so  are  the  ceilings.  The  brick-fio^ 
ing  on  the  ground  story  is  in  ruts;  the  woodA 
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staircases  are  by  no  means  in  a  good  state  of  re- 
pair, and  the  boards  are  stained  with  grease. 
Come  up  this  flight  of  steps  and  enter  the  apart- 
ment on  the  right  of  the  landing-place  :  it  is  a  sort 
of  saloon,  wherein  iron  bedsteads  are  arranged  in 
two  rows,  each  row  having  the  heads  of  the  beds 
to  the  wall.  They  are  all  rolled  ap  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  the  bedding  of  each  is  folded ;  but  at 
night  they  are  let  down — and  then — while  the  lat- 
eral space  between  each  pair  does  not  exceed  a 
fool  and  a  half— from  foot  to  foot  there  may  be  an 
interval  of  perhaps  an  ell.  There  are  shelves,  as 
you  must  notice,  running  longitudinally  over  the 
head  of  each  row,  whereon  tbe  men  place  their 
knapsacks  and  caps ;  and  the  firelocks  are  arranged 
in  racks  against  the  wall,  having  pouches,  bayon- 
ets, and  belts  slnng^eside  them. 

The  room  in  which  we  stand  is  the  home  of 
twelve  men.  Here  they  eat,  sleep,  and  dress — as 
far  as  any  of  them  can  be  said  to  dress  under  cover 
— and  here  sometimes  they  cook  also.  Here  like- 
wise, in  bad  weather,  the  washing  of  their  linen 
tal^es  place ;  and  "as  the  soldier's  kit  is  not  very  ex- 
tensive, the  operation  is  going  on  continually. 
Their  cooking,  whether  it  be  performed  over  the 
fire  yonder,  or  in  4he  sort  of  shed  or  outhouse 
which  is  dignified  by  the  title  of  the  "  men's  mess 
kitchen,"  they  themselves  take  it  by  turns  to  exe- 
cute. So  it  is  aleo  is  regard '  to  the  cleaning  and 
sweeping  of  the  chamber,  which  first  takes  place 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  is  afterwards 
repealed  at  the  termination  of  each  meal.  Now  as 
the  whole  of  the  inmates,  except  the  fatigue  party, 
must  turn  out  in  order  to  let  the  process  go  on,  and 
as  ihey  have  no  place  to  retire  to,  let  the  weather 
be  as  inclement  as  it  may,  much  inconvenience, 
leading  to  worse  things,  is  continually  occasioned. 
Take  the  first  turn  out — that  which  occurs  early  in 
the  morning — and  see  to  what  it  leads. 

There  is  not  in  the  soldier's  apartment  a  jug,  a 
basin,  a  foot-tub,  or  any  other  convenience,  of 
which  civilized  men  generally  make  nse.  There 
is  not  in  any  barrack  which  we  happen  to  have 
visited,  a  bath-house  or  lavatory  under  cover.  The 
men,  however,  must  wash  their  faces,  hands,  and 
feet  ere  inspected — wherefore  away  they  rush  in  a 
body  to  the  pump,  as  soon  as  the  bugle  sounds.  It 
may  rain,  snow,  hail,  blow  ;  but  there,  in  the  open 
air,  they  must  make  their  toilets ;  and  when  that 
job  is  completed,  it  very  seldom  happens  that  the 
slf^eping-room  is  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  them  back. 
What  are  they  to  do? — Stand  and  shiver,  and  get 
their  jrarments  and  shirts  wet  through,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  catarrhs,  and,  it  may  be,  fevers? — for 
remember  they  have  just  jumped  out  ofbed,  and  that 
even  in  the  depth  of  winter  the  soldiers'  rooms  are 
g-enerally  over-heated.  They  cannot  do  this.  There- 
fore they  move  off  one  by  one  to  the  only  place  of 
shelter  that  stands  open  for  them,  and  begin  the 
day  with  paying  a  visit  to  the  canteen.  Now  the 
canteen  is  a  public-house — and  soldiers  are  no  more 
proof  against  temptation  than  other  men  ;  and  there 
is  an  awkwardness  in  sitting  or  standing  in  a  tap- 
room without  calling  for  something ;  and  so  some 
through  established  custom,  others  because  their 
comrades  set  the  example,  call  for  their  glasses  of 
g^in.  A  single  glass  of  gin,  even  when  taken  upon 
an  empty  stomach,  may  not  make  a  man  drunk, 
but  it  gives  a  false  excitement  to  his  system,  which 
requires,  as  soon  as  the  counteraction  begins,  to  be 
stimulated  again ;  and  this  leads  of  course  to  a 
habit  of  tippling  ;  if  indeed  it  do  not  bring  its  vic- 
tim muddy  to  guard  or  parade,  and  so  transfer  him 


from  the  ranks  to  the  black-hole,  and  from  the 
black-hole  to  the  provost  prison.  Can  anything  be 
worse  than  this?  Yes  :  another  and  a  more  fatal 
result  often  follows.  If  the  man  pass  muster  at  the 
guard-parade,  he  is  just  as  likely  as  not  to  go  on 
drinking  as  soon  as  the  immediate  danger  of  detec- 
tion seems  to  be  past ;  and,  at  all  events,  whether 
on  duty  or  not,  there  are  ten  chances  to  one  that  he 
who  thus  begins  each  day  degenerates  hy  degrees 
into  a  drunkard.  But  a  drunken  soldier  is  a  ruined 
man.  There  is  not  only  an  end  to  all  his  chances 
of  good-conduct-stripes,  and  so  forth,  but  he  is  sure 
to  commit  crimes,  soofler  or  later,  that  involve  ter- 
rible consequences;  and  his  eniire  degradation, 
when  it  comes,  the  looker-on  will  be  able  to  trace 
back  to  the  first  drop  of  gin  in  the  canteen.       , 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  soldier's 
home — for  it  is  the  home  of  more  than  the  soldier. 
Into  that  same  chamber,  the  non-commissioned 
oflicer — often  a  respectable  man — or  the  well- 
behaved  and  therefore  favored  private,  conducts 
his  newly-married  wife,  and  informs  her  that  she 
must  sleep  in  one  of  these  iron  bed'steads,  without 
so  much  as  a  curtain  interposed  between  her  and 
the  strange  men  that  occupy  beds  on  either  side 
of  her.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  outrage  which 
is  thus  offered  to  the  wife's  delicacy,  if  she  have 
any ;  or  the  effect  that  must  be  produced  upon 
her  moral  nature,  while  she  is  forced  to  overhear 
the  ribald  talk  of  a  dozen  rough  young  bachelors  ?• 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  state  of  her  feelings  till 
she  have  become  utterly  hardened,  while  a  dozen 
men,  every  night  and  every  morning,  are  stripping 
and  dressing  in  her  very  presence  ?  Or  shall  we 
ask  what  the  husband  feels  when  his  duty  comes 
for  guard,  and  he  is  forced  to  leave  his  wife  alone 
in  such  a  place?  But  worse  remains  behind.  Will 
the  reader  believe  that  here  also,  when  her  days 
are  numbered,  the  poor  wretch  brings  into  the 
world  her  husband's  child  ?  Yet  so  it  is ;  for  there 
is  a  rule  in  the  service — never,  we  believe,  deviated 
from — that  regimental  hospitals  shall  be  used  ex- 
clusively by  soldiers  ;  and  hence  the  siddier's  wife, 
if  she  be  too  delicate  to  submit  to  nature's  great 
law  in  a  crowd,  must  seek  retirement,  provided 
she  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  outside  the  barrack- 
gates.  Now  we  know  that  it  is  the  policy — a  wise 
policy  too — of  those  in  high  places  to  discourage 
as  much  as  possible  the  marriage  of  soldiers.  A 
soldier  encumbered  with  a  wife  and  family  almost 
always  loses  zeal ;  and  if  he  marry  without  the 
permission  of  the  commanding  oflicer,  he  loses 
flesh  also.  Whenever  you  see  a  miserable  half- 
starved  looking  creature  in  the  ranks,  you  may  put 
him  down  as  one  of  the  unfortunates  whose  wives 
are  not  recognized  in  the  corps.  But  a  certain 
number  of  women  the  roles  of  the  service  do  prb- 
vide  for ;  and  they  are  eminently  useful  both  in 
camp  and  in  quarters.  Why  not  (having  admitted 
them  into  barracks)  afford  to  them  at  least  decent 
accommodation  there?  We  are  not  now  pleading 
for  the  universal  adoption  of  what  are  called  mar- 
ried quarters.  It  generally  happens  that  the  best 
man  in  the  room — the  non-commissioned  officer, 
for  example — is  the  married  man ;  and  discipline 
requires  that  he  should  sleep  where  the  others  do, 
that  he  may  bo  ready  for  all  emergencies  ;  but  it 
would  not  much  interfere  with  the  capabilities  of 

'^  We  remember  a  verse  in  a  Highland  mess-song: — 

"  Prae  wa'  to  wa',  in  double  raw, 
Like  herrings  on  a  plale — 
The  lass  that  ligs  amang  the  loons, 
My  troth,  she  '11  no  be  blate.'' 
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the  apartment  if  a  double  portion  of  space  were 
nsifrned  to  him, 'and  his  bed  surrounded  by  a  light 
wooden  screen,  so  as  to  ensure  to  his  wife  some 
degree  of  privacy.  And  surely  the  removal  of  the 
•- .  woman  at  the  season  of  her  accouchement  to  the 
regimental  hospital,  even  if  the  practice  involve  the 
fitting  up  of  some  small  ward  apart  from  the  rest, 
is  not  too  much  to  ask  for  her. 

It  will  not  do,  however,  to  limit  our  improve- 
ment of  the  men '9  quarters  to  this — important  as 
we  consider  the  step  to  be.  They  must  be  fur- 
nished universally  with  lavatories,  where  the  men 
may  wash  and  dress  witli  comfort  and  under  cover.* 
Day-rooms  must  be  added,  where  the  men  may  eat 
their  me:ils,  and  be  at  liberty  to  sit  down  as  often 
as  they  feel  inclined  to  rest,  without  going  into 
company.  Better  kitchens  must  be  built,  as  well 
as  laundries,  where  the  men's  linen  shall  be  well 
washed  and  got  up,  and  the  whole  edifice  cleansed 
both  in  its  interior  and  exterior  more  frequently. 
That  the  government  is  beginning  to  see  these 
matters  in  their  true  light  is  proved  by  the  increased 
care  which  they  bestow  upon  the  construction  of 
the  new  barracks  that  are  here  and  there  in  pro- 
gress. But  we  must  not  overlook  the.  barracks 
that  already  exist,  because  the  only  effect  of 
making  the  soldier  feel  what  comfort  is  in  one  of 
these  improved  places,  which  are  few,  will  be  to 
render  him  doubly  discontented  with  the  inconven- 
iences and  discomforts  of  the  old,  which  are  many. 
And  above  all,  and  before  all,  there  roust  be  a  uni- 
versal remodelling  of  canteens.  It  is  not  fair — it  is 
morally  as  well  as  politically  wrong — to  plant  a 
gin-shop  in  every  military  station,  and  to  imprispn 
and  otherwise  punish  the  men  for  making  too  free 
with  liquor ;  for  it  is  a  mere  delusion  to  speak  of 
canteens,  constituted  as  they  are,  as  safety-valves. 
We  have  no  right  to  assume  that  our  soldiers  must 
be  drunken ;  and  we  are  without  excuse  so  long 
as,  believing  this  propensity  to  be  in  them,  we  do 
not  adopt  every  conceivable  expedient  with  a  view 
to  overcome  it. 

Nobody  in  his  senses  will  object  to  the  existence 
of  canteens.  They  are  ofYen,  in  places  far  removed 
from  towns  and  villages,  of  serious  use  to  the  sol- 
dier ;  for  there  he  purchases  his  tea,  his  coffee,  his 
butter,  his  milk,  with  all  the  other  little  comforts 
which  his  surpjus  pay  may  bring  within  his  reach, 
but  which  are  not  supplied  directly  by  the  quarter- 
master and  pay-sergeant  of  his  company.  Let  the 
canteens  remain— only  let  the  license  to  sell  spirits 
be  everywhere  withdrawn  from  them.  Even  beer 
bad  better  be  excluded;  but  anything  stronger 
than  beer  ought  at  once  and  forever  to  be  abolished. 
Moreover,  arrange  the  canteens  somewhat  differ- 
ently. Fit  up  in  each  a  tidy  coffee-room,  wherein 
coffee  and  tea  alone  should  be  sold,  and  supply  it, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  commanding  officer, 
with  well-selected  newspapers,  the  "  Satur<lay 
Magazine,*'  '*  Chambers'  Journal,'^  and  such  like ; 
do  all  that  you  can  to  encourage  your  men  to  repair 

*  Compare  the  state  of  the  model-prison  at  Pentonville, 
in  these  respects,  with  the  very  best  oarrack  in  the  British 
empire :  in  the  former  every  convenience  is  afforded  to 
the  criminal  undergoing  his  sentence  ot  solitary  confine- 
ment ;  in  the  latter— hilt  thai  we  have  describA!  above. 
However,  one  more  observation  we  feel  called  upon  to 
make.  Why  is  it  that  to  the  rooms  of  our  young  men  in 
college  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  proper  accommodations 
are  not  added  ?  Really  society  nas  got  beyond  the  usages 
which  still  prevail  at  the  best  of  these  places,  and  we 
doubt  whether,  in  the  shifts  to  which  stuaents  are  oflen 
driven,  the  seeds  of  diseases  that  aAerwaids  carry  them 
off  are  not  sown. 


thither  when  the  daj'e  buaineas  ia  ended,  that  they 

may  smoke  their  pipes  and  associate  like  ntiooil 
beings.  And  here,  if  he  be  such  as  we  hope  sonc 
day  to  find  him,  the  regimental  schclmaster  will 
prove  to  the  full  as  useful  as  in  his  schoolroom, 
if  he  be  able  to  deliver  a  popular  set  of  lectures 
on  chemistry,  or  mechanics,  or  any  other  science 
which  speaks  to  men's  understanding  through thdr 
sight  as  well  as  through  the  sense  of  hearing,  he 
may,  and  doubtless  will,  find  ready  auditon;  lod 
we  venture  to  prophesy  that  as  soon  as  he  does  so, 
provost-prisons  and  barrack-cells  will  become  nm- 
vellously  thinned. 

And  now,  before  we  lay  aside  the  pen,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  if  we  take  some  notice  of  the  exleai 
to  which  the  intellects  of  the  officers  of  our  anD? 
are  cultivated,  and  the  care  w^ch  ia  takeo  toqiitt 
ify  them,  by  education  and  otherwise,  for  raokiod 
station  in  their  profession.  That  the  custom  a 
our  service  of  purchasing  prorootiun  is  open  \a 
many  objections,  cannot,  we  are  afraid,  be  disputed 
It  oflen  appears — under  existing  ciicumsunca. 
perhaps,  it  more  than  appears — to  render  the  leogtb 
of  a  man's  purse  the  grand  criterion  by  which  to 
try  his  fitness  for  military  command ;  and  wbea- 
ever  a  disaster  occurs  in  the  presence  of  an  eDem? , 
there  are  not  wanting  multitudes  who  attribute  tbe 
calamity,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  the  working  of 
this  practice.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  sui^ 
dry  reasons  for  maintaining  the  practice  into  which 
we  cannot  at  present  enter,  but  to  which  no  mu 
who  duly  considers  the  structure  of  our  society  aac 
polity  can  deny  very  great  importance.  Passio^ 
over  these,  one  pithy  practical  question  is  this  — 
Can  the  practice  be  got  rid  of  without  at  tlie  suce 
time  putting  an  entire  stop  to  promotion  ;  or  if  dm 
exactly  stopping  promotion,  without  rendering  »'• 
so  tardy  that  his  physical  powers  must  fail  ere  v.\ 
man  can  expect  to  attain  even  to  the  command  o( 
a  regiment?  We  do  believe,  with  aU  respect  for 
Colonel  Mitchell,  that  the  thing  cannot  be  got  nii 
of:  at  the  .same  time  we  are  sure  that  much  rnsj 
be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done,  to  modify  it,  aiv 
remove  from  it  its  most  objectionable  feature.  Atc 
this  conviction  it  is  that  leads  to  the  very  bhtf 
inquiry  which  we  now  propose  concerning  the  s*»rt 
of  training  which  gentlemen  ought  to  undergo  fa- 
paratory,  not  alone  to  their  introduction  into  the 
military  service,  but  to  their  advancement  in  tie 
same. 

We  are  not  upon  the  whole  friendly  to  what  s 
called  a  professional  education,  as  preparatory  u 
the  first  commission.  Say  that  on  an  average  vn 
youth  get  their  ensigncies  and  1  cometciea  abbo: 
eighteen.  Our  notion  is,  that  they  will  find  emtur^ 
to  do,  provided  they  make  themselves  tolerA:'!| 
well  acquainted,  before  they  arrive  ai  this  ume  i-i" 
life,  with  the  French  and  German  languages.  ' 
addition  to  their  own,  particularly  if  such  acqui-j- 
ance  be  grounded,  as  it  ought  to  he,  uptm  a  kii«>ur 
edge  of  Latin,  and,  if  possible,  of  Greek.  Ili-- 
tory  also,  and  geography,  the  elements  of  m2\l^ 
matics,  and  the  principles  of  ccinbiitutiocal  u* 
colonial  law,  ought  to  be  familiar  to  ibcm ;  »^ 
ought  arithmetic,  in  which,  indeed,  their  progrris 
should  be  considerable ;  and  if  to  their  other  arroat- 
plishmcnts  drawing  be  added,  it  will  be  beif«r- 
The  great  points, .  however,  are  the  languagts. 
arithmetic,  mathematics,  and  constitutional  histon. 
Without  being  able  to  speak  and  write  both  Frrsci 
and  German,  an  officer  in  the  field  most  alwart  be 
more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  others,  for  these  vt 
European  languages.  Without  a  oompeteot  knetV' 
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0iiffe  of  the  rules  of  arithmetic  he  will  nerer  be 
ible  to  keep  his  own  accounts  or  those  of  his  cona- 
pany.  Without  being  grounded  in  the  elements 
of  geometry  he  can  neither  calculate  very  closely 
on  any  subject,  nor  act  in  any  case  as  an  engineer. 
Without  knowing  what  the  laws  allow  and  disal- 
low, both  at  home  and  in  our  foreign  possessions, 
be  may  at  some  critical  moment  commit  himself 
fatally,  and  is  disqualified  from  aspiring  to  one  of 
the  few  priaes  that  are  offered  to  him  in  his  calling 
—we  mean  a  colonial  gOYcrnment.  Moreover, 
unless  they  have  their  minds  turned  towards  these 
pursuits  in  early  life,  comparatively  few,  either 
miliury  men  or  civilians,  take  to  them  kindly  in 
after  years.  And  therefore,  in  preference  to  giv- 
ing him  such  a  smattering  of  military  science  as 
the  cadet  picks  up  firing  a  residence  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age  at  Sandhurst, 
we  reciimmend  all  parents  who  may  propose  to 
send  a  son  into  the  army,  to  prepare  him  for  his 
future  position  by  bestowing  upon  him  the  best 
general  education  which  this  country  and  their 
means  can  afford.  It  may  stand  him  in  good  stead 
sooner  than,  while  acquiring  his  information,  he 
imagines :  it  is  sure  to  tell  in  the  long  run,  both 
socially  and  professionally.  For  the  youngest  en- 
sign, during  times  of  disturbance,  may  be  called 
npon  to  act  as  a  magistrate  as  well  as  a  soldier  at 
home ;  and  is  not  overweening  in  his  ambition  if 
he  aspire  one  day  or  another  to  represent  his  sov- 
ereign abroad. 

The  young  man  having  his  mind  thus  far  stored, 
and  his  faculties  sharpened  by  habits  of  study,  is 
informed  that  a  commission  is  ready  to  be  bestowed 
upon  him,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  as  the  case 
may  be,  provided  he  succeed  in  passing  a*  moder- 
ate examination  before  a  board  of  officers,  or  others 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  He  appears  before  the 
board— answers  the  questions  that  are  propounded 
to  him,  is  gaietted,  and  joins  his  regiment,  where 
he  is  put,  as  is  fitting,  to  the  same  course  of  drill 
throagh  which  the  recruit  must  pass.  Beyond 
this,  moreover,  he  is  taught  how  to  command  a 
squad,  a  section,  a  company,  and  finally  a  battal- 
ion. Daily  attendance  in  the  orderly-room  is  ex- 
acted of  him,  and  he  is  required  to  pay,  and  keep 
his  company *8  accounts.  In  a  word,  a  thorough 
insight  is  given  him  into  the  whole  internal  econo- 
my, as  it  is  called,  of  the  regiment:  and  with 
guard  and  orderly  duty  he  is  rendered  familiar. 
We  are  much  afraid  that  even  this  is  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  practice  of  corps,  required  of 
all  young  officers  in  our  service ;  it  constitutes, 
nevertheless,  but  a  portion  of  the  training  which 
we  desire  to  impose  npon  them.  Why  should  not 
his  regiment  be  to  the  English  subaltern  what  it  is 
in  the  service  of  France  and  Prussia,  and  Austria 
— a  school  as  well  as  a  home  t  Why  should  not 
facilities  be  afforded  him- there  of  improving  his  ac- 
quaintance with  modern  languages,  and  rendering 
himself  skilled  in  tactics,  military  drawing,  sur- 
vey intr,  field  and  permanent  fortification?  Why 
should  you  give  a  single  step  of  promotion  to  any 
officer,  be  he  ever  so  wealthy,  unless  he  can  pass 
a  respectable  examination  in  all  these  different  sub- 
jects t  And  as  we  advance  higher,  from  a  lieuten- 
ancy to  a  company,  and  from  a  company  to  a  ma- 
jority, we  should  raise  continually  the  standard  of 
our  merit.  Is  it  just  or  fair— we  put  the  policy  of 
the  arrangement  out  of  the  question— to  posh  men 
on  to  situations  where  the  lives  of  their  feUow-creja- 
tares  and  their  coontry-s  interest  must  be  commit- 
ted to  their  discretion— without  taking  any  paina 
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to  ascertain  that  they  are  not  grossly  disqualified 
for  the  charse  ?  Surely  it  is  not ;  and  if  young 
men  cannot  be  brought  to  see  this,  if  they  are 
either  too  indolent  or  too  wilful  to  submit  to  the 
very  slight  mental  drudgery  which  is  here  required 
of  them,  the  sooner  thev  retire  from  the  service 
the  better.  There  are  plenty  of  spirita  as  gallant 
as  theirs,  and  minds  more  tractable,  among  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  to  supply  their  place  ; 
and  neither  the  army, nor  the  nation  which  expecta 
iu  army  to  be  of  some  use,  will  ever  miss  them. 

Two  preliminary  arrangementa  are  manifestly 
necessary,  if  we  desire  to  act  upon  some  such  prin- 
ciple as  thia  :  first,  that  a  course  of  study — includ- 
ing a  list  of  books  on  each  subject — shall  be  made 
out  for  the  guidance  of  our  young  officers ;  and 
next,  that  every  regiment  in  the  service  sliall  be 
provided  with  a  superintendant  of  military  instruo<^ 
tion,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  afford  as  much  as- 
sistance as  may  be  required  to  the  students  when 
they  apply  to  him,  as  well  as* to  lecture,  at  certain 
hours,  to  the  young  officers  in  his  own  room, 
pretty  much  as  the  tutor  of  one  of  our  colleges  in 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  lectures  to  the  undergradu* 
ates.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  set- 
tling the  former  of  these  pointa.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Sir  George  Murray,  Sir  Howard 
Douglas,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Maior-Creneral  Wil- 
liam Napier,  and  Major-Ueneral  Brown,  the  Dep- 
uty Adjutant-General,  will  easily,  if  required, 
make  such  a  selection  from  standard  works  on 
strategy,  castrametation,  military  history,  and  the 
science  and  art  of  war,  as  shall  at  least  stimulata 
the  curiosity  of  young  men  to  search  farther ;  and 
as  the  best  works  of  the  sor^  extant  appear  to  be . 
the  productions  of  authors  who  write  in  French 
and  m  German,  the  officer's  knowledge  of  these 
necessary  languages  will  be  advanced  by  the  same 
process  which  advances  his  acquaintance  with  the 
theory  of  his  profession.  Neither  ought  it  to  be  a 
puzzle  where  we  are  to  lay  our  hands  upon  com- 
petent regimental  military  instructors.  There  is 
attached  to  each  corps  in  our  army  a  fnaetisBacy,. 
who,  under  existing  circumstances,  seems  te  be  as 
useful  as  a  fiflh  wheel  to  a  coach — we  mean  the 
second  major.  Make  him  your  military  instructor. 
Possibly  you  may  find  many  second-majors  in  the 
service  at  this  moment  who  possess  neither  thede- 
gree  of  knowledge,  nor  the  habita  of  thought  which 
would  fit  them  for  the  undertaking.  So  much  the 
worse  for  the  British  army.  Bat  inform  them 
generally  of  your  purpose — throw  open  to  them  the 
senior  department  at  Sandhurst,  ana  give  to  such 
as  may  prefer  it,  leave  to  study  at  Berlin,  or  any 
other  continental  military  college ;  and  at  the  end 
of  two  years  the  majority  will  return  to  their  tegi- 
menta,  fully  qualified  for  the  duties  which  yon 
have  determined  to  impose  upon  them.  Such  as 
cannot  manage  this  in  two  years  are  manifestly  of 
a  capacity  so  dull  that  they  never  ought  to  rise 
above  their  present  rank  in  the  service.  Give  them 
a  broad  hint  that  they  had  better  retire ;  and  you 
will  find  plenty  of  ci^ptains  both  able  and  willing  to 
fill  up  the  vacancies. 

Besides  books,  and  a  director  of  studies,  there 
will  be  needed  stations,  here  and  there,  to  which, 
in  the  order  of  home  reliefs,  regimenta  shall  be 
marched  for  the  purpoae  of  practising  on  the 
ground  attached  to  the  barracks  the  lesiibns  which 
they  have  learned  elsewhere.  Here  the  soldien 
may  work  at  the  construction  and  attack  of  forti- 
fied places,  the  officers  directing  and  the  military  in- 
structor superintending  the  whole.    Here  aketehe* 
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xnay  be  made  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
reports  as  to  its  military  capabilities  regularly  sent 
in;  while  to  complete  the  course,  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  men  ought  to  be  assembled  every  autumn 
in  a  camp  of  instruction,  and  manoeuvred,  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery  together,  for  ten  or  twelve 
days  at  the  least.  We  know  that  it  is  objected  to 
arrangements  of  this  sort,  that  the  fai'mers  and 
country  gentlemen  of  England  will  oppose  them ; 
because  there  is  risk  of  damage  to  the  fences 
and  plantations.  Some  short-sighted  squires  and 
farmers  may  have  nourished  such  narrow  notions 
a  few  years  ago,  but  we  cannot  credit  that,  being 
awAre  of  the  revolutions  which  steam  is  every  day 
working,  any  of  these  patriotic  Classes  will  hesitate 
in  these  days  to  incur  occasional  inconvenience  and 
even  a  little  damage,  rather  than  that  the  troops 
of  England  shall  lack  the  means  of  mastering  the 
great  principles  of  their  art.  Moreover,  are  not 
the  royal  forests  open  to  us — Windsor,  Epping, 
the  New  Forest — and  may  we  not  count  on  having 
access  to  many  waste  places  in  Yorkshire,  Scot- 
land, Wales,  and  Ireland?  Give  us  the  men,  and 
the  officers  to  command  them,  and  the  tents,  and 
the  baggage-wagons,  and  the  ammunition,  and 
the  commissariat,  and  we  will  find  you  a  score  of 
fields  of  operation  in  eacd  of  the  three  great  divi- 
sions of  the  empire.  And  what  is  more,  we  will 
undertake  to  say,  that  at  the  end  of  a  few  seasons 
the  whole  military  character  of  the  people  will  be 
changed,  and  the  duke  will  find  among  our  officers 
considerably  above  the  half-dozen  of  whom  he, 
with  considerable  hesitation,  admits  that  if  you 
were  to  put  70,000  men  into  Hyde  Park,  possibly 
^ey  might  know  how  to  get  them  out^gain. 

We  are  not  so  innocent  as  to  anticipate  that 
ithese  miggestions  shall  escape  censure.  There  is 
r&  vis  inertioi,  a  disinclination  to  change,  inherent 
in  most  public  men,  which  leads  them  to  persevere 
in  error  oflen  after  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  them, 
-and  to  defend  the  course  which  they  find  it  conve- 
nient to  take  by  very  plausible  arguments.  In  the 
present  instance,  for  example,  it  will  probably  be 
said,  that  all  these  novelties  are  uncalled  for ;  that 
the  British  army  is,  both  in  its  discipline  and  in  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  precisely  what 
it  ever  was ;  and  that  having  triumphed  in  the  late 
war,  it  needs  but  an  opportunity  of  putting  forth 
its  strength  to  triumph  in  another.  To  a  certain 
extent  we  admit  thejustice  of  this  reasoning.  The 
materials  of  which  the  British  army  is  composed 
are  excellent,  and  so  are  the  precision  and  steadi- 
ness of  regiments  under  arms;  but  was  not  this 
equally  the  case  in  1793  ?  And  yet  what  follow*- 
ed  t  We  are  so  dazzled  by  the  success  of  the  last 
six  years  in  the  warof  the  French  Revolution,  that 
we  entirely  overlook  the  fifteen  of  disaster  and  dis- 
grace which  preceded  them.  V»'e  are  old  enough 
to  recollect  the  time  when  British  commanders — 
(though  nobody  questioned  their  honor  or  gallan- 
try, and.  Heaven  knows,  the  pluck  of  their  soldiers 
could  never  be  doubted) — were  considered  the  very 
worst  in  Europe  ;  and  we  cannot  say  that  there  is 
anything  in  the  annals  of  the  campaigns  of  '94,  '95, 
'96  and  '99  which  goes  far  to  cleanse  them  of  the 
stain.  Moreover,  neither  Maida  nor  Egypt  shook 
this  general  belief,  at  least  to  any  good  purpose ; 
for  the  one  was  a  rash  and  aimless  undertaking, 
and  the  oth^r  brilliant  rather  because  of  the  valor 
•  of  the  troops  than  the  science  or  skill  displayed  by 


their  leaders.  Undoabtedly  ibe  days  of  TiiaTefi, 
Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Tpuloose,  and  Waierioo 
were  glorious  days  to  the  British  mrma.  Hot  who 
achieved  these  glories?  Armies  trained  belh  to 
the  theory  and  practice  of  war  lo  the  best  of  all 
schools,  the  field  of  action,  and  led  on  by  one  of 
those  master-spirits  which  appear  in  the  work) 
only  once  in  a  century  or  two.  Bnt  this  muter- 
spirit  we  cannot  hdpe  to  find  in  trim  for  work  du- 
ring very  many  more  years ;  nay,  even  nowitmtj 
be  doubted  whether  there  i^  aqimal  vigor  eooagk 
led  in  that  once  iron  frame  to  sosiain  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a  tough  campaign.  And  what  are  we  to ^ 
when  he  is  gone?  In  the  history  of  past  agei 
is  it  anywhere  recorded  that  great  nations  have  de- 
pended for  their  success  in  war,  or  their  power  to 
command  peace,  upon  individuals  t  Donbtlea 
giants  arise  from  time  to  time,  who  oTer-ride  ail 
difficulties — work  miracles,  so  to  speak,  and  set  the 
world  in  a  blaze.  Such  were  Nimrod,  Sesostra, 
Cyrus,  Alexander,  Hannibal,  long  ago;  such  were 
Timour,  Gengis  Khan,  Charles  the  TweUUi, 
Marlborough,  and  Frederick;  and  such,  in  ooi 
own  day,  were  Napoleon  and  the  Duke— of  wboa 
one  happily  still  lives  to  command  the  reverence  of 
a  grateful  country.  But  it  was  the  military  system 
of  Rome,  not  the  genius  of  Scipio  orCsaar,  wfaiek 
secured  for  her  throughout  centuries  the  seeptie 
of  the  world  ;  and  the  example  is  of  eternal  appb- 
cation — whether  we  look  to  states  animated  with  a 
Roman  ambition,  or  to  those  which  merely  deaue 
to  hold  and  keep  an  independent  and  hooonble 
place  in  the  community  of  nations. 


PUNJAUB. 

The  victories  in  the  Punjaub  have  been  dolj 
followed  by  the  proclamation  of  peace  and  the 
pageant  of  reconciliation.  Dhuleep  Singh  con- 
fessedly holds  his  throne  under  a  British  suzerain ; 
and  a  great  escort  of  honor,  which  accompaoi^ 
him  back  to  his  citadel,  attested  his  splendid  cap- 
tivity.  The  threatening  symptoms  of  fuiare 
troubles  in  the  province,  however,  had  no  inter- 
mission, even  while  the  victory  was  celebrated  by 
shows.  The  temper  of  the  people  is  suspected. 
The  very  means  of  our  success  has  enfeebled  whit 
might  have  formed  some  guarantees  for  peaor. 
The  power  of  the  native  rulers  was  before  loo 
weak  for  its  task  :  we  have  now  completely  brokeo 
it  down.  Gholab  Singh  has  proved  traitor  to  hta 
natural  allies,  in  order  to  be  our  tool :  we  have 
made  him  suspected  and  envied,  and  as  a  British 
servant  his  influence  is  peihaps  more  precarious. 
It  seems  ungracious  to  say  this  of  our  instrumeo', 
but  it  is  true  :  Gholab  Singh  has  shown  no  reil 
independence,  no  sincere  patriotism,  but  a  very 
evident  desire  to  side  with  the  safest  and  strongest. 
He  is  a  lucky  accident  for  ns,  but  we  owe  him  oo 
gratitude.  The  Sikh  army  has  been  disbanded ; 
and  soldiers  of  fortune,  whose  occupation  is  gone, 
are  prowling  about  the  country  in  thousands,  stonj 
by  all  the  angry'  feelings  of  defeat,  want,  ind 
baffled  hopes  of  plunder.  What  order  there  re- 
mained among  the  corrupted  people  we  have  db* 
organized  ;  and  to  the  emasculated  govemmeot  «e 
restore  the  task  of  keeping  the  peace ! — Sp€cut&r^ 
April  25. 
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PUNCH. 
SERENADE   TO   THE  LORD   MAYOR. 

Come,  arouse  thee,  arouse  thee,  my  lazy  Lord 
Mayor, 
Do  not  slumber  thy  twelvemonths  away ; 
Don't  yott   know   that  because  you   won't  take 
proper  care, 
People's  lives  are  endanger'd  each  day  ? 
What 's  the  use,  ray  Lord  Mayor,  of  your  ruling 
the  Thames, 
If  wild  anarchy  flaunts  on  its  wave ; 
Which    the    steam-boat,    o'ercrowded,    illegally 
stems. 
Whilst  with  cool  unconcern  you  behave! 

To  what  end  dons  your  lordship  the  river  control, 

If  you  suffer  the  piers  on  its  banks 
To  consist,   as  you   know  they  do,  nearly  the 
whole. 

Of  a  lot  of  old  barges  and  planks  t 
Come,  arouse  thee,  arouse  thee,  my  Mazy  Lord 
Mayor, 

And  attend  to  the  tares  of  your  realm  ; 
Can  the  course  of  the  city  barge  ever  prove  fair, 

With  a  lubber  asleep  at  the  helm? 


ORBATBL   CITY   SNOBS. 

Great  city  snobs  are  next  in  the  hierarchy,  and 
ought  to  be  considered.  But  here  is  a  difficulty. 
The  jyreat  city  snob  is  commonly  m«»st  difficult  of 
nocess.  Unless  you  are  a  capitalist,  you  cannot 
visii  him  in  the  recesses  of  hJ3  bank  parlor  in  Lom- 
linrJ  street.  Unless  you  are  a  sprig  of  nobility, 
there  is  little  hope  of  seeing  him  at  home.  In  a 
preat  city  snob  firm  there  is  generally  one  partner 
whose  name  is  down  for  charities,  and  who  fre- 
quents Exeter  Hall;  you  may  catch  a  glimpse 
nf  another   (a  scientific  city  snob)  at  my  Lord 

N 'a  soirUs,  or  the  lectures  of  the  London  In- 

rsiituiion  ;  of  a  third,  (a  city  snob  of  taste,)  at  pic- 
ture auctions,  at  private  views  of  exhibitions,  or  at 
tlio  opera  or  the  philharmonic.  But  intimacy  is 
impossible,  in  most  cases,  with  this  grave,  pom- 
pous, and  awful  being. 

A^mere  gentleman  may  hope  to  sit  at  almost  any- 
h.idy's  table — to  take  his  place  at  my  lord  duke's  in 
uhe  country — to  dance  a  quadrille  at  Buckingham 
inl.ict'  itself— (beloved  Lady  Wilhelmina  Waggle- 
wiggle  !  do  you  recollect  the  sensation  we  made  at 
the  ball  of  our  late  adored  sovereign  Queen  Caro- 
line, at  Brandenburgh  house,  Hamnaersmithi)  but 
tlie  city  snob's  doors  are  for  the  most  part  closed  to 
him;  and  hence  all  that  one  knows  of  this  great 
class  is  mostly  from  hearsay. 

lu  other  countries  of  Europe,  the  banking  snob 
is  more  expansive  and  communicative  than  with  us, 
and  receives  all  the  world  into  his  circle.  For  iu- 
stance^^  everybody  knows  the  princely  hospitalities 
<if  the  Scharlachschild  family  at  Paris,  Naples, 
Frankfort,  &c.  They  entertain  all  the  world, 
even  the  poor,  at  their  fetes.  Prince  Polonia,  at 
Rome,  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Strachino,  are 
also  remarkable  for  their  hospitalities.  I  like  the 
spirit  of  the  first-named  nobleman.  Titles  not 
costing  much  in  the  Roman  territory,  he  has  had 
the  head  clerk  of  the  banking-house  made  a  mar- 
,quis,  and  his  lordship  will  screw  a  bajocco  out  of 
you  in  exchange  as  dexterously  as  any  commoner 
could  do.  It  is  a  comfort  to  be  able  to  gratify  such 
grandees  with  a  farthing  or  two  ;  it  makes  the  poor- 
est man  feel  that  he  can  do  good.    The  Polonias 


have  intermarried  with  the  greatest  and  most  an* 
cient  families  of  Rome,  and  you  see  their  heraldic 
cognizance  (a  mushroom  or  on  an  azure  field) 
quartered  in  a  hundred  places  in  tlie  city,  with  the 
arms  of  the  Coloonas  and  Dorias. 

Our  city  snobs  have  the  same  mania  of  aristo- 
cratic marriages.  I  Hke  to  see  such.  I  am  of  a 
savage  and  envious  nature — I  like  to  see  those  two 
humbugs  which,  dividing,  as  they  do,  the  social 
empire  of  this  kingdom  between  them,  hute  each 
other  naturally — making  truce  and  uniting — for  the 
sordid  interests  of  either.  I  like  to  see  an  old 
aristocrat  swelling  with  the  pride  of  race,  the  .de* 
scendant  of  illustrious  Norman  robbers,  whose 
blood  has  been  pure  for  centuries,  and  who  looks 
down  on  common  Englishmen  as  a  free-born 
American.does  on  a  nigger.  1  like  to  see  old  Stiff- 
neck  obliged  to  bow  down  his  neck  and  swallow 
his  infernal  pride,  and  drink  the  cup  of  humiliation 
poured  out  by  Pump  and  Aldgate*s  butler.  '*Pump 
and  Aldgate,"  says  he,  *'  your  grandfather  was  a 
bricklayer,  and  his  hod  is  still  kept  in  the  bank. 
Your  pedigree  begins  in  a  workhouse  ;  mine  can 
begin  from  all  the  royal  palaces  in  Europe.  I  came 
over  with  the  conqueror :  I  am  own  cousin  to 
Charles  Martel,  Orlando  Furioso,  Philip  Augustus, 
Peter  the  Cruel,  and  Frederic  the  Barbarossa.  I 
quarter  the  royal  arms  of  Brentford  in  my  coat.  I 
despise  you,  but  I  want  money  ;  and  I  will  sell  ^ou 
my  beloved  daughter,  Blanche  Stiffneck,  for  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  pay  off  my  moi;tgages. 
Let  your  son  marry  her,  and  she  shall  become 
Lady  Blanche  Pump  and  Aldgate." 

Old  Pump  and  Aldgate  clutches  at  the  bargain. 
And  a  comfortable  thing  it  is  to  think  that  birth 
can  be  bought  for  money.  So  you  learn  to  value 
it.  Why  should  we,  who  don't  possess  it  set  a 
higher  value  on  it  than  those  who  do  ?  Perhaps  the 
best  use  of  that  book,  the  Peerage,  is  to  look  down 
the  list,  and  see  how  many  have  b(U)ght  and  sold 
birth — how  poor  sprigs  of  nobility  somehow  sell 
themselves  to  rich  city  snobs'  daughters — how  rich 
city  snobs  purchase  noble  ladies — and  so  to  admire 
the  baseness  of  the  bargain. 

Old  Pump  and  Aldgate  buys  the  article,  and 
pays  the  money.  The  sale  of  the  girl's  person  is 
blessed  by  a  bishop  at  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  and  next  year  yon  read,  **  At  Roehampton, 
on  Saturday,  the  Lady  Emilia  Pump,  of  a  son  and 
heir." 

After  this  interesting  event,  some  old  acquaint- 
ance, who  saw  young  Pump  in  the  parlor  at  the 
bank  in  the  city,  said  to  him,  familiarly,  *'  How  's 
your  wife,  Pump,  my  boy?" 

Mr.  Pump  lodked  exceedingly  puzzled  and  dis- 
gusted, and,  after  a  pause,  said,  **  Lady  Blanche 
Pump  is  pretty  well,  1  thank  you." 

*'0,  /  thought  she  icas  your  irife!"'  snid  that 
familiar  brute,  Snooks,  wishing  him  good  by  ;  and 
ten  minutes  after  the  story  was  all  over  the  Stock 
Exchange,  where  it  is  told,  when  young*  Pump 
appears,  to  this  very  day. 

We  can  imagine  the  weary  life  this  poor  Pump, 
this  martyr  to  mammon,  is  compelled  to  undergo. 
Fancy  the  domestic  enjoyments  of  a  man  who  has 
a  wife  who  scorns  him  ;  who  c:innol  see  his  own 
friends  in  his  own  house;  who,  having  deserted 
the  middle  rank  of  life  is  not  yet  admitted  to  the 
higher;  bnt  who  is  resigned  to  rebuffs  and  delay 
and  humiliation,  contented  to  think  that  his  son  will 
be  more  fortunate. 

It  used  to  be  the  custom  of  some  veg^  old-fash- 
ioned clubs  in  the  city,  when  a  gentleman  aske<^ 
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for  cliango  (or  a  (ruinea,  always  to  brini^  it  to  him 
in  washed  silver;  that  which  had  passed  immediate- 
ly out  of  the  hands  of  the  vulgar  being  considered 
**  as  too  coarse  to  soil  a  gentleman's  fingers.*'  So, 
when  the  city  snob's  money  has  been  washed 
during  a  generation  or  so  ;  has  been  washed  into 
estates,  and  woods,  and  castles  and  town-mansions ; 
it  is  allowed  to  pass  cnrrent  as  real  aristocratic 
coin.  Old  Pump  sweeps  a  shop,  runs  of  messages, 
becomes  a  confidential  clerk  and  partner.  Pump 
the  second  becomes  chief  of  the  hoose,  spins  more 
and  more  money,  marries  his  son  to  an  earl's 
danghter.  Pump  Tertius  goes  on  with  the  bank ; 
but  his  chief  business  in  life  is  to  become  the 
father  of  Pump  Quartius,  who  comes  out  a  full- 
blown aristocrat,  and  takes  his  seat  as  Baron 
Pumpington,  and  his  race  rules  hereditarily  over 
this  nation  of  snobs. 


OEOORAPHY   FOR   TOUNO  LADIES. 

One  of  the  principal  studies  of  young  ladies  at 
boarding-schools  is  geography ;  but  as  youn?  la- 
dies, generally,  are  not  destined  to  emulate  Mungo 
Park,  geography,  as  it  is  taught  them,  is  of  Utile 
use  to  them.  If,  however,  they  have  not  to  find 
their  way  about  the  world,  they  have  to  find  it 
about  town  ;  and  a  metropolitan  geography  would 
really  be  of  service  to  tbero.  We  can  here  only 
afibrd  to  give  an  idea  of  such  a  word,  learing  it  to 
some  industrious  Pinnock  to  carry  our  notion  out. 
Geography,  perhaps,  would  hardly  be  the  proper 
word  for  it ;  a  better  would  be  topography ;  or  a 
better  still,  ahopography.  It  should  consist  of 
descriptions  such  as  the  following : — 

Swan  and  Edgar's.  Is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  east  by  Regent  street,  on  the  south  by  Picca- 
dilly, and  on  the  west  by  the  shop  next  door.  It  is 
rich  in  varioos  products  of  the  loom  and  spindle, 
and  abounds  in  silks,  satins,  balzerines,  bareges, 
mousselines-de-laine,  gloves,  ribbons,  and  silk 
stockings. 

Thb  Pantheon.  On  the  north  is  boonded*  by 
Oxford  street ;  bein^  situated  about  100  yards  to 
the  east  of  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  street 
of  Regent.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Grreat 
Marllwrough  street,  and  on  the  east  and  west  by 
the  adjacent  premises.  Its  productions  are  dolls, 
trinkets,  Berlin  wool,  artificial  and  natural  flowers, 
stay-laces,  cedar  pencils,  card-cases,  hoosewifes, 
reticules,  perfumes,  and  nickDackery  of  all  descrip- 
tions; also  gold-fish,  parroquets,  Java  sparrows, 
and  other  tropical  Inrds.  it  contains  some  rery 
queer  specimens  of  the  fine  arts,  besides  carica- 
tures, and  sentimental  lithographs,  and  there  are  oc- 
caaionally  to  be  met  with  in  it  some  nice  young  men. 

Capes.  Cape  Cardinal  is  situated  at  most  of  the 
linendrapers.  It  may  also  be  viewed  in  the  Soho 
bazaar ;  longitude  aboot  five  miles  from  Greenwich. 
This  establishment  lies  in  Soho-square,  by  which 
it  is  bounded  to  the  east ;  to  the  south  by  a  contig- 
uous row  of  houses,  and  to  the  west  by  the  back 
settlements  or  slums. 

We  recommend  the  conductresses  of  seminaries 
for  .young  ladies  to  give  up  old  Guthrie,  and  sub- 
stitute for  their  pupils  a  system  of  geography  more 
likely  to  be  uaeful  to  them  in  after  life. 

TSSTIOES  OP  TBI  NATURAL  BISTORT  OP  PRERACIB 
CREATION. 

For  the  Testiges  of  the  natural  history  of  crea- 
tion, as  regards  the  peerage,  the  records  of  parlia- 
ment may  be  consulted  at  large,  where  they  will 


be  found  in  great  abondanee  in  divers  ToCei,  by  ao 
means  always  of  a  conscientious  nature,  given  ia 
favor  of  certain  ministers,  and  also  io  the  evideal 
traces  of  footsteps  fdlowing  the  track  of  sochnua- 
isters,  manifestly  produced  by  the  act  of  wdikioj, 
or  progression  through  thick  and  tinii.  Tkey  ars 
analogous-  to  the  footmarks  of  aninials  of  the  rat 
S{7ecies.  Beneath  these  often  appear  the  wreck  or 
the  remainder  of  principles  which  seeai  to  have 
been  trampled  down.  Some  of  them  will  be  ob* 
servable  in  very  ticklish  positions,  being  dearij 
beyond  all  constitutional  booods.  Varioas  isaifo 
of  roynl  favor,  some  of  them  on  a  very  qaestioaa- 
ble  kind  of  ground,  will  be  met  witk  amoQe* 
these  vestiges ;  as  will  also  many  relies  sf  sbol 
and  shells,  with  flags,  banners,  and  other tropkies, 
taken  from  a  foreign  enemy.  The  late  speech  if 
Sir  Ri»bert  Peel,  on  proposing  a  rote  of  tlianki  to 
the  Indian  army,  affi>rds,  prospeetirely,  resligo 
of  creation,  in  the  intimation  that  her  onjest;  i> 
about  to  make  peers  of  Sir  Hogh  €rougk  aad  9v 
Henry  Hardinge. 

THE  RBAL  8VPPERCR9. 

An  anthor  has  been  paying  a  large  sob  of 
money  to  have  his  tragedy jnayed..  Tbisamafe> 
ment,  we  think,  is  banlly  fair — ^it  is  not  the  maa- 
ager  in  such  cases,  bat  the  audience  who  skonU 
be  paid. 

PRENCH  POLISB. 

Jules  Janin  haa  poblished  a  translatien  of  Cb- 
rissa  Harlmoe,  with  a  long  prefiMte,  io  whidi  he 
talks  aboat  having  improred  Riehardsoe.  Tbe 
next  literary  attempt  of  this  genenMaeriiiewf&be. 
we  are  told,  to  rob  np  Milton,  polish  Seen,  pn 
Byron  a  lift,  and  thiow  a  little  light  npoe  Shtk- 
speare. 


KDUCATIOlf  BT  BLEGTRX;  TE 


BRAPH. 


It  has  beep  annonnced  that  a  anbmarine  elertrir 
telegraph  is  to  be  laid  down  from  Dover  to  Calai». 
If  this  great  feat  is  seeomplished,  we  ahsll  kare, 
in  addition  to  electric  eels,  a  quantity  of  galvaaic 
soles,  and  perhaps  an  immense    assortment  of 
shocking  herrings.     We  shall  have  aalmon  aiSBt' 
ing  thennselves  by  going  through    a  series  pf 
wonderful  evolations  on  the  slack  wire,  and  siber 
facetions  members  of  the  finny  tribe,  horryiag  ia 
and  fro  epon  the  great  medism  of  oemmsaieatiMi 
between  France  and  England.    It  would  be  avk- 
ward  if  sonte  mischievous  old  shark  should  snap  the 
wire  in  two,  just  as  it  might  be  in  the  act  sf  cm- 
veying  some  very  important  piece  ef  in^llifetfir. 
He  might  cnt  short  a  royal  speech  with  a  sli^t 
effort  of  his  jaw ;  or,  with  a  wag  of  Iris  tai^aMNe- 
riate   the  most  interesting  annonneemeot.   Oar 
object,  however,  in  alluding  to  the  sobmariseekS' 
trie  telegraph,  is  for  the  purpose  of  leeomnwsdisi 
that  it  should  be  deroted  to  educational  porpoM. 
We  are  aware  that  professors  already  adveitiw 
their  readiness  to  teach  '*  French,  eo«paratiy()y 
in  no  time ;"  but  this  langnage  mwt  be  aeooin' 
in  that  wonderfully  brief  space  of  time  mm- 
gnished  as  **  the  twinkling  of  a  bed-psst"  by  tbe 
wonderful  aid  of  the  electric  telegraph. 

Supposing  branch  wires  to  be  cooeected  viiltbt 
main  line,  they  could  be  laid  on  to  all  the  oehodt 
in  England,  particularly  about  the  Keatiib  owtt 
where  the  experiment  might  be  tried  in  the  M 
instance.  A  French  master  stationed  at  theCibi* 
end  of  the  wira,  could  dirset  hb  leasoas  ateag  tb* 
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ime,  and  the  wires  laid  on  to  the  varioas  schools 
would  oommanicate  to  them  all  the  instraetion  that 
the  FTeaeh  master  mif  ht  be  capable  of  afibrdin?. 
The  same  system  could,  .of  course,  be  equally 
adapted  to  other  studies. 

A  LAOUS'  CLUB. 

It  is  aanoaoeed,  we  perceive,  that  a  ladies*  dab 
»  to  be  opened  in  the  ensuing  May.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  the  ladies  of  KngUnd  have  spirit 
enough  to  take  up  the  club  in  their  own  defence, 
and  hope  they  will  return,  with  compound  interest, 
the  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement  which 
clubs  have  so  long  inflicted  oa  them.  Your  mar- 
ried gentleman  of  fashion  will  now  know  what 
it  is  to  have  a  partner  come  home  the  worse'  for 
tea,  and  perhaps  none  the  better  for  scandal.  We 
shall  willingly  contribute  any  suggestions  for  ar- 
rangements that  may  occur  to  us  as  suitable  to 
this  institution.  For  the  accommodation  of  mam- 
mas, a  children's  room  shunld  be  attached  to  it ; 
and  iff  addition  to  the  chicken,  lobster-salad,  and 
pastry,  constituting  the  ordinary  bill  of  fare,  a  suf- 
ficieiicy  of  rusks,  sojie,  and  **  tops-and-bottoms," 
should  be  kept  constantly  on  hand.  It  would  be 
well,  also,  that  a  proper  quantity  of  feathers,  to 
burn  in  ease  <»f  necessity,  as  well  as  an  adequate 
number  of  bottles  of  Leamington  salts,  should  be 
accessible  on  the  premises.  A  cab,  as  an  adjunct 
to  a  club,  will  become  requisite  to  the  young  lady 
of  fashion  ;  and  we  may  hence  expect  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  animal  creation,  in  the  shape  of  a 
tigress.  The  ladies'  club,  of  course,  will  take  all 
the  more  elegant  periodicals ;  we  need  hardly  say, 
especially  Puttch,  As  necessarily  will  it  contain 
a  collection  of  music,  which  should  include  the  fol- 
lowing new  version  of  a  certain  popular  catch  : — 
**  We  won't  go  home  till  evoning — till  candles  do 
appear."  In  short,  it  should  be  invested  with 
every  inducement  to  ladies  to  stay  out  as  late  as 
possible,  and  enjoy  themselves  away  from  the  {>li- 
tary  drawing-rooms. 

AK    AFFAIR   OF   RBAL   HONOR. 

The  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold,  we  believe,  was 
no  field  of  any  such  metal,  but  only  of  silver,  be- 
cause, like  silver  it  has  been  entirely  superseded. 
That  field,  whereon  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I. 
shook  hands,  must  yield  henceforth  in  celebrity 
to  the  field  of  the  doth  of  table,  over  which  M. 
Thiers  and  Lord  Palmerston  have  made  it  up. 
The  former,  if  fields  were  liable  to  eclipses,  we 
should  say  is  now  eclipsed ;  but  at  any  rate  fields 
are  eapable  of  sinking,  and  we  pronounce  it  to 
have  sunk  into  comparative  insignificance.  Indeed, 
we  prefer  the  field  of  the  table  cloth  to  that  of  the 
gold  cloth  in  every  way.  First,  of  the  two  it  was 
much  the  least  expensive ;  although  we  do  not  know 
what  it  cost  M.  Thiers,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
confident  that  he  did  the  handsome  thing.  Second- 
ly, iis  arrangements  were  much  the  more  agreea- 
l>le,  and  far  the  better  calculated  to  promote  the 
end  in  view ;  breakinjr  a  lance  being  considerably 
less  conducive  to  hamiony  and  good  feeling  than 
crackiog  a  bottle.  A  jfriendly  sparring -match, 
knightly  or  fistic,  may  be  a  good-humored  lermina- 
ti'in  of  a  quarrel ;  but  an  amicable  eating-match  is 
a  much  better  one  ;  and  the  blows  in  which  a  dif- 
ference ends  most  satisfactorily  are  blows-out. 

History,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  informs 
lis  that  Henry,  for  thei honor  of  his  country,  had, 
at  the  field  of  the  doth  of  gold,  a  tilting-bout  with 
Messieurs  Grandeval  and  De  Montmorency,  the 


former  of  whom  be  placed  hori  ieoomhet.  Whether 
Lmrd  Palmerston  from  the  same  motive,  engaged 
in  a  boat  of  another  description,  and  aaw  Mea- 
sieurs  Anybody  under  the  table  at  the  field  of  the 
cloth  thereof,  we  are  not  at  present  informed. 
We  may,  however,  confidently  sute,  that  it  was 
M.  Thiers  who,  at  this  sociable  set-to,  had  tlio 
honor  of  drawing  the  first  claret ;  and  we  hope  it 
proved  good.  We  wish  we  had  been  present  at 
this  tourney  of  the  table  doth,  to  have  displayed 
our  devotion  to  our  ladye-love  by  an  exploit  the 
most  congenial  to  knights  of  our  order. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  congratulate  both  France 
and  England  upon  the  whde  afifair.  The  best  way 
of  potting  an  end  to  anirooeity  is  treating  it  like  the 
Duke  of  Clarence ;  and  we  are  glad  that  M.  Thiers 
and  Lord  Palmerston  have  drowned  theirs  in  the 
bdwl. 


From  tlio  Spectator. 
LIFB  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Tbb  author  of  this  book  is  an  American,  who 
left  Boston  in  1828  for  the  cpast  of  California,  and 
resided  there  a  dozen  years  or  more,  in  the  capaci- 
ty of  factor  or  agent;  bringing  back  a  Spanish 
manuscript,  and  such  knowledge  as  his  mind  had 
enabled  him  to  acquire.  The  Spanish  manuscript 
was  the  work  of  a  Romish  priest  at  one  of  the  mis- 
sions, (or  a  religious  establishment,  half  plantation, 
half  colony,)  and  relates  to  the  superstitions  and 
customs  of  the  Indians  adjacent  to  Father  Geroni- 
mo  Boscana's  post.  The  Ameacan's  own  narra- 
tive contains  an  account  of  difierent  negotiations 
with  the  custom-house  authorities,  various  runs  up 
and  down  the  coast  to  several  ports,  rides  to  the 
missions,  (since  broken  up,)  seemingly  to  purchase 
hides  and  so  forth,  notes  of  visits  to  the  tip-top 
Californians,  and  sUght  sketches  of  their  family 
characters.  In  a  larger  field,  the  writer  describes 
religious  processions,  with  the  general  customs  of 
the  country  ;  and  gives  some  account  of  its  public 
men,  and  of  the  public  events  which  took  place 
during  his  sojourn,  including  about  balf-a-oozen 
resolutions  or  pronunciameotos,  the  npshot  of 
which  seem  to  have  been  a  virtual  independence 
of  Mexico,  and  the  absence  of  anything  like  a  gov- 
ernment. From  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the 
good-natured  quietness  of  the  people,  and  the  pau- 
city of  the  population,  which  renders  mere  subsist- 
ence easily  obtained,  the  inconvenience  of  this  state 
of  things  seems  to  be  of  little  eonsequenee,  unless 
during  the  actual  contests  of  rival  revdotionists, 
and  the  demoralization  they  encouraged  sroongst 
the  Indians  and  the  scum  of  sodety,  to  faciliute 
the  robbery  of  the  missions.  Thia  anarchy,  while 
it  lasted,  was  so  oppressive,  or  rather  so  fearful  to 
the  apprehension,  that  the  people  were  anxious  for 
some  govemmmi  to  protect  them.  The  author 
thinks  that  such  a  feeling  may  exist  now,  and 
therefore  "  annex*^  them.  The  passage  in  which 
thia  idea  is  broached  is  very  characteristic  of  the 
cool  manner  of  America  when  about  to  perpetrate 
a  territorial  robbery.  Spoliation  of  a  similar  kind 
has  indeed  too  often  been  attemptefl,  and  occasion- 
ally with  success,  by  the  **  tyrants  and  slaves,"  of 
Europe ;  but  they  have  covered  their  deeds  with  a 
veil  of  hypocrisy — **  the  homage  which  vice  pays 
to  virtue.*'  They  perverted  the  l^ws  of  religion 
and  morality  by  endeavors  to  enlist  them  in  their 
cause ;  but  the  very  attempt  showed  they  recog- 
nized their  exiatence.  The  American  mind  coolly 
puts  them  aside  altogether. 

'During  the  anarchy  which  existed  in  past 
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yeais  ihroagh<Hit  (fiia  fertile  country,  there  were 
many  of  the  native  Califorilians  who  .would  have 
been  thankfal  for  the  protection  of  either  England 
or  America;  and  indeed  a  great  many  desired  it, 
in  preference  to  the  detested  administration  of 
Mexico.  Perhaps  there  are  many  who  still  feel  as 
they  did  then  :>  and  in  this  age  of  '  annexation,' 
why  not  extend  the  ^  area  of  freedom'  by  the  an- 
nexation of  California  1  Why  not  plant  the  ban- 
ner of  liberty  there,  in  the  fortress  at  the  entrance 
of  the  noble,  the  spacious  bay  of  San  Francisco  ?  It 
requires  not  the  far-reaching  eye  of  the  statesman, 
nor  tha  wisdom  of  a  contemplative  mind,  to  know 
what  would  be  the  result.  Soon  its  immense  sheet 
of  water  would  become  enlivened  with  thousands 
of  vessels,  and  steamboats  would  ply  between  the 
towns  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  spring 
np  on  its  shores ;  while  on  other  locations,  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  would  be  seen  manufacto- 
ries and  saw-mills.  The  whole  country  would  be 
changed  ;  and  instead  of  one's  being  deemed 
wealthy  by  possessing  such  extensive  tracts  as  are 
now  held  by  the  farming  class,  he  would  be  rich 
with  one  quarter  part.  Everything  would  im- 
prove ;  population  would  increase ;  consumption 
would  he  greater,  and  industry  would  follow. 

*'  All  this  may  come  to  pass ;  and  indeed  it  must 
com^  to  pass,  for  the  march  of  emigration  is  to  the 
west,  and  nought  will  arrest  its  advance  but  the 
mighty  ocean." 

Life  in  Oilifornia  is  of  a  superficial  cast ;  con- 
taining a  very  small  amount  of  information,  and 
not  making  up  fcft-  its  want  of  solid  matter  by  vigor 
or  vivacity  of  description.  The  writer  has  to  some 
extent  the  **  go-ahead"  manner  of  his  countrymen,, 
but  without  the  rapidity  which  oflen  attends  it. 
He  is  not  swifY,  but  curt ;  seeing  nothing  but  the 
most  obvious  things,  and  infusing  into  his  descrip- 
tion of  what  he  does  see  much  of  his  own  common- 
place. Ijooking  at  the  novelty  of  the  subject,  and 
the  length  of  the  writer's  sojourn,  Life  in  Califor- 
nia is  disappointing. 

The  best  parts  of  the  volume  are  those  which 
relate  to  manners ;  and  of  these  we  extract  two  or 
three. 

CALIFORNIANS  AT   TABLE. 

"  The  succeeding  morning  found  us  safely  an- 
ehored  at  a  long  distance  from  the  landing,  [at  St. 
Barbara,]  fearing  the  southeast  gales  which  prevail 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  Reports  were  circu- 
lated that  a  new  yessel  with  a  new  cargo  had  ar- 
rived, which  brought  great  numbers  of  persons  to 
the  brig ;  when  the  usual  scene  of  confusion  en- 
sued. Several  '  Rancheros'  were  among  our  vis- 
iters, who  had  *come  from  afar  to  behold  a  '  hon§e 
upon  the  water.'  Whilst  at  dinner,  we  were  par- 
ticularly amused  with  their  awkwardness  ;  and 
when  the  pudding  was  served,  it  was  looked  at 
with  astonishment.  When  the  accompanying 
sauce  was  carried  round,  those  who  chose  added, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  grater,  a  quantity  of  nut 
meg.  One  of  the  *  green  ones,'  who  had  care- 
fully watched  this  operation,  in  his  turn  seized  the 
grater,  and  commenced  rubbing  with  his  thumb- 
naii  upon  the  indented  surface :  not  succeeding  by 
the  application  of  his  thumb,  be  paused,  and  from 
the  general  smile  of  the  others,  who  were  witness- 
ing his  perplexity,  he  began  to  think  there  was 
^n^thing  wrong  ;  so,  looking  towards  me,  he 
said,  '  Como.es  que  yo  no  saco  nada?'  *  How  is 
It  thftt  I  do  not  get  anything?'  1  explained  the 
matter  to  him,  and  told  him  to  examine  within, 
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where  he  woold  find  the  source  whence  the  othen 
had  obtained  the  aromatic  material.  However, 
this  is  not  quite  so  good  a  joke  as  I  learned  took 

flace  after.wards  on  board  of  another  vessel ;  which 
will  insert  here  to  compare  with  the  story  of  the 
nutmeg.  It  was  on  a  glorious  Fourth  of  July,  lod 
the  day  was  observed  with  doe  festivity  and  rejoif- 

ing  on  board   of  the  ,  from  the   Sandvid] 

Islands.  At  dinner  there  was  a  great  assembla^ 
of  guests  from  tlve  neighboring  farms  of  St.  Fru- 
cisco ;  when  a  large  bowl  was  used  for  holding  lie 
pudding-sauce,  which, at  the  proper  time,  was  iDtro- 
duced  and  handed  to  the  nearest  one  who  had  takes 
pudding.  Liking  its  appearance,  he  took  the  bovl 
from  the  steward,  returned  his  plate,  and  with  his 
spoon  soon  made  a  finish  of  the  whole.  This  «• 
complished,  smacking  his  lips,  he  said, '  Que  calii 
tan  bueno  !  Que  lastima !  que  no  lo  tiageroo  uh 
tes  de  la  carne.'  *  What  good  soup !  What  a 
pity  that  they  did  not  bring  it  before  the  meat '' 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  rest  were  obliged  lo 
eat  their  pudding  without  sauce." 

BACKWOODSMEN   OK  TRK  SEA. 

"  Among  our  own  countrymen,  who  had  Mxed 
all  their  lives  in  the  western  prairies  tOl  a  uste  ibr 
emigration  had  brought  them  here,  we  had  ocn- 
sional  opportunities  to  witness  a  want  of  experi- 
ence and  cultivation  that  in  many  cases  did  cot  fV! 
far  behind  the  ludicrous  behavior  of  the  rude  Cal- 
fomians. 

"  Whilst  lying  here,  the  small  schooner  V 

arrived;  and,  owing  to  her  light  draft  of  water, 
she  was  enabled  to  run  into  the  creek  previous!} 
spoken  of  in  the  description  of  St.  Pedro.  Whik 
at  anchor  there,  she  was  visited  by  several  Ameri- 
cans, detached  followers  of  a  hunting  expediiiob 
One  of  them  had  never  before  seen  *  sail  water.' 
and  nothing  nearer  the  semblance  of  a  ves^l  tha:. 
a  common  Indian  canoe.  He  embarked  with  gmt 
fe»r  and  distrust,  and  the  smell  of  the  sea.  with 
the  boat's  motion,  had  probably  made  him  sick 
Stepping  upon  deck,  he  staggered  against  t^** 
main-mast.  'Gory!  how  she  totters!*  said  bf 
'  if  it  had  nH  been  for  that  are  post,  I  should  hate 
fell  down.' 

**  The  same  person  afterwards  ventured  to  cww 
on  board  the  brig,  by  sitting  himself  down  in  \\.v 
bottom  of  the  boat,  and  holding  with  his  h3n6 
upon  each  side  of  the  gunwale.  When  he  asceiu!- 
ed  to  the  deck,  he  required  assistance;  and  thf 
sailors  were  called  to  hoist  him  in,  like  a  bag  of 
tallow.  However,  not  long  after  this,  he  had  cotr- 
age  to  embark  upon  the  *  boisterous  ocean/  in  a 
small  pine-board  canoe,  to  hunt  the  sea-otter;  ar^ 
many  a  time  that  woold  have  made  the  stoutest 
seaman  quail,  he  heeded  not  the  storm." 

MEXICAN   ARMY. 

"  Five  days  afterwards,  the  brig  Chato  arriTfi!, 
with  ninety  soldiers  and  their  families.  I  saw  then 
land,  and  to  me  they  presented  a  state  of  wreicbf^ 
ness  and  misery  unequalled.  Not  one  indivirfni! 
among  them  possessed  a  jacket  or  pantaloons;  ^•.•t 
naked,  and  like  the  savage  Indians,  they  coticeiW 
their  nudity  with  dirty,  miserable  blankets.  Tbe 
females  were  not  much  better  off;  for  the  sfir.li- 
ness  of  their  mean  apparel  was  too  apparent  fc: 
modest  observers.  They  appeared  like  coo^iete; 
and,  indeed,  the  greater  portion  of  them  had  htn 
charged  with  the  crime  either  of  murder  or  theft 
And  these  were  the  soldiers  sent  lo  sohdoe  th» 
happy  country !    These  were  the  valiant  firflowas 
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of  a  heroic  general,  who  had  fonght  on  the  battle- 
field, where  he.  had  gained  laurels  for  himself  and 
country  !  These  were  to  be  the  enforcers  of  Justice 
and  good  government !  Alas  !  poor  California ! 
when  such  are  to  be  thy  ministers,  thou  art  indeed 
fallen !  The  remainder  of  the  *  convict  army'  ar- 
rived in  course  of  time,  and  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  them  all  aAejrwards  at  the  Pueblo,  when 
on  their  route  towards  Monteroy,  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. They  mustered  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  men ;  and  their  general  had  given  them,  since 
their  arrival,  a  neat  uniform  of  white  linen.  Here 
their  stay  was  protracted,  in  order  to  drill  and  pre- 
pare for  service,  in  case  of  opposition  from  Senor 
Alvarado.  Day  after  day  the  place  resounded  with 
the  noise  of  the  trumpet  and  the  drums ;  and  a  level 
spot  on  the  river*s  margin  was  the  scene  of  mili- 
tary manceuvres.  At  night,  the  gardens  and  vine- 
yards were  plundered,  and  the  neighboring  farms 
suffered  greatly  from  the  frequency  of  the  soldiers* 
visits." 

The  translation  of  Father  Boscana's  manuscript, 
ap{>ended  to  the  American  traveller's  own  narrative, 
is  curious,  and  in  every  point  of  view  far  superior 
to  the  result  of  travels  which  heralds  it.  The  in- 
terest of  the  subject  is  indeed  limited,  perhaps  dead, 
as  regards  the  public  at  large ;  and  the  good"  father 
was  not  of  a  penetrative  character :  it  is  obvious  that 
ideas  which  he  attributes  to  the  universal  spread  of 
the  Mosaic  doctrines  had  been  communicated  by  the 
missionaries  to  their  Indian  converts,  who  subse- 
quently mixed  them  ap  with  their  own  superstitions, 
and  re-told  them  as  indigenous.  But  Boscana  was 
painstaking^  and  conscientious ;  and  though  he  was 
not  deeplyleamed,  he  had  the  method  which  belongs 
to  a  scholastic  training.  His  account  will  be  found 
a  curious  description  of  Indian  customs  and  super- 
stitions, for  those  who  take  any  interest  in  such  in- 
quiries. 
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To  a  common  being  of  this  world,  one  almost 
inevitable  (fortunately  not  invariable)  result  of 
being  patrimnniaJly  exalted  above  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  the  necessity  of  applying  to  any  useful 
employment,  is  the  creation  of  a  peculiar  selfish- 
ness. He  comes  to  think  of  the  world  as  made  for 
him  and  his  |rrade  alone ;  the  other  classes  appear 
as  mere  servile  appendages,  whose  merits  are  to  be 
estimated  only  by  the  flattery  they  give  and  the 
services  they  render — too  well  off  if  they  make  a 
tolerable  livmg,  and  by  no  means  entitled  to  com- 
plain if  they  he  occasionally  cheated  out  of  the 
fruits  of  their  labors.  Against  such  a  spirit  it 
would  apparently  require  all  the  efforts  of  a  high 
principle  to  make  head.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
dana:erous  particular  in  the  position  of  an  exalted 
class,  however  otherwise  circumstanced,  for  it 
galls  the  very  soul  of  all  beneath  them. 

It  is  curious  to  see  two  men  so  identified  with 
old  cavalier  principles  as  Walter  Scott  and  David 
Hume  allowing  their  natural  feelings  on  this  point 
to  escape  them,  as^we  find  in  their  respective  biog- 
raphies. The  former  does  so  in  speaking  of  his 
father  as  an  agent  for  landed  men.  **  Most  attor- 
neys," says  he,  **  have  been  suspected,  more  or 
less  justly,  of  making  their  own  fortune  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  clients :  my  father's  fate  was  lo  vin- 
dicate his  calling  from  the  stain  in  one  instance,  fur 
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in  many  eases  his  clients  contrived  to  ease  him  of 
considerable  sums.  Many  worshipful  and  be- 
knighted  names  occur  to  my  memory,  who  did  him 
the  honor  to  run  in  his  debt  to  the  amount  of  thou- 
sands, and  to  pay  him^  with  a  lawsuit,  or  a  com- 
mission of  bankruptcy,*  as  the  case  happened.  But 
they  are  gone  to  a  different  accounting,  and  it 
would  be  ungenerous  to  visit  their  disgrace  upon 
their  descendants." 

We  have  «n  escapade  of  Hume's  feelings  in  ref- 
erence to  a  gentleman  of  noble  family,  (the  brother 
of  an  earl,)  who  chose  to  make  up  to  him  when  he 
thought  he  could  be  of  service  to  him,  albeit  he  had 
previously  overlooked  the  philosopher.  The  cir- 
cumstance occurred  when  Hume  was  secretary  to 
the  embassy,  and  in  the  blaze  of  distinction,  at 
Paris,  in  1764.  We  may  imagine  with  what  feel- 
ings his  friend  Dr.  Blair  read  the  following  in  reply 
to  a  letter  in  which  he  had  req'uested  Hume  to 

introduce  Colonel  L **  to  the  good  company 

where  you  are,"  and  "put  him  on  the  best 
methods  of  Enjoying  and  improving  himself  at 
Paris:-' — "Before  I  was  favored  with   yours,  I 

had  seen  Ck)lonel  L ,  who  waited  on  me,  as  is 

usual  with  the  British  who  come  to  Paris.  I  re- 
turned his  visit,  and  introduced  him  to  the  ambas- 
sador, who  asked  him  to  dinner  among  seven  or 
eight  of  his  countrymen.  You'will  be  surprised, 
perhaps,  when  I  tell  you  that  this  is  the  utmost  of 
the  civilities  which  ii  will  ever  be  possible  for  me 

to  show  Mr.  L .     For  as  to  the  ridiculous  idea 

of  foreigners,  that  I  might  introduce  him  U)  the 
good  company  at  Paris,  nothing  can  be  more  im- 
practicable. I  know  not  one  family  to  which  I 
could  present  such  a  man — silent,  grave,  awkward, 
speaking  ill  the  language  ;  not  distinguished  by 
any  exploit,  or  science,  "or  an.  •  •  •  Your  recom- 
mendations have  great  weight  with  me ;  but  if  I 

am  not  mistaken,  I  have  often  seen  Colonel  Ij *s  * 

face  in  Edinburgh.  It  is  a  little  late  he  has 
bethought  himself  of  being  amhitiotiSj  as  you  say, 
of  being  introduced  to  my  acquaintance.  The 
only  favor  I  can  do  him  is  to  advise  him,  as  soon 
83  he  has  seen  Paris,  to  go  to  a  provincial  town, 
where  people  are  less  shy  of  admitting  new 
acquaintance,  and  are  less  delicate  judges  of  beha- 
vior." 

No  one  can  reasonably  doubt  that  both  Scott  and 
Hume  were  alive,  where  necessary,  to  the  selfish- 
ness so  besetting,  as  we  have  said,  with  those 
whom,  as  a  class,  these  men  worshipped.  Both 
men,  too,  manifested  in  life  a  hardy  spirit  of  prac- 
tical independence,  which  seems  totally  at  variance 
with  their  feelings  respecting  artificial  distinctions 
of  ancient  date.  Does  not  this  tend  to  make  more 
and  more  clear  the  principle  we  lately  endeavois^ 
to  illustrate,  that  men  sometimes  embrace  and  pnK 
fess  obnoxious  theories,  because  of  the  very  ptuity 
of  their  own  hearts  from  all  that  these  thecoies 
imply?  With  the  great  minstrel  and  the  freofc 
philosopher  alike,  the  nnoient  ranks  and  other  meti*- 
tutions  were  favorites  of  the  imagination ,  not  the 
reason.  I'hey  gave  them  qualities  out  of  the  riehes 
of  their  fancy,  as  men  do  their  mistresses ,  and  then 
fell  down  and  worshipped  them.  But  all  this  was 
quite  compatible  with  dispositions  on  thei  r  owm  part 
most  humble  and  kindly,  in  every  respi*ct  tike  re- 
verse bf  those  which  a^  undue  exaltation  tesd^t& 
create;  and  such,  we  know,  really  were  the  pre- 
dominant m6ral  qualities  of  both  men ^^-ChoBsAr^ 
Journals 
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From  Ghamben'  Journal. 
MRS.    KIEKLAND's     **  WESTERN     CLEARINGS." 

Mrs.  Kirklamd  ia  the  same  lady  who,  a  few 
years  ago,  under  the  name  of  Clavers,  presented 
a  lively,  descriptive  volume  oh  ihefar-west^  wherein, 
it  appears,  she  is  a  settler.  A  new  volume, 
called  **  Western  Clearings,"  consisting  of  a 
series  of  brief  tales  and  sketches,  is  another  gath- 
ering from  the  same  field.  The  perfept  originality 
and  freshness  of  life,  as  it  exists  in  the  back 
states,  insures  that  almost  any  account  of  it  should 
be  worth  listening  to ;  but  in  the  present  case,  we 
have  it  handled  by  one  of  the  acuter  class  of 
female  minds,  one  with  much  literary  dexterity, 
and  an  unusually  keen  eye  for  the  ludicrous,  so 
that  the  *^  Western  Clearings"  is  really  a  very 
presentable  treatise.  The  fetes,  dancing  meetings, 
and  other  hospitalities  of  the  clusters  of  half-civil- 
iswd,  yet  not  unkindly  people  of  these  wilder- 
nesses, are  sketched  with  a  particularly  free  and 
lively  pencil. 

There  is  one  paper,  to  us  most  attractive,  but 
havdly  fit  to  make  any  impression  in  detached 
passages,  on  *'Idle  People,"  treating  the  back- 
woodsman form  of  that  passion  of  us  adl  to  be  busy 
with  anything  which  is  not  work.  Industrious 
application  is  in  vogue  there;  but  still  there  are 
people  who  like  it  not,  and  these  are  forced,  in 
their  saunterings,  to  do  something  which  will  at 
least  appear  as  having  some  solid  result  in  view. 
They  fish,  gather  whortleberries  or  plums,  or  take 
to  bee^hunting. 

**  Baiting  for  wild  bees,"  says  our  authoress, 
''  beguiles  the  busy  shnnner  of  work  into  many  a 
wearisome  tramp,  many  a  night-watch,  and  many 
a  lost  day.  This  is  a  most/ascinating  chase,  and 
sometimes  excites  the  very  spirit  of  gambling. 
The  stake  seems  so  small  in  comparison  with  the 
possible  prize — and  gamblers  and  honey-seekers 
think  all  possible  things  probable — that  some,  who 
are  scarcely  ever  tempted  from  regular  business  by 
any  other  disguise  of  idleness,  cannot  withstand  a 
bee-hunt.  A  man  whose  arms  and  axe  are  all- 
sufficient  to  insure  a  comfortable  livelihood  for 
himself  and  his  family,  is  chopping,  perhaps,  in  a 
thick  wood,  where  the  voices  of  the  locust,  the 
cricket,  the  grasshopper,  and  the  wild  bee,  with 
their  kindred,  are  the  only  sounds  that  reach  his 
ear  from  sunrise  till  sunset.  He  feels  lonely  and 
listless ;  and  as  noon  draws  on,  he  ceases  from  his 
hot  toil,  and  sealing  himself  on  the  tree  which  has 
just  fallen  beneath  his  axe,  he  takes  out  his  lunch 
of  bread  and  butter,  and,  musing  as  he  eats,  thinks 
how  hard  his  life  is,  and  how  much  better  it  must 
be  to  have  bread  and  butter  without  working  for 
it.  His  eye  wanders  through  the  thick  forest,  and 
follows,  with  a  feeling  of  envy,  the  winged  inhabi- 
tants of  the  trees  and  flowers,  till  at  length  he 
notes  among  the  singing  throng  some  half-dozen 
of  bees. 

"  The  lunch  is  soon  despatched ;  a  honey-tree 
must  be  near;  and  the  chopper  .spends  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day-light  in  enaeavoring  to  discover 
it.  But  the  cunning  insects  scent  the  human  rob- 
ber, and  will  not  approach  their  home  until  night- 
fall. So  our  weary  wight  plods  homeward,  laying 
plans  for  their  destruction. 

'*  The  next  morning's  sun,  as  he  peeps  above 
the  horizon,  finds  the  bee-hunter  burning  honey- 
comb and  old  honey  near  the  scene  of  yesterday's 
inkling.  Stealthily  does  he  watch  his  line  of  bait, 
and  caattously  does  he  wait  until  the  first  glutton 


that  finds  himself  sated  with  the  loaeiow  km 
sets  ofif  in  a  '  bee-line' — '  like  arrow  darting  fnm 
the  bow' — ^blind  betrayer  of  bts  home,  like  the 
human  inebriate.  This  is  enough.  The  spoiler 
asks  no  more ;  and  the  first  moonlight  night  tecs 
the  rich  hoard  transferred  to  his  cottage,  where  it 
sometimes  serves,  almost  unaided,  as  food  ibr  the 
whole  family,  until  the  last  drop  is  eoasoiDed. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  hooey  are  acoie- 
times  found  in  a  single  tree ;  and  it  must  be  owned 
the  temptation  is  great ;  but  the  luxury  is  gene- 
rally  dearly  purchfued,  if  the  whole  eost  and  eos- 
sequences  be  counted.  To  be  content  with  wbii 
supplies  the  wants  of  the  body  for  the  prcsest 
moment,  is,  after  all,  the  characteristic  rather  of 
the  brute  than  of  the  man ;  and  a  family  acfu> 
tomed  to  this  view  of  life  will  grow  more  and 
more  idle  and  thriftless,  until  poverty  and  filth, 
and  even  beggary,  lose  all  their  terrore.  It'ia 
almost  proverbial  among  farmers  that  bee-hnslen 
are  always  behind-hand." 

Another  paper,  styled  "  Ambnaeades,"  rehset 
the  efforts  made  by  a  village  belle.  Miss  CelesUM, 
or  Teeny  Pye,  to  entrap  a  dashing  young  huater, 
yclept  Tom  Oliver.  She  was  the  niece  asd  priK 
teg^e  of  Mrs.  Purfle,  a  lady  possessing  a  sonB 
competency ;  so  the  villagers  were  mudi  cap-in- 
hand  to  her.  Tom,  however,  was  not  to  be 
caught.  After  many  plans  had  failed,  "Mr. 
Ashdod  Cockles  came  amongst  us  in  the  chaiacter 
of  an  artist,  having  his  wagon  loaded  with  wax  fig- 
ures, puppets,  magic-lanterns,  and  all  those  temp- 
tations which  the  pockets  of  western  people,  lank 
as  they  are,  always  find  irresistible — ^including  a 
hand-organ  of  course.  Being  a  nephew  of  Mti. 
Purfle,  he  puts  up  at  her  house.  '*  Most  exhilan- 
ting  were  the  preparations.  The  village  ball-room 
was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  grand  exhibition  of  Mr. 
Cockles'  glory,  and  the  stairs  which  led  to  tbtt 
honored  chamber  were  well  worn  during  that  dtj 
of  ceaseless  bustle  and  excitement.  Not  that  the 
common  eye  was  pennitted  to  get  even  a  ghnpse  of 
the  mysteries  within ;  for  a  thick  curtain  was  sot- 
pended  inside,  so  that  the  assistants  could  pus  is 
and  out  a-  hundred  times  without  one's  gettiog  a 
single  peep.  But  the  boys  and  idlers  still  thooght 
they  should  see  something;  so  there  they  stayed 
from  morning  till  night,  scarcely  taking  time  i» 
eat. 

'*  But  whUe  all  promised  so  fair  for  the  mnhi- 
tude,  what  was  the  surprise  and  grief  of  Mr.  Afih- 
dod  Cockles  to  find  that  one  of  his  wax-figmes, 
nay,  the  one  of  all  others  that  he  could  wont 
spare,  had  been  completely  crushed  by  the  sDpe^ 
incumbent  weight  of  the  hand-organ.  The  Sleep- 
ing Beauty!  That  she  should  have  been  lost! 
What  is  a  wax-work  without  a  Sleeping  Beantj  * 
Dire  was  the  disappointment  of  Mr.  C^xkles,  ud 
loud  his  lamentations,  (in  private,)  and  much  did 
he  try  to  make  his  factotum  acknowledge  that  be 
had  erred  in  the  packing.  Nick  knew  hia  bosiiMi 
too  well  for  that;  but  he  nevertheless  ooude 
scended  to  sufgest  a  remedy ;  namely,  that  Mr. 
Cockles  should  induce  some  pretty  girl  of  the  vil- 
lage to  be  dressed  in  the  glittering  drapery  of  (be 
crushed  nymph,  and  perform  the  part  for  iktf 
night  only,  fhis  seemed  the  more  feasible,  thit 
the  figure  was  to  be  covered  np  ia  bed,  and  the 
performance  would  thus  involve  no  fatigue.  So  it 
only  remained  to  obtain  the  handsome  face ;  tad, 
touching  this  delicate  point,  Mr.  Cockles  eooaohed 
Mrs.  Purfle." 

The  lady  communicated  in  a  whisper  her  bditf 
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that  Celeitina  would  onderuke  the  put,  if  pro- 
perly requested.  The  reader  will  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  hint,  wheu  he  knows  that  Miss^  Pye 
was  thick  and  short,  with  the  complexion  of  a 
stewed  oyster,  and  a  mouth  so  pursed  up,  that  it 
'  seemed  at  first  glance. as  if  she  must  always  have 
been  fed  through  a  quill.  <'<Ahem!'  said  Mr. 
Ashdod  Cockles,  who  was  troubled  with  a  cold — 

*  ahem !  yes  ma^am— but  it  would  be  asking  quite 
too  much  of  your  niece.  I  think  we  had  bet^ 
ter ' 

'*  <  Not  at  all,  not  at  all !'  insisted  the  lady ; 

*  Teeny  is  so  obliging,  she  '11  not  think  anything 
of  it.    1  *]1  ask  her  at  once.' 

** '  But,*  persisted  Mr.  Cockles,  fidgeting  a  good 
deal, '  she  is  really  quite  too  short  for  the  charac- 
ter.   A  taller  figure ' 

'"Oh,  you  forget  she  is  to  be  conveyed  under 
the  quilt !  I  '11  manage  all  that,'  said  the  oealous 
diplomatist ;  '  I  'II  dress  her,  and  everything.' 

*'  And  she  left  the  room,  and  returned  in  a  very 
short  time  with  Miss  Pye's  unhesitating  consent. 
So  Mr.  Cockles  could  not  but  be  very  much 
obliged;  and  Mrs.  Purfle,  in  the  highest  spirits, 
sent  Brim  off  at  once  to  Mr.  Oliver's,  to  tell  him 
he  must  be  sure  to  come  to  the  exhibition.  '  And, 
Brim,'  she  added, '  if  you  tell  him  a  word  about 
you  knowSvhat,  I'll  skin  ye  !'  A  favorite  figure 
of  speech  of  Mrs.  Purfle's. 

'* '  What  exhibition  V  said  Tom,  who  had  but 
just  returned  from  the  woods. 

'"Oh,  everything  in  the  world!'  said  Brim, 
who  was  as  much  excited  as  anybody ;  *  and  Miss 

Teeny '  But  here  he  thought  of  his  skin,  and 

no  persuasion  of  Tom  could  extort  another  word 
on  that  point,  though  he  was  fluent  on  the  main 
subject. . 

''The  eveninff  came  at  last,  and  the  weather 
chanced  to  be  jdeasanter  than  it  generally  is  on 
irreat  occasions.  The  ball-room  was  elegantly 
fitted  up,  with  suspended  crosses  of  wood  stuck 
with  tallow  candles — ^rather  drippy,  but  you  must 
keep  out  of  their  way — (I  have  seen  gentlemen's 
coats  completely  iced  with  spermaceti,  which,  if 
more  genteel,  is  also  more  destructive.)  Instead 
of  glass-cases,  a  screen  or  medium  of  dark-colored 
gauze  was  interposed  between  the  eye  and  the 
wax-figures,  in  order  to  produce  the  requisite  illu- 
sion. The  puppets  and  the  magic-lantern  came 
first  in  order ;  and  so  great  was.Uie  delight  of  the 
spectators,  that  it  would  seem  that  any  afler-show 
niust  have  been  an  anti-climax;  but  the  experi- 
enced Mr.  Cockles  knew  better.  It  was  not  until 
all  this  was  done,  that  he  ordered  Nick  to  draw 
aside  the  baize  which  had  veiled  the  grand  attrac- 
tion. Great  clapping  and  rapping  ensued,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  Mr.  Cockles  could  venture 
to  begin ;  this  being  a  part  of  the  exhibition  in 
which  he  expected  to  shuie  personally. 

" '  This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,'  he  began  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  room, '  this  is  the  New  'Orleans 
beauty.  She  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  two 
gentlemen  at  once ;  and  to  avoid  the  torments  of 
jealousy,  they  settled  it  between  'em,  and  first 
shot  her  and  then  each  other  through  the  heart ! 
And  they  're  all  buried  in  one  tomb ;  and  I  should 
have  had  the  tomb  too,  only  it  was  rather  heavy  to 
carry.'  Everybody  crowded  to  this  interesting 
sight. 

"  '  Thb,'  continued  the  exhibitor  in  a  high-toned 
and  theatrical  voice,  waving  at  the  same  time  a 
gilded  wand,  which  excited  much  admiration—'  is 
the  celebrated  Miss  M'Crea  and  her  moiderexs, 


from  likenesses  taken  on  tae  spot  by  an  eye-wit- 


"  A  shudder  ran  through  the  throng  at  this 
announcement,  and  the  grinning  Indians  were 
closely  scrutinized,  and  the  fierceness  and  many 
evil  qualities  of  their  race  commented  on  in  an 
under- tone. 

"  '  Here  is  a  revolutionary  character,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,'  Mr.  Cockles  went  on,  as  his  familiar 
ed^ed  him  along  on  his  wheel-chair;  and  he 
pomted  to  a  stumpy  old  man  in  a  blue  coat  faced 
with  red,  who  brandished  a  wooden  sword  as  high 
as  the  ceiling  would  allow.  *  This  was  one  of 
my  forefathers,'  observed  the  orator  with  no  littie 
swell ; '  my  great-great-grandfather,  or  some  such 
He  wai 


relation. 


!  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Horatio 


Cockles,  who  cut  awa^  the  bridge  at  Rome  just  as 
the  British  was  coming  across  it.  You've  all 
heard  of  Rome,  I  suppose?' 

"  A  murmur  of  assent  went  round ;  and  one 
man  observed,  '  I  was  born  and  brought  up 
within  five  mile  of  it,  but  I  never  heard  telle'  that 
'ere  feller?' 

" '  Ay — yes — ^maybe  not,'  said  Mr.  Cockles, 
quite  undisturbed ;  '  but  do  you  understand  his- 
tory?' 

"  The  objector  was  posed,  and  the  orator  pro- 
ceeded. 

"  *  This  is  Lay  Fyett ;  and  this  is  Bony  part,  with 
a  roan's  head  that  he  has  just  cut  oflT  with  his  sword. 
He  used  to  do  that  whenever  he  got  road.' 

"  A  shudder,  with  vsrious  exclamations. 

" '  But  here,'  said  Mr.  Cockles,  drawing  aside 
with  a  flourishing  air  a  mysterious-looking  curtain, 
which  had  excited  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  during 
the  evening,  '  this  here  is  the  Sleeping  Beauty. 
Her  infant  daughter  got  broke  a-coming.' 

*'  And  there  lay  a  female  figure,  in  whose  well- 
rouged  cheeks  and  dyed  ringlets  no  one  recognized 
the  heiress  of  Mrs.  Purfle's  worldly  substance. 
Even  the  eyebrows,  which  nature  had  left  white, 
were  entirely  altered  by  the  experienced  skill  of 
the  artist,  who  had  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  put 
them  on  where  he  thought  they  would  look  best, 
the  original  ones  being  invisible  by  candle-light. 
A  very  eleffaat  cap,  full-trimmed  with  artificial 
flowers,  had  been  arranged  by  Mrs.  Purfle ;  and 
the  sky-blue  pillow  fringed  with  gold,  and  the 
purple  quilt  which  belonged  to  the  character,  made 
altogether  a  very  magnificent  aflfaii ;  though  Mr. 
Asl^od  Cockles  had  not  thought  it  prudent  to 
suspend  more  than  a  single  candle  within  the 
chintz  curtains  and  the  gauze  blind. 

"  Just  as  the  concealing  screen  had  been  with- 
drawn, and  while  a  buzz  of  admiration  was  still  in 
circulation,  Tom  Oliver,  who  had  been  in  no  haste 
to  obey  Mrs.  Purfle's  hint,  made  his  way  into  the 
room.  He  took  a  momentary  glance  at  the  attrac- 
tions which  lined  the  walls,  and  then  sought  the 
object  which  now  fixed  the  eager  crowd.  It  took  a 
ood  look  to  satisfy  him  ;  but  with  the  help  of  Brim's 
int,  and  certain  potent  recollections,  the  truth 
came  upon  him  at  once ;  and  with  a  very  audible 
Pshaw !'  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  made  for  the 
door.  The  string  by  which  the  Sleeping  Beauty's 
candle  was  suspended  passing  along  near  the  ceil- 
ing, caught  Tom's  cap  in  his  hasty  retreat,  and 
rum  ensued.  In  an  instant  Miss  Teeny's  gay 
head-dress  was  all  in  a  blaze,  and  one  whole  side 
of  her  curls  was  burnt  oflT  before  the  cruel  flames 
could  be  smothered.  Tom  was  among  the  most 
active  in  endeavoring  to  repair  the  mischief  he  had 
done,  and  then,  much  mortified,  darted  out  of  the 
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room. "  The  story  ends  by  Tom  marrying  another 
young  lady. 

In  1835,  a  fever  of  speculation  took  place  in  the 
far-west,  land  being  the  matter  dealt  in.  Both  the 
speculators,  and  the  'Mand-lookers"  who  helped 
them  in  the  business  of  their  purchases,  were 
odious  to  the  actual  settlers,  because,  by  thus  buy- 
ing up  land,  they  threatened  to  maintain  a  wilder- 
ness round  the  clearings  for  years — a  serious  dis- 
advantage to  these  already  too-solitary  men.  So 
much  being  premised,  and  with '  the  additional 
knowledge  that  the  backwoodsmen  are  generally 
very  hospitable,  the  reader  will  apprehend  the 
humor  of  the  following  sketch.  It  was  at  the 
height  of  the  fever  that  a  respectable -looking  mid- 
dle-aged man,  riding  a  jaded  horse,  and  carrying 
with  him  blankets,  valise,  saddle-bags,  and  hol- 
sters, stopped  in  front  of  a  rough  log-house,  and 
accosted  its  tall  and  meagre  tenant. 

''  This  individual  and  his  dwelling  resembled 
each  other  in  an  unusual  degree.  The  house  was 
of  the  roughest ;  its  ribs  scarcely  half-filled  in 
with  clay ;  its  *  looped-and-windowed  raggedness' 
rendered  more  conspicuous  by  the  tattered  cotton 
sheets  which  had  long  done  duty  as  glass,  and 
which  now  fluttered  in  every  breeze ;  its  roof  of 
oak  shingles,  warped  into  every  possible  curve ; 
and  its  stick  chimney,  so  like  its  owner's  hat,  open 
at  the  top,  and  jammed  in  at  the  sides ;  all  sha- 
dowed forth,  the  contour  and  equipments  of  the 
exceedingly  easy  and  self-satisfied  person  who 
leaned  on  the  fence,  and  snapped  his  long  cart- 
whip,  while  he  gave  such  answers  as  suited  him 
to  the  gentleman  in  the  India-rubbers,  taking  espe- 
cial care  not  to  invite  him  to  alight. 

**  *  Can    you  tell    me,  my  friend '   civilly 

began  Mr.  Willoughby. 

"  *  Oh  \  friend! '  interrupted  the  settler  ;  *  who 
told  you  I  was  your  friend?  Friends  is  scuss  in 
these  parts.' 

**  *  You  have  at  least  no  reason  to  be  otherwise,' 
replied  the  traveller,  who  was  blessed  with  a  very 
patient  temper,  especially  where  there  was  no  use 
in  getting  angry. 

"  *  I  don't  know  that,'  was  the  reply.  *  What 
fetched  you  into  these  woods  V 

'*  *  If  I  should  say,  my  horse,  the  answer 
would  perhaps  be  as  civil  as  the  question.' 

<* '  Jist  as  you  like,'  said  the  other,  turning  on 
his  heel  and  walking  off. 

'''I  wished  merely  to  ask  you,'  resumed  Mr. 
Willoughby,  stalking  after  the  nonchalant  son  of 
the  forest, '  whether  this  is  Mr.  Pepper's  land?' 

'^ '  How  do  you  know  it  aint  mine  V 

"  *  I  'm  not  likely  to  know  at  present,  it  seems,' 
said  the  traveller,  whose  patience  was  getting  a 
little  frayed.  And  taking  out  his  memorandum- 
book,  he  ran  over  his  minutes :   '  South  half  of 

north-west  quarter  of  section  fourteen Your 

name  is  Leander  Pepper,  is  it  not?* 

"  *  Where  did  you  get  so  much  news?  You  aint 
the  sheriff,  be  ye?' 

«  *  Pap  !'  screamed  a  white-headed  urchin  from 
the  house — ^*  mam  says  supper 's  ready.' 

"  *  So  aint  I,'  replied  the  papa ;  *  I  've  got  all 
my  chores  to  do  yet.'  And  he  busied  himself 
at  a  log  pig-sty  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road, 
half  as  large  as  the  dwelhng-house.  Here  he  was 
soon  surrounded  by  a  squalling  multitude,  with 
whom  he  seemed  to  hold  a  regular  conversation. 

"  Mr.  Willoughby  looked  at  the  western  sun, 
which  was  not  far  above  the  dense  wall  of 
trees  that  shut  in  the  small  clearing ;  then  at  the 


heavy  clouds  which  advanced  from  the  aoul, 
threatening  a  stormy  night ;  then  at  his  viteh , 
and  then  at  his  note-book ;  and  ailer  all,  ti  hii 
predicament— on  the  whole  an  unpleasant  prospect 
But  at  this  moment  a  female  face  showed  itself  i: 
the  door.  Our  traveller's  memory  reverted  at  ooee 
to  the  testimony  of  Ledyard  and  Mungo  Puk. 
and  he  had  also  some  floating  and  indistinct  poeL- 
cal  recollections  of  woman's  being  useful  vbea  i 
man  was  in  difiiculties,  (hough  hard  to  please  i: 
other  times.  The  result  of  these  remiotsceuet, 
which  occupied  a  precious  second,  was,  that  Mr 
Willoughby  dismounted,  fastened  his  horse  to  (he 
fence,  and  advanced  with  a  brave  and  detcnnmed 
air  to  throw  himself  upon  female  kiodneai  ao^ 
sympathy. 

*'  He  naturally  looked  at  the  lady  as  he  ap» 
proached  the  door ;  but  she  did  not  retoni  liie 
compliment  She  looked  at  the  pigs,  and  talkd 
to  the  children  ;  and  Mr.  Willoughby  had  time  u 
observe  that  she  was  the  very  duplicate  of  br 
husband — as  tall,  as  bony,  as  ragged,  and  x%'£t 
as  cross-looking. 

"  *  Malvina  Jane !'  she  exclaimed  in  so  dulcei 
treble, '  be  done  a-paddlin'  in  that  'ere  water  \  If 
I  come  there,  I  '11 — ' 

" '  You  'd  beUer  look  at  Sophrony,  I  gne«,' 
was  the  reply. 

"  *  Why,  what 's  she  a-doin'  ?' 

"  *  Well,  I  guess  if  you  Jook  you  'D  see!'  x^ 
sponded  Miss  Malvina  coolly  as  she  passed  low 
the  house,  leaving  at  every  step  a  fuU  impressiif 
of  her  foot  in  the  same  black  mud  that  covered  be 
sister  from  head  to  foot. 

"The  latter  was  saluted  with  a  hearty cuftf 
she  emerged  from  the  puddle ;  and  it  was  jasi  • 
the  propitious  moment  when  her  shrill  bt«. 
aroused  the  echoes,  that  Mr.  Willoughby,  har^: 
reached  the  threshold,  was  obliged  to  set  abm 
making  the  agreeable  to  the  mamma.  Aod  be 
called  up  for  the  occasion  aU  his  politeness. 

"  'I  believe  I  must  become  an  intruder  on  tow* 
hospitality  for  the  night,  madam,*  he  began.  Tyt 
dame  still  looked  at  the  pigs.  Blr.  WillouEhbi 
tried  again,  in  less  courtly  phrase. 

"  *  Will  it  be  convenient  for  you  to  lodge  me  »► 
night,  ma'am  ?  I  have  been  disappointed  in  dt 
search  for  a  hunting  party,  whom  I  bad  engagt< 
to  meet,  and  the  night  threatens  a  storm.' 

"  *  I  don't  know  nothin'  about  it ;  yoo  most  a^ 
the  old  man,'  said  the  lady,  now  for  the  first  ov 
taking  a  survey  of  the  new  comer :  ^  with  jwy  rJI. 
we  '11  lodge  nobody.' 

"  This  was  not  very  encouraging,  but  it  «»» 
poor  night  for  the  woods ;  so  our  traveller  pr- 
severed ;  and  making  so  bold  a  push  for  the  if<i 
that  the  lady  was  obliged  to  retreat  a  bttk.  h* 
entered,  and  said  he  would  await  her  hosbaiufs 
coming. 

*•  And  in  truth  he  could  scarcely  blame  the  w 
reception  he  had  experienced,  when  he  beheW  tj* 
state  of  affairs  within  those  moddjr  precincts.  Tb' 
room  was  large,  but  it  swarmed  with  human  beicx? 
The  huge  open  fireplace,  with  its  hearth  of  rwtfi 
stone,  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  one  end  of  w 
apartment ;  and  near  it  stood  a  long  cradle,  nis- 
taining  a  pair  of  twins,  who  cried — a  sort  of  hop** 
less  cry,  as  if  they  knew  it  would  do  no  good,  )^ 
could  not  help  it.  The  schoolmaster  (ii  «v  ^ 
week)  sat  reading  a  tattered  novel,  and  rodncf  the 
cradle  occasionally  when  the  children  crwd  m| 
loud.  An  old  gray-headed  Indian  was  wnws^ 
crouched  over  a  large  tub,  shdling  eon  <"  ^ 
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edge  of  a  hoe ;  bat  he  ceased  his  noisy  employ- 
ment when  he  saw  the  stranger;  for  no  Indian 
will  ever  willingly  be  seen  at  work,  though  he 
may  be  sometimes  compelled  by  the  fear  of  starva- 
tion, or  the  longing  for  whisky,  to  degrade  himself 
by  labor.  Near  the  only  window  was  placed  the 
work-bench  and  entire  paraphernalia  of  the  shoe- 
maker, who  in  these  regions  travels  from  house  to 
hoQse,  shoeing  the  family  and  mending  the  harness 
as  he  goes,  with  various  interludes  of  songs  and 
jokes,  ever  new  and  acceptable.  This  one,  who 
was  a  little,  bald,  twinkling-eyed  fellow,  made  the 
smoky  rafters  ring  with  the  burden  of  that  favorite 
ditty  of  the  west — 

'  All  kinds  of  game  to  hunt,  my  boys,  also  the 

buck  and  doe, 
All  down  by  the  banks  of  the  river  0-hi-o  ;* 

and  children  of  all  sizes,  clattering  in  all  keys, 
completed  the  picture  and  the  concert. 

"  The  supper-table  which  maintained  its  place 
in  the  midst  of  this  living  and  restless  mass,  might 
remind  one  of  the  square  stone  lying  bedded  in  the 
bustling  leaves  of  acanthus ;  but  the  associations 
would  be  any  but  those  of  Corinthian  elegance. 
The  only  object  which  at  that  moment  diversified 
its  dingy  surface  was  an  iron  hoop,  into  which  the 
mistress  of  the  feast  proceeded  to  turn  a  quantity 
of  smoking  hot  potatoes,  adding  afterwards  a  bowl 
of  salt,  and  another  of  pork  fat,  by  courtesy  de- 
nominated gravy :  plates  and  knives  dropped  in 
afterwards  at  the  discretion  of  the  company." 

The  traveller  having  received  a  cloudy  assent 
from  the  settler  to  put  up  his  horse  in  the  shed, 
supper  commenced. 

"The  grown  people  were  accommodated  with 
chairs  and  chests ;  the  children  prosecuted  a  series 
of  flying  raids  upon  the  good  cheer,  snatching  a 
potato  now  and  then  as  they  could  find  an  opening 
under  the  raised  arm  of  one  of  the  family,  and  then 
retreating  to  the  chimney-corner,  tossing  the  hot 
prize  from  hand  to  hand,  and  blowing  it  stoutly 
the  while.     The  old  Indian  had  disappeared. 

"  To  our  citizen,  though  he  felt  mconveniently 
hungry,  this  primitive  meal  seemed  a  little  mea- 
gre ;  and  he  ventured  to  ask  if  he  could  not  be  ac- 
commodated with  some  tea. 

"  *  Aint  my  vituals  good  enough  for  you?* 

'< '  Oh,  the  potatoes  are  excellent ;  but  I  am 
Tery  fond  of  tea.' 

"  *  So  be  I ;  but  I  can't  have  everything  I  want 
^-can  youV 

'*  This  produced  a  laugh  from  the  shoemaker, 
who  seemed  to  think  his  patron  very  witty ;  while 
the  schoolmaster,  not  knowing  but  the  stranger 
might  happen  to  be  one  of  his  examiners  next 
year,  produced  only  a  faint  giggle,  and  then, 
reducing  his  countenance  instantly  to  an  awful 
gravity,  helped  himself  to  his  seventh  potato. 

**  The  rain,  which  now  poured  violently,  not 
only  outside,  but  through  many  a  crevice  in  the 
roof,  naturally  kept  Mr.  Willoughby  cool ;  and 
finding  that  dry  potatoes  gave  him  the  hiccup,  he 
withdrew  from  the  table,  and  seating  himself  on  the 
shoemaker's  bench,  took  a  survey  of  his  quarters.* 

**  Two  double-beds  and  the  long  cradle  seemed 
all  the  sleeping  apparatus ;  but  there  was  a  ladder, 
which  doubtless  led  to  a  lodging  above.  The 
sides  of  the  room  were  hung  with  abundance  of 
decent  clothing,  and  the  dresser  was  well-stored 
with  the  usual  articles,  among  which  a  teapot  and 
canister  shone  conspicuous;  so  that  the  appear- 
ance of  inhospitality  could  not  arise  from  poverty, 


and  Mr.  Willonghby  conclnded  to  set  it  down  to 
the  account  of  rustic  ignorance." 

The  question  of  bed  accommodation  for  the 
traveller  by  and  by  came  forward.  ''The  lady, 
who  had  by  this  time  drawn  out  a  trundle-bed,  and 
packed  it  full  of  children,  said  there  was  no  bed 
for  him  unless  he  could  sleep  up  **  chamber"  with 
the  boys.  Mr.  Willoughby  declared  that  he  should 
make  out  very  well  with  a  blanket  by  the  fire. 

"  *  Well,  just  as  you  like,'  said  his  host ;  •  but 
Solomon  sleeps  there — and  if  yon  like  to  sleep  by 
Solomon,  it  is  more  than  I  should.' 

"  This  was  the  name  of  the  old  Indian,  and  Mr. 
Willoughby  once  more  cast  woful  glances  towards 
the  ladder.  But  now  the  schoolmaster,  who 
seemed  rather  disposed  to  be  civil,  declared  that 
he  could  sleep  very  well  in  the  log  cradle,  and 
would  relinquish  his  place  beside  the  shoemaker  to 
the  guest;  who  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  this  arrangement,  which  was  such  as  was 
most  usual  in  those  times.^ 

**The  storm  continued  throughout  the  night, 
and  many  a  crash  in  the  woods  attested  its  power. 
The  sound  of  a  storm  in  the  dense  forest  is  almost 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  a  heavy  surge  breaking 
on  a  rocky  beach  ;  and  when  our  traveller  slept, 
it  was  only  to  dream  of  wreck  and  disaster  at  sea, 
and  to  wake  in  horror  and  affright.  The  wild  rain 
drove  in  at  every  crevice,  and  wet  the  poor  children 
in  the  loft  so  thoroughly,  that  they  crawled  shiver- 
ing down  the  ladder,  and  stretched  .themselves  on 
the  hearth,  regardless  of  Solomon,  who  had  rer 
turned  after  the  others  were  in  bed. 

"  But  morning  came  at  last ;  and  our  friend, 
who  had  no  desire  farther  to  test  the  vaunted  hos- 
pitality of  a  western  settler,  was  not  among  the 
latest  astir.  The  storm  had  partially  subsided ; 
and  although  the  clouds  still  lowered  angrily,  and 
his  saddle  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  leak  in  the 
roof  during  the  night,  Mr.  Willoughby  resolved 
to  push  on  as  far  as  the  next  clearing,  at  least 
hoping  for  something  for  breakfast  besides  potatoes 
and  salt.  It  took  him  a  weary  while  to  find  his 
horse ;  and  when  he  had  saddled  him,  and  strapped 
on  his  various  accoutrements,  he  entered  the  house 
and  inquired  what  he  was  to' pay  for  his  entertain- 
ment— claying  somewhat  of  a  stress  on  the  last 
word.  His*host,  nothing  daunted,  replied  that  he 
guessed  he  would  let  him  off  for  a  dollar.  Mr. 
Willoughby  took  out  his  purse,  and  as  he  placed  a 
silver  dollar  in  the  leathern  palm  outspread  to 
receive  it,  happening  to  look  towards  the  hearth, 
and  perceiving  the  preparations  for  a  very  substan- 
tial breakfast,  the  long  pent-up  vexation  burst 
forth.     % 

"  *  I  really  must  say,  Mr.  Pepper,'  he  began  : 
his  tone  was  certainly  that  of  an  angry  man,  but  it 
only  made  his  host  laugh — '  if  this  is  your  boasted 
western  hospitality,  I  can  tell  you — ' 

"  *  You  'd  better  tell  me  what  the  dickens  you 
are  peppering  me  up  this  fashion  for !  My  name 
is  n't  Pepper  no  more  than  yours  is !  Maybe  that  i$ 
your  name :  you  seem  pretty  warm.' 

*' '  Your  name  not  Pepper !  Fray  what  is  it 
thenV 

'' '  Ah,  there  's  the  thing  now.  You  land- 
hunters  ought  to  know  sich  things  without  asking.' 

"  '  Land-hunter !  I  'm  no  land-hunter.' 

"  *  Well,  you  're  a  land-shark  then — swallowin' 
up  poor  men's  farms.  -*  The  less  I  see  of  such 
cattle  the  better  I  'm  pleased.' 

"  '  Confound  you !'  said  |4r.  Willoughby,  who 
waxed  warm ;  '  1  tell  you  I  've  nothing  to  do  with 
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land.    I  woaldn't  take  your  whole  elate  for  a 

gift.' 

<' '  What  did  you  tell  my  woman  you  was  a 
land-hanter  for  then  V 

"  And  now  the  whole  matter  became  clear  in  a 
moroeot ;  and  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Willoughby's 
equipment,  with  the  mention  of  a  <  hunting  party,' 
had  completely  misled  both  host  and  hostess. 
And,  to  do  them  justice,  never  were  regret  and 
▼exAtion  more  heartily  expressed."  A  good 
breakfast  restored  all  to  harmony,  and  Mr.  Wtl- 
lougbby  parted  with  his  entertaineis  on  the  best 
of  terms. 

Mrs.  Kirkland,  in  extenuation  of  the  coarseness  of 
things  in  the  west,  says,  "  Those  to  whose  appre- 
hension sympathy  and  sincerity  have  a  preeminent 
and  independent  charm,  prefer  the  kindly  warmth 
of  the  untaught  to  the  icy  chill  of  the  half-taught, 
and  would  rather  be  welcomed  by  the  woodsman 
to  his  log'Cabin,  with  its  rough  hearth,  than  make 
one  of  a  crowd  who  feed  the  ostentation  of  a  mil- 
Bonaire,  or  gase  with  sated  eyes  upon  costly  feasts 
which  it  would  be  a  mockery  to  dignify  with  the 
name  of  hospitality.*'  This  may  be  true ;  but  we 
cannot  doubt  that  when  a  people  exchange  the 
roughness  of  the  early  settlement  for  the  refinement, 
and,  it  may  be,  greater  coldness  of  a  higher  civili- 
zation, they  do  it  by  free  choice  ;  and  therefore,  it 
may  be  presumed,  from  finding  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  latter  is  productive  of  greater  happi- 
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It  is  curious  to  reflect  on  the  materials  out  of 
which  a  people  makes,  for  the  most  part,  its  polit- 
ical leaders  and  regenerators.  Without  looking 
beyond  our  own  country,  let  us  cast  our  eyes  back 
upon  the  Wilkeses,  Hunts,  Burdetts,  and  the  rest 
of  them.  Deified  at  the  outset  of  their  career, 
neglected  when  not  vilified  at  its  close,  these  men 
are  the  same  throughout.  Placed  in  prominent 
positions  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances  or  their 
own  craving  for  notoriety — possessed  of  a  flashy 
power  of  pleasing,  without  comprehensive  views 
or  an  aim  clearly  understood  by  themselves^-en- 
dowed  with  only  those  superficial  talents  which 
never  ripen  into  mature  fruits-^their  talent  and 
patriotism  exist  mainly  in  the  imaginations  of  their 
devotees.  It  is  to  the  medium  through  which  they 
are  seen  that  they  owe  their  transitory  distinction. 

The  real  public  men  of  eminence  are  few.  Of 
those  in  the  regular  or  official  line  of  business  in 
this  country,  for  the  last  century  and  a  half,  per^ 
haps  Walpole,  the  younger  Pit,  Fox,  Bfirke,  and 
Peel,  are  the  only  ones  that  will  stand  the  criticism 
of  future  historians.  In  the  irregular  or  agitator 
line,  we  can  recollect  only  two^-O'Connell  and 
Cobden.  In  all  of  these,  the  fascinating  or  impos- 
ing qualities  were  rooted  in  intense  continuous 
application  to  business.  They  had  definite  aims ; 
they  stuck  to  these  arms ;  they  devised  means  of 
carrying  them  into  effect ;  they  took  the  laboring 
oar  into  their  own  hands ;  their  power  of  bending 
individuals  to  their  will  in  private  intercourse,  or 
masses  by  public  display,  was  struck  out  of  them 
unconsciously  in  their  efforts  to  accomplish  their 
ends.  Their  talent  for  ruling  men  was  latent  in 
them  till  emergencies  called  it  forth ;  and  then 
it  took  themselves  quite  as  much  as  others  by  sur- 
prise.   The  real  political  leader,  whether  as  min- 


ister or  demagogue,  gives  the  fiial  impelae  to  (be 

machine  himself. 

It  would  be  instructive,  eoold  we  see  behiad  ths 
curtain,  to  mark  how  completely  the  man  of  mere 
ephemeral  popularity  is  in  the  power  of  the  mea- 
bers  of  his  party  who  work  in  seciet.  They  isstil 
ideaa,  and  suggest  courses  of  action  to  him.  Aad 
oflen  when  the  first  flutter  of  gratified  vanity  kai 
died  away — when  the  honeymoon  of  matrimonT 
with  the  confiding  public  or  party  is  over— vluii 
work  it  does  cost  the  wire-drawers  of  the  pappct 
to  get  it  in  motion  again  !  Will  any  one  ever  gite 
to  Uie  worid  a  deUiled  account  of  the  innomenbU 
marchings  and  counter-marchings  of  "  dear  Poso- 
cy*'  and  the  rest  uf  the  Westminster  commiiiee— 
their  "  call  again  to-morrow"  visits  at  Sir  Franm* 
town-house — their  rapid  journeys  to  Mellon  Mo«- 
bray,  when  he  fairly  ran  to  kennel — in  order  to  get 
up  a  spontaneous  eSoxt  of  patriotism  on  the  part 
ofBurdett? 

After  the  first  burst  of  excitement,  there  is  liitk 
to  envv  in  the  career  of  the  mere  idol  of  popnlu^ 
ity.  He  must  act  his  part  after  the  sceoie  illoaiM 
has  palled  on  his  sense.  And  when  he  is  rele- 
gated to  obscurity,  or  fairly  booted  frcMn  the  atafe, 
his  feelings  can  only  be  compared  to  those  of  a 
superannuated  ci-devant  beauty,  envying  in  ber 
solitude  the  empressement  which  younger  birooci 
engross.  Nor  is  theirs  the  fault.  The  cnmi 
which  deserts  them  has  not  even  the  apology  of 
the  beaux  who  fl^  from  faded  charma.  The  epboa- 
eral  popularity  is  applauded  because  he  falla  ia 
with  the  moocf  of  this  year,  and  hissed  because  be 
cannot  change  and  chime  in  with  that  of  a  fev 
years  hence. 

It  is  needless  to  complain  of  this  levity  of  the 
public :  the  public  will  go  on  making  to  iiaelf 
gods  of  the  first  jack-daw  or  milch-cow  that  it 
meets,  quarrelling  with  them  after  a  while,  aa^ 
betaking  itself  to  new  ones  not  a  jot  more  dirise. 
And  the  strangest  affair  aboot  the  whole  matter  ii, 
that  public  business  gets  on  in  this  way.  The 
people  attribute  to  the  leader  of  their  choice,  for 
the  time  being,  the  work  of  tlieir-own  bull-headed 
energies.  Ue  is  only  the  flag  that  waves  at  (be 
bead  of  the  armed  column.  The  Highland  arny 
of  Charles  Stuart  refused  to  march  towards  Prea^ 
tonpans  unleas  one  long  field-piece  ibey  had  gat 
hold  of  was  sent  on  along  with  them.  The  gua 
wss  only  used  for  firing  signals :  their  own  good 
broadswords  won  the  fight ;  snd  yet  it  is  out  eisr 
to  determine  how  far  their  faith  in  theeannoo  ooa- 
tributed  to  the  victory.  The  long  field-piece  of 
Prestonpans  was  the  type  of  all  our  epheoierU 
popularities — those  reputation  bubbles,  of  «bieb 
we  have  seen  so  many  rise  to  the  billowy  aorfaee 
of  the  political  ocean,  toss  about  on  it  for  a  « bile. 
and  burst. — Spectator. 

La  Presse  of  Thursday,  in  alluding  to  Uvd 
Aberdeen's  reply  to  Lord  Beaumont's  qsestion  ii 
the  house  of  lords  on  the  Polish  insorreetioQ,  r^ 
marks— *' The  English  have  absuined  from  all 
manifestation  calculated  to  encourage  a  moTennt 
which  could  have  no  other  result  than  to  entail  freib 
misfortunes  on  the  heads  of  a  population  wortbr 
of  a  better  fate.  This  conduct  appears  to  na  noeb 
more  skilful  and  wise  than  to  chant  tl>e  Manniiai» 
without  an  echo,  to  throw  to  the  winds  pbiaan 
which  are  here  merely  ridiculous,  but  wbieb  nsj 
be  homicidal  elsewhere,  and  to  make  mueb  ada 
about  abortive  subscriptions." 
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brodir's  surgical  lectures. 

Iir  1831  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  ceased  to  gire  **  a 
complete  and  systematic  coarse"  of  lectures  on 
surgerv  and  pathology,' but  he  occasionally  ad- 
dressed the  students  of  St.  George's  Hospital  on 
those  subjects.  Some  of  the  lectures  thus  deliv- 
ered have  been  revised  and  corrected ;  and,  with 
two  or  three  discourses  before  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, and  on.  other  oceasionsi  form  the  to! u roe 
before  us. 

The  oriffin  and  to  some  extent  the  general  char* 
acter  of  these  Lectures  are  analogous  to  those  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  Discourses.  As  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  it  was  not  Sir  Joshua's  func- 
tion to  interfere  with  any  special  subject  of  instruc- 
tion assijfned  to  a  particular  professor ;  but  at  the 
annual  distribution  of  prizes,  he  wished,  for  *'  his 
own  credit,  to  sav  something  more  than  mere  words 
of  compliment,''  and  therefore  selected  some  gen- 
eral subject  of  art ;  and  the  addresses  thus  delivered 
grew,  in  the  course  of  years,  into  the  celebrated 
body  of  Discourses.  The  position  of  Sir  Benja- 
min Brodie  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  great  founder  of  the  British 
school  of  art,  inasmuch  as  he  was  shut  out  from 
any  course  of  special  instruction  and  thrown  upon 
more  independent  topics.  His  Lectures  ilhutrative 
of  various  Subjects  in  Pathology  and  Surgery  have 
not,  indeed,  the  breadth  and  proAmdity  of  Rey- 
nolds' Discourses;  they  do  not  exhibit  such  a  con- 
nected view  of  their  respective  art,  or  form  such  a 
body  of  canons.  Neither  are  they  based'  upon  such 
fundamental  principles;  being  mostly,  in  fact,  of 
a  yery  practical  character.  They  contain,  how- 
ever, the  results  of  an  eminent  surgeon's  inquiries 
and  experience ;  and,  except  in  two  introductory 
addresses,  are  rather  designed  for  the  student  than 
the  pupil — fur  those  who  have  mastered  the  ele- 
ments of  therr  profession,  and  are  about  to  put 
their  acouirements  into  practice. 

The  Lectures  are  twenty-one  in  number,  and 
their  subjects  are  very  various.  The  two  opening 
addresses  consider  the  studies  required  for  the 
medical  profession,  and  advise  the  students  respect- 
ing their  duties  and  conduct.  The  next  lectures 
form  two  Tery  interesting  chapters  on  strangulation 
and  its  effects  in  hanging  and  drowning,  with  the 

{)roper  but  almost  hopeless  treatment.  These  are 
bllowed  by  the  singular  subject  of  cysts  contain- 
ing watery  fluid,  apparently  connected  with  the 
liver.  In  short,  the  volume  comprises  a  choice  of 
surgical  and  pathological  questions,  from  such  an 
apparently  simple  matter  as  corns  and  bunions,  to 
the  opprobrium  of  medicine,  tic  douloureux,  or  the 
curious  and  fearful  subject  of  mortification. 

The  treatment  of  the  questions  displays  the 
master.  Everything  is  large,  conclusive,  easy,  and 
simple-^so  simple,  indeed,  that  the  sciolist  may 
sometimes  think  that  superiScial,  which  is  complete 
by  exhihiiing  only  what  is  essential..  The  true 
limits  and  powers  of  art  are  shown ;  and  the  stu- 
dent is  warned  how  much  must  be  done  by  nature, 
how  little  (and  very  often  nothing)  by  treatment ; 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  when  nature  is  to  be  assisted 
or  interfered  with,  what  promptness  and  nicety  of 
discrimiDation  are  required.  The  experience  and 
acquirements  of  the  writer  also  impart  character 
to  the  lectures,  by  the  dear,  comprehensive,  and 
easy  brevity  with  which  many  things  are  treated. 
Something,  too,  of  the  *'  laudator  temporis  acti"  is 
oocasiooally  visible  in  his  recommendation  of  old 


remedies  and  old  books  or  nodes  of  practice,  and 
in  his  allusions  to  the  older  surgeons  with  whom 
he  was  aoqaainted  in  his  youth.  The  leetnres  are 
constantly  interspersed  with  remarks  which  carrv 
with  them  all  the  weight  of  Mioms,  from  the  evi- 
dent correction  which  experience  is  offering  to 
thefiretical  conclusions. 

We  select  sonke  extracts  from  those  parts  which 
possess  in  themselves  a  general  interest ;  leaving 
professional  readers  to  eonsttlt  the  volume. 

HOPS   ALWATJS. 

"The  first  question  which  should  present  itself 
to  you  in  the  mansgement  of  a  particular  esse  is 
this — Is  the  disease  one  of  which  the  patient  may 
recover,  or  is  it  not?  There  are,  indeed,  too  many 
cases  in  which  the  patient's  condition  is  so  mani- 
festly hopeless,  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  over- 
look it.  Let  me;  however,  caution  yoa  tkat  you 
do  not,  in  anir  instance,  arrive  too  hastily  at  this 
conclusion.  Our  knowledge  is  not  so  absolute  and 
certain  as  to  prevent  even  well-informed  persons 
being  occasionally  mistaken  on  this  point.  This 
is  true  especially  with  respect  to  the  aifections  of 
internal  organs.  Individuals  have  been  restored 
to  health  who  were  supposed  to  be  dying  of  dis- 
ease in  the  lungs  or  mesenteric  glands.  But  it  is 
also  true,  though  to  a  less  extent,  with  respect  to 
diseases  of  parts  which  are  situated  exiemally.  I 
know  females  who  are  now  alive  and  well,  who 
were  supposed  to  labor  under  malignant  disease 
of  the  uterus ;  and  I  could  mention  many  cases  in 
which  patients  have  recovered  of  what  hsd  been 
regarded  as  an  incurable  disease  of  a  joint.  It  is 
a  good  rule  in  the  practice  of  our  art,  as  in  the 
common  affairs  of  lite,  for  us  to  look  on  the  favor- 
able side  of  the  question,  ss  far  as  we  can  consis- 
tently with  reason  do  so.  A  sanguine  mind  tem- 
pered by  a  good  iodgment  is  the  l^st  for  a  medical 
practitioner.  Those  who  from  physical  causes  or 
habit  are  of  a  desponding  character,  will  sometimes 
abandon  a  patient  to  a  speedy  death,  whom  another 
would  have  preserved  altogether,  or  for  a  consid- 
erable time.'' 

BE  QURT. 

'*  There  is  another  inquiry  which  should  be  al- 
ways made  before  you  determine  on  the  adoption 
of  a  particular  method  of  tfeatment — What  will 
happen  in  this  case  if  no  remedies  whatever  be 
employed  T  if  the  patient  be  left  altogether  to  na- 
ture, or  to  the  efforts  of  his  own  constitution  t 
There  are  many  diseases  which,  for  the  most  part, 
undergo  a  spontaneous  cure ;  and  we  should  be 
always  very  cautious  how,  in  such  cases,  we  dis- 
turb the  natural  process.  A  prudent  physician 
watches  a  case  of  measles  or  small-pox,  but  it  is 
only  on  some  special  occasions  that  he  ventures  to 
have  recourse  to  any  active  remedies,  ^he  surgeon 
ought  to  be  influenced  by  similar  views  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  cases  which  come  under  his  care ; 
those,  especially,  in  which  the  patient  snflTers  from 
the  effects  of  mechanical  injury.  The  animal  sys- 
tem is  not  like  a  clock  or  a  steam-engine,  which, 
being  broken,  you  must  send  to  the  dock-maker  or 
engineer  to  mend  it,  and  which  cannot  be  repaired 
otherwise.  The  living  machine,  unlike  the  works 
of  human  invention,  has  the  power  of  repairing 
itself;  it  contains  within  itself  its  own  engineer, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  requires  no  more  than  some 
yery  slight  assistance  at  our  hands.  We  bring  the 
edges  of  a  woimd  into  contact,  but  the  Tascolar 
union,  which  constitutes  the  besling  by  the  first 
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intention,  is  the  work  of  a  higher  art  than  any  that 
we  profess  to  practise.  If  this  mode  of  union  fails^ 
and  the  wound  is  to  be  healed  by  granulations, 
still  this  is  not  accomplished  by  our  means.  So 
where  there  is  a  simple  fracture,  all  that  we  can 
do  is  t()  place  the  two  ends  of  the  bones  in  a  proper 
position,  and  keep  them  in  it.  The  process  by 
which  they  are  made  to  unite,  so  as  to  be  again 
consolidated  into  one  bone,  is  not  under  our  do- 
minion and  'control.  These  are,  it  is  true,  exam- 
ples of  slighter  and  simpler  injury;  but  even  in 
those  in  which  the  injury  is  more  severe  and  com- 
plicated, it  is  easy  for  us  to  interfere  to  the  patient's 
disadvantage  ;  and  in  fact  it  may  be  truly  said,  that 
there  is,  on  the  whole,  more'  harm  done  by  too 
much  than  there  is  by  too  little  interference." 

EXPERIMENTS  ON   DROWNING. 

*'If  a  small  animal  be  immersed  in  water  in  a 
transparent  glass  vessel,  the  phenomena  of  drown- 
ing are  readily  observable.  There  is  first  a  deep 
expiration  by  which  bubbles  of  air  are  expelled 
from  the  lungs.  There  is  then  a,n  effort  to  inspire ; 
but  the  effort  is  ineffectual,  there  being  no  air  which 
can  be  received  into  the  lungs  ;  and  a  spasm  of  the 
muscles  seems  to  prevent  the  admission  of  water 
in  any  considerable  quantity  into  the  trachea.  The 
attempts  to  breathe  are  repeated  several  times; 
and  after  each  attempt  a  small  quantity  of  air  is 
expelled  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  until  the  air- 
cells  of  the  lungs  are  almost  completely  emptied. 
Then  the  animal  becomes  insensible,  and  convul- 
sive actions  of  the  muscles  mark  the  instant  when 
the  brain  begins  to  suffer  from  the  influx  of  the 
dark-colored  blood.  After  these  convulsions  the 
animal  is  motionless,  and  gives  no  signs  of  life ; 
but  if  the  hand  be  applied  to  the  thorax,  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  heart,  gradually  becoming  fainter  and 
fainter,  indicates  that  some  remains  of  vitality  still 
linger  in  the  system.  Before  the  circulation  ceases 
altogether,  the  muscles  of  respiration  resume  their 
action,  and  some  ineffectual  efforts  are  again  made 
to  breathe.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that 
the  diaphragm  continues  to  exert  itself  nearly  as 
long  as  the  heart  itself,  so  that  the  interval  between 
the  cessation  of  the  attempts  to  breathe  and  the 
cessation  of  the  motions  of  the  heart,  short  as  it  is 
in  animals  that  die  of  strangulation,  is  shorter  still 
in  those  that  perish  from  drowning.  These  phe- 
nomena follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  and 
the  whole  scene  is  closed,  and  the  living  animal  is 
converted  into  a  lifeless  corpse,  in  the  brief  space 
of  a  few  minutes.  I  have  never  opened  the  thorax 
of  an  animal  in  which  the  heart  was  found  acting 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  maintain  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  so  long  as  five  minutes  after  complete 
submersion ;  and  from  the  information  which  I 
have -received  from  some  of  the  medical  attendants 
at  the  recelving-houses  of  the  Royal  Humane 
Society,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  period  U  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  longer  than  this  in  the  human  sul^- 
ject." 

ladies'  shoes. 

**  If  shoes  were  constructed  of  the  shape  of  the 
human  foot,  neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  and 
making  an  equal  pressure  everywhere,  corns  and 
bunions  of  the  feet  would  never  exist.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, shoes  are  seldom  made  after  this  fashion  ; 
and  in  ladies^  shoes  especially  there  are  generally 
two  signal  defects— first,  the  extremity  of  the  shoe 
is  much  too  narrow  for  that  part  of  the  foot,  (namely, 
the  toes,)  which  it  is  to  contain;  and,  secondly. 


for  the  purpose  of  displaying  as  moeh  of  the  fixK 
as  possible,  the  whole  of  the  tarsus  and  metatanus 
is  left  uncovered,  and  the  pressure  of  the  shoe  ia 
front  is  thrown  entirely  upon  the  toes.  The  Iocs 
are  thus  first  squeezed  against  each  other,  and  tbea 
pushed  out  of  their  natural  position ;  and  all  tbe 
projecting  points,  chiefly  where  the  joints  are  tito- 
ated,  are  pinched  and  tormented  either  by  the 
neighboring  toes  or  by  theleather  of  the  shoe ;  asd 
thus  it  is  that  corns  of  the  feet  are  generated." 

A   SINGULAR   CASE  OF  MORTIFICATIOV. 

''Whenever  putrid  matter  is  pent  up  roQiid  i 
slough  of  the.  cellular  membrane,  the  system  is 
poisoned  by  ft.  The  sulphureted  and  carbureted 
hydrogen  ga^  evolved  during  the  decompositioo  of 
dead  animal  matter  seem  to  pass,  in  part  at  least, 
into  the  circulation,  producing  the  meet  dangerous 
symptoms.  The  incisions  which^relieve  the  (ensios 
of  the  skin  allow  these  noxious  gases  to  escape, 
and  the  relief  which  this  affords  to  the  patiest  it 
very  remarkable.  I  might,  if  it  were  necessarj, 
enumerate  a  great  number  of  cases  in  tllostntioa 
of  what  I  have  just  observed.  One,  however,  wiQ 
be  sufl^cient;  and  this  I  am  tempted  to  relate,  be- 
cause the  case  is  in  itself  of  great  interest,  and  also 
because  a  particular  instance  may  serve  to  impress 
the  rule  more  on  your  minds  than  a  more  general 
observation  J  I  was  called,  some  few  years  since, 
to  see  a  gentleman,  who  appeared  to  be  actually  on 
the  point  of  death.  His  extremities  were  cold; 
his  pulse  barely  perceptible.  It  was  doobtfal 
whether  he  was  sensible  or  not.  He  made,  <« 
being  roused,  several  imperfect  attempts  to  speak, 
but  could  say  nothing  intelligible.  Below  the  right 
hypochondrium  there  was  a  considerable  tacnor, 
the  skin  being  of  a  dark  red  color,  on  the  verge  of 
mortification.  On  examination  with  the  fingere« 
I  perceived  a  sort  of  emphysematous  crackling,  and 
an  imperfect  fluctuation.  Having  made  a  free  in- 
cision, I  discovered,  underneath  the  discolored  skio. 
what  might  be  called  a  quagmire,  of  slough.  A 
small  quantity  of  putrid  matter  escaped  ;  but  there 
escaped  also  such  a  quantity  of  noisome  and  ofifo- 
sive  gas,,  apparently  sulphureted  hydrogen,  thatl 
could  scarcely  bear  to  remain  in  the  room.  The 
stench  pervaded  the  whole  house,  and  even  could 
be  perceived  in  the  garden  round  it.  Within  two 
minutes  after  the  performance  of  this  operation,  w 
trifling  in  appearance,  but  so'imporiant  in  realitf, 
the  patient  looked  up,  and  said,  quite  distinctW, 
'  What  is  that  you  have  done  which  has  made  ^o 
great  a  difference  in  my  feelings  T  At  tbe  same 
time  the  pulse  returned  at  the  wrist ;  and  from  iba 
moment  he  recovered,  without  any  further  unfavor- 
able symptoms." 


SHAWLS   AND   BRACELETS. 

The  Limerick  Chronicle  says  :— 

**  A  letter  from  an  oflScer  engaged  in  the  Aliwil 
affair  observes  that  it  was  a  superb  sight  to  see  the 
16th  Lancers  with  the  native  cavalry  breaking 
through  the  Khalsa  square,  the  former  cutting  «? 
their  opponents  at  every  side.  Rich  shawls  and  gold 
bracelets  without  end  fell  into  the  hands  of  tbe  vic- 
tors." 

Glory  is,  no  doubt,  a  superb  person.  But  even 
glory  (like  a  fine  woman)  must  be  very  much  set 
off  by  a  rich  shawl  and  bracelets  of  gold.  And 
thus  the  adornments  of  glory  are  made  more  cap- 
tivating than  the  nakedness  of  truth. 
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A  VICTORY. 


The  joy-bells  peal  a  merry  tune 

Along  the  evening  air  ; 
The  crackling  bonfires  turn  the  sky 

All^ crimson  with  their  glare  ; 
Bold  music  fills  the  startled  streets 

With  mirth-inspiring  sound ; 
The  gaping  cannon's  reddening  breath 

Wakes  thunder-shouts  around  ; 
And  thousandjoyful  voices  cry, 

«<  Huzza !  Huzza  !  a  victory  !'* 

A  little  girl  stood  at  the  door, 

And  with  her  kitten  played  ; 
Less  wild  and  frolicsome  than  she, 

That  rosy  prattling  maid. 
Sudden  her  cheek  turns  ghostly  white  ; 

Her  eye  with  fear  is  filled, 
And,  rushing  in-of-doors,  she  screams— 

*<  My  brother  Willie 's  killed  !" 
And  thousand  Joyful  voices  cry, 

**  Huzza !  Huzza !  ▲  victort  !" 


A  mother  sat  in  thoughtful  ( 

A-knitting  by  the  fire, 
Plying  the  needle's  thrifty  task 

With  hands  that  never  tire. 
She  tore  her  few  gray  hairs,  and  shrieked, 

*'  My  joy  on  earth  is  done  ! 
Oh !  who  will  lay  me  in  my  grave ! 

Oh,  God  !  my  son  !  my  son  !"— 
And  thousand  joyful  voices  cry, 

«(  Huzza!  Huzza!  a  victort!" 

A  youthful  wife  the  threshold  crossed, 

With  matron's  treasure  blessed  ; 
A  smiling  infant  nestling  lay 

In  slumber  at  her  breast. 
She  spoke  no  word,  she  heaved  no  sigh, 

The  widow's  tale  to  tell ; 
But  like  a  corpse,  all  while  and  stiiT, 

Upon  the  earth-floor  fell. — 
And  thousand  joyful  voices  cry, 

** Huzza!  Huzza!  a  victory!" 

An  old  weak  man,  with  head  of  snow, 

And  years  threescore  and  ten, 
Looked  in  upon  his  cabin-home, 

And  anguish  seized  him  then. 
He  helped  not  wife,  nor  helpless  babe. 

Matron,  nor  little  maid, 
One  scalding  tear,  one  choking  sob — 

He  knelt  him  down,  and  prayed. 
And  thousand  joyful  voices  cry, 

Huzza!  Huzza!  a  victorv  !" 

The  Rev.  R.  E.  B.  Maclellan. 

Jerrold*s  Magazine. 


The  Ham  Fair  in  Paris. — ^This  kind  of  gas- 
tronomic Longchamps,  which  lakes  place  annually 
in  Paris,  on  the  Boulevard  Bourdon,  at  the  end  of 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  was  this  year  very  numer- 
ously attended.  The  wagons  from  Lorraine  and 
the  south,  di^wn  up  in  a  double  line,  were  con- 
verted into  regular  shops,  decorated  with  chaplets 
of  sausages  and  garlands  of  hams,  and  other  sa- 
vory preparations  of  the  animal  called  ''  unclean." 
The  confluence  of  charcu tiers  and  gentlemen  of 
the  order  of  the  '*  cordon  bleu"  was  immense ;  nor 


was  tliere  any  laok  of  that  industrious  daas  of 
knighte-errant  who  prefer  the  property  of  others 
over  every  other  consideration.  A  great  number 
of  these  last-named  worthies,  who  celebrated  the 
close  of  Lent  by  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
*'  appropriation  clause,"  were  arrested  by  the 
police,  and  sentenced  to  keep  lent  rather  longer 
than  they  anticipated.-^Doi/y  News, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  thn  National  Intelligttncer. 
Paris,  April  15,  1846. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  total  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  colonies  of  Portugal  was  proposed  in  her 
chamber  of  peers.  The  project, does  not  seem  to 
have  advanced.  The  recent  American  captures 
of  slave-trading  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Africa  pro- 
duce  the  proper  ideas  in  Europe.  English  doubts, 
real  or  feigned,  of  American  sincerity  had  entered 
into  the  continental  mind. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  days  that  I  have  read, 
for  the  first  time,  the  memoir  on  the  Language  and 
Inhabitants  of  Lord  North *s  Island,  by  John  Pick- 
ering, Esq.,  President  of  the  American  Academy 
at  Boston.  This  erudite  and  very  interesting  per- 
formance may  be  transferred  with  pride  to  the 
hands  of  any. European  savant.  The  introductory 
general  view  of  Polynesia,  and  the  adventures  of 
the  American  seamen  with  the  Pelew  Islanders 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Lord  North^s  Island,  com- 
bine instruction  and  entertainment,  furnished  in 
the  happiest  manner.  The  philological  additions 
cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  in  this  meridian, 
where,  among  the  distinguished  in  kindred  studies, 
the  name  and  previous  dissertations  of  Mr.  Picker- 
ing are  greatly  esteemed. 

Several  welcome  men  of  Boston  have  arrived  in 
this  capital  on  their  way  to  Italy  :  Doctors  Ware 
and  Heyward  are  of  the  number. '  The  life  of  his 
brother,  the  successful  and  lamented  author  and 
divine,  by  the  former,  is  an  exceedingly  impressive 
and  satisfactory  work.  Mr.  William  N.  Fry  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  reputation  for  musical  genius, 
science,  and  compositions,  is'  known  to  you,  has 
come  hither  in  order  to  obtain  trial  of  his  grand 
opera  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Wo  trust 
that  he  will  get  a  fair  hearing ;  and,  in  that  case, 
why  should  there  not  be  entire  success  ?  It  would 
be  a  most  unexpected  and  wonderful  event  for  the 
Parisians,  and  a  matter  of  rare  complacency  for 
his  countrymen. 

The  Bulletin  for  November  and  December  of 
the  Paris  Geographical  Society  consists  mainly  of 
an  able  wide  survey  of  the  progress  of  geographi- 
cal discoveries  and  the  labors  of  the  society  during 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-five.  Un- 
qualified tribute  is  paid  to  the  importance,  novelty, 
and  extent  of  the  Russian  explorations  in  Siberia 
and  the  adjacent  countries  of  the  Altaic  region,  and 
to  the  value  of  the  volumes  with  which  the  scien- 
tific commission  of  Algeria  have  commenced  the 
series  of  their  beautiful  publications.  Honorable 
mention  is  made  (page  267)  of  Mr.  Caleb  Cush- 
ing^s  tract  on  the  peculiar  geographical  position 
and  unique  physical  characteristics  of  Egypt.  Mr. 
Gushing,  however,  is  designated  as  an  English 
savant.  The  expedition  of  Commander  Wilkes  is 
signalized  in  *Mhe  first  rank  of  discovery."    In 
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Notembbr,  the  truly  eradite  nnd  venerable  Mr. 
Jomard)  of  ihe  Institute,  read  to  the  society  a 
paper  on  the  engraved  or  toritten  none  (tmnd  in  ihe 
interior  of  a  large  American  mound,  (Western.) 
He  aimed  at  proving  the  identity  of  the  characters 
with  those  which  are  engraved  on  the  rocks  of 
Northern  Africa,  and  ascribed  to  the  Touariks ; 
which  is  the  writing  of  the  Lybian  language, 
prevalent  from'  Syouah  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Atlas.  Mr.  Joniard  adduces  his  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  the  American  stone  may  be  of  the  same 
origin. 

Our  opposition  journalists  are  angry  with  the 
harehness  and  superciliousness  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
final  reply  to  the  Greek  premier ;  they  assume 
that  he  thought  himself  addressing  France,  the 
patron  and  prompter  of  Coletti.  They  do  not 
even  spare  his  grace  the  Archbishop  «f  Canter- 
bury's **  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  the  victories  in 
India,'*  wherein  the  holy  prelate  refers  to  the 
especial  favor  of  Providence,  **  the  prostration  of 
the  ambitious  dcdigns  of  the  lawless  aggressor." 
The  ambition  of  the  Sikhs !  About  five  months 
.ago  a  hi^h  authority  in  India  wrote  thus : 

*'  It  will  be  seen  that  we  take  the  war  in  the 
Pnnjaub  for  granted.  It  is,  in  fact,  quite  impossi- 
ble to  iniagme  that  the  governor-general  would 
collect  together  so  large  a  force,  and  keep  it  hover* 
ing  so  long  on  the  frontier  of  the  Punjauh,  if  he 
were  not  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  necessity  for 
armed  interference.*' 

It  is  announced  that  the  Caflres  threaten  the 
settlements  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But, 
doubtless,  their  ambitious  designs  will  be  quickly 
frustrated. 

On  the  7th  instant  a  grand  banquet  was  given 
by  the  Socialists  in  honor  of  Fourier's  birthday. 
It  took  place  in  the  vast  hall  Valentino,  wherein 
the  Iowa  Indians  were  exhibited.  The  number  of 
guests  is  staled  at  more  than  eight  hundred.  An 
official  report,  in  the  Dimocratie  Pacifique,  their 
organ,  occupies  two  pftges  and  upwards.  Toasts, 
verses,  speeches,  '*  ardent  transports,'*  '*  electri- 
cal bravos,"  '*  regeneration  of  the  earth,"  inde- 
pendence of  Poland,  and  so  forth.  Twenty  copies 
of  the  same  engraved  portrait  of  Fourier  were 
hong  on  the  walls,  so  that  the  disciples  might  feast 
equally  on  **  the  supernatural  expression  of  ahe 
prophet  of  humanity."  An  orchestra  of  sax-horns 
heightened  the  animation  of  the  banquet.  The 
company  broke  up  at  a  late  hour  without  disorder. 
This  affair  was  an  extraordinary  indulgence  of  the 
police,  showing  that  Fourierism  is  not  deemed, 
in  high  quarters,  quite  as  portentous  and  predesti- 
nate as  the  orators  and  bards  represent  it  in  their 
visions. 

All  the  London  press  has  seixed,  with  character- 
istic avidity,  on  tne  paragraph  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  concerning  Mr.  Sawyer's  gastronomic 
exercises  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  of  the  Neio  York  Express  describing  **  the 
drunkenness"  of  members  of  Congress  and  other 
enormities  opprobrious  in  the  highest  degree.  We 
suffer  the  mortification  of  seeing  a  French  version 
of  them  in  nearly  every  Paris  Journal ;  it  occupies 
half  a  column  of  the  D^bats..  The  latest  census 
of  New  York  is,  I  think,  a  population  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand,  of  whom  ninety  thousand  are  from 
the    British  dominions.    This    great  proportion 
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accounts  for  the  activity  and  lieenae  of  aevecd  of 
her  newspapers  in  the  worst  defamatim  ol  the 
American  government  in  its  several  branches  aad 
its  views  and  proceedings.  With  regard  tn^hni- 
enness,  the  hideous  spectacle  ia  oot,  1  believe, 
witnessed  in  any  legislative  assembly  of  thiscot- 
tinent;  but  it  is  fkr  from  having  been  orbeaf 
unusual  in  the  British  house  of  commooa.  li 
1808-^,  I  repeatedly  saw  Mr.  Sheridan  and  oiben 
intoxicated  in  their  seats.  Mr.  Canning*8  favonle 
roarer.  Squire  Fuller,  was  never  sober ;  the  gnm- 
est  disorders  occur  under  the  galleries  and  la  the 
refectories ;  some  ten  days  ago  Lord  Cko4e 
Hamilton^ /f;»jy,  aseailed  the  Irish  members,  tsd 
one  of  them  retorted  with  adeseriplioDof  biscue. 
which  excited  **  infinite  merriment." 

Only  forty-seven  peers  condescended  to  he  pm- 
ent  at  the  vote  in  iheir  house  on  Lord  Grvji 
motion,  touching  ihe  griefs'  and  roisanes  of  Ire- 


land. My  memory  does  not  yield  me  aoy  t6tei 
of  an  absolute  sovereign,  which  implies  despour 
domination  in  one  country  and  implicit  sabjeetxa 
in  another,  in  a  deeper  sense  than  this  Irish  Car- 
few  bill.  I  have  received  the  impreasioD  fma  tk 
beat  private  information  as  well  aa  from  poblK 
transactions,  that,  if  this  bill  should  pass,  the  Inrt 
will  hardly  be  kept  from  general  rebellion  bj  aar 
display  of  military  power  or  any  caleulatioa  of  coa- 
seonencea. 

We  are  thronged  here  with  Ensriiah  ikms  at  tiiii 
moment.  Lords  Palmerston  and  Broaghan,  tbe 
Marquises  of  Lansdowne  and  Londonderry,  are 
the  chief  figures.  Our  oppoeition  writen  raokiply 
anecdotes  of  the  competition  for  Lord  PalmersUMi. 
between  the  court  and  Mr.  Gui»»t  on  one  band, 
and  Mr.  Thiers  and  some  other  heads  of  liberahaa 
on  the  other.  The  retirement  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  the  accession  of  the  whiga  ate  univeraalW  as- 
ticipated.  Nor  ia  it  doubted — Earl  Grev  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding — ^that  Lord  PahaeniOB 
will  occupy  the  department  of  foreign  affairs.  To 
bring  him  and  his  colleagues  within  the  eutaiie 
cordiaU  is  a  capital  pnrpciae.  It  is  many  vein 
since  he  visited  this  metropolis.  In  1840.  and  f«« 
two  or  three  years  after,  he  bore  the  bniot  of 
French  resentments  and  distrusts.  « Never,  Msre 
Pitt,  so  mortal  and  contumelious  an  enemy  <>f 
France.  He  could  scarcely  have  tcntnred  ti- 
aojourn  in  Paris  before  the  mneaent  T^r.  Hii 
blows  at  French  power  in  Egypt  and  Syria  cmiU 
not  poasibly  be  forgotten.  He  had  predicted  fisai 
French  aubmission  to  all  his  enterprises,  and  e%n 
boasted  that  he  could  make  his  Majeaty  lioua 
Philippe  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  Never- 
theless,  here  he  is  feasted  firat  by  Marabal  Scbw- 
tiani,  the  king's  shadow  ;  then  at  the  royal  bcarc 
in  the  Toileriea  ;  then  at  the  hotel  of  the  minister. 
Mr.  Guizot,  whose  official  allegations  be  wmM 
not  credit,  in  London,  (on  ne  nCa  pos  fru:)u4 
soon  he  will  triumph  in  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Thter». 
the  premier,  whom  he  exasperated,  perplM«<i. 
disconcerted,  outbraved,  and  overcame  in  tbr 
memorable  Levant  episode.  Lord  Brougham  pei- 
ambulates  the  city  with  the  air  of  a  deotsca  at 
least,  and  passes  from  aalon  to  salon,  and  aeadenT 
to  academy,  like  a  mirror  of  fashion  and  a  oniYcr' 
sal  genius.  Marquis  Lansdowne  has  been  obliH 
to  **  put  up"  with  garret  accommodatiooa  at  Mea* 
rice*a  hotel,  on  the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 
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3.  The  Ballad  Poetry  of  Ireland.  Edited  by  C. 
Gay  AN  Duffy.  Fourth  edition.  Dublin :  Duf- 
fy.    1845. 

3.  Sqn^s  and  Ballads.    By  S.  Loybr.     Seeond 
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4.  Moore^s    Irish  Melodies.      Illustrated    by   D. 
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Not  without  misgiving,  after  some  considera- 
tion, do  we  devote  a  few  pages  to  Irish  imagina- 
tive genius,  in  some  of  its  most  popular  forms.  It 
is  a  living  certainty,  that  what  we  hive  to  say  will 
please  few,  if  any,  belonging  to  the  sister  isle. 
**  In  politics,"  saith  Thomas  Hood,  *'  an  Irishman 
is  commonly  a  partisan  :  his  main  aversion  being  a 
trimmer,  or,  as  he  de^scribeth  him,  a  man  who  sits 
on  both  sides  of  the  house  at  once.'*  Now,  all  the 
world  knows  that,  in  Ireland,  politics  give  a  taste, 
if  not  a  taint,  to  every  work  of  literature  and  art, 
the  most  innocent  of  tunes  being  thereby  made  as 
offensive  and  combustible  as  the  Hungarian  March, 
which  Austrian  censorship  would  allow  Liszt  to 
play,  but  not  to  publish  (sapient  distinction  !)  and 
the  most  soothing  of  all  nature's  colors  turned  into 
a  matter  of  provocation  as  serious  as  the  red  rag 
which  puts  the  solemn  turkey-cock — that  burgo- 
master among  birds — *' past  his  judgment."  If 
such  be  the  perpetual  state  of  warfare  between 
right  and  led  in  Hibernian  society,  how  shall  the 
stranger  escape; — who,  fancying  that  certain 
points  of  character  and  taste  are  imperfectly  un- 
derstood, and  believing  that  the  right  appreciation 
of  even  such  trifles  as  a  song  or  a  picture  may  not 
be  wholly  useless— shall  essay  without  fear  or  fa- 
vor of  Orangeman  or  Repealer,  to  offer  a  few  words 
on  Irish  artists  1  Will  he  not  be  beaten  black  and 
blue  by  the  shillefagh-ibngued  orators  of  conciliation 
hall?  branded  as  a  slave  and  '*  a  Saxon"  by  the 
brotherhood  of  "The  Nation;"  perhaps,  even, 
.threatened  with  the  first  assault  of  the  steam-war- 
rior, whose  bloodthirsty  grimness  was  the  other 
day  so  portentously  described  in  that  journal,  by 
some  Maturin  Redivitms,  boiling  over  with  anti- 
railway  patriotism?  Will  not  Orangemen  call  him 
"  a  White  Boy" — a  concealed  Papist — a  '*  Molly 
M^goire,"— or  any  n^wer  party  name  which 
bigotry  may  have  forged  for  bitterness  to  screech 
out?  We  must  even  run  the  risk;  calling  Saint 
George  and  Saint  Patrick  to  witness  that  we  are 
clear  of  the  slightest  intent  of  flinging  about  fire- 
brands, crying  the  while,  **  Are  we  not  in  sport?" 

Or  shall  we  at  once  disarm  both  factions,  by  an- 
nouncing, as  a  starting  point,  our  conviction,  that 
our  neighbors  and /rien^is  have  been,  from  time  im-. 
memorial,  richer  in  peculiar  gifts  than  our  steady- 
going  Saxon  selves  ? — ^richer  in  the  stuff  of  which 
representative — as  distinct  and  contemplative — art- 
ists are  made.  They  have  not,  perhaps,  the  Epic, 
the  Didactic  poem,  the  sonnet,  nor  the  tragedy 
(which,  in  its  highest  development,  implies  as 
much  power  reserved  as  power  put  forth ;)  but 
they  have  the  legend,  the  ballad,  the  song,  the 
comedy.    The  passion  of  oratory  is  eminently 
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theirs; — ^its  persuasion,  possibly,  appertaining  to 
more  cold-blooded  reasoners.  A  sense  of  tune 
rather  than  of  harmonv  is  abroad  among  them. 
The  distinction  is  fine,  but. every  musician  will  un- 
derstand it ;  the  one  being  spontaneous— an  affair 
of  organization ;  the  other  of  pains,  patience,  and 
study.  They  are  mobile  (which  comprehends  iras- 
cible) rather  than  irritable.  They  can  be  greater 
in  small  courtesies  than  we ;  though  sometimes, 
unfortunately,  they  fall  short  of  our  standard  of 
excellence  in  attempting  great  deeds.  In  their 
courage,  audacity  is  uppermost.  There  is  an  im- 
agination in  their  munificence  which  seemingly 
doubles  the  amount  of  every  gift ;  but  with  it  a 
disproportion  :  bounty  being  somewhat  apt  to  play 
the  part  of  borrower,  that  she  may  become  benefac- 
tor. In  short,  a  large  number  of  their  recognized 
characteristics  agrees  precisely  with  .  those  which 
the  world  has  also  agreed  to  ascribe  to  the  artist,^ 
par  excellence.  Now,  laying  on  one  side  such  deep 
questions  as  conflicting  churches,  absenteeism, 
union,  or  repeal,  &c.  &c.,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  some  small  share  of  the  past  misgovernment 
which  has  made  Ireland  what  she  is  may  be  re- 
ferred to  a  general  misunderstanding  of  such  a 
nature  as  has  been  sketched  above.  The  English 
are  too  firm  to  be  flexible  : — ^too  practical  to  have 
that  dramatic  many-sidedness,  which,  after  all,  is 
sometimes  but  a  refined  name  for  want  of  principle 
and  want  of  character.  We  make  better  conquer- 
ors and  colonists  than  companions.  See,  for  in- 
stance, wherever  we  tread  on  the  continent,  what 
reserves — what  distrusts  are  conjured  up  by  our 
intense  self-occupation !  Compared  with  other 
nations,  we  have  had  small  luck  as  missionaries. 
Dealing  with  Ireland,  we  have  thought  of  our  own 
remedies  rather  than  the  complaints  of  our  im-pa- 
tients.  We  have  applied  cauteries  to  creatures 
less  able  to  bear  the  agony  than  M.  Sue's  Jesuit 
Rodin,  and  wondered  they  have  danced  in  the 
madness  of  their  frenzy.  We  have  oflTered  the 
starving  and  the  half-savage  privileges  as  unsuita- 
ble as  the  blue  satin  pelisse,  and  lace  veil  which 
Theodore  Hook's  Lord  Snowdon  solemnly  prof- 
fered to  his  majesty  George  the  Third  : — only  in 
solemn  sincerity,  not  in  stupid  mistake.  We  have 
taken  only  hawks'  bells  and  scissors  to  trade  with, 
when  the  commodities  wanting  were  food,  fire  and 
clothing  ;  and,  deceived  by  the  sprightliness  of  the 
contracting  parties,  have  imaging  our  clients 
"suited  to  a  hair." 

Time  was  when  this  state  of  intercourse  was 
carelessly  acquiesced  in  by  the  Irishmen  of  imagina- 
tion and  cultivators  of  letters.  They  escaped,  to 
the  cofilee-houses  and  green-rooms  of  London,  as 
joyously  in  quest  of  Lady  Fortune  as  the  broad 
shouldered  and  silver-tongued  O'Mealys,  who 
used  to  haunt  the  pump-rooms  and  the  card-tables 
of  Bath  and  Harrowgate  in  pursuit  of  the  Miss 
Tylney  Longs  and  the  Miss  Couttses  of  their  day. 
Our  fathers  might,  possibly,  be  alive  to  the  recnr- 
rence  of  peculiar  notes  in  the  concert  of  literature, 
without  troubling  themselves  to  consider  whence 
they  came.  It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  last, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  (let 
the  anti-unionists  sa^  what  they  please,)  Uiatsome 
little  stir  of  nationality  began  to  show  itself.    The 
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Irish  began  to  speak  as  Irish ;  the  English  to  won- 
der at  tlie  same.  The  living  Glorvina^  with  her 
harp  and  her  howl,  (or  to  quote  her  own  more 
graphic  phrase.)  the  "  identical  frock  and  flower, 
in  which  she  had  danced  a  jig  with  an  O'Rourke, 
Prince  of  Breffny,"  seems  to  have  been  considered 
as  rich  and  rare  a  novelty  in  Lady  Cork's  mena- 
gerie, as  if  that  vivacious  and  eccentric  lion-hun- 
tress had  not  earlier  been  familiar  with  the  curios- 
ities of  the  club; — which  included  the  '*  shining"  of 
"  poor  Goldy,'*  as  well  as  the  roaring  of  Boanerges 
Johnson  ; — the  wit  of*  She  Stoops  to  Conquer," 
as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  "  The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes."  Viewed  with  reference  to  such  a  state 
of  dawning  sympathies  and  imperfect  appreciation 
— still  more,  if  taken  in  context  with  what  has 
since  happened  to  literature,  and  what  is  threat- 
ened for  the  future,  the  closing  pajre  of  Edge- 
worth's  *'  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls,"  published  some 
forty  years  ago  or  more,  has  an  interest  beyond 
that  of  its  own  vivacity  and  high  finish  as  a  page 
of  English  composition.  The  writer  has  been  al- 
luding to  Voltaire's  assertions  with  regard  to  the 
advance  of  Irish  civilization,  in  the  passage  where 
the  philosopher  of  Ferney  asserts  that  "Zes  Irlan- 
dois  ne  le  cident  plus  aux  Anglois  ni  en  Industrie  ni 
en  lumihres,''^  and  to  the  offence  such  compliments 
were  likely  to  give. — **  We  profess,"  he  continues, 
'*  to  be  attached  to  the  country  only  for  its  merits. 
We  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
^to  us  whether  the  Irish  derive  their  origin  from  the 
'Spaniards,  the  Milesians,  or  the  Welsh  ;  we  are 
not  so  violently  anxious  as  we  ought  to  be  lo  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  language  spoken  by  the 
Phoenician  slave  in  Terence's  play  was  Irish  :  nay, 
we  should  not  break  our  hearts  if  it  could  never  be 
satisfactorily  proved  that  Albion  is  only  another 
name  for  Ireland.  We,  moreover,  candidly  confess 
that  we  are  more  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  present 
race  of  its  inhabitants  than  in  the  histories  of  St. 
Patrick^  Su  Facharis,  St.  Cormuc  ;  the  renowned 
Brian  Boru ;  Tireldach,  king  of  Connau^ht ; 
McMurrough,  kinj^  of  Leinster;  Diarmod  ;  Ri^h- 
Damnha;  Labra-Loin^-seach ;  Tighermas ;  011- 
amh-Foldha  ;  the  McGioUa-Phadraighs ;  or  even 
the  great  William  of  Ogham  :  and  by  this  declard- 
tion  we  have  no  fear  of  giving  offence  to  any  but 
rusty  antiquaries,*^  Who  dare  profess  as  much 
now-a-days,  when  Tigernach  MacMorris,  putting 
in  his  country's  claim  for  Stonehenge,  and  venting 
a  Keen  over  the  suppression  of  the  rookery  in  St. 
Giles',  as  a  piece  of  Saxon  tyranny,  has  become 
a  character  in  fiction  ?  Let  us  quote  a  line  or  two 
further,  calling  attention  to  the  deprecatory  tone 
of  the  concluding  words,  as  another  curiosity  of 
by-ijone  times.  **  We  think  it,"  concludes  the 
essayist,  "  somewhat  more  to  the  honor  of  Ireland 
to  entimerate  the  names  of  some  of  the  men  of  ge- 
nius whom  she  has  produced.  •  •  •  •  We 
enter  into  no  invidious  comparisons  :  it  is  our  sin- 
cere wish  to  conciliate  both  countries.  •  •  • 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  policy  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  towards  Ireland  while  she  was  a  sepa- 
rate kingdom,  since  the  union  it  can  be  no  longer 
her  wish  to  depreciate  the  talents  or  ridicule  the 
language  of  Hibernians."  Even  more  remarkable 
is  the  prediction  closing  the  preface  lo  '*  Castle 
Rackrent," — "  When  Ireland  loses  her  identity  by 
an  union  with  Great  Britain  ^  she  will  look  back 
fwith  a  smile  of  complacency  on  the  Sir  Kits  and 
Sir  Condys  of  her  former  existence."  Does  the 
^reader  remark  the  oracular  and  absolute  "  when  T" 
Pifty  years  have  changed  the  word  from  a  prophecy 
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to  a  piece  of  irony.  Wlio  can  read  these  wdl- 
turned  and  well  felt  paragraphs,  without  a  sifh 
and  a  smile,  as  he  considers  the  otter  dispropor- 
tion between  the  anticipatitm  and  the  falfilmeot^ 
The  ridioule  they  denounce,  is,  indeed,  *'  brainni 
to  death," — but  where  is  the  fusion  ? — y^hen  h 
the  peace?  The  individuality  of  our  neighbors 
has  started  out  into  infinitely  bolder  relief  and 
brighter  prominence  :  while  our  admiBsion  of  the 
same,  so  far  from  being  acceptable,  stands  a  83d 
chance  of  being  treated  as  an  insult ; — for  om  the 
least  noticeable  sign  of  the  times  is  that  the  Insb 
gentleman  (to  speak  figuratively)  seems  to  hare 
all  but  disappeared  from  Irish  literature  ;  bis  spim 
but  remaining  to  give  a  certain  tone  and  elegina 
to  Dr.  Lever's  novels,  which  are  enjoyed  by  th«€ 
of  no  contemporary  practitioner.  The  plea»&nt 
wit — the  delicious  bombast — the  flowery  gallaBiir 
— the  showy  scholarship  of  the  man  of  parts  aod 
fif^ures,  seem  gone.  It  is  all  grim  earoesi  now. 
The  peasant,  the  priest,  the  distrained  tenant,  tb? 
poor  scholar  are  having  their  turn.  Maiten  ire 
none  the  less  national,  though  they  are  far  \e» 
lively,  than  they  were  in  the  reign  of  the  Cumr^ 
and  the  Sheridans  ;  when  Moore's  **  music,  heav- 
enly (Irish)  maid,  was  young,"  and  the  Marrhion- 
ess  of  Head  fort  sung  his  melodies  at  Sir  Jobo 
Stevenson's  pianoforte. 

The  proof  of  this  fact  (no  insignificant  one)  «ill 
be  brought  home  to  us,  if  we  examine,  in  ever  to 
cursory  a  fashion,  some  of  the  most  recent  oSei^ 
ings  of  Irish  genius.  Here  we  have  the  ballids 
of  "  Young  Ireland"  fresh  from  the  oven — "  not 
of  charily,"  but-r-of  controversy  heated  hot  t«- 
terday;  lying  side  by  side  on -our  table  with  th^ 
newest  edition  of  Moore's  Melodies — which,  hU 
the  "  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls"  aforesaid  and  **  Casiit 
Rackrent,"  must  now  be  numbered  among  Hiber- 
nian classics.  The  veteran  lyrist,  we  arc  w.rp, 
will  not  feel  aggrieved,  if  we  give  the  clarooroi* 
youngsters  our  first  attention.  His  works,  coid- 
plete,  consistent — labors  at  once  illustratin^r  u<2 
adorning  an  honorable  life,  can  wait  ; — tbose  of 
his  successors,  even  when  not  calling  for  the  Jtd- 
wood  justice  of  "  a  high  ^allows  and  a  s^h<r. 
shrif\,"  have  rarely  the  solidity  which  deserves  o: 
will  (fain,  permanent  reputation. 

With  all  its  passion  and  purpose,  what  Ton?fc 
and  unfinished  ware  is  this  "  Spirit  of  the  Ni- 
tion!"  As  works  of  art,  few  of  its  lyrics  rw 
much  above  the  excellence  of  an  election  stjnib 
Its  writers  have  snatched  up  the  pen  for  the 
sword,  without  having  learned  how  to  fence;  ar.<! 
limge  about  with  the  hit-or-miss  dcterminatioo  of 
George  Sand's  Jacques,  which,  in  truth,  mit 
bring  down  a  man,  (or  an  abuse,)  in  a  romancv 
— but  rarely  does  so  in  reality.  And  it  may  be. 
in  fact,  owing  to  this  want  of  scholarship  viA 
finish,  that,  even  when  the  appeals  of  the  a<nui0R 
of  **  Young  Ireland"  are  the  most  menacing  ari 
frantic,  their  harp-strings  make  such  iarring  djs- 
cord,  owing  to  unskilful  playing,  that  ail  power  vf 
melody  is  lost — and  we  feel  the  wailers  answmJ 
and  set  aside  by  such  a  well-set-sarcasm  as  Syd- 
ney Smith's  cool  comment : — "  What  trash  to  hi 
bawling  in  the  streets  about  the  Green  Isle,  th« 
Isle  of  the  Ocean !  the  bold  anthem  of  Ert%  p 
bragh !  A  far  better  anthem  would  be  Erin  p 
bread  and  cheese !  Erin  go  cabins  that  will  kepp 
out  the  rain  !  Erin  go  pantaloons,  withoot  hoki 
in  them!"  For — despite  the  contempt  of  the 
popular  capacity  which  some  who  deny  tt  trainiBe 
are  pleased  to  express,  and  which  more,  vbo 
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eater  for  it,  virtually  exhibit — ^it  is  oor  fixed  belief, 
that  either  the  song  or  the  sermon  which  is  seri- 
ously to  iofiuence  the  people,  must  possess  com- 
pleteness of  style,  as  well  as  geniality  of  matter. 
Cobbett*s  nervous,  correct,  forcible  English,  could 
carry  oft  his  gross  self-contradictions  and  grosser 
prejudices.  Courier's  exquisitely  clear  and  bal- 
anced periods  have  kept  his  political  pleadings  and 
his  political  grievances  fresh  in  the  memories  of 
the  fickle  French  even  unto  this  day.  And,  were 
vre  called  upon  to  point  out  the  most  frequented 
monuments  of  Napoleon — the  shrines  which  have 
the  least  chance  of  going  out  of  fashion — it  would 
not  be  to  this  ex-minister's  ingenious  history  ;  or 
to  the  other  marble-spoiler's  huge  theatrical  mis- 
take in  preparation  for  the  church  des  Invalides  ; — 
but  to  some  one  or  two  of  the  lyrics  of  R^ ranger — 
simple  as  nursery  rhymes,  yet  combined  with  as 
snbtle  an  artistic  skill  as  went  to  the  construction 
of  the  «*  Cid,"  or  the  "  Henriade." 

Here  and  there,  however,  in  the  aforesaid  "  Spirit 
of  the  Nation,"  we  come  upon  a  stanza  that  strikes 
like  a  sledge  hammer;  if  not  finished,  forcible 
enough  to  stun  a  good  half-dozen  of  sharpshooters 
with  the  noise  and  the  wind  of  its  flight.  The 
following  last  verse  to  the  "  Monopolists*  Lie," 
for  instance,  on  which,  as  on  a  sors,  we  opened 
the  book. 

"  Crawl  on,  ye  vile  slaves !  Not  a  sod  is  your  own 
Of  the  soil  where  your  fathers  coursed  free  as 
the  airs ; 
Not  a  bird  dare  ye  shoot,  where  their  footsteps 
have  flown. 
Not  a  fish  dare  ye  draw  from  the  streams  that 
were  theirs. 
With  your  sweat  your  land-tyrants  their  'scutcheons 
adorn, 
And   would  coin  your  hearts'  blood,  as  your 
hearts  they  have  riven  ; 
You  have  asked  for'free  bread— they  refuse  it  with 
scorn, 

If  you  starve  at  their  will,  you  deserve  it  by 
Heaven." 

{Spirit  of  the  Nation^  p.  8.) 

Angry  and  rude  enough,  the  reader  will  admit ; 
yet  the  writer,  who  signs  himself  **Theta,"  has 
not  "  bettered  the  instruction"  of  Mr.  Moore, 
when  he  wrote  the  "  Irish  Avatar,"  or  burst  forth 
into  an  indignation  of  liberali&m,  on  hearing  of  the 
Austrian  entry  into  Naples,  and  the  pitiful  show 
of  fight  made  by  the  Carbonari — as  the  following 
eight  lir.es  will  sufliciently  demonstrate  : — 

•*  Let  their  fate  be  a  mock- word — let  men  of  all 
lands 
Laugh  out  with  a  scorn  which  shall  ring  from 
the  poles, 
When  each  sword  that  the  cowards  let  fall  from 
their  hands 
Shall  be  forced  into  fetters  to  enter  their  souls  ! 
And  deep  and  more  deep  as  the  iron  is  driven, 

Base  slaves  !  may  the  whet  of  their  agony  be  ; 
To  think — ^asthe  damned  haply  think  of  that  heaven 
They  had  once  in  their  reach — that  they  might 
have  been  free !" 

Is  it  needful,  in  the  foregoing  parallel,  to  point  out 
the  preeminence  of  the  gentleman  and  the  scholar 
— how  both  breeding  and  reading  give  a  crowning 
poignancy  to  the  passion  t 

The  contents  of  this  violent  little  phial  of  wrath 
and  provocation  ofler  scope  for  small  remark  in 
addition   to   what   has   been    already  advanced.  I 


Were  it  worth  while,  indeed,  to  examine  them 
closely,  they  would  give  us  occasion  wonderingly 
to  inquire  what  has  become  of  the  wit  of  the  Irish- 
man, which,  sharp  and  well-tempered  as  a  blade 
of  Damascus,  Moore  wielded  so  doughtily  in  his 
verse,  and  which  gave  the  oratory  of  the  last  gen- 
eration a  raciness  so  formidable  to  its  antagonists. 
Here  we  have  mirth  more  than  once  altempted, 
but  the  end  is  grimace.  Again  the  redoubtable 
personages  who  write  as  Black  Northern,  Cuch- 
cullin  olievegullion,  The  Celt,  &c.  &c.  &c., 
would  fain,  it  seems,  prove  themselves  true  chil- 
dren of  the  Emerald  Isle  by  the  excursiveness  of 
their  fancy.  Alas  !  too  often  a  mere  confusion  of 
metaphor,  recalling  to  its  own  disadvantage,  that 
lighter-hearted  lyric,  "  The  Groves  of  Blarney," 
is  the  product.  And  wherefore,  O  ye  angry  patri- 
ots, who  would  fain  have  no  dog  bark  in  the 
streets  of  Dublin  but  with  a  brouge  so  loud  that 
the  Saxon  should  hear  it  and  flee !  have  you  con- 
descended to  so  many  strange  borrowings  of  bur- 
dens ?  Here  you  have  set  Repeal  to  the  tune  of 
»*  Rule  Britannia  ;"  the  charms  of  Hibemia  made 
to  <rip  t/)  the  stratlispey-jingle  of  "The  winsome 
wee  Thing,"  as  though  she  had  never  a  jig  of  her 
own  ;  and  your  Great  Agitator — your  Jack-k-Ijent 
or  John  of  Leyden — toasted — to  the  London  'pren- 
tice ditty  of  "  Sally  in  our  Alley !" 

"  My  father  he  sells  cabbage-nets, 

And  through  the  streets  does  cry  'em." 

What  is  the  good  of  your  scorn  and  your  scoldings 
— of  your  threats  of  settling  matters  by  **  a  touch 
of  Brian  Boru," — of  your  evoking  the  Wolfe  Tones 
of  those  past  days  wjien  you  called  on  the  French 
to  stand  your  friends,  if,  even  while  maintaining 
your  own  rights  and  glories  to  the  length  of  an 
eighteen-penny  volume,  you  cannot  do  without 
your  oppressor's  tunes  1  As  Irish  a  way,  it  seems 
to  us,  of  proving  your  independence,  as  Phelim 
O'Mooney's  method  of  sympathizing  with  Bourke, 
the  bruised  pugilist : — **  Can  you  sec  at  all  with 
the  eye  that  'j  knocked  outV^ 

Let  us  leave  this  drolling,  however,  and  the 
angry  little  book  in  green  which  has  given  occa- 
sion to  it,  for  another  volume,  put  forth  under 
somewhat  of  the  same  auspices,  but  as  iirflnitely 
superior  to  it  in  general  inttrest,  as  a  man  of  taste 
and  temper  (be  his  opinions  what  they  may) 
is  to  the  shockheaded  brawler  of  some  tavern 
debating  society.  Small  as  the  collection  of  the 
Ballad  Poetry  of  Ireland  is  in  bulk,  it  merits  atten- 
tion ;  not  merely  for  the  immediate  success  which 
has  attended  its  publication,  (our  copy  being  a 
fourth  editibn,)  but  for  the  matter  which  it  contains, 
and  the  care  with  which  this  has  been  arranged. 
A  word  or  two,  however,  must  be  oficrcd  with 
regard  to  the  Introductory  Essay,  which  is  written 
with  more  good  will  than  perspicacity.  The  wri- 
ter shows  himself  very  anxious  to  establish  the 
indefeasible  nationality  of  all  the  specimens  he  has 
gathered  ;  apologizing  for  the  Anglicism  of  two 
of  the  very  attractive  contributions  by  Mr.  Fergu- 
son—praising, with  "  a  difference,"  the  ballad^ 
*^  of  Tickell  and  Goldsmith,  and  even  character- 
izing the  verse  of  Dermody  and  Mrs.  Tighe," 
(how  is  it  that  he  found  no  room  for  the  name  of 
Miss  Owenson  ?)  as  "  only  Irish  in  incident  and 
feeling,  not  in  complexion  and  phraseology."  He 
qualifies  his  admiration  of  Moore,  under  a  compli- 
ment to  the  latter's  policy  in  choosing  to  '*  sin^ 
his  songs  in  the  language  of  the  wronger,"  thereby 
ensuring  himself  a  wider  audience  than  woii 
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have  sate  roand  his  harp  had  it  only  discoursed  to 
*' the  yemacular."  He  tells  us,  that  "Irish 
songs  ouffht  to  be,  and  the  best  of  them  are,  as 
remarkably  Irish,  even  in  language,  as  those  of 
Burns  or  Motherwell  are  Scotch;"  and  declares 
of  the  ballad  poetry  of  his  country,  that,  *'  like 
CarletOn's  peasant,  it  ought  to  be  Irish  from  the 
coat  out  and  from  the  coat  in."  Yet  what  is  the 
yery  first  specimen  he  gives  us  of  the  Irish  ballad 
power  of  this  very  Mr.  Carletoni  "Sir  Tor- 
lough  ;  or,  the  Churchyard  Bride." 

"  The  bride  she  bound  her  golden  hair, 

Killeevy,  O  Killeevy, 
And  her  step  was  light  as  the  breezy  air. 
When  it  bends  the  morning  flowers  so  fair. 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  KUleevy." 
{Ballad  Poetry,  ^.61,) 

Surely,  as  Dr.  Primrose  said  to  the  adventurer  in 

i'ail,  '*  we  have  heard  something  very  like  this 
earning  before !"  On  turning  to  "  The  Minstrelsy 
of  the  Scottish  Border,"  we  find,  under  the  head 
of"  The  Cruel  Sister"— 

"  There  were  two  sisters  sat  in  a  bower. 

Binnorie,  0  Binnorie ; 
There  came  a  knight  to  be  their  wooer, 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie." 

It  is  true  that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  introduction, 
mentions  his  having  in  part  compiled  this  ballad 
from  a  fragment  communicated  to  him  by  Mr. 
Walker,  the  historian  of  the  Irish  Bards ;  but  the 
burden  of  that,  which  he  also  cites,  has  a  perfectly 
different  irUenziane,  and  seems  to  us  rather  Old 
English  than  Hibernian. 

"  0  sister,  sister,  reach  thy  hand, 

Hey  ho,  my  Nanny,  O  : 
And  you  shall  be  heir  of  all  my  land, 

While  the  swan  swims  bonny,  0," 

— whereas,  the  fancy  of  timing  the  verse  (ao  to 
say)  by  mention  of  a  particular  locality,  would 
seem  past  doubt  Scottish,  from  the  elder  and  more 
barbarous  fragment,  also  quoted  by  Sir  Walter ; 
and  which  was  possibly  the  "  original  Swan's" 
ditty  :— 

"  There  were  twa  sisters  sat  in  a  hour, 
EdinboTOugh,  Edin borough  ; 

There  were  twa  sisters  sat  in  a  hour, 
Stirling  for  aye,"  4*c.  4"C. 

At  all  events,  the  form  of  "  Killeevy,"  since  it  is 
thus  disputable,  should  have  excluded  it  from  a 
miscellany  so  very  exclusive  in  its  pretensions. 
**  Peggy  Bawn,"  again,  (p.  134,)  with  its  talk 
"  of  merks,"  and  "  the  Highland  hills,"  and 
•*  Edinburgh  town,"  and  the  **  lae  lang  night," 
seems  to  us  as  like  a  piece  of  Irish  manufacture, 
as  would  be  a  piece  of  plaid  tabinet  woven  with 
the  true  Argyle  or  Stewart  "  set "  of  colors,  by 
some  Baillie  Jarvie  of  St.  Mungo's  capital.  If 
we  are  thought  to  carp  and  cavil  about  unimpor- 
tant matters,  the  fault  is  our  neighbors' :  who,  in 
their  zeal  to  separate  Anglo-Irish  from  pure  Irish, 
seem  whimsically  disposed  to  echo  the  old  Hus- 
band *s  Cry, — 

**  What 's  yours  is  mine  ! 

What  *8  mine  '•  my  own !" 


Again  :  the  editor,  in  his  introduction,  proft 
himself  egregiously  afifronted  by  those  who  have 
fallen  into  "  the  vulgar  error  of  treating  street  bal- 
lads, written  by  the  ballad-singers  of  Cork,  or  the 


hedge  schoolmasters  of  Kerry,  as  the 
minstrelsy  of  Ireland ;"  eomfortbg  his  coantiy. 
men,  however,  that  these  are  not  so  bad  as  '*  the 
corresponding  songs  of  murder,  obseenhy,  aid 
fraud,  popular  in  the  sea-port  and  manofactimBg 
towns  of  England . "  Let  these  big  words  pass :  aad 
the  Claddaghs  and  the  Liberties  of  the  Irish  citisi 
be  credited  with  modesty  and  order  superior  to  tint 
of  the  Catnach  library.  But  really,  a  geatkaai 
so  select,  and  so  averse  to  us  sarcastic  English,  es- 
tertaining  ourselves  with  '*  flowers  of  rothorik"  of 
Milesian  growth — so  comprehensively  flatteiiBf, 
too,  to  all  his  contributors,  should  have  thoaglit 
twice  ere  he  admitted  such  a  choice  specimen  of 
bathos  as  "  Emmeline  Talbot,  a  Ballad  of  tk 
Pale  ;"  by  Thomas  Davis,  M.  R.  I.  A.  Ws  ntd 
but  quote  the  two  opening  stanzas  : — 

"  'T  was  a  September  day 

For  Glenismole, 
Emmeline  Talbot  lay 

On  a  green  knoll. 
She  was  a  lovely  thing, 

Fleet  as  the  falcon's  wing, 
Only  fifleen  that  spring — 

Soft  was  her  soul  (!) 

Danger  and  dreamless  sleep 

Much  did  she  scorn, 
And  from  her  father's  keep 

Stole  out  that  mom. 
Towards  Glenismole  she  hies, 
Sweetly  the  valley  lies, 
Winning  the  enterprise, 

No  one  to  warn  !" 

Few,  we  imngine,  will  read  the  first  stanza  witB- 
out  recollecting  Mrs.  Wititterly's  complaiDt,  as 
described  by  Sir  Tumley  Snoffim^r  recalling 
the  praises  of  that  "  gushing  thing,"  Miss  Mercy 
Pecksnifl^,  now  become  classical  Cockney. 

We  must  hold  the  critical  and  fastidious  editor 
to  the  principles  announced  in  his  preface  for  jei 
a  moment  longer.  So  national  as  he  coDceires 
himself  to  be — so  precise  in  his  reqnisitioD»-M 
superior  to  any  trafficking  in  hedge-imageries  or 
street  minstrelsies — what  has  he  to  do  with  soeii 
personages  as  "  Katey  of  the  Court  of  Caliiia»,** 
whose 

"  Goodness  extends  through  the  whole  oftheamntj^r 

what,  with  such  ragged  and  tattered  heroine  of 
melodrama  as  "  Mary-le-More  I"  It  seems  to  as. 
that  there  hardly  exists  a  more  precioos  speomea 
of  namby-pamby  and  false  sentiment  than  tbii 
song  contains — no,  not  even  in  that  sickBeat  of 
ladies*-maids'  ditties,  "  Jessie,  the  flower  of 
Dumblane."  We  put  it  to  the  impartial,  whether 
the  woe-begone  nymph,  as  here  pictured,  has  the 
smallest  right  to  toss  her  head  '*  at  any  Sheelah, 
or  Norah,  or  other  dear  Irish  maid  wfaatsoerer, 
immortalized  by  the  ballad-singers  of  Cork,"  le 
aristocratically  repudiated  in  the  preface  :^- 

**  As  I  strayed  o'er  the  common  on  Cork's  nggeJ 
border. 
While  the  dew-drops  of  morn  the  sweet  piia- 
rose  arrayed, 
I  saw  a  poor  maiden,  whose  mental  disorfer 
Her  quick-glancing  eye  and  wild  tspsel  ht> 
trayed. 
On  the  sward  she  recUned,  hy  Uw  gmi  ftB 
Bunonnded ; 
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At  her  side  speckled  daisies  and  wild  flowers 

abounded  ; 
To  its  utmost  recesses   her  heart  had  been 

woanded  ; 
Her  sighs  were  increasing — *t  was  Mary-le- 

More." 

What  Drury-lane,  (we  beg  our  neighbor's  par- 
don)— what  Crow-street  scene  painting  is  this  !•— 
Daisies  among  fern !  Poor  Miss  Landon's  blunder, 
made  in  her  earlier  days,  when  she  knew  but  Lou- 
don—-and  sung  of 

"  The  app]e-bIo8som*s  shower  of  pear], 
The  pear-tree  *s  rosier  hue !  " 

was  not  so  annatnral.  But  let  us  be  more  just,  if 
not  mure  generous,  than  the  writer  of  the  preface 
to  the  '*  Ballad  Poetry."  The  ntter  fustian  of  the 
above,  and  of  other  specimens  he  has  seen  it  good 
to  include,  is  of  no  country  : — neither  Hibernian, 
nor  Scottish,  nor  British.  It  may  be  the  resort  of 
the  common-place,  when  they  would  be  pathetic, 
or  picturesque; — and  it  may  be  also  the  natural 
expression  of  those  who  have  strong  poetical 
instincts,  hut,  as  yet,  no  individual  expressive 
power.  To  the  former  class  belongs  a  long  line 
of  *'  shams,"  as  Mr.  Carlyle  might  call  them,  at 
the  tail  whereof  marches  Mr.  Poet  Bunn,  crowned 
with  one  of  the  cast-off  wreaths  of  his  own  stage ; 
— to  the  latter,  almost  every  lisping  poet,  who  has 
ever,  when  arrived  at  mature  speech,  bew^itched 
the  world  with  some  strong  sjid  peculiar  spell. 
The  "  Hours  of  Idleness,"  and  the  mistake  they 
occasioned  to  the  **  Edinbui^h  Review,"  (mistake 
only,  inasmuch  as  criticism  ran  into  prophecy,) 
will  occur  to  every  one  as  a  proof  in  point ;  but  we 
cannot  resist  another  less  familiar,  and  even  more 
emphatic, — a  verse  curiously  akin  in  quality  and 
quantity  to  the  ditty  which  has  tempted  ns  into 
this  digression : — 

"Ah!   faint  are  her  limbs,  and  her  footstep  is 
weary, 
Tet  far  must  the  desolate  wanderer  roam ; 
Though  the  tempest  is  steru,  and  the  mountain  is 
dreary, 
She  must  quit  at  deep  midnight  her  pitiless 
home. 
I  see  her  swift  foot  dash  the  dew  from  the  whor- 
tle. 
As  she  rapidly  hastes  to  the  green  grove  of  myr- 
tle, 
And  I  hear,  as  she  wraps  round  her  figure  the 
kirtle, 
"  Stay  thy  boat  on  the  lake,— dearest  Henry,  I 
come!'" 

We  may  venture  to  assert,  that  not  one  guesser  in 
a  hundred  would  imagine  this  verse  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  fountain  that  aderwards  run 
with  the  rich  wine  of  the  "  Adonais,"  and  the 
"  Ode  to  the  Skylark."  Yet  it  is  so.  The  song 
is  Shelley's,  from  one  of  the  two  novels  he  pro- 
duced in  his  boyhood. 

But  enough  of  the  faults  of  this  collection  of 
Ballad  Poetry;  they  would  not,  indeed,  have 
claimed  mention,  but  for  the  unwisely  boastful  tone 
of  the  preface,  in  which  more  than  an  echo  of  the 
old  cry,  *'  Who  dare  meddle  with  me?"  is  to  be 
heard,  calling  for  the  appearance  and  interference 
of  the  police.  It  is  far  pteasanter  to  us  to  dwell  on 
its  beauties  with  hearty  good  will — to  call  English 
attention  to  the  racy  or  pathetic  specimens  trans- 
lated from  the  Irish  by  that  skilful  translator,  Mr. 


Mangan.  "  The  Woman  with  Three  Cows,"  for 
her  pride  in  the  same,  rebuked  by  the  plain  speak- 
ing neighbor ;  *'  The  Lament  of  the  Tironian  and 
Tirconellian  Princes  buried  at  Rome,"  (though 
disfigured  by  some  neologisms — **mi{5^tt/ thought" 
-^^^ greatens  and  adorns"  among  the  number) 
have  the  attracUveness  of  genuine  relics  of  national 
poetry  and  tradition,  well  worthy  of  being  em- 
balmed for  our  children's  children.  But  what  does 
''The  Lamentation,"  imitated  from  Goethe  (!), 
do  in  a  collection  where  there  was  no  room 
for  Campbeirs  "  Exile  of  Erin  t  "—Next  in  value 
to  Mr.  Mangan 's,  come  Mr.  Callanan's  transla- 
tions ;  also  *'  The  Fair  Hills  of  Ireland,"  and 
"  O'Byme's  Bard,"  versionized  from  the  old  lan- 
guage, by  Mr.  Ferguson.  The  last  mentioned 
gentleman,  however,  moves  in  fetters  when  he 
ceases  to  be  original.  Among  less  voluminous 
Irishmen  who  have  written  poems,  he  seems  to  us 
foremost.  Compared  with  him.  Griffin  rises  inXa 
the  sentimental  common-place,  Banim  is  tough 
and  unfinished  ;  Crofton  Croker  strikes*  us  as  an 
imitator  of  Scott;  and  Anster  and  Walsh  as  also 
players  in  the  style  of  other  minstrels — though,  in 
detecting  a  copy,  we  may  not  always  be  able  t» 
point  out,  at  a  moment's  notice,  the  original. 
Now,  Mr.  Ferguson's  **  Forging  of  the  Anchor," 
though  in  subject  and  in  metre  strangely  coincident 
with  Mr.  Dibdin's  ditty  of  ''  The  Anchorsmiths," 
and  his  '*  Forester's  Complaint,"  and  his  ballad 
of*  Willy  Gilliland,"— all  as  different  as  though  ^ 
they  were  the,  work  of  different  hands — has  a 
power,  a  grace,  and  a  clearness,  which  place 
the  author  high  in  our  esteem,  especially  in 
these  dajTS  when  directness  of  manner  seems  in 
some  danger  of  being  lost  in  the  quest  of  original 
thought,  and  subsidiary,  mystical  meaning.  As  a  , 
specimen  of  Irish  art,  the  following  ballad,  less 
known  than  two  among  the  three  poems  cited, 
has  too  much  music  and  fancy — too  much,  in  short, 
of  the  legend,  to  be  passed  over  ;"  our  casting  rea- 
son for  selecting  it  as  the  one  extract  from  this 
volume,  being  the  one  which  may  make  its  beau- 
ties overlooked  at  home — namely,  that  it  is  not 
political :  — 

«*  The  Fairy  Thorn."— (iln  Ulster  Ballad.) 

'*  Get  up,  our  Ann^  dear,  from  the  weary  spin- 
ning wheel. 
For  your  father 's  on  the  hill,  and  your  mother 
is  asleep : 
Come  up  above  the  crags,  and  we  '11  dance  a  high- 
land reel 
Around  the  fairy  thorn  on  the  steep." 

At  Anna  Grace's  door  'twas  thus  the  maidens 
cried, — 
Three  merry  maidens  fair,   in  kirtles  of  the 
green  ; 
And  Anna  laid  the  rock  and  the  weary  whicl 
aside. 
The  fairest  of  the  four,  I  ween. 

They  're  glancing  through  the  glimmer  of  the  qi  jet 
eve, 
Away  in  milky  wavings  of  neck  and  ankle  bare  ; 
The  heavy-sliding  stream  in  its  sleepy  song  they 
leave,  / 

And  the  cra^  in  the  ghostly  air. 

And  linking  hand  in  hand,  and  singing  as  they  go,  * 
The  maids  along  the  hill-side  have  la'en  their 
fearless  way. 
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Tin  they  come  to  where  the  rowan  trees  in  lonely 
beauty  frrow, 
Beside  the  fairy  hawthorn  grey. 

The  hawthorn  stands  l^etween  the  ashes  tall  and 
slim, 
Like  matron  with  twin  grand-daughters  at  her 
knee ; 
The  rowan  berries  cluster  o'er  her  low  head  grey 
and  dim, 
In  ruddy  kisses  sweet  to  see. 

The  merry  maidens  four  have  ranged  them  in  a 
row, 
Between  each  lovely  couple  a  stately  rowan 
stem  ; 
And  away  in  mazes  wavy,  like  skimming  birds 
they  go,— 
O  never  carolled  birds  like  them ! 

But  solemn  is  the  silence  of  the  silvery  haze, 
That  drinks  away  their  voices  in  echoless  re- 
pose ; 
And  dreamily  the  evening  has  stilled  the  haunted 
braes, 
And  dreamier  the  gloaming  grows. 

And  sinking  one  by  one,  like  lark  notes  from  the 
sky, 
When  the  falcon's  shadow  saileth  across  the 
open  shaw. 
Are  hushed  the  maidens'  voices,  as  cowering  down 
they  lie, 
In  the  flutter  of  their  sudden  awe. 

For,  from  the  air  above,  and  the  grassy  ground 
beneath. 
And  from  the  mountain  ashes  and  the  old  white- 
thorn between, 
A  power  of  faint  enchantment  doth  through  their 
beings  breathe. 
And  they  sink  down  together  on  the  green. 

They  sink  together  silent,   and  stealing  side  by 
side. 
They  fling  their  lovely  arms  on  their  drooping 
necks  so  fair ; 
Then  vainly  strive  again  their  naked  arms  to  hide. 
For  their  shrinking  necks  again  are  bare. 

Thus  clasped  and  prostrate  all,  with  their  heads 
together  bowed, 
Soft  o'er  their  bosoms'  beating — ^the  only  hu- 
man sound' — 
They  hear  the  silky  footsteps  of  the  sileut  fairy 
crowd, 
Like  a  river  in  the  air,  gliding  round. 

Nor  scream  can  any  raise,  nor  prayer  can  any  say  ; 
But  wild,  wild,  the  terror  of  the  speechless 
three, — 
For  they  feel  fair  Anna  Grace  drawn  silently  away. 
By  whom  they  dare  not  look  to  see. 

They  feel  their  tresses  twine  with  her  parting  locks 
of  gold, 
And  the  curls  elastic  falling,  as  her  head  with^ 
draws : 
They  feel  her  sliding  arms  from  their  tranced  arms 
unfold  ; 
But  they  dare  not  look  to  see  the  cause. 

For  heavy  on  their  senses  the  faint  enchantment 
lies, 
Through  all  that  night  of  anguish  and  perilous 


And  neither  fear  nor  wonder  can  ope  their  qmfer> 
itif  eyes, 
Or  their  limbs  from  the  cold  ground  laL 


Till  out  of  Night  the  Earth  has  rolled  her  dewy 
side. 
With  every  haunted  mountain  and  stieaming 
vale  below  ; 
When,  as  the  mist  dissolves  in  the  yellow  mon- 
ing  tide. 
The  maidens'  trance  dissolveth  so. 


Then  fly  the  ghastly  three  as  swiftly  as  tbey 
And  tell  their  tale  of  sorrow  to  anxioas  friends 
in  vain ; 
They  pined  away  and  died  within  the  year  and 
day. 
And  ne'er  was  Anna  Graee  seen  again/* 
(BaUad  Poetry,  ^^,  147—150.) 

In  the  above,  though  the  reader  will  faaidl  j  laJ 
to  observe  characteristics  which  our  editor  eon- 
fines  to  **  early  Anglo-Irish  Poetry  '*  (Me  his  Dot« 
to  "The  Blackbird,"  p.  139),  to  wit,  •'broken 
metaphors,  and  a  hazy  indistinctness  of  conceptioo 
and  expression" — there  is  yet  more  of  the  sjjrii 
of  the  fantastic  airs  of  old  Ireland — such  as  *'  The 
Twisting  of  the  Rope,"  or  "  John  Heir  of  the 
Glcn."  Like  some  genuine  fragment  from  the 
"  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  or  such  asM. 
Villemarqu^  or  M.  Souvestre  has  gathered  in  Brit- 
tany ;  or  like  some  genuine  modem  utterance  of  the 
ballad  spirit  by  Scott,  or  Schiller,  or  Uh!aod«  this 
**  Fairy  Thorn  "  suggests  its  own  music.  There 
is  a  wild  flow  in  the  verse,  wliich  carries  off  its  im- 
perfections, and  renders  us  deaf  to  some  words  ilV- 
selected,  because  borrowed  from  other  natioaal 
literatures.  All  who  love  poetry  better  than  thrir 
own  school  or  coterie  will  join  with  us,  we  think. 
in  desiring  to  make  a  closer  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Ferguson. 

There  are  two  more  names  in  this  collection  of 
Ballad  Poetry  claiming  honorable  specification — 
those  of  the  gentleman  who  si?ns  himself.  Father 
Prout,  and  of  that  best  of  Irish  story- reciters,  and 
by  no  means  worst  among  our  miniature-paioten. 
Mr.  Lover.  The  chariness  or  indolence  of  the 
former  in  imaginative  composition  is,  in  its  way. 
nearly  as  vexatious  as  the  obstinate  silence  of  Ros- 
sini. His  perfect  knowledge,  not  only  of  the 
meaning,  but  of  the  tournure  of  some  half-a-dosea 
languages,  dead  and  living,  has  given  him  a  mas- 
tery over  matter  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  a  soni^- 
writer  ;  while  his  quaint  disposition  to  banter,  and 
his  luxuriant  Irish  imagination,  form,  compounded, 
precisely  that  happy  ease — not  to  say  impodeoee— 
which  carry  away  an  audience  with  the  charm  ef  as 
improvisation,  and  the  conviction  of  an  imytomytm 
fait  &  loisir.  Whispers  are  abroad,  that  he  is  hosv 
on  some  work  as  wide  as  an  Kncyclopatdia,  and  if 
deep  (good  angels  protect  us !)  as  a  class-book  of 
Loyola's.  Be  they  ever  so  true— or  be  they  mere- 
ly Irish  echoes  of  the  father's  laorhter  in  h* 
sleeve  at  a  public  made  impatient  by  his  silenre,— 
we  cannot  consent  to  be  deprived  of  a  genius  so 
thoroughly  oriirinal  and  genial  as  his  songs  sn4 
versions  display,  without  vexation  and  remon- 
strance. His  *'  Bells  of  Shandon"  is  worth  sov 
dozen  of  the  songs  in  this  collection  of  Ballad  Poe- 
try, after  we  have  withdrawn  Mr.  Fergoeon's  c 
tnbutions,  those  of  Moore^  and  the  **  MoUy  < 
rew,'Vof  Mr.  Lover, 

The  last-named  gentleman  is,  l^ppily  te  te 
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langhter-loving  world,  neither  chary  nor  indolent. 
We  do  not  mean  in  our  congratulation  to  include  his 
recent  nationa]  tales,  for  they  are  too  dull  and  vul- 
gar to  be  in  any  way  acceptable ;  heavy  mistakes, 
with  regard  to  which,  we  imagine,  author  and  pub- 
lisher are  by  this  time  agreed.  But  as  Mr.  Lover*s 
social  reputation  has  been  in  some  sort  made  pub- 
lic, we  may  allude  without  oflfence  to  his  narrated 
pleasantries,  as  among  the  most  provocative  things 
of  their  kind.  So  also,  his  songs — when  he  can 
prevail  upon  himself  to  forget  that  there  has  been 
such  a  man  as  Moore — have  a  charm  and  a  char- 
acter entirely  their  own ; — an  artless  grace,  an 
easy  slyness,  a  tone  of  feeling  sincere,  but  never 
intolerably  poignant,  which  give  them  a  high  place 
among  Irish  lyrics.  He  can  play  with,  and  upon, 
words,  pleasantly  ; — has  a  tuneful  ear  for  a  bur- 
den, and  a  neat-handed ness,  which  makes  thread- 
bare thoughts  seem  nearly  as  fresh  as  new.  It  is 
needless  to  quote  any  of  his  songs  to  substantiate 
this  judgment ;  so  wide  was  their  circulation,  even 
before  their  author  began  himself  to  say  and  to 
sing  them,  for  the  edification  of  more  than  his 
friends.  Whatever  be  Mr.  Lover's  luck  in  the 
future,  he  has  no  occasion  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
his  present  popularity. 

So  much  for  the  younger  poets  of  Ireland  ! 
since,  as  mere  literary  reviewers,  we  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  their  political  tendencies.  It 
would  be  a  gracious  and  welcome  task — were  even 
OUT  friendliness  ior  them  as  earnest  thinkers  and 
rude  speakers,  tenfold  greater  than  it  is,  to  turn 
from  them  to  the  great  Irish  melodist,  whom  they 
have  succeeded — not  superseded.  Which  of  the 
whole  company  will  so  possess  himself  of  the  ear 
of  his  own  country — to  say  nothing  of  England, 
the  world,  and  **  Europe  beside" — that  some  forty 
years  hence  (the  first  Irish  melodies  are  dated 
1807)  his  collected  lyrics  will  be  called  for  again 
and  again-^will  be  bidden  to  go  forth  in  such  a 
costly  and  luxurious  array,  as  has  been  here  em- 
ployed to  accompany, rather  than  adorn,  the  songs 
of  Mtiorel  If,  to  produce  what  shall  survive  the 
shifiings  of  fashion,  and  the  shocks  of  political 
change — ^something  which  shall  apply  to  the  day, 
while  it  speaks  of  yesterday — be  to  deserve  well 
of  one's  country;  which  among  the  rash  and  hasty 
spirits  with  whom  we  have  been  dealing  can  hope 
to  wear  Moore's  mantle  ?  One  single  line  of  his 
has  become  their  rallying  word  :  one  simple  song 
of  his  has  shown  a  power  to  pierce  deeper,  and 
last  longer,  than  the  whole  squadron  of  effusions 
just  dismissed.  Yet  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  ac- 
cuse the  writer  of  want  of  heart,  want  of  nature, 
want  of  the  highest  poetical  qualities — and  we 
know  not  what  besides.  Nor,  to  be  honest,  do  we 
think  Fashion  in  this  so  wholly  parts  company 
from  Reason  as  in  other  of  her  vagaries.  What, 
then — if  we  admit  the  last  suspicion— can  it  be 
which  has  kept  these  same  melodies  bo  long  alive, 
hut  their  irreproachable  finish?  It  is  a  fine  lesson 
fur  ihe/a-presio  gentry  of  these  days,  to  see  how, 
in  their  most  eager  strivings  and  aspirings,  they 
are  distanced  by  one  whose  sincerity  they  dare  not 
impugn  only  because  they  are  silenced  by  his  •ex- 
quisite art ! 

We  have  often  pondered,  during  these  later 
years — when  so  many  small  reputations  have  been 
running  about  the  world  proclaiming  themselves 
mighty,  though  the  sound  of  their  progress  has  in 
reality  been  but  that  of  the  tin-kettle  tied  to  their 
tails-— on  the  injustice  done  to  certain  great  men 
of  the  last  half  century.    How  unfairly,  for  in- 
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stance,  is  Crabbe  neglected!  How  grndgingly 
(since  his  vitality  wiTl,  somehow  or  other,  keep 
him  in  sight)  is  Moore  praised !  The  English 
ought  surely  to  have  got  beyond  such  capricious 
exclusiveness.  Though  Fra  Beato  and  Lionardo 
da  Vinci  lived,  Watteau  is  nevertheless  an  artist. 
Though  the  Greeks  built  their  temples,  and  the 
Romans  their  amphitheatres,  the  rococo  style — like 
Hoyden  in  the  play — has  still  "  its  charms."  Are 
Mirabel  and  Mr*.  Candour  to  be  forgotten,  because 
.our  age  has  produced  that  impersonation  of  self- 
sacrifice  in  lon^  and  of  poetized  ill-humor  in  Ago- 
lanti  /  Is  the  silly  strife  between  Classicism  and 
Romanticism  to  pass  from  France  to  England  ? 
Have  not  Byron's  **  Vision  of  Judgment,"  and 
Southey's  epithet  of  **  the  Satanic  School,"  been 
enough  for  those  who  rejoice  in  such  controver- 
sies? Let  us,  who  cannot  be  supposed  for  an  in- 
stant indififerent  to  our  contemporaries,  do  our  poor 
best  to  recommend  a  fairer  example. 

Perhaps  the  whole  annals  of  modern  poetry — 
for  the  Shade  of  Horace  reminds  us  that  we  shall 
do  well  to  trace  a  limit — do  not  ofiTer  such  a  speci- 
men of  the  scholar,  the  man  of  imagination,  the 
man  of  wit,  and  the  man  of  the  world  combined, 
as  Thomas  Moore.  Look  at  his  metaphors !  From 
what  distant  and  little-visited  sources  they  are 
brought;  yet  how  he  goes  glittering  on  with  them» 
verse  after  verse,  melody  after  melody,  with  the 
confidence  of  boundless  riches,  and  not  the  anxiety 
to  seem  fine  and  liberal  of  him  who  has  only  one 
diamond,  or  one  purse  of  sequins !  Observe  how 
his  similes  and  allusions — whether  derived  from 
the  saintly  tomes  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  or 
culled  in  the  rose-gardon  of  the  east, 

"  Where  the  nightingale  sings  round  it  all  the  day 
long," 

or  **  cribbed,"  as  Lord  Byron  comically  phrased 
it,  from  Wieland,  or  alembicated  from  some  of  our 
own  old  concetiisti — have  now  become  by-words, 
owing  to  the  exquisite  neatness  and  proportion 
with  which  they  are  set !  His  fine  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  preserves  him  alike  from  bathos  and 
from  bungling.  He  knows  that  whether  the  lyrist 
intends  t<j  inspirit  a  great  nation — which  he  has 
done — or  to  charm  **  the  lazier  ear"  of  the  grand- 
ees of  the  earth,  from  England  to  Ispahan — he 
must,  above  all  things,  be  intelligible.  But  that 
the  difficulties  of  thus  exercising  his  craft,  without 
sacrificing  some  of  'the  poet's  dearest  gifts,  are 
great,  any  one  may  prove  for  himself,  by  trying  to 
tell  again,  in  the  compass  of  the  same  number  of 
verses,  (and  with  reference  to  musical  purposes,) 
the  story  of  the  churlish  St.  Kevin,  or  of  St.  Se- 
nanus  and  the  Lady,  or  of  the  damsel  with    ' 

**  The  sparkling  gems  and  the  snow-white  wand," 

or  the  bequests  of  "The  Legacy."  In  none  of 
these  songs  is  there  a  single  line  or  word  chargea- 
ble with  tliinness  or  crudity,  or  the  sliglitest  eva- 
sion for  the  sake  of  rhyme  or  metre.  There  may 
be — there  is — a  higher  order  of  versification  than 
theirs.  When  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  complained 
against  '*  Muir's  verses"  as  being  **  owre  sweet," 
he  was  truer  to  Art  than  he  meant  to  be,  whose 
only  thought  was  himself— since  all  music  gains  in 
variety  from  the  admixture  of  liberties  and  dis- 
cords, thrown  in  by  a  master's  hand,  and  tempered 
by  a  master's  science.  But  within  the  circle 
where  he  professes  to  move,  the  author  of  '*  The 
Harp  that  once  through  Tara's  halls"  is  not  far 
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from  perfection.  There  may  be  reasons  for  a  cer- 
tain want  of  disinvoUura^  even  when  the  singer  is 
in  the  highest  spirit,  for  his  almost  Grandisonian 
attention  to  trifles,  even  when  the  eye  is  brimming 
over  with  tears.  Let  us  indicate  one.  For  a  man 
holding  Mr.  Moore's  opinions  to  keep  himself  erect 
or  independent — nay,  on  his  feet  at  all — at  the 
time  when  Mr.  Moore  began  to  write,  was  no  easy 
feat ;  and  he,  it  will  be  recollected,  chose  to  win 
the  triumphs  of  aristocratic  applause,  and  of  popu- 
lar sympathy.  In  the  day  when  his  style  was 
formed,  despite  the  brilliancy  thrown  round  it  by 
the  coterie  of  Carlton- House,  liberalism  was  voted 
•*  low"  by  the  great  body  of  readers.  "  The  Ja- 
cobin" must  be  either  a  rake,  or  a  ruffian,  or  an 
infidel.  Had  even  Mr.  Moore's  artistic  diligence 
and  sense  of  propriety  permitted  it,  the  position  he 
occupied  in  two  worlds,  without  the  slightest 
fawning  upon  either,  forbade  his  nodding  over  the 
lyre.  His  very  friends  and  co-mates  of  the  "  Ed- 
inburgh Review"  criticised  poetry,  by  being  caus- 
tic on  feminine  rhymes,  and  intolerant  of  every 
flight  tending  towards  the  mystical  or  transcenden- 
tal. The  lyrist's  artificial  finish,  then,  though, 
possibly,  an  affair  of  choice  no  less  than  that  of 
temperament,  may  also  have  been  in  part  a  matter 
of  policy  and  circumstance.  Since  his  days,  we 
have  won  depth  and  fre^om — the  privilege  of  be- 
ing rated  by  our  thoughts,  rather  than  oirr  modes 
of  expression  and  attire;  but  have  we  not  lost 
something  of  order,  harmony,  completeness,  and 
with  it  something  of  our  hold  upon  the  future,  if 
not  the  present? 

One  consequence,  however,  of  Moore's  univer- 
sal acceptance,  and  of  ^he  care  which  must  be  felt 
as  a  rebuke  by  the  **  rough  and  ready"  songsters 
of  our  day,  is  too  odd  to  be  passed  over.  Criti- 
cism, which,  like  dress,  has  its  centuries  of  tight- 
lacing,  and  its  periods  of  robes  floating  or  sculp- 
tural— its  humors  for  patch  and  powder — even, 
too,  its  **  toilette  of  devotion,")  to  adopt  a  French 
phrase,)  seems  to  us  to^  have  entertained  no 
stranger  fancy,  than  a  recent  one,  of  declaring  that 
Mr.  Moore  is  no  proper  Irishman — that  his  genius 
ma^  be  French,  Eastern,  Della-Cruscan,  May- 
YaiT-ish,  as  the  world  shall  please,  but  is  not  na- 
tional. Some  build  their  objection  on  his  absti- 
.nence  from  the  popular  words  and  phrases,  the 
*•  tfroon"-5  and  **  £iwcA"-5,  which  have  been  so  re- 
morselessly put  upon  duty  by  the  herd  of  seqond- 
rate  novelists,  who  have  few  materials  besides 
those  of  the  hedge-dictionary.  As  if  to  be  of  Lon- 
don it  is  needful  to  speak  Sam  Welier's  dialect ! — 
as  if,  to  prove  his  Parisian  origin,  a  writer  must 
needs  borrow  the  bagman's  artifice  of  shotting  his 
talk  with 

'*Venlre-SaiTU'Gris!''  ''Parbku."'  and  ''Sacre!'' 

like  the  silly  Duke  Hercules  of  Ferrara,  in  the 
comedy,  when  he  was  smitten  with  the  desire  of 
aping  Louis  Quatorze.  We  have  already  pointed 
to  the  fdlly  of  this  objection  made  in  the  preface  to 
"  the  Ballad  Poetry."  In  the  specimen  from  that 
book  just  given,  by  one  of  the  most  approved  mod- 
ern lyrists,  (a  true  Irish  ballad  !)  are  to  be  found 
words  of  all  countries  and  periods — ^yet  no  such 
complaint  is  offered  against  "the  braes,"  "the 
shaw,"  "  the  rowan,"  and  the  other  Scotticisms  of 
Mr.  Ferguson !  Let  ns  English,  then,  whose  duty 
it  is — and  whose  pride  it  should  be — ^to  see  "  jus- 
tice done  to  Ireland,"  protest  against  this  depre- 
ciating tone.  If  Moore  be  not  Irish  in  the  poig- 
nancy of  his  wit**Irish  in  his  power  of  alternating 


between  the  sarcastic  and  the  sonowfo]— Iiuib  in 
the  musical  flow  of  his  measures,  (a  qoaliiy  dis- 
tinguishing the  tunes  of  his  land  from  thoae  of 
Scotland,  which  are  generieally  more  broken ;  nad 
from  those  of  Wales,  which  are  more  moDotonooi 
in  their  regularity,) — ^Irish  in  his  affections  wad 
aims,  even  when  he  sings  the  strug?]es  for  free- 
dom of  a  Gheber — Irish  in  his  prodigality — ^Iiwb 
in  his  religion — then  Dublin  is  "all  one"  with 
Birmingham  ;  Castle  Blarney  but  a  poorer  sort  of 
Chats  worth  ;  and  Sir  Joshua's  portrait  of  Um 
Nelly  O'Brien,  with  her  Kate  Kearney  eyes  and 
her  briar  rose-cheek,  a  miscalled  likeness  of  ikat 
paragon  of  propriety,  the  incoropniable  Hamei 
byron ! 

Yet  that  one  characteristic  of  Mr.  Moore  nwe 
be  dwelt  upon,  as  having  determined  the  form  of 
his  inspirations,  and  never  being  oat  of  the  airht 
of  tiiose  who  look  beneath  the  surface,  even  in  his 
prose  writings.  This  is  his  technically  strong 
musical  bias.  "  It  was,  indeed,"  he  aasores  a 
in  his  preface  to  the  new  and  superb  edition  of  ha 
Melodies,  "  my  strong  desire  to  convey  in  words 
some  of  those  feelings  and  fancies  which  nnsie 
seemed  to  me  to  utter,  that  first  led  me  to  mi  tempi 
poetry."  Every  line  of  Mr.  Moore's  writings  it  a 
warrant  that  the  above  are  not  mere  wonls  of 
course.  There  seems  to  us,  indeed,  in  bis  vene 
a  perpetual  strife  whether  thought  or  sonod  shall 
gain  the  ascendency.  Save  when  the  tndtgnaiioo 
of  the  satirist  transports  him  beyond  every  idea  sf 
giving  pleasure,  he  rarely  surrenders  himself  en- 
tirely to  any  strain  of  feeling,  or  contemplation,  or 
pasbion,  without  adapting  the  same  to  mnsie,  sod 
thus,  sometimes,  depriving  the  ootboTst  of  a  p«rt 
of  its  vigor :  since  that  which  is  lent  to  the  nngrr 
must  be  taken  away  from  the  poet.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  often  discerned,  that  when  he  has 
merely  sat  down  to  fit  sentiment  in  syllables  to  the 
tune  elect,  the  throng  of  fancies  gay  and  gracioas 
has  been  irresistible,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  first 
thought  somewhat  overlaid  by  the  erowd  of  see^ 
ondary  images.  This  is  especially  evident,  we 
think,  in  the  later  numbers  of  the  Irish  Melodies. 
What  poems  within  one  poem  are  contained  in  the 
following !  What  listener  could  keep  paee  with 
the  dreamer's  flight  past  one  vista  of  beauty  after 
another,  if  his  ear  the  white  were  to  uke  the 
slightest  cognizance  of  the  tune  ?  By  good  cbaoet. 
or  good  choice,  the  air  "  Cummilum"  is  siBple^ 
almost  to  insipidity. 

'*  Fairest !  put  on  awhile 

The  pinions  of  light  1  bring  thee ; 
And  o'er  thy  evergreen  isle, 

In  fancy  let  roe  wing  thee. 
Never  did  Ariel's  plume, 

At  golden  sunset,  hover 
O'er  such  scenes  of  bloom 

As  I  shall  waft  thee  over. 

Fields  where  the  spring  delays 

And  fearlessly  meets  the  ardor 
Of  the  summer's  warm  gaze, 

With  but  her  tears  to  guard  her, 
Rocks  through  myrtle  boughs, 

In  grace  majestic  frowning — 
Like  some  warrior's  brows 

That  Love  hath  just  been  crowning. 

Islets  so  freshly  fair 

That  never  hath  bird  oome  nigh 
But  from  his  course  through  sir, 

Hath  been  won  downward  by 
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Typ«8,  sn^eet  mud,  of  thee, 

Whose  looks,  whose  blush  ioTiting, 

Never  did  Love  yet  see 
From  heaveir,  withont  alighting. 

lakes  where  the  pearl  lies  hid, 

And  caves  where  the  diamond's  sleeping, 
Bright  as  the  gems  that  lid 

Of  ihine  lets  fall  in  weeping. 
Glens,  where  Ocean  comes, 

To  'scape  the  wild  wind's  rancor ; 
And  harbors,  worthiest  homes 

Where  Freedom's  sail  could  anchor. 

Then  if,  while  scenes  so  grand, 

So  beautiful,  shine  before  thee, 
Pride  for  thine  own  dear  land, 

Should  happily  be  stealing  o'er  thee ; 
0 !  let  grief  come  first 

O'er  pride  itself  victorious — 
To  think  how  man  hath  curst 

What  Heaven  hath  made  so  glorious !  " 

Whether  or  not  the  above  be  thoui^ht  too  arbitrary 
in  chime  for  a  mere  poem,  we  will  unhesitatingly 
assert  that  it  contains  too  great  an  affluence  of 
imagery  for  a  mere  song— of  imagery  such  as 
leads  the  thinker's  mind  away  from  the  music. 
Nor  is  it  the  solitary  example.  We  may  add— * 
unable  to  pursue  the  subje^st  further — that  it  is  a 
like  division  of  the  author's  heart  which  has,  in 
some  measure,  lowered  the  tone  of  his  more  ambi- 
tious and  extended  efibrts.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
without  accomplishment  as  a  musician,  but  he 
nnderstood  better  how  much  minstrelsy  might 
accompany  the  poet  without  fettering  him,  in  his 
«  Lay,"  than  did  Moore  in  his  <<  Lalla  Roohk." 
So  also  did  Byron  in  his  *<  Manfred."  Though 
the  difference  lies,  of  course,  partly  in  the  quality 
and  aim  of  the  poet's  imaginings,  it  is  also  more 
largely  an  affair  of  mechanism  than  the  world  is, 
generally,  aware. 

We  might  consider  Moore  as  a  love-poet,  were 
the  times  adapted  for  such  toyings,  or  our  own 
disposable  space  Jess  nearly  exhausted.  The 
Minnesingers  are  not  a  company  to  be  entertained 
In  a  corner,  or  dismissed  in  a  paragraph.  Shak»- 
peare,  Surrey,  Sidney,  Ben  Jonson,  Carew,  Her- 
rick.  Waller,  Cowley,  and  a  brilliant  host  beside, 
.  most  needs  be  glanced  at ;  and  their  modes  of  suit 
and  service  reconciled  with  the  manners  of  their 
time,  ere  we  could  properly  adjudge  what  manner 
of  crown  should  be  worn  by  the  singer  of  *'  Nora 
Creina"  and  "The  Young  May  Moon,"  in  the 
Court  of  Love.  Nor  might  we  pass  over  the 
names  of  Boms,  and  Byron,  and  Shelley — nor 
Coleridge's  "Genevieve,"  nor  Tennyson's  deli- 
cious ** Talking  Oak,"  nor  Browning's  "Garden 
Fancies;" — ^least  of  all,  the  poetry  of  Miss  Iao- 
dnn,  perhaps  Moore's  one  distinctly  referable 
scholar.  And  we  should,  moreover,  have  to  dis- 
tinguish Love  under  the  Rose,  under  the  Thistle, 
and  under  the  Shamrock,  showing  what  were  the 
colors,  what  the  humors  of  the  urchin,  when  the 
Gretna  border  was  passed,  or  the  Irish  Channel. 
Let  us  reserve  the  "  too  bewitching  theme"  (as 
the  Delia  Cruscans  would  have  called  it)  for  a 
more  propitious  season — who  knows  ? — the  month 
of  April,  when  even  Reviews  ought  to  give  them- 
selves up  to  fooling — since  this  new  edition  of  the 
Melr)dies  gives  us  a  subject  yet  to  speak  of,  less 
multifurm,  less  hackneyed,  and  more  germane  to 
the  purpose  of  our  article. 

We  allude  to  the  illustrations  of  this  superb 


volume.  They  furnish,  indeed,  as  rich  a  treat  for 
a  discoune  on  art  from  Ireland  as  could  be  con- 
ceived. No  other  country  under  the  sun  could 
have  given  birth  to  Mr.  Maclise.  His  excellences 
and  his  defects— nay,  more,  the  peculiar  form  of 
their  combination  are,  to  our  apprehension,  as 
clearly  products  of  the  sister-isle  as  one  of  Caro- 
lan's  PlanxtieSf  or  the  Sir  Kilts  and  the  Sir  Condya 
described  so  admirably  by  Miss  Edgeworth.  He 
has  that  courage  which  no  subject  can  daant, 
withont  exactly  that  patience  which  justifies  au- 
dacity. Michael  Angelo,  too,  loved  what  was 
extreme— let  us  even  say  forced — ^in  attitude  and 
conception  ;  bnt  then,  the  severe  technical  studies 
of  a  life  which  was  one  long  study,  gave  his  hand 
ML  unhesitating  certainty ;  and  the  nobility  of  his 
spirit,  though  it  couid  not  exempt  him  from  singu- 
larities, never  permitted  him  to  fall  into  what  was 
farcical  or  mean.  Again,  Mr.  Maclise  has  the 
prodigality  of  an  eastern  prince  in  hb  fancies ;  no 
modern  lavishes  such  wealth  of  details  and  acces- 
sories on  his  canvass.'  Who  has  forgotten  the 
assemblage  of  every  object  that  is  luxurious, 
pleasurable,  or  beautiful,  round  his  "Sleeping 
Beauty?" — the  marvellous  collection  of  symbols, 
descriptive  or  decorative,  in  the  alleg^orical  device 
of  "  Chivalry,"  exhibited  last  Midsummer  at 
Westminster  Halll  But,  if  his  prodigality  is 
unfailing,  his  taste  sometimes  seems  capriciously 
to  desert  him.  We  are  sometimes  struck  by  the 
accumulation  of  brilliant  toys  and  trifles,  as  won- 
derful as  accumulation — nothing  more.  It  was 
not  so  with  the  old  masters  of  the  superb  and 
magnificent.  Take  Paolo  Veronese,  for  instance, 
with  all  his  anachronisms  of  costume,  and  owned 
deficiency  in  intellectual  or  spiritual  elevation. 
Take  Rubens,  with  the  gross,  unblushing  sensual- 
ism which  riots,  so  to  say,  in  every  trait  and  touch 
of  his  wondrous  acres  of  allegory  or  history. 
There  is  still,  both  with  the  Venetian  and  the 
Fleming,  according  to  his  order,  a  proportion 
between  the  life  and  the  still  life.  We  recollect 
no  picture  of  either  master  by  itq  gold  cabinets, 
and  its  flowers  dying  in  china  vases ;  and  its  bro- 
cade draperies ;  though  we  cannot  forget  the  pres- 
ence of  these  luxuries^  Once  more ;  the  anima- 
tion  of  Mr.  Maclise  not  seldom  leads  him  into 
theatrical  extravagance,  or  into  grimace  even  be- 
yond the  modesty  of  the  theatre.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  how,  even  in  his  most  unambitious 
designs,  the  distended  mouth  of  some  singer,  the 
cataleptic  hand  of  a  guitarist,  or  the  artfully  en- 
twisted  legs  of  some  Lubin  reclining  on  the  grass, 
will  contrive  to  rivet  the  gazer's  attention,  and 
neutralize  grace  and  expression  enough  to  set  op 
a  dozen  designs  by  meaner  designers..  There  is, 
then,  with  all  Mr.  Maclise 's  great  power  as  a 
draAsman,  an  incompleteness, — a  want  of  repose 
(we  most  not  say  "  co/nm^M,"  Mrs.  Jarley  having 
rendered  that  word  untenable  for  a  dozen  years  to 
come,)  a  mingling  of  the  chivalreeque  with  the 
coarsely  real,  which  are  "  of  the  sod,"  though  our 
artist's  pictures  are  anything  rather  than  sodden. 
The  unselectness  of  taste  and  skill  of  hand  are, 
perhaps,  too  inextricably  combined  to  warrant  us 
in  hoping  for  much  change  of  manner  from  one 
who  18  so  nearly — without  being — a  very  great 
painter.  Who  knows  but  that,  if  Mr.  Maclise 
were  "  to  come  out  from  behind  his  nose,  and  sing* 
his  song  like  other  people"  (as  the  wit  in  the  gaf 
lery  of  the  Dublin  theatre  invited  an  unfortunate 
tenor  to  do) — ^that  if  he  were  to  take  some  pains 
to  assume  the  temperance  and  self-coherency  of 
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the  great  schools  of  art,  but  that  he  might  be  pla- 
carded in  Conciliation  Hall,  and  lampooned  in 
"  The  Nation,"  for  having  put  his  neck  under  the 
foot  of  the  Saxon  ? 

Leaving  all  badinage^  howover  befitting  its  sub- 
ject be  for  such  a  manner  of  treatment,  a  wide 
question  for  the  wranglers  might  be  opened,  by 
asking,  how  far  those  highly-finished  '*  Melodies" 
of  Moore  are  susceptible  of  the  close  illustration  to 
which  they  have  been  here  exposed  1  If  some  of 
them,  we  are  heretical  enough  to  maintain,  are  so 
full  of  conceit  and  insinuation  as  to  be  ^almost  toq 
rich  music ; — set  (to  use  the  technical  phrase)  in 
their  own  luscious  sweetness — do  not  these  very 
same  Qualities  render  them  inaccessible  to  the 
painter,  since  the  latter  can  neither  depart  from, 
nor  outrun  the  lyrist  ?  Opening  this  superb  book 
at  random,  we  find  ourseWes  opposite  an  anony- 
mous Celadon  J  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  chestnut  tree : 
pensive,  in  truth,  but  with  a  pensiveness  little 
deeper  than  the  '*  sadness  and  civility"  of  Mai- 
voUo;  and  garbed  in  a  costume,  which,  belonging 
to  no  particular  country  or  time,  may  now,  we 
apprehend,  be  called  The  Lover *s.  The  design  is 
by  no  means  the  worst  design  of  Mr.  Maclise ;  the 
figure  having  an  unexaggerated  grace,  with  which 
our  artist  does  not  always  rest  content ;  and  pos- 
sibly it  is  all  that  could  be  done  for  the  song, 
which  runs  thus  : — 

"  At  the  mid-hour  of  night,  when  stars  are  weep- 
ing, I  fly 

To  the  lone  vale  we  loved  while  life  shone  warm 
in  thine  eye ; 

And  I  think*  oft,  if  spirits  can  steal  from  the 
regions  of  air 

To  revisit  past  scenes  of  delight,  thou  wilt  come 
to  me  there, 

And  tell  me  our  love  is  remembered,  even  in  the 
sky." 

Having  said  tliis,  we  are  bound  also  to  say,  that  it 
is  precisely  in  the  characterless  portions  of  the 
artistes  work  like  these,  in  his  fays  peeping  out 
of  lily-bells — in  his  solitary  ladies  at  lattices — in 
his  small  cupids,  setting  sail  in  swan-shaped  boats, 
or  wearing  palmer's  weeds,  that  Mr.  Maclise  is 
the  happiest.  More  than  one  vignette  recalls  to 
us  Stothard*s  grace  and  purity,  without  having  a 
touch  of  that  mannerism,  which  (if  Mr.  Rogers 
will  forgive  us  for  sa^ng  so)  gives  all  that  De- 
cameron painter^s  designs  so  strong  a  family  like- 
ness. As  an  arabesque  fancier,  too,  Mr.  Maclise 
seems  inexhaustible ;  and  thus,  eminently  fitted  to 
illostrate  a  book,  every  page  of  which  was  to  bear 
Its  own  decoration,  but  in  such  grpups  of  war- 
riors as  should  tell  "  of  the  glories  of  Brian  the 

*  We  cannot  quote  this  stanza,  without  addinff  a  note 
in  remonstrance  against  the  last  touches  which  Mr. 
Moore  has  seen  fit  to  give  to  some  of  his* melodies.  The 
line  above  used  to  stand — 

**  And  I  think  tfuU  if  spiriu  can  steal  fiiom  the  regions 

of  air," 

the  word  changed  falling  on  a  doited  notet  where  the 
slightest  delay  or  emphasis  is  an  impropriety.  The  bocAc 
Is  full  of  such  changes,  not  one  of  which  is  an  emcnda- 


Brave," — in  the  Anacreontic  youths  who  aze  **to 
wreathe  the  howl,  with  flowers  of  8oul,"~in  the 
delineation  of  Beauty,  whether  sitting  behind  her 
**  door  of  glass"  to  tempt  '*  Wit  and  Wealth,'*  of 
wearing  Lesbia's  tight-laced  robe  of  gold,  or  Non 
Creina's  tresses,  loose  for  the  wind  to  wanton  vitk 
as  '^  Heaven  pleases," — he  is  strained,  theatrio]; 
and,  what  is  inexcusable  from  him,  not  alwiji 
correct  in  his  drawing.  Gorgeously  decked  as 
this  book  is,  there  is  a  fever  and  a  flutter  aboot 
the  appearance  of  the  open  page,  which  distracts, 
rather  than  tempts  our  admiration.  We  do  not 
ask  for  such  delicate  and  spiritualized  aanctitj  u 
would  befit  the  **  Hours"  or  **  Littanies**  of  some 
St.  Agnes  or  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna  (a  humur, 
by  the  way,  which,  as  it  generally  runs  through 
German  art  just  now,  whimsically  pervades  sooc 
of  their  book  illustrations,  be  the  matter  umler 
treatment  ever  so  different) — but  we  want  a  toae 
of  taste  and  feeling,  less  melodramatic  than  vooM 
be  employed  to  picture  the  sorrows  of  Matuiin  t 
Eva  de  Courcy,  or  the  preternatural  innocence  of 
his  JmmaUe.  Beyond  this,  in  what  mav  be  called 
his  direct  Illustrations,  Mr.  Maclise  rarely  reacbcL 
And  here  we  must  reluctantly  bring  to  a  cIok, 
what,  after  all,  is  a  fantasia,  rather  than  a  piece 
of  complete  and  coherent  criticism,  on  Irish  imac- 
ination.  Ere  the  subject  be  again  coUectifJj 
treated,  who  knows  what  new  vagaries  it  maj  oot 
have  taken :  what  new  forms,  in  its  desire  for  lelf- 
correction  and  self-assertion,  struck  out?  Hiibeno 
our  warm-hearted  neighbors  have  seemed  disposed 
to  set  themselves  right,  after  the  fashion  of  their 
own  newspaper  editor,  who  headed  his  weeklv  \a 
of  errata,  by—"  For  *  Her  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,'  read,  ^ His  Grace  the  Duchess/*' 
Tired  of  amalgamating  with  England  afirr  the 
fashion  of  the  Goldsmiths  and  the  Sheridaos,  tbej 
have  set  up  for  themselves,  with  a  generous  c«h 
tempt  (sometimes)  of  the  language  £ey  could  oot 
help  using,  and  a  wise  disregard  of  the  modes  aod 
the  metres  they  borrowed  ;  all— St.  Patrick  bless 
them ! — out  of  pure  nationality.  As  Hood  qoaiotlj 
puts  it,  they  **  call  on  the  English  to  join  them  is 
repealing  the  Union."  Let  us  hope,  that  the  year 
of  grace  on  which  we  are  entering  will  be  a  year 
of.  discretion  also :  a  year  in  which  Irish  geDitu 
and  enterprise  will  vindicate  themselves  more 
nobly  than  in  any  former  twelve-months  of  the 
century,  by  availing  themselves  of  what  is  neither 
the  exclusive  property  of  Saxon  or  Hibemiaa: 
true  knowledge  of  the  world — ^in  all  senses  of  the 
phrase.  Then  we  shall  have  ballad  poets  0000 
the  less  emphatic  and  national,  though,  it  mav  be, 
better  tempered  prefaces.  Then,  too,  we  shaO 
possibly  be  cheered  by  seeing  that  which  is  it 
present  as  invbible  as  the  Spanidi  Fleet  in  "  The 
Critic" — ^the  promise  of  some  soo^- writer,  free  n 
his  opinions,  but  finished  in  his  utteraocc—a 
scholar,  a  gentleman,  and  an  artist,  vrho  sbill 
walk  in  the  steps  of  Moore,  and  not  by  blind  imi- 
tation' of  forms,  but  by  directness  of  purpoie, 
geniality  of  humor,  and  luxuriant  beauty  of  stvle, 
continue  to  recommend  Irish  minstrelsy  to— 

"  All  who  have  a  lip  to  sing, 
AU  who  have  a  heart  to  fire  !'* 
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Hating  travelled  half  oor  story—- (oourage, 
reader;  only  half!) — we  have  to  explain  a  few 
matters  of  the  past  for  the  better  apprehension  of 
the  future.  Let  as  therefore  gossip  five  minutes. 
Liet  us  pause  awhile  in  this  green  lane — it  is 
scarcely  half  a  mile  from  the  town  hall  of  Liquor- 
ish— ere  mounting  Pen,  our  familiar  hippogriff, 
^ith  you,  sir,  on  the  crupper,  we  take  a  flight  and 
in  a  thought  descend  upon  the  mud  of  London. 
The  sweet  breath  of  the  season  should  open  hearts, 
as  it  uncloses  myriads  of  buds  and  blossoms.  So, 
let  as  sit  upon  this  tree-trunk — ^this  elm,  felled  and 
lopped  in  December.  Stripped,  maimed,  and 
overthrown,  a  few  of  its  twigs  are  dotted  with 
^een  leaves ;  spring  still  working  within  it,  like 
nope  in  the  conquered  brave. 

Is  not  this  an  escape  from  the  scuffling  and  bray- 
ing of  immortal  man,  moved  by  the  feelings  and 
the  guineas  of  an  election?  What  a  very  decent, 
quiet  fellow  is  Brown!  And  Jones  is  a  civil, 
peaceable  creature !  And  Robinson,  too,  a  roan 
of  gentle  bearing!  Yet  multiply  the  three  by 
one,  two,  three  hundred.  Let  there  be  a  mob  of 
Browns,  Joneses,  and  Robinsons,  and  then  how 
often — made  up  of  individual  decency,  and  quie- 
tude, and  gentleness — is  there  a  raving,  roaring, 
bullying  crowd !  The  individual  Adam  sets  aside 
his  dignity,  as  a  boxer  strips  for  the  fight ;  and 
whether  the  thing  to  be  seen  is  a  lord  roayor*s 
coach,  fireworks,  or  a  zany  on  a  river,  goose-pad- 
dled in  a  washing-tub,  the  sons  of  Adam  will 
throng  to  the  sight,  and  fight  and  scream  for  van- 
tage-ground, with  a  violence  that  would  shame 
any  colony  of  monkeys,  clawing  and  jabbering  for 
stfilen  sugar-cane.  Sweet,  then,  is  it  to  the  philos- 
opher to  moralize  upon  the  hubbub  and  the  jost- 
ling crowd.  He  pities  the  madness  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  respects  the  serenity  of  his  own  soul : 
the  more  so,  if  looking  from  a  window,  his  own 
toes  are  untrodden,  and  his  own  coat-tails  un- 
torn. 

And  so,  reader,  let  us  breathe  a  while  in  this 
green  solitude — if,  indeed,  it  be  a  solitude.  For 
who  shall  count  the  little  eye-like  fiowers  peeping 
at  us  from  the  hedges— looking  up  from  the  sward 
in  our  face,  openly  as  loving  innooence?  A  soli- 
tude !  What  a  world  uf  grasses  do  we  tread  upon, 
a  world  so  crowded  and  humming  with  insect  citi- 
zens !  If  only  one  turn  of  the  peg  we  would  let 
down  our  pride — of  all  the  heart-strings  the  bass 
and  grumbling  one — we  might  compare  many  of 
these  children,  fathers,  and  grandfathers' of  a  day 
with  the  two-legged  kings  of  creation,  the  biped 
majesties  of  threescore  years  and  ten.  We  might 
watch  their  little  runnings  to  and  from  their 
hoards ;  their  painful  ciimbings  to  the  very  needle- 
point of  some  tall  blade  of  grass  ;  watch  them  and 
smile,  even  as  the  angels,  at  their  pleasant  leisure 
watch  and  smile  at  you,  Grubbings,  when  you  go 
to  the  bank  and  add  to  your  sweet  salvation  there, 
the  balance:  smile,  as  at  poor  Superbus,  when 
climbing  and  climbing,  he  rose  to  great  Grold 
Stick,  and  kept  it  twenty  years — to  angelic  com- 
putation just  twenty  th robbings  of  a  fevered  heart. 
Surely,  there  is  not  an  insect  that  we  might  not 
couple  with  an  acquaintance.  Here,  in  this  little, 
trim  sobriety,  is  our  quaker  friend,  Plaoens ;  and 
here,  in  this  butterfly,  tipsy  with  its  first-day's 
wings,  is  Polly,  foolish  Polly,  who  cannot  consent 
to  see  the  world,  unless  she  sees  it  in  her  finest 
clothes.    And  so,  looking  at  a  piece  of  turf,  no 


bigger  than  a  lark's  foot-stool,  we  may  people  it 
with  friends  and  world  acquaintance. 

Is  this  solitude?  And  the  blackbird,  with  his 
notes  of  melted  honey,  winds  and  whistles — no. 
Solitude?  The  jay,  whose  voice  is  a  continual 
dissent,  grates — no.  Solitude?  And  the  house- 
hold rook  swims  upward  in  the  air,  and  with  home- 
ward caw,  awakens  busy  thoughts  of  life,  of  the 
day*s  cares  and  the  day's  necessities.  The  earth 
has  no  place  of  solitude.  Not  a  rood  of  the  wil- 
.demess  that  is  not  thronged  and  eloquent  with 
crowds  and  voices,  communing  with  the  spirit  of 
man  ;  endowed  by  such  communion  with  a  knowl- 
edge fwhose  double  fruit  is  divinesthope  and  meek- 
est humility. 

So  once  more  to  our  story :  once  more  to  con- 
sider the  doings  of  men.  They  are  not  to  be 
thought  of  with  less  charity  for  this  gossip  in  a 
green  lane.  Nay,  try  it,  reader,  on  your  own  ac- 
count. Say  that  you  have  a  small  wrong  at  year 
heart;  say,  that  in  your  bosom  you  nurse  a  pet 
injury  like  a  pet  snake.  Well,  bring  it  here,  away 
from  the  brick-and-mortar  world  ;  see  the  innocent 
beauty  spread  around  you ;  the  sunny  heavens 
smiling  protecting  love  upon  you;  listen  to  the 
harmonies  breathing  about  you ;  and  then  say,  is 
not  this  immortal  injury  of  yours  a  wretched 
thing,  a  moral  fungus,  of  no  more  account  than  a 
mildewed  toadstool  ?  Of  course.  You  are  abashed 
by  omnipotent  benevolence  into  charity  ;  and  yoa ' 
forgive  the  wrong  you  have  received  from  man,  in 
your  deep  gratitude  to  God. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  natures  hardly  suscepti- 
ble of  such  influence.  There  are  folks  who  would 
take  their  smallest  wrongs  with  them  into  Parar 
dise.  Go  where  they  will,  they  carry  with  them 
a  travelling-case  of  injuries.  Do  we  not  know 
Trumperly?  A  very  regular  man,  and  a  moat 
respectable  shopkeeper.  He  taketh  his  Sabbath 
walk.  He  looketh  round  upon  a  wide  expanse. 
The  heath  is  illuminated  with  flowering  furze. 
He  stands  upon  a  veritable  field  of  cloth  of  gold. 
He  is  about  to  smile  upon  the  natural  splendor^ 
when  again  he  recollects  the  bad  half-sovereign 
taken  ten  days  ago,  and  at  the  extremest  corners 
of  his  mouth  the  smile  dies,  a  death  of  suddenness. 
And  Grizzelton  ?  Did  he  not  travel  for  enjoyment, 
and  did  not  some  past,  particular  wrong  always 
blot  out,  destroy  the  present  beauty  ?  He  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Niagara.  He  was  about  to  be  very 
much  rapt,  astounded  by  its  terrible  grandeur, 
when  the  spray  fell  upon  his  new  hat,  and  he 
could  not  but  groan  for  the  cotton  umbrella,  price 
one  dollar,  that  he  had  lost  at  New  York.  And  in 
this  way  do  we  oAen  shadow  present  pleasures 
with  the  thought  of  some  sort  of  counterfeit  money 
— some  sort  of  departed  umbrella. 

And  wrongs,  naturally  enough,  bring  ns  back  to 
Ebenezer  Snipeton.  It  was  his  trade  to  lend  money : 
nevertheless,  he  was  not  a  man  who  suflfered  busi- 
ness to  entirely  absorb  his  pleasure.  Hence, 
when  he  discovered  that  the  patriot  who,  purely 
for  the  sake  of  his  country,  was  to  snatch  Liquoi^ 
ish  from  young  St.  James',  thought  better  of  the 
rashness,  refusing  at  the  last  moment  to  save  the 
nation — he,  Ebenezer,  treated  himself  to  a  costly 
but  delicious  enjoyment.  And  he— it  was  thus 
he  pondered — he  could  afford  it.  He  was  a 
thriny,  saving  man.  He  dallied  not  with  com- 
mon temptations.  He  wasted  no  money  upoa 
luxurious  house  keeping;  and  for  his  wi^,  no  nua 
ever  spent  less  with  the  milliner.  He  took  care 
of  that.    Well,  as  the  homely  proverb   goes. 
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it  is  a  poor  heart  that  neTer  lejoicea ;  and  there- 
fore Ebenezer  Snipeton,  teibperate,  self-denying 
in  all  other  expensiYO  enjoyments,  was  resolved, 
for  once  in  his  days,  to  purchase  for  himself  a 
handsome  piece  of  revenue.  Determined  upon  a 
tieat,  he  cared  not  for  its  cost.  He  would  carry 
Capstick  into  parliament,  though  in  a  chariot  of 
solid  gold.  The  young  lord  had  dared  to  look 
upon  Clarissa.  The  creature,  a  part  of  himself; 
whose  youth  and  beauty,  belonging  to  htm,  seemed 
to  him  a  better  assurance  against  decay  and  death. 
He  had  bought  her  for  his  lawful  wife,  and  holy 
church  had  written  the  receipt.  Nevertheless, 
that  smooth-faced  smiling  lord — he,  too,  to  whom 
the  good  old  husband  in  the  embracing  philan- 
thropy of  a  hundred  per  cent,  had  lent  ready  gold, 
to  be  paid  back,  post-obit  fashion,  on  a  father's 
coffin-lid — ^he,  the  young,  handsome,  profligate  St. 
James,  with  no  more  reverence  for  the  sanctity  of 
marriage  than  has  a  school-boy  for  an  orchard 
fence,  he-^it  was  plain — would  carry  off  that  mated 
biid !  This  one  thought  parched  the  old  man  as 
with  a  fever :  waking,  it  cohsumed  him ;  and  he 
wonld  start  from  his  sleep,  as  though—such  was 
his  worded  fancy — an  adder  stirred  in  his  night- 
cap. Therefore  he  would  not  stint  himself  in  his 
feast  of  vengeance.  And  therefore  the  freeholders 
were  bought  at  their  own  price— ^nd  they  proved 
how  dearly  they  valued  a  vote — and  Capstick,  the 
muffin-maker,  conquered  the  son  of  a  marquis. 
People  averred  that  the  new  member  owed  his 
elevation  to  the  fiercest  malice;  but  he,  misan- 
thrope as  he  was,  had  now  and  then  his  holiday 
notions  of  humanity,  and  did  not  to  the  full  believe 
the  scandal.  No  :  though  he  did  not  confess  it  to 
himself,  it  was  plain  that  his  neighbors — at  least 
the  more  thoughtful  of  them — believed  in  his  pow- 
ers of  statesmanship ;  it  was  their  wish,  their  one 
hope  that  he  should  represent  them ;  and  though 
he  himself  cared  not  a  straw  for  the  honor,  it 
would  have  seemed  ungracious  to  refuse.  And  so 
he  quitted  the  Tub,  and  Bright  Jem  went  heavily 
along  with  him  to  London.  '*  I  shall  be  quite  the 
simple  Roman  in  this  business,"  said  Capstick.  **  I 
feel  myself  very  like  Cincinnatus  taken  from  tur- 
nips." "  Without  goin'  to  that  parliament,  I  only 
wish  you  was  well  among  'em  agin,"  interrupted 
Jem.  **  And  therefore,"  continued  the  senator, 
**  I  shall  lodge  humbly."  And  Capstick  kept  his 
word ;  for  he  hired  %  three-pair  floor  and  an  attic 
in  Long  Aore;  and  having  purchased  a  framed 
and  glazed  copy  of  Magna  Charta  to  hang  over  the 
chimney-piece,  he  began  very  deeply  to  consider 
bis  manifold  duties  as  a  member  of  parliament. 

With  varying  feelings  St.  Giles  had  watched 
the  progress  of  the  election.  He  had — ^it  was  his 
duty — shouted  and  bellowed  for  St  James.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  final  prosperity  of  the  muffin-man, 
his  early  benefactor,  scarcely  displeased  him. 
Again,  too,  he  thought  that,  should  the  young 
lonl  refuse  to  employ  him— for  he  had  still  been 
baulked  in  his  endeavor  to  see  St.  James — ^the 
new  member  for  Liquorish  would  need  new  at- 
tendants to  illustrate  his  dignity.  And  Bright 
Jem  had,  of  course,  revealed  to  Capstick  all  the 
transport's  story ;  for  the  felon  had  made  a  dean 
bream  of  his  mystery  to  Jem,  on  then:  way  to 
Kinffeup,  the  sonoolmtater.  And  ao,  the  election 
revel  over^  with  a  lightened  heart  St.  Giles  set 
out  for  London.  Should  St.  James  fail  him,  he 
was  sure  of  Capstiek. 

If  huoMa  misery  demand  humtn  aympsAy,  the 


condition  of  Tom  Blast  is  not  to  be  desptsed.  I 
is  our  trust  that  the  reader  followed  lum  wboi, 
oppressed  by  the  weight  of  gold,  he  tnpfed 
and  staggered  fiom  the  Olive  Branch,  and  gMped 
and  sweated  as  he  reached  the  field,  wberaa  he 
solaced  his  fatigue  with  the  secret  thought  ef 
future  fortune  bringing  future  reformation,  ll 
was  with  this  strengthening  impulse  thai  be  lloti^ 
the  iron  box,  gold-crammed,  into  the  middle  of  a 

Eond.  There  it  lay,  like  one  of  Solomon *s  bcaaes 
ettles  in  the  sea,  containing  a  tremeodoos  gemis 
— an  all-potent  magician,  when  once  releaMl  to 
work  among  men.  And  Tom  would  go  to  hoth 
don,  and  in  a  few  days,  when  Liquorish  had  sab- 
sided  from  its  patriotic  intoxication  to  its  old  sobd- 
ety,  he  would  return  with  some  trusty  feDow- 
laborer  in  the  world*8  hard  ways,  and  angle  for 
the  box.  Unhappy,  fated  Blast!  He  had  flnag 
his  gold-fish  into  Doctor  Gilead's  pond.  He  had 
enriched  the  rector's  waters  with  nncoaoted  waia- 
eas.  Next,  of  course,  to  **  the  fishpoola  in  Hesb- 
bon,"  the  doctor  loved  that  pond,  for  it  contained 
carp  of  astonishing  size  and  inteUigence.  Often 
would  the  doctor  seek  the  waters,  and  whilst  feed- 
ing their  tenants — tenants-at-will-— delight  himself 
with  their  docility  and  dimensions.  It  was  pteOr, 
now  to  contemplate  them  in  the  pond,  and  now  to 
fancy  them  in  the  dish.  The  doctor  knew  the 
value,  the  pleasure  of  exercising  the  imagiostioo ; 
and  thus  made  his  carp  equally  ministrant  to  bn 
immoTt;^l  and  his  abdominal  powers.  WeQ,  the 
pond  was  to  be  dragged  for  the  election  dinner, 
and  the  net  becoming  entangled  with  the  box — bet 
the  doctor  has  already  revealed  the  happy  accident. 
Tom  Blast  felt  himself  a  blighted  man.  It  was 
always  his  way.  Any  other  thief  wonld  have 
hidden  the  goods  in  any  other  pond  ;  but  aomebow 
or  the  other,  the  clergy  had  always  been  bis  mis* 
fortune.  It  was  no  use  to  struggle  with  fate ;  be 
was  doomed  to  bad  luck.  And  when,  too,  he  had 
made  up  hiq  mind  to  such  a  quiet,  coroforCaJblp 
life;  when  he  had  resolved  upon  respectability 
and  an  honest  course  ;  he  felt  his  heart  softened-^ 
it  was  too  bad.  Nothing  was  lefi  for  him  bot  «• 
return  to  the  thiefs  wide  home,  London.  He, 
poor  fellow  !  could  have  subdued  his  desires  le 
live  even  at  Liquorish ;  for  tobacco  and  gin  were 
there ;  but,  he  knew  it,  in  such  a  place  he  iBntf 
starve.  With  the  loss  of  the  box  came  a  qnic^- 
ened  recollection  of  the  loss  of  Jingo.  Whcie 
could  the  chi}d  have  wandered  ?  Blast  had  learned 
that  Tangle  had  been  despoiled  of  his  purse  on  the 
night  of  the  greater  robbery.  Now,  though  the 
paternal  heart  was  pleased  to  believe  that  waA 
theft  was  the  work  of  the  boy,  the  father  was 
nevertheless  saddened  at  the  child's  disobedienee. 
If  it  was  the  boy's  duty  to  rob,  it  was  no  less  ha 
duty  to  bring  the  stolen  goods  to  his  affectioiinte 
parent.  In  prosperity  the  human  heart  is  less 
sensible  of  slight.  Blast,  whilst  the  believed 
possessor  of  countless  guineas,  scarcely  thought 
of  his  son  ;  but,  stript  of  bis  wealth,  his  thonghta, 
it  was  very  natural,  did  turn  to  his  traant  chdd 
and  the  purse  he  had  stolen. 

And  now,  reader,  leave  we  the  borongh  ef 
Liquorish.  Its  street  is  nlent,  and  save  tint  eer> 
tain  of  its  dwellers  have  bought  new  Sunday  eoets 
and  Sunday  gowns — save  that  here  and  them  in 
good  man's  house  a  new  clock,  with 
tick  to  human  life,  gives  voice  to  silent  time 
that  on  certain  shelves  new  painted  erockeiy  L^ 
iimVBB  at  ence  fhe  vanity  and  fragility  of  hcnnn 
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hopes,  no  man  would  dream  that  a  member  of  par- 
liament had  within  a  few  hours  been  manu&ctured 
in  that  dull  abiding-place. 

And  now,  reader,  with  one  drop  of  ink,  we  are 
again  in  London.  Ha!  we  have  descended  in 
St.  James'  Square.  The  rooming  is  very  beauti- 
ful ;  and  there,  at  the  marquis'  door,  smiling  in 
the  son,  is  an  old  acquaintance,  Peter  Crossbone, 
apothecary ;  the  learned,  disappointed  man ;  for 
Crossbone  had  looked  upon  the  escape  of  St. 
James  from  Dovesnest  as  an  especial  misfortune. 
AH  his  professional  days  he  had  yearned  for 
what  he  called  distinguished  practice.  We  doubt 
whether  he  would  not  have  thought  the  tower 
lions,  being  crown  property,  most  important  pa- 
tients. For  some  time  he  had  pondered  on  the 
policy  of  visiting  young  St.  Jam^s,  the  wounded 
phcenix  that  had  flown  from  his  hands.  His  will 
•was  good  ;  all  he  wanted  was  a  decent  excuse  for 
the  intrusion ;  and  at  length  fortune  blessed  him. 
He  felt  certain  of  the  young  lord's  condescending 
notice,  if  he,  the  village  apothecary,  could  show 
himself  of  service  to  him.  The  marquis'  father 
was  much  persecuted  by  that  luxurious  scorpion, 
the  gout,  that  epicurean  feeder  on  the  best  fed. 
Now  Crossbone  had,  in  his^own  opinion,  a  specific 
cure  for  the  torment ;  but  he  much  doubted  whether 
science  would  be  his  best  recommendation  to  the 
.  ^onng  heir.  No ;  he  wanted  faith  in  such  an 
intercessor.  And  thus,  with  his  brain  in  a  pitch- 
black  fog,  he  meditated,  and  saw  no  way.  And 
now  he  is  surrounded  by  mist,  and  now  is  he  in  a 
blaze  of  Ught.  And  what  has  broken  through  the 
gloom,  and  dawned  a  sudden  day?  That  lumin- 
ous concentration,  that 'world  of  eloquent  light — 
for  how  it  talks ! — a  woman's  eye. 

Suddenly  Crossbone  remembered  a  certain  look 
of  Clarissa.  And  that  look  was  instantly  a  light 
to  him  that  made  all  clear.  That  look  showed 
the  jealousy  of  the  husband ;  the  passion  of  the 
wife.  Snipeton  was  a  tyrant,  and  Clarissa  a  vic- 
tim. And  then  compassion  entered  the  heart  of 
Crossbone,  and  did  a  little  soften  it.  Yes;  it 
would  be  a  humane  deed  to  assist  the  poor  wife, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  delicious  to  delight  his 
lordship.  And  then  he — Crossbone  knew  it — he 
himself  was  so  fit  for  the  gay  world<  He  was 
bom,  he  would  say,  for  the  stones  of  London,  and 
therefore  hated  the  clay  of  the  country. 

Reader,  as  you  turned  the  present  leaf,  Cross- 
bone knocked  at  the  door,  and  stood  with  an 
uneasy  smile  upon  his  face,  awaiting  the  porter, 
who,  with  a  fine,  critical  ear  for  knocks,  knew  it 
could  be  nobody,  and  treated  the  nobody  accord 
ii^ly;  that  vis,  made  the  nobody  wait.  In  due 
season,  Crossbone  and  the  porter  stood  face  to 
face.  "Is  Lord  St.  James  within?"  And 
Crossbone  tried  to  look  the  easy,  town  man.  It 
would  not  do.  Had  he  been  a  haystack,  the  por^ 
ter  would  as  readily  have  known  the  country 
grrowth. 

•  *  Lordship  within  ? ' '  grunted  the  porter.   *  *  Don't 

But  Mr.  Crossbone  knew  better.  It  was  his 
boast :  he  knew  life ;  and  therefore  always  paved 
its  little  shabby  passages  with  silver ;  other  passa- 
ges require  gold,  and  only  for  that  reason  are  not 
thought  so  shabby.  True,  therefore,  to  his  princi- 
ples, Mr.  Crossbone  sneaked  a  card  and  a  dollar 
into  the  porter's  hand. 

"  Ralph,  take  this  card  to  his  lordshio.  Good 
deal  bothered,  all  of  us,  just  now,"  addea  the  por- 
ter. 


'  Dying ! 


"  (3ood  deal,"  corroborated  Ralph,  the  son  of 
Gum,  and  looking  op  and  down  at  the  apothecary, 
he  went  his  way*  Quick  was  his  return  ;  and 
with  respectful  voice  he  begged  the  gentleman  to 
follow  him. 

*'  We  have  ^met  before,  Mr.  Crossbone,"  said 
St.  James,  and  a  shadow  crossed  his  face.  "I 
well  remember." 

"  No  doubt,  my  lord.  It  was  my  happiness  to 
employ  my  poor  skill  in  a  case  of  great  danger. 
Need  I  say,  how  much  I  am  rewarded  by  your 
lordship's  present  health  ?" 

"Humph!  I  have  been  worse  beaten  unce 
then,"  said  the  young  lord,  and  he  bit  his  lip. 
He  then  with  a  gay  air  continued  ;  *'  Mr.  Snipe- 
ton  is,  I  believe,  your  patient?" 

«  Bless  your  heart,  my  lord — that  is,  I  beg  your 
pardon," — for  Crossbone  felt  the  familiarity  of  the 
benison — *'  Mr.  Snipeton  is  no  man's  patient. 
King  Charles  of  Charing  Cross — saving  his  majes- 
ty's presence— has  jost  as  much  need  of  the  fdiio- 
nlty.  When  people,  my  lord,  have  no  feelings 
they  have  little  sickness ;  that 's  a  discoverer  I  'to 
made,  my  lord,  and  old  Snipeton  bears  it  out. 
Now  his  wife— ha !  that 's  a  flower." 

*'  Tender  and  beautiful,"  cried  St.  James,  with 
animation.    "And  her  health,  Mr.  Crossbone?" 

"  Delicate,  my  lord ;  delicate  as  a  bird  of  para- 
dise. I  've  oflen  said  it,  she  was  n't  made  for  this 
world;  it's  too  coarse  and  dirty.  However, 
she  '11  not  be  long  out  of  her  proper  place.  No  ; 
she  's  d^ng  fast." 

"Dymg!"  exclaimed  St.  James. 
Impossible !    Dying — ^with  what  ? ' ' 

*'  A  more  common  malady  than 's  thought  of, 
my  lord,"  answered  Crossbone.  He  then  advanced 
a  step,  and  projecting  the  third  finger  of  the  lef^ 
hand,  with  knowing  look  observed — "  Ring-worm, 
my  lord." 

«  Ha !"  cried  St.  GUes,  airily.  "  Ring-worm ! 
Is  that  indeed  so  fatal?" 

"  When,  my  lord,  it  fixes  on  the  marriage-fin- 
ger of  the  young  and  beautiful  wife  of  an  old  and 
ugly  miser,  it's  mortal,  my  lord — mortal,  it  does 
so  affect,  so  ossify  the  heart.  I've  seen  many 
cases,"  added  Crossbone  emphatically,  resolved  to 
make  the  most  of  certainly  a  very  pecnliac  prac- 
tice. 

"  And  there  is  no  remedy?"  asked  St.  James, 
as  he  placed  his  palms  together  and  looked  keenly 
in  the  apothecary's  face. 

"Why,  I've  known  the  worm  removed,  with 
great  success ;  that  is,"  said  the  apothecary,  re- 
turning the  look, "  when  the  patient  has  had  every 
confidence  in  the  practitioner." 

*'  Mr.  Crossbone,"  cried  St.  James,  "  yon  are  a 
man  of  the  world?" 

*'  My  lord,"  answered  the  apothecary,  with  a 
thanksgiving  bow,  "  I  am." 

Now,  when  a  man  pays  a  man  this  praise,  it 
happens,  say  six  times  out  of  nine,  that  the  com- 
pliment really  means  this  much :  "  You  are  a  man 
of  the  world ;  that  is,  you  are  a  shrewd  fellow  who 
know  all  the  by-ways  and  turnings  of  life :  who 
know  that  what  is  called  a  v^ong,  a  shabbiness,  in 
the  pulpit  or  in  the  dining-room,  (before  company,) 
is  nevertheless  not  a  wrong,  not  a  shabbiness  when 
to  be  undertaken  for  a  man's  especial  interest. 
They  are  matters  to  be  much  abused,  nntil  re- 
quired :  to  shake  the  head  and  make  mouths  at, 
until  deemed  indispensable  to  our  health  to  swal- 
low." To  praise  a  man  for  knowing  the  worid,  is 
oflen  to  commend  him  only  for  his  knowledge  of  its 
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dirty  lanes  and  crooked  alleys.  Any  fool  knows 
the  broad  paths — the  squares  of  life. 

And  Mr.  Crossbone — sagacious  person!— 4ook 
the  lord's  compliment  in  its  intended  sense.  He 
already  felt  that  he  was  about  to  be  entrusted  with 
a  secret,  a  mission,  that  might  test  the  lofty  knowl- 
edge for  which  he  was  extolled.  Therefore,  to 
clench  his  lordship's  confidence,  the  apothecary 
added,  **  I  am,  my  lord,  a  man  of  the  world.  There 
are  two  golden  rules  of  life ;  I  have  ever  studied 
them." 

'*  And  these  are?" — asked  St.  James,  drawing 
him  on. 

"  These  are,  to  keep  your  eyes  open  and  your 
mouth  shut.     Your  lordship  may  command  me." 

**  Mr.  Crossbone" — and  St.  James,  motioning 
the  apothecary  to  a  chair,  s6aied  himself  for  seri- 
ous consultation — **  Mr.  Crossbone,  this  Snipeton 
has  deeply  injured  me." 

'*I  believe  him  capable  of  anything,  my  lord. 
Sorry  am  I  to  say  it,"  said  Crossbone,  blithely. 

''  He  has  wounded  the  dignity  of  my  family. 
He  has  wrested  from  us  the  burough  of  Liquorish" 
' — Crossbone  looked  wondrous  disgust  at  the  enor- 
mity ; — **  a  borough  that  has  been  ours,  aye,  since 
the  Conquest." 

**  No  doubt,"  cried  Crossbone.  **  He  might  as 
well  have  stolen  the  family  plate." 

'*  Just  so.  Now,  Mr.  Crossbone,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  a  whit  better  that  the  ordinary  run  of 
my  fellow-creatures.  I  roust  therefore  confess 
't  would  give  me  some  pleasure  to  be  revenged  of 
this  money-seller." 

'*  Situated  as  you  are,  my  lord ;  wounded  as  you 
must  be  in  a  most  patriotic  part,  I  do  not  perceive 
bow  your  lordship  can,  as  a  nobleman  and  a  gen- 
tleman, do  less  than  take  revenge.  It  is  a  duty  you 
owe  your  station — ^a  duty  due  to  society,  for  whose 
belter  example  noblemen  were  made.  Revenge, 
my  lord !"  cried  Crossbone,  with  a  look  of  devo- 
tion% 

**  The  sweeter  still  the  better,"  said  St.  James. 

"  Right,  my  lord ;  very  right.  Revenge  is  a 
magnificent  passion,  and  not  to  be  meddled  with  in 
the  spirit  of  a  chandler.  No  trumpery  ha'porths 
of  it — 'twould  be  unworthy  of  a  nobleman." 

**  Mr.  Crossbone,  you  are  a  man  of  great  intelli- 
gence. A  man  who  ougiit  not  to  vegetate  in  the 
country  with  dandelion  and  pimpernel.  No,  sir : 
you  must  be  fixed  in  London.  A  genius  like 
yours,  Mr.  Crpssbone,  is  cast  away  upon  bump- 
kins. We  shall  yet  see  you  with  a  gold  cane  in 
your  own  carriage,  Mr.  Crossbone." 

And  with  these  words.  Lord  St.  James  gently 
pressed  the  tips  of  Crossbone's  fingers.  The 
apothecary  was  wholly  subdued  by  the  condescen- 
sion of  his  lordship.  He  sat  in  a  golden  cloud, 
smiling,  and  lookingr  bashfully  grateful.  And 
then  his  eyes  trembled  wiih  emotion,  and  he  felt 
that  he  should  very  much  like  to  acknowledge 
upon  his  knees  the  honor  unworthily  conferred 
upon  him.  It  would  have  much  comforted  him  to 
kneel ;  nevertheless,  with  heroic  self-denial  he 
kent  his  seat ;  and  at  length  in  a  faint  voice  said — 
**  it  isn't  for  me,  your  lordship,  to  speak  of  my 

for  merits ;  your  lordship  knows  best.  But  this 
must  say,  my  lord ;  I  do  think  I  have  looked 
afier  the  weeds  of  the  world  quite  long  enough. 
I  own,  ft  is  now  my  ambition  to  cultivate  the 
lilies." 

"  I  understand,  Mr.  Crossbone !  Well,  I  don't 
know  that  even  the  court  may  not  be  open  to  you." 


The  vision  was  too  much  for  the  apothecuy. 
He  sighed,  as  though  suddenly  oppressed  by  a 
burthen  of  Helight.  In  fancy,  he  already  bad  ha 
fingers  on  a  royal  pulse,  whose  harmoniooa  throb- 
bings  communicating  with  bis  own  ennobled  amt- 
omy,  sweetly  troubled  his  beating  faeait.  Hov- 
ever,  with  the  will  of  a  strong  man  he  pat  dowi 
the  emotion,  and  returned  to  his  lordship's  bosi- 
ness. 

'*  You  spoke  of  revenge,  my  lord!  Upon  tbit 
wealthy  wretch,  Snipeton?  May  I  ask  what  to: 
of  revenge  your  lordship  desires  to  takel" 

**  Faith !  Mr.  Crossbone,  my  revenge  is  like 
Shylock's.  I  'd  take  it,"  said  the  yoong  gentle- 
man, with  a  smile  of  significant  bitterness — **V6 
take  it '  nearest  his  heart.'  " 

"  Yes,  I  understand  ;  perfectly,  ray  lord,"  sud 
Crossbone  with  new  gaiety.  *'  The  flesh  of  his 
flesh,  ehl     His  wife?" 

**  His  wife,"  cried  St.  James  passionately. 

**  Excellent,  my  lord!  Excellent!  Ha!  hi! 
ha!"  And  the  apothecary  could  not  resist  (be 
spirit  of  laughter  that  tickled  him  ;  it  was  so  drofl 
to  imagine  a  roan^specially  an  old  roao-^ 
spoiled  of  his  wife.  '*  She  would  be  sweet  r- 
venge,"  cried  Crossbone,  rubbing  his  hands  vub 
an  implied  relish. 

**  And  practicable,  eh  ?"  cried  St.  James.  Ctom- 
bone  smiled  again,  and  rubbed  his  bands  with  re- 
newed pleasure,  nodding  the  while.  *'  He  has  car- 
ried her  from  Dovesnest ;  buried  her  somewhere : 
for  this  much  I  know — she  is  not  at  his  hoose  in 
the  city." 

•*  I  know  all,  my  lord  ;  all.  I  have  received  i 
letter — here  it  is" — and  Crossbone  gave  the  mis- 
sive to  St.  James ;  "  you  see,  he  writes  roe  thir 
she  is  ill — very  ill — and  as  he  has  great  faith  it 
my  knowledge — for  there  is  no  man  without  smne 
good  point,  let 's  hope  that — in  my  knowledge  of 
her  constitution,  he  desires  me  to  come  and  see 
her.  I  've  arrived  this  very  morning  in  L/»ndoB 
I  was  going  direct  to  him;  but — ^snrely  there  i 
providence  in  it,  my  lord — but  something  told  nie 
to  come  and  see  you  first." 

"  And  I  am  delighted,"  said  St.  James,  "that 
you  gave  ear  to  the  good  genius.  You  *I1  sss?: 
me?" 

"  My  lord,"  said  Crosshone  solemnly,  '*  1  hiw. 
I  hope,  a  proper  respect  for  the  rights  of  binb  ui 
the  institutions  of  my  country.  And  I  hare  i'.- 
ways,  my  lord,  considered  politics  as  nothing  noi> 
than  enlarged  morals." 

"Thank  you  for  the  apophthegm"— said  iV 
flattering  St.  James.  "  May  1  use  it  in  parhanmi 
when — I  get  there?" 

**  Oh,  my  lord  !"  simpered  Crosshone,  and  «*- 
tinued.  "  Enlarged  morals.  Now,  this  ous 
Snipeton,  in  opposing  your  lordship  for  Liqoor*i 
in  bringing  in  a  muflin-maker  over  your  m»W«  t«i 
— all  the  town  is  ringing  with  it — has,  I  coore  »*. 
violated  wholesale  morality,  and  should  be  pr- 
ished  accordingly.  But  how  punished?  V>*e 
can't  touch  him  through  his  money.  No,  't:^ 
coat  of  mail.  He  's  what  I  call  a  golden  crocnd.V. 
my  lord,  with  but  one  tender  place— and  that 't  ht 
wife.  Then  strike  him  there,  and  you  paoiab  his 
for  his  presumption,  and  revenge  the  disgrace  be 
has  put  upon  your  family." 

"Exactly,"  said  St.  James,  a  little  impanrrt 
of  the  apothecary's  morals.  "  But,  my  §ood  ir. 
do  you  know  where  the  lady  ist" 

"  No.    But  I  shall  order  her  wheierer  w»f  W 
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most  convenient.  Would  the  air  of  Bath  suit 
you  !"  asked  the  apothecary  with  a  leer. 

**  Excellently — nothing  could  be  Setter,"  said 
St.  James. 

'*  Bath  he  it,  then.  And  she  mast  go  alone; 
that  is,  without  that  Mrs.  Wilton.  I  donH  like 
that  woman.  There's  a  cold  watchfulness  about 
her  that  we  can  do  without,  my  lord.'* 

**  But  how  separate  them?"  asked  St.  James. 

•*  Leave  that  to  me.  Well  handled,  nothing 
cots  like  a  sharp  lie ;  it  goes  at  once  through 
heart-strings."  St.  James  passed  his  hand  across 
his  face:  he  felt  his  blood  had  mounted  there. 
**  It  has  often  separated  flesh  of  flesh  and  bone  of 
hone,  and  may  easily  part  mistress  and  servant. 
Talking  of  servants,  have  you  no  trusty  fellow  to 
go  between  us,  my  lord?" 

Even  as  the  apothecary  spoke  Ralph  brought  in 


a  card ;  the  card  given  by  St.  James  to  St.  Giles. 
I  The  returned  transport  awaited  in  the  hall  the  com- 
mand of  his  patron. 

'*  Nothing  could  be  more  fortunate,"  cried  St. 
James.  *'  Kalph,  tell  the  man  who  brings  this,  to 
attend  this  gentleman  and  take  his  orders.  To- 
morrow I  will  see  him  myself." 

"And  to-morrow,  my  lord,"  said, the  apothe- 
'Cary,  with  new  courage  holding  forth  his  (lAnd, 
"  to-morrow  you  shall  hear  from  me.V 
**  To-morrow,"  said  St.  James. 
**  To-morrow  ;  heaven  be  with  your  lordship  ;" 
and  with  this  hope  the  apothecary  departed. 
I     St.  James  hastily  paced  the  room.    The  walls 
were  hung  with  mirrors. 

j     The  young  gentleman — was  it  a  habit? — still 
walked  with  his  hand  to  his  face. 


From  the  Christian  Walchman. 

DAGUERREOTYPES. 

*'  God  hftth  ffiven  you  one  &ce,  and  you  make  Tourselvea 
nother."— i/am/er. 

Lord  Bacon  unquestionably  saw  as  far  into 
futurity  as  any  other  philosopher.  When  rapt  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  wonderful  results  that 
were  to  follow  the  adoption  of  the  great  inductive 
system  of  reasoning,  he  doubtless  beheld,  dimly 
figured  forth,  a  long  train  of  brilliant  discoveries 
and  inventions.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  he 
ever  dreamed  of  daguerreotypes ;  nor  do  we  think 
ourselves  guilty  of  any  reflection  on  the  wisdom 
and  sagacity  of  that  illustrious  sage,  in  asserting 
this  incredulity.  As  for  the  bewihiered  schoolmen 
before  his  time — it  is  not  worth  while  to  conjecture 
what  they  did  or  did  not  dream. 

The  above  we  consider  to  be  a  suflicient  intro- 
duction to  a  few  remarks  on  daguerreotypes.  It 
has,  it  is  true,  no  particular  connexion  with  the 
subject ;  but  this,  we  flatter  ourselves,  will  not 
be  deemed  an  objection,  since  it  is  notorious  that 
your  best  orators  and  preachers  write  their  intro- 
ductions long  before  they  have  fixed  upon  a  sub- 
ject of  discourse.  The  only  rule  which  now  ob- 
tains, (in  practice  at  least,)  with  regard  to  this 
species  of  rhetorical  ornament,  is  to  place  the  in- 
troduction, whatever  it  may  be,  at  the  beginning. 
A  nd  this  leads  us  to  observe  that  daguerreotypes 
are  not  now  what  they  once  were.  They  have 
emerged  from  the  rude  into  the  polished  slate — 
from  the  chrysalis  into  the  butterfly  form.  W^ 
can  very  well  recollect  the  first  specimens  that  we 
ever  saw.  We  then  supposed  that  they  were 
finely,  admirably  done.  But  this  was  a  delusion  ; 
they  were  merely  rude,  unfinished  experiments. 
The  lily  white  hand  of  a  fair  lady,  in  the  old  style 
daguerreotype,  had  exchanged  its  lily  whiteness 
f«)r  a  gloomy  tinge  of  pale  green,  or  an  intense 
sky-blue.  Shirt  bosoms  that  we  positively  know 
to  have  been  of  extraordinary  whiteness,  by  the 
daguerrian  process  were  villa  no  usly  bronzed  and 
smutched  as  by  the  over-heated  iron  of  an  un- 
thrifty huswife.  We  judge  everything  by  com- 
parison, else  we  never  could  have  tolerated  such 
productions  of  art.  Daguerreotypes  now-a-da^s, 
though  still  light,  are  by  no  means  so  triflmg 
afl^airs.  A  pale  or  blooming  cheek,  a  gentle  or 
flashing  eye,  a  smooth  or  wrinkled  brow,  are  each 
fairly  and  faithfully  imprinted.  By  enlarging  the 
dimensions  of  the  plate,  great  accuracy  and  beauty 
have  been  conferred.    In  a  three  by  four  inch  like- 


ness the  projecting  features  are  ridiculously  out  of 
proportion ;  thus  a  very  modest,  retiring  nose, 
assumes  the  gigantic  dimensions  of  the  nasal  organ 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  of  ex-Presidcnt 
Tyler ;  and  a  chin,  the  fartherest  possible  from 
double,  astonishes  you  with  its  more  than  alder- 
man obesity.  All  these  errors  have  been  cor- 
rected ;  and  now,  so  perfect  is  the  *'  counterfeit 
presentiment,"  that  you  recognize  your  friends  at 
a  glance,  and  find  yourself  stretching  out  your 
hand  to  their  daguerreotypes. 

For  our  own  part  we  are  unable  to  conceive  any 
limits  to  the  progress  of  this  art.  On  the  contrary 
it  tasks  the  imagination  to  conjecture  what  it  will 
not  accomplish.  Already  the  daguerreotypes  of  the 
most  important  public  characters  adorn  the  saloons 
of  noted  artists.  You  have  only  to  enter  and  you 
find  yourself  in  a  miniature  President's  levee. — We 
anticipate  the  establishment  of  a  society  for  obtain- 
ing daguerreotypes.  Said  society  will  employ  a 
number  of  experienced  professors,  (every  art  now 
has  its  professors,)  who  shall  visit  foreign  parts, 
the  courts  of  Europe,  the  palaces  of  the  pashaws, 
the  Red  Sea  and  Holy  Land,  and  the  pyramids  of 
Geza,  and  bring  home  exact  representations  of  all 
the  sublime  and  ridiculous  objects  which  it  now 
costs  so  much  to  see.  Stationary  professors'  may 
be  maintained  at  each  of  the  most  passionate  vol- 
canoes— at  favorable  positions  in  the  Arctic  re- 
gions when  the  Aurora  Borealis  is  most  excited — 
and  others,  in  substantial  edifices  in  the  West  India 
Islands,  will  note  the  exact  appearance  and  eflects 
of  a  terrific  'hurricane  or  ravenous  earthquake/ 
Popular  vocalists  will  be  taken  in  the  very  act  and 
attitude  of  vocalizing,  wordy  demagogues  in  the 
attempt  to  hood-wink  the  sovereignly,  and  govern- 
ment defaulters  at  the  critical  moment  of  abscond- 
ing. Apparatus  so  extensive  will  doubtless  be 
constructed  that  a  whole  assembly  may  be  taken 
at  once.  By  this  improvement  the  tax-paying 
millions  of  this  free  and  enlightened  republic,  may 
be  furnished  with  an  accurate  picture  of  the  appear- 
ance and  occupation  of  their  worthy  ofiicial  organs 
in  the  halls  of  the  house  and  senate.  (This  antici- 
pation, however,  is  rather  fanciful,  than  real,  as 
we  are  persuaded  that  such  a  project  would  be 
unanimously  voted  down  at  the  first  reading.)  On 
the  same  plate  may  be  represented  the  preacher  and 
his  hearers  ;  and  thus  a  curious  spectator  will  ob- 
tain a  bird's-eye-view  of  a  whole  congregation  as 
they  appear  in  the  various  stages  of  listening,  half- 
gone,  sound  asleep,  and  waking  up.  Indeed,  it 
will  be  impossible /or  a  tree  to  bud  and  blossom,  a 
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flower  to  go  to  seed,  or  a  vegetable  to  sprout  and 
come  up,  without  executing  at  the  same  time  an 
exact  photograph  of  the  wonderful  process  on  the 
skilfully  prepared  plates  of  some  agricultural,  botan- 
ical, or  horticultural  photographic  society.  A  man 
cannot  make  a  proposal,  or  a  lady  decline  one — a 
steam-boiler  cannot  explode,  or  an  ambitious  river 
overflow  its  banks — a  gardener  cannot  elope  with 
an  heiress,  or  a  reverend  bishop  commit  an  indiscre- 
tion, but  straightway,  an  officious  daguerreotype 
will  proclaim  the  whole  .aflfair  to  the  world. 
There  will  be  no  safety  for  rogues.  Every  apple- 
orchard,  store-house,  and  coat-pocket,  will  con- 
tain a  self-regulating  photographic  machine  faith- 
fully pertbrming  its  functions,  while  the  depredator 
is  executing  his. 

But  we  turn  from  contemplating  the  anticipated 
achievements  of  the  future,  to  dwell  for  a  moment 
on  the  hrilliant  triumphs  of  the  past.  For  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  dap^errian  art  has  not 
received  the  attention  which  it  deserves ;  and  that 
its  principles,  when  fully' analyzed  and  developed, 
will  fill  an  important  place  in  some  never-to-be- 
surpassed  encyclopedia! 

It  is  slowly  accomplishing  a  great  revolution  in 
the  morals  of  portrait  painting.  The  flattery  of 
countenance  delineators,  is  notorious.  No  artist 
of  eminence  ever  painted  an  ugly  face,  unless  per- 
chance, now  and  then  a  fancy  sketch,  or  a  copy  of 
some  antique,  50  antique  that  it  is  impossible  ever  to 
trace  the  original.  EveryVody  who  pays,  must 
look  handsome,  intellectual,  or  interesting  at  least 
— on  canvass.  These  abuses  of  the  brush  the 
photographic  art  is  happily  designed  to  correct. 
Your  sun  is  no  parasite.  He  pours  his  rays  as 
freely  and  willingly  into  the  cottage  of  the  peasant, 
as  into  the  palace  of  the  peer  ;  and  he  vouchsafes 
no  brighter  or  purer  light  to  the  disdainful  mistress 
than  to  her  humble  maid.  Let  it  once  become 
the  bon  ton  for  plain-looking,  homely,  and  ugly 
people  to  sit  for  likenesses  that  are  likenesses-;-let 
a  few  hideous  men  and  women  of  distinction  con- 
sent to  be  daguerreotyped — in  fine,  let  nature  and 
art  in  their  combined  efforts  be  suffered  to  have 
fair  play,  and  ^*  it  must  follow  as  the  night  the 
day,"  that  this  moral  revolution  will  be  achieved. 
There  are  gratifying  proofs  that  the  custom  is 
rapidly  advancing  into  general  favor ;  as  any  one 
may  convince  himself  by  examining  the  numerous 
daguerreotypes  exposed  to  public  view. 

But  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  this  novel 
art,  the  aid  which  it  affords  to  the  successful  study 
of  human  nature,  is  among  the  most  important. 
Daguerreotypes  properly  regarded,  are  the  indices 
of  human  character.  Lavaler  judged  of  men  by 
their  physiognomies ;  and  in  a  voluminous  treatise 
has  developed  the  principles  by  which  he  was 
guided.  The  photograph,  we  consider  to  be  the 
grand  climacteric  of  the  science.  Lord  Chester- 
field assures  his  son  that  everybody  has  a  weak 
point,  which  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  touch 
or  irritate  delivers  him  into  your  power  at  once. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  inhalation  of  exhilarating 
gas  is  a  powerful  artificial  agent  for  disclosing 
these  weaknesses  of  human  nature.  In  reality, 
however,  the  sitting  for  a  daguerreotype,  far  sur- 
passes all  other  expedients.  There  is  a  peculiar 
and  irresistible   connection  between  one's  weak- 


nesses and  his  dagoeneotype ;  and  the  lattar  m 
naturally  attracts  the  former  as  the  mafroci  die 
needle,  or  toasted  cheese,  the  rat.  The  tittiiyrif 
causes  of  this  relation  lie  deeply  imbedded  Id  the 
elementary  principles  of  mental  philosophy  whidi 
we  have  not  now  sufficient  space  to  explore.  That 
such  a  relation  exists  is  beyond  question,  to  quote 
the  very  forcible,  but  very  tautological  expifwiiM 
of  the  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing,  *<  a  fixed  &ct."  Ueoee 
positions,  attitudes,  and  expiessions  of  eovaie- 
nance,  are  so  many  exponential  signs  of  di^osttioa, 
desire,  character.  The  genera  of  these  weak- 
nesses'are  as  numerous,  and  admit  of  as  many  sob^ 
divisions  as  the  famous  classification  of  plants,  hy 
the  immortal  Charles  Yon  Linneoa. 

There  is  a  literary  weakness.  PersoiiB  aAcKd 
with  this  mania  are  usually  taken  with  a  pile  of 
books  around  them — or  with  the  fore-finger  grace- 
fully interposed  between  the  leaves  of  a  half-cloMd 
volume,  as  if  the^p  consented  to  the  intermptioD  of 
their  studies  solely  to  gratify  poeterity  with  a  view 
of  their  scholarlike  countenancea — or  in  a  atodent't 
cap  and  morning  robe,  with  the  head  Testing  oa 
the  hand,  profoundly  meditating  on — not&ag. 
Thus  a  young  woman  whose  leisure  hoars  sie 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  restoration  of  dilapidated 
male  habiliments,  appears  in  her  daguerreotype  to  he 
intensely  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  a  large  octavo. 
What  renders  the  phenomenon  the  more  remark- 
able is,  that  the  book  was  upside  down,  whidi 
necessarily  implies  the  possession  of  a  pecolor 
mental  power. — There  is  the  musical  weakness 
which  forces  a  great  variety  of  sufleriog,  inoflcn- 
sive  flutes,  guitars,  and  pianos,  to  be  brought  ^r- 
ward  in  the  company  of  their  cruel  and  peisecutis; 
masters  and  mistresses.  One  young  lady,  whtee 
ear  had  been  pronounced  utterly  incapable  of  de- 
tecting discords,  sat  with  a  sheet  of  beetboreti  t 
most  difficult  compositions,  in  her  delicate  dexter 
hand.  Some  amusing  caricatures  are  prodoeed  bv 
those  who  attempt  to  assume  a  look  whic^  thrV 
have  not.  Timid  men,  at  the  critical  junctarr, 
summon  up  a  look  of  stem  fierceness,  and  savagt 
natures  borrow  an  expression  of  gentle  roeekoe»9 
People  appear  dignified,  haughty,  mild,  coodeaceod- 
ing,  humorous,  and  grave,  in  their  dagueneotvp»«v 
who  manifestly  never  appeared  so  anywhere  eW. 
Jewelry  is  generally  deemed  indispensable  to  % 
good  likeness.  Extraordinarily  broad  rings— gvid 
chains  of  ponderous  weight  and  magnitade,  ms- 
taining  dropsical  headed  gold  pencils,  or  verj  yel- 
low-faced gold  watches,  with  a  very  small  i»r- 
ment  of  their  circumference  concealed  under  ib' 
belt — ^bracelets,  clasps,  and  brooches — all  of  thes^. 
in  their  respective  places,  attract  attention,  zxc 
impress  the  spectator  with  a  dszzling  coooepitink 
of  the  immense  and  untold  riches  of  those  fa^ocvt: 
beings  whose  duplicate  daguerreotypes  he  »  per- 
mitted to  behold. 

But,  having  arrived  at  that  point  where  :r 
illimitable  field  of  speculation  and  remark  stielrhf« 
out  before  us — having  in  a  certain  sense  sharpcm^^ 
our  appetite  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  nnmber  d 
tempting  tit-bits  of  gossip,  which  render  th»  de- 
partment of  our  subject  so  attractive — me  shsU 
practise  upon  the  advice  of  the  Stoic  to  the  E^iro- 
rean,  and  bring  the  whole  matter  to  an  essr  asl 
harmonious^-conclusion. 
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From  Chambeti*  Jounud. 
MY  BROTHER   THE*  LAIRD. 

I  WAS  very  young  when  I  left  the  Highlands, 
and  I  was  nnany  years  absent  from  the  wildly- 
beaatifal  glen  in  which  had  been  passed  my  happy 
infancy.  When,  almost  as  a  stranger,  I  returned 
to  it,  my  brother  was  the  laird — not  my  noble- 
spirited  elder  brother,  the  first  in  the  chase,  the 
foremost  in  every  "ploy*'  of  daring,  the  friend 
of  the  shock-headed  fox-hunter.  He  had  fallen  in 
the  battle-field,  far  from  all  those  who  so  proudly 
gloried  in  him.  Nor  was  it  my  second,  handsome, 
light-hearted  brother,  the  (ray  promoter  of  all  the 
mirth  we  bad  enjoyed.  He  must  ''serve''  too. 
There  was  nu  other  profession  but  that  of  arms 
then  thought  of  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  trans- 
port he  was  embarked  in  was  lost  on  its  way  with 
troops  to  America.  Mv  thfrd  brother,  a  small, 
delicate  child,  quiet  in  all  his  pl#ys,  solitary  in  all 
bis  habits,  thoughtful,  serious,  the  embryo  student 
rather  than  the  worthy  descendant  of  Highland 
chieftain  or  of  Border  rooss-troo|>er — he  it  was 
vrho  was  destinei  to  wear  and  to  transmit  the 
honors  of  his  line.  He  had  been  latterly  educated 
in  England  with  our  younger  brother  and  myself, 
who,  at  the  death  of  our  parents,  had  been  left  to 
the  care  of  our  Indian  uncle. 

The  colonel  had  brought  back  with  him  from 
the  Elast  an  English  wife,  a  handsome  fortune,  and 
the  same  warm  Highland  heart  he  had  taken  out 
with  him,  which  prompted  him  to  visit  my  father 
with  the  least  possible  delay  after  his  return.*  He 
had  no  children  ot  his  own,  which  perhaps  made 
liim  take  so  fondly  to  us;  and  when,  as  orphans, 
we  became  entirely  dependent  on  him,  his  affec- 
tionate solicitude  for  our  welfare  appeared  to 
redouble.  His  wife  did  her  part  to  repair  the  loss 
of  our  parents,  as  far  as  was  then  understood  to  be 
the  requisite  attention  to  the  young.  She  was 
always  kind  in  manner  to  us ;  provided  us  amply 
with  the  necessaries  befitting  our  station ;  and 
encouraged  my  uncle  in  various  little  plans  fur  our 
amusement.  They  lived  in  London,,  in  a  good 
house  in  Lower  Brook  Street,  and  we  were  placed 
at  school.  My  brothers  were  sent  to  a  clergyman 
near  Henley,  who  took  a  limited  number  of  pupils. 
I  went  to  Queen  Square,  in  common  with  most 
young  ladies  of  our  station.  My  holidays,  in 
winter,  were  spent  in  my  aunt's  drawing-room ;  in 
summer,  at  some  watering-place.  My  more  for- 
tunate brothers  passed  their  summer  holidays  in 
the  Highlands,  under  the  care  of  our  uncle  the 
captain.  I  therefore  saw  little  of  them ;  and  we 
were  soon  entirely  separated;  for  they  went  to 
college  in  Glasgow,  from  whence  my  younger 
brother  proceeded  to  India — my  uncle,  the  colonel, 
having  influence  enough  to  procure  a  writership 
for  him.  The  laird  went  to  travel  with  a  college 
friend,  an  Irishman,  who  took  him  over  to  his  own 
(preen  isle.  There  he  married.  He  had  been  set- 
tled for  some  time  on  his  Highland  property,  with 
his  handsome  Irish  wife,  more  years  than  there  is 
need  to  mention,  before  circumstances  enabled  me 
to  fulfil  the  treasured  wish  of  my  heart — a  visit  to 
him. 

My  husband  and  I  travelled  from  Edinburgh  in 
a  way  I  cannot  now  look  back  on  without  smiling. 
The  same  horses  took  us  on  from  Perth  by  very 
easy  stages,  getting  through  but  two  in  a  day,  at 
Ave  miles  an  hour,  or  thereabouts.  When  I 
quitted  the  Highlands,  I  had  ridden  from  home 
down  the  bridle-road  for  near  twenty  miles  to  a 
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small  Inn  or  rather  clachan ;  for  there  were  sevef  al 
black  huts  collected  ne^ir  a  small  stream,  a  short 
distance  from  the  military  road.  The  principal 
hovel  was  then  of  turf,  like  the  rest,  but  much 
larger,  with  an  open  chimney-top  over  one  gable, 
and  a  stone-and-lime  chimney-stack  at  the  other. 
Of  the  many  smaller  black  huts  round,  some  were 
barns,  and  some  were  stables,  and  some  were 
sheds  for  cpws  and  poultry ;  a  few  were  merely 
peat-stacks;  while  a  few  nrore  were  the  habita- 
tions of  human  beings,  as  was  known  by  the  hole 
in  the  roof,  through  which  the  smpke  issued.  All 
had  troops  of  half-naked  children  playing  in  the 
mud,  and  dirt,  and  duck-pools  before  their  untidy 
doors,  looking,  with  their  sun-burnt  skins  and  sun- 
bleached  hair,  like  nothing  human.  Now,  amidst 
such  of  the  old  black  huts  as  still  remained,  there 
were  several  stone-built  cottages,  ^nindowed  and 
chimneyed,  deserving  of  better  care  than  they  had 
met  with  ;  for  the  old  divt  about  the  doors  re- 
mained, with  the  addition  of  dung-heaps  under  the 
windows.  I  looked  in  vain  towards  the  burn  for 
the  humble  black  "public."  In  its  placo  stood  a 
three-story-high  stone  building,  full  of  good-sized 
windows,  with  a  good  square  of  offices  behind,  and 
upon  the  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  the  door  was 
a  smart  little  Englishwoman,  the  wife  of  the  High- 
land landlord.  The  old  bridle-road  was  gone.  No 
horses  waited  at  the  clachan  for  the  guests  of  the 
laird  of  the  glen.  Our  carriage  rolled  on  over  a 
fino  well-engineered  road,  which  at  this  spot 
turned  off  into  the  mountains.  It  followed  the 
course  of  the  stream  for  some  miles  through  the 
dreary^ moor,  enlivened  only  by  a  few  wandering 
sheep,  and  a  few  scattered  turf  hovels,  each  with 
its  patch  of  corn ;  then  winding  up  a  hill,  we  left 
all  that  was  bare  behind  us,  and  at  our  feet  lay 
the  wide  lake,  with  its  fertile  shores  and  its  dis- 
tant walls  of  mountains,  its  further  extremity  lost 
beneath  the  high-peaked  hill  on  which  the  beacon- 
fires  of  our  clan  had  in  former  days  been  lighted. 
On  descending  this  rising  ground,  the  road 
divided — ^a  branch  diverged  to  each  side  of  the 
lake.  A  dozen  miles  of  beautiful  scenery,  and  of 
somewhat  perilous  travel  in  those  rocky  parts, 
where  we  journeyed  along  galleries  cut  from  the 
bank  high  above  the  water,  brought  us  "  home.'* 
We  were  expected,  and  I  had  hoped  to  have  met 
at  the  march  some  of  our  many  humble  friends  to 
give  me  welcome ;  but  we  crossed  \iie  burn  which 
divided  my  brother's  property  from  the  little  king- 
dom of  the  neighboring  noble,  wi|hout  one  voice 
to  greet  us.  We  passed  on  among  the  birch 
thickets ;  and  I  was  bending  forward  to  catch  the 
first  look  of  the  old  tower  of  my  fathers,  whf*n  a 
shout,  perfectly  astounding,  rent  the  air.  The 
carriage  had  emerged  from  the  wood  upon  a  plain 
of  meadow  land  stretching  across  all  the  lower 
part  of  the  glen,  where  the  stream  which  almost 
dashed  through  the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  after 
falling  from  the  rocky  ledge,' wandered  quietly  for- 
ward to  the  lake.  A  little  back  stood  the  old 
castle  on  its  terrace,  and  between  it  and  the  river 
had  been,  in  my  father's  day,  a  marsh,  constantly 
overflowed  in  the  Lammas  floods  and  winter 
speats,  where  my  brothers  had  spent  many  a  long 
day  duck-shooting.  It  was  now  dry,  firm,  and 
level,  and  at  the  moment  we  entered  on  it,  cov- 
ered with  troops,  by  whom,  it  was  clear,  I  was  to 
be  received  with  military  honors.  I  had  never 
thought  of  the  volunteers ;  but  there  they  were — 
several  companies  of  well-appointed  men,  in  th» 
belted  plaid,  with  plumed  booneta  and  glittering 
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anns;  and  when  mflhttuvring  in  measured  step 
with  the  firm  and  springy  tread  of  their  race,  the 
chequered  hose  and  tasselled  garter  on  every 
handsome  leg,  a  degree  of  effect  was  given  to 
their  marchings  and  counter^marchings  not  to  be 
approached  by  a  regiment  less  picturesquely  ac- 
coutred. Several  mounted  officers  were  gallop- 
ing over  the  field,  and  every  here  and  there  flag- 
staffs  were  erected  on  it.  Near  one  of  these  more 
marked  stations  was  a  group  of  ladles  and  gentle- 
men Dn  horseback-^-Hine  of  the  ladies  in  regimentals, 
as  nearly  as  they  could  be  affected.  She  wore  a 
scarlet  jacket  with  gold  facings,  a  tartan  petticoat, 
and  the  blue  bonnet  with  feathers.  Her  gay  and 
graceful  air,  with  a  certain  habitual  assumption  of 
authority  in  her  manner,  showed  her  at  a  glance 
to  be  **  the  lady."  The  officer  in  command  had 
given  some  orders  to  his  troops;  for,  on  ceasing 
their  shout  of  welcome,  part  left  the  lines,  and 
hounding  on  without  order  towards  the  hill  we 
were  descending,  the  military  mob  in  a  few  mo- 
ments surrounded  and  seized  the  carriage,  unhar- 
nessed the  horses,  and,  with  another  wild  hurrah, 
they  bore  us  along  the  plain  and  through  the  river 
to  the  foot  of  the  terrace,  my  London  man>-of- 
busioess  husband  fully  as  much  ama2ed  as  pleased 
with  the  theatrical  grandeur  of  our  reception.  At 
the  castle  all  the  rest  of  the  people  were  collected. 
Women,  girls,  old  men,  and  children — all  eagerly 
watching  our  triumphal  progress,  and  rushing  for- 
ward with  the  warm  shake  of  the  hand,  the  bless- 
ing, and  the  smile  of  real  love,  that  so  truly  wel- 
comed home  the  child  nurtured  amongst  them. 

I  was  several  days  in  recovering  from  the 
agitation  of  my  arrival.  When  my  feelings  had 
leisure  to  comprehend  what  was  passing  aronnd 
cue,  how  everyway  changed  appeared  the  ha^iits 
of  the  once  quiet  abode  .of  my  father's  retired 
family! 

My  brother  had  never  lived  at  the  new  house. 
He  iiad,  before  his  marriage,  repaired  the  old 
•castle,  very  much  altered  in  its  interior  arrange- 
ments, added  some  kitchen  offices,  laid  out  a  gar- 
den, and  was  now  occupied  in  building  a  second 
tower — not  exactly  resembling  the  ancient  gray 
building  from  which  the  Lady  Rachel  and  her 
maids  had  issued,  but  modernized  upon  the  same 
idea,  and  erected  at  the  other  end  of  the  long 
steep-roofed  house,  the  side  wall  of  which  he  had 
battlemented.  He  had  also  filled  up  all  the  old  ill- 
matched  windows,  substituting  correct  ranges  of 
Gothic  lattices  of^ening  from  6t»ne  rouilions.  He 
had  been  his  owu  architect,  and  he  had  done  his 
business  weill,  though  probably  not  very  econom- 
ically;  and  there  was  some  confusion  among  the 
carious  crooked  passages  within,  leading  to  the 
additional  apartments,  which  wt>nld  have  been 
avoided  by  an  experienced  professional  roan. 
None  of  the  furniture  I  remembered  was  any- 
where to  be  seen.  The  whole  house  had  been 
fitted  up  by  a  London  upholsterer  in  the  classical 
style  of  the- day.  In  the  drawing-room  countless 
yards  of  chintz  were  festooned  over  the  windows 
by  the  help  of  Roman  battle-axes  at  one  side,  Dan- 
ish spears  at  the  other,  and  Turkish  crescents  in 
•the  centre.  Uncomfortable  chairs,  with  the  slen- 
derest supports  compatible  with  safety,  thinly 
iinea  tne  walls — a  few  plain,  high,  naked  tables 
•amonfr  them.  A  Grecian  couch  stood  on  each 
iide  of  an  Egyptian  fireplace,  where  two  heavy 
sphinxes  seemed  to  weigh  down  the  ends  of  the 
fender,  while  headachy  caryatides  upheld  the  pon- 
ulerouB  fVont  of  the  grate.    My  sister-in-law  not 


being  musical,  there  was  no  instrument ;  and  Ht 
being  literary,   there  were   no  books;  and  ma 
liking  her  needle,  there  was  no  work.    Kickoaekt 
had  not  come  into  fashion.     A  large  Indiio  bos 
for  cards  and  counters,  a  pair  of  glass  girandoles 
on  the  mantelpiece,  and  a  small  basket  made  of 
pasteboard,   ribbon,   and   gilt  paper,  into  which 
notes  were  thrown,   comprised    the   ornamental 
details  of  her  reception-room*     The  bedtoumt, 
uncarpeted,  and  some  of  them  nncortaioed,  coo- 
tained  little  beside  the  heavy  draperied  beds;  an 
extra  tables,  no  easy-chairs,  and  a  scanty  washiag 
apparatus.     I  can^t  look  back  on  the  skeleum 
rooms  of  that  day   without  a  shudder.     There 
were  only  two  parts  of  the  house  I  had  any  plea» 
ure  in  entering  ;  the  nursery,  at  the  top  of  the  oU 
tower,  filled  with  healthy,  happy  children,  pre- 
sided  over  by  the  kindest  of  Irish  nursee— an  old 
family-piece  imported   with  her  handsome   ladv, 
who,   whatever   m^b  doing  below,   managed  to 
keep  all  right  in   her  own  territories:  and  nj 
brother's  study,  where,  besides  the  books,  plau, 
prints,  maps,  and   instruments  necessary  for  hii 
own  pursuits,  stood  the  only  memorial  of  the  past 
I  could  discover  at  the  time — the  cornered  chair  is 
which  my  father  reclined  with  bis  pipe  after  d;*- 
ner.     The  dining-room  had  a  prim^Iooking  side- 
board in  lieu  of  the  old  beaufet,  and  a  well-covered 
side-table  remained  in  it  the  livelong  day  ;  for  cai- 
ing  went  on  almost  without  interruption  daring  all 
the  waking  hours.     Every  guest  of  every  degree 
was  offered  refreshment.      It   was   etiquette  to 
decline  at  first ;  but,  on  being  pressed,  all  Mi  to, 
beginning  with  a  dram,  whatever  might  be  the 
hour  of  the  day,  and  generally  ending  with  one, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  and  all — none  uf  the  elders 
of  either  sex  ever  tasting  breakfast,  at  any  rate, 
without  this  jArovocative  to  appetite.     This  being 
the  custom  in  the  parlor,   the   fashion  was  nf 
course  fully  followed  in  the  hall,  where    bread, 
cheese,  and  whisky  were  served  to  all  comers — 
two  large  bottles  of  spirits  per  day  being  the  usail 
allowance.     There  was  a  constant  coming  and 
going  of  the  family  followers,  each  native  of  tbe 
glen  seeming  to  think  it  incumbent  on  him  to  vi>it 
the  castle  unceasingly,  whether  be  had  busine«  to 
carry  him  there  or  not. 

It  was  much  the  same  up  stairs.  My  sister-in- 
law  delighted  in  company.  She  welcomed  all. 
The  minister,  the  doctor,  the  schoolmaster,  the 
better  rank  of  tenant  farmers,  the  half-pay  officers, 
the  poor  relations,  the  cousin  hood  of  higher  de«rr« 
— all  were  welcomed  with  a  warmth  of  manf>er 
which  made  her  peculiarly  a  favorite  amo6g  them, 
and  which  had  contributed,  as  much  as  her  livelb 
ness  and  beauty  to  atone  in  their  eyes  for  hf? 
foreign  extraction.  She  was  unrivalled  in  her 
reception  of  company,  putting  the  most  timid  at 
ease,  seeming  to  know  by  intuition  the  topics  of 
conversation  most  suited  to  her  visitors,  and  the 
proper  distance  each  rank  required  her  to  atteod 
on  their  departure.  She  pressed  them  to  star, 
heaped  their  plates,  showed  them  to  adranta^e, 
all  so  easily,  that  she  threw  a  cheerfolnesa  over 
her  heterogeneous  society  which  her  exquisite  tact 
alone  could  have  insured.  Add  to  this  no  smaD 
skill  in  matters  in  cookery,  and  an  admirable  taists 
in  dress,  and  who  coulcl  desire  a  fitter  **"  lady  ** 
when  she  was  in  good-humor.  When  her  temper 
failed,  it  was  for  want  of  amusement ;.  and  as  aht 
was  at  those  moments  alone,  this  defect  had  hanfly 
then  been  discovered  by  her  many  admirers. 

My  brother  and  his  wife  lived  in  a  crowd  of 
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company.  Besides  the  unceasingr  visits  of  the 
nnmeroos  family  retainers,  the  new  roads,  opened 
an  throueh  the  country,  brought  them  into  contact 
with  a  Targe  circle  of  neighbors.  Distance  is 
merely  comparative ;  and  the  Highland  lairds  of 
those  days,  insujated  in  a  degree  by  the  extent  of 
their  properties,  thought  little  of  a  journey  of  from 
ten  to  fifty  miles  U)  visit  agreeable  acquaintance. 
Other  lairds  had  conformed  to  the  times  as  well  as 
the  laird  of  the  glen ;  gay  parties  were  constantly 
going  forward  among  them.  My  sister-in-law's 
heavy  coach,  drawn  by  four  large  horses,  driven 
by  a  little  old  man  and  a  smart  boy,  in  jackets  and 
jockey-caps,  as  postilions,  and  fuUowed  by  two 
outriders,  often  conveyed  us  to  places  which,  as  a 
child,  I  had  hardly  heard  of,  where  the  same  ex- 
tent nf  hospitality  seemed  to  prevail  as  in  our  own 
modernized  castle.  In  due  time  these  visits  were 
returned  :  equally  heavy  coaches,  with  the'  same 
attendance  of  servants,  drove  to  ftiy  brother's  open 
door,  setting  down  in  quick  succession  company 
most  cordially  welcomed.  Our  extending  roads 
had  also  brought  the  far-off  world  upon  us.  War 
having  closed  the  continent  to  the  rambling  En- 
glish, they  were  obliged  to  wander  nearer  home ; 
and  crowds  began  to  turn  their  .steps  towards  the 
then  almost  unknown  Highlands.  With  introduc- 
tions, or  without,  all  made  their  ready  way  from 
one  hospitable  roof  to  another;  not  always,  by  the 
hy,  requiting  the  attentions  paid  them  ;  for  although 
some  of  the  most  valued  associates  of  my  aftei  .^.u 
date,  with  me,  our  mutual  regard  from  the  acci- 
«lent  of  our  thus ' meeting,  many  a  lively  compan- 
ion of  our  long  mountain  rambles  showed,  by  their 
riHil  recognition  of  such  acquaintance,  that  the 
scenes  they  had  so  much  enjoyed  while  among 
ihem,  had  left  very  faint  1..  ^.>3sions  upon  their 
memory. 

They  were  merry  days  too  that  were  thus  easily 
forgotten.  Mornings  passed  out  of  doors  m  ex- 
])loring  the  thousand  beautiful  recesses  of  our 
mountain  solitudes — pony  rides  in  gT<>ups  or  par- 
ties— boatinsr,  fishing,  climbing  steep  hill-sides — 
always  surrounded  by  humble  attendants  full  of 
nnocdote,  full  of  enthusiasm,  ready  to  succor  in 
liiile  difficulties,  familiar,  jet  T|2"''^6^"8^y  respect- 
ful ;  for  there  was  a  simple  d^  ty  in  the  manner 
of  the  Hiuhlander  of  that  day,  to  be  deeply  felt,  yet 
not  described,  which  made  the  society  of  the 
merest  peasant  agreeable  to  the  most  polished  gen- 
tlewoman. Our  evenings  were  mostly  spent  in 
dancing,  even  after  all  the  fatigues  of  the  day : 
dancing  which  began  in  the  parlor  often  ended  in 
the  hall,  most  of  the  men-servants  playing  the  vio- 
lin. We  were  at  no  loss,  therefore,  for  both  a  first 
and  second  fiddle,  and  my  brother's  valet  could 
play  a  tolerable  bass.  The  periodical  balls,  too, 
were  never  neglected :  indeed,  my  brother  had 
added  to  their  number — ^his  wedding-day  and  the 
young  laird's  birth  being  both  duly  celebrated. 
My  sister-in-law  was  the  life  of  all  these  partis  s — 
the  boldest  in  onr  morning  rides,  the  keenest  in  the 
pursuit  of  aJl  our  varied  out-of-door  amusements : 
she  was  the  gayest  in  the  dance  at  night ;  she  had 
caught,  as  by  inspiration,  the  flings,  and  cuts,  and 
Bhuffles  of  the  Highlanders,  cracked  her  fingers 
with  the  best  of  them,  and  had  taught  her  own  jigs 
to  a  set  of  her  peculiar  favorites,  and  encouraged 
the  merry  laugh  with  which  the  performance  of 
them  was  greeted.  Some  of  the  older  people 
looked  back  with  a  grave  sigh  to  the  quiet  dignity 
of  my  mother's  slow  strathspey  with  the  captain ; 
hot  the  young  race  growing  up  half-worshipped 


her  gay  successor,  who,  amid  all  her  fun,  never 
for  one  instant  forgot  that  she  was  the  lady.  She 
was  taller  than  my  dear  mother,  slighter  made, 
with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  skin  of  snow,  and 
teeth  of  pearl.  She  was  quick  in  all  her  move^ 
ments,  yet  not  ungraceful,  not  even  when  at  her 
merriest.  Her  usual  morning-dress  >vas  a  habit 
which  particularly  became  her  style  of  figure,  and 
her  uncapped  head  of  wavy  dark-brown  hair.  For 
the  evenings  she  had  an  endless  v&riety  of  Indian 
muslin,  gauze,  and  other  light  materials  for  dresses, 
which  were  the  fashion  of  the  day — crossed  in  full 
folds  over  her  fine  bust,  and  stretching  out  in  a  long 
train  half  over  the  floor  behind  her. 

My  brother  evidently  admired  her  exceedingly  : 
he  permitted  her  to  do  whatever  she  liked:  he 
seemed  to  he  pleased  with  whatever  pleased  her, 
and  to  agree  without  reluctance  to  every  plan  that 
she  proposed.  Yet  he  was  little  with  her ;  and  I 
never  thought  the  sort  of  life  they  led  suited  to  his 
patural  inclinations.  He  might  be  almost  said  to 
act  the  solitary  in  his  crowded  house,  remaining 
much  in  his  own  study,  or  wandering  alone,  or 
with  his  different  overseers,  about  those  parts  of 
his  property  he  was  engaged  in  improving.  He 
bad  one  constant  companion — his  little  son.  The 
child  was  seldom  absent  from  his  father's  rambles : 
sometimes  capering  across  a  stick  beside  him, 
sometimes  on  his  Shetland  pony,  sometimes,  hand 
in  hand,  they,  would  wander  the  summer's  day; 
and,  strange  to  say,  he  was  appealed  to  for  his 
Opinion  on  many  points  at  issue  between  the  mas- 
ter and  the  workmen ;  and  the  boy  answered  read- 
ily, and  was  listened  to,  and  attended  to — the  fac- 
tor, forester,  and  grieve,. uniting  in  deference  to 
him.  My  brother's  pursuits  were  all  tranquil, 
equally  unlike  the  habits  of  the  baron  of  old  or  the 
modern  fine  gentleman.  Yet,  offd  as  the  laird  was 
undoubtedly  considered,  I  question  whether  one  of 
his  race  ever  lived  more  truly  in  the  hearts  of  his 
people.  In  person  he  had  no  resemblance  to  my 
father,  except  that,  like  him,  he  was  fair.  He 
was  extremely  polished  in  manner,  and  very  exact 
in  dress.  Being  high  tory  in  politics,  he  wore 
powder  till  long  after  it  had  been  discarded  from 
the  toilets  of  all  but  footmen ;  and  he  long  pre* 
served  his  queue,  tied  with  broad  black  ribbon. 
He  always  wore  storking  pantaloons,  Hessian 
boots,  and  the  red  Pitt  waistcoat,  except  in  full 
dress,  or  when  lounging  about  among  his  planta- 
tions, when. he  sported  a  sort  of  woodman's  gray 
frock,  full  of  pockets,  and  covered  with  straps, 
from  which  hung  an  axe,  a  saw,  a  large  knife,  and 
a  hatchet.  He  took  his  own  levels,  laid  out  his 
own  drains,  engineered  his  own  roads,  marked  out 
his  own  plantations,  pruned  his  own  trees,  built 
his  own  house,  planned  all  his  cottages,  managed 
his  farm,  and  trained  his  volunteers.  There  never 
was  a  busier  or  a  happier  man.  He  had  no  turn 
for  field-sports,  yet  he  had  good  dogs  for  his 
friends,  and  the  proper  array  of  keepers  required 
by  the  extent  of  his  moors.  He  cared  little  for 
horses,  though  he  rode  a  handsome  charger,  and 
had  a  cieditably-filled  stable.  His  house  was 
rather  over  than  under- servanted,  although  his  in- 
dependent habits  made  him  personally  indifferent  to 
much  attendance. 

He  had  introduced  many  judicious  reforms 
among  his  people :  he  employed  his  own  hired  la- 
borers, instead  of  requiring  the  ancient  rent-ser- 
vice :  he  abolished  all  rent  in  kind,  with  the  exoep*> 
tion  of  the  kain  or  duty  fowl,  which,  being  also  an 
Iriah  custom,  and  considered  to  be  very  eoDiWfti^iit 
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in  each  aa  hospitable  hooaehpld,  my  sitter-in^aw 
had  prevailed  on  him  to  continue ;  he  had  reclaimed 
a  good  deal  of  waste  land,  and  encoaraged  his  ten- 
ants to  do  so  likewise ;  he  had  also  assisted  them 
to  drain  and  fence :  in  short,  he  was  for  his  day  an 
improving  landlord — a  shining  light  in  his  darker 
neighborhood.  His  home  occupations  were  also 
numerous ;  for  he  could  draw  his  plans  on  rainy 
days,  and  when  weary  of  business,  he  read,  or  ar- 
ranged a  good  library  he  had  collected,  or  wrote 
acrostics  on  his  wife*s  pretty  Irish  name,  which  he 
also  Italianized  in  sonnets  to  her  beauty.  He  had 
his  soldiers  too— a  little  box  of  well-arranged  bat- 
talions, with  their  attendant  flags,  officers,  and 
fuglemen,  which  he  placed  in  different  positions 
by  rules  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  such  im- 
provise commandants ;  for  he  was  much  interested 
in  the  training  of  his  volunteers,  and  very  proud  of 
the  inspecling^gencral's  annual  praise  of  the  fine 
body  of  men  he  had  taken  such  pains  to  discipline, 
without  any  aid  from  the  captain,  who,  regarding 
the  whole  affair  as  child's  play,  hardly  even  worth 
smiling  at,  looked  down  on  the  volunteers  from 
the  heights  of  his  '*  line"  recollections  with  very 
contemptuous  indifference. 

I  have  always  heard  my  brother  say  that  he  con- 
sidered the  calling  out  of  these  volunteers  as  the 
first  step  in  the  civilization  of  our  countrymen  :  it 
trained  them  to  habits  of  order,  and  cleanliness, 
and  obedience ;  and  roused  them  from  the  sort  of 
lethargic  indifference  to  their  condition  which  had 
so  long  contributed  to  their  poverty.  The  people 
thenAselves  delighted  in  the  soldiering  ;  it  was  as 
second  nature  to  them.  They  did  nat  take  so 
kindly  to  all  other  innovations,  conforming  to  them 
a  little  against  the  grain,  ''to  please  the  laird." 
Donald  Dhu,  who  was  still  the  grieve,  oAen  shook 
his  head  over  the  new  modes  of  management ; 
while  Eppie  very  openly  grumbled  £t  the  extra 
cares  imposed  upon  her.  With  old  Bell  times  had 
rather  improved.  The  foreign  lady— l^nowing 
little  about  yarn,  whether  of  linen  or  woollen — 
never  failed  to  praise  the  finished  webs  when  they 
happened  to  fall  in  her  way ;  but  as  to  the  number 
of  yards  they  had  stretehed  to,  or  the  cuts  yielded, 
or  the  hanlu  spun,  she  left  it  all  to  Bell,  who 
therefore  guided  the  wheels  at  her  own  pleasure. 
I  had  found  most  of  the  old  family  retainers  in 
their  places:  all  who  were  still  le(Y,  remained 
where  my  father  had  fixed  them.  They  appeared 
to  me  to  have  improved  in  many  of  their  habito. 
My  brother,  as  I  have  mentioned,  attributed  much 
of  this  to  the  volunteers,  and  a  little  to  the  roads ; 
and  perhaps  with  reason.  But  after  I  had  lived 
for  some  time  his  inmate,  I  determined  that  he  had 
himself  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  their  ad- 
vancement. Poetically  attached  to  the  past,  he 
was  tenderly  careful  of  old  prejudices,  while  in- 
sinuating rather  than  enforeing  the  practically-use- 
ful changes  he  felt  to  be  necessary.  He  mixed 
much  with  them,  listening  to  every  petition,  as- 
sisting every  one  in  need  of  help,  receiving  every 
application  affably,  granting' cheerfully,  denying 
kindly.  He  was  courteous  to  all.  And  though 
failing  in  some  of  his  many  projecto,  mistaken  in 
several  of  his  intentions,  and  unsteady  in  a  few  of 
his  undertakings,  he  was  so  good-humored  when 
jested  with  upon  such  subjeets,  that  be  was  rather 
the  better  loved  for  being  fallible.  There  was 
much  of  my  father's  character  revived  in  my  bro- 
ther the  laird,  and  a  curious  mixture  in  his  manner 
of  my  father  and  the  captain. 

I  am  glad  to  speak  again  of  my  uncle  the  cap- 


tain.   It  was  one  of  the  sineerost  plaasores  await- 
ing me  in  my  native  glen  to  find  our  good  oM  ooek 
living,  healthy  and  active  as  before,  and  muck 
more  happy ;  for  he  was  married.    He  had  noi 
lived  for  so  long  the  intimate  oompanioD  of  the 
worthy  Miss  Nelly,  without  discovering  how  ad- 
mirably she  was  fitted  to  enliven  the  deeliaiag 
years  of  an  elderly  gentleman.    Desolate  indeed 
would  have  been  his  latter  days,  after  losing  ike 
laird's  fireside,  if  be  had  not  bethought  himself  of 
the  Wise  plan  of  contriving  a  cheerfol  chimaey- 
corner  of  his  own.    The  captain  and  Miss  Ndl? 
had  therefore  made  common  cause  of  it  aAer  tW 
family  break-up.    They  had  settled  down  wheit 
they  were,  in  the  big  house ;  first  remaining  thoe 
in  care  of  the  place  for  the  young  laird — the  cap- 
tain's valuables  arriving  in  detaehmeota  from  the 
cottage,  as  year  by  year  he  felt  more  secure  in  his 
new  possession,  till  at  last  it  was  formally  cedei 
to  him,  on  my  brother  determining  to  fix  his  o«i 
residence  at  the  castle.    I  found  them  where  I  had 
left  them,  and  almoet  as  I  had  left  theoD — in  the 
little  parlor  my  mother  had  always  lived  in,  which 
was  unchanged  in  all  things  but  the  want  of  the 
cornered-chair,  and  the  addition  to  the  two  sveidt 
over  the  mantel-piece  of  all  the  other  warlike  bm- 
ily  weapons  which  had  formerly  figured  a  poo  tkc 
walls  of  the  eottege.    My  uncle  was  moeh  hm 
changed  in  appearanee  than  conld  have  been  ex- 
pected— a  liitle  shrunk,  not  quite  so  Hriak,  bet 
hale  and  hearty,  and  hospitable  as  in  bis  leas  afla- 
ent  days ;  for  my  brother  had  not  been  umyadfol 
of  the  good  captain^s  comfort,  and  had  ukea  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  conaiderably  to  incfcsse 
his  worldly  means.     Miss  Nelly  had  changed  as 
little.    She  even  looked  better  as  the  cuptsia's 
lady  than  she  had  done  aa  the  elderly  naidea 
c^sin  ;  for  she  had  imperceptibly  acquired  a  high- 
er composure  of  manner,  befitting  her  advance  is 
station,  while  the  certainty  of  her  prorisaiMi  had 
added  to  the  contented  expression  of  her  bcuneiT 
features.    She  continued  her  thrifty  hoosewilery. 
storing  up  gear-Rcver  to  be  of  use  either  to  herself 
or  to  her  carefuH^-attended  husband,  bot  which 
early  busy  habits  ha&  jnade  a  necesssry  exeirisp 
of  her  activity.    They  veldom  entered  the  appcr 
part  of  their  large  house,  finding  the  grottod-lloor 
more  than  sufficient  for  their  iccommodation,  with 
help  from  the  garrets.    The  drawing-room,  tkert> 
fore,  remained   much  as  my  moUier  had  left  it. 
The  bedrooms  adjoining  had  been  atript  of  nnif 
little  furniture,  to  add  to  the  capabAitiea  of  the 
castle;  but  the  deserted  chambera  atiU  retaiard 
the  look  of  thQ  old  times — a  melancholy  air  of  the 
past  to  me,  bot  on  which  the  eaptaid  comneated 
very  gaily,  giving,  in  his  eoroparisons,  all  tke  ad- 
vantages to  the  present.     Happy  in   hia  bane. 
looked  up  to  by  the  people,  alwaya  welcome  at  *ht 
castle,  the  evening  of  life  waa  cloiing  eheeHbPy 
on  the  captain.    My  brother  the  laird  treated  hsm 
with  the  most  studious  respect.    My  sisler-iii4aw 
the  lady  liked  him  above  all  her  new  eoiracxMMs : 
for,  besides  that  the  high  tone  of  hn  galh«tiy 
both  amuaed  and  flattered  her,  '*  he  playid,*"^  A9 
said,  '*  a  most  capital  good  game  at  whiat^  aad  he 
had  no  objection  to  bragge  or  loo  when  the  ke  waa 
limited.'* 

The  captain*8  lady  did  not  exactly  foDow  the 
times  with  equal  confidence.  8he  never  said  a 
word  in  diBparagement  of  aught  pertaining  is 
the  family;  but  there  waa  a  oertam  fittla  aed, 
followed  by  a  raiaing  of  the  head,  and  a  aucaih^i 
of  the  mouthy  which  very  plainly  indicitwi  llat. 
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thoagh  it  was  not  her  part  to  condemn^  ahe  did  not 
by  any  means  approve.  8he  had  a  dry  habit  of 
repeating  any  remark  she  did  not  think  it  proper 
to  answer ;  which  I  never  heard  without  uneasi- 
ness, and  which  years  afterwards  recurred  to  me 
as  prophetical  warnings  of  all  that  her  sonnd  com- 
mon sense  enabled  her  to  foresee.  *'  My  brother 
has  such  fine  children,  dear  aunt*'—*'  Sach  fine 
children,  niece."  '*  What  a  large  meadow  he  has 
drained,  aunt" — "Drained,  niece."  "This  un- 
expected demand  for  wood  will  make  his  fortune ; 
8o  many  saw-mills ;  such  a  felling  of  timber" — 
**  Such  a  felling  of  timber."  "  He  is  so  happy 
with  hia  young  gay  wife"—"  Young  gay  wife." 
She  almost  provoked  me  with  her  perpetual  wet 
blanket  thrown  over  those  brilliant  days.  The  cap- 
taints  lady  and  the  laird's  lady  hardly  got  on  wejl 
together  j  yet  there  was  no  open  variance.  The 
aunt  bore  with  the  niece ;  and  the  niece,  in  spite 
of  herself,  looked  up  to  the  aunt,  and  in  manner 
treated  her  with  particular  deference.  Indeed, 
there  was  an  infinity  of  ceremony  between  them. 
At  their  visits  the  one  rose  and  advanced  to  receive 
the  other,  placed  the  honored  chair,  made  the 
greatest  parade  of  refreshments;  and  on  the  leave- 
taking,  there  was  such  conducting  and  re-conduct^ 
ing,  that  I  have  known  them  pace  the  same  bit  of 
road  for  half  an  hour  before  politeness  permitted 
them  formally  to  separate.  My  sister-in-law 
would  then  skip  gaily  back,  as  if  for  the  day  re- 
lieved from  duty ;  while  the  captain's  lady,  with 
tlie  mouth  well  screwed  up,  moved  stately  home 
without  a  glance  on  either  side. 

The  cottage  deserted  by  the  captain  had  been 
ffiven  to  the  factor,  a  person  whom  the  increasing 
business  of  the  property  had  rendered  a  necessary 
assistant  to  the  laird.  This  responsible  agent 
united  the  employments  of  factor  and  head  forester 
— the  manufacture  of  the  fir  timber  growing  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  glen  having  then  just  risen  into  a 
very  important  branch  of  the  economy  of  Highland 
estates.  He  was  chosen  for  tlie  management  of 
my  brother *s  aflfairs  for  a  thorooehly  Highland 
reason — the  having  been  particularly  unfortunate 
in  the  care  of  bis  own.  He  was  one  of  the  far- 
away cou^^ins  with  whom  nothing  had  ever  pros- 
pered ;  and  having  an  equally  ill-managing  wife, 
with  a  large  family  of  children,  it  was  matter  of 
necessity  for  the  head  of  the  house  to  provide  for 
them.  A  second  cottage,  at  a. little  distance  from 
the  first,  was  built  for  the  children  ;  a  distant 
maiden  cousin,  an  inferit»r  Miss  Nelly,  provided  to 
look  after  them  ;  and,  with  a  little  plenishing, 
lathered  among  the  better-oif  family  connexions, 
the  factor  settled  down  for  life,  in  thorough  happi- 
ness, on  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  many  lovely 
nests  stolen,  as  it  were,  from  the  birch-woods. 
His  principal  merit  was  his  very  beautiful  playing 
upon  the  violin,  lieing  little  inferior  to  old  Kiel 
Gow  himself  in  the  tones  he  drew  from  the  instru- 
ment, and  the  expression  he  gave  to  the  more  mel- 
ancholy airs.  It  was  no  small  treat  to  hear  such 
music.  The  only  person  insensible  to  his  genius 
w*as  his  wife,  who  had  little  patience  for  any  kind 
of  harmony,  for  she  passed  her  days  regretting  the 
tea  and  card  parties  of  the  pwvincial  town  in  which 
her  husband's  mercantile  speculations  had  failed. 
His  most  devoted  admirer  was  the  under-forester, 
also  a  new  acquaintance  to  me.  He  was  a  stran- 
ger, brought  from  some  wood-cutting  district  to  set 
my  brother's  saw-mills  properly  a-going — ^a  little 
handsome  Highlander,  the  best  dancer,  the  best 
ba'  player,  the  stoutest  walker  in  the  country — he 


gained  all  the  men's  hearts,  and  broke  half  the 
lasses',  making  great  impression  even  on  min<f; 
for  I  liked  no  one  so  well  to  guide  my  pony's  steps- 
on our  exenrsions  as  the  handsome  forester,  who, 
child  of  nature  as  he  was,  had  the  tastes  of  the 
highest  order  of  minds.  His  enjoyment  of  scenery 
was  intense;  his  descriptions,  as  he  translated 
them  from  the  original  Gaelic  of  his  thoughts, 
quite  poetical ;  his  observations  on  the  world  with* 
out,  and  on  the  little  world  around — more  interest* 
ing  to  him — were  those  of  the  acute,  feeling  phi* 
losopher ;  the  results  of  a  little  good  reading  and 
much  reflection,  his  half-solitary  life  throwing  his 
mind  back  upon  itself,  except  when  casually  en* 
cou  raged  to  open  its  stores  to  another.  I  have 
oAen  since,  when  most  interested  in  the  go-ahead ^ 
progress  of  our  awakening  age,  thought  of  what 
my  brother's  forester  would  have  said  on  passing 
events — what  shrewd  remark  of  his  would  have 
penetrated  the  perplexities  encompassing  the  new 
lights  which  are  shining  on  us.  And  I  have  al> 
ways  felt  that  I  never  passed  hours  of  higher  en* 
joyment  than  when — ^wandering  through  the  forest 
on  a  long  summer's  day,  my  pony's  certain  foot 
crushing  the  fragrant  heather,  the  burnie  dancing 
along  its  rocky  bed,  and  straight  pines  now  enclos- 
ing us  from  the  day,  now  opening  on  some  sunny 
croft  or  glade— I  had  for  my  chief  companion  this 
nature's  gentleman,  a  character  in  that  day  by  no 
means  rare  in  the  Highlands. 

I  love  to  remember  the  glen  as  it  then  was  in 
its  rude  beauty.  Miles  and  miles  away  from  any 
market-town  ;  its  own  resources  almost  sufficient 
for  its  few  wants ;  news  very  scanty  ;  the  post  but 
twice  a  week,  and  sent  for  to  the  clachan;  not  a 
bridge  over  the  many  streams  which  flowed  along 
the  thousand  sequestered  dells — beyond  a  plank, 
oiien  without  a  hand-rail — for  fuotrpassengers; 
bolts,  and  bars,  and  locks  unknown,  even  to  the 
castle  doors  snd  windows ;  and  the  people  so  de- 
pendent on,  yet  independent  of,  their  chief,  coming 
to  him  as  to  a  father,  paying  him  the  respect  of  chil- 
dren without  any  of  the  submission  of  servants.  I 
particularly  liked  the  Sunday,  for  it  was  a  day  of 
cheerful  rest  at  that  period  among  the  Highland- 
ers, when  all  gathered  in  the  bam-like  kirk,  oddly 
enough  situated  on  a  promontory  running  out  into 
the  lake — the  most  far-away  point  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  estate.  Vet,  distant  as  it  was 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  glen,  few  failed  to 
attend  the  service :  not  from  any  particular  venera- 
tion for  the  preacher,  who,  worthy  man,  troubled 
himself  but  little  about  doctrinal  matters  in  his 
addresses  to  them.  It  was  more  a  family  reunion, 
which  all  assisted  at  in  their  best  attire,  with  their 
happiest  faces.  The  laird's  large  pew  was  oppo- 
site the  pulpit — his  servants  all  behind  him.  The 
captain  and  his  lady  on  the  one  band — the  factor 
with  his  toWn-dressed  wife  and  dozen  rosy  chil- 
dren on  the  other.  The  grandees  being  thus  dis- 
posed of,  the  rest  of  the  ebngreiration  fell  into 
suitable  places  without  much  preiLrrangemen(.  It 
was  a^  beautiful  assemblage.  There  was  the  old 
white-headed  man,  the  rugged  lines  of  whose 
countenance  seemed  softened  by  his  flowing  silvery 
locks ;  there  was  the  daik,  gray-sprinkled,  middle-  ' 
aged  head  near  him,  the  t'loughiful  features  begin- 
ning to  contract  into  the  furrows  lengthened  3rears 
would  deepen ;  and  there  was  the  young,  gay, 
joyous  face,  where  the  hrifshtWye  flashed  and  the 
raven  curls  waved  as  in  triumph  over  the  quiet- 
looking  sandy-haired  rival  at  its  side.  The  plaid 
enveloped  all ;  really  wrapping  the  aged,  it  deco- 
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rated  the  young,  bein^  thrown  across  the  shoulder 
with  a  jaunty  air,  the  peculiar  fling  6f  which 
seemed  to  have  been  caught  from  my  friend  the 
forester ;  for  much  male  coquetry  was  displayed 
io  its  arrangement.  No  wonder ;  for  how  many 
modest  eyes  stole  a  glance  at  by  moments  towards 
the  smartly-belted  plaid.  The  young  Highland 
girls  were  particularly  comely;  their  fine  skin, 
I  heir  healthy  color,  their  neatly-dressed  hair, 
smooth  and  bright,  braided  over  the  forehead, 
bound  by  the  snood,  and  turned  u^  u  la  grecqfie 
behind ;  with  the  homespun  gown,  neat  kerchief, 
bright  scarlet  plaid,  and  a  string  of  glass  beads,  or 
a  narrow  band  of  black  velvet  tightened  round 
each  fair  throat,  made  perfect  pictures  of  these 
tamdntaii)  beauties,  who  seldom  shackled  their 
wdli^dbvdhkped  feet  with  either  shoes  or  stockings, 
^h&'iipaitrohs;':  however  young  they  married,  all 
wei^  <  high-erdwhedliioaps  :  snow-white  muslin 
steeple's,  almost; 'vyingi  in  height  with  the  Norman 
peasant  womin '8.^eapv 'filled  :tliei[irkl;> deep  lace 
borders,  shading  featuveBj  whieh,fthoirg1i^> bonny 
enough  in  the  bride,  family  cares,  hard  work ^:»n<| 
exposure  to  weather,  soon  rendered  sufficiently 
homely.  To  the  high  cap. the  wives  added  an 
outer  shawl  over  the  kerchief,  and  the  universal 
plaid ;  which  became  graver  in  its  many  colors  as 
the  wearer  advanced  in  years,  till  it  looked  little 
l>etter  than  a  chequered  blanket  with  the  very 
aged.  It  was  a  curious  scene,  but  not  a  quiet 
one ;  for  the  dogs  had  their  part  in  it — these  faith- 
ful attendants  never  in  any  circumstances  deserting 
their  post  beside  their  masters. 

The  minister  was  not  my  old  friend  with  the 
good  stories,  but  a  tall,  spare  man,  absent  in  man- 
ner, confused  in  ideas,  and  who  frequently,  for 
lack  of  higher  matter,  interlarded  his  sermons 
with  the  current  news  of  the  day.  Every  door  in 
the  glen  was  open  to  him ;  for  all  the  people  loved 
a  quiet  chat  with  the  worthy  man,  who  was 
equally  welcome  at  the  castle  as  at  the  cottage, 
lM)th  my  brother  and  my  sisier-in-Iaw  really  liking 
his  society.  The  number  of  cups  of  tea  he  could 
swallow  was  his  most  remarkable  peculiarity.  I 
have  seen  my  wicked  sister-in-law  offer  him,  in 
succession,  near  a  dozen,  prefacing  each  with  the 
remark  that  he  always  liked  a  third.  The  only 
part  of  his  clerical  duties  which  much  interested 
him  was  the  school  my  brother  had  established, 
and  which,  being  left  to  the  master^s  sole  guidance, 
who  educated  boys  and  girls  together,  was  far 
from  working  oat  as  much  good  as  was  intended. 
The  Bihle  and  the  Latin  language  occupied  the 
poor  children  taught  in  it  nine  or  ten  years  of  their 
young  lives.  Seven  hours  a  day  of  toil,  unmixed 
with  play,  but  plentifully  seasoned  with  birch,  by 
help  of  which  it  turned  out  several  very  fair 
scholars,  to  whom  my  brother  gave  Goldsmith's 
works  as  prizes. 

The  only  remaining  subject  connected  with  the 
glen  in  my  brother's  time  was  his  arrangements 
for  the  sick.  My  mother's  skill  in  medicines  not 
having  descended  on  her  successor,  he  had  agreed 
*with  the  garrison  surgeon  of  the  neighboring  fort 
to  visit  once  a  week  at  the  castle,  where  a  room 
had  been  fitted  up  as  a  dispensary.  Thither  all 
who  were  able  came  to  consult  the  doctor,  and  to 
those  who  could  not  leave  their  home,  one  of  the 
laird's  horses  carried  him.    A  dinner  and  bed  on 


these  occasions,  and  JCIO  a  year*  folly  remsoet- 
ated  this  clever  entertaining  man  for  bis  day'i 
work,  as  he  had  the  chance  of  practice  amosf 
the  rich  by  the  way.  By  hia  directions  bt 
brother  administered  the  necessary  medjeioes,  aul 
the  equally  necessary  noorisbraeDt  during  his  sb- 
seiice,  till  he  grew  tf»  great  skill  in  mum,  of  ibe 
diseases  incident  to  his  people ;  nay,  was  eoMt^ 
ered  by  many  of  them  to  be  mocfa  more  sueeett- 
ful  in  his  mode  of  treatment — the  old  feudal  feel- 
ings inclining  them  to  favor  the  laird. 

I  must  mention  my  aunts  before  taking  leave  of 
the  glen,  as  I  saw  them  both  during  this  tmi. 
Their  lairds  were  gone,  and  they  were  vidvv& 
My  Aunt  Penuel  had  left  her  soo's  boose,  aod 
taken  up  her  residence  in  the  provincial  toaa. 
where  she  sent  me  word  she  should  be  very  fasppr 
to  receive  me,  if  I  had  time  to  spare,  but  tb.tkbe 
was  too  infirm  herself  to  undertake  JMiraevs, 
though  she  was  some  years  younger  ihao  nf 
Aunt  Grace,  who  crossed  the  lake  Uie  first  wcrt 
of  my  arrival,  bringing  her  eldest  grandson  «nb 
hfor,  the  head  of  another  hopeful  flock.  Her 
iiWn  family,  were  all  dispersed  about  the  «uri>s 
with  the  exception  of  one  daughter,  who  she  »afcl 
remained  to  nurse  her.  She  lived  on  in  Ute  oU 
place  with  her  son  the  laird,  whose  wife  she  f^iuke 
of  aa  a  sort  of  angel — her  owe  kind  heart  inchnisf 
her  to  see  but  good  in  every  one.  My  Aiiui 
Penuers  family  had  all  been  settled  much  mt-re 
brilliantly.  The  eldest  son  had  married  nubh. 
the  second  richly,  and  the  third  was  in  high  ni*.- 
tary  employment;  ihe  daughters  had  l^n  be- 
stowed on  the  greatest  houses  in  the  neiglibunAe 
north.  But  our  connection  with  them  seempd  lo 
have  been  broken,  as  I  hardly  saw  any  of  Uiem 
during  this  gay  summer;  w^ile  those  of  my  Audi 
Grace's  family,  who  had  continued  nearai  baLd. 
came  and  went  perpetually,  as  still  belongiag  i» 
their  mother's  race.  It  is  all  like  a  dream  tu  kivk 
back  on,  so  different  from  the  ways  of  the  vorU 
we  live  in  were  the  habits  of  diose  days  io  tliai 
distant  glen.  What  a  revolution  in  manners, e«ri 
there,  has  one  life  of  ordinary  length  uitoe^ixti. 
But  the  completion  of  this  series  of  contrui* 
must  be  the  subject  of  another  paper. 


TiiR  FRXQDENT -Breaking  of  large  Bells  — 
An  ingenious  mechanical  correspondent  su^sef^s 
that  the  frequent  breaking  of  large  bells.  Hr 
which  so  much  expense  is  occasionally  inrurr*^ 
by  corporations,  cathedral  chapters,  vestries,  r  i 
oiher  bodies,  is  very  pmbalily  owing  to  the  piriai 
manuer  in  which  the  strikin!;  of  them  takes  pbcr 
The  hammer  for  the  hours  impinges  on  one  vbcs 
alone,  where  it  generally  forms  a  deep  holI«'«- 
Th^  tongue  hits  two  places  almost  as  detenui- 
edly.  The  necessary  consequences  are  a  weini>f 
and  hardening  of  the  metal  at  certain  parts  of  the 
bell,  thus  introducing  into  its  constitution  an  s- 
equalily,  which  will  make  it  less  able  tu  rrs.51 
pciwerfti]  vibrations  than  it  would  uiberwise  b^- 
The  obvious  remedy  is  to  hang  the  bell  in  soeh  i 
manner  that  it  could  be  shifted  round  a  swaH 
space  each  week  or  month,  and  thus  expoerd  v 
every  part  alike  to  the  action  of  the  hammer  tal 
tongue. —  Chambers^  Journal, 
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MRS.   D.    OGILVY  S   HIGHLAND  MINSTRELSY. 

Thk  object  of  Mrs.  Ogilvy  in  this  handsome  vol- 
ume is  to  illustrate  the  dead  or  decaying  super- 
etiiions  and  manners  of  the  Highlanders  in  a  series 
of  ballads,  each  heralded  by  a  prose  introdoc^on 
descriptive  of  the  particular  incident  or  belief  on 
which  the  poem  is  founded,  pointing  out  to  what 
extent  the  original  legend  has  been  varied  or  ez- 
tendied,  with  the  authority  for  the  changes  the 
writer  may  have  made.  The  subjects  are  some- 
times historical — ^as  the  first  poem,  descriptive  of 
an  exile's  stealthy  return  to  the  field  of  Culloden  ; 
more  frequently  founded  upon  some  actual  incident 
of  Highland  sUiry,  with  such  alterations  as  the  fair 
writer  considers  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
poetry;  and  sometimes  the  story  is  invented  to 
embody  a  particular  superstition. 

Of  the  various  classes  of  ballads,  those  which 
are  grounded  upon  actual  occurrences  are  by  far 
the  best.  In  the  poems  where  the  story  is  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  and  often  where  the 
legend  is  rather  an  anecdote  than  an  actual  story, 
the  ballad  is  extended  till  diffiiseness  passes  into 
feebleness.  The  reader  is  indeed  presented  with 
appropriate  images  and  sentiments,  clothed  in  flow- 
ing and  elegant  verse.  But  mere  opinion  predom- 
inates over  facts :  the  reader  desires  greater  con- 
densation and  rapidity  ;  nor  did  we  ever  meet  with 
a  more  striking  example  of  the  superiority  of  nature 
to  man's  '^  invention,**  as  regards  variety,  fulness, 
truth,  and  moral  conclusion,  than  in  some  of  Mrs. 
Ogilvy's  ballads  compared  with  others.  There  is 
no  doubt  a  risk  of  incongruity,  arising  from  the 
superadded  matter  having  very  slender  resemblance 
to  the  original ;  as  we  continually  see  in  novels 
founded  on  facts.  In  Mrs.  Ogilvy's  case  this  is 
prevented  by  her  literary  and  traditional  knowledge 
of  the  Highlanders,  as  well  as  by  sufficient  warmth 
of  genius  to  fuse  the  whole  of  her  materials  into 
an  homogeneous  character. 

The  manner  of  the  old  ballads  is  well  sustained, 
both  in  the  character  of  the  versification  and  the 
dramatic  form  into  which  the  subject  is  often 
thrown  :  but  Mrs.  Ogilvy  seems  to  have  given  too 
much  attention  to  modern  imitations  of  those  bal- 
lads, and  to  have  occasionally  proposed  to  herself 
bome  particular  modern  author  as  a  model.  This 
not  only  induces  an  echo  as  regards  the  flow  and 
character  of  the  verse,  but  h6r  choice  of  metre  is 
not  always  well  adapted  to  her  theme.  As  melo- 
dies, though  susceptible  of  variims  expression 
according  to  their  arrangement,  yet  possess,  in 
Moore's  language,  "  a  real  and  innate  sentiment'* 
to  which  one  cast  of  thought  alone  is  suitable,  so 
nil  subjects  with  any  relation  to  lyric  poetry  have 
some  species  of  metre  best  adapted  to  convey  the 
character  of  the  theme.  This  will  spontaneously 
come  to  a  bard  who  is  prompted  by  feeling  only ; 
but  when  a  writer  cultivates  a  close  acquaintance 
with  other  poets,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distin- 
guish between  memory,  or  inspiration  at  second- 
hand. In  thi9  point  of  view  the  national  ballad 
writers  had  a  great  advantage  in  having  little  to 
imitate. 

The  most  varied  and  powerful  poem  of  the  col- 
lection is  **  The  Shrift  of  Janet  Campbell.**  The 
story  is  founded  upon  a  legend  of  some  elderly 
Highland  chieftain  having  through  jealousy  con- 
fined his  young  wife  in  a  remote  tower  and  watched 
at  the  door  till  she  was  starved  to  death.  This 
simple  incident  Mrs.  Ogilvy  has  extended  by  intro- 
ducing Janet,  a  former  mistress  of  the  chieftain,  to 


whom  he  had  promised  marriage.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  young  wife,  Janet  perceives  the  lady's  affec- 
tion for  a  youthful  squire  of  her  train ;  and  makes 
her  master  witness  of  an  interview  between  the 
lovers,  though  she  knows  the  wife  is  guiltless  and 
that  the  squire  has  been  dismissed.  The  sequel 
may  be  told  by  Janet  herself,  in  a  deathbed  con- 
fession of  her  whole  life. 

" '  Ha !  thou  false  one !  that  didst  trifle  with  each 
woman  as  a  toy. 

See  thyself,  thou  churl  decrepit,  ousted  by  a  beard- 
less boy ! 

Seek  in  Balloch  Wood  !'  He  rushed  there,  saw 
them  stand  in  weeping  drowned. 

With  a  howl  he  felled  the  stripling,  stunned  and* 
bleeding,  to  the  ground. 

"  Not  a  word  of  rage  he  uttered,  but  he  wrenched 

the  lady's  arm ; 
And  his  cheek  had  bloodless  pallor,  and  his  eye 

had  deadly  harm  ; 
Back  he  dragged  her  to  this  castle,  to  this  turret 

rude  and  small ; 
There  he  barred  her  in  that  closet — ^Jeanie !  bark ! 

I  bear  her  call; 

"  Here  we  guarded  night  and  morning,  we  that 

once  in  love  were  bound, 
Now  united   in  hate's  shaekles — ^but  we  never 

looked  around ; 
With  a  steady  purpose  gazing  on  the  doorway  of 

her  den. 
Only  for  subsistence  quitting — sleep  we  ne'er  might 

know  again. 

"  Through  a  crevice  in  the  wainscot  did  we  feed 

the  prisoned  wretch. 
From  a  little  pan  of  water,  which  I  daily  went  to 

fetch ; 
Upon  that  she  lived  and  struggled  many  a  day  and 

many  a  night. 
Gasping,  fainting,  and  yet  living,  as  we  listened  in 

aflfright.  " 

*'  Oh !  to  hear  her  shriek  of  anguish—'  Give  me 
food,  but  give  roe  food ! 

Or  else  kill  me  with  your  claymore — oh,  my  hus- 
band, that  ye  would ! 

Help  me !  never,  never  sinned  I  'gainst  thine  honor 
or  my  own. 

Give  me  food !'  and  then  her  screaming  died  away 
into  a  moan. 

**  So  she  wailed  until  she  perished ;  till  opon  that 

guilty  cell. 
After  those  despairing  ravings,  deep  and  sadden 

silence  fell : 
Then  we  knew  our  work  was  finished,  that  her 

soul  had  fled  away  ; 
And  the  boy,  whose  wound  had  fevered,  died  of 

pain  and  grief  that  day. 

*'  By  his  corse  I  stood  and  pondered ;  for  strange 
memories  came  back, 

Strangely  summoned  by  his  features,  by  his  eye- 
brows straight  and  black ; 

By  the  curve  of  lip  and  nostril ;  and  I  cried,  *  Al«8, 
my  son. 

Had  he  lived  to  such  a  manhood,  had  been  like 
thee,  hapless  one ! 

*'  *  Such  his  sire  wa^  when  I  loved  him !'  as  I 

looked  I  saw  a  scroll 
Hidden  in  his  garment's  foldings,  which  I  caialeH 

did  anroll ; 
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'Twas  unsigned;  oh,  fatal  writing! — 'twaa  the 

letter  of  my  lord, 
When  he  hurled  me  to  destmction  with  his  cold 

and  acoffing  word. 

**  This  I  bound  about  my  Kenneth  in  the  madpeaa 

of  my  scorn, 
This  had  been  upon  his  bosom  when  to  chi^tch  I 

him  had  borne, 
When  his  gloomy  grandsire  took  him — yes,  my 

Kenneth,  it  was  thou, 
Lying  murdered  by  thy  father,  with  his  haad-mark 

on  thy  brow ! 

*'  Thou  wert  then  his  wife's  young  loTer,  thou  her 

squire  from  Erin's  isle, 
With  thy  father's  fatal  beauty,  with  thy  father's 

treacherous  smile ; 
Ah !  what  film  mine  eyes  had  darkened,  bleared 

with  passion,  truth  to  shunt 
Dulled  indeed  the  mother's  instinct  when  she  knew 

not  't  was  her  son ! 

"  Pacing  up  and  down  this  chamber  was  the  unre- 
lenting Ibrd, 

By  the  dead  wife  of  his  bosom  keeping  late  and 
useless  ward : 

'  Go  thou  down  !'  I  said,  in  frenzy :  *  once  to  thee 
a  son  I  bore ; 

Thou  hast  slain  him  in  thy  fury ;  go,  and  look  on 
him  once  more ! 

*«  (  For  that  squire  is  our  own  ofispring !'     Loud 

he  laughed  in  scornful  rage — 
'  Janet,  wouldst  thou  melt  my  spirit  to  weak  pity 

for  her  page— 
For  her  paramour V    'Nay,  look  here,  proof  is 

flain  if  thou  canst  read  :  < 
say  our  son  lies  murdered,  and  thy  hand 
has  done  the  deed  !' 

*'  Vacantly  he  stared  and  listened,  stupefied  and 

slow  he  went 
To  the  place  where  Kenneth's  body  lay  in  cold 

abandonment : 
But,  upon  the  very  threshold,  swifl  he  turned  and 

fled  away, 
And  for  years  a  raving  maniac  roamed  the  terror 

of  Strath  Tay. 

**  Oh,  that  I  like  him  had  maddened,  had  forgotten 
all  my  woe ! 

Better  quick  annihilation  than  this  agony  so  slow. 

Eating  cankerous  my  bqisom :  death  itself  me  can- 
not save, 

For  the  evil  of  our  courses  doth  pursue  us  in  the 
grave." 

The  prose  introductions  prefixed  to  each  ballad 
are  not  only  necessary,  but  occasionally  as  inter- 
esting as  the  poetry  they  illustrate,  especially  in 
their  sketches  of  Highland  manners  and  super- 
stitions. 

The  illustrations,  by  Mr.  M'lan,  consist  of  views 
of  scenery  and  groups  of  figures ;  characteristic,  so 
far  as  externals  go,  and  suggestive  of  the  manners 
as  well  as  the  costumes  of  the  time.  The  action 
of  the  figures  is  expressive — most  so  where  the 
faces  are  concealed :  an  artifice  made  famous  by 
Apelles,  which  our  homely  illustrator  not  unsuc- 
cesefuUy  employs.  They  constitute  the  beauty 
of  the  book  for  drawingroom  or  boudoir  uses.— 
Spect4Uor, 


THB  TBIUMPHS  OF  METAPHOR. 


We  are  glad  to  see  the  Ameiicana  nakiiig  t 
free  use  of  their  eagle.  Their  eagle  scan  aloA, 
bathing  her  plumes  in  the  clouds,  disdaiaiDg  the 
brute  creation.  A  free  indulgence  in  tbie  fiean* 
tive  triumph  is  to  be  encouraged  as  excelleat  far 
peace.  Of  all  ways  of  asserting  national  supeim- 
ity,  it  is  the  most  inexpensive,  and  yet  how  tu»- 
factory !  A  writer  or  orator,  burning  with  oatioul 
enmity,  delivers  himself  of  a  figute,  giving  \  in- 
umph  to  his  country  in  the  person  of  its  emblemtic 
bird  or  beast,  and  straight  he  feels  not  only  reUered 
of  the  load  of  perilous  stufif,  but  delighted  with 
himself  for  having  said  such  fine  things  in  Imnm 
of  his  dear  native  land.  Wars  should  be  conducted 
in  this  way,  and  in  thia  way  only.  The  Anenos 
eagle  should  fight  it  out  with  the  British  lion ;  ib« 
British  lion,  on  its  part,  trampling  on  the  meuluiis 
eagle;  and  the  eagle  soaring  above  the  manir 
lion ;  and  each  thanking  Heaven  for  the  rieton, 
and  singing  **  Noo  nobis." 

We  are  sorry  that  the  British  lion  has  laieW 
fallen  into  ridicule  and  disuse.  The  fault  was  «iik 
those  who  did  not  reserve  him  for  oaiiooal  ooa- 
sioos,  but  dragged  him  into  petty  domestic  qnar- 
rels,  such  as  the  great  Mott  question,  or  the  Ab- 
dover  Union.  Every  tailor  quarrelling  with  bv 
wife  for  dragging  him  from  the  publio-hooae  threat- 
ened her  with  the  British  lion.  This  was  tk 
abuse  of  the  lion ;  but  the  lion  is  of  ezcelleot  oia 
so  long  as  he  is  kept  in  his  sphere  to  lasb,  roti; 
and  rage  against  the  birds  and  beasts  of  other 
nations.  Napoleon  was  so  conscious  of  the  ioip<N^ 
Unce  of  the  Britbh  Hon,  that  he  had  reeonne  lo 
the  denial  of  him,  and  insisted  that  the  brute  vu 
a  leopard.  France  would  have  been  more  |iiri6e 
if  she  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  possets  aoy 
able-bodied  beast  to  take  her  part  in  figor«ti^e 
combat.  Wanting  this  sort  of  representation  and 
metaphorical  triumph,  ahe  was  obliged  to  comibit 
her  vanity  by  resort  to  vulgar  arms.  Her  coek'i 
crow  scared  the  lion,  and  that  was  something ;  bst 
she  could  not  always  be  crowing  by  figonuve 
deputy ;  and  the  cock,  being  too  near  a  lepreaesta- 
tive,  with  his  strut,  his  swagger,  and  his  coxcoiDb- 
ries,  seemed  a  satire  upon  her  sons.  Her  lilies 
might  serve  a  turn  now  and  then  in  poetry  or  bal- 
let ;  but  lilies  cannot  take  the  field,  and  are  not  ol 
the  martial  complexion. 

It  is  for  want  of  having  some  bird  or  beast  ts 
swagger  handaomely  for  her  in  figure  that  Frascs 
must  occupy  Algeria,  and  exterminate  uncoaDubit 
thousands  of  Arabs.  If  she  could  set  up  umtt 
potent  brute  upon  a  metaphorical  esubhshnieiit, 
a  griflin  or  dragon,  or  what  not  of  that  alaruuBf 
sort,  she  might  disband  half  her  army,  live  at  peiee 
with  her  neighbors,  and  trample  on  all  die  worU 
typically.  If  Europe  and  Africa  understood  their 
true  interests,  they  would  subscribe  to  faroibk 
France  with  an  endriago ;  and  we  are  far  fnn 
certain  that  it  would  not  be  a  politic  geoerot.tr 
for  England  to  make  her  a  present  of  our  bi>t» 
and  to  rest  content  with  the  unicorn,  which  isqoiu 
fresh,  having  been  unused  hitherto  in  metaphor, 
however  much  in  stucco.  With  what  a  grace  ber 
majesty,  on  her  next  visit  to  the  King  of  tbe 
French,  might  present  him  with  the  Brititb  lw> 
to  rouse  himself  and  roar  for  France !  We  cotU 
spare  him ;  and  the  lion  would  have  fine  seopc  iiif 
France  in  African  warfare. — Exammtr. 
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A   TALS  FROM  THB  SHORES  OF  THE  BALTIC,  BT  THE 
AUTHOR  OF  LETTERS  FROM  THE  BALTIC. 

Upon  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Gulf  ofPinland, 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  wersts  from  the 
aneient  city  of  Narva,  lies  an  estate  called  Knnda, 
equally  rich  in  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  relics 
of  antiquity.  Here  vegetation  of  a  more  varied 
and  luxuriant  character  is  found  than  usually  oo- 
cara  in  this  northern  latitude ;  the  oak  and  the 
beech,  intermingled  with  rich  plots  of  grass,  grow 
at  the  very  edge  of  the  waves,  and  there  being  no 
tides  in  the  Baltic,  the  rights  of  boundary  are  very 
peacefully  kept.  For  about  half  a  werst  in  breadth 
the  shore  continues  a  flat  luxuriant  strip,  when  it 
suddenly  rises  in  three  successive  cliffs,  each  above 
a  hundred  feet  high,  and  placed  about  the  same 
half-werst  one  behind  the  other,  like  huge  steps 
leading?  to  the  table-land  above.  In  some  places 
the  rocks  are  completely  hidden  from  the  view  by 
a  thick  fence  of  trees  which  take  root  at  their 
base  : — the  vigorous  firs  shooting  far  above  their 
rOQttder,  deciduous  brethren,  and  climbing  with  their 
clean-cut,  ladder^like  branches,  like  a  spiral  stair- 
case round  a  slender  column,  in  tapering  lines  np 
to  the  summit  of  the  cliflf; — while  each  flat  landing- 
place  gives  footing  to  another  sturdy  forest,  and 
between  every  bold  trunk  which  skirts  the  edge 
lies  enframed  the  same  never-tiring  picture  of  sea 
and  sky  and  luxuriant  foreground.  Such  is  the 
character  of  two  of  these  diflb ;  at  the  third  the 
rocks  rise  less  abruptly,  and,  except  the  grass  and 
wild  flowers  which  creep  in  horicontal  lines  be- 
tween the  division  of  the  strata,  and  the  wild  straw- 
'  berries  and  low  shrubs  which  nestle  in  their  recess- 
es, including  even  a  few  sprays  of  English  white- 
thorn— ^a  rare  colonist  in  this  clime-— not  an  object 
breaks  their  rugged  sides. 

This  last  cliff  surmounted,  the  view  now  opens 
over  a  vast  bleak  plain,  flat  as  the  gulf  itself,  and 
so  devoid  of  all  natural  objects,  that  it  seems  as  if 
the  winds  from  the  Baltic  had  compromised  matp 
ters  with  the  smiling  valley  below,  by  sweeping 
all  signs  of  fertility  from  the  plain  above.  Here, 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  topmost  cliflf,  commanding 
a  panoramic  view,  unmatched  on  the  one  hand  for 
beauty,  and  on  both  for  extent,  and  exposed  to 
every  blast  that  blows  beneath  heaven,  the  caprice 
or  boldness  of  an  architect  has  placed  a  large  man- 
sion, standing  like  a  lonely  sentiners  box  at  the 
edge  of  a  fortress,  and  visible  in  a  square  mass  for 
miles  around.  Forwarder  in  the  plain  lie  a  few 
scattered  buildings,  and  upon  the  aame  line  with 
the  house  itself  may  be  seen  an  old  mill,  now  a 
ruin,  but  sacred  from  further  demolition  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  forming,  as  well  as  the  man- 
sion, a  land-mark  for  navigation.  Other  and  more 
interesting  relics  of  antiquity  are  discernible  from 
this  height,  for  deeper  in  the  country  may  be  seen 
the  Jx>ld  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Wesenberg,  and  be- 
neath the  cliflb,  on  a  tongue  of  land  jutting  into 
the  sea,  stands  the  ancient  pile  of  the  Tolaburg. 

But  to  return  to  the  house.  To  those  who  ap- 
proach it  from  the  plain  for  the  first  time,  it  ap- 
pears no  less  the  emblem  than  the  abode  of  utter 
desolation  ;  and  as  the  land  lies  in  a  gentle,  almost 
imperceptible  slope  up  to  its  very  threshold,  not  a 
glimpse  of  the  valley  beneath  or  sea  beyond  is  vis- 
ible till  the  traveller  has  entered  its  walls.  Such 
being  the  case,  he  generally  finds  himself  stationed 
at  a  window  overlooking  the  full  magnificence  of 
the  scene,  before  he  is  even  aware  of  its  existence ; 


while  his  astonished  gase  follows  the  reeedio|f  mas- 
ses of  forest  which  hang  round  each  depression  of 
the  clifl^lingers  along  the  slender  line  of  shore 
studded  with  solitary  groups  of  trees  and  huge  mas- 
ses of  boulder  stones,  and  thence  launches  freely 
on  a  wide  expanse  of  waters,  broken  only  'by  the 
bold  outline  of  the  mountainous  island  of  Hochland 
resting  upon  the  horizon. 

On  this  coast,  so  dreary  above  and  so  smiling  be- 
neath, scenes  of  danger  and  adventure,  arising  from 
a  system  of  illicit  traffic,  had  often  been  witnessed  ; 
for,  far  removed  from  the  widely  scattered  towns 
of  their  own  country,  where  a  selfish  Russian  pol- 
icy onlyofllers  for  sale  the  wretched  articles  of  its 
own  inland  manufactures,  and  those  at  exorbitant 
prices,  the  inhabitants  of  this  wild  region  are 
doubly  induced  to  welcome  across  the  Finlanders 
from  the  opposite  shores,  whose  own  comparatire- 
ly  unrestricted  commerce  enables  them  to  oflfer  the 
various  products  of  foreign  growth  or  excellence 
at  a  moderate  price.  A^reover,  the  Finlanders 
are  content  to  forego  money  and  take  goods  in  ex- 
change, a  mode  of  payment  particularly  conve- 
nient in  this  part  of  the  world  ;and  thus  the  sledge 
or  boat,  which  comes  freighted  with  coflfee,  sugar, 

£ngliah  isnttana,  unJL  aUiac  tamptiiiy  — U)»U«,  g»» 

eraliy  returns  laden  with  a  cargo  of  corn  or  bran- 
dy. Owing  to  the  extent  to  which  thb  system  of 
traffic,  equally  illegal  on  both  sides,  was  carried 
on,  the  vigilance  of  government  had  been  attracted, 
and  a  species  of  preventive  guard,  called  Strandrei^ 
terSf  consisting  of  a  body  of  mounted  Cossacks, 
was  establishttl  along  the  coast ;  their  head-quar- 
ters being  about  four  wersts,  nearly  as  many  miles, 
from  the  mansion  we  have  described.  These  in- 
dividuals were  hated  as  a  matter  of  coutse,  and 
cheated  by  the  same  rule ;  while,  for  some  time, 
the  traffic  only  seemed  to  acquire  fresh  zest  and 
activity  from  the  difficulties  which  attended  it. 
Altogether  the  peasants  here  are  a  more  manly 
race  than  are  usually  met  with  in  this  part  of  Rus- 
sia. This  is  owing  to  their  wild  locality  ;  to  their 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  islanders  of  the  Bal- 
tic, all,  as  well  as  the  Finlanders,  hardy  and  inde- 
pendent races;  and  to  their  favorite  pursuit  of 
seal-hunting  and  other  nautical  occupations,  which 
vary  their  mpre  peaceful  agricultural  labors. 

Towards  the  period,  however,  when  our  storv 
opens,  owing  to  the  appointment  of  a  new  subat 
tern  officer  to  this  post,  whose'  character  for  cour- 
age and  cruelty  was  noted,  and  who  had  put  the 
latter  beyond  all  question  by  taking  the  law  of 
punishment,  in  some  cases,  most  barbarously  into 
his  own  hands,  the  ardor  for  smuggling  had  much 
abated.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  shifting  state  of  the  Baltic — as  perfidious  in  its 
frozen  as  in  its  liquid  form— owing  to  a  succession 
of  high  and  suddenly  changing  winds,  not  a  little 
contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  order  on  the 
coast.  It  was  not,  indeed,  till  so  late  as  the 
month  of  March  that  the  ice-masses  became  knit 
together,  and  that  the  Sirandreiters  assumed  a 
more  vigilant  look-out. 

But  we  must  again  return  to  the  far-seen  honae 
upon  the  cliflf,  where  our  narrative  rightly  begins. 
In  one  of  the  many  apartments  of  the  lower  story, 
which  usually  in  houses  of  this  rank  is  entirely 
appropriated  to  the  numerous  retinue  of  servants, 
there  was  gathered  together  a  most  pictureeqne 
group.  At  a  long  table,  which  divided  the  room 
fengthwise,  and  wrapped  in  the  tanned  sheep-skin, 
which  covers  alike  the  Russian,  the  Finlander, 
and  the  inhabitant  of  the  Bidtio  provinces,  stood  a 
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man  with  a  short,  black,  curling  heard,  and  quick, 
piercing  f^lanoe,  busily  engaged  in  unpacking  and 
/  displayirtg  the  various  contents  of  a  huge  pack ; 
while  around  him,  with  every  variety  of  active 
and  passive  curiosity  expressed  in  their  counte- 
nances, were  congregated  a  group  of  female  house- 
hold servants.  The  younger  women  wore  their 
hair — generally  racist  profuse  in  quantity — care- 
fully braided,  and  disposed  around  the  head,  not 
unlike  a  pictyre  by  Raphael ;  while  the  matrons 
of  tbe  party  were  distinguished  by  high  helmet- 
shaped  caps  of  every  color,  decorated  behind  with 
long  flowing  ribbons.  Some  of  these  neat-handed 
Pliillises  were  already  employed  in  a  close  exam- 
ination of  the  folds  of  Sitze,  or  print,  or  rolls  of 
soft  woollen  material,  which  the  pedler  was  un- 
wrapping, while  others,  less  venturesome,  stood 
leaning  with  their  elbows  on  the  table,  in  perfect 
wonderment  of  the  treasures,  or  whispered  some 
joke  at  their  bolder  companions'  expense,  which, 
though  it  elicited  much  mirth  at  the  time,  might 
not  perhaps  appear  quite  so  witty  if  translated 
here.  On  the  other  side  of  the  room,  in  irregular 
groups,  sat  as  man^  as  twelve  or  fourteen  spin- 
ners, all  enrobed  in  gay  striped  pettksoats,  of 
ii*fiva  m«n«ifii«*t«in^.  with  -  cosTse  cloth  jackets, 
shorl-waisted,  and  of  a  dull  grey  or  blue  color, 
though  a  few  of  the  number,  tacitly  confessing 
they  were  too  hot,  a  fact  which  this  warmth-lov- 
ing, northern  people  very  rarely  admit,  had 
thrown  off  this  upper  garment,  displaying  thereby 
to  view  their  coarse,  crimped  shiAs,  all  embroid- 
ered with  more  or  less  labor,  in  colored  silks,  or 
studded  with  slender  spangles.  All  of  these  spin- 
ning nymphs  wore  their  long  hair  utterly  uncurbed 
by  cap,  comb,  or  ribbon,  in  smooth,  rope-like  tresses, 
on  their  shoulders  and  bosoms.  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  as  if  this  national  coiffure,  worn  among  the 
lower  peasantry  by  man  and  woman  alike,  had 
been  adopted  expressly  to  favor  the  national  qual- 
ity— fur  we  will  not  call  it  virtue — of  bashfulness ; 
for  not  only  do  the  women  of  all  ages  hang  their 
heads  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  at  an  angle 
sufficiently  acute  for  their  pendent  locks  effectually 
to  hide  their  blushing  countenances,  but  even  the 
male  peasants  themselves,  in  moments  of  particu- 
lar embarrassment,  by  no  means  disdain  to  fall 
back  upon  the  same  ready  protection.  Occupying 
a  considerable  space  at  one  end  of  the  room,  was 
an  immense  stove,  built  of  large  slabs  of  brick, 
whose  colors,  varying  through  all  the  shades  of 
red  and  brown,  seemed  emblematical  of  their  tem- 
perature. At  this  a  stout  kitchen  girl,  attired 
much  in  the  same  costume  as  her  spinning  sisters, 
was  busied  alternately  putting  in  and  taking  out 
the  large  dark  rye-loaves,  which  hardly  differed 
in  appearance  from  tho  logs  which  fed  the  fire. 
On  the  same  side  was  a  door  leading  to  a  smaller 
apartment,  which  communicated  with  the  outer 
air,  in  the  open  portal  of  which  stood  a  few  sturdy 
peasants,  with  their  sandalled  feet,  long  coats 
girded  at  the  waist,  and  flowing  locks;  while 
behind  them  were  seen  a  couple  more,  engiiged  in 
sharpening  their  {nkes,  preparatory  to  a  seal-hunt. 
.  Such  were  the  many  tenants  of  this  room.  But 
one  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned,  and  one  whose 
appearance,  to  gentle  eyes,  was  more  interesting 
than  that  of  all  the  rest.  On  a  rough  chair  close 
to  the  door  we  have  desoribed,  and  thrown  into 
deep  light  and  shade  by  a  high  window,  sat  a 
youthful  female  figara ;  so  youthful,  indeed,  that 
It  seemed  impossible  that  the  sleeping  child  which 
bwig  ia  a  kind  of  sling  befora  hn  should  bo  her 


own.  But,  on  lookinir  in  her  fiuo,  a  certsia  hs* 
guid  expression,  which  bespoke  the  cares  of  the 
matron  and  mother,  though  clothed  in  the  rmrad 
contours  of  the  tenderest  girlish  youth,  wis  dis- 
tinctly visible.  Her  beauty  was  gveai — ia  tntk. 
too  great  to  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  eompuj 
in  which  she  now  sat ;  fur  she  wss  pale  as  biif- 
ble,  her  features  wero  delicate  and  tegubr,  sad 
her  large  violet-blue  eyes  gazed  upon  the  specta- 
tor with  an  unconscious  pathos,  as  if  Ismesu^ 
the  little  sympathy  they  found.  Her  dicas  w 
poor— even  tattered  ;  an  old  KasoBoika  or  hitf^ 
cloak,  lined  with  fur,  hung  negligently  41  pos  bcr. 
and  barely  covered  her  small  roonil  arms,  mi 
nothing  betrayed  her  real  origin  ezeept  her  bea^« 
which  was  bound  in  a  turban  of  iodobiuUc 
Hebrew  form.  This  also  told  her  history ;  fur  u 
the  mixture  of  loftiness  and  gentleness  i»hirb  bcr 
countenance  expressed,  seem^  equally  uoiledtke 
sense  of  her  people*s  wrongs  and  their  hafaiti  of 
passive  endurance.  She  sat  with  an  air  of  pecteet 
unconcern,  now  looking  listlessly  at  the  bsiy 
party,  or  at  the  strapping  damsel  at  the  oves,  vks, 
with  her  red  face  and  fat  arms,  and  fn^nn, 
steaming  load,  looked  the  very  peiaooifieauas  d 
vulgar  plenty. 

"  You  have  a  very  large  batch  there,  MahaA- 
A»,"  said  the  young  stranger,  at  length  breakisf 
silenee,  and  seemingly  indifferent  how  she  befu 
the  conversation. 

'*  No  more  than  we  shall  want,"  answered  ihi 
red-faced  scullion ;  *'  we  have  none  to  spare  lor 
Jews." 

*'  If  you  keep  your  broad  till  I  ask  for  it,  it  vill 
be  stale,"  was  the  laconic  roply.  And  beie, 
doubtless,  the  Christian  dsmsel  would  have  fiwsd 
an  equally  charitable  rotort,  had  not  all  foitber 
conversation  been  arrested  by  the  entiaocs  «f 
another  individual. 

This  was  ,no  less  a  personage  than  the  lady  W 
the  house ;  summoned  10  view  those  wares  of 
which  she  alone  was  likely  to  become  a  purcbaffr. 
At  sight  of  her  the  conclave  round  the  pedler 
broke  up ;  each  smiling  maid-servant  suddesly  le- 
memberod  that,  whilst  she  was  examining  cuined 
cottons  and  gay  ribbons,  her  household  labors,  io  tH 
probability,  did  not  progress,  and  now  moved  of. 
each  her  own  way,  with  an  air  as  if  she  weieoaJT 
just  come,  and  had  never  intended  to  stop.  The  loft- 
ing peasants  at  the  door  retreated  with  predprts- 
tion ;  the  spinners'  heads  sunk  on  their  bosoms :  tad 
the  spinning-wheels,  which  had  been  describiif 
most  languid  ciroles,  now  whirled  with  great  ct- 
ergy.  None,  in  short,  remained,  save  the  lady  t  ovi 
maid — a  Russian  nymph  of  unquestionable  natiosil 
physiognomy — who  thought  herself  privileged  10 
do  what  her  mistress  did,  and  the  housekeeper, t 
stately  dame  with  an  erect  cap,  who,  ddectiif 
one  of  the  spinning  girls  peeping  at  the  Mf 
through  a  chink  in  her  wall  of  hair,  ssddeair 
broke  out  into  such  tones  of  reprimand  as  \mj/6d 
that  her  authority  had  never  relaxed.  But  it  w 
not  less  the  individual  than  the  station  which  fiw 
rise  to  all  this  demonstration  of  respect;  fer. 
although  the  mistress  wore  on  her  whole  aspee 
an  air  of  the  utmost  Christian  and  feminint  fti- 
tieness,  yet  there  was  something  ia  her  locilt  ^ 
carriage  which  told,  not  of  that  equivocal  qsabiv. 
so  misnamed,  which  springs  from  a  helplesi  y^ 
negative  character— prov<^ng  minds  of  w» 
power  not  seldom  to  demonstrations  of  a  vcrr 
opposite  natore,  and  meeting  rarely  with  9m 
respeet  than  it  desorrea— b«t  ntber  llie  \     '^ 
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eootrt»l  over  w«nn  feelings  often  tried,  and  the 
■ubmiiwaDn  of  a  lofty  spirit  to  loftier  convictions. 
Her  eye  was  thoughtful,  and  her  whole  deport- 
ment seriou9;  nevertheless,  there  was  that  lurk- 
ing animation  in  her  face  which  showed  that  a 
gleam  of  merriment  or  sparkle  of  sarcasm  would 
still  flash  lip  from  the  suppressed  fires  wiihin. 
She  glanced  around  the  room,  and  her  eye  rested 
on  the  figure  of  the  Jewess,  who,  now  quitting 
lier  listless  posture,  rose  with  the  child  in  her 
arms  at  the  lady's  entrance.  As  their  looks  met, 
a  spectator  might  have  fancied  some  resemblance 
between  them  ;  both  countenances ,  were  so  pale 
and  so  beautiful,  and  both  marked  with  an  expres- 
sion of  experience  beyond  their  years.  But  they 
might  almost  have  exchanged  their  birthright ; 
for  the  Christian  lady's  eye  was  full,  dark,  and  of 
an  Oriental  languor,  and  her  eyebrow  slender  and 
arched,  like  Lot's  daughter  in  Guide's  picture; 
while  the  young  Israelite's  deep  blue  eye  and 
tender  brow  might  better  have  found  its  prototype 
among  the  highborn  daughters  of  an  island 
kingdom. 

"  Sediiez" — be  seated,  said  the  lady,  and  the 
Jewess  dropped  to  her  former  position. 

**  Across  the  Gulf,  Sudarina,"*  replied  the 
pedler  himself,  in  a  broken  Russo-Grerman. 

**  But  you  must  have  had  a  dangerous  journey !" 

**  Dangerous !  Vaache  Oatelstvo^  (your  Grace,) 
by  no  means ;  the  track  across  the  Baltic  is  now 
as  level  the  whole  way,  excepting  a  few  holes,  as 
the  centre  of  a  frozen  stream." 

**  Did  you  c^me,then,  throngh  the  past  night?" 
added  the  lady,  looking  with  compassion  at  the 
yonng  woman  and  child. 

'*  SudiLrina,  no,"  said  the  pedler,  with  a  little 
hesitation.  **  We  landed  late,  and  slept  in  an  out- 
house here,"  interposed  the  Jewess,  pointing  in 
the  direction  of  the  stables;  and  then,  embar- 
rassed, perhaps,  at  the  avowal,  and  conscious  of 
the  lady's  fixed  gaze,  a  blush  passed  over  her  pale 
ftce,  as  tender  and  clear  as  the  last  reflection  of 
hght  at  sunset  over  the  peak  of  the  Junsfrau, 
The  pedler  now,  as  if  desirous  to  avoid  Jurther 
questioning,  hurriedly  pursued — 

*'  The  Kaufmann  Mendelssohn,  from  whom  the 
Sudarina  took  the  coffee  and  sugar  and  the  beau- 
tiful English  sluffd  last  year,  has  been  waiting  all 
this  winter  to  send  the  Sudarina  what  she  had 
ordered,  but  the  bahn  (ice-track)  has  been  so  bad, 
I  could  not  come  before." 

'*  I  am  more  sorry  you  came  at  all.  Did  he  not 
receive  my  message?  I  sent  him  word  not  to 
venture  himself,  or  any  one ;  the  'Strandreiters  are 
so  strict  now,  it  is  hard  to  escape  them ;  and  the 
goods  are  not  worthy  of  the  peril." 

"  It  is  not  fear  that  will  keep  your  servant  from 
waiting  on  the  Sudarina ;  though  it  is  true  that 
the  low  price  of  the  wares  (and  they  are  precious 
goods)  is  far  from  covering  the  expense  of  the 
innsport,"  said  the  pedler,  beginning  his  speech 
in  his  Russian  and  ending  it  in  his  Hebrew  nature. 
'*  I  have  a  valuable  cargo — sugar  double-refined — 
eoffee,  the  best,  at  seventy  kopecks  the  pound ; 
the  Sudarina  can't  buy  it  at  Narva  under  two  rou- 
blea— and  that  bad.  And  Siize  for  the  little  Bo- 
risknas^  holiday  frocks.  French  silks  and  English 
shawls.  The  Sudarina  will  send  me  back  with  a 
light  sledge,  and  Rose  will  ride  the  whole  way." 

''And  is  that  your  wife?"  said  the  lady,  who 
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had  evidently  been  much  more  occupied  with  the 
Jewess'  countenance  than  with  the  pedler's 
catalogue. 

*' Sudarina,  I  am  his  wife,"  said  the  young 
creature. 

*'  But  that  is  not  your  child  ;  no,  it  cannot  be— 
you  hiok  but  a  child  yourself" 

**  Maivei  is  my  child,"  said  the  Jewess,  with  a 
glance  of  her  liquid  eye  towards  the  sleeper, 
which  saperseded  any  other  affirmative. 

**  Poor  young  creature,"  said  the  lady  in  a  low 
tone,  and  in  a  language  which  none  there  under-' 
stood;  and  then  addressing  the  pedler,  ''How 
could  you  venture  to  bring  your  wife  such  a  jour- 
ney?   Are  you  not  afraid  of  injuring  her  health  ?" 

The  pedler  smiled  at  this  question.  *'  Rose  ia 
accustomed  to  it,"  he  said  ;  ''she  can  sleep  as 
well  beneath  the  straw  in  the  sledge  as  the  Suda* 
rina  beneath  her  silken  coverlet." 

''  1  '11  be  bound  she  has  nothing  bettet  at  home," 
said  Axina,  the  Russian  waiting-maid,  who  was 
already^  much  deeper  engrossed  in  the  contents  of 
the  pack  than  her  mistress,  in  a  half-whisper  to 
Tina,  the  stately  housekeeper. 

*'  Nay,  Axina,  girl,  but  he  must  be  a  bold  man 
wiio  coum  leavB  sowi  a  •  pretty  Vorfng  vni*  x^">><' 
be  his  wife)  at  home  ;  she  is  safest  with  him,"  re- 
plied Tina. 

'*  Safe,  indeed,"  retorted  the  Russian  Grace ; 
'<  it  would  be  an  odd  taste  that  could  fancy  such  a 
jtdskoe  face,  and  a  bold  heart  that  would  venture 
near  any  of  her  race  :  before  a  Christian  can  say 
SdrastUe  7*  as  the  saying  goes,  they  'II  pick  your 
pockets." 

•*  You  are  a  fool,  Axina,"  said  her  mistress, 
who  happened  to  overhear  her — the  Russian 
equivalent  to  this  being  more  customary,  if  not 
more  polite  ;  "  her  face  is  not  so  Jewish  as  your 
own,  to  say  nothing  of  its  being  a  trifle  hand- 
somer ;  and  as  to  picking  pockets,  one  of  youi 
own  Russians  will  outwit  a  Jew  any  day.  Here, 
Uke  my  keys,  and  fetch  bread  and  meat  from  the 
schafferei,^  and  white  bread  for  the  child.  Do  you 
hear  ?     SkorUt  quick." 

At  this  double  insult  on  herself  and  her  nation, 
followed  up  by  a  commission  which  by  no  means 
smoothed  the  matter,  poor  Axina*s  lips  protruded 
beyond  all  bounds  even  of  Tartar  symmetry  ;  and 
this,  with  the  slowest  possible  execution  of 
ordere,  being  the  only  means  of  expressing  her 
injured  dignity  left  to  her,  it  is  but  just  to  add  that 
she  made  the  most  of  both  before  she  finally  quit- 
ted the  room. 

"  What  may  be  the  price  of  this  blue  N^varino, 
pedler  1" — and  then,  without  waiting  or  listening 
for  the  answer,  '*  And  what 's  your  age,  JeV' 
raica?*'%  added  the  lady,  who  stood  between  the 
gay  pile  of  goods  and  the  poor  tattered  girl. 

"  Sudarina,  I  am  sixteen  summers  old  ;"  fat 
the  Russians  reckon  by  this  brief  season,  though 
their  neighbors,  the  Laplanders,  compnto  by 
frosts. 

*'  Sixteen  summers !"  repeated  the  lady  with 
somewhat  of  horror ;  *'  too  young,  too  young. 
Why  were  you  in  such  haste  to  begin  the  cares  of 
life  ?  they  come  soon  enough  of  themselves.  And 
your  child  ?" 

'*  Matvei  can  walk  alone ;  come,  DSscAtnia, 
show  the  Banna  how  well  you  can  stand,"  said 
Rose,  putting  a  little  misshapen  handle  down, 
which  first  pitched  on  its  head,  then  settled  on  to  a 
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more  central  part,  and  thence,  being  qoiekly 
jerked  uprijrbt  by  its  mother,  began  to  show  aymp- 
toms  of  tolerably  lively  limbs  beneath. 

<<  What  a  pretty  child  !  Such  beaotiful  eyes 
are  too  good  for  a  boy  ;  they  were  better  bestowed 
on  one  of  my  little  girls,'^  said  the  lady,  with  a 
smile  of  encouragement. 

"  The  Sudarina  then  is  blessed  with  children  T' 
said  the  Jewess,  and  a  glance  of  maternal  free- 
•  masonry  passed  between  them,  which  would 
probably  have  been  further  amplified  by  words, 
when  Axina  entering  with  provisiods,  the  lady 
resumed  her  examination  of  the  pack. 

The  pedler  now  displayed  all  his  treasures,  and 
for  some  time  nothing  was  discussed  but  textures 
and  patterns,  roubles  and  kopecks  ;  while  Axina, 
at  her  mistress'  elbow,  cast  looks  of  true  Russian 
longing  at  a  flaunty  red  chintz  with  yellow  flowers, 
the  most  indubitable  bit  of  internal  manufacture 
the  pack  afforded,  which  she  determined  to  bargain 
for  at  the  very  first  pause,  and  beat  down  at  every 
Boocessive  one. 

**  Then  I  may  cut  the  Sudarina  sixteen  ells  of 
the  French  Navarino;  and  how  many  of  the 
checked  print?" 

•^icigmeeneirs,  my  good  man.^     *"    **  - 

'*  Surely  the  Sudarina  will  take  the  whole, 
exactly  three  and  twenty ;  five  ells  more  will  just 
be  a  frock  for  one  of  the  little  Barishnas.  There  's 
no  fear  of  its  fading  in  the  wash :  I  Ml  pledge  my- 
self it  will  come  out  brighter  every  time,  like 
the  green  leaves  in  summer  after  a  shower  of  rain. 
Come,  you  shall  have  the  last  five  ells  ten  kopecks 
cheaper." 

'*  Very  well,  yqu  may  leave  it ;  but  what 's  the 
price  of  this  Englische  Leder  ?  (English  leather, 
alias  stay-jean.)  How  beautiful  it  is !  how  different 
to  what  one  gets  here.  Axina,  feel  here ;  this 
will  be  hard  work  for  your  fingers." 

Axina  lent  a  disparaging  eye,  for  she  was  too 
good  a  patriot  to  praise  foreign  wares.  But  the 
Jew  knew  no  distinction ;  all  he  had  was  first-rate. 

'*  'T  is  a  choice  article  ;  I  *11  sell  it  cheap  :  what 
says  Vasche  Gatelstvo  to  six  roubles  the  ell?" 
with  a  look  at  the  same  time  as  if  he  thought  he 
might  raise  his  price  on  the  strength  of  her  admir- 
ation, but  rather  doubting  her  concurrence. 

<*Six  roubles  an  ell?  Absurd!  No  English 
merchant  would  ask  aboye  a  fourth  of  that  price, 
and- you  have  paid  no  duty.  Put  it  back  again, 
Ajuna." 

**  Nay,  Sudarina,  I  would  rather  be  a  loser 
than  you ;  Nu,  you  shall  have  it  for  &Ye  rou- 
bles.'^ 

''More  than  twice  its  value;  but  I  neyer  bat- 
gain  :  if  it  were  not  English,  I  would  not  look  at 
it  twice." 

'*  Well,  the  Sudarina  may  please  to  change  her 
mind,"  said  the  Jew,  smiling  obsequiously ;  "  will 
she  look,  meanwhile,  at  some  beautiful  Calinckor 
—genuine  English ;  here 's  the  maker's  name," 
pointing  to  a  hieroglyphic  of  rather  doubtful  mean- 
ing at  the  fag  end  :  '*  and  English  needles,  too ;  I 
have  plenty  of  English  goods  this  time ;"  and  as 
the  first-named  article  was  produced,  the  lady 
Btooped  her  head,  and  gave  it  that  peculiar  rob 
between  both  hands  with  which  discerning  buyers 
of  linen  invariably  begin,  and  then  throwing  down 
the  loose* woven  duaty  goods : 

"English  calico!  what  trash!  No  English 
faandB  ever  felt  this  cotton ; — ^before  now,  at  least," 
she  added  in  a  low  tone.  "  And  your  needles? 
no  bettor:   do  yoa  call  these  English!     Pray 


don*t  fin  your  sledge  with  sodi  wares  when  ^w 
cross  again :  I  could  supply  yoa  with  tttkr 
better." 

'*  The  Sudarina  appears  to  know  all  ahootEa^ 
lish  wares,"  continued  the  pedler,  still  snilifif 
imperturbably ;  ''has  the  Sudarina  ever  bees  is 
England?" 

"  I  never  left  it  till  I  came  here,"  was  the  alow 
and  serious  answer. 

'^Mbschno  U!  Is  it  possible!  Ckudhim] 
wonderful !  Boje  mbi !  my  God !  Then  tbc 
Sudarina  was  an  Englishwoman  ?" 

"  Was  an  Englishwoman  !  I  am  an  EDgitib> 
woman  as  much  as  yon  are  a — ^Russian  (she  va 
going  to  say  "  a  Jew,")  and  shall  never  be  other- 
wise." 

These  last  few  sentences  had  roused  the  Jewes 
from  her  customary  apathy,  and  hastily  rino;« 
she  exclaimed,  "  How  could  the  Banna  leave  her 
own  land?  To  be  sure,  Russia  is  a  pleaaai 
country,  and  England,  they  say,  is  but  a  poor 
place  to  live  in ;  but  each  one  loves  thai 
own.  Has  the  Barina  then  no  PoptnAa  or  Jfi- 
rmnkaV' 

"Yes,"  said  the  lady,  smiling  moorofoDyat 

bless  her,  is  alive,  but  I  have  not  seen  her  foe 
many  long  years." 

^^Boje  mci !  how  could  yon  leave  her !" 
"  Nay,  Rose,  you  have  no  right  to  quesiioo  me. 
I  did  like  yourself,  I  married  young,  and  now  1 
am  older  I  must,  be  wise  enough  to  make  the  best 
of  it.  Women  must  follow  their  husbands,  joa 
know  ;  you  Russians  follow  yours  on  a  moonifal 
errand  sometimes.  And  I  am  as  happy  as  moai 
are,"  she  added,  with  a  sigh  which  somewhat 
qualified  the  assertion. 

"iVu— if  the  Barina  be  but  happy,  thil'i 
enough.  'Tis  true,  there's  nothing  hke  yoar 
own  country  and  kinsfolk  ;  but  a  good  husband  ii 
worth  travelling  after.  And  one  husband,  I  ^txt 
say,  is  as  good  as  another,"  added  Rose,  vith 
rather  a  novel  species  of  philosophy,  which  her 
own  husband  might  not  have  quite  so  readilf 
approved.  But  the  pedler  seemed  fully  to  panaU 
of  the  sympathizing  emotions  which  evideoUf 
swelled  the  heart  of  his  young  wife,  and  lookio^ 
at  the  beautiful  lady  with'  his  blandest  expression, 
"  Say  no  more  about  it;  Sudarina  shall  have ber 
Engksche  Leder  at  four  roubles ;  nay,  I  '11  tsT 
three  roubles,  eighty  kopecks;"  and  there 'sao 
knowing  how  his  abatements  might  dot  have  pro- 
ceeded, when  suddenly  the  light  at  the  window 
was  obscured,  and  the  lady's  quick  eye  was  tbe 
first  to  recognite  the  figure  of  a  horseman,  wbo, 

f»ike  in  hand,  and  mounted  on  a  high  saddle, orer- 
boked  the  window  which  no  pedestrian  figuie 
could  have  reached,  and  stood  gsainff  for  a  second 
at  the  party  through  the  dusky  double  panes.  A 
quick  glance  of  fear  spoke  her  anxiety  as  sbe 
hastily  motioned  the  Jew  and  his  wife  to  a  part 
of  the  apartment  screened  by  the  stove,  and  Uteo, 
quick  as  thought,  threw  the  despised  calieo  ovrr 
the  multifarious  pack.  Scarcely  was  thia  eflecieJ 
when  one  of  the  long-haired  peasants  pot  bis  brsd 
round  the  door-^tall  and  mysteriously  whispend. 
"The  &ron</rw7cr," — a  communication  wbiA 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  oonfuaioo  of  voi«* 
and  trampling  of  feet  at  the  outer  door. 

"  What  shall  I  do?  What  shall  I  do?'*  mmI 
the  Jew  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  while  Rsm 
leant  with  her  child  against  the  warm  stovt  sad 
exhibited  no  signs  of  fear. 
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**  Keep  qniet,"  said  the  lady,  '*  and  you  will 
lose  nothing.** 

**  But  my  sledge !  my  sledge !  it  is  at  the  door ; 
and  the  good  black  horse,  and  a  Uesspfund  and  a 
half  of  coffee,  and  fifteen  pounds  of  tea — genuine 
Kmser^S'Thee,  What  shall  I  do  ?"  and  he  wrung 
his  hands  in  terror. 

yMakfa,  hold  your  tongue,"  said  the  lady 
with  an  imperatiye  tone,  which  showed  she  had 
not  lived  so  long  in  Russia  for  nothing,  "  and 
listen." 

The  whole  party  now  stood  in  silence,  broken 
only  by  Rose,  who  in  a  low  whisper  related  that 
she  had  ^een  that  .figure  on  the  cli£b  as  they 
came  in  ;  **  but"  she  innocently  added,  '*  I  took 
liim  for  the  Sudar  (the  master)  of  the  house  him- 
•elf." 

The  gravity  of  this  declaration  ruffled  that  of 
tlie  lady  fur  a  moment ;  but  now  all  ears  were 
again  bent  in  |he  direction  of  the  door,  where 
apparently  a  parley  not  of  the  most  amicable 
description  was  going  forward ;  while,  by  the 
repeated  jingle  of  the  sledge-bells,  the  head  of  the 
little  black  horse  in  question  seemed  to  be  the 
obiect  of  contention. 

Meanwhile  the  anxious  thought,  *'  Where  can 
I  hide  these  poor  creatures!"  was  uppermost  in 
the  lady's  mind. 

In  vain  did  she  ransack  the  house  from  the 
Boden,  as  the  provincial  Germans  improperly  call 
their  garret,  to  ihe  cellar,  for  a  safe  asylum  for 
them,  when  suddenly  she  exclaimed,  **Stay;  I 
have  thought  of  an  excellent  hiding-place ;  here, 
l^ood  Tina,  take  my  keys  and  lock  these  poor 
people  up  in  the  Schafferei;  that  *s  the  last  place 
in  which  they  '11  fancy  I  should  hide  a  hungry 
Jew." 

Despite  her  terror,  for  all  present  partook  of  it, 
the  good  old  s<iul  received  the  keys  with  a  some- 
what humorous  smile.  But  Axina,  who  had 
stood  crossing  herself  most  indefatigably,  now 
changed  the  action  into  one  of  genuine  secular 
wonderment  at  a  proceeding  on  her  mistress* 
part,  no  less  foolhardy  in  her  eyes  than  that  of 
turning  a  ravenous  wolf  into  a  sheep-fold.  Her 
indignation  however  was  superfluous ;  for  before 
the  order  could  be  executed  the  Strandreiier  shot 
like  an  arrow  past  the  window,  and  his  horse's 
hoofs  were  heard  in  diminishing  thunder  upon  the 
hollow  rocks. 

''Sfava  Bogur'  "Thank  God!"  simultane- 
ously ejaculated  the  Jewess  and  the  English  mis- 
tress, each  iu  their  native  tongue. 

And  now  all  shyness  vanished :  the  peasants 
thronged  into  the  apartment,  each  ready  to  tell  the 
tale  where  all  seemed  anxious  alike  to  listen ;  and 
though  somewhat  varying  in  detail,  yet  each 
agreeing  in  the  main  point,  vis.,  that  the  danger 
was  not  over,  but  only  suspended.  The  Stratir 
dreiter,  it  appeared,  finding  himself  powerless 
against  so  many,  had  hurried  oflT  to  the  guard- 
house to  bring  up  his  comrades,  and  a  strong  band 
night  be  expected  within  an  hour. 

"  The  Russian  dog  wanted  to  drive  the  horse 
and  sledge  away,"  said  one  long-haired  indi- 
Tidnal. 

"  If  it  had  not  been  for  our  harpoons,  more  than 
one  of  us  would  have  felt  the  point  of  his  lance," 
taid  another. 

"  He  tried  to  stab  the  horse  in  his  fury,"  said  a 
third. 

"No,   no,"   cried   two   or  three   Toioee   at 


once ;  "  *t  was  the  sledge  into  which  he  stuck  hia 
pike.'* 

.  "  And  no  bad  thought  either,"  added  the  elder- 
looking  of  the  party  ;  "  how  else  should  he  know 
it  again  ?  But  don't  let  us  be  talking  and  doing 
nothing ;  that  won't  help  the  Praua,*  and  she  ia 
in  the  most  trouble.** 

**  Take  my  advice,  Praua,^*  said  another,  "  and 
send  the  Jew,  horse  and  sledge,  bag  and  baggage, 
wife  and  child,  into  the  woods.  May  be  they  'U 
manage  to  keep  clear  of  the  Cossacks,  though  'tis 
true  Ivan's  eyes  are  as  sharp  as  his  lance.*' 

This  prudent  ajipeal  remained  unanswered  ;  for 
she  to  whom  it  was  addressed  seemed  hardly  to 
hear  it.  But  the  Jew  had  understood  all ;  and 
with  instinctive  caution  and  trembling  hands  began 
securing  and  doing  up  the  scattered  contents  of  his 
pack,  whose  defenceless  state  in  such  a  mixed 
company  seemed  not  a  little  to  aggravate  his 
sufferings ;  while  Axina,  seising  the  opportunity, 
drove  such  a  hard  bargain  for  that  same  red  and 
yellow  cotton  as  no  Jew  in  his  senses  would  ever 
have  consented  to. 

Meantime  the  lady  still  kept  silence,  engaged 
apparently  in  a  painful  confiict  with  herself,  while 
the  wild-looking  peasants,  who  in  their  eagerness 
and  vehemence  had  ventured  nearer  a  superior 
than  custom  usually  allowed,  now  sunk  back,  en- 
framing her  graceful  figure  in  a  semicircle  which 
none  seemed  disposed  again  to  cross.  But  Rose 
was  the  first  to  break  the  ring :  moving  forward 
with  a  determined  air,  though  paler  than  ever,  one 
hand  propping  her  child,  she  laid  the  other  in  its 
tattered  sleeve  upon  the  lady's  arm  :  **  Do  not  be 
in  trouble  fur  us ;  we  thank  you  for  your  kind 
words,  and  for  the  bread  we  have  eaten  under 
your  roof;  there  are  not  many  here  who  would 
nave  given  us  either.  Come,  husband,  let  us  go 
into  the  woods ;  it  is  not  so  very  cold  ;  and  the 
Lord  Jehovah,  who  did  not  forsake  the  little 
Ishmael  in  the  desert,  will  care  for  our  Mat- 
vei.  Come,*' — and  so  saying  she  hugged  the 
little  bale  of  rags,  which  had  sunk  to  sleep  on 
her  bosom,  closer  to  her,  and  moved  towards  the 
door. 

"  No,  no,  Rose — stay,**  said  the  lady,  grasping 
her  by  the  collar  of  the  wretched  cloak ;  "  I  was 
not  thinking  of  my  own  risk — no,  indeed,  I  was  not. 
But — ^my  husband — ^if  he  should  return** — ^and  here 
she  stopped. 

"  I  understand  you,  Sudiirina ;  I  would  rather  be 
in  the  cold  woods  with  Matvei,  than  see  you  stand 
in  fear  before  your  lord.     Let  us  go.'* 

At  these  words  the  same  elderly  peasant — a 
plain  but  sensible-looking  man,  with  awkward 
muscular  person  and  long  reddish  locks,  every  hair 
of  which  curled  separate  with  exposure  to  the 
frost — now  stepped  forward.  "  May  your  servant, 
Maddis,  speak  f** 

"Speak,  good  Maddis,*'  said  his  mistress ;  "  yon 
neyer  speak  idly.'* 

"  Then  my  advice  is  that  you  keep  neither  the 
Jew  nor  hia  wife  here.  I  would  say  the  same  if 
they  were  Christians.  It  is  not  alone  that  the 
Herr  will  be  angry,  but  the  house  will  be  ran- 
sacked ;  and  where  would  you  hide  them  then  t  It 
would  not  so  much  matter  if  we  had  another  to 
deal  with ;  for  I  would  engage  with  a  few  roubles, 
or  a  ooople  of  young  lambs,  or  even  half-a-doien 
chickens,  with  Fraud's  permission,  to  make  these 

*  Mistress,  a  oomiption  of  the  Oennan  word  fVau, 
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ttossiiins  so  blind  that  they  shoald  iiot  know  this 
Jew  from  old  Jiirri  the  fire  lighter,  or  his  pack 
there  from  a  pile  of  billet-wood  ;  but  Ivan  is  not  to 
be  settled  thus — honesty  is  his  best  line  of  cheating 
now.  Isn't  there  a  fresh  order  come  to  keep  a 
stricter  wntch  than  ever  ?  I  Ml  answer  for  it  those 
Finlanders  knew  that  well  enough — but  what 
won't  a  Jew  risk  for  gaini  (the  Jew  groaned) — 
And  for  the  first  smuggler  he  can  catch,  Ivan  is  to 
have  a  sum  of  money— to  say  nothing  of  an  order 
to  hang  on  his  breast— which,  to  be  sure,  is  more 
show  than  profit — as  well  as  all  the  contraband  he 
can  lay  his  hands  upon." 

Here  the  Jew  groaned  again. 

•*  If,"  said  the  lady  eagerly,  "  it  is  nothing 
more  than  the  goods,  I  'd  willingly  pay — " 

"  Oh  !  Prana^  all  your  paying  will  do, no  good  : 
the  Russian  would  take  the  money  first  and  the 
goods  afterwards  ;  and  the  poor  creatures,  though 
they  were  over-silly  to  put  themselves  in  such  a 
strait  and  the  Praua  in  such  trouble,  would  be  sent 
on  to  St.  Petersburgh  ;  and  many  have  walked  to 
Siberia  for  a  less  crime  than  cheating  thecostoros. 
And  it  is  not  unpunished  «ither  that  they  would 
get  out  of  [van^  grasp  ;  for  he  is  too  fond  of  the 
fist  and  the  whip  among  his  own  people  to  spare 
smugirlers — whether  man  or  woman — to  say  noth- 
ing of  their  being  Jews,  which  makes  the  business 
ten  limes  worse." 

"  What  is  to  be  done,  thenl"  said  the  lady, 
shuddering  at  the  thought.  *'  I  cannot  bear  to 
turn  them  out,  especially  this  young  creature," 
and  she  still  kept  her  hold  on  Rose. 

**  Why,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  old  man,  looking 
at  the  tender  cheek  of  the  Jewess  with  a  pitying 
plance,  **  it  seems  hard  to  turn  such  a  young  wife 
into  the  woods,  to  eat  birch-twigs  aud  drink  snow- 
water, but  depend  upon  it,  Praua j  she  is  safer 
under  God's  roof  than  under  man's.  However,  I 
have  thought  of  a  plan  :  we  three  here  JQhann, 
Tomas,"  pointing  to  the  two  other  peasants,  **  and 
myself,  are  ready  for  seal-hunting ;  let  the  Jew 
and  his  wife  come  with  us ;  it  will  be  hard  if  we 
can't  land  them  at  Hochland  before  six  hours  are 
over  ;  it  b  not  noonday  yet.  They  are  safe  there  ; 
and  when  the  Cossacks  are  tired  of  searching,  can 
come  bank  again  at  their  leisure  :  or  if  they  have 
to  he  out  one  night,  it  is  only  sleeping  in  their 
sheepskins  as  we  do;  besides,  it  is  easy  walking 
on  the  ice,  and  all  downhill  to  it." 

•*  But  you  will  be  seen  from  the  cliff." 

**  What,  with  this  snow,  PrauaV^  said  the  man, 
smiling;  no,  nor  even  without  it.  We  shall  be  as 
invisible  before  we  have  gone  a  quarter  of  a  werst 
as  a  white  hair  on  the  plain." 

"  But  what  will  become  of  my  pack?"  said  the 

Cler  in  an  anxious  tone,  looking  as  if  he  would 
iself  willingly  have  crept  into  it. 

*'  I  Ml  take  care  of  that,"  snid  Maddis,  to  whom 
the  contrivance  was  apparently  no  new  experi- 
ment. **  Here  you.  Mart,  run  with  it,  and  you 
others  help  him,  to  that  part  of  the  wood  where  the 
ant-hills  stand  so  thick ;  pile  it  up  with  a  little 
snow,  and  no  one  will  know  it  from  its  neighbors : 
the  lady  can  have  it  fetched  when  the  alarm  is 
over." 

''  And  I  '11  put  the  horse  in  the  stable,"  said  one 
voice. 

'*  And  I  '11  stow  the  sledge  away  where  there 
are  twenty  like  it,"  said  another. 

/*  But  take  the  board  out  first  where  the  lance 
pricked  it}  and  into  the  fire  with  it,"  aaid  Bladdis 
again. 


.  And  now  the  lady,  albett  not  tmaaed  to  iImk 
painful  dilemmas  wher«  the  heart  and  the  jndgineat 
pull  contrary  ways,  stood  in  deep  conaidefatitiB, 
whilst  many  an  expectant  look  hung  npcm  her  de* 
termination.  But  though  the  liiain  qoestiim 
seemed  still  irreconcilable  in  her  mind,  yet  a  Uitla 
under*current  of  thoughtfulness  had  full  play,  and 
turhing  to  the  housekeeper,  she  gave  dtrertioos  ia 
a  low  voice  to  fetch  the  bread  and  salt  fish,  whick 
form  the  staple  food  of  the  lower  orders,  and  t 
couple  of  bottles  of  brandy,  and  other  provisioss, 
adding,  ''  they  will  want  them   whetever  they 

K0-". 

Her  good  sense  told  her  thjit  Maddis'  plan  is 
truth  was  the  best  and  the  most  mereifol ;  and  fiv 
the  pedler,  trained  like  every  Russian  tn  bear  all 
weathers  and  stand  all  fatigues,  she  felt  no  enm> 
punction  ;  but  she  wavered  when  she  looked  at  the 
slight  form  and  pale  brow  of  the  Jewess.  Tbs 
decision,  however,  was  not  to' come  fnim  her. 

**  Rose,"  she  began,  '*  your  husband  will  ds 
well  to  accept  this  offer." 

"  The  Sudarina  is  right." 

**  But  you — you  had  best  stay  here,  and  it  will 
be  hard  if  I  cannot  protect  you." 

**  No,"  said  the  young  woman  with  a  firm  look. 
**  The  Sudarina  means  it  well ;  but  I  go  with  my 
husband,  were  it  to  Siberia." 

A  short  pause  ensued. 

'*  My  heart  bleeds  for  you.  Rose,  bat  I  caanot 
dissuade  y.ou  ;  you  are  right,  and  God  be  your 
help  ;  but  there  is  another  duty  fur  you  yet.*' 

The  Jewess  looked  up  imploringly,  and  with 
quickened  breath,  as  if  dreading,  yet  foreknowing 
the  next  word,  and  involuntarily  pressed  tlie 
sleeping  child  to  her. 

**  Yes,  Blfinaya^  (poor  one.)  you  have  guessed 
my  meaning — you  must  leave  your  child  here.  1 
pity  you  from  my  very  heart,  but  indeed  yoo 
must;  he  would  only  encumber  your  steps,  aod 
you  would  surely  not  expose  his  tender  life  to  the 
hardships  you  may  perhaps  undergo." 

The  Jewess'  tears  were  falling  fast  upon  the 
cheek  of  the  slumberer,  **  Nay,  put  your  irosi  lo 
God — the  God  of  us  all;  wiih  his  blr'ssin?  t«o 
will  be  back  in  a  few  days ;  and  Matvoi  shall  be 
as  jme  of  my  own  children.  I  won't  be  a  tnd 
mother  to  him,"  she  said,  trying  to  smile;  '*let 
me  take  him." 

The  Jewess  did  not  articulate  a  word,  or  eoold 
not ;  but  slowly  and  clumsily  she  was  onfoldtos 
the  bandages  hy  which  the  child  hung  before  her, 
and  with  every  loosened  knot  seemed  to  betearinr 
her  heart-strings  asunder.  At  length  the  child 
lay  free-  from  all  support,,  save  only  her  circlisr 
arms,  which  were  cold  and  blue  with  the  abseoee 
of  that  blood  which  seemed  to  be  chdking  ber 
heart.  She  did  not  trust  herself  to  kiss  it,  bot 
with  a  solemnity  which  gave  her  young  featorrsaa 
unnatural  expression,  she  laid  her  treasure  o«  tbs 
bosom  of  the  English  lady. 

*'  May  the  Lord  do  unto  your  children  as  you  do 
unto  my  Matvei,  and  may  you  never  know"— - 
here  her  voice  failed,  and  turning  away  dM 
walked  rapidly  to  the  door. 

But  the  transition  from  the  damp  rough  iMA 
that  hung  over  the  mother's  breast,  to  the  deiicsis 
linen  which  covered  the  fhir  round  ahoolder  of  ihs 
Englishwoman  y  had  disturbed  the  alnmbem,  Md 
opening  his  deep  blue  eyes  to  the  strange  face  asd 
folded  tresses  of  the  stranger,  he  set  up  s  €fy 
whieh  the  lady  as  quickly  tried  to  stifle  with  tbs 
handkerchief  with  whu;h  she  had  wiped  her  owa 
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uneonscioiiB  tears.  Shciirt  and  low  as  was  that 
sound,  the  mother^s  ear  had  caught  it ;  and  now, 
as  if  beyond  all  power  of  self-control,  back  she 
bounded  like  an  animal  who  hears  the  call  of  its 
younsT- 

**  Oh !  Matvei !  Matvei !  Moya  Duschinka  !  moi 
Qoluhtschkk!  how  could  I  leave  you  !~^I,  your 
own  mother,  who  never  left  you  fur  a  moment  be< 
fore !''  And  then  suddenly  seizing  the  lady,  who 
had  with  dtfficalty  hindered  her  from  resuming  the 
infant,  with  a  convulsive  grasp,  **0h!  Sudarina ! 
Sudarina  !  take  him' away,  if  you  would  not  see 
my  heart  break — take  him  away.  I  can't  follow 
the  father  with  Matvei  before  my  eyes.  I  can't 
— -I  can't — "  And  here  the  good  housekeeper  in- 
terposing, led  the  poor  distressed  creature  away ; 
and  the  Indy  wjth  this  sirairge  burthen  escaped 
from  this  trying  scene. 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs  she  was  met  by  a  little 
hazle-eyed  couple  of  her  own,  who  in  their  anxiety 
to  see  what  little  wailing  Patio,  or  baby,  it  was 
that  their  mother  was  carrying  in  her  arms,  were 
Completely  blind  to  the  signs  of  agitation  which 
her  countenance  still  exhibited.  Not  so,  however, 
the  old  Lena,  their  nurse,  who,  remarking  that 
something  had  occurred  to  distress  her  mistress, 
received  the  little  Matvei^  and  with  him  the  injunc- 
tion In  give  him  food  and  pnt  him  on  better  cloth- 
ing, without  a  question  ;  adding  only  parenthetic- 
ally, '*  and  the  Path  will  be  none  the  worse  for  a 
little  washing  also." 

**  And  take  the  children  with  you  as  well, 
Lena  ;  I  would  rather  be  alone." 

At  this  the  little  rosy  pair,  who  seldom  found 
their  mother  so  hard-hearted,  evinced  great  symp- 
toms of  dissatisfaction  ;  hut  while  one  was  gradu- 
ally pumping  up  a  silent  tear,  and  the  other,  with 
its  little  jaws  at  full  stretch,  was  indulging  in  that 
ominous  pause  which  invariably  precedes  a  stout 
roar,  Tjena,  assisted  by  Axina,  who  had  followed 
her  mistress,  brushed  and  hushed  them  before  her, 
and  the  duor  was  relentlessly  slammed  upon  their 
sorrows. 

Indeed,  their  mother  required  a  little  solitude, 
for  she  was  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  anxiety  for 
which  the  occasion  seeiued  scarcely  commensurate. 
Wallgng  hurriedly  up  and  down  the  long  suite  of 
apartments,  she  alternately  stopped  at  one  of  the 
many  windows  facing  the  descent  to  the  sea,  or  at 
one  of  those  at  the  end  of  the  house,  w^hich  com 
manded  the  whole  length  of  the  cliff  leading  to  the 
guard-house. 

Long  as  this  scene  has  taken  to  relate,  it  had  oc- 
cupied only  a  few  minutes  in  occurrence  ;  but  each 
minnte  seemed  doubled  and  trebled,  and  she  was  in 
a  fever  till  the  party  should  be  gone.  She  listened— 
her  own  heart's  throb  overpowered  every  other 
sound— and  then  she  heard  the  voices  of  the  peasants 
below ;  but  no  one  issued  from  the  house.  More  than 
oncu  she  was  tempted  to  return  down  stairs  and 
expedite  their  flight.  What  could  they  be  about! 
As  often  as  she  was  disappointed  on  the  one  side, 
she  turned  restlessly  to  the  other,  and  looked  with 
straining  eyes  along  the  cliff*,  more  than  once  fitn- 
cying  she  could  discern  the  Agnres  of  those  horse- 
men who  would  effectually  out  oflT  their  retreat. 
But  no,  this  was  impossible ;  and  the  shapes  that 
looked  like  the  advancing  StrandmUrs  were  only 
the  joint  fruits  of  her  own  fears  and  the  unsteady 
view  which  the  slowly  falling  flakes  aflforded. 

At  length  Toices  were  heard  without  the  house ; 
then  the  creaking  noise  of  many  footsteps  on  the 


frozen  snow,  and  the  party  emerged  at  a  brisk 
pace  frotn  beneath  the  windows.  Three  peasants, 
Maddis,  Jiihann,  and  Tomas,  loaded  with  their 
pikes  and  accompanied  by  a  dog,  took  the  lead  $ 
the  Jew  and  another  figure  followed,  which  latter, 
except  for  its  smaller  size,  could  hardly  have  been 
recognized  fur  that  of  a  woman.  It  was  evident 
that  the  worthy  Tina  had  cast  her  own  sheepskin, 
which  man  and  woman  wear  alike  in  this  part  of 
Russia,  round  the  too  thinly  clad  person  of  the 
Jewess,  while  the  turban  was  covered  with  a 
heavy  handkerchief,  which  eflfectually  concealed 
its  shape.  The  pedler  looked  back  and  b<iwcd  to 
the  window  with  U'lsfourasdikaiQ  the  ground,  while 
Rose  walked  stoically  on,  as  if  she  feared  even  to 
take  a  last  look  at  the  house  where  she  bad  left 
her  treasure. 

And  now  they  plunged  into  the  wood,  and  the 
lady  at  her  lofty  window  began  to  breathe  more 
freely.  If  they  had  but  time  allowed  them  tognin 
the  ice,  they  would,  she  felt,  be  s-ife  from  pursuit. 
The  snow  fell  in  flakes  few  and  far  between  ;  in  a 
few  minutes  she  saw  them  emerge  from  the  thicket 
upon  the  second  cliflT,  and  descending  again,  were 
again  hidden  from  view.  Still  her  heart  palpita* 
ted  with  fear,  for  the  snow  now  cleared  4nost  in* 
auspiciously  away  ;  the  landscape  had  all  the  bard 
distinctness  which  a  freezing  atmosphere  imparts, 
and  her  belief  in  Maddis'  prediction  began  to  flag. 
She  determined  not  to  be  impatient,  but  with  ear 
and  eye  incessantly  intent,  now  in  the  direction  of 
the  sea,  now  listening  for  the -first  hollow  sounds 
on  tbecliflf,  patience  and  impatience  seemed  to  as- 
sume much  the  same  form.  In  less  time,  how- 
ever, than  she  had  thought  it  possible,  she  distinct- 
ly saw  their  five  figures,  one  behind  the  other, 
issue  fn)m  the  lowest  wood,  cross  the  line  of  flat 
beach,  and  now  move  so  smoothly  and  unvaryingly 
in  a  north-western  direction,  as  showed  their  foot- 
ing was  on  the  flat  Baltic. 

*'  Thank  Grod  !  so  far^"  she  exclaimed,  and  then 
as  quickly  correcting  herself,  added  in  a  low  voice, 
**and  come  what  may,  thaiiks  be  to  Him  who 
ordereth  all  things  on  earth  for  the  best." 

Still  her  eyes  watched  those  diminishing  figures, 
whose  progress  upon  the  white,  boundless,  object- 
less desert,  seemeo  as  slow  as  that  of  the  shadow  on 
the  dial.  The  inland  of  Hochland  lay  clear  upon  the 
horizon ;  alas !  how  many  weary  steps  were  before 
them  ere  they  should  have  passed  along  that  imag- 
inary line  which  her  eye  was  perpetually  tracing 
between  them  and  its  distant  mountainous  outline. 
Crusted  with  the  frozen  snow,  they  were  already 
receding  fast  from  her  sight;  and  when  she  shut 
her  eyes  for  a  moment  to  ease  them  from  the  pain- 
ful strain  and  glare,  it  was  with  difficulty  she  could 
recover  the  objects  of  her  solicitude. 

And  now  the  children  were  readmitted — all  sor- 
row forgotten  in  the  acquisition  of  a  little  compan- 
ion :  while  Matvei,  dressed  in  a  last  year's  suit  of 
the  youngest  child,  tottered  slowly  between  them, 
bis  cheeks  so  bright,  and  his  eyes  so  beautiful,  that 
old  Lena,  who,  mistrusting  somewhat  his  two  offi- 
cious little  supporters,  whose  tender  caresses,  en 
chemin,  had  already  more  than  once  tripped  him 
up,  kept  firm  hold  behind — declared  no  lady  in  the 
land  need  be  ashamed  to  own  him.  This  was  the 
more  flattering  as  coming  from  ono  who,  like  most 
old  nurses,  rarely  praised  any  children  but  her  mis- 
tress'. The  lady  took  the  child  on  her  knee,  and 
felt  that  he  would  soon  claim  her  interest  on  his  own 
as  well  Bs  on  his  mother's  behalf:  and  then,  by  a 
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c^aick  transition  of  thought,  bendinir  her  eye  on  the 
icy  expanse,  she  sougrht  in  vain  for  the  vanished 
%i]res  of  his  parents. 

But  short  ^ace,  however,  was  allowed  for  self- 
gratulation  ;  the  noise  of  hoofs  was  now  heard,  and 
so  near,  that  but  for  the  children's  prattle  they 
must  long  have  been  audible.  Rising  to  the  win- 
dow she  perceived  no  less  than  eight  horsemen  ad- 
vancing at  a  rapid  pace.  "  Our  brave  peasants 
have  inspired  them  with  some  respect,  however," 
she  murmured  to  herself.  At  about  a  hundred 
vards  from  the  house  they  halted,  and  seemed  to 
be  taking  a  survey  of  the  panorama  around  them. 
Involuntarily  her  looks  a^ain  sought  the  gulf,  but, 
somewhat  with  a  smile  of  derision  at  her  own  fears, 
she  as  quickly  withdrew  them ;  to  a\l  outward 
sense  the  fugitives  existed  not;  while,  as  if  to 
make  security  doubly  sure,  a  thin  veU  of  snow  be- 
gan to  obscure  the  scene. 

And  now  her  native  spirit  arose ;  and  gaining 
strength  from  the  very  reaction  of  her  feelings,  the 
Englishwoman  secretly  acknowledged  to  herself, 
that  but  for  the  dictates  of  prudence,  she  felt  infi- 
nitely more  disposed  to  defy  the  military  party  than 
to  fear  them.  Perceiving  that  they  had  now  en- 
compassed the  house,  she  summoned  Tina,  and 
gave  orders  that  no  impediment  should  be  put  in 
the  way  of  their  search,  and  no  unnecessary  word 
spoken  to  them. 

**  There  are  not  many  tongues  led  to  speak ,^' 
said  the  good  soul,  who  greatly  relished  a  dry  j6ke, 
and  was  not  far  behind  her  lady  in  spirit ;  *'  all  the 
men  are  off,"  she  said,  "  except  the  wahhamees, 
(the  fire-lighter,)  and  he  is  deaf;  and  Tonno  the 
cook,  and  he  speaks  so  seldom,  he  might  be  dumb ; 
and  the  maids,  God  bless  them !  they  are  frightened 
out  of  their  wits — not  a  head  will  be  lifted  from  the 
spinning-wheels,  I  warrant." 

<*  So  much  the  better,"  said  the  mistress ;  **  but 
if  you  want  a  tongue,  here  's  a  Russian  one  will 
speak  for  all.  Nay,  DyevuschkOf  (maiden,)  don't 
pout;"  for  Axina  began  to  whimper  and  enumer- 
ate in  rising  tones  the  many  indignities  of  the  day ; 
"  if  you  have  nothing  worse  to  put  up  with  through 
life  but  a  few  good-humored  jokes,  you  will  be  a 
favored  woman — I  trust  you  may  always  earn  your 
wages  as  honestly.  Come  to  me  for  the  keys, 
Tina,  when  you  want  them,  and  keep  up  your 
heart." 

And  here,  having  dismissed  the  children  to  their 
noontide  slumber,  she  assembled  her  maidens 
around  her,  and  applied  herself  to  quiet  occupa- 
tion. 

The  Cossacks  now  seriously  began  their  inquisi- 
torial errand.  Stationing  a  soldier  at  the  back  and 
front  entrance  of  the  house,  so  as  to  intercept  all 
egress,  they  dismounted  from  their  horses,  and  en- 
tered the  extensive  stables  and  outhouses.  Here, 
however,  nothing  met  their  search  but  herds  of 
quadrupeds — sheep  and  oxen — ^housed  &om  the 
winter  in  commodious  buildings,  who  continued  to 
feed  from  their  well-filled  cribs,  and  looked  at  the 
intruders  with  perfect  indifference. 

In  the  stables  they  had  no  better  success.  The 
Jew's  little  nag  was  there,  it  is  true,  but  safe  from 
recognition  amon^  a  multitude  of  a  similar  race ; 
while  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  simple  sledges, 
all  so  entirely  in  one  fashion,  that  it  seemed  rather 
a  mystery  how  the  owners  themselves, should  rec- 
ognize them.  Before  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  the 
party  quitted  this  fruitless  cover  and  approached 
the  nouse ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  scrapinff  of 
feet  and  the  jingling  of  spars,  mingled  with  auUior- 


iutive  tones,  were  beard  below.    Sooo  tbe  1 

keeper  reappeared :   '*  The  keys, 

— the  keys  of  the  cellar  and  the  tch^erd ;  I  shosU 

not  wonder  if  they  broke  the  locks  whilst  I  am 

away." 

'*  Here  they  are,  good  Tina ;  keep  dose  at  their 
heels,  and  don't  lock  them  in,  as  I  proposed  doinf 
with  the  poor  Jews,  or  my  spirit-bottles  will  kmi 
be  emptied. "  Tina  showed  her  white  teeth  fbn 
ear  to  ear,  and  bustled  away. 

AAer  much  banging  of  doors,  and  serenl  verr 
audible  oaths  in  go<Sl  Russian,  the  noise  approsefacd 
the  staircase :  in  a  few  seconds  Uie  doors  of  the 
apartment  were  fiung  wide  open,  and  half  a  daces 
wild-looking,  mustachioed  fellows,  with  king  yikta 
and  long  cloaks,  rushed  in,  preceded  by  one  « bo, 
from  his  ferocious  looks,  it  required  no  siretGh  of 
imagination  to  recognize  as  the  much-dreaded  Im. 
From  the  swaggering  confidence  with  which  this 
individual  entered,  it  seemed  as  if  be  eatertained 
little  doubt  of  daunting  every  being  in  his  ^rognm: 
what  was  his  surprise,  then,  on  finding  himaelf  a 
a  private  room,  the  doors  shut  on  all  sides,  sod  m 
the  presence  of  a  quiet  woman,  who,  occupied  vith 
her  servants  at  a  respectful  distance  round  her, 
took  no  notice  whatever  of  his  entrance !  As  moch 
from  embarrassment  as  from  a  species  of  respeet, 
the  Cossack  now  took  off  his  cap ;  and  the  hdj. 
fixing  her  keen  eye  upon  him,  mildly  inquired 
what  he  wanted.  But  the  awe  whilsh,  m  comniGe 
with  every  Russian,  he  evinced  in  presence  of  a 
superior  wfis  but  momentary,  and  with  some  io3o> 
lence  he  replied,  that  he  was  come  to  search  the 
house  for  some  concealed  criminals,  and  search  it  be 
would,  were  a  regiment  to  oppose  him.  Witbosi 
vouchsafing  him  an  answer  she  turned  to  two  of  liie 
servants,  desiring  them  to  show  the  Cossacks  round 
every  apartment,  and  to  let  them  search  where  tber 
pleased.  *'  But  before  I  allow  a  door  to  be  opened/' 
she  said,  addressing  herself  to  the  soldieis,  "  I  de- 
mand that  you  lay  down  your  pikes;  there  in 
none  here  to  oppose  you,  unless  Russian  soklien 
are  afraid  of  women  and  children :  the  fonser  I 
desire  you  will  not  annoy,  and  the  latter  I  should 
advise  you,  for  your  own  sakes,  not  to  awaken." 

At  these  last  words  a  titter  ran  throngb  the 
household  group,  and  even  (he  hard  features  of  the 
soldiers  looked  as  if  they  would  have  gladly  le* 
laxed.  With  instinctive  obedience  they  now  begas 
to  lay  down  their  pikes,  while  their  leader,  met  br 
different  weapons  than  he  had  ever  been  aecvs' 
tomed  to  oppose,  looked  as  if  he  knew  not  quiie 
what  next  to  do,  and  offered  no  opposition  to  the 
act.  Then,  as  if  desirous  to  drown  all  sense  of 
this  rather  humiliating  interlude  by  the  noisiest  re- 
sumption of  authority,  he  suddenly  sent  them  oS 
to  the  right  and  lefl  with  a  few  hearty  impreca- 
tions, himself  remaining  where  he  could  overlook 
their  proceedings,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  goaid 
over  the  lady,  whom  he  watched  as  closely  as  if  be 
suspected  the  criminals  to  be  lying  perdus  in  toot 
fold  of  her  graceful  capote. 

Meanwhile  his  followers  set  about  their  bodjie* 
in  the  true  spirit  of  Russian  custom-house  miiuon*. 
and  if  their  leal  may  be  measured  by  the  closeoeia 
of  their  search,  it  was  certainly  of  the  most  Jova! 
description.  Not  content  with  searching  erm 
possible,  and  many  somewhat  impossible  placei  of 
concealment,  they  proceeded  to  open  boxes,  na- 
sack  drawers,  and  peep  into  holes  and  eofso** 
where  a  man,  if,  like  the  ostrich,  so  indined, might 
perhaps  haTe  contrived  to  hide  his  head,  bat  en- 
taitkly  could  have  intiodooed  no  other  poitioo  of  hii 


person.  Neyertheless,  it  ia  but  fair  to  record  that 
these  works  of  supererogation  seemed  dictated 
rather  by  stupidity  than  by  malice :  ihey  were  satis- 
fied with  spoiling,  only  in  one  sense  of  the  word ; 
and  whether  deterred  by  fear,  or  sore  hindered  by 
the  sharp  eyes  of  the  attendant  housemaids,  the  par- 
ty ahstained  from  all  actual  pilfering.  Their  steps 
now  led  to  the  nurseiy  door,  which  also  opened  at 
their  bidding,  and  before  they  quitted  this  sanctu- 
ary that  sequel  ensued  which  the  lady  had  hinted 
at ;  and  all  the  little  voices  were  in  a  chorus,  in 
which  Matvei,  whose  lineage  they  little  suspected, 
took  no  inconsiderable  part. 

In  about  half  an  hour  the  soldiers  rejoined  their 
chief  with  tidings  of  their  lack  of  success.  Foiled 
in  every  respect,  Ivan  again  levelled  a  few  of  those 
denunciations  at  his  men,  which,  in  the  Russian 
service,  are  as  frequent  in  the  mouths  of  the  offi- 
cers as  the  words  of  command ;  and  then  himself 
strided  through  the  apartments,  gratuitously  pulling 
down,  it  is  said,  a  few  curtains  and  smashing  a 
partition,  and  even  converting  old  Lena  into  nis 
everlasting  foe  by  wantonly  maltreating  an  old 
rickety  nnisery-chair  by  which  she  set  great  store. 
Finding  nothing  could  be  done,  he  now  returned  to 
his  post,  and  in  a  manner  which  evidently  antici- 
]>ated  no  refusal,  demanded,  more  than  requested, 
that  orovisions  and  brandy  should  be  served  to 
himself  and  his  men.  But  Ivan  had  greatly  mis- 
taken the  character  of  the  lady.  **  Provisions  for 
you  and  your  men!"  she  exclaimed,  her  eves 
flashing  fire,  and  the  angry  blood  rising  to  her 
cheek ;  '*  not  a  morsel  of  bread  nor  drop  of  water 
shall  ye  receive  at  my  hands.  When!  bid  such 
visitors  to  my  board  they  shall  not  complain  of  lack 
of  hospitality,  but  unbidden  guests  must  bring  their 
own  entertainment.  Think  not  to  extort  anything 
from  the  servants ;  I  have  the  keys  of  all  here," 
pointing  to  a  weighty  bunch  which  lay  beside  her, 
*'  and  touch  them  or  me  at  your  peril.  No,  go 
your  ways,  the  sooner  the  better ;  and  beware  how 
yoa  again  take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the 
master  to  trouble  a  peaceful  house.  There  are 
those  at  my  bidding  who  will  not  leave  it  unpun- 
ished." 

At  these  very  unequivocal  words,  the  barbarian, 
who,  partly  from  his  station,  but  chiefly  from  the 
name  his  brutality  had  acquired,  was  accustomed 
to  see  all  flee  before  him  with  fear  or  meet  him 
with  propitiation,  stood  a  few  seconds  paralyzed 
with  astonishment,  uncertain,  apparently,  whether 
to  pocket  the  afiront  or  to  spike  the  lady.  But 
knowing  in  his  own  heart  that  there  were  those 
who  could  as  easily  work  his  destruction  as  he  that 
of  those  beneath  him,  and  uneasy  beneath  that  eye 
which  now  followed  his  every  movement,  he  mar- 
shalled his  troop  together,  venting  indistinct  im- 
precations and  threats  on  them,  on  the  fugitives, 
and  on  all  around  him ;  and  finally  eased  uie  im- 
mediate pressure  of  his  rage  by  sending  one  unfor- 
tunate member  of  his  corps  at  a  quicker  pace  down 
the  stairs  than  the  regulations  of  marching  strictly 
required. 

Quickly  after  the  trampling  of  horses'  feet  was 
heard,  and  the  troop  rode  off*  different  ways,  leav- 
ing a  couple  of  their  party  patrolling  before  the 
house. 

Quiet  now  speedily  returned  to  the  mansion. 
The  lady  immediately  repaired  to  her  nursery, 
while  her  train  of  maidens  proceeded  to  restore 
order  in  those  apartments  where  the  scrutiny  had 
been  the  severest.  Many  and  loud  were  the 
lamentations,  especially  from  Axina,  whose  de- 
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partment  had  been  most  particularly  invaded ;  and 
in  the  fulness  of  her  heart  she  made  her  way  to 
her  mistress'  side  laden  with  various  articles,  or 
bits  of  articles,  which  had  been  broken  or  dirtied 
beneath  the  clumsy  fingers  of  the  Cossacks,  and 
was  disappointed,  rather  than  the  contrary,  to  find 
the  lady's  cheerfulness  proof  to  all  this  catalogue 
of  misfortunes.  Sitting  with  Matvei  on  her  lap,^ 
and  her  own  little  ones  pressing  around  her  knees, 
she  only  replied,  **  Never  mind,  Axina,  a  few 
hours  will  put  all  to  rights ;  we  may  be  thankful 
to  have  escaped  so  well ;  they  can  have  but  few 
real  griefs  who  can  afford  to  be  unhappy  about  tri- 
fles. No,  my  little  fellow !  if  your  poor  parents  be 
but  safe,  we  won't  repine,  will  we  ?"  said  the  lady, 
accompanying  her  words  with  those  particular 
looks  and  sounds  which  are  supposed  to  be  most 
intelligible  and  agreeable  to  little  babies.  To  which 
kind  appeal  little  Matvei  only  drooped  the  corners 
of  his  mouth,  looked  her  piteously  in  the  face,  and 
ejaculated  in  his  most  plaintive  tones,  *<  Gde  Afa- 
minkaV^  "  Where 's  mamma?" 

AAer  the  unusual  excitement  of  the  morning, 
the  afternoon  passed  slowly  away.  Often  did  the 
lady's  thoughts  follow  the  fugitives  and  their 
trusty  guides,  and  often  did  she  open  the  small 
double  pane  which  alone  admits  air  into  a  Russian 
apartment,  and  put  out  her  delicate  hand  or  grace- 
ful head  to  ascertain  the  temperature.  The  snow 
had  ceased,  and  the  evening  stole  on  light  and 
milder  than  usual,  the  roost  propitious  seemingly 
to  her  wishes.  Nevertheless  an  undefined  feeling 
of  anxiety  hung  over  her,  which  she  felt  was  un- 
grateful, but  cuuld  not  dispel ;  and  knowing  that 
activity  of  the  body  is  mure  hopeful  on  such  occa- 
sions than  all  the  reasoning  of  the  niiird,  she  set 
about  various  houseiiold  affairs,  superintended  her 
children's  evening  meal,  and  then  applied  herself 
to  consider  how  she  should  best  do  tier  duty  by 
the  little  stranger  committed  to  her  care  without 
infringing  upon  any  other.  For  she  was  not  one 
of  those  who  in  the  hurry  to  perform  the  latest 
new  duty  nej^lect  fifty  prior  ones,  and  thus  only 
indulge  one  of  the  many  forms  of  selfishness.  To 
her  husband  the  presence  of  one  child  more  or  less 
in  the  lower  story  would,  she  knew,  be  perfectly 
indifferent,  if  not  unknown ;  for  in  great  houses  of. 
this  description  it  is  thought  quite  natural  that  the 
married  servants  should  live  in  the  bosom  of  their 
families  as  well  as  their  lords,  who  frequently  in- 
deed take  no  census  at  all  of  their  household  popu- 
lation. But  the  case  became  widely  different  if 
the  attempt  were  made  to  introduce  a  child  of  low 
degree,  and  that,  moreover,  a  Jew,  among  the 
ranks  of  the  little  aristocrats  above.  Nor  was  she 
to  be  misled  by  any  pleadings  of  mistaken  kind- 
ness. It  was  soon  decided  therefore  in  her  mind 
that  the  little  boy  should  he  made  over  to  the  care 
of  her  trusty  housekeeper,  and  to  the  companion- 
ship of  her  rbing  generation,  for  Tina  had  as 
many  olive-branches  as  her  mistress.  This  trans- 
fer l)ecame  also  the  more  imperative,  as  the  poor 
little  fellow,  whom  the  wonder  and  the  novelty 
had  at  first  chiefly  kept  mute,  now  began  to  wad 
and  call  for  his  distant  mother  in  tones  which  were 
most  distressing  to  the  elder,  and  somewhat  con- 
tagious to  the  younger,  inmates  of  the  upper 
story. 

At  the  lady's  behest,  therefore,  the  good  woman  ^ 
appeared;  but  she  looked  so  woe-begone,  and 
sighed  so  deeply  as  she  perceived  the  little  Matvei 
sitting  on  her  mistress'  lap,  that  the  lady,  more  out 
of  fear  of  being  tempted  to  give  wdy  to  kindred 
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feelings  herself  than  from  any  displeasure,  could 
not  refrain  from  a  kind  reprimand. 

"  What's  this,  Tina?  I  don't  know  what  ails 
you  all.  Here  is  Axina  can't  forgive  me  for  not 
making  myself  unhappy,  now  that  the  danger  is 
over,  and  you  seem  just  as  unreasonable.  Come, 
cheer  up,  afid  be  thankful  that  the  poor  people 
got  safe  away  at  all ;  by  this  time  they  must  be 
nearing  their  journey's  end." 

**  God  grant  it !"  murmured  the  housekeeper  in 
a  solemn  tone,  her  very  cap  trembling  with  emo- 
tion ;  while  her  mistress,  unheeding  these  signs, 
Sroceeded  to  give  her  various  injunctions  about 
latvei's  installation  and  accommodation  down 
stairs,  winding  up  with  a  few  precepts  regarding 
supper,  which,  though  they  had  been  duly  recited 
before,  most  mistresses  think  better  f(ir  repetition. 
"  Well,  good  night,  Tina — ^take  the  poor  child — I 
think  he  will  be  quieter  with  you  than  with  me ; 
but  stay,  let  me  kiss  his  sofl  cheek.  Why,  Tina ! 
you  are  crying  !^^  And  in  truth,  as  if  the  touch 
of  the  child  had  opened  some  fount  of  sympathy, 
the  good  creature  now  sobbed  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

**  Nay,  you  are  upset  with  what  we  have  gone 
through  to-day  ;  here,  take  a  cup  of  tea,  (this  being 
a  beverage  a  Kussian  servant  rarely  tastes,)  it  will 
do  you  good."  But,  refusing  the  boon  more  by 
gesture  than  words,  the  faithful  woman  broke 
away,  and  little  Matvei's  wail  was  heard  below. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  night  of  troubled 
dreams,  all  bearing  upon  the  late  occurrence,  the 
lady  awoke  from  a  slumber,  which,  without  recur- 
ring to  clock  or  watch,  she  instantly  felt  had  been 
extended  much  beyond  the  usual  hour.  As  she 
started  vp,  her  eye  fell  on  the  figure  of  the  house- 
keeper standing  by  her  bed.  **  You  here,  Tina ! 
there's  Axiiia?  How  could  she  let  me  sleep 
«olong?" 

"  Ya  sdeZf  I  here,"  said  that  damsel  in  a  most 
plaintive  voice.  By  this  time  the  fair  delicate  feet 
iiad  emerged  from  their  warm  covering,  and  one 
Already  rested  on  the  floor,  when,  struck  by  the 
isilence  of  her  attendants,  she  suddenly  looked  up, 
:and  found  them  both  gazing  at  her  with  a  pecu- 
•llarly  mournful  expression.  In  an  instant  the 
•conviction  rushed  to  her  mind  that  some  misfor- 
tune had  occurred  which  they  were  concealing 
•from  her.  **  What's  the  matter!  What  has  hap- 
pened? I  know  something  has  happened,"  she 
said,  in  an  agitated  tone.  **  Are  the  children  all 
well  1  Has  the  Herr  met  with  an  accident  ?  Speak, 
Axina!  Tina!  speak  this  moment!"  There  was 
nothing  in  the  looks  or  tones  of  either  to  comfort 
her?  but  the  Tina  hastened  to  assure  her  of  the 
perfect  health  of  her  children — who,  indeed,  were 
pretty  audible — and  the  equal  safety  of  the  Herr, 
as  far  as  she,  his  servant,  knew. 

**  But  'tis  for  the  poor  child  that  the  Praua  will 
be  troubled — His  poor  parents!"  •  •  Here  she 
paused. 

"Gooni  goon!  What  of  them  1  They  are 
not  taken?    How  could  I  think  of  my  own  first?" 

*'  That  was  but  natural,"  observed  the  good 
woman,  ''and  right,  too."  And  then,  with  tears 
starting  from  eyes  that  appeared  not  to  have  closed 
all  night,  she  added,  '*  No,  they  are  not  taken  ; 
would  to  Heaven  they  were ;  no  matter  what  came 
of  it.  But  no— I  can't  tell  the  Praua — I  can't, 
lindeed.    Juhann  will  be  here  soon." 

<*  Juhann !  What  of  him?  Is  he  back?  Tell 
tnie.    Speak,  one  of  you!"  ' 

*'  Oh,  Piaoal  'tis  a  sad  tale ;— the  ice,  Praua ; 


and  the  poor  creatures  have  not  above  one  dtj'i 
provisions."    •    • 

''The  ice!  What  do  yoa  mean?  How  joq 
torment  me !     Speak ! ' ' 

"  Oh,  Praua !  't  is  because  I  am  loath  to  giieve 
you ; — but  the  ice  is  broken  up  and  the  guif  is 
open!^* 

Without  answering  a  word,  barefooted  as  sbe 
was,  the  lady  flew  through  the  adjoining  Tooa« 
Axina  in  vain  endeavoring  to  overtake  and  throw  i 
shawl  round  her  thinly  clad  person,  till  sbe  reached 
one  of  the  windows  commanding  the  sea.  Tbe 
double  glass  obscured  her  sight.  Regardless  of 
the  cold,  she  flung  open  the  double  pane,  and  d»> 
tinctly  perceived,  beyond  the  miles  of  ice  which 
encompassed  the  shore,  a  space  of  open  and  gkiooiT 
waters,  in  which  the  island  of  Hochlaod  floated  u 
free  from  ice  as  in  summer.  The  appalling  truth 
now  flashed  upon  her.  By  one  of  those  rare 
movements,  when  winds  ana  hidden  currents  oocd- 
bine,  not  known  onoe  in  twenty  years,  the  sea  had 
indeed  cleared  itself  of  its  main  ice  in  the  space  of 
one  night;  and  the  poor  fugitives!  where  wert 
they?    •    • 

"  Poor  Juhann  could  get  no  farther  than  the 
forester's  cottage  last  night,  and  the  forester  Md- 
self  came  up  and  told  me  the  disaster  before  I 
came  upstairs  to  Praua." 

"Last  night!  Oh,  why  did  yoa  not  tell  me' 
Something  might  have  been  done." 

"All  was  done,  Praua,  that  the  hand  of  maa 
could  do.  I  thought  the  sad  news  would  eooe 
soon  enough  upon  you  this  mominff  ;*'  for  Tini 
had  lived  with  her  young  mistress  from  her  arri- 
val in  this  country,  and  cherished  her  like  a  chiU 
of  her  own.  "  Sleep  is  a  blessed  thing;  and  die 
heart  wants  it  as  much  as  the  body.  I  had  rest  of 
neither  last  night,  I  am  sure ;  and  the  poor  duM 
wailing  all  the  while  for  his  mother." 

And  here  the  retrospect  of  her  own  woes  loos- 
ened poor  Tina's  last  powers  of  self-cootrol,  aod. 
sobbing  out  that  she  would  bring  Juhann  opsuiis 
the  moment  he  came,  she  left  the  room. 

"  I  '11  be  ready,"  said  the  lady.  "  Quick,  Axiw. 
and  dress  me."  But  Axina  did  not  understand 
being  hurried  ;  her  heart  and  her  fingers  wercqortc 
separate  concerns ;  and  though  doubtless  the  one 
sympathized  deeply  for  her  mistress'  distress,  the 
others  stirred  not  a  bit  the  quicker  for  all  h^^r  iio- 
patience.  At  first  this  was  borne  with  tolerablf 
composure,  but  when,  at  her  customary  leisorrlr 
pace,  she  proceeded  to  gather  up  the  lon^  shinirf 
tresses  which  hung  almost  to  the  floor,  the  ladf's 
patience  was  fairly  exhausted.  Snatching  thea 
out  of  her  grasp,  she  coiled  them  round  with  her 
own  trembling  hands,  and  unheeding  all  Axioi's 
remonstrances  on  their  being  "5ffr«wi  Inrw*'— 
"  all  awry,"  she  completed  her  toilette  jost  » 
Tina  reappeared  with  Juhann  himself. 

The  poor  man  was  apparently  sufl^ering  as  snoch 
in  body  as  in  mind ;  his  face  and  limbs  were 
swollen  with  exposure  to  the  cold,  and  it  was  »>ih 
difliculty  that  he  gave  the  following  aoeooot. 

It  appeared  that  the  party  bad  proceeded  oa 
their  way  at  a  good  speed,  and  with  ebeerfsl 
spirits;  the  track  being  uninterrupted,  save  by  a 
few  cracks  of  no  ipiportance,  and  by  oecatwflal 
holes  of  deep  water,  which  at  all  times  occur:  u' 
where  the  party  had  loitered  to  secure  two  seah, 
which  they  left  lying  where  ther  had  killed  them. 
The  light  drifting  snow  which  blew  from  the  lasJ 
obscured  the  view  before  them ;  nerertheto  they 
apprehended  no  impediment,  and  it  waa  totlle•l^ 
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prise  of  the  mofet  experienced,  and  to  the  conster- 
nation of  the  whole  party,  that  they  found  them- 
selves, afler  what  seemed  to  them  a  walk  of  about 
eighteen  wersts,  stopped  by  open  sea.  They  now 
resolved  to  return  at  all  hazards,  and,  for  the  Jew's 
sake,  land  higher  up ;  bat  the  wind  from  the  land 
side  increased  and  greatly  fatigued  them,  and  they 
had  not  retraced  their  steps  above  half  an  hour, 
when  they  were  further  appalled  by  that  dull 
crashing  sound  which  accompanies  the  separation 
of  large  fields  of  ice,  and  redoubling  their  speed, 
found  themselves  again  arrested  by  open  water. 
On  all  sides  nowihe  ice  began  to  shift,  and  aAer 
desperate  but  fruitless  attempts  to  escape  in  a 
northern  or  southern  direction,  it  became  apparent 
that  they  were  enclosed  upon  a  floating  mass,  not 
less  than  from  three  to  four  wersts  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  separated  by  about  half  a  werst  from  the 
main  ice  which  encompassed  the  shore.  By  the 
advice  of  Maddis,  Juhann,  being  an  experienced 
diver  and  swimmer — the  only  one  of  the  party 
indeed  who  could  swim  at  all — now  determined  to 
commit  his  warm  life's  blood  to  the  benumbing 
waters,  as  much  to  secure  the  nearest  chance  for 
his  own  escape,  as  to  provide  means,  by  alarming 
others,  for  saving  the  rest  of  the  party.  Casting 
off,  therefore,  his  heavy  sheepskin  and  all  the  gar- 
ments he  could  spare,  and  leaving  his  harpoon  and 
bag  of  bread,  he  encouraged  his  companions  with 
the  hopes  of  succor,  and  flung  himself  in.  More 
than  once  he  feared  he  must  sink  in  the  icy  fluid, 
so  paralyzing  was  the  efl!ect  upon  his  limbs  ;  and 
when,  af\er  incredible  eflTorts,  he  dashed  himself 
on  a  promontory  of  ice  which  stretched  in  a  narrow 
line  towards  him,  and  looked  back  upon  the  group, 
he  became  aware  that  the  distance  between  them 
and  the  shore  had  greatly  increased.  Benumbed 
and  exhausted,  he  now  made  his  way  along  with 
great  diflicully — often  obstructed  by  deep  rents 
which  obliged  him  to  make  a  circuit — and  at  length 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  forester's  cottage.  AH 
the  peasants  in  the  vicinity  were  now  collected, 
and  bearing  a  joUe^  or  light  boat,  they  repaired 
immediately  to  the  ice  in  the  direction  he  indicated, 
but  f  lund  its  surface  shifting  and  subdividing  so 
quickly,  and  altogether  so  insecure  to  traverse, 
that  it  was  with  difliculty  they  could  themselves 
return. 

**  God  help  the  poor  creatures !"  added  Juhann, 
after  he  had  finished  his  off-interrupted  recital ; 
"  but  it  is  hard  a  Christian  should  share  the  curse 
upon  a  Jew.  The  Praua  had  better  have  given 
thenn  up !" 

.  The  lady  was  silent,  for  she  knew  this  was  no 
time  to  strive  with  prejudices;  and  indeed  her 
heart  was  so  surcharged  with  feelings  of  grief 
and  commiseration  that  she  hardly  heard  the  con- 
cluding speech.  The  same  might  be  said  of  a 
conversation  which  ensued  between  Tina  and 
Juhann,  where,  in  the  true  spirit  of  homely  con- 
solation, they  mutually  told  anecdotes  of  fishermen 
and  seal-hunters  who  had  been  carried  out  to  sea 
on  detached  masses  of  ice,  and  never  heard  of 
again  ;  whereby,  if  preiudice  were  ever  consistent 
it  might  have  struck  Juhann  that  it  pleases  the 
Almighty  to  send  the  curse  of  such  inflictions  no 
less  upon  the  Christian  than  upon  the  Jew. 

At  this  moment,  as  if  to  fill  the  cup  of  miseiy 
to  the  brim,  the  wail  of  little  Matvei,  with  his 
wretched  "G<fe  maminka!  gde  marmrdca!"  was 
heard  in  the  next  room  ;  when,  as  if  responsible  to 
the  child  for  the  inactivity  in  which  she  had  hith- 
erto stood,  the  lady  hurriedly  and  incoherently 


proposed  and  urged  various  schemes  fur  recovering 
the  unfortunate  party,  all  hopeless  or  impractica- 
ble, and  serving^  little  more  than  to  show  the  agita- 
tion of  the  mind  whence  they  proceeded ;  and 
then,  rushing  into  the  next  room,  she  snatched  up 
the  orphan  child  in  her  arms,  and  wept  over  him 
as  bitterly  and  passionate!)  as  if  she  had  been  his 
own  mother,  and  the  little  warm  frightened  being 
on  her  bosom  a  cold  inanimate  corpse.  To  those 
of  her  household  nearest  her  person,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  guess  at  their  mistress'  sorrows 
rather  by  what  she  concealed  than  by  what  she 
exhibited,  the  aspect  of  her  present  passional o 
grief  seemed  a  new  feature  in  her  character.  But 
they  knew  not  what  she,  poor  lady!  could  best 
have  told  ;  namely,  that  the  very  school  of  surrow, 
in  which,  after  Divine  aid,  the  sense  of  self  sacri- 
fice is  the  only  support,  and  the  practice  of  strict 
duty  the  only  relief,  leaves  the  heart  more  than 
usually  susceptible  and  defenceless  to  the  blows 
which  fall  oil  another.  But  soon  the  habit  of  self- 
control  returned,  and  the  very  hopelessness  of  hu- 
man aid,  the  very  sense  of  incapacity  to  help  them, 
under  which  her  benevolent  spirit  at  first  gave 
way,  led  her  more  closely  to  that  Power,  without 
whom  no  human  aid,  however  near  and  prompt, 
could  have  been  availing.  Anxious  now  only  to 
dischage  every  obligation  which  this  misfortune 
entailed,  she  sought  the  families  of  her  own  two 
lost  peasants,  gave  them  help  and  sympathy,  and 
found  comfort  in  the  reflection  that  only  he  who 
had  been  saved  had  the  additional  responsibility  of 
husband  and  father.  This  done,  her  life  resumed 
its  accustomed  quiet  tenor.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  possibility  of  the  ultimate  rescue  of  Matvei's 
parents  v/as  utterly  banished  from  her  feelings ; 
but  she  subdued  it  with  somewhat  of  the  sternness 
of  a  mind  trained,  in  self-defence,  not  to  shrink 
from  the  fullest  recognition  of  sorrow — accus- 
tomed, in  the  words  of  the  great  poet,  to 

*'  Espouse  its  doom,  and  cleave 
To  fortitude,  without  reprieve." 
•  •  •  •  • 

And  now  we  must  quit  this  domestic  scene  and 
follow  the  fate  of  the  fugitives.  It  was  some 
hours  before  they  gave  up  the  hope  of  immediate 
escape  from  their  forlorn  situatitm,  independent 
even  of  the  promised  assistance  from  the  shore, 
for  the  currents  drove  them  sometimes  nearer  to 
the  beds  of  ice  which  bordered  the  strarfd  ;  but  as 
evening  drew  on,  the  breeze  from  the  shore  fresh- 
ened again,  and  the  huge  bark  of  ice  drifted 
rapidly  out  to  sea.  Hitherto  the  dog,  which  be- 
longed to  Juhann,  and  which  he  had  motioned 
back,  had  been  the  only  complainer;  for  seeing 
his  master's  receding  figure,  and  comprehending 
perhaps  by  instinct  the  danger  of  their  situation, 
he  began  to  howl  and  whine  most  piteously,  keep- 
ing guard  at  the  same  time  upon  the  sheepskin 
which  Juhann  had  thrown  off.  Rose  was  the 
only  one  who  attempted  to  comfort  the  poor,  ani- 
mal ;  patting  and  caressing  him,  she  sat  herself 
down  close  to  the  ^dge,  looking  steadfastly  towards 
the  diminishing  square  mass  of  the  house  upon  the 
cliff,  which  remained  distinct  against  the  sky,  as 
long  as  the  sky  itself  had  any  light.  But  few 
words  were  exchanged ;  the  peasants,  naturally 
taciturn  in  disposition,  stood  leaning  on  their  pikes 
towards  the  centre  of  the  fioatinf?  field,  occasionally 
sustaining  a  low  dialogue,  while  the  pedler  wan^ 
dered  restlessly  between  them  and  his  wife,  with- 
out addressing  himself  to  either.    The  expression 
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on  the  countenance  of  the  Hebrew  pair  were 
widely  different;  the  knit  brow,  tbo. fever  gath- 
ered on  the  cheek  of  the  Jew,  showed  the  anxiety 
that  was  preying  within ;  while  Rose  was  pale 
(gentle,  and  quiet,  like  one  accustomed  to  take  and 
bear  whatever  necessity  imposed  upon  her,  equally 
without  inquiring  or  even  understanding  its  object. 
Seeing  her  husband  near,  she  said,  '*  Shall  we 
soon  reach  the  shore?"  The  Jew  averted  his 
face  and  answered  something,  but  so  indistinctly 
that  she  heard  it  not,  and  then  walked  towards 
the  peasants.  Shortly  after  the  party  called  to 
her,  and  bade  her  come  nearer  the  centre  ;  '*  It  is 
best  to  be  in  the  middle  of  such  an  awkward  raft, 
young  wife,'*  said  Maddis ;  '*  the  edges  will  break 
away."  Rose  took  up  the  sheepskin,  to  which 
the  dog  made  no  opposition,  and  followed  by  the 
animal  joined  the  others. 

They  now  produced  their  stores  of  provisions, 
each  respectively  eating  his  own,  and  then  spread- 
ing the  surplus  sheepskin  arranged  themselves  in 
a  sitting  posture,  back  to  back,  and  so  determined 
to  await  the  dawn.  The  night  was  mild,  and, 
fatigued  with  their  exertions,  some  of  the  party 
sunk  to  sleep.  With  the  first  streaks  of  morning 
Mad(iis  arose,  and  approaching  the  edge,  stood 
with  folded  arms,  his  long  locks  waving  in  the 
wind.  In  a  moment  a  step  was  at  his  side— -it  was 
the  Jewess. 

*<  When  do  you  think  we  shall  touch  land 
again  V  said  she  with  a  suppressed  voice. 

<*Iiook  around  you,  young  wife,"  and  as  he 
said  this  he  pointed  not  ungracefully  to  an  horisBon 
of  waves  which  encompassed  them ;  *'  this  is  not 
a  question  for  a  poor  man  like  me  to  answer ;  but 
Jummaia^  can  do  much !" 

The  Jewess  groaned. 

*'  This  is  rough  work  for  a  young  thing  like 
you.    I  thought  you  had  been  asleep." 

*<  'Tis  but  poor  sleep  the  body  can  take  when 
the  heart  is  not  at  rest,"  answered  Rose. 

''You  have  left  a  foilo  on  shore,"  he  added 
with  abrupt  sympathy.  "  Well,  poor  thing !  your 
heart  may  well  ache ;  a  child  is  dearer  than  all, 
they  say,  though  it  was  not  God's  will  that  I 
should  have  one.  But  my  old  father  and  mother 
will  look  often  across  the  gulf  and  wish  me  back !" 

"  I  pity  your  mother,"  said  Rose,  and  then 
rejoined  her  husband ;  and  instinctively  clinging 
together,  though  without  uttering  a  word  of  what 
they  mutually  felt,  the  unfortunate  pair  wandered 
desolately  up  and  down. 

The  prospect  before  them  was  indeed  gloomy. 
Fixed  upon  a  floating  island  which  they  had  no 
means  of  directing — sole  tenants  of  the  open  sea — 
all  that  remained  to  them  was  the  vague  hope  of 
nenring  one  of  the  shores  of  the  gulf;  for  any 
chance  of  being  picked  up  by  a  vessel  at  this  sea- 
son was  utterly  vain.  They  drifted  rapidly, 
apparently  southward,  and  Maddis  knew,  though 
he  said  it  not,  that  the  further  they  were  blown  in 
tliat  direction  the  less  was  their  chance  of  escape. 
The  hours  passed  slowly  away,  and  no  sound 
broke  the  silence  but  the  chafing  of  the  waters 
against  the  icy  walls.  The  Jew  kerned  equally 
benumbed  both  in  mind  and  body.  Shivering 
with  cold  he  cast  himself  down  upon  the  sheep- 
skin, which  all  had  now  vacated,  and  there  lay,  to 
all  appearance  asleep;  while  his  wife,  seated  at 
his  sine,  watched  with  vacant  eye  the  movements 
of  the  two  peasants,  who  from  time  to  time  en- 
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deavored  to  pierce  a  seal  whid  plsy^  m^ 
their  float.  A  second  evening  dosed  slowly  inraoA 
them ; — a  second  night  wore  wretchedly  awij  ;^ 
still  they  drifted  on.  Now  came  uat  tiyiBf 
period — ^that  racking,  nervous  impetieaee,  wheo 
hope  is  forsaking  the  mind  and  apathj  has  not  yet 
entered  it — when  the  heart  has  full  aooee  to  tor- 
ture itself,  before  personal  vnmt  stifles  aU  iaaa» 
cence,  and  much  of  anticipation,  in  the  safieriflii 
of  the  creature.  What  shipwrecked  vretd, 
adrift  on  the  wide  ocean,  has  not  known  ihs 
crisis! — the  last  and  worst  agony  of  the  nuo^ 
before  that  of  the  body  begins — and  all  the  time 
nothing  to  do !  It  is  needless  to  say  that  thtsjih 
other  awful  occasions,  is  the  test  of  indiTidoal 
character. 

The  Jew  still  kept  his  sullen  position.  H»ld9 
watched  round  their  prison  .to  see  that  do  otkcr 
floating  ice-mass  should  shiver  it :  his  eoimie> 
nance  expressed  much  anxiety,  bnt  he  spoke  nA- 
dom,  though  always  with  Idndneas.  Tob», 
whose  mind  seemed  of  a  low  order,  slept  Buck, 
or  sat  with  his  head  on  his  knees,  listleasly  pirk- 
ing  holes  with  his  harpoon  in  the  iee,  and  teatiflft 
the  dog  by  throwing  the  fragments  at  him.  Bet 
Rose^poor  creature ! — she  it  was  who  softicd 
most  at  this  stage.  At  times  she  sat  motiooles, 
her  looks  fixed  on  vacancy,  one  arm  flung  saw 
her  husband *s  breast,  and  sometimes  1^  face 
hidden  upon  the  same ;  then  she  woold  aoddeulT 
rise,  as  if  a  quiescent  position  were  no  loofer 
endurable,  and  retreating  to  the  edge,  pnoe  op  ud 
down  with  the  restlessness  and  irritation  of  to 
animal  before  the  bare  of  its  cage.  On  one  ooo- 
sion  her  step  was  so  hurried,  her  brow  so  flosbcd, 
and  her  actions  so  wild,  that  Maddis,  fearinf  ike 
would  cast  herself  into  the  waters,  seised  her  b; 
the  arm  and  'endeavored  to  draw  her  back  to  ber 
husband.  But  she  broke  violently  from  kin. 
<*  DonH  hinder  me— don't  hinder  me,"8benid; 
'*  I  know  what  I  am  about ;  I  am  not  beside  07* 
self— I  wish  I  was — may  God  for^give  ne !  Bst 
when  these  fits  of  yearning  come  over  me  I  cuaai 
remain  there  ;  the  aching  heart  is  best  carried  ob 
the  restless  foot." 

**  I  '11  rouse  your  husband ;  't  is  n  afaane  be 
does  not  try  to  comfort  yoo." 

'*  Try  to  comfort  me !"  said  Rose,  with  a  bitter 
smile ;  '*  poor  man  !  be  has  not  the  heart  to  look 
my  misery  in  the  face ;  and  he  sufllen  as  mock  » 
I  do ;  but  the  ways  of  sorrow  are  diflferest  vitk 
different  men.  No,  no.  Christian !  there  *•  •• 
comfort  for  me  :  I  must  bear  my  portion  alose  ;** 
and  she  groaned  aloud. 

*' There's  comfort  to  be  had,*'  said  Biad£i. 
solemnly,  **  but  it  depends  upon  the  asking.  A 
said  this  in  whose  month  no  guile  was  everfosni. 
but  I  fear,  poor,  afflicted  creature !  yon  know  b« 
little  of  Him." 

<*  The  Lord  df  Hosts  is  my  refuge,"  ssid  Rms, 
meekly.  *<  His  strength  it  is  which  at  times  op- 
holds  me,  but  at  others  I  hardly  know  what  laj 
or  do.  My  prayers  are  on  my  Ups,  but  my  Bitfro 
is  before  my  eyes — my  eare  hear  only  his  voiee— 

my  arms  stretch  to  meet  him  ! But  no!  ItkiQ 

never,  never  again  iireas  him  to  this  bosom  T**' 
overcome  with  the  violence  of  her  grief»  she  MA 
her  arms  wildly  as  if  to  convince  benelf  of  tke 
emptiness  of  her  grasp,  and  then  abking  oa  kc 
knees,  teare,  for  the  firet  time,  eame  to  her  lehct 

After  this  she  became  more  competed ;  ker  itt 
of  tean  were  frequent ;  bnt  her  iaprtisng  *■ 
gone ;  and,  with  all  a  woman's  oonso&v  |t*lt- 


nes8,  this  antatored  being,  sabdoing  her  own 
grief,  applied  hereelf  to  esBuage  the  dietross  of 
her  companions.  Soon  her  husband  roquired  all 
her  comfort  and  command  of  herself:  rising  from 
his  recumbent  posture,  he  wandered  np  and  down 
with  unsteady  gait,  as  if  stupilied  by  a  sorrow 
which  found  no  natural  vent.  When  their  slender 
meal  came  round,  he  turned  loathing  from  it,  and 
refused  to  touch  a  morsel.  In  vain  did  poor  Rose 
follow  and  beseech  him  to  eat ;  he  seemed,  as  she 
truly  said,  to  turn  his  face  from  her. 

"  The  hand  of  the  Lord  is  heavy  upon  roe ! 
The  hand  of  the  Lord  is  heavy  upon  <ne!*'he 
repeated.  **  Would  that  I  had  perished  beneath 
the  stripes  of  my  enemies !" 

**  Nay,  my  husband,'*  said  the  gentle  woman, 
''  let  us  not  repine.  Remember  thai  it  is  better  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God  than  into  the 
hands  of  man.  Did  not  the  pious  king  David, 
when  he  had  sinned  in  the  sisrht  of  the  Lord, 
choose  rather  to  see  holy  Israel  fall  by  a  wasting 
pestilence  than  by  the  swords  of  their  enemies  ? 
Let  us  think  of  this,  and  be  comforted.  Nay,  cast 
me  not  off— throw  not  your  poor  Rose  from  you  ; 
if  she  may  not  comfort  her  husband  in  the  hour  of 
affliction,  it  were  better  she  were  dead,  for  her 
other  treasure  is  gone,'* — and,  weeping,  she  led 
him  to  the  centre,  and  there  gently  compelled 
rather  than  persuaded  him  to  sit  down.  In  truth, 
he  required  all  her  tenderness,  and  her  words 
respecting  the  choice  of  David  were  more  literally 
trne  in  their  application  than  she  had  deemekl ;  for 
wasting  sickness  was  upon  him,  and  may-be  would 
have  broken  out  wherever  he  might  have  been, 
though  now  accelerated  by  the  agony  of  mind  and 
exposure  he  had  Undergone.  Burning  fever  now 
came  on,  nnd  in  a  few  hours  this  member  of  the 
miserable  group  was  insensible  to  the  peculiar 
wretchedness  of  his  situation.         * 

They  had  now  been  at  sea  five  days,  and  as  the 
cold  and  hungry  creatures  looked  at  their  slender 
Slock  of  provisions,  now  so  reduced  as  not  to  have 
served  a  hearty  child  for  one  meal,  they  seemed  to 
see  the  hours  of  their  life  numbered  before  them. 
Urged  by  desperation,  the  looks  of  the  younger 
man,  whose  disposition  appeared  only  hardened  by 
suffering,  fell  upon  the  dog.  Murmuring  between 
his  teeth  that  there  was  no  use  in  keeping  the 
animal  alive,  that  they  could  give  him  no  food, 
and  that  if  they  waited  much  longer  he  would 
give  them  none — for  the  poor  dumb  creature, 
though  he  had  hitherto  shared  in  Rose's  portion, 
was  indeed  reduced  to  skin  and  bone — he  ap- 
proached with  his  pike,  at  the  same  time  holding 
out  his  hand  and  encouraging  it  by  name.  But 
the  intelligent  animal  seemed  to  know  what  had 
been  uttered,  and,  retreating  before  him,  crouched 
at  Rose's  side. 

"7Vi/t  ieya,  iVe/te— come  here,  Netta,"  he 
repeated,  and  even  held  out  a  morsel  of  bread ; 
but  no — Netta  was  not  to  be  caught,  even  by  this 
tempting  lure,  and,  irritated  by  opposition,  Tomas 
was  advancing  to  seize  the  dog,  when  Rose 
stopped  his  arm. 

"  Let  the  poor  beast  take  its  chance  of  life," 
said  she ;  **  perhaps  the  Lord  may  hearken  to  our 
distress  and  give  us  food.  But  don't  kill  him  :  let 
us  all  live  or  die  together ;  and  the  animal  has 
not,  like  us,  a  life  beyond." 

"  What  does  a  Jew  know  of  another  life  V  said 
Tomas,  brutally ;  and  still  endeavoring  to  strike 
the  dog,  and  still  withheld  by  Rose,  he  broke  out 
into  B^inve  epithets  agaiust  her  race.    But  Rose 
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was  not  to  be  daunted,  and  identifying  the  cause 
of  the  poor  dog  with  her  own,  she  replied  with 
more  fire  than  any  would  have  attributed  to  her — 

'*  And  what  do  you  know  of  the  Hebrews  I 
There  are  as  many  Hebrews  as  little  like  what 
you  call  Jews,  as  there  are  Christians  who  act 
not  up  to  the  creed  they  profess;  and  if  you 
Christians  think  your  religion  the  better  of  the 
two,  more  's  the  shame.  F  have  ever  found  those 
the  best  Christians  who  were  kindest  to  the  Isra- 
elite. No— 4ouch  him  not ;  you  shall  strike  me 
sooner*" 

And  it  seemed  by  his  actions  as  if  the  hard- 
hearted man  would  not  have  hesitated  to  do  this. 
When  Maddis  interfered.      ' 

''  For  shame,  Tomas !  Let  her  alone,  and  the 
dog  also.  The  woman  is  right;  no  Christian 
could  have  spoken  better.  If  she  is  not  like  us  in 
knowing  the  Gospel  truths,  at  all  events  we  are 
all  alike  in  needing  them.  I  wish  ail  Christians 
were  as  patient  in  times  of  affliction  as  she." 

Rose's  liquid  eye  was  lifted  up  with  an  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  to  the  rough,  unshaven,  and 
want-stricken  features  of  Maddis,  while  Netta,  in 
his  turn,  pressed  close  against  her  and  gently 
licked  her  hands. 

It  seemed  as  if  a  blessing  rested  upon  Rose's 
words;  for  ere  another^  hour  had  elapsed  Maddis 
succeeded  in  capturing  a  seal,  and  all  ansry  feel- 
ings were  banished  at  the  sight  of  food.  But  even 
to  his  favorite  sport  Netta  would  not  venture  out, 
but  laid  close  to  Rose  with  pricked  ears  and 
wagging  tail  as  he  watched  the  booty. 

They  had  drifted  thus  long  in  one  direction,  and, 
acc<irding  to  their  rough  calculations,  were  about 
abreast  of  the  town  of  Pernau,  when  suddenly  the 
wind  changed,  the  cold  sharpened,  ond  heavy  snow 
began  to  fall..  By  the  violence  of  the  waves  tlicir 
floating  island  now  suflTered  ;  first  the  edges  broke 
up  and  altered  in  shape,  and  then  larger  masses 
followed ;  till  the  poor  castaways  foresaw  that 
this,  their  last  stay,  would  vanish  beneath  them. 
The  unconscious  Jew  was  now  dragged  by  the 
weakened  hands  of  his  companions  into  a  more 
central  part,  and,  before  many  hours,  only  a  frag- 
ment of  about  four  faden,  or  twenty-four  feet 
across,  was  left  to  them.  As  a  last  resource, 
Maddis  and  Tomas  were  engaged  in  treading 
down  the  snow  round  the  edges,  by  which  they 
ensured  a  greater  power  of  resistance.  The  love 
of  life  now  kept  one  or  other  perpetually  pacing 
round  their  diminished  barrier,  wliile  the  exercise 
revived  their  chilled  circulation  and  even  afiTorded 
slight  relief  to  their  minds.  The  seventh  night 
now  came  on,  and  doubly  wretched  it  was ;  for 
the  wind  blew  hard,  and  the  intense  cold  seemed 
as  if  it  would  perish  their  ill-fed  bodies.  The 
poor  pedler  was  the  only  creature  who  cared  not 
for  the  change :  in  strange  opposition  with  his 
companions,  he  lay  parched  with  fever,  while 
Rose,  ineltin<r  the  snovif  in  her  hands,  dropped  the 
water  upon  his  lips  from  her  emaciated  fingers. 
Sometimes  he  scarcely  appeared  to  breathe  at  all, 
and  the  poor  wife  may  be  forgiven  for  envying 
him  his  insensibility. 

As  the  eighth  morning  dawned  it  became  evident 
to  their  eager  eyes  that  the  horizon  was  broken 
by  a  line  of  elevated  shore.  This  auspicious 
sight  was  hailed  with  a  burst  of  wild  jt»y  by  the 
three  forlorn  creatures,  to  whom  the  mere  chance 
of  thought  was  a  relief  beyond  what  other  happier 
mortals  can  conceive.  And  yet  madly  to  dare  to 
hope,  when  so  many  weary  miles  lay  between 
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Ihem  and  the  longed-for  haven — w'nen  their  only 
chance  depended  on  the  caprice  of  those  very  winds 
and  currents  of  which  they  had  hitherto  been  the 
sport,  and  when  that  escape,  even  were  it  within 
their  reach,  they,  in  their  weakened  state,  had 
hardly  the  strength  left  to  grasp — to  hope  thus 
merely  because  it  was  sweet  to  hope ;  thus  wan- 
tonly to  overthrow  fur  a  few  hours  of  fallacioQs 
pleasure  that  habit  of  misery  which  had  dulled  its 
acuteness,  that  resignation  which  had  been  wres- 
tled for  with  tears  and  anguish — this  indeed 
seemed  greater  cruelty  than  all  which  had  gone 
before.  On  the  other  hand,  to  repress  that  merci- 
ful feeling  without  which  the  life  of  man  were 
worse  than  death — to  deny  the  cravings  of  their 
own  pining  hearts — to  steel  their  senses  when  a 
reprieve  was  in  sight — this  seemed  crueler  far, 
and  was  impossible. 

The  sun  rose  bright — the  frost  was  intense— 
and  the  lights  and  shadows  into  which  the  rocky 
coast  was  thrown  became  gradually  more  distin- 
guishable. As  noon  wore  round,  the  sea  sank — 
they  floated  slower  and  slower — and  at  length 
seemed  to  become  stationary  ;  and  as  evening  ap- 
proached, they  owned  to  each  other,  less  by  words 
than  looks  of  despair,  that  the  wind  had  veered 
round,  and  that  that  distant  shore,  that  harbinger 
of  hope  and  peace  to  their  failing  hearts,  that 
promise  of  food,  warmth  and  rest  to  their  famished 
t>odies,  was  fast  sinking  below  the  horizon  ! 

Who  may  now  tell  the  agony  of  their  feelings ! 
They  seemed  not  to  know  how  delicious  had  been 
that  brief  glimpse  of  hope,  nor  how  far  they  had 
indulged  it,  till  it  was  snatched  from  their  grasp. 
Accents  of  despair,  loud  and  bitter,  now  escaped 
from  their  lips,  and  even  the  pious  Maddis  flung 
himself  prostrate  upon  the  ice  in  miserable 
despondence. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  spring  was  unusually  delayed  in  this  lati- 
tude, or  rather  that  nameless  season  which,  in 
Russia,  unites  all  the  cold  and  immobility  of  winter 
with  the  sunny  light  and  brightness  of  summer, 
was  unusually  pmtracted.  It  was  not  till  the 
commencement  of  May  that  the  current  in  Nature's 
veins  began  again  to  ciiculate«  that  the  rivers 
burst  their  bonds,  and  that  the  thundering  sound 
of  the  ice  as  it i  loosened  its  hold  upon  the  shore 
WHS  replaced  by  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  waves. 
Meanwhile  the  inmates  of  the  house  upon  the  cliflT 
were  well  and  prosperous.  The  little  interloper 
had  advanced  in  the  useful  arts  of  talking  and 
walking,  thrived  in  health,  grew  in  favor  with  all 
around  him,  and  had  apparently  long  forgotten  his 
former  condition.  Gifted  with  great  beauty,  and 
endowed  with  a  more  than  common  share  of 
childhood's  witchery,  he  had  found  but  little  diffi- 
culty in  establi:«hing  a  footing  on  the  upper  story, 
and  there  became  alternately  the  plaything  and 
playfellow  of  his  elder  companions.  Often  as  the 
lady  stopped  to  lo<ik  at  the  healthy  gambols  of  the 
little  party  her  smile  of  maternal  pleasure  was 
checked  by  a  sijzh  of  regret,  as  she  looked  at 
Matvei  and  thought  of  the  young  and  hapless 
mother  who  had  borne  and  cherished  him. 

It  was  now  warm  summer  weather  ;  the  earth 
had  absorbed  all  the  lon^-frozen  stores  of  moisture, 
and  the  children's  in-door  sports  were  exchanged 
for  a  freer  range;  till  one  sultry  day,  returning 
heated  and  fatigued  from  more  than  usual  activity 
in  the  garden,  the  little  party  crept  languidly  and 
williniiily  to  their  noonday  couches,  and  Matvei, 
already  deep  asleep,  was  flung  upon  the  lady's  own 


bed.    With  their  merry  voices  thus  hssbed,  ul 

hot  noonday  stillness  reigning  without,  the  lidy 
retreated  to  her  high  west  window,  the  scene  tnm 
which  was  now  clothed  in  all  the  tender  oolon  ef 
fresh  verdure  and  hazy  heat,  relieved  by  the  cool 
blue  of  the  broad  distant  gulf  above.  Her  bui- 
band  was  again  absent,  or  rather  we  must  ouafcci 
that  it  better  suits  our  purpose  to  abstract  hia 
from  the  scene,  to  which  (except  of  ooune  is  ibe 
eyes  of  his  wife)  he  added  no  particalar  ialenst. 
She  therefore  sat  alone,  and  her  thoagbu  bad 
wandered  back  to  her  own  "  loved  isle  io  the 
west,"  when  her  eye  was  caught  by  two  figont 
slowly  rising  above  the  roost  distant  line  of  diC 
now  disappearing,  now  emerging,  as  they  moqU 
through  the  thicket.  It  was  a  peasant  in  hii  loo; 
national  coat,  with  a  female  figure  at  bis  side. 
As  they  came  nearer,  and  as  the  ascent  iocreased, 
they  stopped  from  time  to  time,  aod  the  peasui 
helped  the  woman  along  with  a  kindness  aoi  oftcs 
evinced  by  this  class  towards  the  weaker  lex. 
There  was  something  in  the  general  appeanoce 
of  the  man  which  eicited  recollections  in  the  mU 
of  the  lady.  She  arose  and  stooped  forward  out 
of  the  window,  as  if  nearer  to  approach  the  object 
of  her  gaze.  Surely  !  was  it  possible  ?  could  that 
be  the  living  figure  of  Maddis  Ploom?  Tb«T 
came  nearer — ^a  dog  preceded  them ;  her  bean 
beat  with  indefinable  agitation.  They  were  dow 
close  to  the  house.  '*  Oh  heavens  !  it  can  be  m 
other !" — and  clasping  her  hands  to  her  forehead, 
as  if  mistrusting  the  evidence  of  her  senses,  tbe 
lady  flew  with  the  speed  of  minjsled  fear  and  bope 
down  the  stairs.  The  moment  she  entered  tbe 
housekeeper's  room  her  eye  fell  on  tbe  figure  of 
Rose,  whom  Tina  was  endeavoring  to  suppon, 
and  who  now  struggled  with  wild  gestures  to  ap- 
proach her.  *'  Sudarina !  Sudarioa !  my  child-- 
my  Matv0i  !-^take  me  to  him.  Yon  doD*t  speak,*' 
said  the  agitated  young  creature,  and  then  pereeiv- 
injT  the  lady's  cheeks  were  streaming  with  tears, 
and  falling,  as  the  human  mind  does,  when  in 
excessive  .tension,  from  the  extreme  of  hope  ib 
equal  despair,  she  screamed  out,  **  He  is  dead ! 
my  child  is  dead  !  Oh  why  was  I  spared  ?"  and 
fell  at  her  feet. 

*'  Matvei  is  living,"  said  a  sweet  voice  above 
her,  broken  by  sobs.     *'  Matvei  is  alive  and  well  I 
Come  With  me  ;  lean  on  me,  poor  trembling  eres- 
ture  !"     But  Rose  raised  herself  up  with  convul- 
sive strength,  and  with  short  and  gasping  breaib 
hastened  up  the  stairs  and  through  the  aparlmenti 
which  divided*  her  from  her  treasure.     As  tbe  ladv 
opened  the  door  of  the  sleeping-room  she  trembied 
so  excessively  that  those  behind  were  obhgedta 
sustain  her,  and  seemed  almost  incapable  of  med- 
ing  that  moment  which  fulfilled  her  fondest  desire. 
The  room  was  darkened,  but  the  Jady  flung  bv'k 
a  curtain,  and  before  them,  flushed  with  sleep,  iti 
little  lovely  arms  flung  out  in  impatience  of  the 
heat,  lay  the  blooming  child.     A  pause  ensued, 
in  which  Rose  hung  speechless  over  the  nnroo- 
scious  cherub,  and  her  thirsty  heart  seemed  to  dnak 
a  draught  of  long-yearned-for  love.     Still  she  ttoad 
— spell-bound — as  if  she  feared  by  sound  or  lootk 
to  dispel  the  exquisite  illusion  before  her.    Bit  tbe 
lady  took  one  little  plump  hand  in  hers— the  oib« 
was  quickly  raised  to  the  opening  lids,  aod  after  a 
stare — half  sleepiness,  half  wonder — ^frora  tbeee 
full  blue  orbs,  the  child  stretched  oaliuaiwu 
the  Jewess,  and  cried  "  Maminkar^ 

We  pass  over  the  feelings  of  this  momeat :  tbe 
Jewess^  gratitude  to  the  lady,  which,  with  bet 
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mrtless  admiration  of  the  chiid's  improTed  plight 
and  beauty,  bunt  from  her  lips  between  the  inter- 
nals of  her  pressing  him  to  her  bosom  ^and  the  re- 
vulsion of  sorrow,  as  in  broken  accents  she  related 
thai  Matvei  had  now  no  parent  bat  herself.  Her 
story  was  briefly  this.  After  the  ninth  morning 
had  dawned,  when  their  last  morsel  was  consumed, 
and  they  had  given  themselves  over  to  utter  hope- 
less misery,  and  thought  themselves  alike  forsaken 
of  God  and  man,  they  found  themselves  nearing 
the  coast  of  Finland,  were  seen  from  the  little 
island  of  Pilling,  about  twenty-five  wersts  from 
the  mainland,  and  rescued  after  incredible,  exer- 
tions. But,  as  Rose  touchingly  said,  '*  The  Lord 
thought  fit  to  establish  in  our  hearts  a  remembrance 
of  this  affliction,  that  in  the  day  of  safety  we  might 
not  again  forget  him.  My  poor  husband  recov- 
ered only  to  know  he  was  safe,  and  died  the  sec- 
ond day  after  his  landing." 


'  As  soon  as  the  season  permitted,  and  opportu- 
nity offered,  she  embarked  with  her  two  compan- 
ions, one  of  whom  had  never  forsaken  her,  in  a 
fishing-boat,  and  crossed  in  a  few  hours  that  main 
on  whose  expanse  they  had  suffered  such  prolonged 
distress.  Thomas  had  gone  off*  the  moment  they 
landed  to  his  parents  on  the  beach. 

*"  But,*'  said  old  Maddis,  who  had  ventured  to 
steal  up-stairs,  and  stood  wiping  bis  eyes  at  the 
door,  '^  I  thought  I  M  see  her  safe  with  her  path  ; 
she  has  sorrowed  enough  for  that  rosy  cheek  ;  and 
Jewess  though  she  be,  nobody  better  deserves  to 
become  a  Christian.  I  'm  not  sure  she  is  not  one 
already." 

We  cannot  quite  vouch  for  the  truth  of  good 
Maddis'  surmise,  but  this  we  can  assert,  that  Rose- 
never  quitted  her  benefactress,  and  that  the  little 
Matvei  was  baptized  a  fortnight  afterwards  at  the 
village  church. 


From  Jerrold'i  M agaxlne. 
THANKSOIVINO   FOR    VICTORV. 

A     LETTER    TO,  JOHN   ROBINSON,   PRIVATE    OF    THE 
9lST    FOOT,    INDIA. 

Dear  John, — When  this  letter  may  find  you  it 
is  n*t  for  me  to  say ;  but  wherever  you  are,  it  will 
no  doubt  find  you  upon  a  bed  of  laurels ;  though, 
for  my  own  part,  I  do  think  a  bed  of  good  honest 
^oose  feathers  the  more  comfortable  lying.  Mind, 
I  don't  for  a  moment  want  to  think  light  of  what 
you  Ve  done  and  what  you  've  suflfered.  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  Terrible  work  it  must  be ;  and  a  bold 
heart  a  man  must  needs  have  to  go  through  it ; 
you  Ve  earned  your  share  of  glory — (though  what 
may  be  your  share  as  a  full  private  I  can't  say) — 
and  I  should  think  have  got  your  bellyful  of  it  for 
life.  It 's  my  hope,  however,  that  you  '11  never 
get  any  more.  No ;  having  cleaned  the  blood  from 
your  bayonet,  and  once  more  polished  up  your  fire- 
loclc,  it's  my  hope  that  they'll  never  know  ser- 
vice again.  I  do  hope,  whatever  you  inay  think, 
that  you  've  had  enough  of  the  sport ;  now  stick- 
inpr  cold  iron  into  the  bowels  of  a  screeching  man, 
and  now  knocking  in  his  skull  as  though  it  was 
no  more  than  a  pumpkin.  When  the  guns  are 
firing,  and  the  blood  's  up,  of  course  you  think 
nothing  of  the  work,  going  at  it  as  though  you 
were  an  engine  of  brass  made  to  shoot  and  stab. 
But,  I  should  say,  it  can't  be  pleasant  to  think  of 
when  it's  over.  That  field  of  glory,  as  it's 
called,  must  go  nigh  to  make  a  man  heart-sick ; 
must  make  him  a  little  out  of  sorts  with  himself: 
't  is  so  different  a  field  to  a  field  of  cut  corn.  For 
my  part,  John,  I  would  much  sooner  cultivate 
turnips  than  laurels.  A  turnip 's  a  nice  thin?  for 
men  and  cattle,  and  sO  easily  grown.  Now, 
laurel — even  a  sprig  of  it,  must  be  raised  in  the 
deviPs  hothouse,  and  be  manured  with  human 
blood.  Still,  according  to  some  folks,  there's 
some  human  blood  that  Providence  thinks  no  more 
of  than  ditch-water.  Of  course,  there  's  been  a 
pretty  hurrah  here  in  Bngland  about  your  putting 
down  the  Sikhs.  One  quiet  gentleman  with  a 
goose-quill  is  very  pious  indeed  upon  the  matter ; 
and  thinks  that  the  war  was  expressly  ordered  to 
destroy  '*  the  scum  of  Asia,"  Providence  having 
employed  the  British  army  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  sweep  from  the  earth  so  much  of  its  own 
offal.  It's  droU  to  think  of  your  pious  Christian 
in  his  easy  chair,  with  his  foot  on  a  soft  stool,  his 
rent  and  taxes  paid,  and  his  pew  at  the  parish 


church  newly  cushioned — ^it's  something  more 
than  droll,  is  n*t  it,  to  think  of  him  lifting  his  pious 
eyes  to  his  ceiling,  and  talking  of  some  twenty 
thousand  slaughtered  men  as  the  "  scum,"  the 
refuse  of  creatures ;  as  animals  just  a  little  above 
apes,  of  no  account  at  all  to  the  God  who  made 
'em.  He— good  John ! — thinks  of  'em  as  no  more 
than  the  vermin  that  once  or  twice  a  year  is  cleaned 
out  of  his  bedsteads,  that  decent,  respectable  peo- 
ple may  take  their  rest  all  the  cosier  for  the  clean- 
ing.    Easy  Christianity,  is  n't  it  1 

And  then  the  demand  there  's  been  for  religion 
in  this  matter.  A  score  of  pious  people^all  hot 
from  their  Bibles-~day  after  day  write  to  the 
papers  to  know  when  they  were  to  be  comforted, 
by  being  authorized  by  her  majesty,  to  return 
thanks  for  the  slaughter.  "  Are  we  to  shut  up  in 
our  own  breasts" — writes  one  very  much  afraid 
of  bursting — **  the  grateful  emotion  V  Was  there 
to  be  no  safety-valve,  as  I  believe  they  call  it, 
ordered  by  the  government?  ''Are  we  even  to 
content  ourselves  with  talking  to  one  another,  as 
individuals,  of  this  our  great  deliverance !"  This 
Christian  writes  from  ^ghton,  and  with,  no 
doubt,  tears  as  big  as  marbles  in  his  eyes,  wants 
to  know  when  he  is — ^according  to  a  government 
order,  as  if  he  could  n't  offer  up  a  private  praver 
on  his  own  account — when  he  is  to  be  allowed  to 
return  thanks  to  "  Him,  who  is  the  God  of  Bat- 
tles." Perhaps  I  am  very  wicked,  but  for  my 
part  I  never  can  bring  myself  to  think  of  Him  as 
the  God  of  Battles.  The  God  of  Love— -the  God 
of  Mercy — the  God  of  Goodness — ^but  I  cannot  saV 
the  God  of  Fire— the  God  of  Blood— the  God  of 
even  Horror,  committed  upon  man,  woman,  and 
child,  in  the  madness  of  fight.  Looking  at  a  field 
of  clover,  I  could  thankfully  say  the  field  of  God  ; 
but  the  words  stick  in  my  throat  when  I  think  of  a 
field  of  glory;  a  field  soaked  with  blood,  a  field 
with  thousands  of  dead  and  dying  creatures  on  it, 
sent  into  the  world  by  God.  But,  then,  I  'm  only 
an  ignorant  cabman. 

However,  some  folks  are  as  glad  that  the  Sikhs 
are  slaughtered  as  though  they  'd  been  no  more 
than  so  many  locusts.  It 's  a  great  day  for  Chris- 
tianity, they  cry ;  never  forgetting  gunpowder  in 
their  religion.  One  gentleman— 1  Uiink  he's  an 
India  Director — ^sees  a  good  deal  of  likeness  be- 
tween the  dispatches  of  your  general  and  the 
Bible.  The  Sikhs  are  the  worshippers  of  Moloch, 
he  says — and  like  them  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  true  believers.    Indeed,  I  've  no  doubt  that 
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these  Tiery  reli^ons  folks  would  ^o  ircni  C^nesis 
to  Malachif  and  find  a  resemblance  in  eyery  chap- 
ter to  ever}  dght  and  morement  in  a  whole 
campaign.  And  I  dare  say  then  they  're  quite 
sincere  and  honest  in  what  they  mean — but  then 
why  don't  they  go  on  to  the  New  Testament? 
Why  do  they  stop  short  at  that  ?  And  if  they  do 
stop  short,  and  take  all  their  examples  of  blood- 
shed from  the  Bible — and  none  of  their  teaching 
from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  why,  I  must  ask 
it,  though  I  know  I  'm  nothing  but  a  foolish  cab- 
man— why  don't  they,  so  to  speak,  undo  their 
Christianity?  Why  don't  they  torn  Jews  at 
once ;  and  return  thanks,  not  according  to  the 
Testament  in  a  Christian  Church,  but  as  the 
Bible  directs,  in  a  synaofogue? 

Nevertheless,  John  Robinson,  we  have  returned 
thanks  that  all  of  you,  with  your  muskets,  and 
your  shells,  and  your  bayonets  and  cannon,  have 
killed  thousands  of  the  Sikhs.  To  be  sure,  they 
struck  the  first  blow — that  I  can't  deny.  For  all 
that,  I  do  think  that  in  the  prayer  that  was  made 
by  the  Archbishop,  we  did  crow  over  'em  a  little 
too  much.  For  my  part,  I  should  have  liked  it 
better  if  the  prayer  had  said  something,  regret- 
ting like,  the  causes  of  the  dreadful  slaughter. 
Whereas,  it  accounted  no  more  of  the  Sikhs — 
poor  things ! — ^is  it  their  fault  if  they  're  not  be- 
lievers in  Scripture? — than  if  they'd  been  so 
many  mad  dogs,  knocked  on  the  head,  for  peace 
and  safety. 

It  was  quite  a  holiday  in  our  parish  ;  and  I  do 
assure  you  many  of  the  people  looked,  as  they 
went  to  and  from  the  church,  quite  as  proud  as  if 
they  'd  handled  sword  and  musket  on  their  own 
account,  and  were  returning  thanks  for  their  own 
courage.  There  was  Snaps,  the  shoemaker  and 
churchwarden.  He  had,  Iknow,  all  the  battle  at 
his  fingers'  ends — and  looked  as  if  he  felt  himself 
quite  a  soldier  all  the  service.  And  his  wife  had 
a  bran-new  gown  for  the  ceremony,  and  his  daugh- 
ters new  bonnets.  Indeed,  I  could  run  over  fifly 
people  who  went  to  church  that  day,  as  if  they 
were  going  to  parade  ;  and  after  they'd  heard  the 
Archbishop's  prayer,  they  looked  about  'em  quite 
proud  and  satisfied,  as  much  as  to  say — *'  See 
what  we  can  do  in  the  defence  of  our  country!" 
Fur  myself  (but  then  I  'm  only  a  cabman^  I  must 
say  it— -I  did  feel  it  a  melancholy  business.  I 
couldn't,  do  all  I  could,  get  the  horron  of  the 
battle  out  of  my  head.  When  the  organ  began  to 
play,  I  only  thought  of  the  roaring  of  the  guns 
and  the  groans  of  the  dying.  There  was  one  part 
in  the  printed  account  of  the  fight  that  I  could  not 
forget.     It  was  this  : — 

'*  This  battle  had  begun  at  six,  and  was  over  at 
eleven  o'clock;  the  hand-to-hand  combat  com- 
menced at  nine,  and  lasted  scarcely  two  houn. 
TTie  river  was  full  of  sinking  men.  For  two 
hours  volley  aftejr  ToUey  was  poured  in  upon  the 
human  mass — the  stream  being  Uteraily  red  with 
bloody  and  covered  with  the  bodus  of  the  slain.  At 
last  the  musket  ammunition  becoming  exhausted, 
the  infantry  fell  to  rear ;  the  horse  artillery  plying 
grape,  till   not  a  man  was  visible  within  range. 

No  COMPASSIOH  WAS  FELT,  OR  HBRCT  SHOWN." 

Yes,  John ;  '*  no  compassion  was  felt,  or  mercy 
shown!'*  And  we,  as  Christians,  were  called 
upon  to  give  thanks  for  it ! 

Well,  our  clergyman — ^he's  a  kind,  good  crea- 
ture as  ever  prayed  in  a  pulpit — he  preached  upon 


the  text,  (IVe  no  doubt  he'd 
it,)  **Bui  I  say  unto  you.  Love  your  eiumiea"  A 
beautiful  discourse  he  made  {  Uion^h  I  do  tmnn 
you,  a  good  many  of  the  people,  all  tacked  out  ia 
their  best  feathers  (quite  a  chureh  review,  1  c» 
tell  you)  in  compliment  to  yoor  guns  and  bayos- 
ets,  did  look  a  little  glum  as  the  good  geolkaiB 
went  on  ;  for  all  the  world  as  if  they  thought  tnA 
a  discourse  was  n't  for  that  day — any  how.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  preached  as  he  always  does,  nd, 
every-day  religion — ^religion  to  he  worn  fike  as 
every-day  coat  in  the  working-day  world,  and  wM 
the  religion  that 's  put  on  to  oome  to  ehnich  is. 
He  worked  the  text  in  all  manner  of  beaatifv] 
ways.  It  did  sound  cold  to  be  sore,  after  we*i 
been  thanking  God  for  helping  us  to  slaoghin 
thousands  of  barbarians — ^thanking  God  in  the  weidi 
of  an  archbishop— to  hear  the  words  of  Hu  vIm 
tells  us  to  **  love  our  enemies," — and  not  to  kill 
'em.  "  No  compassion  was  felt,  or  mercy  shows/* 
says  the  account  of  the  battle.  '*  Love  your  eae- 
mies, "  says  C  hrist. 

*<  Yes,  all  that's  very  well,"  said  CoIIope,  the 
butcher,  to  whom  I  was  talking  after  this  finhioa 
— ^Collops  had  mounted  an  entire  new  suit  for  tke 
Thanksgiving— '*  that 's  all  very  well.  Mister 
Hedgehog ;  but  it  won't  do  ;  such  thin|i[B  are  sot 
to  be  taken  in  a  straightfor'ard  sense.  ChristiaaitT 
is  a  beautiful  thing,  not  a  doubt  on  it,  bat  to  be  a 
Christian  every  day  in  the  week,  I  most  shut  ap 
my  shop.  It  was  never  intended.'  It^s  quite 
enough  if  a  man  attends  his  church  and  is  an  ear- 
nest Christian  once  in  seven  days."  And  there's 
a  good  man^  folks  like  CoUops  in  our  parish ;  asd 
I  'm  afeard  in  every  other  parish  too. 

However,  John,  I  hope  it 's  our  last  thanksgiv- 
ing for  gunpowder.-  Let  us  only  keep  pace  foru 
odd  ten  or  fiAeen  yean  more,  and  you  may  M 
^ood  bye  to  war  for  good.  The  young  lads  o?o«r 
time  will  be  brought  up  in  a  better  school  than 
their  poor  fathera,  and  won't  have  the  same  relinh 
fior  blood.  They  won't  cackle  about  glory  fike 
their  parent  ganders — it's  the  young  ans  thttl 
put  my  hope  upon ;  for  it 's  no  easy  matter—iD 
fact  it 's  not  to  be  done — to  send  middle-aged  and 
old  men  to  school  again  to  unlearn  all  the  stopidiir 
and  trumpery  of  all  thehr  lives.  And  so,  John,! 
do  hope  you  '11  never  fire  another  shot.  Not  hot 
what  you  '11  be  pleased  to  hear  that  there 's  qoite 
a  stir  among  us  just  now — get  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view if  there 's  a  circulating  library  at  Lahore^ 
quite  a  stir  about  educating  the  private  soldier. 
They  're  going  to  make  him  quite  a  moral,  scieih 
tific  gentleman.  They  're  going  to  have  librano 
for  him,  though  they  say  nothing  about  takinir 
away  the  halberds.  And  whether  the  soldier  ii 
still  to  have  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  or  no,  I  can't  teD: 
but  certainly  they  do  say  he  's  to  have  books. 

We  're  to  have  no  fighting,  John,  about  Aa»> 
ica.  And  even  if  a  war  was  to  be  declared,  there  *t 
heaps  of  New  Englanders— as  I've  heard— »!» 
would  not  enlist  for  the  defence  of  the  soothen 
states.  And  the  slaveholdera  seem  to  hare  u 
inkling  of  this,  and  so  would  n't  like  to  risk  tkt 
loss  of  their  property — their  black  brotheia—is  » 
skrimmage ;  for  the  good  men  of  the  north  tmu 
they  will  not  pull  a  trigger  in  defence  of  alavea. 
And  so,  if  the  quarrel  was  ever  so  right  upon  (br 
side  of  America,  the  wrong  that  is  in  btf  moi' 
work  its  vengeance.  And  so  no  more  from 
Your  afiectiooate  friend, 

JuNiPta  HcDGiaos. 


locnr  SAirm. 
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Therc  was  not  a  man  in  all  that  part  of  the 
eonntTT  who  was  able  to  compete  in  wit  with  onr 
old  £nend,  Diek  Hedfem,  in  his  best  days,  bat 
Jockey  Dawes-^end  the  jockey  has  a  fame  as 
extensiTe  and  enduring  as  Dick  himself.  By  a 
jockey  the  people  of  the  midland  counties,  in  com- 
mon pariance,  do  not  mean,  as  the  term  mote 
usually  signifies,  a  rider  at  races,  but  a  horse- 
dealer,  a  horse-jockey. 

Jockey  Dawes  was  a  prince  and  a  leader  in  his 
professioo,  and  that,  as  all  the  worid  knows,  re- 
quires a  keen  wit  and  a  canning.  There  is  no 
trade  In  which  overreaching  is  more  highly  esti- 
mated as  a  science.  With  this  class  of  men  it  is  a 
consisnt  battle  of  intellects.  It  is  always  diamond 
cut  diamond.  To  be  a  good  horse-jockey  a  man 
must,  to  use  their  own  term,  be  as  deep  as  the 
north  star.  To  bargain,  to  banter,  to  pose  by  a 
species  of  sharp  sarcasm  and  vaunting  eloquence, 
to  set  stratagem  against  stratagem,  trick  against 
trick,  lie  against  lie,  that  is  the  daily  business  of 
the  jockey.  A  fair  statement  of  the  actual  quality 
ai  the  article,  a  fair  demand  for  it,  those  are  the 
▼ery  last  things  which  are  thought  of.  The 
grand  triumph  and  glory  of  joekeyship  is,  by  well- 
laid  acnemes,  good  selection  of  customers— »for  a 
jockey  sees  at  a  glance  whether  he  has,  to  use  his 
own  phrase,  got  the  right  sow  by  the  ear — ^by  the 
practice  of  the  most  singular  arts  and  artifices,  to 
palm  oflf  a  worthless  beast  for  a  good  price,  or  a 
good  beast  for  five  times  its  value.  Hence  all  the 
practices  of  patching,  painting,  clipping,  trimming, 
gingering  to  cover  defects  and  impose  a  temporary 
show  of  spirit  till  the  bargain  is  over.  It  is  only 
a  practical  eye  that  knows  where  to  look  for  what 
is  real,  and  what  is  deception ;  but  that  eye  will 
in  a  moment  detect  the  cleverest  deception.  The 
good  jockey  will  coolly  lay  his  finger  on  the  weak 
point,  on  the  concealed  defect,  with  a  quiet  smile, 
as  if  it  was  a  thing  of  no  great  importance*-ehow 
up  the  cheat,  and  tell  to  a  penny  the  real  worth 
or  worthleasness  of  the  animal.  It  is  the  Johnny 
Raw  and  the  pretender  who  pay  the  penalty  for 
rlealing  in  horse-flesh.  It  is  Moses,  who  sells  his 
horse,  and  gets  a  gross  of  spectacles  in  shagreen 
cases.  I  have  known  many  who  prided  Uiem- 
seWes  on  their  judgment  in  such  matters,  but  I 
scaxeely  ever  knew  one  man,  who  vras  not  a  regular 
jockey  himself,  who  did  not  severely  sufier  for 
such  transactions. 

The  jockey  has  a  pride  and  glory  in  his  profes- 
sion proportioned  to  its  difficulties  and  scope  of 
imposition.  See  him  riding  into  a  town  to  a  fair, 
with  his  long  string  of  steeds  all  tied  head  to  tail— 
what  a  confident  self-satisfied  air  there  is  about 
him,  as  he  jogs  on,  generally  mounted  on  the  most 
sorry  jade  in  his  possession,  which  yon  w,onld  not 
think  worth  a  sovereign,  but  which,  if  you  ven- 
tured such  a  sentiment,  he  wouid  immediately 
crack  off  as  a  most  extraordinary  creatare.  Nay, 
he  will  point  out  points  in  the  scarecrow  as  actual 
points  of  breed  and  beauty ;  and  telling  you,  if 
you  be  a  judge,  yon  must  see  that  at  once,  will 
make  yon  quite  ae^amed  of  your  ignorance.  And 
then,  as  to  virtues,  and  special  qualities— why, 
there  never  was  such  a  horse !  How  many  miles 
has  he  actually  ridden  that  tit  in  one  day  without 
drawingbit?  How  many  miles  an  hour  does  he 
trot  I  What  weight  has  it  carried  or  drawn?  and 
what  have  said  such  and  such  great  men  of  it? 


Bless  us!  why  it  is  a  fhct,  Bellerophon  was  a 
dog-tit  to  that  horse  1  And  with  that  he  gives  the 
jade  a  coaxing  slap  on  the  chest,  with  a — *'  What, 
thev'd  ron  Uiee  down,  old  Bob,  eh?  They'd 
maice  us  believe  that  thou  *rt  fit  for  nothing  but 
the  dog-kennel,  eh  ?  But  let  'em  show  us  a  tit 
that  can  clear  the  ground  like  thee  yet.  No,  no, 
thy  best  days  are  to  come  yet.  Thou  'rt  none  of 
their  flip-flap,  rashy-washy  bits  of  Arabians,  that 
can  be  slipped  out  of  their  dandy  wrappers  and 
run  over  the  course  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  into 
their  jackets  again,  and  all  covered  and  cordialled 
and  coddled  np  like  a  sick  child,  or  an  old  woman 
with  the  ague.  No,  Bob ;  no,  lad,  thou  'rt  all 
fair  and  above  board,  rough  and  ready,  all  steel 
and  pin-wire,  and  wilt  be  jogging  on  thy  ten  miles 
an  hour  when  many  a  showier  thing  is  not  fit  to 
draw  a  babies'  cart."  And  then  he  gives  him  a 
cut  with  his  long  whip,  and  makes  him  start  and 
prance,  crying — ^*'  See !  what,  he 's  no  spirit  left, 
has  he?  Isn't  that  action?  What  d'ye  call 
that?" 

See  the  jockey  thus  on  the  pavement  of  the  fair, 
in  his  long  coat,  his  old  boots,  his  great  jockey 
whip,  his  hat  that  has  no  shape  that  mortal  terms 
can  describe — brown,  slouching,  without  either 
roundness  or  squareness,  comers  or  edges  about  it ; 
and  his  stout  waistcoat  with  its  double  rows  of  great 
battens ;  see  his  ruddy,  sunburnt  face,  and  how  he 
plants  his  leg,  and  puts  out  his  hand  as  he  is  in  the 
midst  of  his  bargain — why,  he  would  not  thank 
the  queen  to  be  his  mother^— he  is  a  clever  jockey 
—a  rare  hand  at  a  raffle,  and  that  is,  in  his  eyes, 
the  summit  of  existence. 

And  what  a  thing  is  a  jockey's  bargain !  He 
would  scorn  to  set  a  fair  price  on  a  horse,  and  sell 
it  at  once  and  quietly.  There  is  no  fun  in  that.  No, 
even  when  he  knows  that  his  customer  is  up  to  the 
thing ;  knows  the  worth  of  it  as  well  as  he  does, 
he  '11  ask  at  least  a  fourth  more  than  he  means  to 
take,  that  he  may  have  a  chance  by  the  force  of 
his  palaver  to  take  in  the  knowing  one  a  bit.  It  is 
at  least  the  way  to  show  his  wit,  his  knowledge ;  to 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  good  hard  fight.  He  is  all 
tongue,  all  eyes,  all  ears.  He  has  half-a-dozen 
bargains  on  this  U^  at  once,  though  he  seems  to 
be  absorbed  body  and  soul  in  an  eager  endeavor  to 
convince  some  one  person  of  the  suuerlative  quali- 
ties of  some  particular  steeds ;  though  all  the 
while  he  is  perhaps  well  satisfied  that  he  shall  not 
sell  those  very  horses  to  this  particular  man ;  that 
the  bidding  is  only  to  show  off  on  the  other  side. 
And  truly,  a  pretty  contradiction  of  terms  do  you 
have  about  the  same  horse.  The  owner  has  not 
words  to  express  all  his  virtues  and  beauties— 
the  bidder  to  express  his  astonishment  at  the 
strange  defects  of  the  creature.  What  a  chest ! 
what  shapely  buttocks!  what  an  eye!  what  a 
beautiful  head  !  what  a  set  of  handsome  legs  and 
neat  feet !  what  fire  and  action  he  has !  according 
to  one,— and  aooording  to  the  other,  what  a  ioulter 
head !  what  a  pig  bade  and  boney  hips !  what  in- 
cipient spavins,  teters,  and  glanders!  He  is,  so- 
cording  to  the  bidder,  hable  to  all  sorts  of  diseases, 
oolies,  coughs,  staggeis,  and  heaven  knows  what. 
You  wonder  what  he  can  want  such  a  horse  for. 
By  his  account  it  is  too  bad  even  for  the  dooa. 
But  while  the  heat  of  contest  goes  on  about  toiB 
sorely  praised  and  abused  ste^,  the  eye  of  the 
jockey  is  secretly  aware  of  three  or  four  other 
parties,  that  he  knows  axe  more  likely  to  purehase, 
and  hi  more  easy  to  be  taken  in.  Suddenly,  he 
turns  to  a  quiet  clergyman-like  sort  of  a  penon. 
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and  says — "  That  'a  a  capital  horae  now,  if  you 
wanted  one  for  a  gig — sure-footed  as  the  sun  him- 
self-—goes  like  the  wind,  and  b  only  rising  four 
years  old.  He 's  been  run  for  a  year  by  Sir  Toby 
Blaze,  who  would  not  have  taken  two  hundred 
pounds  for  him,  bat  Sir  Toby  was  a  little  run  out 
at  the  elbows,  I  reckon,  and  is  off  to  France.    I 

*  can  let  you  have  that  a  bargain; — all  right  and 
tight, — you  '11  never  have  the  chance  again." 

«*  What's  the  price?" 

"Price!— dog  cheap— a  mere  old  song.  Sev- 
enty pouhds." 

The  clergyman-like,  mild  gentleman  shakes  his 
bead,  and  is  walking  away. 

*<  What  will  ^ou  give  then,  master?  Name 
^four  price.  I  might  possibly  come  down  a  trifle  or 
80,  to  do  business." 

**  I  don't  want  a  horse  at  more  than  fifty 
pounds,"  says  the  mild  gentleman,  softly. 

•  "  Fifty !  oh,  I  can  let  you  have  a  dozen  at  that 

grice,  at  forty,  thirty,  ay,  twenty-five,  if  you  will. 
ee  here!  and  herel  But  take  my  advice  now, 
that  is  a  bargain  :  that  is  a  horse  !  I  tell  you  it  is 
as  well  worth  two  hundred  pounds  to  a  gentleman 
as  a  penny  loaf  is  worth  a  penny.  But  to  make 
short  on  it,  I  '11  say  sixty-five  !  There !  what  do 
you  say  then  1" 

"  Say  forty,  Jem !"  says  an  equally  sharp-look 
ing  fellow  of  the  same  genus,  "  and  let  the  gen- 
tleman go ;  you  see  he  wants  to  be  going  to  his 
dinner.  Say  forty  ;  that 's  the  real  value  of  the 
tit.     I  '11  bid  it  for  him,  come,  done  !" 

*♦  Forty?  forty  devils!  Do  you  think\  Houn- 
dell,  that  I  steal  mv  horses  ?  or  take  the  dog-flesh 
of  the  cavalry?  No,  the  very  least  penny  I  '11 
take  is  sixty-three?  Ah,  neighbor!"  says  he, 
suddenly  bustling  away  to  a  farmerly-looking  man, 
who  is  eyeing  a  pair  of  black  colts — *'  Ah !  you  've 
B6me  white  in  your  eye,  I  see.  You  know  a  bit 
of  good  stuff  when  you  see  it,  as  well  as  any  of 
your  fathers  did  when  they  'd  a  mind  to  go  a 
conning.  Come,  these  will  turn  up  your  leas  in 
style,  and  they  're  yours  for  a  fig's  enii— just  five- 
and-thirty  pounds  apiece !  What !  don't  that 
please  you  ?"  as  the  old  farmer  looks  at  him  with  a 
sly  roguish  smile.  "What's  the  matter  now? 
Are  horses  of  that  stamp  so  thick  on  the  ground 
here?  Just  look  about  you  while  I  settle  with 
this  clergyman  ;  and  mind  nobody  whips  the  colts 
off  before  you  can  open  your  mouth." 

"Forty  pounds !''  says  the  man  who  bids  as  if 
self-appointed,  for  the  clergyman-like  gentleman. 
'*  Forty  pounds,  and  no  more.  There  is  the 
brass" — ^holding  out  a  lot  of  bank  notes. 

"Forty  crabsticks!" 

"  Forty !  and  not  a  bodle  more !" 

"Well,  then,  it's  of  no  use  talkinj?.  Ah; 
squire,  that  hunter  will  carry  like  a  whirlwind  this 
next  season.  There 's  bone  and  sinew !  There  's 
figure  and  action !  Put  that  horse  out,  Tom, 
show  his  paces,"  and  the  horse  gets  a  cut  behind, 
and  is  rattled  over  the  stones  at  a  rate  that  makes 
the  fire  fly  from  his  shoes  and  the  people  out  of 
his  way  in  a  jiffey. 

But  not  to  follow  all  the  bax^aining  with  the 
squire ;  the  jockey  is  now  all  vociferation  with  the 
former  for  the  black  colts,  and  as  he  hufis  away 
from  him  and  his  ofllbr — 

"  Forty  pounds,  Jem !"  says  again  the  knowing 
fellow  who  is  waiting  beside  the  clergyman-like 
gentleman.   "  Forty !  that 's  the  very  last  word." 

"  Sixty,  HoundeU !  sixty,  man  !  I  won't  take 
a  penny  less  if  I  must  keep  the  horse  till  dooms- 
day." 


And  away  go  the  knowiog  one  and  the  odU 
gentleman,  looking  through  Uie  rest  of  the  hone- 
fair.  But  half  an  hour  afterwards,  yon  see  thea 
there  again ;  and,  spite  of  having  vowed  tweaiy 
times  that  he  wonH  say  another  word,  and  the 
other  protesting  that  this  and  that  is  the  very  lut 
penny  that  he  '11  take — they  are  now  got  lo  forty- 
four  and  forty-six !  But  here  it  hangs  nst  as 
stiffly,  and  the  fight  is  as  hard,  and  the  bai^ 
seems  as  hopeless.  In  fact,  away  go  the  knoviig 
one  and  the  mild  gentleman,  as  if  for  the  last  tine, 
and  in  amaze  at  the  jockey's  obBtinacy  ;  but  after 
some  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  they  acciJfntaBy  pui 
again,  the  knowing  one  shouts — "  What!  lint 
famous  horse  is  still  hanging  on  hand!  Well, 
Jem,  I  'm  still  your  man.  I  '11  stand  forty-fusr, 
now  then — now  or  never !" — ^He  is  goini^ — 

"  Forty-five !  Come,  things  are  deoced  slack 
to-day — there!  take  him — I  lose  twenty  possds 
by  him,  if  I  lose  a  penny." 

'  *'  Forty-four  ? ' '  says  the  knowing  one— ^'  thai  '• 
the  price — ^here  it  is,  see— Bank  of  England— 
forty-four!" 

"  Well,  forty- four  then,  and  ten  ahillings  far 
luck.    There!  there!" 

"  Well,  I  won't  be  hard— forty-foar,  and  Jnt 
shillings  for  luck." 

Here  most  people  would  think  the  matt^  preltj 
well  at  an  end.  But  no  such  thing  !  If  he  were 
to  pass  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  he  wooM 
probably  find  them  still  hard  at  it  for  a  split  of 
the  five  shillings,  or  finally,  whether  the  haltet 
shall  go  with  the  horse. 

The  bargain  made,  the  mild  clergyman-like 
man  pays  down  the  money,  and  gives  the  knowing 
one  a  sovereign  for  his  friendly,  but  unsolidied 
assistance ;  at  which  he  looks  with  a  smile,  tin- 
ing  it  over  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  addiof, 
"A  trifle  more,  sir,  should  it  not  be?  Why, 
bless  me,  it 's  four  hours  that  we  've  been  bie^ho; 
with  that  whitleather  chap ;  a  five  pound  ooie 
would  n't,  I  think,  be  too  heavy.  Think  vhst 
I  've  saved  you.  Here 's  a  horse  worth  two  bos' 
dred  ;  nay,  I  won't  say  with  Jem,  worth  qmiit  tv» 
hundred  pounds,  but  honestly  worth  one,  and  tkal 
for  forty-four  pound  ^le !" 

The  mild  man  fives  the  knowing  one  a  ooopk 
o{  sovereigns,  and  nis  groom  rides  the  hone  home, 
where,  in  a  month's  time,  they  find  that  the 
creature  is  regularly  made  up;  has  a  confimed 
spavin,  a  touch  in  the  wind,  is  subject  to  na 
away  with  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  and,  in  short, 
is  not  worth  a  bunch  of  matches; — the  good- 
natured  knowing  one  having  been  the  jockey** 
accomplice. 

Such  is  the  strange  trade  of  a  jockey,  amoocK 
whom  Jockey  Dawes  stood  preemment.  In  all  the 
mysteries  of  making  op,  setting  off,  bargaining  ud 
buying,  he  stood  unrivalled.  He  was  known  at  aO 
the  fiurs  far  round,  but  in  his  own  neighborhocd 
he  was  a  very  byword  for  cunning  and  invincibk 
fence  of  wit.  Nay,  his  fame  seems  to  haw 
reached  the  poet  Tennyson,  for  in  hia 
"  Walking  to  the  Mail,"  we  find  his  nameV- 

But  let  him  go ;  his  devil  goes  with  him. 
As  well  as  with  bis  tenant.  Jockey  Dawes. 

In  his  youth  he  acquired  a  great  frmt  ill 
amongst  his  class,  and  all  over  his  own  fut  U 
the  country  for  a  trial  about  the  sale  of  a  boise, 
which  he  won.  He  had  sold  a  capital-lookkf 
grey  horse  at  a  great  price,  as  a  right  sooad, 
healthy,  and  useful  dark  grey  horse.  The  p•^ 
chaser  found,  aa  soon  as  he  got  homot  thai  tki 
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hone  was  stone  blind,  though  it  was  difficalt  to 
diecoyer  this  by  the  look  of  his  eyes.  He  sent  it 
baclc,  but  Jockey  Dawes  refused  to  take  it,  saying 
he  had  sold  it  for  a  blind  one.  The  purchaser  de^ 
nied  thb :  the  thing  came  to  trial,  where  Dawes 
stoutly  declared  that  he  had  sold  it  for  a  blind 
one ;  that  his  Tery  warranty  was  that  he  was  "  a 
right  sound,  healthy,  and  dark  grey  horpe ;"  at 
which,  the  court  being  very  much  enlightened, 
and  the  jury  conyulsed  with  laughter,  a  verdict 
was  given  at  once  for  Jockey  Dawes;  and  his 
**  dark  firrey  horse"  became  proverbial.  Well 
might  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  dictionary,  define  a 
j<»ckey  to  be  '*  a  man  that  deals  in  horses ;  a  cheat, 
a  trickisb  fellow." 

This  worthy,  as  is  the  case  with  this  genus, 
kept  a  public  liouse  near  Langley  Mill,  on  the 
edi^e  of  Derbyshire,  and,  of  course,  great  was  the 
resort  to  his  tap  when  he  was  at  home,  and  many 
the  merry  contests  between  the  jockey  and  Dick 
Red  fern.  Dick  was  all  lightness,  thmness,  and 
volatile,  flashing  merriment.  The  jockey,  short, 
stout,  and  somewhat  pursy,  with  a  cool,  sly  man- 
ner, a  quiet,  meaning  smile,  and  pleasant,  inward 
chuckle.  The  stories  of  his  feats  are  endless  in 
the  traditions  of  his  neighborhood;  but  we  can 
only  give  a  specimen. 

Two  raw  fellows  of  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire 
plagued  the  jockey  for  a  couple  of  very  cheap 
horses  for  the  work  of  a  very  poor  little  farm.  It 
was  at  a  fair  at  Chesterfield.  Jockey  Dawes  told 
them  he  had  no  such  cattle ;  but,  as  if  he  could 
make  them  at  will,  they  still  continued  to  bore 
him  for  them.  At  length,  as  he  saw  that  they 
were,  according  to  the  rhyme  of  the  country, — 

"  True  Peakeril  bred, 
Strong  i'  th'  arm  and  weak  i'  th'  head,'* 

he  said — **  Well,  well,  come  to  my  house.  I've 
two  tits  there  that  will  suit  you  to  a  hair.  Two 
capital  horses  they  are,  though  a  trifle  worse  for 
wear;  but  all  sound  as  timber  and  paint;  sound 
wind,  limb,  and  eye-sight.  Hard  as  bricks  they 
are  ;  they  Ml  just  suit  your  cold  country.  I  call 
them  Wisk  and  Bob.  Come  then,  and  I'll  sell 
you  them  both  for  a  guinea." 

The  fellows  caught  eagerlv  at  the  idea — two 
horses,  all  sound  as  timber  and  paint,  for  a  guinea ! 
They  set  oflf  the  next  day,  and  walked  there.  It 
was  at  least  twenty  miles.  Jockey  Dawes,  who 
was  sitting  in  great  glory  in  his  snug  fireside  nook 
on  a  cold  April  day,  saw  the  fellows  cominff  op  his 
yard,  and  put  the  neighbors,  who  were  drinking 
in  the  house,  up  to  the  matter.  He  bade  the 
Peakerils  come*m,  take  a  seat,  and  a  cup  of  ale, 
and  then  he  would  show  them  the  horses,  and 
insisted  that  they  should  be  the  capital  pair  he  had 
promised  them — Wisk  and  Bob— and  no  other. 

**  >Yisk  and  Bob !"  exclaimed  the  men  who 
were  drinking, — "  why,  Mester,  will  you  sell 
iftemf  They  go  like  the  wind,  and  can  live  on 
the  wind — they  are  famous  hones,  and  are  cheap 
at  any  money." 

The  Peakerills  could  hardly  sit  for  impatience ; 
they  insisted  on  seeing  the  horses  directly  ;  when 
the  jockey,  going  out  to  the  door,  pointed  to  the 
siflii  which  hong  in  front  of  the  house,  and  said — 
**  There  they  are : — there  go  Wisk  and  Bob  ;  one 
'  black,  the  other  bay,  one  on  each  side.  They  are 
dog  cheap,  but  I  stick  to  my  word— they  are  youn 
for  a  guinea." 


At  this  discovery  the  fellows  grew  outrageous, 
and  threatened  law  and  vengeance ;  but  the  jockey, 
amid  the  laughter  of  his  neighbors,  told  them  to 
go  home,  like  two  fools  as  they  were,  to  bother  a 
man  to  sell  that  he  had  not,  and  then  to  walk 
twenty  miles  to  buy  two  horses  for  a  guinea. 

Another  country  fellow  pressed  him  as  importu- 
nately to  buy  his  horse,  when  he  told  him  that  he 
had  spent  all  his  money,  and  could  buy  no  more  that 
day ;  but  the  man  still  went  on  asking  him  to  buy. 
"  Well,  then."  said  the  jockey,  "If  I  buy  it,  I 
shall  give  thee  my  note  to  pay  thee  in  a  fort- 
night." The  bargain  was  made,  and  the  note 
given,  and  in  a  fortnight  the  fellow  walked  into 
the  jockey's  house,  and  presented  his  note. 

"  All  right,"  said  the  jockey,  "  All  quite  right 
— ^I  '11  pay  thee  in  a  fortnight." 

'*  In  a  fortnight !"  said  the  man  ;  "  it 's  due 
now ;  it 's  a  fortnight  since  you  gave  me  this 
note."  ^ 

"  To  be  sure,"  s^id  the  jockey,  ?*  quite  true ; 
come  again  in  a  fortnight ;  I  '11  pay  thee  in  a 
fortnight." 

The  man  departed  in  hic:h  dudgeon,  and  puno- 
tuallyat  the  fortnight's  end  appeared  again. 

"  Well,  now  then,  you  '11  please  to  pay  your 
note." 

"  Let  roe  see  it,"  said  the  jockey.  "  Oh  yes, 
in  a  fortnight ; — I  'II  certainly  pay  it  then — that 's 
what  it  says." 

"Says!  yes — ^but  I'll  tell  you  now,  it's  two 
fortnights  since  you  ouffht  to  have  paid  it ;  and  if 
you  don't  pay  it  now,  I '11  take  measures  to  make 
you." 

"  Oh !"  said  the  jockey,  **  there  's  no  need  of 
that ;  come  again  in  a  fortnight,  and  it  shall  be 
paid." 

The  fellow,  who  was  now  past  all  patience, 
hurried  oflf,  breathing  fire  and  fury,  and  in  that 
humor,  to    his    lawyer,  telling    him  what    had 

f>assed ;  but  to  his  surprise,  no  sooner  did  the 
awyer  set  eyes  on  the  note  than  he  burst  into  a 
violent  fit  of  laughter.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  you 
may  go  forever ;  there  is  no  date  to  the  note,  and 
it  will  be  a  promise  to  pay  in  a  fortnight  till  the 
end  of  time.'' 

The  man,  who  had  so  little  scholarehip  as  never 
to  have  perceived  this,  was  struck  all  of  a  heap, 
but  the  lawyer  soon  helped  him  out  of  his  dilemma. 
"Go,"  said  he,  "  to  the  jockey ;  but  take  a  friend 
with  you.  Let  your  friend  go  in  some  time  first, 
and  be  taking  his  glass  when  you  arrive ;  and 
when  you  enter  take  care  not  to  recognize  him. 
Present  your  note,  and  when  the  jockey  says  he 
will  pay  in  a  fortnight,  call  your  friend  to  witness 
thepromise." 

The  man  followed  his  advice,  and  as  soon  as  he 
called  on  his  friend  to  mark  the  jockey's  words- 
Jockey  Dawes  gave  a  knowing  look,  chuckled  to 
himself,  and  said  to  the  fellow — ^"  Oho !  so  thou 
hast  been  to  thy  mother,  hast  thou  t  Here,  here 
is  thy  money,  and  another  time,  don't  bore  people 
who  don't  want  to  buy  ;  and  get  cut  for  the  sim- 
ples before  thou  takest  promissory  notes  without 
dates  sgain." 

Dead  though  Jockey  Dawes  has  been  this  half- 
century,  yet  his  fame  is  strong  in  its  locality  as 
ever,  and  before  the  door  of  his  old  house  still 
swing,  on  each  side  of  the  sign,  the  two  renowned 
horses  that  live  on  the  wind — the  immortal  Wisk 
and  Bob— sound  as  timber  and  paint. 
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From  Jenrold'f  MtfBxiae. 
'    A   CHAPTER   OF   CHURCH   MICE. 

Trie  clergy  of  a  rural  district  in  the  south-west 
were  assembled  at  a  visitation  dinner.  At  the 
head  of  the  board  presided  the  lord  bishop,  in  the 
person  of  his  chancellor.  At  a  side-table  sat  a 
company  of  the  laity,  consisting  of  agricultural 
and  bucolic  gentlemen,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  deputy-registrar.  The  after-grace  had  been 
duly  saia,  and  the  cloth— except  in  as  far  as  it 
formed  part  of  the  meeting — ^removed.  Leaving 
the  reverend  and  more  dignified  guests  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  grave  matters  and  port,  descend  we,  as 
romances  say,  to  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  and  to 
the  conversation  that  took  place  between  the  stout 
yeomen  there,  over  a  bowl  of  punch. 

"  Well,  naaighbor  Cowdry,"  said  Mr.  Goddard, 
addressing  a  brother  fanner,  '*  what  didst  think  o* 
the  chancellor's  charge  this  marnun'  V 

"  Ah  !  'twuT  a  wonderful  fine  disc6orse,  warn't 
it?"  answered  Mr.  Cowdry.  "  'A  talk'd  like  a 
book,  did  n't  'a?  There  was  moor  nor  haaf  'a  zed 
as  I  couldn't  undersdand — not  I." 

*'  I  wonders  what  'a  meant,  now,"  observed  Mr. 
Buckle,  the  collar-maker,  "  when  'a  ulk*d  o'  the 
*  unhappy  divisions  now  prevalent  in  our  church  V  " 

**  What,  doesn't  thee  know,"  replied  Goddard, 
*'  that  there  be  a  split  among  the  paasonsi  What 
is 't  they  calls  the  new  lights?" 

'*  Loosafers?"  suggested  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany. 

"  Loosafers !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Goddard.  "  No, 
no.  Loosafers  be  matches.  I  'm  a  talk'n*  o' 
paasons.  Pshoo !  I  should  know  the  neam  on 
em  if  I  heard  'un." 

*' AvunjellycuUs?"  surmised  another. 

"Naw,"  said  Farmer  Goddard.  "Not  they. 
There  be  newer  lights  yit  than  they.  I  manes  the 
last  up.  What  d'ye  call  'urn,  young  Measter 
Lovelock?    Thee'st  bin  to  boordunschool." 

"Call 'em?  Puseyites,  don't  they?"  replied 
the  swain  appealed  to. 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure !"  cried  the  other.  "  Pussjrites. 
That 's  the  word.     Pussyites." 

"Well;  who  be  the  Pusseyites?"  demanded 
Mr.  Cowdry. 

"  Who  be  they?"  repeated  a  rather  elderly  per- 
sonage, in  a  rund  and  somewhat  rusty  full  dress 
of  black  and  drab,  with  grizzled  locks,  a  copper 
nose,  and  solemn  visage,  but  a  queer  twinkle  in 
the  eye.  "  Who  be  they  ?  Why,  they  be  a  sart 
o'  rattle-mice,  nuther  bird  nor  beeast,  a  fiicker'n 
in  the  twilight  at  ween  one  church  and  t'other." 

"Hush,  naaiffhbor  Frost;  spake  lower,  mun; 
the  chancellor  '11  hear  thee  else,  and  tell  the  bishop 
on  thee,"  said  Mr.  Cowdry.  "What  dost  mane 
by  cali'n  on  'em  rattle-mice?  How,"  he  ooatin- 
aed,  not  understanding  Mr.  Froet's  metaphor, 
"d'ye  make  a  ChrisUan  out  a  rattle-mouse?" 

"  Why,  spake'n  by  ooaparazun,"  replied  Far- 
mer Frost.  "  Howsomdever,  there  be  Christians, 
*-ah !  and  paasons  toe^  as  changes  into  mice,  and 
nle  mice." 

"How?  When?  Who  toM  thee?"  exnlaimed 
■everal  of  the  hearers,  seme  in  astonishment,  others 
derisively. 

"  How  ?  That 's  nuther  here  nor  there.  When  ? 
Artet  the  death  on  'etas.  Who  told  me<  They  aa 
spoke  for  theixaehres,"  averted  Mt.  Frost  wjlfa  tiie 
utmost  gravity. 

"  Measter  Frost,"  said  a  neighboring  acquaint- 
ance, "  it  strikes  me  thy  liqnor  has  got  into  thy 
head." 
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"  No,  Measter  Andress,  it  ha'nt." 

"  Then  thee  bist  a  oomin'  the  old  sojet  ofcr 
us." 

"  No,  T  baint— " 

"  Then,  what  in  the  neam  o'  Fort*n'  hist  thee 
a  talk 'n  about?" 

"  What  I  heer'd  and  zee  ;  and  if  yon  *ve  a  nind 
to  know  as  much  as  I  knows,  I  tell  you  what  yoa 
do,  mate — yon  goo  one  o'  these  here  nights  and 
git  lock'd  up  in  Winchester  Cathedral." 

"  Thankee.  I  'd  rather  you  than  me,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Andrews. 

"  Why,  what  should  you  be  afrud  of,  Mr.  An- 
drews?" asked  young  iJovelock. 

"  What  odds  is  that  to  you?"  was  the  evasive, 
and  not  very  gracious  answer. 

"  Master  Andrews  beliefesin  ghosts,"  cried  the 
youth,  laughing. 

"Well;  and  why  not?"  demanded  Mr.  Ajh 
drews.  "  Han't  things  been  sin  at  night  aboat 
Danebury  Hill?  Don't  Will  Smithers,  as  hvog 
hisself  along  o*  Cicely  Westbrook,  walk  reglarlj 
arter  dark  up  Whiteshoot  Lane?  Didn't  *a 
vrighten  Sarah  Grunsell  into  vits?" 

"  She-e !"  exclaimed  the  skeptic.  "  She  never 
saw  anything  worse  than  her  own  shadow." 

"  How  alMUt  that  thing,  then,  that  used  to  'par 
in  Sandpits  in  the  shape  of  an  old  'ooman  best 
double,  as  was  well  know'd  to  be  old  Nanny  Tod- 
er ;  she  as  went  for  a  witch !" 

How  about  it  ?  Why,  it  turned  ont  to  be  a 
sheep,  that  had  got  the  sUggers." 
'hee  think 'st  thyself  a  vine  feller,  master 
Willum,  I  dare  say.  Tell  thee  what — thee  hist  a 
unbeliev'n  jackanyeaps;  and  so  here^s  to  thee. 
As  to  Winchester  Cath^ral,  aiot  it  a  sart'n  vao 
that  old  Oliver  Cromwell  drives  up  and  dowa 
there  every  night  in  a  coach  wi'  twelve  hossei 
without  e'er  a  head?" 

"  Naw,  Daw,"  demurred  some  of  the  other  inter- 
locutors, for  whose  faith  this  legend  was  rather  too 
improbable.  "  Naw,  naw — Come — that ''s  rather 
too  big  a  mossel  to  swaller." 

"  Well,"  interposed  Farmer  Froet,  "  that  med 
be,  and  it  medd'n't-t-I  can't  say  noth'n  about  tbit 
matter ;  but  there 's  zummut  I  could  zay  if  I  'd  a 
mind  to  't." 

"What's  that,  naaighbor?"  vras  the  geaenl 
exclamation. 

"  Moor  nor  any  o'  yon  can  zay.  It  zo  happens 
that  I  have  ben  shut  up  in  that  are  very  pleaoe  a 
whole  night." 

"  What  didst  zee  then^"  cried  all  again,  viik 
iacea  of  gapinf  intereat. 

"  Ah !"  sail  the  fanner,  looking  mysterious  aod 
very  cunning.    "  That 's.  tell'ns. " 

"  Why  not  tell  it,  then?"  pertinently  observe! 
young  liovelock. 

"  Oh  !  you  '11  only  laaf  at  me  if  I  do,'*  nturaed 
Mr.  Frost,  with  seeminff  indifierence. 

"  No,  we  wun't — 'ron  my  sesso^  we  waa*L 
We  wun't  raaly,"  declared  the  hearers. 

"  Well,  then,  there ;  I  zee  they  mice  as  I  m 
a  spake'n  on  just  now;  paaaona  as  had  a  bis, 
changed  into  them  there  varmint." 

^'  But  how  com'dst  to  know  they  'd  ha'  b« 
paasons  f"  inquired  an  auditar. 

"  How  ?    They  told  me  zo  theinehta.  Is  U 


"What!  mice  spake?" 

"  Whv  should  n't  they?  Didst  never  hear  •* 
the  zing'n  mouse?"  argued  the  Soeiaue  fVait* 
"  'Sides,  these  here  warn't  ar'narr  mice;  ksl 
sperruts  in  mice's  shyaap.     Bnt  there,  if  |M 
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dwooant  choose  to  b'Uve  me,  H  is  o'  no  use  my 
goo'o  on.** 

"  Ees,  ees,  goo  on.  Do  'ee.  No  'fence  in  ax'n 
the  miestion/'  pleaded  the  obiector. 

"  You  most  Know,  then,''  continued  Fanner 
Frost,  *'  that  beun'  at  Winchester  one  Zunday  ar- 
temoon,  thinks  I,  well  now,  as  I  be  rather  vend  o' 
music,  suppose  I  gooes  to  the  cathedral  to  hear  the 
anthen.  Xo  I  'ool  then,  I  sez  to  myself.  'Cord- 
'nljr  off  I  walks,  and  in  I  gooes,  along  neaa?',  and 
up  into  (^oire.  'Stead  o*^  stand  *n  to  be  stareid  at, 
in  the  middlco'  church,  I  thought  I'd  zee  and 
git  a  znng  zato,  zo  I  just  shows  one  o'  the  clerks  a 
shiirn;  and  he  pops  me  into  what  they  calls  a 
stall,  wi'  a  zoft  cushion  to  zit  upon,  and  another  to 
knale  down  upon,  where,  have'n  my  gurt  quoat  on, 
I  vound  it  as  comfortable  as  a  rabbit-hutoh,  thof 
'twas  but  a  little  artor  Christmas." 

"  Well,  but  what 's  that  are  got  to  do  wi'  thy 
story?"  inquired  Mr.  Cowdry. 

'*  I  '11  tell  'ee.  Bean'  winter  time,  o'  course  they 
was  forced  to  ha'  lights ;  zo  as  't  was  purty  dim- 
mish in  that  are  gurt  build'n,  and  a  feller  could  goo 
off  into  a  nap  in  a  nook  or  lurner  on  't,  and  there 
bide  when  servus  was  Over,  without  nobody  mind'n 
on  'un,  no  more  nor  a  pig  in  a  poke ;  if  'a  did  n't 
happ'n  to  znore." 

**  What,  then  you  mean  to  say  that  you  fell 
asleep  V  said  Lovelock. 

'*  Ees,  I  did,  'long  o'  llsten'a  to  the  sannant. 
The  discoorse  was  too  strong  vor  m&^  zummut  like 
a  d rap  too  much  o'  parry-garcick." 

"Hadn't  you,"  queried  the  young  farmer, 
*'  been  taking  a  drop  too  much  of  something  else? 
Where  had  you  been  to,  Mr.  Frost  t" 

*<  Ben  to  ?  Only  to  the  Black  Zwan.  I  had  n't 
had  noth'n  but  a  pot  o'  aaightp'ny,  and  a  glass  or 
zo  o'  brandy-and-wator ;  and  what 's  that?  Well, 
howsomdever,  off  I  went :  but  fust,  vind'n  I 
could  n't  keep  my  eyes  open,  I  draa'd  a  curtain 
athirt  me,  and  vlang  mj  ankecher  over  my  veace, 
'canse  I  should  n't  be  zia,  and  by  waay  o'  keep'n 
offthedraaft." 

*'Theed*8t  best  ha'  kep'  out  the  draaft  afore 
thee  wentest  in,  naaighbor,"  remarked  Mr.  Cow- 
dry. 

'*  Artor  that,  p'raps  you  '11  Till  my  glass,"  re- 
plied Farmer  Frost.  "Well,  how  lang  I  'd  slop', 
dam  me  if  I  could  tell ;  when  at  laast  I  woke  up, 
and  Yound  myself  all  in  the  dark,  'oept  a  glimmer 
o'  moonlight,  as  come  droo  winder,  and  shoWd  one 
o'  they  tombs  up  aloft,  where  the  dead  kings' 
bwooans  is." 

"Loramassy!"  cried  the  audience  simultane- 
ously, shuddering.  "  Wast  n't  vrit?"  said  one  of 
them. 

"  Ah !  I  b'lieve  ye,  I  was,"  answered  the  nar- 
rator. 

"Didstn't  holler  out?" 

"  Why,  there,"  answered  Mr.  Frost,  "  's  the 
puzzle  on 't.  I  could  n't.  I  tried.  But  Tor  all  I 
could  do,  Yor  the  life  o'  me  I  could  n't  spake  aboYO 
a  whisper." 

"Well  now,  that  are's  straange— yeaat  it?" 
remarked  the  hearers  one  to  another. 

"  No,"  continned  Mr.  Frost,  "  I  could  n't  spake 
oat ;  and  moor,  I  could  n't  wag.  But  what 's 
queer  now,  I  could  hear  the  laste  zound.  Rum 
noises  I  heer'd  too,  mind  ye.  Zumtimes  come  a 
zort  o'  rumble  like  thunder  a  good  way  off,  sim<- 
manly  rann'n  'long  the  galleries.  Then,  at  times, 
I  Yaocied  I  heer'd  a  &amt  zound  eome  Yiom  the 
otgan ;  aa4  oYOiy  moment  I  ezpeetod  to  hear  'un 


growl  out,  and  zee  the  lids  o'  the  tombs  lift  up, 
and  the  dead  a  rise'n  out  on  'em.  Once  I  thought 
I  raly  did  zee  the  zeppulchres  begiirn  to  heave. 
Lor !  how  the  prespration  run  off  me  to  be  sure  \ 
When  sodd'ntly  there  was  a  whirr'n  all  around 
me,  like  the  runn'n  down  of  a  zmoke-jack,  and 
then  bang  went  the  clock !" 

"  Strik'n  twelve?"  interposed  the  company. 

"  No,"  said  the  fanner.  "  I  counted  'un  ;  and 
'a  struck  thirteen  !  'A  did,  as  I  'm  a  liv'n  zin- 
ner.  No  sooner  had  'a  done,  than  up  struck  sich 
a  squeak'n,  as  thof  for  all  the  worlde  a  dozen 
whate-reeks  was  a- fire,  and  all  the  mice  in  'em  a 
beun'  zinged.  And  then  all  the  cathedral  seem'd 
alive  wi'  sparks,  dart'n  and  cutt'n  here  and  there, 
like  you  zee  in  a  bit  o'  burnt  p'haaper  a  goo'n  out. 
'Massy !  Jamany !  Crimany  bo !  thinks  I,  what  's 
all  this  ?  'Massy  on  me !  and  I  tried  to  zay  the 
Belafe;  when  a  couple  o'  the  sparkles  came  a  « 
runn'n  towards  me,  and  stopp'd  overright  me  on 
the  pleacc  for  the  praayer  book.  Lo  and  behold 
ye !  the  sparks  was  a  pair  of  eyes  belong'n  to  a 
gurto  mouse.  I  could  meak  'un  out  by  a  sort  of 
bluish  light  as  glimroer'd  all  round  'un.  '  Fear 
not,  man,'  says  the  creetur,  speak'n  quite  plaain, 
only  wi'  a  kind  o'  squake.  *  Zatan,'  I  says, '  I  de- 
fies thee.'  '  I  baint  Zatan,'  says  the  moose, '  and 
I  wun't  do  you  no  harm;  zo  don't  be  afear'd.' 
'  Who  bist,  then?'  sez  I,  as  well  as  I  covid,  in  a 
whisper,  '  I  conjures  thee,  spake.'  '  My  neam,' 
'a  sez,  '  is  Mitremouse.  I  wur  once  one  o'  the 
heads  o'  the  church ;  but  I  thought  moor  o'  the 
looaves  and  Yishes  than  I  did  o'  my  vlock,  and  I 
used  to  zell  zmall  beer  out  o'  my  palace  to  the  poor 
people;  and  now  you  zees  what  I  be  come  to. 
Zame  wi'  all  they  other  mice  as  you  beholds.'  And 
by  this  time  I  did  zee  that  the  lights  was  zo  many 
mouses'  eyes.  '  They  was  all  clargy  once,'  'a 
sez, '  and  now  they  be  mice,  and  zo  they  '11  bide 
till  zach  time  they  've  ben  served  out  vor  Uieir  mis^ 
doo'ns.  Till  then  we  be  forced  to  haunt  this  here 
cathedral.  All  day  long  we  has  to  bide  penn'd  up 
in  the  holes  and  crannies  and  cryptisus,  and  at 
night  we  be  let  out,  and  'low'd  to  hold  a  chapter, 
and  talk  over  what  's  goo'n  on  in  the  church. 
You  've  heard,'  'a  sez, '  o'  church  mice.  Now  you 
knows  what  they  be.'  '  Ees,'  I  sez,  *  I  've  heer'd 
the  say'n,  poor  as  a  church  mouse.'  '  Ah !'  'a 
squeaks,  *  I  wish  we  hadn't  ben  zo  rich  once  ;  we 
shouldn't  be  zo  poor  now.  Bat  you  hold  your 
tongue ;  only  look,  and  listen,  and  book  what  yoa 
hears  and  sees,  for  the  good  o'  them  (and  there 's 
plentY  on  'em)  that  it  may  consam.' " 

"  Looramassy,  Mast.  Yiost,  this  here 's  a  strange 
story !"  exclaimed  the  auditors. 

"  Strainge,  but  true :"  said  the  relater.  "  Well, 
mates,  whilst  o]d  Mitremoose  \vas  speak'n  all 
t'  others  took  and  raaing'd  themselves  up  in  rows, 
zam  on  Yorms,  zum  on  the  edges  of  pews,  zom  on 
book  ledges  on  vront  o'  stalls,  and  one  'em  got  up 
top  o'  the  pulpit.  '  Now,  mark,'  savs  Mitremouse, 
<  he 's  a  goo'n  to  spake.'  *  Who  be  'a?'  I  axes. 
'  Shovelhat,'  answers  Mitremouse,  *  Listen  to  'un.' 

" '  My  once  rever'nt  and  now  myomorphous 
bvether'n,'  'a  began— what  'a  meant  by  myamar- 
pus  I  dwooant  know  :  'twas  hay  then  Grik  to  me. 
"Tie  a  comfort,'  .says  Shovelhat,  *  under  our  pres- 
ent unhappy  sarc'mstanoes ;  'tis  a  'leviaaition  o' 
the  suffer'ns  as  we'm  a  justly  undergoo'n  of,  to 
coi»-tem-plate  the  prawsperraty  o'  the  order  as  we 
b'long'd  to  in  the  world.  In  like  manner,  'tis  a 
aggrivaaition  of  our  c'lamaties  to  behold  the  mis- 
Hwt'ns  and  disgreaaces  on 't.  We  zympathizea  wi' 
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that  body  still ;  we  be  still  jealous  o'  the  honor  o* 
the  ridg^ment  we  was  sogers  in.  Now,  brether^n, 
I  ^m  snre  you  must,  all  on  you,  feel,  wi'  me,  the 
gurtest  sheam*  and  regret  when  yo^  considers  what 
doo'ns,  and  what  goon*s  on  there  have  ben  for 
some  time  paast  in  the  'stablished  church.'  Here 
Shove) hat  pulIM  up  to  teak  brath  ;  and  I  whispers 
to  Mitreraouse,  Why,  how  come  he  to  know  about 
that  are?  *  There  be  they  that  tells  us,'  sez  Mi- 
tremouse ;  *  you  bide  quiet.'  Then  on  gooes  Sho- 
▼elhat  agin. 

"'Terrible  doo'ns,'  ''a  sec,  'my  brether'n! 
Shock'n  doo'ns!  Wus  than  ever  oum  was;  and 
see  what 's  come  to  we !  Sceece  a  week  gooes  by 
.without  some  scan'lous  show-up  'pear'n'  in  the 
newsp'haapers.  Desave'n  young  women,  and  they 
their  own  sarv'nts ;  zitt'n  and  zing'n  wi'  'em  in 
kitchen ;  breaak'n  the  zeventh  c'mandment ;  gett'n 
'bitually  lipsy  in  public-house ;  brawl'n  and  vight'n ; 
cutt'n  and  maaim*n  dumb  animals ;  and  wus — ^the 
ship  o'  their  own  viock!  ZelVn  and  chaffer'n 
liv'ns  and  curacies  over  a  bottle  o'  wine !  Aint  it 
sheam'ful,  my  brether'n?  Ought n*t  we  to  be 
a'most  glad  that  we  be  out  o'  the  cloth,  and  in  this 
here  fur,  wi'  smellers  on  'stead  o'  bands?  What 
can  be  the  rason  and  the  mane'n  o'  this  terreable 
state  o'  'fairs  in  the  church  ?  How  to  remady  't? 
Mayhap,  my  brether'n,  zum  on  you,  as  knows  bet- 
ter nor  I  do,  will  aanswer  these  here  qoestsh'nsV 
Wi'  that,  Shovelhat  came  down  from  pulput;  and 
up  stuck  another  in  his  pleace.  <  Who  's  he,  if 
you  plaze,  m'lardl'  says  1  to  Mitremouse.  '  Don't 
m'lard  me  now,'  'a  sez.  'That's  Pluralcure; 
mind  you  'tends  to  what  'a  zays.' 

"  *  Mice  o'   the  church,'  squeaks  Pluralcure, 

*  'till  we  poor  varmint  shall  be  enlighten'd  ;  so  long 
as  we  shall  continny  under  these  shadders  o'  dark- 
ness ;  we  can  only  gie  a  guess  at  the  causes  o' 
things.  Yet  we,  even  we,  feller  mice,  have  zight 
enough  to  zee  how  the  cat  jumps.'  At  this  all  the 
mice  sets  up  a  sqneak'n  lixe  mad.  '  Pard'n  me,' 
sez  Pluralcure,  '  I  meant  no  light  'lusion  to  our 
condition.  What  I  manes  is,  we  be  able  to  con- 
jecter,  my  brether'n,  iudg'n  from  what  we  knows. 
Now  we  knows  well  enough  what's  right  and 
wrong ;  and  you  wishes,  and  I  wishes,  that  we  'd 
made  better  use  o'  our  knowledge.  And  we 
knows  that  they  as  acts  wrong,  drans  confusion 
and  disgreaace  on  all  them  as  belongs  to  'em. 
Well,  pride  and  domineer'n  's  wrong  ;  lade'n 
volks  by  the  nwooas  is  wrong ;  deception  's  wrong ; 
and  they  as  praches  wrong  up  is  wus  than  they  as 
doos  it.  Now  there 's  a  set  o'  clargy  sprung  up  at 
Oxford  as  wants  to  set  up  a  authority  for  the 
church  o'  England  equal  to  what 's  claimed  by  the 
church  of  Rhwooam.  They  must  know,  my  bre- 
ther'n, that  they  han't  got  no  right  to 't,  no  moor 
nor  Independents  and  Methodishes.  They  must 
zee  that  nobody  can  purtend  to  *t  if  Rhwooam 
caant ;  and  that  if  Rhwooam  can,  then  they  ought 
to  gie  in  to  Rhwooam.  That 's  what  zum  on  'em, 
as  seems  honest,  whether  they  be  mistaken  or  not, 
ha'  done ;  but  many  bides  where  they  be,  and  ates 
the  church's  bread  whilst  they  praches  agin  the 
church's  doctr'nes.'  Here  there  was  a  gin'ral 
BQueak'n  as  seem'd  to  zound  like  <  Name,  name !' 

•  Why  need  I  tell  'ee,  my  brether'n?'  says  Plural- 
cure ;  '  I  manes  the  Pussyites?  But  the  wust  of 
all  their  tenjits  is  what  they  holds  respect'n  signa- 
ter  to  th' articles;  subscribe'n  to  'em  in  a  non- 
nate'ral  sense.'  Hear'n  this,  the  mice  gav'  an- 
other squake  as  nigh  as  poss'ble  to  a  grwooan. 
<  Beg  your  pard'n,'  sez  I  to  Mitremouse,  '  but 


what's  a  non-nate'rsl  sense?*  'Why,  a  hkn 
one,'  says  Mitremouse ;  '  as  if  you  was  to  s«esr 
to  a  white  pig  at  'sizes,  when  you  know'd  the  only 
one  you  lost  was  a  black  'tin.' 

'*  *  Now,'  says  Pluralcure,  *  ray  b'lafe  and  opir- 
ion  is,  that  all  this  here  trouble  have  come  opmi 
the  church  all  along  o'  its  allow'n  itself  to  be  in- 
fested wi'  this  here  Pussyism  ;  and  my  nuon  for 
thinking  so  is  this — ^The  backslide^ns  o'  paas'ns 
shows  they  be  men  arter  all,  and  baint  to  be  stnck 
up,  and  woTshipp'd,  and  knuckled  down  to,  monr 
than  sich  wake  creeturs  ought  to  be :'  and  zo  Ploral- 
cure  made  an  end  o'  hisspache ;  and  his  room  was 
took  by  another,  that  Mitremouse  told  me  was  call'd 
Clutchglebe. 

"  *  Brother  nibblers,'  cries  Clutchglebe,  'coald 
our  squake  be  heard  outside  these  walls,  the 
church  would  zoon  be  vreed  vrom  her  reprwottehes. 
The  cloth  wants  dust'n,  my  brether'n  ;  the  surplus 
blache'n.  But  first  the  build'n  itself  ought  to  be 
swep  out.  'Tell  'ee  how  I  'd  do  't — Brother 
Shovelhat  was  talk'n  o'  the  ridg'ment  we  osed  to 
be  sojers  of.  Why  dwnoant  they  do  in  the  chofrh 
as  they  does  in  th'  army  ?  They  makes  short 
work  of  a  feller  there  if  'a  praehes  insubordinaai- 
tion  ;  much  moor  for  plott'n  wi'  th'  enemy.  They^ 
tache  a  man  to  understand  th'  articles  o*  warm 
a  non-nate'ral  sense  !  Let  a  oflker  play  the  sot  nr 
the  black  yard,  and  they  dismisses  'on  double  qnirk 
from  the  servus  for  conduct  unbecom'n  an  ofBcvr 
and  a  gen 'I man.  Whereas  here  's  a  feller  coiivici* 
ed  o'  conduct  unbecom'n  a  Christian  and  a  clarffy- 
man,  and  'a  gits — what?  Why  they  only  sus- 
pends 'un  for  dree  months — not  by  the  neck,  miod. 
My  brether'n,  I  say  that  as  there  be  conrt  manials, 
zo  there  ort  to  be  a  ooort  clerical.  I  'oodn't  8hoi>t 
or  hang  offenders,  'zactly,  nor  yit  vlog  >m: 
though  that  'ood  sarve  some  on  'em  rights  And 
I  dwooant  zay  as  I  'd  goo  so  vor  as  to  chant  Vm 
out  o'  diocese,  as  rogues  be  drumm'd  oat  o*  ridg'- 
ment. But  I  'd  break  'em,  my  brether'n.  1  *d 
cashier  'em,  that  I  'ood  ;  and  render  'em  ineyaaps- 
ble  o'  sarv'n  thenceforrad  in  any  cleric'l  capassatv. 
That  's  ray  remady  for  the  evils  o'  the  chorrh/ 
Zo  spoke  Clutchglebe,  and  the  church  mioe  all 
squeal'd  out  together,  zay'n  they  entirely  'greerl 
wi'  'un.  When  all  at  once  there  was  heer'd  a  yell 
like  the  scrame  o'  a  'normus  tom-cat,  make'n  the 
old  Cathedral  ring  again.  Away  scuttl'd  Jiiier, 
Mitremouse  and  all,  to  their  boles  and  kamen. 
At  the  zame  time  the  clock  tulPd  one  ;  a  hit  o' 
lighta  danced  afore  my  eyes,  and  I  felt  a  zari  o* 
shack  as  simra'd  to  run  droo  me  like  hghta'a. 
And  then  I  vound  I  'd  got  the  use  o'  my  lirahe. 
and  spache.  But  I  was  afeard  to  holler,  and  beoo' 
lock'd  in,  there  I  was  forced  to  bide  till  mamuo'. 
when  one  o'  the  clerks  come  and  open'd4he  pleace, 
and  let  me  out,  moor  dead  nor  alive.  But  there-' 
now  you  've  heer'd  what  I  larn't  from  the  ehurtb 
mice,  as  how  this  here  disgreeaoe  that  have  coae 
upon  the  clargy  o'  late,  have  been  all  along  o'  thai 
are  Pussyism." 

Here  there  was  a  dead  pause ;  during  which  the 
auditors  of  Mr.  Frost  continued  to  stare  at  bin 
open-mouthed,  and  in  silence,  broken  only  by  a 
few  ejaculations,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  gnat. 

At  length,  said  Mr.  Cowdry — having  reeoverstf 
from  his  bewilderment — very  slowly,  **  BisC  thee 
sure,  now,  naaighbor,  thee  hasn't  bin  draa's  thi 
long-bow!" 

Mr.  Froet  in  the  most  solemn  manner  deveied 
himself,  if  guilty  of  a  tabrieation,  to  Jaek  Keieh. 

'<  Then,'^  said  young  Lovelock,  "  the  fitft  sM 
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likely  is,  that  the  only  spirits  you  saw  were  in 
vour  own  head,  and  had  ^ot  there,  along  with  the 
beer  you  drank,  at  the  Black  Swan.  You  fell 
asleep,  man,  and  had  something  between  a  dream 
and  a  nightmare." 

*'£es,"  said  Goddard  ;  ''that's  what  'twas, 
*  mate.  Thee  must  have  beii  arlittle  the  wus  for 
drink." 

**  Ah  !  "  cried  Farmer  Frost,  "  you  med  zay 
what  you  like  ;  but  you  wun*t  argy  me  out  o*  be- 
laye'n  my  own  senses." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Cowdry,  "anyhow,  thee 
must  be  dry  arter  that  long  story.  Come,  poke 
over  ihy  glass,  mun.  But  zee,  the  chancellor  's 
gitt'n  up  from  teeable  ;  zo  now  I  s'pose  we  may 
ha^  in  the  pipes." 


THE   IN-AMICABLE  AMERICANS. 

Jonathan  is  a  singular  politician.  To  the 
roughness  of  the  woodman  he  adds  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  a  child.  He  can  swallow  a  fact,  and 
submit  to  a  great  necessity  ;  but  a  word  sticks  in 
his  throat.  He  may  be  humble,  but  he  scorns  to 
bo  polite.  We  said,  long  since,  that  Jonathan's 
feelings  and  conduct  towards  England  on  this  Ore- 
gon question  resembled  those  of  an  individual  ^ 
who  has  a  handsome  quarrel  with  another  for 
some  trifling  cause,  with  a  duel  pending.  The 
punctilio,  the  bravado,  the  reluctance  to  back  out, 
the  deafness  to  the  advice  of  prudent  and  of 
aged  friends — all  the  feelings  of  the  young 
duellist,  who  has  his  character  to  make  and  his 
rifle  ready,  are  precisely  those  of  the  Americans. 

We  iust  have  a  singular  example.  The  Senate 
of  the  united  States  passed  the  vote,  empowenng 
the  President  to  give  notice  for  terminating  the 
convention  with  Great  Britain  respecting  the  Ore- 
gon. This  vote  was  accompanied  by  the  natural 
wish,  that  it  should  be  followed  by  "  amicable" 
si^ttlement.  And  the  House  of  Representatives 
(ibjecis  to  the  word  "  amicable !"  It  rejected  the 
epithet,  which  is  tantamount  to  voting,  that  it 
would  prefer  a  settlement  that  was  not  amicable. 
If  the  settlement  could  possibly  be  accompanied  by 
a  row,  or  an  outrage,  or  a  collision,  or  a  respecta- 
ble destruction  of  life,  then  it  would  be  a.  satisfac- 
tory settlement,  because  not  an  amicable  one.  If 
the  English  plenipotentiary  were  at  once  to  accept 
President  Polk's  extreme  proposal  to  take  54  deg. 
40  min.  as  the  American  frontier,  excluding  us 
from  the  Pacific  altogether,  this  settlement  would 
not  be  pleasing  to  the  American  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, because  it  would  be  an  ''amicable" 
one.  That  amiable  House  loves  triumph  much, 
but  it  loves  strife  more.  To  annex  and  to  swallow 
whole  regions  of  foreign  territory  quietly  and  ami- 
cably is  too  poor  and  pusillanimous  a  gratification. 
The  democrats  are  evidently  thinking  of  their 
hero,  Jackson,  whose  conquest  of  Florida  would, 
in  their  eyes,  have  been  nothing,  if  he  had  not 
taken  and  hanged  two  innocent  Englishmen,  to 
mark  and  decorate  his  triumph.  The  acquisition 
of  Texas  was  evidently  so  tame  an  exploit,  that 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Lower  House  of  Washington 
contemn  it.  And  in  order  at  once  to  please  them 
and  to  render  the  southern  exploit  glorious,  Mr. 
Polk  has  ordered  his  general  to  attack  and  occupy 
Matamoraa ;  for,  though  a  settlement  with  Mexico 
might  be  desirable,  an  ''amicable"  settlement 
would  he  unworthy  of  the  democratic  statesmen 
of  Washington. 

But  Polk  seems,  afler  all,  but  an  instrument,  in 
the  attempt  exclusively  confined  to  hia  own  proe- 


pects  and  aggrandizement.  The  true  gnide  and 
spirit  of  the  dominant  party  is  Calhoun.  And  he 
was  never  serious  respecting  the  Oregon,  making 
it  merely  a  blind  to  alarm  England  and  guide  her 
afifairs  and  disputes  of  her  own  to  attend  to,  in« 
stead  of  allowing  her  to  interfere  successfully  for 
Mexican  independence.  The  aim  of  Calhoun 
seems  to  be  an  indefinite  extension  of  the  Union 
southward,  which  will  place  the  whigs  and  the 
traders,  and  the  educated  and  the  anti-slavers  of 
the  United  States  in  a  hopeless  minority.  The 
Oregon  frenzy  has  been  a  bait  to  amuse  them,  as 
well  as  England,  whilst  the  successful  designs  of 
their  political  opponents  have  been  directed  to 
another  quarter. 

We  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  object  even  of 
these  in-amicable  democrats  to  create  a  war,  for 
which  they  are  not  prepared,  and  fur  which  they 
durst  not  even  ask  Congress  to  prepare.  But  they 
have  a  presidential  election  already  in  view.  And 
they  would  carry  this  for  Mr.  Polk,  or  Mr.  Any-one, 
not  only  as  a  democrat,  but  as  a  fire-eating  demo- 
crat. Hence  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  ex- 
citement, and  prolonging,  if  not  defeating,  negoti- 
ations. And  hence  the  necessity  of  a  triutnph, 
gained  no  matter  how  or  over  whom.  If  obliged 
to  accept  the  forty-ninth  parallel  for  frontier,  Mr. 
Polk  will  make  an  onslaught  upon  Mexico.  He 
has  got  Texas,  and  seems  determined  to  carve  out 
something  more,  for  the  support  of  his  popularity  « 
and  fame. 

We  are  glad  to  see,  by  the  last  accounts,  that 
the  Senate  has  remained  firm  to  the  insertion  of 
its  epithet  of  "  amicable,"  and  that  the  House  of 
Representatives,  rather  than  stifle  the  vote  alto- 
gether, has  been  obliged  to  swallow  this  dreadful 
pill  of  a  word,  so  nauseous  to  the  throats  of 
Messrs.  Allen  and  Cass. — Examiner, 


A   YOUNG   IRISH  MELODY. 
(for  the  *'  nation"  newspaper.) 

Ye  English,  a  rush  for  your  conciliation  ! 

Alike  your  persuasion  and  force  we  defy ; 
We  detest,  we  abominate  you  as  a  nation. 

We  hate  you  the  worse  the  more  kindness  you 
try. 

Take  back  in  your  teeth  every  boon  that  you  send 
us ; 
At  least  take  our  curse,  though  the  gift  we  re- 
tain ; 
For  the  object  of  all  your  attempts  is  to  mend  us, 
Whilst  such  as  we  are  we  desire  to  remain. 

We  spurn  with  contempt  the  instruction  you  prof- 
fer. 
Insidiously  meant  our  wild  passions  to  tame  ; 
And  although  we  '11  receive  all  the  food  that  you 
oflfer. 
We  wish  you  bad  luck  -  while  we  eat  up  the 
same. 

To  the  best  law  yon  give  ua  we  bear  most  averaion, 
Since  order,  and  quiet,  and  peace  it  promotes : 

We  abhor  your  Concession  far  more  than  Coercion, 
As  checking  more  strongly  the  cutting  of  throats. 

There  's  an  enmity,  Sassenach,  that 's  sown  'twixt 
our  races— 
Old  Erin  may  harbor  no  venomous  thing  ; 
But  Young  Ireland  's  the  boy  that  will  fly  in  your 
laces, 
And  the  hand  that  would  feed  him  reqnite  with 
a  sting.  Punch, 
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BREAD  FROM   BRAIN. 

Where  the  iron  of  onr  lives 

Is  wToaght  out  in  fire  and  smoke, 
There  the  mighty  Vulcan  strives — 

Hot  the  furnace !  hard  the  stroke  J 
There  the  windy  hollows  blow, 
There  the  sparks  in  millions  glow ; 
Thfere  on  anvil  of  the  world, 
Is  the  clanging  hammer  hurled. 

Hard  the  labor !  small  the  gain ! 

Is  in  making  Bread  from  Brain  ! 

Where  that  nameless  stone  is  raised,  • 

Where  the  patriot^s  bones  were  placed. 
Lived  he — little  loved  and  praised, 

Died  he— little  mnarned  and  graced— 
There  he  sleeps  who  knew  no  rest. 
There  aoblest  by  those  he  blest. 
Here  he  starved  while  sowing  seed  ; 
Where  he  starved  the  worms  now  feed  ! 

Hard  the  labor !  small  the  gain  ! 

Is  in  making  Bread  from  Brain  I 

In  that  chamber,  lone  and  drear. 

Sits  a  poet  writing  flowers, 
Bringing  heaven  to  earth  more  near, 

Raining  thoughts  in  dewy  showers : 
While  he  sings  of  nectar  rare, 
Only  is  the  inkbowl  there. 
Of  msts  of  gods  be  chaunta — ^bigb  trust ! 
As  he  eats  the  mouldy  crust. 

Hard  the  labor  !  small  the  gain ! 

Is  in  making  Bread  from  Brain ! 

When  the  prophet's  mourning  voice 

Shouts  the  burthen  of  the  world. 
Sackcloth  robes  must  be  his  choice. 

Ashes  on  his  head  be  hurled. 
Where  the  tyrants  live  at  ease. 
Where  false  priests  do  as  they  please. 
He  is  scorned  and  pierced  in  aide, 
He  is  stoned  and  crucified. 

Hard  the  labor !  small  the  gain ! 

Is  in  making  Bread  from  Brain  ! 

Patriot!  poet?  prophet!  feed 

Only  on  the  monldy  crust. 
Tyrant !  foo) !  and  false  priest !  need 

All  the  crumb,  and  scorn  the  just. 
Lord !  how  long? — how  long?  oh  Lord ! 
Bless,  oh  Grod,  mind's  unsheathed  sword ; 
Lei  the  pen  become  a  sabre ; 
Let  thy  children  eat  who  labor : 

Bless  the  labor !  bless  the  gain ! 

In  the  making  Bread  from  Brain. 


Smithfield  Intelligence. — OurSmithfield  cor- 
respondent writes  to  us  in  a  state  of  gloomy  de- 
spondency. A  generdi  flatness  prevailed  in  all 
sorts  of  meats,  and  veal  was  as  dead  as  mutton. 
There  was  a  terrible  glut  of  beef,  and  several  cows 
got  their  horns  crumpled  in  the  crowd.  A  few 
south  downs  exhibited  a  slight  upward  tendency, 
but  they  went  into  a  rapid  decline  before  the  close 
of  bnsiness — a  decline  caused  by  a  want  of  general 
consumption.  Pigs  fell  when  taken  by  the  leg, 
and  fine  old  steers  were  so  depressed  that  it  re- 
quired several  doses  of  Steer's  opodeldoc  to  brinf 
them  up  again.  There  was  in  the  ooune  of  the 
day  a  buoyancy  in  heifers,  but  the  (h)eflrarve«oeRQe 
waa  only  temporary.^^Punc^ 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  RE-PEINT8. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  have  brought  to  i 
close  their  Pictorial  Bible,  We  ooogratnlate  tbea, 
and  Mr.  Adams,  the  engraver,  upon  the  soeeeufil 
completion  of  this  undertaking.  They  have  now 
begun  another  serial,  to  be  completed  in  about  40 
numbers,  at  25  cents  each — ^The  Pictorial  ffutorj 
of  England.  iThis  work  is  beautifully  ^stcd. 
and,  we  are  glad  to  say,  upon  type  large  enonrt 
to  be  read  with  pleasure.  Our  children  will  be 
grateful  fur  a  present  which  will  in  so  great  a  de- 
gree nnite  amusement  with  instruction — and  it  ii 
important  that  they  should  be  acquainted  with  tk 
history  upon  which  their*  own  is  founded— <«pe- 
cially  as  they  may  be  called  upon  for  a  vole  gpos 
the  reannexation  of  that  country.  Their  nhtm- 
ated  Shakspeart  has  reached  its  89d  number.  Cbp- 
land's  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine^  No.  15, 
nearly  completes  the  letter  L.  We  are  glad  to 
receive  the  complete  edition  of  the  Poems  ofEnnf 
W,  Longfdlow,  in  a  neat  volume,  on  good  paper, 
for  50  cents.  While  we  have  admired  the  beaoii- 
ful  style  in  which  parts  of  this  collection  have  ap> 
peared,  it  was  desirable  so  to  publish  them  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  community  could  indulge  them- 
selves by  possessing,  in  a  complete  form,  what  bu 
always  been  so  popular  in  the  newspapers.  Du- 
courses  and  Essays  of  D^Aubignk,  with  an  Introduc" 
tion  by  Dr.  Baira.  To  the  attraction  of  these 
names  we  could  add  nothing,  even  if  we  had  fe»i 
the  work,  which,  as  yet,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
do.  No.  19  of  Harpers'  Miscellany,  is  Uft  m 
Prairie  Land  by  Mrs.  Famham.  This  is  the  great 
interest  of  the  day — the  prairies,  and  the  lands  la 
which  they  lead — and  the  name  of  the  aothur » 
strongly  ciinnected  with  it.  Of  novels,  we  have 
received  from  this  house : 

Tke  Commander  of  Malta,  by  Eugene  Sse. 

Bush  Ranger  of  Van  DiemenU  Land,  by  Chtrir* 
RawcroA. 

Chronicles  of  Gevemork,  by  Douglass  Jeni»ld. 

Confessions  of  a  PreUy  Woman^  by  Miss  Pv- 
doe. 

RtdtOieu,  by  6.  P.  R.  James. 

Messrs.  Wiley  &  Putnam  have  published  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Motive  Powers  which  VMr<^u<^  ^^  ^'^ 
culation  of  the  Blood.    By  Mrs.  Emma  Willard. 

Martyna,  a  Legend,  wherein  is  contained  HmiHrs. 

Conversations ,  and  Inddtnts  ef  the  reign  sfFJ' 

ward  the  Sixth.    Boston :  Wm.  Crosby  and  H 

P.  Nichols. 

This  ia  really  an  original  book.  We  have  wes 
ooihing  for  a  long  time  more  Iraeh  or  tree.  IV 
writer  has  suooroded  wonderfnlly,  in  taking  bim- 
self  and  his  readers  into  the  heut  of  the  8|re  be 
describes.  What  is  more,  he  has  olteied  vorth 
and  thoughts  whieh  stir  the  deep  places  ot  (be 
sonl.  Let  those  read  who  wish  to  eoamwiie  «itb 
the  true  and  oopretending  martyr  spiiil,  the  •pm' 
of  feith  and  enduraaee,  courage,  selMeeial,  fa^ 
giveness,  prayer. 

Of  all  the  treatises  we  have  ever  ned  oe  l■a^ 
riage,  we  have  seen  none  eo  good  aa  one  btre, 
called  a  '*  Marriage  Sermon,"  not  that  we  wmU 
ask  any  oouple  to  hear  it  all  on  their  wmmsf* 
day,  but  we  commend  it  to  all  who  aie  muM  ^ 
intend  to  be.  The  whole  book  ia  pi6«ras.^/Vi^ 
idenat  Jautmol, 
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THOMAS  CARLTLE. 

Thomas  Carltle  is  the  truest  Diogenes  of 
these  times.  Poshed  aside  by  the  strong  hand  of 
a  peculiar  genias  into  a  comer,  he  has  thence 
marked  and  remarked  strangely,  angularly,  yet 
truly,  upon  man  and  the  universe;  and  to  that 
comer  men  are  now  beginning  to  flock,  and  the 
tub  ia  towering  into  an  oracle,  and  those  rugged 
flame-words  are  fast  becoming  law !  In  the  course 
of  hia  career,  his  mind  has  gone  through  two  dif- 
ferent phases.  In  the  first  he  was  little  more  than 
the  chief  interpreter  between  the  German  and  the 
English  mind;  in  the  second,  he  has'*  shot  up- 
wards like  a  pyramid  of  fire,'*  into  a  gigantic 
original.  In  the  first,  he  was  only  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  corps  littoraire ;  in  the  second,  he 
has  atarted  from  the  ranks,  and  become  a  separate 
and  independent  principality  in  the  kingdom  of 
letton.  We  propose  to  include  both  those  aspects 
in  oar  notice. 

It  is  a  well-known  saying  of  Jean  Paul  Richter, 
thaty  while  the  French  have  the  dominion  of  the 
land,  and  the  English  of  the  sea,  to  the  Germans 
belongs  the  empire  of  air:  they  inhabit  "cloud- 
land,  gorgeous  land."  Repelled  from  earth  by 
the  flat  and  dreary  prospects  of  their  country,  they 
have  taken  refuge,  now  in  the  abyss  of  infinity, 
and  now  in  the  abysses  of  their  own  strange  and 
specnlative  intellects.  Their  ooetry,  their  philoso- 
phy, and  their  religion,  are  ail  dreams  ;  scientifi- 
cally constructed,  indeed,  and  gorgeously  colored, 
but  still  dreams  of  the  wildest  and  most  mystic 
character.  These  peculiarities  they  have  carried, 
not  merely  into  their  romances,  epics,  and  psycho- 
logical treatises,  hut  ipto  their  books  of  science ; 
their  practical  works,  nay,  for  aoffht  we  know 
their  yery  spelling-books,  are  tinged  by  the  same 
hoe,  and,  perhaps,  like  the  primer  of  the  onfortu- 
nato  schootmastor,  commemorated  b^  Dr.  Johnson, 
dedicated  to  the  universe  !  Intermixed  with  such 
singniarities,  which  stamp  a  cloudy  charactor  upon 
the  literature  of  Germany,  we  need  not,  at  this 
time  of  day,  dilate  upon  its  conspicuous  merits ;  its 
depth,  its  truth,  its  splendor  of  imagination ;  its 
fine  blending  of  the  romantic  and  the  every-day  in 
sentiment,  and  of  grandeur  and  simplicity  of  style ; 
its  reverent  fearlessness,  or  its  infinite  variety. 
Nor  need  we  enlarire  on  its  principal  writers  :  the 
strong  simplicity  of  Lessing  ;  the  **  burning  force'' 
of  Burger ;  the  mellow  diffusion  of  Klopstock ; 
the  voluptuous  grace  and  laughing  devil  of  Wie- 
land;  SohlegePs  aspiring  esthetics;  Schiller^s 
highrwrooght  enthusiasm ;  Goethe's  profound 
calm,  like  the  light  of  sculpture  or  of  snow ;  and 
the  tumultuous  glories  of  style  and  image  the 
warmth  of  all-embracing  charity,  the  soft,  cheerful 
piety,  the  boundless  fancy,  the  rambling,  riotous 
energy  which  glistened  in  the  eye,  reigned  in  the 
heart,  and  revelled  on  the  page,  of  Jean  Paul 
Richter,  that  Grerman  of  the  Germans,  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  the  powers  tad  peculiarities 
of  that  country,  which  he  loved  so  dearly. 

There  was  a  time  when,  if  simple  and  humble 
folks  like  ourselves  had  tolked  in  this  style,  we 
should  instantly  have  been  ranked  with  the  Ger- 
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mans  themseWes,  at  the  foot  of  the  gamut  of 
existence,  or  rather,  on  the  frontier  line  which 
separates  the  reasonable  from  the  insane.  Who 
has  cAan^^  tout  cela?  Who  has  redeemed  Ger- 
mans, and  the  admirers  of  the  German  mind,  from 
the  coarse  stigmas  which  had  been  so  long  a^xed 
to  their  names?  Who  has  bridged  across  the 
gulf  which  has  divided  us  from  the  huge  continent 
of  their  literaturat  Thomas  Carlyle,  in  his  first 
character  as  translator  and  illustrator  of  the  Ger- 
man poetic  sages.  Not  that  he  did  it  b}r  his  single 
arm :  he  was  anticipated  by  Coleridge,  and 
strongly  backed,  if  not  preceded  by  de  Quincey, 
Moir,  and  others ;  but.  notwithstanding,  that  Ger- 
man literature  is  no  longer  a  sealed  l^ok,  but  an 
open  fountein,  and  that  German  intellect  has  been 
at  length  fairly  appreciated  among  us,  we  believe 
to  be  mainly  owing  to  his  persevering  and  un- 
daunted efforts.  And  to  this  end,  his  very  errors, 
and  exaggerations,  and  over-estimates,  and  too 
obvious  emulation  of  some  of  the  faults  of  his 
favorites,  have  contributed. 

Carlyle  is  a  Scottish  German  ;  he  has  graAed 
on  a  strong  original  stock  of  Scottish  earnestness, 
simplicity,  shrewdness,  and  humor,  much  of  the 
mysticism,  exaggeration,  and  eccentricity  of  his 
adopted  country.  Even  thtiugh  he  had  never  read 
a  page  of  the  Teutonic  grammar,  he  would  have 
beisn  distinguished  as  a  roan  of  original  powers, 
profound  sincerity,  and  indomitable  perseverance, 
but,  having  studied  and  swam,  for  years  together, 
in  the  sea  of  German  learning,  Uke  a  leviathan, 
he  has  become  a  literary  monster,  German  above 
and  Scoteh  below.  The  '*  voice  is  Jacobus,  the 
hands  are  Esau's."  He  is  a  hybrid.  The  main 
tissue  of  his  mind  is  homely  worsted  ;  but  he  has 
dyed  it  in  the  strangest  colors,  derived  from 
Weimar  and  Bayreuth.  Endued  by  nature  with 
a  ''  strong  in-kneed  soul,"  and  fitted  to  be  a  prose 
Burns,  he  has  become  a  British  Richter.  We 
have  sometimes  doubted  if  he  did  not  think  in 
German.  Assuredly  he  writes  in  it,  uses  ite 
idioms,  practises  its  peculiarities  of  construction  ; 
not  merely  defends,  but  exemplifies  ite  most  daring 
liberties,  and  spreads  his  strong  wing  over  its 
glaring defecto.  Although  possessed  of  undoubted 
originality,  he  long  contented  himself  with  being  a 
gigantic  echo-cliff  to  the  varied  notes  of  the  Grer- 
man lyre,  rendering  back  its  harsh  discords,  as 
well  as  its  soft  and  soul-like  rounds.  And 
here  lies  at  once  the  source  of  his  defects  and  his 
merito. 

One  who  is  unacquainted  with  German  authors, 
reads  Carlyle  with  the  utmost  amazement :  he  is 
so  utterly  different  from  every  cither  writer ;  his  . 
unmeasured  sentences ;  his  irregular  density  ;  his 
electric  contrasts  ;  his  stertling  asseverations  ;  hts 
endless  repetitions ;  the  levity  in  which  his  most 
solemn  and  serious  statements  seem  to  swim  ;  the 
air  of  mild, 'yet  decisive  scorn,  with  which  he- 
tosses  about  hia  thoughte  and  characters,  and  the 
incidente  of  his  story ;  the  unearthly  lustre  at 
which  he  shows  his  shifting  panoramas ;  his 
peculiar,  and  patched  up  dialect;  the  singular 
terms  and  terminations  which  he  uses,  in  unscru- 
pulous abuno.:z?e ;  the  far  and  foreign  strain  ot 
his  iJlusioos  and  aasociations ;  the  xeoondite  pro- 
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fandity  of  his  learning  ;  and  those  bursts  of  elo- 
quent jnysticisms  which  alternate  with  yet  wilder 
bursts  of  uncontrollable  mirth,  and  fuliginous  irony 
— ^produce  an  *  al togetherness'*  of  expression  ex- 
ceedingly^ startling.  But,  to  one  acquainted  with 
a  German,  the  mystery  is  explained.  Some,  at 
least,  of  the  peculiarities  we  have  mentioned,  are 
seen  to  be  those  of  a  whole  literature,  not  of  a 
solitary  litterateur ;  and  he  who  laughs  at  Carlyle 
must  be  prephred  to  extend  his  derision  to  the  sum 
and  substance  of  German  genius.  Still  we  doubt, 
along  with  Johnson,  Foster,  and  critics  of  equal 
name,  if  any  human  understanding  has  a  right  to 
form,  whether  by  affectation,  or  imitation,  or 
translation,  a  dialect  entirely  and  ostentatiously 
singular.  A  peculiar  diction,  it  is  true,  has  been 
considered  by  some  one  of  the  immunities  of  intel- 
lectual sovereignty;  but  he  who  adopts  a  uni- 
formly uncommon  mode  of  enunciating  his  ideas, 
and,  still  more,  he  who  transplants  his  style  from 
a  foreign  country,  does  it  at  his  peril,  subjects 
himself  to  ugly  and  unjust  charges,  injures  his 
popularity  and  influence,  and  must  balance  the 
admiration  of  the  initiated  few^  with  the  neglect  or 
disgust  of  the  ignorant  or  malignant  many. 

But  the  defects  to  which  we  have  referred,  being 
chiefly  of  style  and  manner,  rarely  of  substance, 
and  never  of  spirit,  form  but  a  feeble  counterpoise 
to  his  merits;  his  '*  pictorial  omnipotence;"  his 
insight  into  the  motives  and  minds  of  men  ;  his 
depicting  character,  oflen  by  one  lightning  word  ; 
his  sardonic  and  savage  humor ;  his  intense  hatred 
of  the  false,  and  love  of;  the  true  ;  his  bursts  of 
indignant  declamation  and  spiritual  pathos;  his 
^sympathies  with  all  power  which  is  genuine ;  all 
genius  which  is  unaffected,  and  all  virtue  which  is 
unerciful ;  his  philosophy,  at  once  mystic  and 
thomely— obscure,  indeed,  in  its  premises,  but 
most  practical  in  its  results;  and,  above  all,  that 
«lmo«t  religious  earnestness  which  casts  over  all 
his  writings  the  shadow  of  deep  seriousness.  We 
know  not  what  Carlyle's  creed  may  he,  but  we 
honor  his  reverence  for  the  religious  principles  of 
man.  No  one  has  a  deeper  sense  of  the  Infinite 
and  Eternal ;  no^one  has  knelt  with  more  solemn 
awe,  under  the  soul-quelling  shadow  of  the  uni- 
verse,  or  looked  up  with  a  more  adoring  eye  to  the 
**  silent  immensity  and  palace  of  the  Eternal,  of 
which  our  sun  is  but  a  porch  lamp."  No  one  has 
expressed  a  higher  reverence  for  the  "  Worship 
of  Sorrow ;"  and  it  was  **  worth  a  thousand  homi- 
lies" to  hear  him,  as  we  were  privileged  to  do, 
talking  for  four  miles  of  moonlit  road,  with  his 
earnest,  sagacious  voice,  of  religion,  baring,  ever 
and  anon,  his  head,  as  if  in  worship,  in  the  warm, 
slumberous  August  air.  His  intimacy  with  such 
men  as  Irving,  Thomas  Erskine,  and  Scott  of 
Woolwich,  is  itself  a  voucher  for  his  sincerity. 
And  who  that  has  read  his  spiritual  autobiography 
in  ^^  Sartor,"  whether  he  adopt  or  understand  his 
conclusions  or  not,  can  resist  admiration  for  the 
intense  fervor^  and  the  awful  struggle  discovered 
in  that  immortal  search  ? 

A  singular  change,  indeed,  has,  within  these 
-few  years,  taken  place  in  the  religious  sentiments 
of  literary  men.  Five-and-twenty,  or«ven  fifteen 
years  ago,  what  was  the  spectacle?  Literature 
and  faith  at  variance  :  the  leading  review  of  the 
V  country  steeped  so  strongly  in  cold  materialistic 
skepticism,  that  pious  men  took  it  up  with  hesi- 
tation, and  laid  it  down  with  disgust ;  the  great 
body  tff  litterateurs  either  the  fierce  an*'  open  ene- 
mies, or  the  secret  and  insidious  assailanta  of 
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revealed  truth ;  and,  on  the  other  hud,  Ae 
religious  public  loathing  that  literatore  of  vhieh 
Byron  and  the  Edinburgh  reviewers  were  at  the 
head,  anathematizing  its  idols,  and  etrefnny  ex- 
cluding its  style,  and  spirit,  and  sentiiiieDt,  from 
the  most  distant  contact  with  their  own  pTodoctioM 
and  periodicals.  'T  was  a  divorce,  or  rather  exar- 
cization ;  the  spirit  of  religion  having  been  cul 
out  of  literatnro,  the  religious  revenged  themadvcs 
by  casting  the  spirit  of  literature  cot  of  rrii^ien. 
The  consequence  was,  as  miebt  have  been  fore- 
seen, the  production  of  a  brilliant  bat  uobaptZMd 
science,  a  splendid  but  Satanic  poetry,  a  wivtj  bat 
wicked  criticism  on  the  one  side,  and  of  a  fe^ie, 
fanatical  illiberal,  intolerant,  religions  liientine  «■ 
the  other.  Thus,  both  parties  sofiered  fipooa  their 
separation;  but  religion  most.  Such  n«f  the 
case  :  it  is  very  different  now.  Advances  towards 
a  reconciliation  have  been  made.  Men  of  letten, 
in  general,  have  dropt  their  animosities  to  leligioii, 
and,  if  they  have  not  all  yet  given  in  their  Mhe- 
rence  to  any  particular  form  of  Christianity,  they 
are  seeking  truth,  and  have  turned  their  fsees  is 
the  proper  direction.  The  reviewers  now,  with- 
out exception,  speak  of  religion  with  afiection  aad 
respect.  That  sneering,  cold  blooded,  Gibbooic 
style,  once  the  rage,  has  withered  out  of  literaline. 
Meanwhile,  we  admit,  that  the  religioos  oomran* 
nrty  is  not  reciprocating  good  understandio^  so 
fully  as  we  would  wish.  There  is  still  too  moch 
of  jealousy  and  fear  in  the  aspect  with  wbidi  they 
regard  the  literature  and  science  of  the  day.  Why 
should  it  be  so  ?  Why  should  two  powers,  so 
similar,  not  interchange  amicable  offices?  Why 
should  two  chords,  placed  so  near  in  the  J£oliaa 
harp  of  creation,  not  sound  in  harmony  t  Why 
should  two  sunbeams,  both  derived  from  the 
same  bright  eternal  source,  not  mingle  their  xadi- 
ance? 

But  to  return  to  Carlyle:  the  first  light  ia 
which  he  appeared  before  the  public,  was  as  a 
translator.  He  is  more  faithful  in  his  Yeraaoos 
than  Coleridge ;  but  inferior  in  the  leaouiees  of 
style,  and  in  that  irrepressible  originality  vBich 
was  ever  sparkling  out  from  the  poet,  commom- 
cating  new  charms  to  the  beautiful,  new  terrois  is 
the  dreadful,  and  adding  graces  which  his  anther 
never  gave.  If  Coleridge  must  be  confessed  to 
have  plagiarized  from  the  Grerman,  it  onght  not  ts 
be  forgotten  that  he  returned  what  he  stole  with 
interest,  and  has,  in  translating,  improved,  beaou- 
fied,  and  filled  up  the  ideal  of  Schiller. 

Besides  '*  Wilhelm  Meister,"  (a  work  whieh, 
by  the  way,  contains,  according  to  Carlyle  ssd 
Edward  Irving,  the  best  character  of  Chnst  ev«T 
written,)  he  has  published  specimens  of  the  Ger> 
man  novels,  accompanied  by  critical  notices,  which, 
though  inferior  to  bis  after  works  in  power  tad 
peculiarity,  are  quite  equal,  wef  think,  to  anythiai 
he  has  written,  in  subtlety  of  discriminattoii,  aad 
superior  in  simplicity  and  idiomatic  beauty  of  Us- 
guage.  Carlyle*s  style  was  then  not  so  deeply 
tinged  with  its  idiosyncratic  qualities,  and  io  the 
mare  magnum  of  Teutonic  literature  he  had  eah 
as  yet  dipped  his  shoe.  He  was  then  obliged  to 
conform  more  to  the  tastes  and  understaadiags  of 
his  readers.  Ever  since,  although  his  AiWfciag 
has  been  getting  more  independent  and  piofMBtf* 
and  his  eloquence  tnore  earnest  and  OTerpowering, 
his  diction  has  certainly  not  improved. 

His  *'  Miscellanies,"  recently  collected^  ap> 
peared  principally  in  the  Edinburgh,  Foreiga,  aid 
Foreign  Quarterly  Reviews.     Though  nil  af 
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iaalts,  and  all  a-blaze  with  the  splendid  sins  of 
their  author's  diction,  they  are  nevertheless  mas- 
terpieces of  wit  and  wisdom,  of  strength  and 
brilliance  ;  the  crushed  essence  of  thought  is  in 
them,  and  the  sparkling  foam  of  fancy  ;  and  in 
their  truthfulness,  enthusiasm,  and  barbaric  vigor, 
they  leave  on  us  the  impression  of  something  tast, 
abysmal,  obscure,  and  formidable.  Indeed,  were 
a  mountain  to  speak,  or,  to  use  his  own  bold  lan- 
guage, "  were  the  rocks  of  the  sea  to  burst  silence, 
and  to  tell  what  they  bad  been  thinking  on  from 
eternity,"  we  imagine  they  would  speak  in  some 
such  rugged  and  prodigious  style.  Amid  his 
many  papers  in  The  Edinburgh,  we  prefer  his  on 
**  Jean  Paul,"  dear,  dreaming,  delirious  Jean  Paul, 
■who  used  to  write  in  the  same  poor  apartment 
where  his  mother  and  sisters  cooked,  and  his 
pigeons  cooed,  and  they  all  huddled  ;  who  was 
seldom  seen  on  the  street  without  a  flower  on  his 
breast ;  who,  when  oAre  he  visited  Schiller, 
dressed  fantastically  in  ^een,  complained,  poor 
fellow,  that  he  frowned  him  off  from  his  brow,  as 
from  a  precipice ;  who  taught  wisdom  after  the 
maddest  fashion  yet  known  among  men — now 
recreating  under  the  "  cranium  of  a  giantess,"  and 
now  selecting  from  the  **  papers  of  the  devil" — 
but  whose  works  are  at  once  the  richest  and  the 
deepest  in  the  German  language,  glittering  above 
like  the  spires  of  Golconda,  and  concealing  below 
treasures  sumless  as  the  mines  of  Peru.  The 
article  excited  at  the. time  (1826)  a  sensation. 
Not  merely  was  it  a  splendid  piece  of  writing,  but 
it  was  the  first  which  fairly  committed  the  review 
in  favor  of  that  German  taste  and  genius  which  it 
had  been  reviling  from  its  commencement ;  the 
first  thunderbolt  to  the  old  regime  of  criticism,  and 
the  first  introduction  to  the  English  public  of  the 
name  and  character  and  writings  of  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  men  which  an  age,  fertile  in 
real  and  pretended  prodigies,  has  hitherto  pro- 
duced. 

Next  to  this  we  love  his  panegyric  on  Bums, 
written  as  be  sojourned  in  the  neiprhborhood  of  that 
district  which  derives  its  glory  and  its  shame  from 
the  memory  of  the  great  poet.  We  recalled  it  to 
memory  ns  in  his  own  compnn".  we  ?azed  with 
deep  emoiion  upon  Burns'  b(i  -  •  'n  Dumfries — 
the  scene  of  the  dread  tragedy  w:  i  -b  was  trans- 
acted there  while  the  still  gold  of  in  nutiimnal  sun- 
set was  gilding  its  humble  roof,  and  touching  the 
window  tlirough  which  had  so  often  rolled  and 

§  lowed  the  ardent  eye  of  the  poet — the  poet  whom 
cotia,  while  **  pale"  with  grief  at  his  errors,  is 
proud  to  ecstasy  as  she  repairs  to  his  honored 
grave — whose  tongue  was  only  a  produced  heart, 
and  whose  heart  loved  all  that  he  saw,  from  the 
sun  to  the  sickle  which  he  grasped  in  his  hot 
hand  ;  from  the  star  of  his  Mary  to  the  mousie 
running  from  his  ploughshare— whose  soul,  by  the 
aide  of  a  sounding  wood,  **  rose  to  Him  that  walk- 
eth  on  the  wings  of  the  wind" — ^who,  "  walking 
in  glory  and  joy  behind  his  plough  upon  the  moun- 
tain side,"  generally  drew  that  joy  from  nature, 
and  that  glory  from  song — whose  dust,  in  its  tomb, 
turns  and  shivers  at  the  name  *'  drunkard,"  which 
mean,  or  malignant,  or  prejudiced,  or  misinformed 
men  have  vainly  sought  to  inscribe  upon  it — over 
whose  follies  and  sins,  all  of  them  occasional,  and 
none  habitual  or  inveterate,  let  a  mantle  be  drawn, 
warm  as  his  own  heart,  bright  as  his  own  genius, 
and  ample  as  his  own  understanding!  Carlyle, 
like  Wilson,  always  rises  above  himself  when  he 
speaks  of  Bums.    And  the  seoret  is,  that  both  see 


and  love  the  man,  as  well  as  admire  the  poet.  Al- 
together, indeed.  Burns  has  been  fortunate  in  his 
critics,  although  Jeffrey  did  try  to  trip  up  his 
heels,  and  Wordsworth  made  but  a  clumsy  attempt 
to  break  his  fall,  forgetting  that,  such  an  attempt 
was  needless,  for,  falling  at  the  plough,  where 
could  he  light  but  on  the  fresh,  soft,  strong  earth, 
and  how  could  he  rise  but  in  the  attitude  of  en  A  n- 

tKUSt 

His  paper  on  the  '*  Signs  of  the  Times,"  con- 
tains an  exDOsition  of  the' difference  between  a  me- 
chanical ana  a  dynamical  age — ingenious,  but  hardly 
just.  We  wonder  that  a  man  of  Carlyle's  calibre  can 
chime  in  with  the  cant  against  mechanism,  raised 
by  "mechanical  ssJt-butter  rogues."  Men,  it  is 
true,  now-a-days,  use  more  machines  than  they  did, 
but  are  they  therefore  mere  machines  themselves  1 
Was  James  Watt  s(n  automaton  ?  Has  the  press 
become  less  an  object  of  wonder  or  fear  since  it 
was  worked  by  steam?  Imagination,  even,  and 
mechanism  are  good  friends.  How  sublime  the 
stoppage  of  a  mail  as  the  index  of  rebellion  ?  Lu- 
ther^s  Bible  was  printed  by  a  machine.  The 
organ,  as  it  heaves  up  earth's  only  fit  reply  to  the 
thunder,  is  bat  a  machine.  A  mechanical  age! 
What  do*  its  steam  carriages  convey  t  Is  it  not 
newspapers,  magazines,  reviews,  poems!  Are 
they  not  in  this  way  the  oondnctore  of  the  fire  of 
intellect  and  passion?  Is  not  mechanism  the 
short-hand  of  poetry  ?  Thomas  Carlyle  fears  that 
the  brood  hen  will  yet  be  superseded !  We  deem 
this  fear  snperfluous,  and  for  oor  parts,  never  ex- 
pect to. sup  on  steam  chiekens,  or  breakfast  on 
steam-laid  eggs. 

His  last  paper  in  7^  Edinburgh  (save  one  on 
Ebenezer  Elliott)  was  entitled  "  Characteristics," 
and  of  its  author  at  least  was  eminently  charactei^ 
istic.  It  might,  in  fact,  be  proposed  as  a  Pmu 
Asin&rum  to  all  those  who  presume  to  approach 
the  stud^  of  this  remarkable  man.  It  adds  all  the 
peculiarities  of  his  history  to  all  the  peculiarities 
of  his  style,  and  the  result  is  a  bit  of  pure  nnmixed 
Carlylism,  which  many  of  his  admirers  dote  on  as 
a  fragment  of  heaven-bori)  philosophy,  and  his  de- 
tractors defame  as  a  slice  of  chaos,  but  which  we 
value  principally  as  a  revelation  of  the  man. — 
Whatever  were  its  merits,  it  proved  too  strong  and 
mystic  food  for  the  ordinary  readers  of  The  ikUrt" 
burgh^  and  led,  we  have  heard,  to  his  withdrawal 
from  its  arena. 

At  an  earlier  date  than  this  appeared  his  "  Life 
of  Schiller,"  a  stately,  rotund,  and  eloquent  com- 
position, of  which  its  author  is  said  now  to  be  a 
little  ashamed.  We  can  see  no  more  reason  for 
this  than  for  the  preference  which  he  since  habit- 
ually gives  to  Goethe  above  the  author  of  **  The 
Robbers." 

We  retain,  too,  a  lively  memory  of  a  paper  on 
Diderot,  embodying  a  severe  and  masterly  dissection 
of  that  brilliant  charlatan— of  another,  containing  a 
con  amore  account  of  Mirabeau — of  various  articles 
on  Groethe — and  of  a  paper  on  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
where  we  find  his  familiar  features  shown  us  in  a 
new  and  strange  light,  as  if  in  ttie  gleam  of  an 
apothecary's  evening  window. 

To  fVaser*s  Magazine  he  has  contributed  much — 
among  otHer  things,  a  review  of  Crocker's  **  Bos- 
well,"  the  *<  Diamond  Necklace,"  &c.  In  the 
print  of  the  **  Fraserians,"  his  face  was  not  forgot- 
ten, though,  amid  the  boisterous  revelry,  and  wag- 
gish worldly  conntenances  around,  it  seemed  wo- 
fully  out  of  place.  We  asked  ourselves  as  we 
gazed,  what  basiness  has  that  still,  earnest,  spirit- 
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ual  fkce  tberel  And  put  the  aame  qaerjr  still 
mora  stroogly  about  two  othen  included  in  the 
MUDO  8cene--4^oleridge,  with  his  great  gray  miaty 
•yes,  like  ao  embodied  abatraotion ;  and  Edward 
Irring  with  hia  black  locka  tangled  in  gorgonie 
confaaion,  and  in  hia  eye  the  glare  of  inaanity  con- 
tending with  the  fire  of  coming  death ! 

In  Fraaer,  alao,  (much  to  the  annoyance  of  a 
sapient  nobleman,  who  aaked  the  publisher  when 
that  *'  stupid  series  of  articles  by  the  tailor  were  to 
be  doner*)  appeared  the  fltat  draught  of  "  Sartor 
Resartus.'*  We  have  only  of  late  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  singular  prodoction,  but  few 
books  hsTS  ever  moved  us  more.  It  turned  up  our 
whole  soul  like  a  tempest. — It  reminded  as  of  no- 
thing so  much  as  of  Bunyani  Autobiography. 
With  a  like  dreadfol  earnestness  does  Carlyle  de- 
scribe his  pilgrimage  from  the  *'  Everlasting  No** 
of  darkness  and  defiance — his  City  of  Destruction 
—on  to  that  final  Beulah  beUef,  that  <<  Blessedness 
is  better  than  happiness,"  on  which,  as  on  a  pil- 
low, he  seems  disposed  to  rest  his  head  againat 
eternity.  In  writing  it,  he  haa  written,  not  hia 
own  lifis  alone,  but  the  spiritual  history  of  many 
thinking  and  ainoere  men  of  the  time.  Whoever 
has  struggled  with  doubt  and  difficulties  admost  to 
strangling — ^whoever  has  tossed  for  nights  apon 
his  pillow,  and  in  helpless  wretchedness  cried  out 
with  shridm  of  agony  to  the  Ood  of  heaven — who- 
ever has  covered  with  his  cloak  a  Grehenna  of  Ut- 
ter diaappointment  and  misery,  and  walked  out, 
nevertheless,  firm,  and  calm,  and  ailent,  among 
his  fel]ow<>>men — whoever  has  mourned  for  '*all 
the  oppreasions  which  are  done  nnder  the  sun," 
and  been  '*  mad  for  the  sight  of  his  eyes  that  he 
did  se^" — ^whoever  has  bowed  down  at  niffht  upon 
his  pillow,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  the  most 
wretched  and  Crod-forsaken  of  mortal  men — ^who- 
ever haa  felt  all  the  "  wanderer  in  his  soul,"  and 
a  sense  of  the  deepest  solitude,  even  when  min- 
gling in  the  business  of  the  crowded  thoroughfares 
of  his  kind — whoever  at  one  time  has  leaned  over 
the  precipice  of  Monnt  Danger,  and  at  another  ad- 
ventured a  step  or  two  on  that  dreary  path  of  de- 
struction, *'  which  led  to  a  wide  field  full  of  dark 
mountains,  where  he  stumbled  and  fell,  and  rose 
no  more ;"  and  at  a  third,  walked  a  gloom  amid 
the  fflooms  of  the  valley  and  the  ahadow  of  death 
—whoever  has  at  least  attained,  not  peace,  not 
happiness,  not  assurance,  but  child-like  submis- 
sion, child-like  faith,  and  meek-eyed  "blessed- 
ness"— let  him  approach,  and  study,  and  press  to 
his  breast,  and  carry  to  hia  bed,  and  bedew  with 
his  tears,  Sartor  Resartus,  and  bless  the  while  its 
brave  and  true*hearted  author.  But  whoever  has 
not  had  a  portion  of  thia  experience,  let  him  pass 
on — the  book  has  nothing  to  say  to  him,  and  he 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  book.  It  is  above  him 
like  a.star-*it  is  apart  from  him  like  a  spirit.  Let 
him  laugh  at  it  if  he  will — abuse  it  if  he  wiU— call 
it  German  trash,  transcendental  Neologism,  if  he 
will — only  let  him  not  read  it.  Ita  sweet  and  sol- 
emn **  Evangel" — its  deep  pathos — ^its  earnestness 
—its  trenchant  and  terrible  anatomy  of  not  the  least 
singular  or  least  noble  of  human  hearts— its  indi- 
vidual passages  and  pictures,  unsurpassed  in  power 
and  grandeur,  as  that  of  the  Night  Thouffhts  of 
Teufeladrockh,  when  he  sat  in  his  high  attic, 
*<  alone  with  the  atara" — the  description  of  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  North  Cape,  *'  behind  him  all  En- 
rope  and  Asia  fast  asleep,  and  before  him  the  silent 
immensity  and  Palace  of  the  Eternal,  to  which  our 
MH  is  but  a  porch  lamp" — the  disoovery  to  him 


of  the  glories  of  nature,  as  he  felt  for  the  *<fini 
time  that  she  waa  his  mother  and  divine"— hb 
wanderings  in  vain  e(K>rt  to  "  escape  from  his  owa 
shadow" — the  picture  of  the  power  and  nyateiy 
of  symbols — with  all  thia,  what  haa  he,  the  reader 
of  «  Martin  Chuttlewit"  and  **  The  New  Moolh- 
ly,"  to  do!  Let  him  go,  however,  and  dioeUs 
over  the  ricetch  of  the  **  worst  of  all  poamblo  Uni- 
veiaities"  Edinburgh,  as  Carlyle  found  it,  aid  its 
picture  of  the  two  sects^^-of  dandies  and  poor  Ir»h 
slaves.  Theie  he  may  comprehend  and  enjoy,  bat 
the  other ! — 

We  like  his  "Lectures  on  Heroes  and  Heio 
Worship,"  principally  as  a  spedmen  of  his  eoovei^ 
sational  powers.  They  are  joat  hia  recorded  ulk 
— ^the  eloquent  droppings  of  his  mind.  To  tfiem 
we  could  refer  all  who  have  never  met  him,  and 
who  would  wish  to  form  some  idea  of  lus  conver- 
sation—the richest  and  strongest  essence  we  evei 
took  in  withal.  They  w^re*^  delivered  to  a  verj 
select  audience,  including  six  bishops,  many  cle^ 
gymen,  fashionable  ladies,  and  the  elite  of  the  lit- 
erature of  London.  The  lectorer  appeared  at  fim 
somewhat  timid,  irresolute,  bowed  down,  whether 
before  the  weight  of  the  subject,  or  the  impoaiaf 
aapect  of  the  audience,  but  soon  recovered  bn  selj^ 
poesession ;  gradually,  in  the  fine  old  Paritaaie 
phraae,  became  **  enlarged :"  and  was  enabled,  ia 
firm,  manly,  flowing,  almost  warbling  aeeenu,  to 
utter  the  truth  and  the  feeling  whiph  were  in  him. 
The  Lectures  themselves  contain  many  '*  atrangs 
mattera."  How  he  heals  the  old  mythologies, 
and  ezpiscates  the  meaning  which  lay  within  their 
cloudy  wrappagea !  How  he  paiota  **  Canopes 
shining  down  upon  the  wild  Ishmaelitiab  man, 
with  ita  blue  spiritual  brightness,  like  an  eye  fmai 
the  depth  of  immensity !"  What  desperate  hauls 
he  doea  for  that  **  deep-hearted  son  of  the  wilder- 
ness, with  the  black,  beaming  eye,"  Mahomet,  till 
you  say  with  Charles  Lamb,  who,  after  liateaio; 
to  a  long  harangue  in  defence  of  him  of  Mecca,  1^ 
an  enthusiaatic  youth,  asked  as  they  were  taking 
their  hats  to  leave  the  house,  *'  Where  have  yoe 
put  your  turban  ?"  And  how  thordoghly  does  he 
sympathize  with  the  severe  and  satnrnine  giaccs 
of  Dante — with  Shakspeare's  kind-hearted  laogb- 
ter-^with  Johnson  *s  rngged  honesty — ^wiih  Ross- 
seao'a  fantastic  earnestness — with  Napoleoa*s 
apocalyptic  revelation  of  the  power  and  mystery 
of  force-— and  above  all,  with  Crom weirs  iroo- 
handed  and  rebust  unity  of  purpose.  The  great 
moral  fault  of  the  book  is,  that  he  idolia^a  energy 
and  earneatness  in  themselves,  and  apart  from  the 
motivea  in  which  they  move,  and  the  enda  to  which 
they  point. 

"  Chaniam,"  and  "  Paat  and  Present,"  are  val- 
uable as  revealing  many  of  the  darker  aymptoos 
of  our  political  and  social  diseaae.  The  remedy  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  within  them.  It  is  chaiae- 
teriatic  of  Cariyle.  that  he  not  unfreqoently  tantsl- 
izea  his  reader  by  glimpses,  rather  than  aatislies 
him  by  distinct  mnsses  of  thought.  Does  a  diffi- 
culty occur?  He  shows  every  ordinary  mode  of 
aolution  to  be  false,  hut  does  not  supply  the  tree. 
Is  a  character  to  be  described  ?  He  often,  af^ 
darting  scorn  upon  all  common  conceptions  of  it, 
leaves  it  to  shift  for  itself,  or  only  indicatea  his 
opinion.  Why  is  this?  Is  he  like  Hone  Tooke, 
who  used  to  start  puazling  queationa  at  the  Sia- 
day  meetings  of  his  friends,  and  defened  their 
aolution,  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  kern- 
ing them  in  suspense  till  a  wedi  had  revohesf 
Or  is  it,  that  he  is  ody  endowed  with  n  r—^ 
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of  destruction,  and  is  rather  a  tornado  to  oveftum, 
than  an  architect  to  build  ?  One  message,  at  any 
rate,  has  been  given  him  above  all  other  men  to 
deliver — that  of  human  ignorance.  He  is  the 
prophet  at  once  of  the  power  and  the  weakness, 
the  greatness  and  the  littleness  of  man.  Fixing 
his  foot  firmly  on  the  extreme  lintfit  of  what  man 
kens  and  cans,  he  tells  him  in  one  oracular  voice 
what  he  kens  and  what  he  kens  not,  nor  ever  in 
this  world  shall  ken^-what  he  cans  and  what  he 
cans  not,  nor  ever  on  this  side  of  eternity  can. 
*'  Know  thyself!  thyself  thou  wilt  never  know — 
know  thy  work,  which  were  more  to  the  purpose." 
*'Know  God!  It  will  take  thee,  I  suspect,  to 
eternity  to  learn  even  the  rudiments  of  this  awful 
knowledge,  more  t<}  the  point  to  know  what  God 
bids  thee  do,  and  to  do  it. "  '*  Know  nature !  never ! 
ihou  mayest  babble  about  electricity,  for  instance, 
hut  what  is  iti  whence  comes  it?  whither  goes  it? 
Thou  canst  not  tell,  but  thou  canst  tell  how  to 
elevate  thy  lightning  rod,  and  how  to  make  the 
terrible  thing,  though  all  the  while  it  remain  a 
mystery  to  thee,  to  trickle  along  it  tamely,  as  a 
woman's  tear."  Thus  we  paraphrase  the  avowed 
purpose  of  this  prophet  of  the  **  age  of  Tools."  It 
IS,  as  with  the  precision  and  insight  of  a  visitor 
from  another  world,  to  declare  the  business  of 
man's  life  and  to  settle  the  boundaries  of  man's  un- 
derstanding. 

"The  French  Revolution,  a  history,"  as  his 
largest,  and  in  every  way  his  greatest  work,  we 
hav.e  reserved  for  a  more  lengthened  criticism. 
We  must  premise,  that  our  remarks  concern  it 
merely  as  a  literary  production,  not  as  a  historical 
work.  We  are  not  qualified  to  decide  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  its  matter-of-fact  details.  But  we  flat- 
ter ourselves  that  we  are  not  unable  to  appreciate 
its  merit,  as  the  moralizing  of  a  great  and  peculiar 
mind  on  the  most  singular  series  of  transactions 
that  earth  ever  saw — ^the  most  enormous  "  world* 
whirlpool"  which  ever  boiled,  and  raved ;  and  cast 
its  bloody  spray  far  up  into  the  black  hollow  of 
night!  The  first  thing  that  struck  us  about  it 
was  the  strangeness  of  the  titles  of  its  chapters. 
All  of  them  are  entitled,  not  so  in  the  common 
way,  from  the  principal  event  recorded  therein, 
but  from  some  one  word  or  phrase  in  the  be- 
ginning, middle,  or  end,  which  has  hit  the  writer's 
foney,  and  given  him  an  outlet  for  his  peculiar  sar- 
casm, such  as  "  Asirsa  Redux ;"  *'  Astraea  Redux 
without  cash."  **  Flame  Picture  ;"  **  Danton  no 
weakness:"  **Go  down  to."  If  this  be  afl!ecta- 
tion,  thought  we,  it  is  a  new  and  clever  kind  of  it. 
The  beat  way  of  seeing  the  force  and  fun  of  these 
titles,  is  by  reading  them  bv  themselves  right 
down — no  shrinking — ^from  "  Louis  the  Well-be- 
loved" to  <*  Yendemaire."  We  remember  a  heroic 
youth,  who  stated  his  intention  of  reading  all  Gib- 
bon's notes  apart  from  the  text,  for  the  sake  of  the 
learning  crushed  and  crammed  into  them.  The 
Cask  of  reading  Carlyle's  titles  were  easier,  and  far 
more  amusing.  Our  next  subject  of  wonder  was 
the  style,  which  reads  as  though  the  writer  had 
sat  down  deliberately  to  caricature  his  former 
works.  It  could  only  be  adequately  described  by 
itself.  Fuliginous-flaming,  prose-poetic,  mock- 
earnest,  Germaoio-Scotch,  colloquial-chaotic, satir- 
ic-serious, luminous-obscure — ^all  these  epithets  are 
true,  and  equally  true  of  it,  and  of  it  alone.  We 
read  part  of  it  to  a  person  the  other  day,  who,  at 
every  other  sentence,  cried  out,  "  The  man 's 
mad."  We  read  od»  till  we  shook  him  soul  and 
body  by  its  power.    We  noticed,  too,  concerning 


this  same  strange  style,  that  it  is  a  style  now,  at 
all  events,  necessary  to  the  man's  mind,  and  no 
more  affected  than  Jean  Paul's,  Johnson's,  and 
Milton's,  and  like  theirs  may  be  called  the  *'  bur* 
ley-burley  nonsense  of  a  giant,  not  to  be  used  with 
impunity  by  anj  one  less" — that  it  is  a  style  indeed, 
defying* imitation,  except  in  its  glaring  defects— 
and  that  on  all  great  occasions  it  rises  above  its 
faults,  throws  them  off  as  men  do  garments  in  a 
mortal  struggle,  and  reAshes  a  certain  purity,  and 
displays  a  naked  nerve,  and  produces  a  rugged 
music.  We  observed,  too,  that  it  is  a  style  in 
intense  keeping  with  the  subject.  Beep  calleth 
unto  deep.  Demogorgon  paints  chaos.  A  turbid 
theme  requires  a  turbid  stjle.  To  write  the 
^tory  of  the  French  Revolution  demanded  a  pen 
of  a  cloudy  and  colossal  character,  which  should 
despise  petty  beauties,  and  lay  iron  grasp  on  the 
more  prominent  points.  How  would  the  whirling 
movements,  the  giddy  and  dream-like  mutations, 
the  gigantic  virtues,  and  the  black  atrocities  of  in- 
toxicated France,  bear  to  be  represented  in  neat 
and  classical  language,  in  measured  and  balanced 
periods,  in  the  style  of  a  state  paper,  or  in  the  frip- 
peries <if  brilliant  antithesis  ?  Who  would  like  to  see 
the  dying  gladiator,  or  the  Laocoon,  dothedin  the 
mode  of  the  day  ?  No  !  show  us  them  naked,  or 
if  ornaments  be  added,  let  them  be  severe  and 
stony,  in  keeping  with  the  terrible  original.  So 
Carlyle's  style,  from  its  very  faults,  its  mistiness, 
its  repetitions,  its  savage  boldness,  its  wild  humor 
blent  with  yet  wilder  pathos,  its  encircling  air  of 
ridicule,  its  startling  abruptness,  itself  a  revolution, 
is  fitted  better  than  the  simple  style  of  Scott,  or  the 
brilliant  invective  of  Burke,  or  the  unhealtliy  heat 
and  labored  splendor  of  Hazlitt,  to  mirror  in  its  un- 
equal but  broad  surface,  the  scenery  and  circum- 
stances of  the  wonderous  era.  Its  great  sin  as  a 
narrative  is,  that  it  presumes  too  much  on  the  read- 
er's previous  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  ihe 
period,  and  deals  more  in  glancing  allusion  than 
in  direct  statement. 

We  noticed,  too,  and  felt  its  enthralling  interest. 
Once  you  are  accustomed  to  the  manner  and  style, 
you  will  find  no  historian  who  casts  stronger  liga- 
ments of  interest  around  you.  We  have  heard  an 
instance  of  this.  Sir  William  Hamilton  got  lioid 
of  the  book  about  three  in  the  afternoon.  He  be- 
gan to  read,  and  could  not  lay  it  aside  till  four  in 
the  morning — thirteen  hours  at  a  sirett^h.  We 
know  nothing  like  this  since  the  story  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  reading  the  *'  Life  of  SavMqe"  in 
a  country  inn,  standing  till  his  arm  was  stiflT,  cold, 
and  glued  to  the  mantel-piece.  Like  the  suctinn . 
of  a  whirlwind,  the  book  draws  you  in,  whether 
you  will  or  no.  Its  very  faults,  like  scars  on  the 
face  of  a  warrior,  contribute  to  rivet  your  attention. 
And  even  to  those  familiar  with  the  events  of  the 
period,  everything  seem  new  in  the  glare  of  Car- 
lyle's savage  genius.  We  noticed,  too,  its  epio 
character.  It  has  been  well  called  the  epic  poem, 
rather  than  the  History  of  the  Revolution.  The 
author,  ere  writing  it,  seems  to  have  read  over,  not 
Thucydides,  but  Homer,  and  truly  the  old  Homeric 
fire  burns  in  its  every  chapter.  Sometimes  it  is 
mock-heroic  rather  than  epio,  and  reminds  us  more 
of  Fieldin?*s  introductory  chapters,  or  the  better 
parts  of  Ossian,  than  of  Melesigenes.  But  its 
spirit  is  epic,  its  figures  are  epic,  its  epithets  are 
epic,  and  above  all,  its  repetitions  are  quite  in 
Homer's  way.  The  description  of  Liinis'  fight 
is  a  fine  episode,  kindlinp  in  parts  into  highest 
poetry,  as  when  he  says,  ^'  0  Louis,  this  all  around 
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thee  IB  the  great  slumbering  earth,  and  over  head 
the  great  watchful  Heaven.  But  right  ahead,  the 
ffreat'^orth-east  sends  up  evermore  his  gray  brin- 
dled dawn ;  from  dewy  Jbranch,  birds  here  and 
there,  with  short  deep  warble,  salute  the  coming 
sun.  Stars  fade  oat,  and  galaxies,  street  lamps  in 
the  city  of  God.  The  universe,  0  my  brother,  is 
flinging  wide  its  portals  for  the  levee  of  the  great 
high  king."  And  though  the  age  of  epics  be 
gone,  yet  if  histories  like  those  of  Carlyle  take 
their  place,  we  have  no  reason  to  mourn  their 
departure.  Like  Chapman,  *^  he  speaks  out  loud 
and  bold.''  He  tramples  upon  petty  beauties, 
and  the  fear  of  petty  blemishes,  and  the  shame  of 
leaving  a  sentence  unpolished,  and  the  pride  of 
rounding  off  a  period,  and  all  the  miserable  milli- 
naries  of  an  artificial  style.  His  strength,  as  that  of 
every  genuine  epic  poet  should,  does  not  lie  in  the 
elegance  and  polish  of  particular  parts,  so  much  as 
in  the  grand  general  result  and  merit  of  the  whole. 
One  baS  or  middling  line  is  unpardonable  in  a  son- 
net or  epigram,  but  a  hundred  such  cannot  hurt  the 
efiect  of  a  lengthened  poem.  So  Carlyle,  leaving 
minuteness  of  finish  to  the  lilliputians  of  literature 
— to  the  authors  of  single  sermons,  short  articles, 
&c.^-content8  himself  with  throwing  forth  from 
his  *'  fire-bosom"  a  gigantic  tmU  ensemble.  Un- 
doubtedly, were  he  to  combine  delicacy  with  ener- 
gy of  execution.  Titanic  power  with  Pygmsean 
polish,  he  were  a  far  more  perfect  and  popular 
writer.  But  how  few  have  exhibited  an  instance 
of  such  a  combination !  Not  Shakspeare,  not  .^Es- 
chylus,  hardly  Milton — ^perhaps,  if  we  except 
Dante  and  Goethe,  not  one.  Few  great  writers 
are  fine  writers,  (understanding  this  in  the  sense 
of  finished,)  and  few  fine  writers  are  great.  They 
who  have  much  to  say  care  less  for  the  mode  of 
saying  it,  and  though  the  most  perfect  specimens  of 
writing,  aAer  all,  occur  in  their  pages,  they  occur 
through  a  sort  of  chance — they  are  there  because 
their  writers  could  not  help  it,  not  because  they 
wished  to  be  especially  fine.  Jeremy  Taylor  was 
pot  a  fine  writer,  nor  Burke,  nor  is  Wilson  ;  yet, 
who  would  prefer  to  them,  with  all  their  manner- 
ism and  carelessness,  the  writings  of  Blair  or  Ali- 
son, though  they  be,  in  point  of  style,  almost 
faultless  monsters  1  We,  for  our  part,  prefer  soul 
to  style,  and  like  rough  diamonds  far  better  than 
polished  pebbles.  We  noticed  again,  its  tone  of 
strange  charity.  This  principle,  even  while  pass- 
ing through  the  bloody  chaos  and  monster  gallery 
of  the  worst  period  of  the  Revolution,  never  for- 
sakes him.  Is  the  brand  mark  of  universal  repro- 
bation on  any  brow?  That  brow,  be  sure,  he 
stoops  down  and  kisses  with  a  pitying  and  pardon- 
ing affection.  For  Danton  he  has  an  enthusiastic 
admiration  ;  for  Robespierre  a  slight  but  marked 
penchant ;  and  even  for  Marat,  a  lurking  tender- 
ness. The  world  generally  has  set  these  men 
down  for  monsters,  or,  in  the  mildest  point  of  view, 
madmen,  and  classed  them  in  that  corner  of  tho 
moral  museum  railed  in  for  Itisus  natura.  But  here 
comes  Thomas  Carlyle  to  this  abhorred  and 
shunned  corner,  snuffing  the  tainted  air,  wondering 
at  the  singular  formations,  nay,  reclaiming  them  to 
the  catalogue  of  men.  "  Robespierre's  poor  land- 
lord, the  cabinet-maker  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor^, 
loved  him ;  his  brother  died  for  him.  May  God 
be  merciful  to  him  and  to  us!"  Now,  for  our 
part,  we  like  this  spirit,  were  it  for  nothing  but  its 
rarity  ;  and,  like  Carlyle,  we  are  no  believers  in 
monstrous  births.  We  believe  that  millions  of 
respectable  and  selfish  men  of  the  world  have  in 
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them  the  elements  of  Marata,  Robespierres,  and 
Neros.  We  hear  every  day  instances  of  petty 
tyranny,  and  minute  and  malignant  cruelty,  which, 
to  our  mind,  let  down  a  fiercer  and  farther  light 
into  the  blackness  of  our  depraved  nature  than  a 
myriad  of  massacres  done,  not  in  cold,  but  in  boil- 
ing blood,  amid  the  heavings  of  a  moral  earth- 
quake, and  under  the  canopy  of  revolutionary 
night.  The  longer  we  live,  the  less  we  need  ex- 
treme cases,  to  convince  us  that  the  heart  is  des- 
perately wicked,  and  that  he  who  has  sounded  the 
grave,  the  ocean,  the  darkest  mountain  tarn,  cannot 
fathom  the  bottomless  blackness  of  his  own  heart. 
We  do  not  then  join  with  Carlyle's  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewer, in  his  grave  rebuke  of  bis  charity ;  yet, 
perhaps,  it  is  carried  too  far  sometimes.  Ferhaps 
it  is  expressed  in  a  tone  of  too  much  levity,  and 
the  sang  froid  he  assumes  is  rather  Satanic ;  per- 
haps for  a  mere  man  too  lofty  a  point  of  view  is 
assumed ;  perhaps  a  hatred  of  cant»  profound  as 
the  profound  thing  itself,  (cant  is  abysmal,)  has  se- 
duced him  into  a  minor  cantilena  of  his  own.  We 
have  amused  ourselves  in  imagining  how  he  would 
treat  some  of  Uie  Roman  emperors  ;  and  have  fan- 
cied him  swallowing  Nero,  after  a  considerable 
gulp ;  saying  civil  things  of  Heliogabalos ;  and 
find  a  revelation  on  the  tip  of  Domitian^s  bodkin, 
wherewith  he  amused  his  ennui  in  transfixing 
fiies  !  Seriously,  however,  we  like  this  spirit,  h 
reminds  us.  iifit  unpleasantly,  of  Charles  Lamb, 
who,  we  are  hild,  never  thoroughly  loved  a  man 
till  he  had  W.vw  thrown  at  his  door,  singed  and 
blackened  by  the  fire  of  general  contempt  and  ex- 
ecration. Titis  spirit,  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
contrasts  well  with  that  of  Dr.  Croly.  In  talking 
of  the  actors  in  the  French  revolution,  he  often 
uses  language  unworthy  of  a  Christian  minister. 
He  speaks  of  them  uniformly  in  a  tone  of  the  most 
savage  and  truculent  fury.  This,  in  a  contempo- 
rary like  Burke,  was  excusable ;  but  now  that  the 
men  are  dead,  and  have  received  their  verdict  from 
the  lips  of  Eternal  Justice,  why  do  more  than  add 
a  solemn  ''  Amen"  to  the  sentence,  whatever  it 
be,  which  has  fixed  their  destiny  1  It  may  be  too 
much  in  Carlyle  to  breathe  a  sigh  over  a  dead  ruf- 
fian, who  died  amid  the  roar  of  liberated  France, 
and  the  curses  of  mothers  and  children  ;  but  of 
two  extremes  it  is  decidedly  the  best. 

We  noticed,  too,  that  his  prime  favorites,  next 
to  Charlotte  Corday  and  Madame  Roland,  whom 
everybody  admires  are  Mirabeau  and  Danton.  His 
style  rises  whenever  he  speaks  of  these  gigantic 
men.  Nor  do  we  wonder,  for  surely  they  tower 
titanically  above  all  the  actors  in  that  scene  of 
**  cinders  and  blood."  Stnmg  and  loud  must  be 
the  steps  which,  like  theirs,  become  audible  amid 
an  earthquake.  Others  appear  passive  in  the 
scene,  whirled  about  like  straws  iq  the  vortex. 
But  a  revolution  is  their  element.  They  atone 
can  ride  upon  its  wild  waters;  no  vulgar  demo- 
crats are  they  ;  no  petty,  peddling  retail  revolu- 
tionists ;  they  resemble  rather  the  Pandemonian 
princes,  or  the  dethroned  giants  of  the  Satornian 
reign,  to  whom  Jupiter  was  but  a  beardless  boy 
black  as  Erebus,  ugly  as  sin,  large  lowering,  witii 
tones  of  thunder,  and  looks  of  fire,  seared  con- 
sciences, and  death  defying,  yet  death-expecting 
attitude,  they  stand  up,  filling  the  eye  and  the  im- 
aoination,  and  their  huge  forms  are  never  lost 
sight  offer  a  moment,  during  the  wildest  tunnoil 
and  blackest  tempest  of  the  revolution :  civilians 
both,  armed  only  with  the  bayonets  of  their  eyes, 
and  the  artillery  of  their  eloquence,  and  tberdfore 
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to  08  more  interesting  than  the  little' bustling, 
bloody  Toulon  officer,  the  **  name  of  whom  is  Na- 
Doleon  Bonaparte."  Of  the  two,  Carlyle  prefers 
Mirabeau;  we,  with  deference,  Danton.  Of 
course,  the  former  filled  a  much  larger  space,  and 
played  a  far  more  conspicuous  part  on  the  stage  of 
history ;  but  we  speak  of  native  manhood  and 
capacity  ;  of  what  Danton  was  and  might  hare  be- 
come. Mirabeau,  was  a  count,  and  had  not  a 
litUe  of  the  old  noblesse  strut ;  Danton  was  of 
**  good  fanner  people,"  dug  out  of  the  fresh 
^ound,  "  of  the  earth  earthy."  Mirabeau  was 
intensely  theatrical,  an  actor,  fond  of  splendid 
clap-traps,  and  too  conscious  of  himself;  Danton 
was  an  earnest,  simple  barbarian,  a  modern  Maxi- 
min,  or  Milo,  and  spoke  and  acted  from  the  fulness 
of  an  honest,  though  miserably  mistaken  zeal ;  Mi- 
rabeau was  movable  by  a  kiss  from  female  majes- 
ty ;  Danton  was  a  tower,  with  this  inscription, 
'*  No  weakness :"  once,  indeed,  he  accepted  a  sop 
from  the  government,  and  then  '*  walked  on  his 
own  way."  Mirabeau  was  a  plagiarist,  a  sublime 
thief,  submitted  to  be  examined,  primed,  loaded  by 
others;  Danton 's  burning  sentences  were  all  his 
ciwn  ;  no  friend  could  have  lent  them,  any  more 
than  a  quarry  an  aerolite.  Mirabeau  is  a  splendid 
charlatan  ;  Danton  a  noble  savage.  Both  spoke  in 
short  and  striking  sentences ;  but  while  Mirabeau 's 
were  spirit-stirring  and  electric,  Danton 's  were 
terribly  sublime.  The  one  on  his  death-bed,  point- 
ing to  the  sun,  could  say,  '*  If  he  be  not  God,  he  is 
his  cousin-german ;"  the  other,  **  The  coalesced 
kings  threaten  us;  we  hurl  at  them, in  gage  of  battle, 
the  head  of  a  king."  Mirabeau  was  perpetually  pro- 
truding himself  upon  public  notice.  Danton  was  a 
**  large  nature  that  could  rest ;"  he  sat  silent  in  his 
place  on  the  mountain  for  weeks,  till  a  case  of 
real  emergency  occurred,  till  his  country  was  in 
<]anger :  and  then  rose  up,  uttered  from  his  lion 
throat  a  few  strong  words,  and  sat  down  again ; 
his  country  safe,  himself  silent  as  before.  The 
vices  of  both,  like  their  powers,  were  gigantic. 
Those  of  Mirabeau  were  profligacy  and  vanity, 
which  marked  him  out  amid  the  vainest  and  most 
dissolute  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Danton 's 
were  a  lust  for  gold,  and  an  indifference  to  blood. 
Mirabeau  died  of  the  consequences  of  his  dissipa- 
tion. Danton  had  a  grander  death,  and  never  did 
ithe  guillotine' shear  off  a  stronger  head.  Is  it  fan- 
ciful to  call  the  one  the  Byron,  and  the  other  the 
Burns  of  the  period  1 

We  cannot  get  out  of  our  mind  that  last  visit  of 
Danton  to  his  native  village.  We  see  him  visit- 
ing, for  the  last  time,  Arcis  sur  Aube,  the  spot 
where  his  mother  bore  him,  "  for  he,  too,  had  a 
mother,  and  lay  wann  in  his  cradle  like  the  rest 
of  us" — where  his  vast  form  grew  up,  and  the 
wild  dream  of  liberty  first  crossed  his  daring  soul. 
We  see  him  straying  along  his  native  stream,  in 
*'  haunts  which  knew  hiift  when  a  boy;"  leaning 
down  his  Herculean  stature  upon  its  bank ;  the 
stream  the  while  mirroring  his  black  locks  and 
moody  brow  ;  *'  silent,  the  great  Titan !  and  won- 
dering what  the  end  of  these  things  will  be;" 
musing  upon  the  bloody  past,  and  looking  forward 
gloofflUy  to  the  future,  and  starting  up  suddenly 
with  fierce  energy  and  tempestuous  resolve,  as 
some  wanderiDg  wind  appears  to  whisper,  ''Robes- 
pierre ;"  or  as  to  his  awakened  fears  the  guillotine 
seems  to  glass  itself  in  the  passing  waters.  And 
with  beating  heart  we  follow  him  from  this  to  the 
tribunal  of  Fouquier,  and  tremble  as  he  gives  in 
his  address,  "  My  name  is  Danton !  a  name  tolera- 
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bly  well  known  in  the  revolution.  My  dwelling 
shall  soon  be  with  annihilation,  but  I  shall  live  in 
the  pantheon  of  history  ;"  or  as  we  hear  his  voice 
for  Uie  last  time  reverberating  frdm  the  domes,  in 
**  words  piercing  from  their  wild  sineerity,  winged 
with  wrath,  fire  flashing  from  the  eyes  of  him, 
piercing  to  all  republican  hearts,  higher  and  higher 
till  the  lion  voice  of  him  dies  away  in  his  throat;" 
or  as  we  follow  him  to  the  guillotine, ''  carrying  a 
high  look  in  the  death-rcart" — saying  to  Camilla 
Desmoulins  as  he  struggles  and  writhes,  **  Cour- 
age, my  friend,  heed  not  that  vile  canaille" — to 
himself,  *'  Oh,  my  dear  wife,  shall  I  never  see  thee 
more,  then!  but,  Danton,  no  weakness" — to  the 
executioner,  **  Thou  wilt  show  my  head  to  the 
people — it  is  wdnh  showing."  Surely  this  man 
had  in  him  the  elements  of  a  noble  bein? ;  and  had 
he  lived,  would,  as  effectually  as  even  Napoleon, 
have  backed  and  bridled  the  Bucephalus  of  the  re- 
volution. *'  Thus  passes,  like  a  gigantic  mass  of 
valor,  fury,  ostentation,  and  wild  revolutionary 
manhood,  this  Danton  to  his  unknown  home.  He 
had  many  sins,  but  one  worst  eih  he  had  not,  that 
of  cant.  No  hollow  formalist,  but  a  very  man — 
with  all  his  dross  Jie  was  a  man — ^fiery-real,  from 
the  great  fire-bosom  of  Nature  herself.  He  saved 
France  from  Brunswick — be  walked  straight  his 
own  wild  road,  whither  it  led  him.  He  may  live 
for  some  generations  in  the  memory  of  men." 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  seems  to  have  a 
strong  liking  for  Robespierre,  and  takes  our  author 
to  task  for  his  treatment  of  that ''  sea-green  incor- 
ruptible." This  liking  on  the  part  of  the  reviewer 
seems  to  be  affected  .as  well  as  absurd.  He  grounds 
it  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  incorruptible,  and  was 
a  worshipper  after  a  fashion  of  his  own.  Two 
pitiful  pillars  for  bolstering  up  a  character  bowed 
down  by  the  weight  of  Danton's  blood,  by  the  ex- 
ecrations of  humanity,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
female  France,  reechoing  the  woman's  wild  cry, 
''  Gro  down  to  hell  with  &e  curses  of  all  wives  and 
mothers."  But  oh  !  he  was  above  a  bribe !  Nay, 
he  was  only  beneath  it ;  and  so  is  a  hyena. 

He  died  a  poor  roan ;  but  so  far  from  making 
him  an  Andrew  Marvel  therefor,  let  us  rather 
say  with  Hall,  that  **  ambition  in  his  mind  had, 
like  Aaron's  rod,  swallowed  up  the  whole  fry  of 
petty  propensities ;"  and  that  there  are  '*  oih«*r 
virtues  brides  that  of  dying  poor."  Miserable 
counterbalance !  incorruptibility  against  treachery, 
ingratitude,  infernal  cruelty,  and  systematic  hy- 
pocrisy— one  virtue  to  a  thousand  crimes.  But  he 
was  a  worshipper,  it  seems.  Of  what?  Of  wis- 
dom in  the  shape  of  a  smoked  statue !  And  this 
most  ridiculous  and  monstrous  of  ^11  farces  ever  en- 
acted in  this  world — this  tomfoolery  of  hell,  with 
its  ghastly  ceremonies  and  ghastlier  high  prieai, 
*'  in  sky-blue  coat  and  black  breeches,"  decreeing 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  with  one  fost  in 
Danton 's  blood,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
with  another  on  the  brink  of  ruin — this  cowardly 
acknowledgment,  more  horrible  than  the  hla»> 
phemous  denial — this  patronage  of  deity  by  one  of 
the  worst  and  meanest  of  his  creatures — has  at 
length  met  with  an  admirer  in  the  shape  of  a  eou* 
tribntor  to  The  Edinburgh  Review !  *'  O  shame, 
where  is  thy  blush  V  But  he  had  a  party  who  died 
with  him,  while  Danton  stood  almost  alone.  Why, 
Nero  had  his  friends.  *'  Some  hand  unseen 
strewed  flowers  upon  his  tomb."  The  brood  of  a 
tiger  probably  regard  their  parent  as  an  amiable 
character,  much  misrepresented.  Satan  has  his. 
party.    Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  a  set  of  mis- 
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eieants,  dmen  to  desperation,  should  olingtoeach 
other,  and  to  the  greatest  Tillain  of  their  number! 
And  as  to  Dantpn,  not  only  had  he,  too,  his  de- 
moted adherents,' Camille  Desmoalins,  Herault  Be 
Sechelles,  &c.,  but  the  galleries  had  nearly  rushed 
down  and  rescued  him.  His  fall  secured  Robes- 
pierre's ruin ;  and  when  the  wretch  attempted  to 
speak  in  his  own  behalf,  what  cry  rang  in  his  ears, 
telling  how  deeply  the  people  had  felt  and  mourned 
their  Titan's  death!  ^'Danton's  blood  chokes 
him." 

We  noticed,  too,  and  wondered  at  his  epithets, 
and  the  curious  art  he  has  of  compounding  and  re* 
compounding  them,  till  the  resources  of  style 
stagger,  and  the  reader's  eye,  familiarized  to  the 
ordered  and  measured  tameness  of  the  common  run 
of  writers,  becomes  dim  with  astonishment.  Take 
some  specimens  which  occur  on  opening  the  book  : 
—<*  Fountain-ocean,  flame-image,  star-galaxies,  i 
sharp-bustling,  kind-sparkling,  Tantalus-Ixion, 
Amazonian-graceful,  bushy- whiskered,  fire-radi- 
ant, high-pendant,  self-distractive,  land-surging, 
waste-flashing,  honor-worthy,  famous-infamous, 
real-imaginary,  pale-dim."  Such  are  a  few,  and 
but  a  few,  of  the  strange,  l^alf  mad,  contradictory 
and  chaotic  epithets,  which  furnish  a  barbaric  gar- 
nish to  the  feast  which  Carlyle  has  spread  before 
us.  Whether  in  these  he  had  Homer  in  his  eye, 
or  whether  he  has  rather  imitated  his  hero  Mira- 
beau,  who,  we  know,  was  rery  fond  of  such  com- 
binations as  Grandison-Cromwell,  Crispin-Catil- 
ine, &c.,  we  cannot  tell;  while  questioning  their 
taste,  we  honestly  admit  that  we  love  the  book  all 
the  better  for  them,  and  would  miss  them  much 
were  they  away.  To  aach  faults  (as  men  to  the  taste 
of  tobacco)  we  not  only  become  reconciled,  for 
the  sake  of  the  pleasnre  connected  with  them,  but 
we  learn  positively  to  lore  what  seemed  at  first  to 
breathe  tne  nausea  of  affectation.  It  is  just  aa 
when  you  have  formed  a  friendship  for  a  man,  you 
love  him  all  the  better  for  his  oddities,  and  value 
as  parts  of  him  all  his  singularities,  from  the  twist 
in  his  temper  and  the  crack  in  his  brain,  to  the 
cast  in  his  eye  and  the  stutter  in  his  speech.  So, 
Carlyle's  epithets  are  not  beautiful,  but  they  are 
his. 

y^e  noticed,  too,  his  passion  for  the  personal. 
His  ideas  of  all  his  characters  are  connected  with 
vivid  imafres  of  their  personal  appearance.  He  is 
not  like  Grant,  of  the  **  Random  Recollections," 
whose  soul  is  swallowed  up  in  the  minotie  of 
dress,  and  whose  **  talk  is  of"  buttons.  Carlyle 
is  infinitely  above  this.  But  in  the  strength  of  his 
imagination,  and  the  profound  philosophical  con- 
viction, that  nature  has  written  her  idea  of  charac- 
ter and  intellect  upon  the  countenance  and  person, 
and  thfit**  faces  never  lie,"  he  avails  himself  of 
all  the  traditionary  and  historical  notices  which  he 
can  collect ;  and  the  result  is  the  addition  of  the 
charms  of  painting  to  those  of  history.  His  book 
will  never  need  an  illustrated  edition.  It  is  illus- 
trated beforehand,  in  his  graphic  and  perpetually 
repeated  pictures.  Mirabeau  lifb  up,  on  his  can- 
vass, his  black  boar's  head,  and  carbnncled  and 
grim-pitted  visage,  like  '*  a  tiver  that  had  had  the 
small-pox."  Robespierre  shows  his  sea-green 
countenance  and  billions  eyne,  through  spectacles, 
and,  ere  his  fall,  is  "  seen  wandering  in  the  fields 
with  an  intensely  meditative  air,  and  eyes  blood- 
spotted,  fruit  of  extreme  bile."  Danton  strides 
along  heavily,  as  if  shod  with  thunder,  shaking, 
above  his  mighty  stature,  profuse  and  *' coal- 
black"  locks,  and  speaking  as  with  a  cataract  in 


his  throat.  Marat  cioaks  home,  with  "  Ueand 
soul,  looking  through  bleared,  doll,  aerid,  «o- 
struck  face,''  **  redolent  of  soot  and  bon»4lfBfs.'* 
Camille  Desmoulins  stalks  on  with  **  long  cadiflg 
locks,  and  face  of  dingy  blackgnardisiD,  woodiMs- 
ly  irradiated  with  genius,  as  if  aaapthalanpbuBt 
within  it."  AbbI  Sieyes,  a  ''  li^t  thia'^  nsa, 
*' elastic,  wiry,"  waves  his  everiisiiog  eoastiui- 
tions  of  still  flimsier  materials  than  himself.  Bul- 
ly ''trembles  under  the  guillotine  with  cold/* 
Yergniaud,  during  his  last  night  in  prison,  sini;s 
''tumultuous  songs."  Gross  David  skowi  kn 
"  swollen  cheek,"  type  of  genius,  in  m  ^'  stsae  at 
convulsion."  Charlotte  Coiday  hies  to  Puis, a 
"  stately  Norman  figure,  with  a beaatifnl  still  coas- 
tenance."  Louis  stands  on  the  .edge  of  the  soP 
fold,  speaking  in  dumb  show,  his  "  free  very  icd.*^ 
Marie  Antoinette,  Theresa's  daughter,  skim 
along,  touching  not  the  ground,  till  she  drops 
down  on  it  a  corpse.  Madame  Theroigne  fiatteis 
about,  a  "  brown-locked  figure,"  that  might  win 
laughter  from  the  grim  guillotine  itself.  Barbaroox, 
"beautiful  as  Antinous,"  "looks  into  Msdaae 
Roland's  eyes,  and  in  silence,  in  tncieal  noas- 
ciance,  feels  that  she  is  all  too  lovely.  Aodhst, 
not  least,  stands  at  the  footof  theseaiSbld,  Madame 
Roland  herself,  "a  noble  white  vision,  with  higk 
queenly  face,  soft  proud  eyes,  and  long  Usek  hair 
flowing  down  to  her  girdle."  Thus  do  all  Car- 
lyle's characters  live  and  move ;  no  staged  figwei, 
breathing  corpses,  but  animated  and  'flesh  sad 
blood  humanities.  And  it  is  this  intense  love  of 
the  picturesque  and  personal  which  gives  sseb  a 
deep  and  dramatic  interest  to  the  book,  and  mskss 
it  above  all  comparison  the  most  lively  and  elo- 
quent history  of  the  period  which  has  appeared. 

We  might  have  dwelt,  too,  on  the  sardooie  air 
which  pervades  the  greater  part  of  it.  Caiiyle't 
sarcasm  is  quite  peculiar  to  himself.  It  is  hke 
that  of  an  intelligence  who  has  the  power  of  vie v- 
ing  a  great  many  grave  matters  at  a  strange  sin- 
ister angle,  which  turns  them  into  figures  of  nunk. 
He  does  not,  indeed,  resemble  the  author  of  "Dos 
Juan,"  who  describes  the  horrors  of  m  shipwreck 
like  a  demon  who  had,  invisible,  sat  amid  the 
shrouds,  choked  with  laughter ; — ^with  immesson- 
ble  glee  had  heard  the  wikl  farewell  rising  from  the 
sea  to  sky ; — had  leaped  into  the  long  boat,  as  it 
put  off  with  its  pale  crew  ; — had  gloated  over  tbs 
cannibal  repast;  had  leered,  unseen,  into  tke 
"  dim  eyes  of  those  shipwrecked  men,"  and,  with 
a  loud  and  savage  burst  of  derision,  bad  sees  theai 
at  length  sinking  into  the  waves.  Carlyle's  laogb- 
ter  is  not  that  of  a  fiend,  but  of  a  water  kelpie— 
wild,  unearthly,  but  with  a  ceruin  synopathy  an^ 
sorrow  shuddering  down  the  wind  on  it  as  it  diet 
away.  More  truly  than  Byron  might  he  say,  "  Aotf 
if  I  laugh  at  any  mortal  thing,  't  is  that  Imay  sol 
weep."  For  our  paru,  we  love  to  see  this  great 
spirit,  as  he  stands  beside  the  boiling  abyas  of  tke 
French  revolution,  not,  like  many,  raving  in  tyis- 
pathy ;  nor,  like  others,  vituperating  the  viU 
waters;  but  veiling  the  profoundest  pity,  lo«e, 
terror,  and  wonder,  in  ineztinguishahle  pttls  ef 
laughter.  Thb  laughter  may  be  hearty,  but  as- 
suredly it  is  not  heartless. 

We  remarked,  in  fine,  ito  singular  eomprewsi 
of  events,  scarce  one  prominent  point  in  the  wbofe 
complicated  histonr  being  omitted; — the  art  be 
has  of  stripping  off  the  prude  flesh,  and  the  girief 
the  lion's  marrow  of  history ; — his  want  of  ntgs- 
dice,  and  bias,  producing,  on  the  one  hand,  in  mt 
perfect  and  ideal  impartiality,  and,  on  the  other,  is 
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Ton  an  unsatisied  and  tantalized  feelioff,  which 
prompts  yoQ  to  ask,  *'  What,  after  all,  does  this 
man  want  us  to  think  of  the  French  Bevolntion — 
to  lo?e  or  to  hate,  to  bless  or  to  ban  it  V — ^the  ap- 
poaiteness  and  point  of  his  quotations,  which,  like 
strong  tribntaries,  mingle  congenially  with  the  main 
cnrrent  of  his  narrative,  and  are  drawn  from  remote 
and  recondite  regions ; — and  his  habitual  nse  of 
the  present  tense,  thus  completing  the  epic  cast  of 
his  work,  giving  a  freshness  and  starthng  life  to 
its  every  page,  and  producing  an  effect  as  different 
from  the  tame  past  of  other  writers,  as  the 
smoothed  locks  of  a  coxcomb  are  from  the  roused 
hair  of  a  Moensd  or  an  ApoUo  standing  bright  in 
the  Veath  of  Olympus. 

Such  is  our  estimate  of  a  book  which,  though 
no  model  in  style,  nor  yet  a  final  conclusive  his- 
tory of  the  period,  can  never,  as  long  as  originali- 
ty, power,  and  genius  are  admired,  pass  from  the 
memories  of  man.  We  trust  we  shall  live  to  see 
its  grand  sequel  in  the  shape  of  a  life  of  Napoleon, 
from  the  same  pen.  May  it  be  worthy  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  author,  and  come  forth  in  the  fine 
words  of  Symmons : — 

Thundering  the  moral  of  his  story, 
And  rolling  boundless  as  his  glory. 

Thomas  Carlyle  was  bom  at  Eodefechan,  An- 
nandale.  His  parents  were  **  good  farmer  people,*' 
his  father  an  elder  in  the  secession  churcn  there, 
and  a  man  of  strong  native  sense,  whose  words 
were  said  to  *'  nail  a  subject  to  the  wall."  His 
excellent  mother  still  lives,  and  we  had  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  h|^  lately  in  the  company  or  her 
illustrious  son ;  and  beautiful  it  was  to  see  his 
profound  and  tender  regard,  and  her  motherly  and 
yearning  reverence— to  hear  her  fine  old  covenant- 
ing accents,  concerting  with  his  transcendental 
tones.  He  studied  in  Edinburgh.  Previous  to  this, 
be  had  become  intimate  with  Edward  Irving,  an 
intimacy  which  continued  unimpaired  till  the  close 
of  the  latter's  eccentric  career.  Xike  most  Scottish 
students,  he  had  many  struggles  to  encounter  in 
the  course  of  his  education ;  and  had,  we  believe, 
to  support  himself  by  private  tuition,  translations 
for  the  bookseller,  &c.  The  day  star  of  German 
literature  arose  early  in  his  soul,  and  haa  been  his 
guide  and  genius  ever  since.  He  entered  into  a 
correspondence  with  Groethe,  which  lasted  at  inter- 
vals, till  the  latter's  death.  Yet  he  has  never,  we 
understand,  visited  Germany.  He  was  originally 
destined  for  the  church.  At  one  period  he  taught 
an  academy  in  Dysart,  at  the  same  time  that  Irving 
was  teachmg  at  Kirkaldy.  After  his  marriage, 
he  resided  partly  at  Comely  Bank,  Edinburgh; 
and  for  a  year  or  two  in  Craigenputtock,  a  wild 
and  solitary  farm  house  in  the  upper  part  of  Dimi- 
friesshire.  Here,  however,  far  from  society,  save 
that  of  the  "  great  dumb  monsteis  of  moun- 
tains,'!  he  wearied  out  his  very  heart.  A  ludicrous 
story  is  told  of  Lord  Jeffrey  visiting  him  in  this 
out-of-the-way  region,  when  they  were  unapprized 
of  his  coming — ^had  nothing  in  the  house  fit  for  the 
palate  of  a  critic,  and  had,  in  the  dire  haste  and 
pother,  to  send  for  the  wherewithal  to  a  market 
town  about  fifteen  miles  offl  Here,  too,  as  we  may 
see  hereafter,  Emerson,  on  his  way  home  from 
Italy,  dropped  in  like  a  spirit,  spent  precisely 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then,  "  forth  uprose  that 
lone  wayfaring  man,'*  to  return  to  tiis  native 
woods.  He  has,  for  several  years  of  late,  resided 
in  Chelsea,  London,  where  he  lives  in  a  plain 
ttmple  fashion ;  occaaionally,  but  seldom,  appearing 


at  the  splendid  mM«»  of  Lady  Blessington,  but , 
listened  to,  when  he  goes,  as  an. oracle ;  receiving 
at  his  tea-table,  visitors  from  everv  part  of  the 
world ;  forming  an  amicable  centre  ror  men  of  the 
most  opposite  opinions  and  professions,  poets  and 
preachers,  pantheists  and  Puritans,  Tennysons  and 
Scotts,  Cavanagha  and  Erakines,  Sterlings  and 
Robertsons,  smoking  his  perpetual  pipe,  and  pour- 
ing out,. in  copious  stream,  his  rich  and  quaint 
philosophy. 

His  appesianoe  is  fine,  without  being  ostenta- 
tiously smgular ; — ^his  hair  dark — his  brow  ntarked 
— though  neither  very  broad  nor  lofty — ^bis  cheek 
tinged  with  a  healthy  red— his  eye  the  truest  in- 
dex of  his  genius,  dashing  out,  at  times,  a  wild 
and  mystic  fire  from  its  dark  and  quiet  surface.  . 
He  is  above  the  middle  size,  stoops  slightly,  dresses 
carefully,  but  without  any  approach  to  foppery. 
His  address,  somewhat  high  and  distant  at  first, 
softens  into  simplicity  and  cordial  kindness.  His 
conversation  is  abundant,  inartificial,  flowing  on, 
and  warbling  as  it  flows,  more  practical  than  yon 
would  expect  from  the  cast  of  his  writings— pie- 
turesque  and  mphio  in  a  high  measure— full  of 
the  results  of  extensive  and  minute  observation, 
often  terribly  direct  and  strong,  garnished  with 
French  and  6erman  phrase,  rendered  racy  by  the 
accompaniment  of  the  purest  Anandale  accent,  and 
coming  to  its  climaxes,  ever  and  anon,  in  long 
deep,  chest«haking  bursts  of  laughter. 

Altogether,  in  an  age  of  singularities,  Thomas 
Carlyle  stands  peculiarly  alone.  Generally  known, 
and  warmly  appreciated,  he  has  of  late  become^ 
popular,  in  the  strict  sense,  he  is  not,  and  may 
never  be.  His  works  may  never  olimb  the  family 
library,  nor  his  name  become  a  household  word ; 
but  while  the  Thomsons  and  Campbells  shed  their 

gentle  genius,  like  light,  into  the  hall  and  the 
ovel — ^the  shop  of  the  artisan  and  the  sheiling  of 
the  shepherd,  Carlyle,  the  Landors  and  Lambs  of 
this  age,  and  the  Browns  and  Burtons  of  the  past, 
will  exert  a  more  limited  and  profounder  power-* 
cast  a  dimmer  but  more  gorgeous  radiance— at- 
tract fewer  but  more  devoted  admirers,  and  ob- 
tain an  equal,  and  perhaps  more  enviable  immor- 
tality. 

KINO  DAN. 
A  NEW  yiasioN  or  *'  kino  dxath." 
Knro  Dan  was  a  rare  old  fellow, 
On  cash  he  was  alwaya  bent ; 
He  called  for  the  eold  so  yellow, 
And  they  forked  out  the  Irish  rent. 
Hurrah  for  the  Irish  rent ! 

There  came  to  him  many,  starving, 
Who  'd  forgotten  the  word  content ; 

And  widows,  their  last  mites  halving, 
To  add  to  the  Iriah  rent. 

Hurrah  for  the  Irish  rent ! 

The  workman  gave  half  his  earning. 
Though  his  children  wanted  clothes ; 

And  the  peasant,  a  penny  turning. 
To  the  rent-fund  a  farthing  throws. 
Hurrah  for  the  Irish  rent ! 

All  came  to  the  royal  old  fellow. 

Who  laughed  to  his  heart's  content— 
As  he  took  up  the  gold  so  yellow. 
And  promised  Repeal  for  the  rent. 
Hurrah!  hurrah! 
Hurrah  for  the  Irish  rent ! 

Punch. 
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From  Fnaer*!  Maguine. 
THE   LONE  HOUSE. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR   OF  *'  BAM  SLICK,  THS  CLOCXMAKBB," 
"THK  ATTACHB,"  &C. 

This  morning  I  accompanied  the  judge  and  Miss 
Sandford  in  their  sleigh  on  an  excursion  into  the 
country.  The  scene,  though  rather  painful  to  the 
eves,  was  indescribably  brilliant  and  beautiful. 
There  had  been  during  last  night  and  part  of  yes- 
terday a  slight  thaw,  accompanied  by  a  cold  fine 
rain  that  froze  the  moment  it  fell,  into  ice  of  the 
purest  crystal.  Every  deciduous  tree  was  covered 
with  this  glittering  coating,  and  looked  in  the  dis- 
-  tance  like  an  enormous  though  graceful  bunch  of 
feathers ;  while  on  a  nearer  approach  it  resembled, 
with  its  limbs  now  bending  under  the  heavy  weight 
of  the  transparent  incrustation,  a  dazzling  chande- 
lier. The  open  fields,  covered  with  a  rough  but 
hardened  surface  of  snow,  glistened  in  the  son  as 
if  thickly  strewed  with  the  largest  diamonds ;  and 
every  rail  of  the  wooden  fences  in  this  general 
profusion  of  ornaments  was  decorated  with  a  deli- 
cate fringe  of  pendant  ice,  that  radiated  like  bur- 
nished silver.  The  heavy  and  sombre  spruce, 
loaded  with  snow,  rejoiced  in  a  green  old  age. 
Having  its  massy  shape  relieved  by  strong  and 
numerous  lights,  it  gained  in  grace  what  it  lost  in 
strength,  and  stood  erect  among  its  drooping  neigh- 
bors, venerable  but  vigorous,  the  hoary  forefiither 
of  the  wood. 

The  tall  and  slender  poplar  and  white  birch, 
which  here  and  there  had  sprung  up  in  the  new 
clearings  from  the  roots  of  old  trees,  and  outgrown 
their  strength  and  proportions,  bent  their  heads 
gracefully  to  the  ground  under  their  unusual  bur- 
den and  formed  fanciful  arches,  which  the  frost 
encircled  with  numerous  wreaths  of  pearls.  Every- 
thing in  the  distance  was  covered  with  the  purest 
white,  while  the  colors  of  nearer  objects  were  as 
diversified  as  their  forms. 

The  bark  of  the  different  trees  and  their  limbs 
appeared  through  the  transparent  ice ;  and  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  as  they  fell  upon  them,  invested  them 
with  all  the  hues  of  the  prism.  It  was  a  scene'as 
impossible  to  describe  as  to  forget.  To  the  natives 
it  is  not  an  unusual  sight ;  for  it  generally  occurs 
once  a  year,  at  least,  and  its  effects  are  as  well 
appreciated  as  its  beauty.  The  farmer  foresees 
and  laments  serious  injury  to  his  orchard,  the 
woodman  a  pitiless  peltmg  of  ice  as  he  plies  his 
axe  in  the  forest,  the  huntsman  a  barrier  to  his 
sport,  and  the  traveller  an  omen  of  hard  and  severe 
weather ;  and  yet  such  was  the  glory  of  the  land- 
scape, that  every  heart  felt  its  magic  and  acknowl- 
edged the  might  and  the  beauty  of  this  sudden 
transformation.  It  was  the  work  of  a  night.  The 
son  set  with  chilling  showers.  It  rose  in  all  its 
splendor  to  witness  and  to  heighten  by  its  presence 
the  magnificence  and  brilliancy  of  the  scene.  We 
constancy  recurred  to  this  topic  after  our  rotum, 
and  again  and  again  went  to  the  window  as  the 
day  declined  to  catch  the  last  parting  glimpse  of 
the  "  silver  frost''  before  it  dissolv^  from  view 
under  the  ^aze  of  the  sun  and  vanished  forever. 
In  the  evemng,  winter  and  its  scenery,  its  festivals 
and  privations,  and  its  effects  on  the  habits,  feol- 
ings,  and  tastes  of  the  people  formed  the  subject 
of  a  long  conversation,  in  which  the  judge  told  me 
the  following  sad  and  interesting  story : — 

On  one  of  the  shore-roads,  as  the  highways  near 
the  Atlantic  are  called,  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
province,  there  is  a  lone  house  situated  in  the 


midst  of  one  of  the  wiiaest  and  most  hanea  t 
of  country  in  these  colonies ;  on  either  side  of  it  an 
enormous  bogs,  stretching  away  in  tha  disliiep 
for  miles.  Behind  it  is  an  undulating  conatiy  of 
granite  formation,  covered  with  enoniiona  wamm 
of  detached  rock.  In  front  is  a  lake  in  a  deep  and 
sunken  hollow,  so  still,  so  cheerksa  and  lepafaive, 
that  it  looks  like  the  pool  of  death.  Beyoad  thk 
a  mountain  wave  of  granite  rises  and  shots  oat  ike 
sea,  which  is  not  far  distant.  The  plaee  wboe 
the  house  stands  is  a  small  ridge  of  land  in  the 
form  of  a  wedge,  which  formerly  bore  beech  and 
bireh  trees ;  and  not  only  had  a  tolerable  soil,  bat 
was  exempt  from  the  incumbrance  of  loose  stoae. 
Beyond  this  ridge,  however,  all  is  barren.  The 
surface  is  either  naked  rock  or  partially  eovered 
with  moss,  the  wild  strawberry,  and  the  haidj 
white  clover.  Here  and  there  a  stunted  birch  or 
dwarf  larch  finds  a  scanty  subsistence  in  the  crev- 
ices of  the  rocks,  or  in  coarse  gravel  formed  by  the 
disintegration  that  time  and  the  altematicma  of  heat 
and  frost  have  produced  in  the  granite.  la  the 
hollows,  which  resemble  basins  or  stone  reserroin, 
a  boggy  substance  has  accumulated,  that  nnrtares 
small  groves  of  ill-conditioned  and  half-fed  1m, 
which  seem  to  have  grown  prematurely  old,  aad 
grey  before  their  time,  bein^  covered  with  while 
moss,  which,  cttmbing  up  their  stems,  hangs  pea- 
dent  from  their  limbs,  like  hoaiy  locks.  The  larger 
bogs  on  the  right  and  left  are  in  part  covered  with 
a  long  coarse  aquatic  grass,  (which  the  naooae  aad 
carraboo  feed  upon  in  winter,  when  the  irost  ena- 
bles them  to  travel  over  these  treacherooa  and 
dangerous  places,)  and  in  part  bi  the  yellow  water- 
lilies,  the  wild  iris,  and  clusters  n  cranberry  boahea. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  lonely 
and  desolate  than  this  place.  Even  in  sammet, 
when  the  grassy  road  is  well  defined,  and  vegeta- 
tion has  done  its  best  to  clothe  the  huge  proponioas 
of  the  landscape  and  conceal  its  poverty  and  de- 
formity, when  the  glittering  insects  flutter  by  to 
withdraw  your  attention  from  their  dank,  stagnant, 
and  unwholesome  cradle,  to  their  own  beauty,  and 
the  wild  bee  as  he  journeys  on  whispen  of  his  win- 
ter's store  of  honey,  and  the  birds  sing  merrily  that 
contentment  is  btiss;  even  then,  excited  by  the 
novelty  of  the  scene,  and  interested  as  yon  are  ia 
the  little  lone  household  of  the  desert,  its  total 
seclusion  from  the  world  and  the  whole  humaa 
family  overpowera  and  appals  you.  A  crowd  of 
ideas  rushes  into  your  mind  faster  than  you  caa 
arrange  and  dispose  of  them.  Sorely,  yon  say, 
here,  at  least,  is  innocence ;  and  where  there  b 
innocence,  there  must  be  happiness.  Where  there 
is  no  tempter,  there  can  be  no  victim.  It  b  ihe 
'*  still  water"  of  life.  Here  all  is  calm  and  qniet, 
while  on  either  side  is  the  rapid  or  the  cataract. 
The  passions  can  have  no  scope,  the  affectiov 
must  occupy  the  whole  ground.  How  can  envy. 
hatred,ma]ice,  or  unchariubleness  find  an  entrance  < 
There  can  be  nothing  to  envy  where  the  coodinoB 
of  all  is  alike,  and  where  all  that  ia  garnered  b  a 
common  stock.  There  can  be  no  hatred  where 
there  is  no  injury  or  no  superiority ;  but  they  eaa 
love  one  another,  for  they  are  all  in  all  lo  each 
other,  and  they  can  trim  their  fire  for  the  poor 
wayfaring  man,  feed  him,  and  send  him  oo  his 
journey  rejoicing.  They  can  hear  from  him  of  the 
houseless  stranger,  and  bless  God  with  thaakfal 
hearts  that  he  has  given  them  a  home  to  dweD  ia. 
He  may  tell  them  tales  of  war,  but  they  feel  ihey 
are  beyond  its  reach ;  and,  what  is  far  better, lean 
that  if  poverty  has  its  privations,  it  haa  aks  its 
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ownpecaliar  priTilegesand  immunities.  Thoughts 
like  these  naturally  force  themselves  upon  you  in 
such  a  scene.  Your  feelings  are  suhdueo  and  soft- 
ened. You  behold  the  family  with  interest  and 
affection,  but  still  you  shrink  at  a  full  view  of  their 
situation,  and  involuntarily  regard  it  with  pity  as  a 
hopeless  exile.  You  are  a  creature  of  habit ;  you 
cannot  understand  it;  you  feel  you  have  social 
duties  to  perform ;  that  grief  is  lessened  when  the 
burden  is  divided,  and  happiness  increased  when 
it  is  imparted :  that  man  was  not  made  to  live 
mlone ;  and  that  mutual  wants,  individual  weak- 
ness, and  common  protection  require  that,  though 
we  live  in  families,  our  families  must  dwell  in 
communities. 

If  such  be  the  feelings  that  a  traveller  entertains 
even  in  summer,  how  must  he  shudder  when  he 
regards  this  lone  house  in  winter?  I  have  seen 
many  solitary  habitations  as  well  as  this,  and  some 
of  them  much  farther  removed  from  any  neighbor- 
hood, but  never  one  so  dreary  and  so  desolate. 
Follow  any  new  road  into  the  wilderness,  and  you 
will  find  a  family  settled  there  miles  and  miles 
from  any  house.  But  imagination  soon  filb  up 
the  intervening  space  with  a  dense  population,  and 
you  see  them  in  the  midst  of  a  well-cultivated 
country,  and  enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  a 
civilized  community.  They  are  merely  pioneers. 
They  have  taken  up  their  station :  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration will  speedily  reach  them  and  pass  on.  Gro 
into  that  house,  and  you  are  at  once  struck  with 
the  difference  of  the  two  families.  The  former  is 
still  life  and  contentment ;  the  latter  is  all  hope, 
bustle,  and  noisy  happiness.  The  axe  is  at  work 
on  the  forest  that  is  ringing  with  its  regular  blows. 
Merry  voices  are  heard  there,  and  the  loud  laugh 
echoes  through  the  woods,  for  friends  have  come 
from'  the  settlements,  and  ten  acres  of  wood  are  to 
be  cut  down  in  one  day.  Sleighs  are  arriving  with 
neighbors  and  relations,  from  whom  they  have 
lately  parted  ;  and  at  night  there  will  be  a  festive 
assembly  at  a  place  which,  until  the  year  before, 
when  the  road  was  made  and  the  house  built,  was 
in  the  heart  of  a  howling  wilderness.  There  is 
nothing  about  such  a  dwelling  to  make  you  think 
it  desolate,  although  loneliness  is  its  characteristic. 
Converse  with  the  forester,  a  fine,  manly,  native 
settler,  and  you  find  he  has  visions  of  a  mill  on  his 
broJk :  he  talks  of  keeping  fifty  head  of  homed 
cattle  in  a  few  years.  £b  soon  as  his  mill  is 
finished,  this  log-hut  is  to  be  superseded  hj  a  large 
framed  house;  and  that  miserable  shed,  as  he 
calls  his  stable,  is  to  giye  place  to  a  spacious  bam, 
seventy  feet  long  and  fifty  feet  wide.  He  is  full 
of  merriment,  confidence,  and  hope.  In  the 
former  place,  a  pious  resignation,  a  placid  content- 
ment, hearts  chastened  and  subdued  into  a  patient 
endurance  of  toil,  and  a  meek  but  firm  reliance  on 
the  superintendence  of  a  Divine  Providence,  form 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  more  animated  and  self- 
relying  forest  family. 

The  wintry  blasf  howls  round  their  dwelling, 
like  a  remorseless  and  savage  foe.  Its  hollow, 
mournful  voice  appals  the  heart  with  painful  recol- 
lections of  its  overpowering  strength ;  and  the 
poor  besieged  family,  as  they  enoirde  their  little 
fire  at  night,  (drawn  still  closer  together  now  by 
their  mutual  fears  and  affections,)  offer  up  a  silent 
prayer  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  implore  the  con- 
tinued and  merciful  protection  of  Him  who  is 
always  a  fiither  to  the  fatherless.  At  this  season 
the  road  is  covered,  in  common  with  the  dreary 
desert,  with  deep  snow.    In  the  elear  light  of  an 
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unclouded  aun,  its  direction  may  be  ascertained  by 
an  experienced  traveller,  and  by  him  alone ;  but 
at  night,  or  in  stormy  weather,  it  is  a  vast  and 
trackfess  field,  where  the  fatigued  and  bewildered 
stranger  is  doomed  to  inevitable  death. 

To  aflbrd  shelter  and  assistance  to  the  traveller, 
to  furnish  him  with  a  guide,  and  speed  him  on  his 
way,  was  the  object  which  John  Lent  had  in  view 
in  settling  on  the  '*  Ridge.*'  He  was  aided  by 
the  aubscriptions  and  encoursged  by  the  personu 
assistance  of  those  on  either  side  of  Uie  desert  who 
wero  interested  in  the  road,  or  in  the  benevolence 
of  the  undertakinff.  A  house  and  bam  were 
erected  with  much  labor  and  difficulty,  (for  all  the 
materials  were  brought  from  a  great  distance,)  the 
court  of  sessions  granted  him  a  free  tavern  license, 
and  thp  legislaturo  of  the  province  a  small  sum  of 
ten  or  twelve  pounds  a  year,  in  consideration  of 
the  importance  of  this  house  to  the  mail  communi- 
cation of  that  part  of  the  province.  The  ridge 
contained  about  thirty  acres  of  land.  These  were 
soon  cleared  and  brought  into  cultivation,  and  pro- 
duced his  winter's  store  of  hay,  and  yearly  supply 
of  wheat  and  vegetables.  His  sheep  and  cows 
wandered  over  the  plains,  and  found  in  summer,  in 
an  extended  range,  sufficient  food  on  the  scattered 
and  short  but  sweet  herbage  of  white  clover,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  dwarf  bushes.  The  bog  supplied 
him  with  fuel  and  materials  for  cultivating  bis 
fields,  while  the  proceeds  of  his  little  inn  enabled 
him  to  obtain  some  of  those  articles  of  groceries 
that  habit  has  rendered  indispensable  to  the  poorest 
people  in  this  country.  Such  was  the  condition 
of  this  fiimily.  Thev  derived  a  scanty  but  a  cer- 
tain provision  from  tne  sources  I  have  described. 
Year  followed  year  with-  little  variation.  Then: 
occupations  came  and  ceased  with  the  seasons. 
Time  passed  silently  away,  and  as  there  were  few 
incidents  of  importance  that  interested  them,  its 
fliffht  was  unperceived  and  unmarked.  The  three 
eldest  daughters  had  severally  left  home  for  ser- 
vice in  the  next  town,  which  was  a  seaport,  had 
married  and  ouitted  the  country ;  and  the  family, 
at  the  time  l  am  speaking  of,  consisted  of  John 
Lent,  his  wife,  and  three  little  girls,  the  youngest 
of  whom  was  seven  years  of  age.  When  I  amved 
at  the  house  last  summer,  Mrs.  Lent  did  not  at 
first  recognize  me.  Old  age  has  so  completely 
covered  my  visage  with  his  wrinkled  and  repulsive 
mask,  that  the  features  of  manhood  are  effectually 
concealed  from  view.  It  baa  removed  my  hair, 
deprived  me  of  my  teeth,  obscured  my  eyes,  and 
disfigured  my  cheeks  with  unseemly  furrows. 

These  nva^ea  of  time,  however,  are  wisely  pep> 
mitted  or  ordained,  to  prepare  ns  to  leave  a  worM 
which  we  can  no  longer  either  serve  or  adom.  In 
proportion  as  we  lose  our  personal  attractions, 
mankind  recede  from  us ;  and,  at  last,  we  mutoally 
take  leave  of  each  other  without  a  sigh  or  a  tear 
of  regret* 

What  yeara  had  gradually  effected  for  me,.iiii»' 
fortune  had  suddenly  and  deeply  engraven  npoa 
her.  The  young  and  cheerful  woman  whom  I  had 
known,  was  now  a  staid  and  care-worn  matron ; 
the  light  and  elastic  sten  of  youth  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  slow  and  heavy  tread  of  limbs 
stifiened  with  toil,  and  laex  hair  had  blandhed 
under  grief  and  anxiety.  My  voice  first  attracted 
her  attention.  She  said  she  knew  it,  and  was 
certain  it  was  that  of  an  old  and  kind  friend,  and 
entreated  me  not  to  ihink  her  ungrateful  if  tke 
could  not  recall  my  name,  for  her  poor  head  had 
been  confused  of  late.    On  discovering  who  I  was. 
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she  eommanieated  to  me  a  brief  outline  of  her 
melaDcholy  etory,  the  details  of  which  I  subse- 
quently heard  from  others  at  Shelburne. 

Dunng  the  previous  winter  her  husband  had  set 
out  on  foot  for  the  nearest  town  to  procure  some 
little  necessaries  for  the  house,  and  intended  to 
return  the  next  day.  The  subsequent  morning 
was  fine,  but  the  weather,  as  is  o(^n  the  case  in 
this  Yariable  cHmate,  suddenly  changed.  At  noon 
it  began  to  snow ;  towards  evening  the  wind  had 
risen  to  a  gale,  and  clouds  of  sleet  were  sweeping 
over  the  desert  with  resistless  fury.  Once  or 
twice  she  went  to  the  door  and  looked  out,  but 
withdrew  immediately,  nearly  blinded  and  suffo- 
cated by  the  drifting  storm.  Her  evening  meal 
was  prepared  for  her  husband.  The  table,  with 
its  snow-white  cover,  stood  ready  for  bis  reception. 
The  savory  stew  simmered  on  the  hearth,  and  the 
potatoes  gave  out  their  steam  in  token  of  readi- 
ness, while  the  little  earthen  teapot  and  unleavened 
cake,  the  nevei^failing  appendages  of  a  settler's 
meal,  were  ready  to  cheer  him  on  his  return. 
**  Ah,  here  he  is!'*  she  said,  as  the  outer  door 
suddenly  opened,  followed  by  thick  volumes  of 
snow  that  nearly  filled  the  little  entry.  **  No, 
that  is  the  wind  that  has  forced  it  open.  He 
won't  be  here  to-night ;  we  had  better  go  to  sup- 
per. He  saw  the  coming  storm,  and  remained  m 
town.  I  often  wonder  how  he  can  foretell  the 
weather  so  well.  He  knows  when  a  thaw,  or  a 
frost,  or  a  fall  of  snow,  or  a  tempest  is  approaching 
hours  beibrehand.  He  was  too  wise  to  try  the 
barren  to-day." 

His  absence  gave  her  no  anxiety  whatever ;  she 
had  become  familiar  with  the  storms,  and  dreaded 
them  only  for  others. who  were  strangers  and  un- 
wary. He  had  oflen  been  away  before,  and  there 
was  nothing  unusual  in  his  not  arriving  now.  It 
was  a  proof  of  his  sagacity,  and  not  of  his 
danger. 

The  gale  continued  unabated  throughout  the 
second  day,  and  she  neither  expected  him  nor  pre- 
pared for  his  reception.  The  third  day  was  calm 
and  tranquil ;  the  whirlwind  had  spent  its  fury, 
and  having  rolled  op  its  wreathy  pillows,  sunk 
down  and  reposed  in  utter  exhaustion.  The  •snow- 
birds came  in  numbers  about  the  barn  to  feed  on 
the  hay-seed  of  the  stack-yard,  and  the  cattle  were 
set  at  liberty  to  relax  their  stiffened  limbs  and  to 
go  to  the  spring  in  quest  of  water.  The  affrighted 
and  half-famished  poultry  issued  from  their  hiding- 
places,  and  clamorously  demanded  that  attention 
that  had  been  so  long  withheld,  while  the  ill- 
omened  crow  came  at  the  well-known  signal  to 
enforce  his  claim  to  a  share  of  the  food  as  a  house- 
less and  firiendleas  stranger.  The  children,  too, 
were  released  from  their  prison,  and  life  and  ani- 
mation were  again  to  be  seen  round  the  Lone 
House. 

As  the  mother  stood  at  the  door  and  looked 
abroad  upon  the  scene,  a  little  spring  bird,  the 
first  harbinger  of  that  glad  season,  caroUed  merrily 
from  the  leafless  apple-tree  at  the  aide  of  the  cot- 

tego* 

<* Thank  God!"  she  said,  "winter  is  now 
nearly  over,  and  its  storms  and  trials ;  we  have 
seldom  more  than  one  very  heavy  gale  of  wind  after 
that  little  bird  comes  to  sing  us  a  song  of  spring. 
Tour  father  will  be  at  home  early  to-day."  And 
she  sent  the  eldest  girl  to  the  snares  set  for  catch- 
ing wild  rabbits.  "  They  will  be  all  abroad  to- 
day," she  said ;  "  see  if  there  are  any  there  for 
his  dinner." 


In  a  short  time  the  child  ieinned«  with  two  tf 
these  little  animals  in  her  hand,  and  the  table  was 
again  spread;  but  he  came  not.  He  wonM 
return,  perhaps,  she  thought,  in  the  evening,  fcr 
when  he  did  not  arrive  at  noon  he  seldom  icacM 
home  until  sunset.  But  night  came  with  its 
accustomed  meal,  and  his  place  was  still  vacant 
To-morrow  would  be  post-day ;  he  had  veiy 
properly  waited,  she  said,  to  come  with  Ainslow. 
She  was  glad  of  it,  for  he  wss  lame,  the  walkiof 
was  heavy,  and  be  had  a  pack  to  cany.  Tes, 
they  would  both  be  here  early  in  the  day.  Ibak, 
fear,  or  misgiving,  never  entered  her  nund.  She 
had  great  confidence  in  his  iodgmeot ;  whatever 
he  decided  on  was  right,  and  it  was  fimdeot  and 
much  more  agreeable  for  him  to  travel  in  coupaay 
with  the  postman,  who  had  all  the  news,  and  was 
a  pleasant  and  obliging  man.  The  next  day 
brought  again  and  again  merry  faces  to  the  door, 
to  look  over  the  dreary  bog  and  catdi  the  fitit 
glimpse  of  the  sleigh. 

At  last  a  shout  proclaimed  its  approach,  and  the 
whole  group  were  assembled  to  see  the  little  duk 
spec  that  was  moving  forward  in  the  distance,  aod 
gradually  enlarging  into  a  distinct  fi^nn.  It  was 
anxiously  watched,  but  was  slow  in  eoning,  as 
everything  in  life  is  that  is  impatiently  wailed 
for. 

The  arrival  of  the  postman  was  no  importaat 
event  at  this  little  habitation.  He  was  a  pan  tf 
that  world  on  either  side  of  them,  of  which  they 
bad  heard  and  formed  ▼aff»f  conceptions,  bet 
which  they  had  never  seen.  Their  father *s  retsn, 
too,  was  an  afiair  of  great  interest.  He  did  sot 
very  frequently  leave  home ;  and  when  be  did,  he 
always  brought  back  some  little  present  to  the 
mother  or  her  children  from  some  kind  peiaons, 
whom  their  attentions  and  peculiar  sitostion  and 
character  had  converted  from  strangers  into  friends. 
They  were  little  events,  to  be  sore ;  but  these 
little  incidents  constitute  *'  the  short  and  simpls 
annals  of  the  poor."  They  are  all  that  ooenr  ta 
diversify  the  monotony  of  their  secluded  life.  Tbe 
postman  came,  but  he  had  no  companion.  He 
drove  his  sleigh  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  road, 
where  the  bam  atood,  and,  leaving  it  there,  he 
proceeded  to  the  house.  He  waa  met  by  Mit. 
Lent,  who  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  and 
said  that  she  had  expected  her  husband  with  bin, 
but  supposed  he  was  not' ready  to  eome. 

The  dinner,  however,  was  now  waiting,  and  she 
pressed  him  to  go  in  and  partake  with  the  &nuly 
of  their  humble  meal. 

*'  Have  you  seen  John!" 

The  truth  had  now  to  be  told,  whieb  Ainalov 
did  in  the  kindest  and  most  eonsiderate  manner. 
After  preparing  her  mind  for  the  reception  of  very 
bad  news,  he  proceeded  to  inform  her,  that  as  be 
crossed  the  wooden  bridge  at  the  black  brook  ia 
the  bog,  he  observed  John  Lent  sitting  on  the  floor, 
with  his  back  restinff  against  the  rul,  a  stiflened 
and  froxen  corpse.  He  had  evidently  been  ovei^ 
powered  by  the  storm,  which  coming  from  tbe 
eastward,  blew  full  in  his  face,  depriving  htm  tt 
once  of  his  breath  and  his  strengtli ;  and  havief 
aat  down  exhauated  to  rest  his  wesried  linbi,  be 
had  sunk  into  that  fiital  sleep  in  which  the  sod, 
vrithout  a  struggle  or  a  aigh,  passes  into  anodier 
and  a  better  world.  He  added,  that  he  had  takm 
him  np  in  his  arms,  and  lifted  him  into  the  slei|[h, 
where  he  now  was  ;  and  that  he  had  covered  Ub 
with  a  rug,  and  driven  to  the  bam,  that  ahe  oufbt 
not  be  too  suddenly  shocked  by  the  awful  sigbtef 
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Jie  dead  body ;  and  oonelnded  with  those  oonsola^ 
tory  remarka  which,  thoagh  unheard  or  unheeded, 
are  nanally  addressed  to  those  who  are  smitten 
down  by  sudden  affliction.  Before  h%had  finished 
his  narratiYO  a  loud,  long-continued,  and  piercing 
cry  of  distress  arose  from  the  sleigh  that  thrilled 
the  whole  group,  and  brought  them  instantly  to 
the  door.  The  poor  man's  faithful  and  affection- 
ate dog  had  discovered  his  master,  and  the  strong 
instinct  of  the  animal  rcfealed  to  him  at  once  that 
he  would  never  more  hear  that  voice  of  kindness 
and  fellowship  that  had  cheered  him  from  day  to 
day,  or  receive  his  food  from  that  hand  which  had 
always  been  extended  to  feed  or  to  fondle  him. 
The  postman  then  drove  the  sleigh  to  the  door, 
lifted  out  the  lifeless  body,  which  had  been  frozen 
in  its  sitting  attitude,  and  placing  it  in  the  same 
position  on  a  large  chest  in  a  comer  of  the  stranff- 
era'  room,  rested  its  back  against  the  wall.  It 
looked  like  a  man  not  dead,  but  sleeping.  He 
then  withdrew  the  family  into  their  sitting-room, 
and  having  placed  some  oats  in  a  bucket  before  bis 
horee,  who  ate  them  as  he  stood  in  his  harness,  he 
occupied  the  few  remaining  minutes  of  his  time  in 
endeavoring  as  he  best  could  to  condole  with  and 
comfort  the  poor  widow  and  her  helpless  family. 
He  was  astonished  at  her  fortitude.  Her  agony, 
it  was  evident,  was  almost  insupportable,  but  she 
gave  no  vent  to  violent  and  unavailing  lamenta- 
tions. He  was  not  the  first,  as  he  wiU  be  by  no 
means  the  last,  to  admire  this  quality  of  the  female 
mind  when  roused  by  great  events  to  deep  thought 
and  oool  and  deliberate  action.  Weak,  timid,  and 
powerless  as  woman  is,  in  the  minor  troubles  and 
trials  of  life,  when  real  danger  and  great  afflictions 
are  to  be  encountered,  she  rises  superior  to  fear, 
calls  in  the  aid  of  a  judgment  always  good,  when 
confidently  relied  on,  and  a  moral  courage  surpass- 
ing that  of  roan,  because  its  foundations  are  not 
built  on  the  delusive  laws  of  honor,  but  deeply  laid 
in  conscious  innocence,  in  a  strong  sense  of  the 
obligations  of  duty,  and  a  pious  and  firm  reliance 
on  the  might  ana  gooddess  of  God.  Thus  sup- 
ported and  strengthened,  she  sustains  burdens  dis- 
proportioned  to  her  sex,  and  successfully  resists 
afflictions  that  overpower  the  vigor,  and  appal  the 
courage  of  man. 

The  poor  widow  heard  him  calmly  and  patiently, 
thnagh  words  seemed  to  fail  her  when  thanking 
him  for  his  kindness.  This  portentous  silence, 
however,  deceived  him.  There  are  calamities  too 
heavy  to  be  borne,  and  misfortunes  may  overpower 
by  surprise,  that  could  be  successfully  resisted  if 
their  advent  were  known.  Although  the  blow  did 
not  prostrate  this  miserable  woman,  it  stunned  her 
into  insensibility.  Thought  and  memory  seemed 
suspended.  Incapable  of  action  herself;  she  was 
passive  in  the  hands  of  her  children.  She  had  but 
one  confused  and  indistinct  idea  that  remained. 
She  thought  her  husband  was  at  home  and  asleep 
in  the  sd joining  room,  but  his  long  slumber  and 
unbroken  silence  did  not  alarm  her.  When  her 
meals  were  prepared  by  her  daughter,  she  would 
look  round  and  say,  "  Call  your  father — ^tell  him 
we  wait  for  him ;"  or  at  nig^ht  she  would  look  into 
his  room  and  admonish  him  it  was  prudent  to 
wake  up  and  go  to  bed,  or  he  would  take  cold. 
The  poor  children  gaaed  at  her,  wondered,  and 
abed  team.  HelplM,  unprotected,  and  alone  in 
the  world,  their  little  hearts  fkWed  them ;  and  the 
inquiry  often  and  often  occurred  to  their  minds, 
W'hat  is  to  beeorae  of  us  ?  Death,  that  aat  em- 
boidted  in  one  human  form  in  that  house,  and  had 
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laid  his  cold,  benumbing  hand  on  another,  whom 
he  appeared  to  have  marked  for  hia  victim,  seem^ 
ready  to  devour  them  all.  Silence  first  disclosed 
to  them  their  solitude,  and  solitude  their  danger. 
On  the  third  evening  they  clustered  as  usual  round 
their  mother's  chair  and  prayed  ;  but  she  was  un- 
able to  join  them.  She  looked  at  them,  but  did 
not  seem  to  comprehend  them.  They  then  tried, 
with  faltering  lips  and  tearful  eyes,  a  verse  of  a 
hymn,  one  that  she  had  always  been  fond  of;  but 
two  voices  were  now  wanting,  and  they  were 
alarmed  at  the  feeble  and  plaintive  sound  of  their 
own.  The  chords  of  the  widow's  heart  vibrated 
at  the  sound  of  the  music,  and  she  looked  about 
her,  as  one  awaking  from  slumber.  Thought, 
feeling,  and  sensibility  returned  ;  the  fountains  of 
her  auctions  opened,  and  a  flood  of  tears  mingled 
with  those  of  her  children.  She  inquired  of  them 
the  day  of  the  week,  and  whether  any  person  had 
been  at  the  house  since  the  postman  left  it,  wrung 
her  handa  in  agony  at  the  thoughts  of  the  length 
of  her  stupor,  and  having  affectionately  kissed  and 
blessed  her  little  ones,  went  to  bed  to  weep  unseen, 
and  pour  out  her  griefs  and  her  petitions  undis- 
turbed to  Him  who  has  graciously  promised  His 
protection  to  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 

In  the  morning  she  rose  more  composed,  but 
sadly  changed.  Years  had  revolved  in  that  night, 
and  left  their  tracka  and  furrows  on  her  faded 
cheek:  and  the  depth,  and  strength,  and  acute- 
ness  of  her  mental  sufferings  had  rendered  her 
hair  as  white  as  the  snow-wreath  that  death  had 
folded  round  her  husband  as  a  winding-sheet.  The 
struggle  had  been  violent,  but  successful.  She 
was  ^SUoted  but  not  subdued,  bereft  but  not  desti- 
tute. She  was  sensible  of  her  situation,  and  will- 
ing to  submit  with  humble  resignation ;  aware  of 
her  duties,  and  ready  to  undertake  them.  She 
stood  between  the  living  and  the  dead.  A  fearful 
debt  waa  to  be  discharged  to  the  one,  subsistence 
and  comfort  were  due  to  the  other.  She  com- 
menced the  morninff  with  prayer  from  a  church 
formulary  that  had  been  given  her  by  a  travelling 
missionary,  and  then  went  about  her  usual  duties. 
As  she  sat  by  her  fireside  in  the  evening  she 
revolved  in  her  mind  the  new  sphere  in  which  she 
waa  placed.  As  any  doubt  or  difficulty  suggested 
itself,  her  loss  became  more  and  more  apparent. 
How  was  her  husband  to  be  buried  t  The  eround 
was  frozen  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  and  she  was 
unable  to  dig  a  grave.  She  dare  not  go  to  the 
next  neighbor's,  a  distance  of  aeven  miles,  for  she 
could  not  leave  her  children.  She  could  not  send 
her  eldest  daughter,  for  she  did  not  know  the 
way;  and  she,  too,  might  be  lost.  She  must 
watt  for  the  postman ;  be  would  arrive  in  three 
days,  and  would  assist  her.  If  pot,  God  would 
send  relief  when  least  expected.  Everything, 
however,  about  her — everything  she  had  to 
do,  and  everything  ahe  required,  mixed  itself 
in  some  way  with  recollections  of  him  she 
mourned,  and  reminded  her  of  some  habit,  word, 
or  act  of  his.  Even  the  weather  now  made  her 
ahudder.  The  atorm,  like  a  giant  refreshed  with 
sleep,  arose  again  in  all  its  might,  and  swept 
across  the  desert  with  such  unbroken  force  that 
the  snow  appeared  rather  like  a  moving  mass  of 
drift  than  distinct  and  separate  flakes.  It  was  just 
such  an  evening  as  when  her  husband  perished. 
She  shuddered,  and  drew  her  children  nearer  to 
her  on  the  hearth.  They  had  always  loved  each 
other,  hot  their  affection  waa  greatly  increased 
now,  for  they  knew  that  death  was  a  reality. 
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They  had  teen  it  and  felt  its  effects.  It  had  lessened 
their  namber  once',  it  eould  do  so  a^in.  They 
had  been  told  they  were  mortal,  now  they  knew  it. 
It  was  an  awful  disclosure  to  them,  and  yet  what 
was  death  t  It  was  not  annihilation,  for  the  body 
remained.  That  which  had  inhabited  it,  and 
animated  it,  was  incorporeal,  and  had  departed 
unseen.  It  was  that  unknown,  invisible,  and 
mysterious  spirit,  they  had  unconsciously  loved ^ 
for  the  corpse  shocked  and  terrified  them.  They 
had  been  instructed  that  there  was  a  soul  that  sur- 
vived the  body,  but  they  could  not  comprehend  it. 
They  now  saw  and  shuddered  at  the  dilSerence 
between  the  living  and  the  dead.  It  was  palpable, 
but  still  it  was  not  intelligible.  Poor  little  innb- 
cents !  it  was  their  first  practical  lesson  in  mor- 
tality, and  it  was  engraved  on  their  aching  heans 
too  deeply  ever  to  be  forgotten.  Their  aflSaction 
now  became  more  intense  and  far  more  tender,  for 
solicitude  had  blended  with  and  softened  it.  Yes, 
their  little  circle  was  strono^er  for  having  its  cir- 
cumference reduced ;  it  could  bear  more  pressure 
than  before,  if  the  burden  were  unhappily  in- 
creased. 

The  time  for  rest  had  now  approached,  and  the 
widow  was  weak  and  unwell.  The  thought  of 
her  unburied  husband  oppressed  her.  The  pres- 
ence of  death,  too,  in  the  house,  for  so  long  a 
time,  was  a  heavy  load  for  her  nerves ;  and,  una- 
ble to  sustain  her  feelings  and  reflections  any 
longer,  she  resorted  to  her  evening  prayers  with 
her  little  family,  and  added  to  the  prescribed  form 
a  short  and  simple  petition  of  her  own.  Her  voice 
was  almost  inaudible  amid  the  din  and  roar  of  the 
tempest,  to  those  around  her ;  but  it  penetrated 
far  above  the  elements,  and  reached  the  throne  of 
mercy  to  which  it  was  addressed.  Relieved, 
refreshed,  and  strengthened  by  this  devotional  ex- 
ercise, they  gathered  again  around  the  hearth  ere 
the  fire  was  secured  for  the  night,  and  were  en- 
gaged in  some  little  consultation  about  the  daily 
duties  that  were  to  be  assigned  to  each,  when 
they  were  aroused  by  a  loud  and  violent  knocking 
at  the  door.  The  mother  arose  and  opened  it, 
with  a  palpitating  heart.  Three  strange,  wild- 
looking,  haggard  men,  entreated  admittance  for 
God^s  sake,  for  they  were  famished,  and  nearly 
chilled  to  death  with^the  cold.  What  a  contrast 
for  that  hitherto  quiet  and  noiseless  household! 
There  were  these  men  stamping  on  the  floor, 
shaking  off  the  snow  from  their  clothes,  beating 
their  hands  together,  throwing  down  their  packs, 
talking  loudly,  and  all  speaking  at  once — all  call- 
ing for  food,  all  demanding  more  fire,  and  all  re- 
joicing in  their  shelter  and  safety.  The  children 
huddled  together  in  affright  in  the  corner  of  the. 
room,  and  the  poor  mother  trimmed  her  lamp,  re- 
built her  fire,  and  trembled  as  she  reflected  that 
she  was  alone  and  unprotected.  Who  ate  these 
men  ?  she  asked  herself.  Houseless  in  the  stonin, 
her  heart  replied,  '*  Would  to  Heaven  there  had 
been  such  shelter  for  my  poor  John  Lent !  We 
need  not  fear,  for  Grod  and  our  poverty  are  our 
protection."  She  told  them  they  were  in  the 
house  of  death — that  her  husband  lay  dead,  and, 
for  want  of  assistance,  unburied  in  the  next  room, 
hut  that  all  that  could  be  done  for  them  she  would 
do,  though  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  place, 
that  all,  of  course,  would  be  but  very  little.  She 
advised  them  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  fire, 
and  having  ascertained  that  they  were  not  frost- 
bitten, set  about  getting  them  some  refreshment. 
While  at  work  she  heard  all  that  they  had  to  say 
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to  each  other,  and  with  the  qotekness  of  < 
tion  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  this  oooDtry,  sooa 
perceived  they  were  not  equals— that  one  of  ihm 
spoke  with  •  voice  of  authority;  that  aBother 
called  him  sir ;  and  the  third  only  answered  vhes 
he  was  spoken  to,  and  that  all  three  were  aailon. 
They  had  a  fearful  tale  of  trouble  and  of  death,  ts 
which  frequent  allusion  was  made.  They  were 
the  captain,  mate,  and  steward,  of  a  ship  that  hid 
been  wrecked  that  day  on  the  coast  beyond  the 
hilly  land  in  front  of  the  cottage,  and  were  the  mk 
survivors  often,  who,  on  that  morning,  were  poi^ 
suing  their  coorse  on  the  ocean  in  perfect  cool- 
dence  and  safety.  A  hearty  meal  was  haaiily 
prepared,  and  more  hastily  despatched.  liqaor 
was  then  asked  for;  she  trembled  and  oheved. 
She  was  a  lone  woman,  it  was  a  dangerous  thing, 
and  she  hesitated  ;  but  a  moment's  refleetioo  sag- 
gested  to  her  that  it  was  impossible  that  they 
could  either  forget  her  loss  or  their  own. 

A  fresh  difliculty  now  occurred,  to  ondetatasd 
which  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the  boose.  The 
chimney  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  oppo- 
site the  fVont  door,  which  opened  into  a  snail 
entry.  On  the  right  was  the  family  sitfing-roon, 
or  kitchen,  where  they  were  now  assembled,  off 
which  were  two  bedrooms.  On  the  left  three 
rooms  were  similarly  arranged,  and  devoted  to  the 
accommodation  of  strangers.  In  the  apaitmest 
corresponding'  to  the  .one  they  were  in  was  the 
frozen  body  of  her  husband,  resting  on  a  chest,  in 
a  sitting  attitude,  as  I  have  before  described,  b 
order  to  prepare  their  beds,  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  through  that  room,  into  which  she  had  not 
ventured  since  she  had  recovered  from  her  stopor. 
She  was  perplexed  and  distressed,  but  at  lasi, 
having  stated  to  the  captain  her  difliculty,  he  at 
once  ordered  the  steward  to  go  and  make  the 
requisite  arrangements.  The  master  and  mate 
having  been  thus  provided  for  for  the  night,  some 
blankets  were  given  to  the  steward,  who  slept  oo 
the  hearth,  before  the  kitchen  fire.  In  the  mominft 
the  latter  was  sent  to  dig  a  grave  for  poor  Joho 
Lent,  while  the  other  two,  having  procured  the 
requisite  tools,  made  him  a  coflin,  into  which  he 
was  placed  with  great  difiicolty,  from  the  rtgidity 
of  his  limbs.  The  little  pony  was  then  hamessfd 
to  the  sledge,  and  the  body  was  followed  hy  the 
family  and  their  guests  to  its  last  resting-place. 
The  beautiful  burial-service  of  the  church  wss 
read  over  the  deceased  by  the  captain,  amid  (br 
heartfelt  sobs  of  the  widow,  the  loud  lamentations 
of  the  children,  and  the  generous  tears  of  the 
sailors.  The  scene  was  one  that  was  deeply  (f^ 
by  all  present.  There  was  a  community  of  safier- 
ing,  a  similarity  of  situation,  and  a  sympathr 
among  them  all,  that  for  the  time  made  them  fa^ 
get  they  were  strangers,  and  feel  towards  earh 
.other  like  members  of  one  family.  The  marinen 
had  twice  narrowly  escaped  death  thero8elv>E5 
first,  from  shipwreck,  and  then  from  the  inieosjty 
of  the  weather ;  while  seven  of  their  comiadn 
had  been  swept  into  eternity  before  their  eve*. 
The  poor  widow,  in  losing  Joho  Lent,  appeared  to 
have  lost  everything — her  friend,  her  support,  het 
companion,  and  protector;  the  husband  of  her 
heart,  the  father  of  her  children.  If  their  loeso 
were  similar,  their  mutual  sorrows  were  stsular 
also.  She  had  afiforded  them  food,  shelter,  aod  a 
home.  They  had  aided  her  in  a  most  trying  oe- 
ment  with  their  personal  assistance,  and  comforted 
her  with  their  sympathy  and  kindness.  The  sext 
morning  her  guests  visited  the  sea-shore,  ia  oidv 
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to  ascertain  whether  any  portion  of  the  cargo  of 
their  vessel  could  be  saved.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  scene  of  their  disaster,  they  found  that  the 
vessel  was  gOne ;  she  had  either  fallen  off  from 
the  precipitous  cliff  upon  which  she  had  been 
thrown  by  the  violence  of  the  sea,  or  been 
withdrawn  by  the  reflux  of  the  mountain  waves, 
and  had  sunk  into  the  deep  water,  where  her 
masts  could  how  just  be  discerned  under  its  clear 
and  untroubled  surface.  The  cabin,  which  had 
been  built  on  the  declft,  had  been  broken  to  pieces, 
and  fragments  of  it  were  to  be  seen  scattered 
about  on  the  snow.  Some  few  barrels  and  boxes 
from  the  8teward*s  pantry  had  been  thrown  on 
shore,  containing  stores  of  various  kinds,  and  also 
the  captain's  hammock  and  bedding.  These  were 
divided  into  two  small  lots  of  equal  weight,  and 
constituted  two  sleigh  loads,  for  the  travelling  was 
too  heavy  to  permit  them  all  to  be  carried  at  once. 
The  captain  presented  them,  together  with  a  purse 
of  ten  sovereigns,  to  the  poor  widow,  as  a  token  of 
bis  gratitude  for  her  kindness  and  sympathy  for  his 
distress.  She  was  also  recommended  to  examine 
the  shore  from  time  to  time  aflter  violent  gales  of 
wind,  as  many  loose  articles  would  no  doubt 
hereafter  float  to  the  surface ;  and  these,  by  a 
written  authority,  he  empowered  her  to  apply  to 
her  own  use. 

On  the  succeeding  morning  the  postman  returned 
with  his  mail,  and  furnished  a  conveyance  for  the 
steward.  The  captain  and  mate  followed,  under 
his  guidance,  with  Mrs.  Lent's  little  pony  and 
sledge,  which  were  to  be  returned  the  following 
mail-day  by  Ainslow.  They  now  took  an  affec* 
tionate  leave  of  each  other,  with  mutual  thanks 
and  benedictions,  and  the  widow  and  her  family 
were  again  left  to  their  sorrows  and  their  labors. 
From  that  day  she  said  an  unseen  hand  had 
upheld  her,  fed  her,  and  protected  her,  and  that 
hand  was  the  hand  of  the  good  and  merciful  God 
of  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  There  were  times, 
she.  added,  when  the  wounds  of  her  heart  would 
burst  open  and  bleed  afresh ;  but  she  had  been 
told  the  affections  required  that  relief,  and  that 
Nature  had  wisely  provided  it,  to  prevent  a  worse 
issue.  She  informed  me  that  she  often  saw  her 
husband  of  late.  When  sitting  by  her  solitary 
lamp,  after  her  children  had  fallen  asleep,  she  fre- 
quently perceived  him  looking  in  at  the  window 
upon  her.  She  would  sometimes  rise  and  go 
there,  with  a  view  of  conversing  with  him,  bnt  he 
always  withdrew,  as  if  he  was  not  permitted  to 
have  an  interview  with  her.  She  said  she  was 
not  afraid  to  meet  him  ;  why  should  she  be?  He 
who  had  loved  her  in  life  would  not  harm  fier  in 
death.  As  soon  as  she  returned  to  her  seat,  he 
would  again  resume  his  place  at  the  window,  and 
watch  over  her  for  hours  together.  She  had 
mentioned  the  circumstance  to  the  clergyman,  wh<i 
charged  her  to  keep  her  secret,  and  especially 
from  her  children,  whose  young  and  weak  nerves 
it  might  terrify.  He  had  endeavored  to  persuade 
her  it  was  the  reflection  of  her  own  face  in  the 
glass;  that  it  was  a  natural  effect,  and  by  no 
means  an  unusual  occurrence.  But  no  one,  she 
added,  knew  so  well  as  those  who  saw  with  their 
own  eyes.  It  was  difficult,  perhaps,  for  others, 
who  had  not  been  so  favored  and  protected,  to 
believe  it,  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  strictly  true ; 
and  was  a  great  comfort  to  her  to  think  that  his 
care  and  his  love  existed  for  her  beyond  the  grave. 
She  said  many  people  had  advised  her  to  leate 
that  place,  as  too  inseeoie  and  inoonTenient  for  a 


helpless  woman ;  bat  GM  had  never  failed  them. 
She  had  never  known  want  or  been  visited  by 
illness,  while  she  and  her  children  had  been  fed  in 
the  wilderness  like  the  chosen  people  of  the  Ixird. 
He  had  raised  her  up  a  host  of  friends,  whuse 
hearts  he  had  touched  with  kindness  for  her,  and 
whose  hands  he  had  used  as  the  instruments  of 
his  mercy  and  bounty.  It  would  be  ungrateful 
and  distrustful  in  her  to  leave  a  place  be  bad 
selected  for  her,  and  he  might  perhaps  turn  away 
his  countenance  in  anger,  and  abandon  her  in  her 
old  age  to  poverty  and  want.  ~  And  besides,  she 
said,  there  is  my  old  man ;  his  visits  now  are 
dearer  to  me  than  ever ;  he  was  once  my  com- 
panion— he  is  now  my  guardian  angel.  I  cannot 
and  I  will  not  forsake  him  while  I  live,  and  when 
it  is  God's  will  that  I  depart  hence,  I  hope  to  be 
laid  beside  him,  who,  alive  or  dead,  has  never 
suffered  this  poor  dwelling  to  be  to  me  a  *'  Lonb 
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From  FFBMr's  Magazine. 
THE   CHAMBER   OF    THE   BELL. 
CHAPTER   I. 

Tbk  events  which  we  are  about  to  relate  ac- 
curred  in  a  small  and  obscure  German  town,  which, 
for  our  own  convenience,  we  will  designate  Nien- 
berg.  Who,  in  the  present  day,  is  unacquainted 
with  the  general  outline  of  the  petty  towns  of  the 
*<  Fatherland  ?"  Suffice  it,  that  Nienberg  formed 
no  exception  to  the  rule,  but  showed  its  narrow 
streets  of  tall,  many-gabled,  and  picturesque-look- 
ing bouses,  its  dark,  mysterious  churches,  its  long 
lines  of  convent  walls,  its  close  and  irregular- 
shaped  places,  and  its  motley  population  of  peasants, 
monks,  soldiers,  biguineSf  and  beggars.  As  re- 
garded its  geo^phy,  it  was  seated  at  the  base  of 
one  of  two  corneal  hills ;  that  immediately  in  its  rear 
being  cultivated  to  nearly  two  thirds  of  its  height, 
and  planted  on  the  southern  side  with  vines,  while 
the  more  lofty  and  more  distant  eminence  was 
crowned  by  the  mouldering  remains  of  what  had 
evidently  once  been  a  formidable  stronghold. 
Upon  this  rock  no  trace  of  vegetation  could  be 
detected ;  all  was  arid,  bleak,  and  desolate ;  the 
crude  and  abrupt  outline  of  the  height  being  bro- 
ken in  many  places  by  the  remains  of  cyclopean 
masonry,  indicating  the  extent  and  direction  of  the 
outworks,  which,  on  the  more  accessible  sides  of 
the  acclivity,  descended  almost  to  the  valley. 
Portions  of  now  mouldering  towers,  blending  their 
hoary  tints  with  that  of  the  stones  on  which  they 
had  been  seated  for  centuries,  afforded  shelter  to 
the  foul  birds  of  carnage  and  darkness,  whose 
shrill  screams  and  hoarse  hoolings  swelled  and 
quivered  upon  the  nigtit-wind,  like  the  wailings  of 
the  dead  over  the  ruins  of  their  former  pride. 
The  valley  or  gorge  between  the  two  hills  was 
scarcely  more  clf^rful  than  the  castled  height 
which  frowned  above  it,  for  it  was  occupied 
throughout  its'  whole  extent  with  graves ;  save 
that,  immediately  under  the  shadow  of  the  emi- 
nence last  described,  stood  a  low  and  small  erec- 
tion of  stone,  parted  by  this  city  of  the  dead  from 
the  living  town  of  Nienborg ;  which,  cut  off  by  an 
angle  of  its  own  vine-clad  eminence  from  all  view 
of  this  dreary  necropolis,  was  further  enlivened  by 
a  cheerful  stream,  which  swept  swiftly  and  smi- 
lingly at  its  foot,  hurrying  to  cast  its  pure  and 
sparkling  waters  into  the  bosom  of  the  Rhine.  A 
few  light  exaft  moored  along  the  ^ore,  heaved 
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.lasily  apon  tbe  current,  and  the  nets  of  the  fisherB 
sptead  upon  the  hank  sufficiently  denoted  the  nees 
of  the  little  fleet. 

Bjsyond  the  town,  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  ruins,  spread  one  of  those  fine  old  forests  to 
which  Germany  is  indebted  for  so  mnch  of  her 
prosperity  and  so  many  of  her  superstitions ;  and 
where  the  warm  sun  and  the  flying  clouds  pro- 
duced the  most  fantastic^  effects,  as  they  grappled 
for  power  aboTe  the  stem  old  trees,  sprmi  orer 
the  rarely  occurring  glades,  or  sucoeiBded  each 
other  upon  the  dancing  leaves.  The  blast  which 
had  howled  its  defiance  over  the  neighboring  ruins, 
where  it  heat  freely  against  the  sharp  rock  and 
the  rigid  masoniy,  took  another  and  a  wilder  tone 
as  it  penetrated  into  the  mystic  depths  of  the  dark 
wood,  or  forced  its  way  through  the  living  net^ 
work  of  the  swinging  branches.  None  ventured 
there  at  nightfall;  the  goatherd  drove  home  his 
flock,  the  woodsman  laid  by  his  axe,  and  the  be- 
nighted fowler  hastened  to  escape  into  the  open 
country,  without  venturing  to  cast  one  glance 
behind  upon  the  scenes  of  his  day's  sport. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  httle  town,  to 
some  of  whose  inhabitants  we  are  about  to  intro- 
duce our  readers.  It  was  evening,  and  a  bright 
moan  was  paving  the  river  with  flakes  of  silver, 
which  looked  like  the  armor  of  some  water-giant, 
beneath  which  his  huge  frame  was  quivering  with 
desire  to  visit  the  tranouil  earth  that  slept  so 
peacefully  beside  him.  The  breeze  was  sighing 
through  the  vines,  and  heaving  aside  their  large 
glossy  leaves  and  delicate  tendrils ;  the  laughter 
of  children  and  the  voices  of  women  might  be 
heard  at  intervals :  and  here  and  there,  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  stream,  rested  a  briffht  red  glare 
which  was  reflected  apon  the  trenibling  current. 
The  fishermen  were  busy,  plying  their  trade  by 
torch-light. 

Upon  the  very  verge  of  the  town  stood  a  house, 
separated  from  the  street  by  a  high  wall  inclosing 
a  spacious  garden,  laid  out  with  scrupulous  care 
and  almost  painful  formality.  Flowers  of  every 
soent,  and  of  every  color,  blossomed  in  minute 
patches  of  the  most  grotesque  and  varied  shapes ; 
trim-cut  hedges  of  yew,  wit6  their  outline  broken 
at  intervals  by  strange  uncouth  figures,  clipped 
into  deformity  from  the  same  material ;  monstrous 
statues  of  discolored  stone,  and  of  proportions 
which  defied  criticism,  mounted  upon  square 
pedestals ;  basins  fringed  with  water  plants  and 
peopled  with  irold  fish ;  and  paths,  smoothlv  and 
brightly  gravelled,  formed  the  maiirid  of  this 
pleasance ;  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  the  house, 
with  its  tall  gable  turned  towards  the  street,  the 
heavy  beams  of  its  roof  carved  at  the  extremities 
into  whimsical  finials,  and  its  leaden  gyrgoyles 
ffrinning  like  an  assemblage  of  demon  heads, 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  slender  cupola  which 
suDDorted  the  vane. 

Nor  did  the  appearance  of  the  mansion  within 
belie  its  outward  promise.  It  was  spacious  and 
cleanly.  No  accessory  to  comfort  was  wanting. 
The  high-backed  chairs,  whose  carving  was  ter- 
minated by  a  rude  representation  of  the  family 
crest,  were  well  cushioned.  There  was  a  soft 
carpet  on  the  centre  of  the  floor ;  family  portraits 
were  panelled  into  the  walls ;  and  the  doors  and  ^ 
windows  were  screened  by  heavy  draperies  of 
fringed  damask.  Everything  bore  the  atamp  of 
extreme  care  and  scrupulous  manaeement.  There 
were  birds  and  flowers  upon  a  tame,  which  stood 
within  the  deep  bay  of  an  inmiense  window  look* 


ing  upon  the  garden  firom  the  apartment  when 
OUT  story  is  to  oegin ;  and  upon  a  8eooiid,^wa 
near  to  the  porcelain  stove,  which  ooeopied  u 
angle  of  the  room,  were  placed  a  lamp,  some 
female  working  materials,  such  as  Berlin  wool, 
colored  silks,  and  a  half-knitted  stocking ;  a  few 
hooks,  and  some  fishing  apparatus. 

On  one  side  of  the  stove  sat  a  female,  of  about 
five-and-thirty  years  old.  She  was  oomdy  bm 
not  handsome ;  her  eyes  were  fine  and  dear,  bm 
the  dark  brows  by  which  ^ey  were  oveihonr 
almost  met  in  the  centre,  forming  that  waving  hoe 
beneath  the  forehead  so  prized  by  the  modem 
Greeks,  but  which  gives  such  a  harahoees  to  ihe 
countenance .  There  was,  moreover,  a  teneness  asd 
decision  about  the  lines  of  her  moath  which  tt- 
corded  well  with  those  dark  brows ;  and  her  head 
was  seated  upon  her  shoulders  with  a  majesty  which 
would  have  become  an  empress.  Her  complexion 
was  perfectly  fair,  but  its  freshness  was  gone ;  her 
teeth  were  beautiful,  and  her  hands  aod  arms 
faultless.  Her  face  wore  a  pained  expresaioo.  as 
though  the  sorrows  which  had  passed  over  her 
had  never  been  forgotten,  and  as  thoufffa  she  did 
not  yet  believe  them  to  be  over.  At  the  ummdcoi 
in  which  we  are  describing  her,  she  was  boned  u 
deep  and"  evidently  painnil  thought ;  even  her 
knitting,  that  everlasting  resource  of  a  Germaa 
woman,  was  thrown  aside,  and  she  sat  with  her 
arms  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  and  her  head  bowed 
down,  aa  though  her  reflections  were  too  heavy  a 
burden  for  her  to  support  upright.  Her  browi 
were  knit  together,  and  her  thin  lips  compressed, 
while  she  beat  upon  the  floor  with  her  foot  rapidly 
and  feveriahly,  as  if  in  this  monotonous  noovemest 
she  found  vent  for  the  feeling  by  which  she  wu 
oppressed. 

She  was  atill  in  this  attitude  when  the  door  was 
suddenly  opened,  and  she  hastily  ronsed  herself, 
and  resumed  the  abandoned  knitting. 

The  intruder  was  a  fine  strongly-bnilt  maa, 
some  five  yean  her  junior,  and  it  was  easy  to 
decide  at  a  glance  that  they  were  nearly  related : 
there  were  3ie  same  thick  continuous  brows,  the 
same  stem  expression  about  the  mouth,  the  same 
high  forehead  surmounted  by  masses  of  rich  brosa 
hair,  the  same  majestic  carriage  of  the  head ;  but 
all  the  features  which,  in  the  case  of  the  female, 
produced  an  efl^ect  almost  repelling,  made  of  the 
man  a  noble  specimen  of  masculine  beauty.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  was  a  fearful  beauty,  and  wore  the 
brightness  of  the  lurid  vapor  which  veils  the  sum- 
mer  thunder.  There  was  a  light  in  his  Ux^ 
brown  eyes  which,  even  in  his  calmest  moments, 
betrayed  the  fiery  spirit  that  alept  within,  and  a 
scorn  in  the  curve  of  his  thin  lips  which  gave  a 
bitterness  to  their  harshness. 

"  Ton  are  late,  Elric,*'  said  the  lady  ;  "  the  sup- 
per has  been  served  for  the  last  hour.*' 

**  I  have  been  in  the  forest,"  was  the  reply. 
'<  and  took  no  heed  of  time." 

*^  During  our  mother's  life—"  commenctd 
the  watcher. 

"  I  know  what  you  are  about  to  aay,  Stephanie." 
interposed  the  young  man,  iropatienUy.  "  Duiia; 
our  mother's  life,  I  was  compelled  to  a  rigid  pooe- 
tuality ;  now,  I  am  my  own  master,  and  have  to 
answer  to  nO  one  for  an  hour's  delay." 

*'  Could  I  only  be  assured  that  yon  wen  waa- 
derinff  there  alone        "  murmured  the  lady. 

<*  Rark  you,  grafine,"  aaid  Efaic,  tnrainy  hii 
flashing  eyes  fuD  upon  her,  as  he  twisted  nghllf 
about  his  fingeis  a  tront-line  which  he  had  ea^fhl 
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Qp  ffom  tlia  table ;  I  have  abeady  wanad  you 
that  I  will  hear  no  more  upon  thia  sabjeet.  Do  I 
ever  thwart  vour  wishes?  Do  I  ever  control  yoor 
amaeements  5  Do  I  eVer  dictate  to  year  aifeo- 
tions?  Yott  may  marry,  if  you  will,  the  verieal 
boor  in  Nieabere ;  your  destiny  will  be  of  yoor 
own  seekinff,  and  you  are  old  enough  to  exert  vour 
free-will;  but  I  will  be  equally  unfettered.  I 
respected  the  prejudices  of  my  mother,  because  she 
was  my  mother ;  but  I  will  brook  no  more  womanly 
dictation .    Be  warned  in  time . ' ' 

'*  The  daughter  of  a  fisherman !"  exclaimed  the 
lady,  scornfully,  as  she  raised  her  eyea  to  his. 

The  young  count  aprang  a  pace  towards  her, 
with  a  red  spot  burning  upon  either  cheek ;  but 
he  instantly  checked  himself,  and  said,  with  a 
laugh  of  bitter  scorn,  '*  Even  so,  my  lady  countess, 
the  daughter  of  a  fieiierman  ;  and  you  have  yet  to 
learn  that  the  subtle  essence  which  men  call  mind 
can  be  diffused  through  the  being  of  a  fisher's 
daughter  as  freely  and  fuUy  as  through  that  of  a 
landnave's  heiress ;  that  the  soblime " 

*' Supper  waits,  Heir  Graf,"  said  his  sister, 
rising  haughtily  from  her  seat,  and  leading  the 
way  to  an  inner  apartment. 

•  The  meal  passed  in  silence.  The  presence  of 
the  servants  prevented  any  allusion  to  the  subject 
which  occupied  the  minds  of  both,  and  neither  was 
willing  to  make  an  effort  to  banish  it.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is,  therefore,  scarcely  sur- 
prising that  on  their  return  to  the  drawing-room 
the  brother  and  sister  at  once  recurred  to  the 
obnoxious  theme.  • 

It  is,  however,  time  that  we  should  explain  to 
the  reader  the  position  of  the  noble  orphans. 
Count  EIric  Konigstein  was  the  last'  representa- 
tive of  a  proud  and  ancient  family  which,  origin- 
ally both  powerful  and  wealthy,  had  become  im- 
poverished  by  the  loyalty  and  improvidence  of  its 
chiefs,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  had  lost  its 
influence  with  its  riches.  GeschenJce  haUen  die 
Preundschtrf't  warm  had  foi;  generations  been  the 
motto  of  their  race ;  and  thev  had  so  long  been 
distinguished  for  an  open  hand  and  an  ungrudging 
generosity,  that  at  lenp^th  they  found  themselves 
with  notlung  diore  to  give. 

The  Thirty  Years'^War  had  cost  Count  Elric 
the  small  remains  of  the  family  treasure  and  the 
life  of  his  father ;  and  he  found  himself,  at  the  age 
€f  sixteen,  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother,  with 
for  all  patrimony,  the  house  at  Nienburg,  a  small 
estate  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  moiety  of  her 
jointure,  scrupulously  divided  between  himself  and 
his  sister  at  the  death  of  their  last  parent.  The 
young  man,  like  all  the  other  males  of  his  race, 
pant^  for  a  military  life;  but  the  old  Countess 
Ton  Konigstein  positively  negatived  his  inclination. 
He  was  the  last  hope  of  the  family ;  and  as  she 
looked  upon  the  noble  promise  of  his  magnificent 
person,  she  had  proud  dreams  of  the  total  restora- 
tion of  their  house  hj  his  alliance  with  some  high- 
bom  and  wealthy  heiress. 

Meanwhile,  the  high-spirited  EIric  led  what 
was,  for  him,  a  life  of  slow  torture.  Denied  the 
education  suited  to  his  rank  by  the  utter  inability 
of  the  countess  to  meet  the  expense  of  one  of  the 
universities,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  and 
tuition  of  a  priest  attached  to  the  principal  church 
of  Nienburg,  and  soon  mastered  the  very  limited 
stock  of  erudition  which  was  boasted  by  the  good 
^her,  while  his  hours  at  home  were  even  more 
heavy  and  unprofitable.  Disappointed  in  her 
,  ambition,  crippled  in  her  means,  and  soured  by 
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her  trials,  the  wid  m  i  ooontess,  weak  in  mind 
and  tyrannical  by  nature,  expended  upon  triflea 
the  energy  and  order  which  were  better  suited  to 
matters  of  importance.  Her  pleasure-ground  was 
typioi  of  her  whole  life.  She  had  not  one  en- 
larged idea ;  not  one  great  perception  ;  but  pressed 
her  iron  rod  upon  rushes  and  weeds.  All  was 
monotony  and  submissivenesa  in  the  old  mansion  ; 
and  it  will  be  understood  that  an  under-cnrrent  of 
lassitude  and  disgust  soon  destroyed  the  beautiful 
unity  of  nature  which  is  so  blessed  an  attribute  of 
the  young.  Father  Eberhard  preached  obedience 
to  the  revolting  spirit  of  the  youth,  and  he  obeyed 
in  so  far  as  by  word  and  action  he  could  follow  the 
counsel  he  received,  but  in  the  depths  jof  his  spirit 
he  rebelled.  No  word  of  encouragement,  no  sen- 
tence of  endearment  ever  escaped  the  pinched  lips 
of  the  coontesB.  Like  many  other  weak  persons, 
she  believed  that  dignity  consisted  in  an  absence 
of  all  concession,  and  gratified  her  vanity  by 
adopting  as  her  creed  that  an  absence  of  rebuke 
should  satisfy  all  around  her,  but  that  none  should 
venture  to  presume  upon  her  indulgence. 

In  thia  dreary  way  did  she  fritter  away  her  age, 
but  the  evil  did  not  end  there;  for  ahe  wasted 
along  with  it  the  fresh  youth  and  pure  spirits  of 
her  children,  already  sumcientW  unfoitonate  from 
their  exceptionable  position.  Li  her  daughter  she 
found  a  docile  pupil ;  nor  did  Stephanie  resist,  even 
when  her  mother  dashed  the  cup  of  happiness  from 
her  lips  by  refusing  her  consent  to  a  marriage 
which  would  have  crowned  her  dearest  hopes. 
The  suitor,  unexeeptionabie  as  he  was  in  point  of 
character,  income,  and  disposition,  failed  in  exhib- 
iting— ^like  the  Konigsteins — his  nine  quanerings, 
and  was  rejected  accordingly.  Stephanie,  as  we 
have  said,  submitted  ;  but  she  was  blighted  in 
heart  from  that  day  forth ;  and-^last  and  worst 
misery  for  the  young — she  ceased  to  hope  in  the 
future.  What  could  it  offer  to  her  which  would 
remedy  the  past?  And  with  her  occasional  bursts 
of  cheerfulness  fied  the  sole  charm  of  home  to  her 
boy-brother.  Yet  still  he  controlled  himself,  for 
his  was  not  a  nature  to  waste  its  strength  on  trifles 
which  he  felt  to  be  unworthy  of  the  strife.  There 
was  a  fire  within,  but  it  was  buried  deep  beneath 
the  surface,  like  that  of  a  volcano,  which,  suffering 
even  for  years,  the  vicinity  of  man  and  of  man's 
woiks,  slowly  collects  its  deadly  power,  and  then 
in  one  dread  eSbit  spreads  ruin  and  desolation  on 
all  within  its  influence. 

At  length  the  countess  died,  and  her  children 
mourned  for  her  as  we  all  mourn  over  accustomed 
objects  of  which  we  are  suddenly  deprived.  They 
missed  her  every  day  and  every  hour ;  they  missed 
her  harsh  and  cold  accenta ;  they  missed  her  im- 
perious orders ;  her  minute  repuraches ;  her  rest- 
less movements.  They  felt  themselves  alone; 
abandoned  to  self-government  after  years  of  un- 
questioning subjection ;  the  world  of  their  own 
home  appeared  too  vast  for  them  when  they  were 
called  upon  to  inhabit  it  without  the  presence  of 
the  ruling  spirit  which  had  hitherto  suflSced  to  fill 
its  void.  Nor  did  the  orphans  draw  more  closely 
together  as  they  walked  away,  hand  in  hand,  from 
h€»ide  the  grave  of  their  last  parent.  They  had 
no  longer  a  feeling  in  common.  Stephanie  was 
like  the  tree  prostrated  by  the  lightning,  and 
crushed  into  the  earth  by  the  weight  of  its  own 
fall :  Elrie  was  hke  the  sturdy  sapling  braving  the 
tempest,  and  ahnost  wooing  it  to  burst,  that  he 
might  feel  its  wild  breath  rioting  among  the  leaves 
which  now  lay  huahed  and  motionless  upon  their 


aoaghs.  Moreover,  debarred  the  healthful  and 
^nceitinff  exercises  of  her  brother,  the  younfi^  count- 
ess had  never  passed  a  day,  and  scarce  an  hour, 
oeyond  her  mother's  presence  ;  and  careless  of  hei^ 
self,  she  had  necessarily  followed  the  monotonous 
routine  of  her  home  duties,  until  she  had  ceased  to 
aee  how  poor  and  pitiful  a  result  the  majority  of 
them  led.  The  spring  of  her  life — if  such  a  life 
can  be  said  ever  to  have  had  a  spring — was  over ; 
the  little  vanities  of  her  sex  had  ceased  to  occupy 
her ;  and  she  pursued  the  same  dreary  robnd  of 
occupations  and  anxieties,  eventually  as  much  ^om 
choice  as  custom. 

If  Elric,  as  he  turned  away  from  his  mother's 
grave,  hoped  for  a  brighter  home  or  a  more  conge- 
nial companionship,  it  was  not  long  ere  he  was 
fully  undeceived.  Nothing  could  arouse  Stephanie 
from  the  moral  torpor  into  which  she  had  fallen ; 
and,  never  doubting  that  her  privilege  of  eldership 
would  leave  her  right  of  control  unquestioned,  she 
endeavored  to  compel  her  young  and  fiery  brother 
to  the  same  wearisome,  heart-sickening  monotony 
of  which  she  had  herself  long  ceased  to  feel  the 
bitterness.  In  this  attempt  she  was  destined, 
however,  signally  to  fail.  Crippled  as  he  was 
in  his  worldly  career  by  the  comparative  pov- 
erty in  which  he  found  himself,  Elric  was,  nevei^ 
theless,  like  the  wounded  eagle,  which,  although 
it  cannot  soar  against  the  sun,  may  still  make  its 
aerie  in  the  free  air  and  upon  the  mountain-heights. 
His  strength  was  crushed  but  not  subdued.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  what  he  might  have  been  had  his 
!impetuous  passions  been  dlffhsed  and  rightly  di- 
irected.  The  leaping  torrent  may  be  diverted  into 
•a  channel,  and  turned  to  purposes  of  usefulness,  in 
"which  its  headlong  fury,  exhausting  itself  by  de- 
grees, may  leave  it  to  flow  on  ultimately  in  a  clear 
and  placid  stream ;  while,  unheeded  and  unguided, 
it  must  prove  only  a  source  of  ruin  and  destruction. 
And  such  was  the  moral  condition  of  Count  Elric. 
He  felt  hb  strength,  but  he  was  yet  ignorant  of  its 
power,  and  utterly  unskilled  in  its  control.        , 

Many  years,  however,  had  passed  over  the  or- 
phans in  dreamy  listlessness.  Once  the  young 
man  had  endeavored  to  condole  with  his  sister  upon 
the  heart-stroke  inflicted  by  the  prejudices  of  their 
mother ;  but  his  sympathy  awakened  no  response 
in  her  cicatrized  heart.  She  even  applauded  the 
rigor  which  had  saved  her  from  the  remorse  of  dis- 
gracing her  family,  and  urged  upon  him  the  neces- 
sity of  being  careful  that  her  sacrifice  should  not  be 
made  in  vain. 

This  was  the  last  attempt  of  Elric  to  open  up 
the  springs  of  family  afiTection ;  and  he  felt  his  fail- 
ure the  more  bitterly,  that  he  yearned  for  a  com- 
panionship of  spirit.  Even  the  worthy  Father 
Eberhard  was  lost  to  him ;  for  he  had  been  called 
to  a  distant  mission  and  had  quitted  Nienburg,  in 
all  probability,  forever.  He  looked  around  him, 
end  envied  the  busy  inhabitants  of  the  little  town, 
who  pursued  alike  their  avocations  and  their  amuse- 
ments in*  common  ;  while  he  sighed  as  he  remem- 
bered that  from  these  he  was  alike  shut  out.  He 
•could  not,  now  that  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
'manhood,  volunteer  a  partnership  in  the  social  oc- 
^cupations  of  the  plebeian  citizens  with  whom  he 
'had  been  forbidden  all  association  during  his  youth, 
.  and  with  whom  he  could  now  never  hope  to  meet 
i  upon  equal  terms. 

The  solitary  young  man  turned,  in  his  isolation, 
■  to 'Nature;  and  Nature  is  a  marvellous  comforter 
to  those  who  can  appreciate  het  consolations  and 
her  endearments.    lie  threw  aside  his  books ;  they 
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bad  lon^  ceased  to  afford  him  either  i 
instruction ;  he  abandoned  his  sister  to  her  solitary 
home.  She  scarcely  seemed  to  remaxk  his  ab> 
sence,  save  when  it  interfoped  with  the  dock-work 
regularity  of  the  little  household ;  and  he  mahed 
away  to  the  forest  depths,  and  flung  himself  down 
beneath  the  shadows  of  the  tall  trees,  and  tboogbt 
until  thought  became  madness  ;  and  then  he  aeoed 
his  gun,  and  pursued  his  game  through  the  tan- 
*f\ed  underwood,  until,  in  fotigne  of  bmly,  he  foz^ 
p^ot  his  bitterness  of  soul ;  or  plunged  once  more 
into  the  sunshine,  and  paddling  his  boat  into  the 
centre  of  the  stream,  waged  war  upon  the  finny 
tribes  that  peopled  it.  His  retnm,  when  ladea 
with  these  spoils,  was  always  welcoime  to  the 
countess,  for  she  was  too  good  a  housewife  not  to 
appreciate  such  an  assistance  to  their  slender 
means;  but  suddenly  this  resource,  upon  whick 
she  had  begun  to  calculate  in  their  dainr  arrance- 
ments,  failed  her  all  at  once ;  nor  could  EHrie,  when 
questioned  upon  the  subject,  oflfer  such  reason  for 
his  defection  as  tended  to  satisfy  her  mind.  With 
the  true  perception  of  a  woman,  she  felt  that  there 
was  a  mystery.  Where  could  Elric  spend  the  loDg 
hours  in  which  he  was  daily  absent  irom  home^ 
and  with  whom? 

Suddenly  a  suspicion  grew  upon  her,  aad  a  deep 
crimson  flush  overspread  her  usually  pale  cheek  aa 
she  began,  with  a  beating  heart,  to  take  a  menial 
survey  of  her  distant  neighborhood. 

*'  It  cannot  be  the  grafine  Rosa,"  she  munnarcd 
to  herself:  "  for  although  Elric  could  tow  to  the 
schloss  in  three  hoursj  he  could  not  retam  io  (ha 
same  time  against  the  current ;  nor  would  the 
proud  countess  encourage  him:  he  is  too  poor. 
No,  no— it  cannot  be  the  grafine  Rosa.  Ban» 
Kadschan's  daughter? — ^Equally  impossible.  EHrie 
has  no  horses,  and  there  are  five  lodg  leagues  be- 
tween us.  Constance  von  Hartheimi — Still  mora 
improbttble.  She  is  to  take  the  vows  next  year  io 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy.  Poor,  too,  as  himsdf,  and 
as  noble.  No,  no,  her  iamily  would  not  penmt  it. 
And  we  know  none  other !  Unless,  indeed,  the 
dark-eyed  daughter  of  the  Bnrgomeister  of  Nien- 
burg. But  I  am  mad — he  dare  npt! — ^I  would 
rather  see  him  stretched  out  yonder  in  the  death- 
valley." 

The  eye  of  the  proud  countess  flamed,  and  the 
deep  red  glow  burned  on  her  cheek  and  brow ;  she 
clenched  her  slender  hands  tightly  together,  and 
her  breath  came  thick  and  fast ;  but  she  soon  coo- 
trolled  her  emotion,  and  whispered  to  herself  with 
a  bitter  laugh,  which  sounded  strangely  in  that 
silent  room,  **  No,  no,  he  dare  not!" 

CHAPTER  II. 

**  Whisht,  whisht,  Mina  ;  here  is  the  Heir 
Graf!" 

A  joyous  and  mceful  peal  of  langhter  was  the 
sole  and  evidently  incredulous  reply  to  this  warn- 
ing. There  was  no  mistaking  the  origin  of  that 
melodious  mirth :  you  felt  at  once  that  the  lips 
from  which  it  had  gushed  were  fresh,  and  rich,aM 
youthful ;  and  that  the  eyes  which  danced  in  their 
own  light  as  it  rang  out  were  eyes  such  aa  poeca 
dream  of  when  they  have  visions  of  a  world  un- 
known of  sin. 

**  Once  more,  Mina,  dear  Mina,  I  row  by  mf 
patron-saint !  here  is  the  Herr  Giaf." 

These  words  were  uttered  by  a  Tonng  giil  io  ihs 
costume  of  a  peasant,  with  a  round,  go^hanoied^ 
sun-burnt  faoe,  bare  arms  bronaed  by  espoane  is 
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the  weather,  and  one  of  those  stunted  and  moscu- 
lar  figures  which  seem  to  herald  an  existence  of 
toil  and  hardship.  She  was  standing  near  a  clus- 
ter of  marsh-willowst  which  overshadowed  a  little 
runlet,  that,  descending  from  the  height  above  the 
town,  swept  onward  to  the  river.  As  Elric,  for  it 
was  of  him  that  she  spoke,  reached  the  spot,  a  sec- 
ond figure  sprang  from  a  sitting  position,  and  stood 
before  him.  The  young  count  started,  and  forget- 
ting that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  two  mere  peas- 
ant girls,  with  intuitive  courtesy  withdrew  his  cap. 
Well  might  he  start;  for  such  a  vision  as  that 
upon  whKh  he  looked  had  never  before  met  his 
eyes. 

It  was  that  of  a  young  girl  in  the  first  dawn  of 
her  beauty.  The  glow  of  fifteen  summers  was  on 
her  cheek,  the  light  of  heaven  dwelt  in  the  depths 
of  her  dark  blue  eyes,  whose  lashes,  long  and  lus- 
trous, tempered  without  concealing  their  bright- 
ness. A  flood  of  hair  of  that  precious  shade  of 
auburn  which  seems  to  catch  the  sunbeams,  and  to 
imprison  them  in  its  glowirig  meshes,  fell  upon  her 
finely-developed  shoulders,  which  were  partially 
bare.  Her  little  feet,  moulded  like  those  of  an  an- 
tique nymph,  and  gleaming  in  their  whiteness 
through  the  limpid  waves  by  which  they  were 
bathed,  were  also  necessarily  uncovered  ;  one  snuiJl 
delicate  hand  still  grasped,  and  slightly  lifted  the 
coarse,  but  becoming  drapery  in  which  she  was  at- 
tired. Her  figure  was  perfect,  and  bending  slight- 
ly forward,  half  in  fear  and  half  in  shame,  looked 
as  though  a  sound  would  startle,  and  impel  it  into 
flight.  The  lips,  parted  by  the  same  impulse,  re- 
vealed teeth  like  ivory ;  and  the  whole  aspect  and 
attitude  of  the  girl  was  so  lovely  that  Canova 
might  h&ve  created  his  master-piece  after  such  a 
roc^el. 

For  an  instant  there  was  silence,  but  only  for  an 
instant ;  for,  his  first  surprise  over,  the  young 
count  sprang  forward  and  offered  his  hand  to  the 
fair  maid  to  lead  her  to  the  bank.  She  obeyed 
without  remonstrance,  for  so  great  an  honor  nad 
rendered  her  powerless  to  resist ;  and,  in  the  next 
moment  she  stood  beside  him,  with  her  small  white 
feet  half-bu«ed  among  the  yielding  grass. 

Who  cannot  guess  the  sequel  of  such  a  meeting  t 
Intoxicated  by  her  beauty,  thralled  by  her  graceful 
siinplicity,  an  hour  had  not  passed  ere  Elric  had 
forgotten  the  nine  quarterings  of  the  Konigsteins 
and  the  real  position  of  the  fisherman's  daughter. 
A  new  world  had  developed  itself  to  the  rasdn- 
ated  recluse.  Hitherto,  he  had  dwelt  only  amid 
coldness  and  restraint ;  no  kindred  spirit  had  awak- 
ened at  his  touch ;  no  heart  had  throbbed  beneath 
his  gaxe.  Now,  he  saw  a  fair  cheek  glow  and  a 
bright  eye  sink  under  his  praise :  he  felt  the  trem- 
bling of  the  little  hand  which  he  grasped  wilMn  his 
own ;  and  he  began  to  understand  that  he  was  not 
alone  on  earth. 

The  fiither  of  Mina  was  poor,  very  poor.  Her 
mother  was  dead.  She  was  the  one  pet  lamb 
which  to  the  fisher  was  dearer  than  the  flock  of  the 
rich  man :  she  was  the  child  of  his  age  and  of  his 
prayers;  the  light  of  his  narrow  dwelling;  the 
sunbeam  of  his  home.  He  was  not  long  ere  he 
heard  of  the  meeting  under  the  alder-trees ;  and 
poor  and  powerless  as  he  was,  he  resolved,  as  he 
kissed  the  pure  brow  of  his  daughter  when  she  lay 
down  to  rest,  to  remonstrate  with  the  Herr  Graf, 
that  his  pure  one  might  be  left  unto  him  pure.  He 
did  so  on  the  morrow,  when  once  more,  Mina  and 
Elric  had  met  beside  the  mountain-stream.  The 
girl  was  there  because  the  count  had  made  her 


promise  to  meet  him ;  and  he,  because  Ids  whole 
soul  was  already  wrapped  up  in  the  peasant-maid- 
en. They  were  sitting  side  by  side,  and  hand  ir 
hand,  when  the  old  fisher  came  upon  them ;  and 
they  both  looked  up,  Mina  with  a  blush,  and  Elric 
with  a  smile,  but  neither  shrank  beneath  the  stern 
and  anxious  eye  of  the  old  man. 

"  Is  this  well,  Herr  Graf!*'  asked  the  father,  in 
a  voice  which  was  fuU  of  tears;  "the  strong 
against  the  weak,  the  rich  aeainst  the  poor,  the 
proud  against  the  humble !  nave  pity  upon  me,  I 
nave  but  her." 

"  And  she  is  worth  all  the  world,  old  man,"  re- 
plied Elric  calmly ;  "  possessed  of  her  you  are  the 
rich,  the  strong,  and  the  pioud.  I  was  alone  until 
I  found  her." 

**  And  now,  my  lord  count?" 

"  Now  she  must  be  mine." 

The  sturdy  fisher  clenched  his  hand,  and  moved 
a  pace  nearer  to  the  young  noble. 

Elric  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  grasped  the  con- 
vulsed band. 

"She has  promised,  and  she  will  perform :  will 
you  condemn  me  again  to  solitude  and  to  de^ 
spair?" 

"  My  lord  count,"  gasped  the  grey-haired  man ; 
"  Heaven  knows  how  I  have  toiled  to  keep  a  roof 
above  her  head,  and  comfort  at  her  hearth ;  and  my 
labor  has  been  light,  for  her  evening  welcome  has 
more  than  paid  me  for* the  strug^e  of  the  day. 
I^ave  us  then  in  peace.  Do  not  make  me  weep 
over  the  shame  I  may  not  have  the  power  to 
avert." 

"  You  are  her  father,"  murmured  Elric  passion- 
ately, as  his  large  eyes  flashed,  and  his  lips  quiv- 
ered ;  "or  you  should  not  live  again  to  couple  her 
name  with  the  idea  of  shame.  Mina  shall  be  my 
wife!" 

The  astonished  fisherman  staggered  as  though 
Ife  had  been  struck  by  a  heavy  hand. 

•*  Your  wife,  Herr  Graf!  You  dream !  Mina 
can  never  be  your  wife.  Your  name  is  the  noblest 
that  has  ever  met  her  ear.  You  dwell  in  a  palace^ 
and  may  stand  before  the  emperor.  And  what  is 
she!" 

"  My  affianced  bride !"  said  the  young  count, 
proudly :  "my  life  had  become  a  bitter  buiSen,  and 
she  has  turned  it  to  one  long  dream  of  delight ;  ^e 
future  was  a  vision  of  which  I  feared  to  dwell  upon 
the  darkness  ;  she  is  the  sunbeam  which  has' 
brought  day  into  the  gloom,  and  spread  1)efore  me 
a  long  perspective  of  happiness.  Talk  not  to  me 
of  my  proud  name ;  I  would  I  had  been  bom  a  cot- 
ter*8  son,  that  so  I  might  have  had  fellowship  with 
my  kind." 

Mina  only  wept. 

"Surely  I  dream!"  murmured  the  old  man, 
passing  his  hard  hand  across  his  brow.  "  My 
child  is  so  young-^  ignorant." 

"  I  win  be  her  tutor." 

**  So  unfitted  to  be  the  wife  of  a  noble." 

"  I  am  poor  enough  to  be  a  peasant." 

"  I  shall  die  if  I  am  leA  desolate." 

"  You  shall  be  her  father  and  my  father ;  her 
friend  and  my  friend."  While  he  spoke  Elric 
bent  his  knee,  and  drew  Mina  to  his  bosom ;  and 
as  the  beams  of  the  declining  sun  fell  upon  the 
group,  the  long  shadow  of  the  old  man  rested  upon 
the  kneeling  pair.  The  aged  fisher  bent  his  grey 
head  and  wept. 

No  vows  were  plighted :  none  were  needed ;  and 
henceforth  the  whole  soul  of  Elric  was  wrapped  up 
in  his  peasant-love.  One  only  weight  pressed  upon 
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his  spirit.  He  remembered  the  prejudices  of  his 
sister,  and  shrank  before  the  bitter  scorn  with 
which  he  well  kn^w  that  she  would  visit  the  timid 
and  unoffending  Mioa.  This  was  the  only  evil 
from  which  he  felt  powerless  to  screen  her.  That 
the  cold  and  proud  Countess  Stephanie  and  the 
fisher's  daughter  could  share  one  common  home, 
he  did  i^ot  dare  to  hone ;  yet  his  roof  must  be  the 
shelter  of  his  yonng  oride ;  nor  coald  he  contem- 
plate the  departure  of  his  sister  from  the  dwelling 
of  her  ancestors  without  a  pang  of  anguish ;  he  felt 
that  she  would  go  forth  only  to  die.  This  convic- 
tion made  a  coward  of  him ;  and  he  left  her  knowl- 
edge of  his  defalcation  io  chance. 

It  was  not  long  ere  a  rumor  reached  her  of  the 
truth,  but  she  spurned  it  in  haughty  disbelief.  It 
could  not  be — day  and  night  might  change  their 
course,  and  the  stars  of  heaven  spring  to  earthly 
life  amid  the  green  sward  of  the  sweuing  hills — 
but  a  Konigstein  to  wed  with  a  peasant !  No-— 
no— the  young  countess  remembered  her  own 
youth,  and  laughed  the  tale  to  scorn.  Still  she 
watched,  andpondered  over  the  lonfr  snd  profitless 
absences  of  Edric ;  and  still  her  midnight  dreams 
were  full  of  vague  and  terrible  visions  ;  when  at 
length  she  was  compelled  to  admit  die  frightful 
troth. 

'  Had  the  grifine  been  a  woman  of  energy  and 
impetuous  passions,  she  would  have  become  insane 
under  the  blow ;  but  she  had  passed  a  life  of  self- 
oentred  snbmissiveness ;  and  if  the  thunder  was 
indeed  awakened,  it  reverberated  only  in  the 
depths  of  her  spirit,  and  carried  no  desolation 
upon  its  breath.  Cold,  uncompromisinff ,  and  reso- 
lute, she  had  gradually  become  under  the  example 
of  her  mother  and  the  force  of  circumstances. 
The  one  great  end  of  her  existence  was  now  the 
honor  of  her  race,  of  which  she  was  only  the  more 
jealous  as  their  poverty  rendered  it  the  more  diffi- 
cult to  uphold.  All  else  had  been  denied  to  her*: 
«  ho^e  of  loving  aflTection,  the  charm  of  social 
intercourse,  the  pleasures  of  her  sex  and  of  her 
rank — she  had  grasped  nothing  but  the  overween- 
ing pride  of  ancestry,  and  a  deep  scorn  for  all  who 
were  less  nobly  born. 

The  last  bolt  had  now  fallen  !  Months  passed 
on;  months  of  dissension,  reproach,  and  bitter- 
^  ness.  For  awhile  she  hoped  that  what  she  deemed 
, '  the  wild  and  unworthj  fancy  of  her  brother  wonld 
not  stand  the  test  of  time :  nay,  in  her  cold-hearted 
pride,  she  perhaps  had  other  and  more  guilty 
hopes,  but  they  were  equally  in  vain.  Mina  was 
daily  more  dear  to  the  young  count,  for  she  had 
opened  up,  to  him  an  existence  of  auction  and  of 
trust  to  which  he  had  been  hitherto  a  stranger ; 
his  time  was  no  longer  a  burden  upon  his  strength. 
The  days  were  too  short  for  the  bright  thoughts 
which  crowded  upon  him,  the  nights  for  his 
dreams  of  happiness.  Mina  had  alr^y  become 
his  papil,  and  they  studied  beside  the  running 
streams  and  under  the  leafy  boughQ ;  «nd  when  the 
page  was  too  difficult  to  read,  the  young  girl  lifted 
Ker  sun-bright  eyes  to  those  of  her  tutor,  and 
found  its^lution  there. 

The  lovers  cared  not  for  .time,  for  they  were 
happy ;  and  the  seasons  had  once  revolved,  and 
when  the  winter  snows  had  forbidden  then  to 
pursue  their  daily  task  in  the  Talley  or  upon  the 
hill -side,  the  last  descendant  of  the  counts  of 
Konigstein  had  uken  his  place  beside  the  fisher's 
hearth,  without  bestowing  one  thought  upon  its 
povertv.  But  the  father's  heart  was  fuU  of  care. 
Already  had  idle  tongues  oreathed  foul  suspicions 
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of  his  pure  and  innocent  child.  She  was  1 
ing  the  subject  of  a  new  legend  for  the  gowipi  oi 
the  neighb()rhood ;  and  be  was  powerleH  ts 
avenge  her.  Humble  himself  as  be  migbi  to  thav 
level,  the  fisherman  could  not  forget  thai  ii  was 
the  young  Graf  von  Konigstein  who  was  thai 
domesticated  beneath  his  roof;  and  astiBswoM 
on  he  trembled  to  think  how  all  this  might  f 
Should  he  even  preserve  the  honor  of  bis  I  ' 
Mina,  her  peace  of  mind  would  be 
and  she  would  be  totally  unfitted  for  the  ex 
of  toil  and  poverty,  which  was  her  birthiight.  Ht 
could  not  endure  this  cruel  thought  focover  is 
silence,  and  on  the  evening  in  which  we  have  i^ 
trodooed  the  orphans  to  our  readera,  he  had  pntf- 
ited  by  the  temporary  absence  of  Mina  Io  posv 
out  before  the  young  count  all  the  txeasais  of 
wretchedness  which  he  had  so  long  <roaceskd. 
Elric  started  as  the  frightful  fact  bunt  npoa  his. 
He  had  already  spumed  the  world's  sneer,  hot  ks 
could  not  brook  that  its  scorn  should  vest  npoa  bn 
innocent  young  bride. 

*' Enough,  old  roan!"  be  said,  hosiadv; 
''enough.  These  busy  tongues  shall  be  stayed. 
These  wonder-mongers  shall  be  silenced.  And 
when  once  Mina  has  become  my  wife,  wee  be  is 
him  who  shall  dare  to  couple  her  pare  image  with 
suspicion!" 

He  left  the  hut  with  a  hasty  step,  and  was  soos 
lost  among  the  dense  shadows  of  the  neigh borisf 
forest.  A  bitter  task  was  before  him,  but  it  mm 
too  Jate  to  shrink  from  its  completion ;  yet  stiil  be 
lingered,  for  he  dsred  not  picture  to  kimself  «bat 
might  be  the  result  of  his  explanation  with  hm 
sister. 

We  have  already  described  their  meeting ;  as4 
now  having  acquainted  the  reader  with  the  exeiwd 
state  of  mind  and  feeling  in  which  the  young  oouai 
entered  his  dreary  home,  we  will  rejoin  the  aMe 
orphans  in  the  apartment  to  which  tbey  had  re- 
turned from  the  supper-room.  The  eonntest  ai 
once  resumed  her  seat  beside  the  atove,  and  draw- 
ing her  frame  towards  her,  afiected  to  be  intently 
occupied  on  the  elaborate  piece  of  embroidery  whicb 
it  contained ;  but  EIrio  had  lens  self^venmcnt. 
He  placed  the  floor  with  hurried  and  unequal 
steps :  and  the  moisture  started  from  hia  biow  as 
be  strove  to  control  the  emotion  which  shook  bis' 
frame.  At  length  be  spoke,  and  his  voice  was  to 
hoarse,  so  deep,  and  so  unnatural,  that  the  young 
grafine  involuntarily  started. 

*'  Stephanie !"  he  said  ;  '*  the  moment  is  at  bn 
come  in  which  we  must  understand  each  other 
without  disguise.  We  are  alone  in  the  worki— 
we  are  strangers  in  heart-— as  utterly  strangen  si 
on  the  day  when  we  buried  our  last  paieat  I 
songht  in  vain,  long  years  ago,  to  draw  the  bead 
of  relationship  closer,  but  such  was  not  your  will 
You  had  decided  that  my  youth  and  my  manhssd 
alike  should  be  one  long  season  of  weariness  and 
isolation.  I  utter  no  reproach,  it  waa  idle  in  mt 
to  believe  that  withdnt  feeling  for  yeoself  ysa 
could  feel  for  me.  You  knew  tut  I  had  no  eseape, 
that  I  had  no  resource ;  hut  yoo  eared  netferiluii 
and  you  have  lived  on  among  the  powilitiss  sf 
which  you  have  owde  duties,  uid  the  piejudiessfl^ 
which  you  have  made  chains  of  iron,  withoat  fs- 
membering  their  effect  on  me.  I  have  eadmed  the 
long,  too  long ;  I  have  endmed  it  aneoopl 
but  the  limits  of  that  enduranee  are  now  < 
Henceforth  we  maet  be  aoie,  for  neie,  ec  i 
to  each  other." 

*'  I  underataod  your  meaning,  Giif  sen  J 
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stein,*^  iaid  the  lady,  nmng  coldly  and  haughtily 
from  her  seat ;  **  there  is  to  he  a  hridal  beneath 
the  voof  ef  yoor  noble  anceaton ;  the  danghter  of 
B  serf  ia  t{)  take  our  mfyther'a  plaee,  and  to  sit  in 
oirr  mother's  chair.  Is  it  not  so  t  Then  hear  me 
la  my  turn ;  aad  I  am  calm,  yon  see,  for  this  is  an 
hodr  for  which  i  have  been  longr  prepared.  Hear 
me  swear  that,  while  I  have  life,  this  shall  nerer 
bef 

-     There  ^as  rage  as  well  as  scorn  in  the  laughter 
by  which  the  count  replied. 

*•  Beneath  the  roof  of  my  fkther  was  I  born," 

FUTBoed  the  eoantess;  **  and  beneath  his  roof  will 
dm.  I,  at  least,  have  never  sullied  it  by  one 
thought  of  dishonor.  I  can  look  around  me  boldly, 
upon  these  portraits  of  oor  honored  race,  for  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  will  not  blush  over  my  deffen- 
eraey.  Mistake  me  not.  My  days  shall  end  here 
where  they  began ;  and  no  churPs  daughter  shall 
sit  with  me  at  my  ancestral  hearth.*' 

'* Stephanie,  Stephanie,  forbear!"  exclaimed 
the  count,  writhing  like  one  in  physical  agony. 
*'  You  know  not  the  spirit  that  you  brave.  Hith- 
erto I  ha^e  been  supine,  for  hitherto  my  existence 
his  not  been  worth  a  struggle  ;  to-day  it  is  other- 
wise ;  I  will  submit  no  longer  to  a  code  of  narrew- 
hearted  bi<Totrt.  Yon  say  truly.  There  will  ere 
lonf^  be  «  bridal  in  my  father's  house,  and  purer 
or  fiiirer  bride  never  pledged  her  luith  to  one  of 
his  ancient  race." 

*•  None  fhirer,  perehanoe,"  said  the  lady,  with  a 
withering  gesture  of  contempt ;  **  but  profane  not 
the  glorious  blood  that  fills  your  veins,  and  that 
oueht  now  to  leap  in  hut  reproach  to  your  false 
hesrt,  by  slandering  the  blameless  dead !  Purer, 
said  you  ?  The  breath  of  slander  has  alreadyfas- 
tened  upon  the  purity  you  seek  to  vaunt.  Your 
miracle  of  virtue  has  long  been  the  proverb  of  the 
chaste." 

The  yonnfg  man  struck  his  brow  heavily  with 
bis  clenched  hand,  and  sank  mto  a  chair. 

**Ooce  more,"  he  gasped  out,  **  I  warn  yon  to 
beware.  You  are  awakening  a  demon  within  me ! 
Do  you  not  see,  weak  woman,  that  you  are  your- 
self arming  me  with  weapons  against  your  pride? 
If  slander  has  indeed  rested  upon  the  young  and 
innocent  head  of  her  whom  you  affect  to  despise, 
by  whom  did  that  slander  come  ?" 

*^  Herein  we  are  at  least  agreed,"  answered  the 
countess,  in  the  same  cold  and  unimpassioned  tone 
in  which  she  had  all  along  spoken ;  **  had  you, 
Herr  Graf,  never  forgotten  what  was  due  to  your- 
self and  to  your  race,  the  fisher's  daughter  might 
have  mated  wHh  one  of  her  own  class,  and  so  have 
escaped  ;  but  yon  saw  fit  to  drag  her  forth  from 
the  slough  which  was  her  nature!  patrimony  into 
the  Kght,  that  scorn  might  point  its  finger  at  her 
and  blight  her  as  it  pas^  her  by." 

**  Cmild  I  but  learn  whose  was  that  devilish 
finger— could  I  but  know  who  first  dared  to  breathe 
a  whnper  against  her  fkir  fiime " 

**  What  vengeance  would  you  wreak  upon  the 
oelprit,  Cmmt  von  Konigsteinl  Suppose  I  were 
to  tell  you  that  it  was  I,  who  to  screen  the  honor 
of  enr  house,  to  screen  your  own,  rebutted  the 
rumor  whieh  was  brought  to  me  of  your  mad  folly, 
and  bad«  the  gossips  look  closer  ere  they  dared  to 
couple  ymrr  name  with  that  of  a  beggar's  child? 
Suppose  that  ochere  spoke  iipon  that  hint,  do  you 
desBi  that  I  no  likely  to  tremble  beneath  your 
fiwwnV 

**Devi)!"  mittered  the  young  man  from  be- 


tween his  clenched  teeth  ;  **  you  may  have  cause ! 
Thus,  then,  Grifine,  you  have  dishonored  your 
sister,"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 

The  lady  threw  back  her  head  seomfolly. 

"  Do  you  still  persist?"  she  asked,  as  her  heavy 
browgathered  into  a  storm. 

>  "  Now  more  than  ever.  Those  who  have  done 
the  wrong  shall  repair  it,  and  that  speedily. 
You  have  declared  that  you  will  die  beneath  tne 
roof  of  your  ancestors ;  he  it  so  :  but  that  roof 
shall  be  shared  by  your  brother's  wife  ;  and  woo 
be  to  them  i^ho  cause  the  firet  tear  that  she  shall 
shed  here!" 

*'  Madman  and  fool  !'^  exclaimed,  the  exasper- 
ated countess,  whose  long-pent-up  passions  at 
length  buret  their  bounds,  and  swept  down  all 
before  them  ;  **  complete  this  disgraceful  compact 
if  yuu  dare !  Remember,  that  alUiough  your  aoli* 
tary  life  might  have  enabled  you  to  marry  without 
the  interference  of  the  emperor,  had  you  chosen  a 
wife  suited  to  yoor  birth  and  rank,  one  word  from 
me  will  end  your  disgraceful  dreaof;  or  should 
you  still  penist,  you  will  exchange  your  birth- 
place for  a  prison.  This  word  should  have  been 
said  ere  now,  but  that  I  shrank  from  exposing  your 
degeneracy ;  trust  no  longer,  however,  to  my  for- 
bearance :  the  honor  of  our  race^  is  in  my  hands, 
and  I  will  save  it  at  whatever  cost.  Either  pledge 
yourself  upon  the  spot  to  forego  this  degrading 
fancy,  or  the  sqn  of  to-morrow  shall  not  set  before 
I  depart  for  Vienna." 

Elric  gasped  for  breath.  He  well  knew  the  . 
stern  and  unflinching  nature  of  his  sister ;  he  felt 
that  he  was  indeed  in  her  power.  The  whole  hap- 
piness of  his  future  life  hung  upon  that  hour,  but 
he  scorned  to  give  a  pledge  which  he  had  not  the 
strength,  nay  more,  which  he  had  no  longer  even 
the  right,  to  keep. 

"  Beware,  Stephanie,  beware  !"  he  exclaimed 
in  a  tone  of  menace ;  '*  beware  alike  of  what  you 
say  and  of  what  you  do  ;  for  yuu  are  rapidly  burst- 
ing the  bonds  by  which  we  are  united." 

'**  You  have  youreelf  already  done  so,"  was  the 
bitter  retort ;  *<  when  you  sought  to  make  me 
share  yoor  aflfection  with  a  base-born  hind^s 
daughter,  you  released  me  from  those  ties,  which 
I  no  longer  recognize." 

**  Are  you  seeking  to  drive  me  to  extremity  ?" 

'*  I  am  endeavoring  to  awaken  you  to  a  sense 
of  duty  and  of  honor.'' 

"  Stephanie,  we  must  part !  The  same  roof 
can  no  longer  cover  us.  You  have  aroused  an 
evil  spirit  within  my  breast  which  I  never  knew 
abided  there.    Take  your  inheritance  and  depart.'* 

'*  Never  !  I  have  already  told  you  thiLt  I  have 
sworn  to  live  and  die  under  this  roof,  and  that 
while  I  have  life  yon  shall  be  saved  from  dishoudr. 
Yuu  dare  not  put  me  forth,  and  I  will  perform  my 
vow." 

"  Grafine,  I  am  the  master  here  !'| 

^'It  may  be  so,  and  yet  I  despise  ^our  me- 
nace. We  will  talk  no  more  on  this  hateful 
subject." 

«•  On  thb  or  none.  If  you  remain  here,  you 
remain  as  the  associate  of  my  wife."        ^ 

"  Never !  And  were  my  eyes  once  profkned 
by  her  presence  within  these  sacred  walls,  she 
would  have  cause  to  curse  the  hour  in  which  she 
entered  them." 

"Ha!" 

"Nature,  the  laws  of  your  class,  and  the  cus- 
tom of  your  rank,  oppose  so  glaring  a  degrade- 
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tioti ;  nor  am  I  more  forbearing  than  nature,  cub- 
torn,  and  the  law.  My  determmation  is  irre- 
irocable.*' 

*'  It  may  be  that  it  is  of  slight  importance,^'  said 
the  young  noble,  as  he  turned  upon  her  eyes 
whose  pupils  were  dilated,  and  seemed  slightly 
tinged  with  blood,  **  I  cannot  condescend  to  fur- 
ther entreaty  or  expostulation.  We  now  under- 
stand each  other." 

As  he  ceased  speaking,  the  countess  re-seated 
herself,  with  a  sarcastic  smile  playing  about  her 
lip,  but  the  tempest  which  was  raging  in  the 
breast  of  EIric  was  frightful.  His  hands  were  so 
tightly  clenched  that  the  blood  had  started  beneath 
the  nails.  The  veins  of  his  throat  and  forehead 
were  swollen  like  chords,  and  his  thin  lips  were 
livid  and  trembling.  As  he  passed  athwart  the 
apartment  he  suddenly  paused  ;  a  deadly  paleness 
overspread  his  countenance,  and  he  gasped  for 
breath,  and  dung  to  a  chair,  like  one  suddenly 
smitten  with  paralysis.  Then  came  a  rush  of 
crimson  over  his  features,  as  though  his  heart  had 
rejected  the  coward  blood  which  had  just  fled  to 
it,  and  flung  it  back  as  a  damning  witness  to  his 
buirning  brow.  And  still  the  lady  wrought  upon 
her  tapestry  with  a  steady  hand  beneath  the  broad 
light  of  the  lamp  ;  nor  could  a  line  of  passion  be 
traced  upon  her  talm,  pale  face. 

Before  the  count  retired  to  rest  that  night,  he 
heard  the  voice  of  his  sister  desiring  that  a  seat 
might  be  seen  red  for  her  in  the  post-carriage 
which  passed  through  Nienburg  during  the  follow- 
ing day,  on  its  way  to  Vienna.  She  had  uttered 
no  idle  threat,  and  Elric  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
stringency  of  that  authority  which  she  was  about 
to  evoke.  Should  his  intended  marriaee  once 
reach  the  ears  of  the  emperor,  Mina  was  Tost  for- 
ever. Driven  almost  to  frenzy,  the  voung  man 
raised  in  his  powerful  hand  the  heavy  lamp  which 
still  burnt  upon  the  table,  and  eagerly  made  the 
circuit  of  the  room,  pausing  before  each  picture, 
as  though  he  still  hoped  to  find  among  those  of  his 
female  ancestors  a  precedent  for  his  own  wild 
passion;  but  he  looked  in  vain.  Upon  all  he 
traced  the  elaborately-emblazoned  shield  and  the 
pompous  title.  He  had  long  known  that  it  was 
so ;  but  at  that  moment  he  scrutinized  them 
closely,  as  though  he  anticipated  that  a  miracle 
would  be  wrought  in  his  behalf.  This  done,  be 
once  more  replaced  the  lamp  on  its  accustomed 
stand  ;  and  after  glaring  for  awhile  into  the  flame, 
as  if  to  brave  the  fire  that  burnt  pale  beside  that 
which  flashed  from  beneath  his  own  dark  brows, 
he  walked  slowly  to  a  cabinet  which  occupied  an 
angle  of  the  apartment. 

It  conuined  a  slender  collection  of  shells  and 
minerals,  the  bequest  of  Father  Ebcrhard  to  his 
pupil  on  hb  departure  from  Nienburg ;  a  -few 
stuffed  birds,  shot  and  preserved  by  the  count  him- 
^If;  and,  finally,  a  few  chemical  preparations 
with  which  the  good  priest  hsd  tried  sundry  simple 
experimenu  as  a  practical  illustration  of  his 
lessons.  It  was  to  this  latter  division  of  the  cabi- 
net that  the  young  man  directed  his  attention. 
He  deliberately  lighted  a  small  taper  at  the  lamp, 
and  then  drew  from  their  concealment  sundry 
phials,  containing  various  colored  liquids.  Of 
these  be  selected  one  two  thirds  full  of  a  whito  and 
limpid  fluid,  w^ich  he  placed  in  his  breast ;  and 
this  done,  he  extinguished  his  taper,  returned  it  to 
its  niche,  and,  closing  the  cabinet,  threw  himself 
into  a  chair,  pale,  haggard,  and  panting. 

He  had  not  been  seated  many  seconds  when,  at 


the  sound  of  an  approaching  step,  he  liAad  lii 
aching  head  from  his  arm,  and  endeavored  to 
assume  an  appearance  of  composure.  It  wis  that 
of  the  venerable  woman  who  had  been  the  lavorile 
attendant  of  his  mother,  and  who  had,  npoe  bet 
marriage,  followed  her  ttom  her  home,  aad  afak- 
mately  become  his  nurse.  A  abnddezing  tbnll 
passed  through  his  veins,  for  he  was  awaitiag  her. 
She  was  accustomed  each  night,  after  his  siner 
had  retired,  to  prepare  for  both  a  draoght  of 
lemonade  as  their  night-beverage,  and  first  kaving 
one  with  her  young  master,  to  canr  the  other  to 
the  chamber  of  the  countess.  Her  appesrsocc 
was  therefore  anticipated  ;  and  she  remained  for 
an  instant,  as  usual,  tn  order  to  receive  the  praise 
which  her  beloved  nurseling  never  failed  to  lavish 
upon  her  skill ;  but,  for  the  first  time,  Ebie 
objected  to  the  flavor  of  the  draught,  and  reqaested 
her  to  bring  him  a  lemon  that  be  might  aogmest 
its  acidity.  The  discomfited  old  woman  obeyed, 
and,  having  deposited  her  salver  upon  the  table, 
left  the  room.  Elric  started  up,  grasped  a  mass 
of  his  dishevelled  hair  in  his  hand  with  a  Tioleaee 
which  threatened  to  rend  it  from  the  roots,  uttered 
one  groan  which  seemed  to  tear  asunder  aO  the 
fibres  of  his  heart,  and  then  glared  aboat  hia, 
rapidly  but  searchingly,  ere  be  drew  the  fata] 
phial  from  his  breast,  and  slowly,  gloatingly 
poured  out  the  whole  of  the  liquid  into  the  porce- 
lain cup  which  had  been  prepared  for  his  sister. 
As  he  did  so,  a  slight  send  soent  difRiaed  itself 
over  the  apartment,  bat  almost  instantly  evapo- 
rated, and  the  death-draught  remained  as  clear  aad 
limpid  as  before. 

•*  To-morrow  !"  murmured  the  wretched  yooog 
man,  as  he  watched  the  retiring  form  of  the  grey- 
haired  attendant  when  ahe  finally  left  the  loocn ; 
and  then  he  once  more  buried  his  face  in  his  hands, 
and  fell  into  a  state  of  torpor. 

**  To-morrow  !"  he  repeated,  as  he  at  leogth 
rose,  staggeringly,  to  seek  his  chamber.  **  lima, 
beloved  Mina,  I  have  bought  you  at  a  feaxfnl 
price!" 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  voice  of  lamentation  was  loud  opoo  the 
morrow  in  that  ancient  hoeae.  The  Uoontea 
Stephanie  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  aged  bvbs 
had  drawn  back  the  curtains  of  the  wiadow,  thai 
her  mistress  might,  as  usual,  be  awakened  by  the 
cheerful  sunlight;  but  she  was  no  longer  ese- 
scions  of  ito  beams.  She  lay  upon  her  bed,  pale, 
placid,  and  unchanged,  like  one  who  had  pMsed 
from  the  calm  slumber  of  repose  to  the  deep  sleep 
of  death.  One  hand  pillowed  her  eheek,  and  the 
other  still  dssped  her  rosary.  Death  had  tooebed 
her  lovingly,  for  there  wss  almost  a  smOe  opoa 
her  lips;  and  the  hard  lines  whicii  the  vwU 
traces  upon  the  countenance  had  disappeaicd  be- 
neath his  gentle  pressure. 

The  count  stood  gloomily  beside  her  bed,  avail- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  phyaidaa  who  had  bees 
summoned.  He  trembled  Tiolenlly,  hat  he  wm 
surrounded  by  the  voice  of  wailing  and  the  sigbi 
of  tears ;  he  had  lost  his  only  staler,  his  ksl  rela- 
tive. How,  then,  could  he  have  lemaiaed  oa- 
moved  1  The  physician  came ;  he  felt  the  aaal 
and  rounded  wrists,  but  there  was  no  polsaase. 
he  bared  the  white  and  beaotiful  arm  to  the  ahool- 
der,  and  applied  the  laneet,  hot  the  Uood  hai 
ceased  to  circulate  in  the  blue  vetne.  The  ■aasf 
science  shook  his  head,  and  extended  his  hand  ii 
ayropathy  to  the  anxious  brother.    The  catMn- 
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phe,  lie  said,  was  subject  of  t^Tet  to  bim  ratber 
than  of  surprise.  Tbe  young  grafine  bad  long 
Buffered  from  an  afiection  of  the  heart.  A  little 
sooner  or  a  little  later  tbe  blow  must  have  fallen. 
It  was  a  mere  question  of  time.  All  human  aid 
was  unless.  And  so  be  departed  from  the  house 
of  mourning. 

The  few  individuals  of  Nienburg  and  its  inune- 
dtate  neighborhood  who  were  privileged  to  intrude 
at  such  a  moroentj  crowded  to  the  mansion  to 
offer  iheir  condolences  to  Uie  young  graf,  and  to 
talk  over  the  sudden  and  melancholy  death  of  his 
atster ;  and  meanwhile,  Elric,  unable  to  rest  for  an 
insUnt  in  the  same  place,  wandered  through  the 
desolate  apartments,  tearless  and  silent,  occasion- 
ally lifting  the  difl^rent  articles  which  had  be- 
longed to  Stephanie  in  his  trembling  hands,  and 
looking  intently  upon  them,  as  though  he  dreaded 
to  behold  the  characters  of  his  crime  traced  upon 
their  surface. 

The  German  ceremonial  of  interment  is  compli- 
cated and  minute,  and  all  persons  of  high  birth  are 
expected  to  conform  to  it  in  every  particular. 
Among  tbe  rites  which  precede  burial  is  one 
which,  trying  as  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  to  the 
principal  actor,  must,  nevertheless,  greatly  tend  to 
tranquillize  the  minds  of  the  survivors.  It  is 
necessary  that  we  should  describe  this. 

For  foui^and-twenty  hours  the  corpse  remains 
beneath  the  roof  where  the  death  has  taken  place, 
and  while  there  all  the  affecting  offices  necessary 
to  its  final  burial  are  performed.  This  time 
elapsed,  it  is  carried  to  the  cemetery,  and  laid,  in 
its  winding-sheet,  upon  a  bed  in  the  inner  apart- 
ment of  the  low  stone  building  to  which,  in  our 
description  of  the  death-valley  of  Nienburg,  we 
have  already  made  allusion.  This  solitary  erec- 
tion consists  only  of  two  rooms  ;  that  in  which  the 
body  is  deposited  is  called  the  Hall  of  Resurrec- 
tion, and  contains  no  other  furniture  than  the  bed 
itself  and  a  bell-rope,  the  end  of  which  is  placed 
in  the  hand  of  the  corpse.  This  cord  is  attached 
to  a  bell  which  rings  in  the  next  room,' and  which 
'  is  thence  called  the  Chamber  of  the  Bell.  Thus 
should  it  occur  that  the  friends  of  an  individual 
may  have  been  deceived,  and  have  mistaken 
lethargy  fur  death,  and  that  the  patient  should 
awake  during  the  night,  (for  the  body  must  remain 
all  night  in  this  gloomy  refuge,)  the  slightest 
movement  which  he  may  make  necessarily  rings 
the  bell,  and  he  obtains  instant  help.  It  is  cns- 
tomary  for  the  nearest  relative  to  keep  this  dreary 
watch  ;  and  from  a  beautiful  sentitnent,  which 
must  always  tend  to  reconcile  the  watcher  to  hjs 
ghostly  task,  he  is  fated  to  watch  there  alone,  that 
it  may  be  he  who  calls  back  the  ebbing  life,  and 
that  none  may  share  in  a  joy  so  holy  and  so  deep— 
a  joy,  moreover,  so  ?are  and  so  unhoped  for  ! 

The  long  day,  and  the  still  longer  night  in 
which  the  Countess  Stephanie  lay  dead  beneath 
the  roof  she  had  so  reverenced  throughout  her  life, 
passed  over ;  and  all  the  pompous  accessories 
which  could  be  commanded  in  so  obscure  a  neigh- 
borhood were  secured  to  do  honor  to  her  obsequies. 
The  niodrnful  train  moved  slowly  onward  to  the 
eemetery,  where  a  grave  had  already  been  pre- 
pared for  her  beside  her  mother;  and,  passing 
near  the  spot  where  she  was  finally  to  rest,  entered 
the  Hall  of  Resurrection,  and  gently  and  oarefullv 
stretched  her  upon  tbe  bed  of  gloom.  The  wild- 
est of  the  moamers  was  the  poor  old  nurse,  who, 
with  her  grey  hair  streaming  over  her  shoulders, 
aod  her  dim  eyes  twollen  with  team,  koelt  near 


the  head  of  her  mistress,  and  clasped  her  clay-oold 
hands.  But  it  was  the  young  count  who  was  the 
centre  of  commiseration.  The  last  four-and- 
twenty  houre  had  done  the  work  of  years  upon 
him ;  a  sullen,  leaden  tinge  had  spread  Over  his 
skin,  his  voice  was  deep  and  hollow,  and  his 
trembling  hands  could  scareely  perform  their 
offices.  **  No  wonder  !'*  ejaculated  those  who 
looked  upon  him  ;  *'  for  years  they  had  been  every- 
thing to  each  other." 

At  length  the  funeral  train  departed,  for  the  sun 
was  setting.  Elric  listened  in  horror  to  their  re- 
treating footsteps,  for  he  felt  that  lie  was  soon  to 
be  alone.  Alone  with  what!  With  the  dead, 
stretched  there  by  his  own  hand — With  his  rour-  ~ 
dered  sister !  This  was  his  companionship  within ; 
and  without,  graves,  nothing  but  graves,  sheeted 
corpses,  and  the  yawning  tomb  which  was  await- 
ing his  victim.  The  sweat  rolled  in  large  drops 
down  the  forehead  of  the  young  man.  He  had 
watched  near  the  body  of  his  mother  in  peace  and 
prayer,  for  she  had  been  taken  from  him,  and  he 
was  innocent  then  and  full  of  hope ;  but  now— 
now !  He  tottered  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 
The  twilight  was  thickening,  and  the  light  came 
pale  through  the  narrow  leaded  panes  of  the  little 
casement.  He  glanced  around  the  sepulchral 
chamber  in  which  he  was  to  pass  the  night.  There 
was  a  small  fire  burning  upon  the  open  hearth  at 
which  be  lighted  his  lamp,  and  a  prayer-book 
lying  upon  the  table,  on  which  he  vainly  en- 
deavored to  concentrate  his  thoughts.  At  that 
moment  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  prayer !  The 
strong  man  was  bowed,  body  and  spirit,  beneath 
the  pressure  of  his  crime !  Again  and  again  he 
asked  himself,  with  a  pertinacity  that  bordered  on 
delirium,  what  it  was  over  which  he  watched  ? 
And  again  and  again  the  (juestion  was  answered 
in  his  own  heart.  Over  his  sister,  his  only  sur- 
viving relative,  murdered  by  his  own  hand.  Tbe 
murderer  was  watching  beside  his  victim ! 

At  intervals  he  strove  against  the  horror  by 
which  he  was  oppressed  ;  he  endeavored  to  rally 
the  pride  of  his  sex  and  of  his  strength.  What 
could  he  fear  ?  The  dead  are  powerless  over  the 
living ;  and  yet,  fiercer  and  sharper  came  the 
memory  that  his  crime  had  been  gratuiioos,  for 
had  he  not  been  told  that  the  death  which  he  had 
given  must  era  long  have  come  ?  '*  A  little  soon- 
er, or  a  little  later,"  had  said  the  man  of  science. 
Oh,  had  he  only  waited,  promised,  temporized ; 
but  all  was  now  too  late !  She  la^  there  cold, 
pale,  sUrk,  within  a  few  paces  of  him,  and  tears 
of  blood  could  not  recall  the  dead  ! 

It  was  the  close  of  autumn,  and  as  the  svn  set 
masses  of  lurid  and  sulphureous  clouds  gathered 
upon  the  western  horizon,  but  save  an  occasioBal 
sweep  of  wind  which  moaned  through  the  funereal 
trees,  all  remained  still,  buried  in  that  ringing  si- 
lence which  may  be  heard  ;  and  the  moon,  as  yet 
untouched  by  the  rising  vapore,  gleamed  on  the 
narrow  window  of  the  cell,  and  cast  upon  the  floor 
the  quivering  shadows  of  the  trees  beside  it.  Bnt 
at  length  came  midnight,  the  moon  was  veiled  in 
clouds,  and  a  sweeping  wind  rushed  through  the 
long  grass  upon  the  gnves,  and  swayed  to  sod  fito 
the  tall  branches  of  the  yews  and  cypresses ;  nsKt 
came  the  soond  of  falling  rain— -large,  heavy  drops 
which  plashed  upon  the  foliage,  and  then  fell  with 
a  sullen  reverberation  upon  the  dry  and  thirsty 
earth.  Gradually  the  storm  inereased ;  and  ere 
long,  as  the  thunder  began  to  growl  hoarsely  in 
the  distance,  it  beat  angrily  against  tbe  diamo&d 
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|Mms.  and  dropped  in  a  shower  from  the  eaves  of 
the  little  bvildtn^.  Elrie  breathed  more  freely. 
This  elemental  warfare  was  more  ooogenia]  to  his 
troabled  spirit  than  the  fearful  silence  by  which  it 
had  been  preceded.  He  tried  to  think  of  Mina ; 
hut  as  thott^h  her  pare  and  innocent  imajre  oonld 
not  blend  with  the  objects  aronnd  him,  he  found  it 
impoasible  to  porsne  a  continuous  chain  of  thought. 
Once  more  he  bent  over  the  book  before  him,  j»ut 
as  he  turned  the  pace  a  sudden  light  filled  the  nar^ 
row  chamber  j  and  through  th^  sheeted  glare  sprang 
a  fierce  flash,  which  for  a  moment  seemed  to  do- 
slh>y  his  power  of  rbion.  He  rose  hurriedly  from 
his  chair ;  the  thunder  appeared  to  be  bursting  over 
his  head,  the  lightning  danced  like  fiery  demons 
across  the  floor,  the  wind  howled  and  roared  in  the 
wide  chimney ;  and  suddenly,  as  he  stood  there, 
aghast  and  conscience-stricken,  a  sharp  blast  pen- 
etrating throQch  some  aperture  in  the  walls,  extin- 
guished his  s<Mitary  lamp.  At  this  instant  the  bell 
rang. 

**The  BeZ//"  shouted  the  young  count,  like 
a  naniac — ^^tm  bell!"  And  then,  gaining 
strength  from  his  excess  of  horror,  he  laughed  as 
wildly  as  he  had  spoken.  '*  Fool  that  I  am  !  Is 
not  sttoh  a  wind  as  this  enough  to  shake  the  very 
edifice  from  its  foundation !  and  am  I  scared  bo- 
oaase  it  has  vibrated  along  a  wire  ?  Has  not  the 
same  blast  put  out  my  lamp  ?  All  is  still  again. 
My  own  thoughts  have  made  a  coward  of  me !" 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  another  and  a  brieht- 
er  flash  shot  throagh  the  casement  and  ran  abng 
the  wire,  and  again  the  bell  ranir  out ;  but  his  eye 
had  been  upon  it,  and  he  could  no  longer  cheat 
himself  into  the  belief  that  he  had  endeavored  to 
create.  The  fiery  vi4K>r  had  disappeared,  but  still 
louder  and  louder  rang  the  bell,  as  though  pulled 
by  a  hand  of  agony. 

Elric  sank  helpless  to  his  knees.  At  every 
snecessive  flash  he  saw  the  violent  motion  of  the 
bell  which  hung  above  him,  and  as  the  darkness 
again  gathered  about  the  cell,  he  still  heard  the 
maddening  peal,  which  seemed  to  split  his  brain. 
'^ Light!  light!"  he  moaned  at  last,  as  he  rose 

fainfuUy  from  the  floor.  "  I  must  have  light,  or 
shall  becouM  a  raving  maniac." 

And  then  he  strove  to  retllumine  the  lamp ;  but 
his  shaking  hand  ill  obeyed  the  impulse  of  his  fren- 
sied  will.  And  still,  without  the  intermission  of 
a  second,  the  bell  rang  on.  At  length  he  obtained 
a  light,  and  staggering  to  the  wall,  he  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  frightful  wire. 

*'  It  stretches,"  he  muttered,  unconsciously ; 
"  still  it  stretches,  and  there  is  no  wind  now ;  there 
is  a  lull.  Some  one  most  be  pulling  it  from  the 
other  chamber,  and  if  so,  it  must  bo        " 

His  voice  became  extinct ;  he  could  not  utter  the 
name  of  his  sister. 

With  a  frantic  gesture  he  seized  the  lamp  and 
tnmed  towards  the  door  which  opened  into  the 
death-chamber,  and  still  the  bell  rang  (m,  without 
the  ceaaation  of  an  instant.  >  A  short  passage  part- 


ed the  two  cells,  and  as  be  staggered  oswaria  ha 
was  compelled  to  cling  to  the  wall,  for  his  kaeea 
kniicked  together,  and  he  coald  ecarcely  aepport 
himaelf.  At  length  he  leaehed  the  inaer  door, 
and  desperately  flung  it  open.  A  chill  Hha  thai 
which  eecapes  from  a  vault  fell  upoa  his  hvow,  aad 
the  sound  of  the  bell  pursued  him  still.  He  i 
a  pace  forward,  retreated,  again  advanced, 
finally,  by  a  mighty  effort,  sprang  into  the 
of  the  chamber.  One  shrill  and  piercing  eiy  es- 
caped him,  and  the  lamp  fell  from  his  baod. 

*'You  are  then  here?"  mnrmiired  a  low  and 
feeble  voice.  '*  You,  Elric  von  Konigaceiii,  the 
renegade  from  honor,  the  sororicide,  the  wMild-he 
murderer !  Yours  is  the  aflfection  which  watches 
over  my  last  hoora  on  earth  t  The  same  haad 
which  mixed  the  deadly  draught  is  ready  to  hy 
me  in  the  grave?" 

As  the  words  fell  upon  his  ear,  a 
filled  the  room,  and  the  count  saw  his  i 
upright  wrapped  in  her  death-cbthes.     A  deep 
groan  escaped  him. 

'*  That  draught  was  scarcely  swallowed,*'  p«r- 
sued  the  voice,  '*  ere  I  detected  that  it  had  heea 
tampered  with  ;  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  save 
myself,  and,  for  the  honor  of  our  name,  I  shrank 
from  denouncing  you,  though  I  felt  at  ooee  thai 
you  were  the  murderer.  But  yon  were  eowaid  as 
well  as  sororicide.  Yon  have  sohjeoted  ne  to  al 
the  agonies  of  death,  and  have  not  merely  coa- 
demned  me  to  an  aAer-life  of  suffering,  hot  of  saA 
faring  to  us  both,  for  I  shall  live  on  under  the 
knowledge  of  the  fate  to  which  yon  destined  as, 
and  you  beneath  my  irrevocable  curae. 

The  last  few  sentences  were  ottered  feebly  and 
gaspingly,  as  though  the  strength  of  the  speaker 
were  spent,  and  then  a  heavy  fall  upon  the  bed 
betrayed  to  the  horror-stricken  Elrie  that  aooe 
fresh  catastrophe  had  occurred. 

With  the  energy  of  de^air  he  rushed  from  the 
room,  and  hastened  to  procure  a  light.  A  fright- 
ful apectacle  met  him  on  his  return.  Stephanie 
lay  across  the  bed,  with  a  portion  of  her  faaeial- 
dress  displaced.  The  arm  vrith  which  ahe  had 
rung  the  fatal  bell  was  that  from  which  her  medi- 
cal  attendant  had  striven  to  procure  blood  dorinf 
her  insensibility,  and  which,  in  preparing  her  for 
the  grave,  had  been  unbound.  The  violent  exer- 
tion to  which  it  had  been  snbiected,  added  to  the 
power  of  the  poison  that  still  lurked  in  her  veins, 
had  opened  the  wound,  and  ere  the  young  eoani 
returned  with  the  lamp  ahe  was  indeed  a  corpse, 
with  her  white  burial-garments  dabbled  in  Mood. 
.The  scene  told  its  own  tale  on  the  morrow.  She 
had  partially  awakened,  and  the  resnlt  was  evt> 
dent.  None  knew,  save  he  who  watched  heaide 
her,  that  the  fatal  bell  had  rung ! 

The  curse  worked.  Madness  seized  upon  the 
vrretched  Elric,  and  for  years  he  was  a  raving  Is- 
natk;,  who  might  at  any  moment  be  lashed  iM» 
frenzy  by  the  mere  ringing  of  a  bell. 


Herald. — An  oflieer  by  whom,  in  the  middle 
ages,  <<  messages  and  parcels  were  carefully  deliv- 
ered." It  was  also  his  duty  to  lay  out  the  lists 
Ibr  tournaments,  which  compriaed,  no  doubt,  the 
careful  beating  of  carpets,  while  his  presence  as  an 
attendant  at  the  banqnets  which  followed  made  him 
a  regular  waiter  at  evening  parties.  The  modem 
Herald  has  very  little  to  do,  and  is  only  a  superior 
kind  of  beef-eater.— Ptcficfc. 


Habeas  Corpus. — One  of  the  great  balwarb 
of  the  British  Constitution,'  and  a  supplement  te 
Magna  Charta.  The  use  of  the  bulwark  is  thst 
any  man  in  custody  may,  by  virtue  of  the  writ, 
know  what  he  is  in  custody  for ;  a  piece  of  knowledfs 
that  can  only  be  required  by  a  gentleman  so  inoD- 
dated  vrith  executions  that  he  sesreely  knoari  ose 
from  the  other,  and  ia  desirous  of  being  mlbiBel 
at  whose  auit  he  has  been  ponnoed  opoo.^-'Aiioi 
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Sib,-^Aj  it  iaay  not  be  altM6ther  untnteraBttog 
lo  *'  gisntkniea  of  Eagknd  who  Im  at  iKme  m 
eaae,"  to  ra«d  a  little  of  the  fieM-eporte  of  the  land 
we  live  in,  I  am  instructed  to  aoqnaiat  yoa  that 
here,  in  Ceylon,  we  flatter  oaraeltes  that,  amongst 
many  other  good  things,  we  are  indulged  with  the 
very  best  elephant-shooting  in  the  world ;  and  that 
"we  hold  it  meet,  with  your  good  leave,  (since  none 
of  oar  better  qualified  predeeessois  have  done  so,) 
to  place  en  leooid  a  few  observationa  upon  the 
sport,  illustiating  the  geneisT  remarks  we  make  by 
a  diary  of  one  of  the  very  best  of  our  exonrsiQiis. 

Exoepting  for  some  miles  inbnd  from  Ae  line 
of  coast  between  Chilaw  and  Tangelle,  and  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  very  ^wklT-inhabiled 
localities,  elephanto  are  to  be  met  wita  in  every 
part  of  Ceylon.  Not  always,  eertainly ,  in  the  same 
numbeia  at  the  same  jplaces,  but  you  will  never  go 
far  without  hearing  of  them ;  and  therp  are  ezten- 
Btve  tracts  of  eountrv  in  which  they  sbomnd  at  al- 
most all  seasons.  They  are  met  with  singly,  more 
opnunonly  in  herds  of  from  three  to  twelve  or 
twenty,  and  sometimea  in  more  numerous  herds, 
which  are  spoken  of  as  amounting  even  to  1inn> 
dreds ;  and  th^  are  fennd  mdiArently  on  aU  de- 
scriptions of  gronnd— on  die  hills  and  plains — in 
the  open  country,  and  equally  in  feresi  or  in  bush 
jongle. 

The  average  height  of  the  full-flrown  Ceylon 
elephant  is  upwards  of  eig^  feet.  Their  sight  is 
ver^  defective,  but  their  hearinf  seems  good,  and 
their  sense  of  smell  particulatly  acute.  It  is  al- 
vraya  advisable  to  get  to  leewaro  of  them  if  possfr- 
ble ;  aiui  directly  yon  hear  or  approach  them,  even 
on  the  stillest  days,  you  will  see  the  natives  emm- 
hling  the  gossamer  grass  and  dropping  it  (torn  their 
xvised  haras,  or  sdoptiog  other  modes  of  asoeitain- 
ing  if  there  be  any  nMyvement  in  the  air.  They 
vary  exceedingly  in  courage,  from  the  beast  which 
will  run  from  any  alarm,  to  the  oao  which  will 
resolutely  advance  on  the  firs  of  a  whole  ptrtjr. 
But  they  are  very  much  more  commonly  timid 
than  courageous :  of  course,  when  wounded,  many 
of  them  become  savage,  and  as  troublesome  as  they 
can  make  themselves,  though  it  is  remarked  that 
they  are  inconceivably  stupid  in  deahng  with  un- 
fortunate gentlemen,  and,  so  iar  as  our  Ceybn 
reooids  go,  it  is  certain  that  (though  a  mere  stamp 
of  the  foot  would  be  death)  at  least  thtfee  fourths 
of  those  who  fell  into  the  clutches  of  an  elephant 
escape  with  a  mauling.  The  last  gentMmen 
sportsmen  killed  by  elephants  in  this  iuand  were 
Mr.  Wallett  and  (iongo  inUrvailo)  Major  Haddiek, 
while  Messrs.  M'Kenae,  Holyoake,  (xeorge,  Gall* 
wey,  and  Major  Rogers  have  been  severely  wound- 
ed by  them,  luckily  escaping  with  more  or  less 
daaaage.  Of  coorse,  a  very  great  number  of  men 
are  saved  from  aecidents  by  their  brother  sporta- 
meo.  EHephants  are  generally  bolder  on  open 
ground  than  in  cover,  but,  if  bold,  &r  moito  dan^ 
gerous  in  cover  than  in  open  ground.  In  die  fifut 
instance  they  see  their  sntagonist,  and  he  looks  no 
^at  things  compared  to  themselves.  Sometimes, 
m  open  ground,  they  appear  to  hesitate  as  you  are 
coming  up,  and  then  turn  when  you  are  within 
twenty  paces;  but  very  often,  if  you  are  not  fc^- 
lowed  by  a  postee  that  friffhtens  them,  they  stadd 
or  huddle  together,  and  when  you  are  very  dose, 
one  or  two  of  them  come  on  to  meet  you*  In 
cover  they  most  commonly  hear  yoa  coming  up. 


and  at  the  aouad,  or  when  they  see  the  cover  stir, 
they  ^  off;  or  if  yon  contrive  to  come  up  yery 
well  m  very  thick  jangle,  after  seeing  their  tsgs  at 
fonr  or  &vb  yaida  from  you,  yon  may,  by  creeping 
on  another  pace,  catch  their  smaU  eyes  peering 
down  to  make  y^  out ;  but  before  your  gun  ia  up 
to  your  shoulder  the^  will  be  off,  with  a  crash  that 
seems  to  be  levellmg  every&mg  around  you. 
There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  these  rules; 
and  they  furnish  most  of  the  critical  piedicamenia 
in  which  elepfaant-shola  have  been  placed,  as  may 
be  readily  conceived  when  it  is  remembered  how 
eloee  you  must  be  to  fire,  and  that  the  jungle  which 
hema  joa,  and  with  its  thorns  hooks  you,  in  all 
round,  is  trampled  down  like  stubble  by  the  ele- 
phant that  rushea  on  you.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  very 
uncertain  sport  as  regards  danger;  but  in  open 
ground,  if  all  feils,  you  have  firee  and  feir  use  of 
your  lega,  and  a  man  in  elephant^hooting  may 
calculate  on  having  sometimes  to  run,  fat  reasons 
enite  as  satiafactory  to  his  amour  propre  as  Baiw 
ddj^'a  at  Gad's  or  Claverhouse's  at  Loudpn  Hill. 
The  most  feyorable  ground  for  shooting  is  very 
open  jungle,  where  you  can  approach  without  bch 
ing  heard  or  ssen,  and  make  way  through  it  in  the 
event  of  a  retreat.  Opiniona  differ  widely  as  to 
the  pace  of  the  elephant ;  but  I  find  all  men  who 
have  been  chased  unanimously  agree  that  they  run 
feat,  and  that  ha  doea  eleve4y  who  geta  away  iiom 
them. 

The  practice  in  Ceykm  ia  to  fbe  invariably  at  the 
head,  the  favorite  shots  bsing  above  the  trunk,  at 
the  temples,  the  hollow  over  the  eye,  sod  itib  hol- 
low at  the  beck  of  the  ear ;  in  aU  oases  bearing  in 
mind  ihe  site  and  position  of  the  bram,  and  level- 
ling so  as  to  ffo  directly  to  it  through  these  wedcer 
parte  of  the  dkuU.  In  the  opinion  of  the  first  shot 
m  Ceylon,  fifteen  paces  is  decidedly  the  best  dis- 
tenee  to  &te.  It  gives  tame  fer  a  second  shot; 
whereas,  when  you  let  an  elephant  come  quite 
elosei  if  the  fint  shot  does  not  drop  him,  and  he 
rushes  on,  the  second  vriH  be  a  very  horned  and 


likely  inefiectual  one,  and  if  not  effective,  the 
retreat  will  commence  with  the  disadvanuge  of  a 
very  short  start.  It  is,  however,  certain  that,  what 
with  the  doseness  of  cover  and  the  desire  in  open 
mond  to  be  sure  of  your  bird,  most  first  shote  are 
fired  at  about  ten  paeea,  and  occasionally  closer. 
Men  don't  like  to  hear  their  friends  say,  **  It 's  a 
pity  yon  did  n't  go  a  fittle  nearer  before  you  fired." 
A  shot  that  goes  true  to  the  brain  drops  an  ele- 
phant off  the  gun ;  but  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  see  them  take  a  doaen  shote  and  go  away,  and 
they  have  been  known  to  take  many  more,  and  af<- 
terwards  fairiy  to  defeat  the  party  opposed  to  them. 
There  is  a  wide  dififerenee  of  opmion  as  to  themaK 
deadly  shot.  I  tUnk  the  temple  the  most  certain ; 
but  authority  in  Ceylon  says  toe  fronter.  It  is  the 
prettiest  shot,  no  doubt,  but  I  have  seen  it  very 
often  fkil.  Behind  the  ear,  they  say,  is  deadly ; 
but  I  never  fired  it,  or  saw  it  fbed,  that  I  remera* 
her.  If  the  ball  go  critically  trde  to  it4  mark,  all 
shote  are  certain ;  but  the  bones  on  either  side  of 
the  hofieyoomb  passages  to  the  brain  are  so  thidi 
that  there  is  in  all  a  glorious  uncertainty,  which 
keeps  a  man  on  the  qui  tfhe  tid  he  sees  his  ele^ 
jdiaot  down,  and  even  that  does  not  insure  results. 
Elephants,  after  being  left  for  dead,  and  their  tails 
cut  off,  are  often  seen  up  again,  and  like  '*  the  Old 
Original  Coadi  and  Hones  new  revived"  on  thd 
Harrow  Read,  fioorishing  in  active  business. 

There  are  not  many  elephant^hote  who  have 
not  been  foolish  enough  in  their  day  to  go  up  to  ah 
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.elephant  with  &  sinffle  aed  only  banal ;  but  this  is 
generally  before  they  have  seen  a  acruie.  I 
.should  say  a  man  was  feffedly  gunned  ror  ele- 
phant^hootin^  with  three  donblea,  carrying  balb 
fourteen  or  sixteen  to  the  pound,,  with  the  same 
bore,  nipple,  &c.  The  ball,  one  third  pewter, 
should  go  down  with  moderate  pressure  over  a 
charge  and  a  half  of  powder,  and  the  caps  ought 
to  fit  exactly.  I  have  been  minus  three  caps  ont 
of  four  barrels  when  before  a  herd.  Many  ele- 
phant-shotB  affect  heavy  guns.  I  think  them  utter 
nuisances :  their  weight  fi^  you  and  heats  you,  and 
at  times  you  find  yourself  before  an  elephant  with 
Boarco  power  to  lift  them.  I  remember  once  coming 
hurriedly  on  an  elephant  with  nothing  but  a  single 
bush  between  us,  and  firing  a  shot  from  my  heavy 
Nock,  which,  instead  of  the  temple,  struck  the  ear 
of  the  animal,  when  she  turned  slap  on  me,  and  I 
literally  was  not  able  to  get  the  infernal  patteraro 
up  to  my  shoulder  a  second  time  before  she  almost 
had  hold  of  it.  I  fired  as  I  was  raising  it,  and  of 
course  did  her  no  harm.  I  had  to  bolt.  In  ten 
aeconds  I  was  down— her  trunk  twiddling  about 
my  legs,  and,  but  for  a  friend  who  came  up  at  the 
moment,  and  floored  her  as  she  was  on  her  knees 
paying  every  possible  attention  to  me,  I  should 
most  probably  have  been  expended.  I  have  since 
found  myself  more  than  half  dead  after  a  pursuit, 
in  which  I  had  carried  a  heavy  gun ;  and  as  light 
onea  do  their  work,  I  know  no  advantage  the 
heavier  have,  unless  it  be  that  they  may  pos- 
eibly  stun  or  stnpify,  or,  perhaps,  now  and  then, 
kill  a  very  big  elephant,  when  the  light  ones 
would  not.  But  this  is  a  hare  and  rare  possibilir 
ty ;  while  the  inconvenience  and  nuisance  of  carry- 
ing the  heavies  is  incontestable  and  never-ceasing. 
Although  a  single  elephant  will  often  take  all  that 
Tou  can  give  him,  the  battery  I  recommend  is  chief- 
ly desirable  in  dealing  with  a  herd,  both  as  regards 
the  number  you  may  kill,  and  the  chance  of  fresh 
elephants  coming  on  you  after  you  have  discharged 
three  or  foor  barrels,  especially  as  these  latter  are 
usually  ill-disposed  and  resolute.  The  two  steady 
fellows  who  carry  your  spare  guns  must  be  in- 
etructed  to  keep  teiy  dose,  and  by  no  means  to 
allow  their  zeal  to  bring  themselves  into  action. 

By  taking  a  good  mappf  Ceylon — ^I  can  fancy 
you  paraphrasing  Mr.  Pottingen's  exclamation  of 
**Ten  brave  men!  but  where  are  they  to  be 
found!*') — well,  then,  by  taking  the  best  you  can 
get,  and  drawing  a  line  from  PangregWD  or  Bin- 
tenni  at  the  great  bend  of  the  Mahavilla  Ganga, 
(where  it  changes  its  east  and  weat  course  to  north 
and  south,)  direct  eastward  to  the  ooast,  yon  will 
pass  over  the  ground  on  which  our  party  met.  It 
IS  a  part  of  what  is  called  the  Yeddah-ratd,  or 
Veddah's  country,  of  the  province  of  Wellassy. 
There  are  a  few  small  villages  where  it  borders  on 
the  cultivated  parts  of  Bintennd,  Oova,  and  Wel- 
lassy, but  with  these  exceptions  it  is  uninhabited, 
■ave  by  the  Veddahs  who  hunt  over  it.  To  make 
amendis,  however,  for  this  want  of  society,  ele- 
phants are  almost  always  numerous  there,  deer 
innumerable,  and  hoga,  bufilaloes,  bears,  cheetae, 
partridge,  pea^fowl,  and  snipe,  in  very  reasontr 
lie  abundance.  For  an  extent  of,  perhaps,  SOO 
square  miles,  this  country  is  neither  more  nor  less 
in  appearance  than  what  it  is  called — "  the  Park," 
or,  more  properly,  **  Rogers*  Park,"  from  the  nn- 
rivalled  sportsman  who  first  discovered  its  caf '*~'* 
ities.*    It  contains  many  large  isolated  hill 
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rock  and  foieftt,  but  the  lower  grooiid  eoeeisis  ef 
long  undulations  perfectly  open,  or  doited  witk 
single  trees  and  clomps,  with  stripes  of  Ibiesi 
(chiefly  in  the  hollows  where  the  witen  ran) 
which  here  and  there  spreed  over  the  neigltboneg 
ground  to  some  extent.  In  fact,  greet  |i8>t  ef  h 
resembles  the  Sherwood  of  JmrAoc,  eooueUDg  af 
*'  woods  through  which  there  are  many  omo  glades 
and  some  paths,  but  such  ss  seem  ooly  faimed 
tiy  the  numerous  herds  of  cattle  which  enm 
in  the  forest,  or  by  the  animals  of  chaae  sm  the 
hunters  that  make  oroy  of  them ;"  while  the  mor 
open  parts  reoslled  to  our  minds  the  desciipiioos 
we  had  read  of  the  American  prairiea.  in  nnch 
of  the  forest  there  is  no  undergrowth ;  ta  other 
parts  a  good  deal.  The  Patupalar  river,  and  eoe 
or  two  of  its  feeders,  intersect  the  ooua^  rather 
inconveniently ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  a  geotle- 
man  who  preceded  us  propheaied  that  our  Ipevt  ee 
this  occasion  would  amount  to  little  mote  than 
taking  oflT  our  clothes  to  eioss  one  river,  aed  pat- 
ting them  on  again  to  go  decently  to  the  aext. 
About  two  and  a  half  milea  from  the  laet  inliahitfd 
spot,  called  Dimbledenny ,  is  the  boDsalow — prctii^ 
aituated,  with  a  fine  lawn  bordersd  by  noble  trees 
in  its  front— where  our  bee^uarteie  were  lo  he 
established.  Two  very  pieeipitoos  and  strifasf 
rocks,  of  about  300  feet  height,  called  **  Regen' 
Pillars,"  rise  behind  tho  building,  and  esrv^  sa 
admirable  landmarka. 

Our  ride  from  Kandy  was  a  great  treat,  espe* 
eially  the  aesoent  of  the  DiahoboU  pass,  whieh  Isads 
down  to  a  tract  of  country  of  notorioudy  bad  ehsr- 
aeter,  and  which,  at  a  turn  of  the  road  abont  a  mis 
beyond  Gonagamma,  preaenta  the  traveller  with  m 
moat  striking  and  impressive  view.  The  river, 
whose  modulated  roar  has  been  previoualy  heard, 
is  seen  by  breaks  for  msny  mites,  foaming  sad 
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struggling  along  its  roeky  and  deseendi^g  i 
the  teft,  covered  till  late  in  the  day  by  wieatlie  or 
mist  through  which  are  sjsen  its  baaka,  ton  ban 


to  the  primitive  lock,  high  above  the  usual  watar- 
mark.  From  these  the  precipioes  rise  afaroptly 
full  5HX)0  feet,  and  close  the  view  on  that  side.  1^ 
the  right  the  foreat  hilla  ascend  somewhat  moR 
mduuly,  but  yet  wild  and  broken,  while  oo  ia 
firont  liea  the  Mahavilla  valley  between  them— 
■till,  dank,  and  noisome-looking,  abut  in  from  ths 
wbolseome  and  purifying  breeie,  and  opes  wilh 
all  ita  spread  of  vegetation,  swamp,  and  watsr,  is 
the  fiery  son.  Not  s  hut,  or  a  eorl  of  anoke,  er 
the  si^  of  anything  betokening  the  press  ace  sf 
man,  is  seen  along  the  line ;  while  a  few  ahaa- 
doneid  elearinga  at  the  foot  of  the  paaa  ahow  wbess 
he  haa  vainly  endeavored  permanently  to  invade 
the  confinea  of  this  deadly  ▼nHeyt  ud  either  died 
or  fled.  If  TOU  could  imagine  a  Kandian  priest  ef 
fifty  feet  in  height,  with  a  voioe  of  twenty  trvn^ 
power,  the  pass  itself  is  preeieeljr  a  aeeoe  ai 


which,  with  a  fitting  regard  to  the  pictoieaqna  aad 
the  probable,  he  might  firs  away  hie  poetry  aad 
propheejr  to  great  advantage  on  an  EaslMh  detach 
ment  wmding  down  the  monatain,  after  iIm  ap> 
proved  fashion  of  Gray 'a  oelebiated  bard.  A  vm 
dififerent  landscape  ia  prsseated  by  the  path  wUrii 
leads  from  Pangregam  to  BibiM,  passing  through 
a  noble  foreet,  the  openinga  of  which  give  viswi 
of  the  HewaiUia  range  of  monntaina  on  the  riffht 
The  exquisite  aad  varied  gieena  whieh  douid 
their  aides  wero,  as  we  all  dselared,  svpeasr  Is 
anything  we  had  ever  witncased,  sad  wbai  wiih 
thom  and  the  waterfalla,  the  pretty  cotlaM  aad 
wiharea  or  templea,  in  theur  ohuteied  oeMs,  wiik 
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gnoeful  bamboos  and  ooooa*nat8*  arouiid  tbem 
— ^the  dasBio  spola  of  several  skirmisfaos  in  the 
Kandian  rebellion,  where  those  we  knew  had 
done  the  state  some  service— the  charming  plain 
of  Yeeragama,  and  the  pea-fowl,  with  their 
splendid  plumage,  bearding  us  as  if  tfaej  knew 
we  had  no  gnns,  our  last  day's  ride  wss.  en- 
livened bv  almost  a  continued  file-fire  of  emUma- 
tions  of  doIighL  It  was  near  dusk  in  the  evening 
when  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  park,  and  our 
guide,  after  leading  us  a  couple  of  miles  into  it, 
suddenly  stopped,  declaring  himself  at  fault,  and, 
after  much  expostulation,  tdl  that  we  could  extract 
from  him,  by  fixing  him  on  a  knoll  and  .desiring 
him  to  consider  well  the  scarce  perceptible  outline 
of  the  several  hills  within  our  view,  was  that  he 
had  brought  us  in  a  direction  directly  opposite  to 
that  of  our  destination.  We  accordingly  doubled 
back,  anc  night  set  in..  We  had  wandered  about 
an  hour  in  the  dark,  when,  on  passing  the  ridge 
of  a  small  hill,  we  heard  the  long,  low,  roU  of  a 
herd  of  elephants,  and  a  sharp  **  prut*'  or  two, 
and  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  sounds,  saw  a 
thick  black  mass  at  some  distance  on  our  right. 
It  was.  evidently  a  large  herd,  and  I  have,  already 
mentioned  that  we  hmi  no  guns.  As  we  crossed 
near  to  them  the  growling  b^me  much  louder,  ac- 
companied by  a  sort  of  banging  noise,  like  a  cooper 
hammering  a  cask,  which,  with  two  or  three  pe- 
culiarly angry  trumpets,  so  scared  our  people  that 
they  quite  forgot  themselves,  and  scudded  in  all 
directions.  With  a  deal  of  dijQicuUy  we  collected 
them  by  shouting,  except  two,  whom  our  eloquent 
esecrations  could  not  seduce  out  of  the  trees,  up 
which  they  had  fled,  and  where  they  chose  to  pass 
the  night,  so  that  we  pushed  on  without  them,  and 
were  very  shortly  brought  up  by  a  chasm,  of 
which  we  could  not  see  the  bottom,  but  where  we 
oould  hear  the  water  flowing  fast,  and  which  we 
were  told  was  impassable.  Here  we  struck  a 
light  from  a  tinder^x,  and  were  strivinpf  to  set 
fins  to  bits  of  wood  to  enable  us  to  examme  our 
difficulties,  when  a  native,  attracted  by  onr  shout- 
ing, came  from  the  other  side,  aod^toJd  us  he  had 
left  the  bungalow  that  afternoon,  and  that  though 
we  oould  cross  the  river  below  us,  the  next  one  we 
should  come  to  was  a  more  doubtful  matter.  We 
forded  the  first  stream  easily  enough,  for  it  was 
not  breast  high,  and,  after  passing  half  a  mile  of 
plain,  we  came  to  the  second  river,  and  were  sur- 
prised to  see  lots  of  people  and  lights,  and  doubly 
so  to  hear  a  well-known  voice  or  two  shouting  and 
laughing  at  their  loudest.  They  were  onr  friends, 
who  had  been  similarly  benighted  and  beset  with 
elephants,  and  together  we  made  as  merry  a  cross- 
ing of  a  rattling  stream  of  100  yards  in  width,  and 
of  rather  critical  depth,  as  heart  could  desire. 
Our  numerous  chools  or  flambeaux,  gleaming  in 
and  along  the  water,  flashing  on  either  bank  and 
lighting  up  the  lofty  trees ;  our  horses  floundering 
and  sometimes  swimming ;  the  people— Kandiaas 
and  Malays — ^with  loose  disheveUed  hair,  strug- 
gling with  the  stream,  and  screaming  to  us  and  to 
eaeh  other;  and  the  nd,  raoid  current  rushing 
along  on  all  sides  of  us,  with  the  final  scramble  up 
the  bank,  and  the  purl  of  one  or  two  horses  back 
again  into  the  river,  were  all  capital  in  their  way. 
A  short  walk  brought  us  to  the  bungalow,  where 
dry  elothea  and  a  good  dinner  fitted  ua  to  listen  to 
eadi  other's  redtus.  Our  friends  had  been  lucki- 
ly in  with  some  elephants  during  the  daylight,  and 
kad  altogether  bagged  seven— one  of  them  a  small 
toaker.    The  following  eircumstanee  whieh  oo- 
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eunsd  to  It—,  the  fitat  ahot  of  Geyhm,  may  i]lna> 
trate  what  I  have  said  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
front  shot.  They  were  beating  an  elephant  out  of 
some  thick  cover  at  Bibil^,  and  R-^  was  standing 
on  a  narrow  path  leading  throu|rh  it,  when  the 
elephant  put  his  head  out  of  the  jungle  within  six 
paces  of  him.  He  fiied  a  fionter.  The  elephant 
came  on :  be  fired  a  aecond  at  four  paces.  Slap ! 
the  elephant  was  upon  him,  and  chased  lum,  at  the 
top  of  his  speed,  down  sixty  yards  of  the  path.  It 
is  not  every  man  who  wonid  have  told  that  tale, 
for  the  pace  of  gentlemen  diffisrs,  perhaps,  more 
than  that  of  elephanu,  and  few  could  run  with 
R — .  In  talking  over  these  mstters  and  antici- 
pating our  next  day's  sport,  we  got  but  too  rap- 
idly through  the  night  of  our  arrival  at  the  Park. 
3lst  December. —^Soon  afler  day-light,  Uie  re 
veU  of  R — 's  voice  was  heard,  but,  what  with  the 
unpackinga  and  squibbings  inevitable  on  a  first 
morning,  it  was  near  eight  o'clock  before  we  had 
assembled,  each  man  followed  by  his  three  or  four 
gun-carriers  and  tail-cutters.  In  addition  to  these, 
we  were  acoompani^  by  the  Rat^rald,  or  native 
chief  of  the  district,  a  most  req)eetable-looking  old 
headman  in  his  native  costume,  but  who  now  fig^ 
pfured  in  a  pair  of  bright  plaid  tights  and  a  blue 
jacket,  and  really  looked  very  like  sdme  anomalous 
animal  peculiar  to  this  unfrequented  region.  His 
followers  eonsisted  of  ten  or  fifteen  people  ao- 
quainted  with  the  country,  as  ■elephant-trackers 
and  beaters.  Two  or  three  of  these  were  very 
intelligent  young  fellows,  who  seldom  walked 
away,  reducing  Uieir  toggery  to  its  smallest  com- 
pass for  a  reconnoistanoef  without  returning  to  lead 
us  up  to  elephants,  and  six  or  seven  of  the  others 
were  Yeddahs — ^the  wild  men  of  Ceylon.  They 
were  sad,  skinny,  miserable,  downcast-looking 
fellows,  of  very  low  stature,  with  the  exception  of 
one  tall  lathy  young  man,  the  wild  and  distrustful 
expression  of  whose  eye,  caught  through  his  long 
locks,  was  far  more  that  of  a  wild  animal  than  of 
a  human  being.  A  very  few  inches  of  rag  consti- 
tuted the  whole  of  their  drapery?  their  hair,  in 
long  matted  stripes,  fell  in  firont  to  the  ssme 
length  as  behind,  covering  eyes,  mouth  and  chin. 
Their  arms  were  a  small  hatchet,  stuck  in  their 
girdle-string,  and  a  bow  of  above  six  feet  in 
height,  with  two  long-bladcd  arrows;  and  they 
moved  along  in  single  file,  looking  as  sad  and 
keeping  as  silent  as  if  to  laugh  or  to  speak  were 
equallv  against  their  practice.  It  is  right  to  ex- 
plain here,  that  of  our  party  of  ^ve,  the  one,  M— > 
was  a  young  civilian,  whose  defect  of  sight  put 
shooting  out  of  the  question ;  and  the  other  hav- 
ing recently,  or  scarcely,  recovered  from  a  severe 
illness,  was  by  no  means  qualified  for  the  active 
duties  of  this  service,  except  op  the  modem 
cooperative  and  movement  principle  of  "Go  it, 
you  cripples!"  The  less  you  have  that  bags  in 
vomr  personal  equipment  for  elephant-shooting  the 
better ;  for  though  you  are  very  likely  (wear  what 
▼ou  will)  to  come  back  in  rags  and  tatten,  jrott 
have  more  chance  of  being  presentable  by  wearing 
close  clothing.  The  color  of  your  dress  should  be 
dark.  Our  outer  garments  were  uniformly  of  bine 
nankeen  ;  and  a  hunting-cap  is  the  only  orthodox 
head-ooveiing.  We  started  this  morning,  knowing 
there  were  dephants  in  our  path;  and  in  about 
half  an  hour  after  we  had  forded  the  river  we 
were  told  that  we  were  near  them.  We  accord- 
ingly dismounted,  and,  passing  over  some  rocky 
ground,  came  on  four,  standing  under  trees  in  a 
hollow  about  100  yards  off,  flapping  their  ears  and 


brownog.  We  fltd^ied  out;  it  sooa  beetme  a 
xuo,  ftod  the  elepbanta,  seeiiiff  oux  oumben,  tinned 
up  the  opposite  aeceot,  hot  before  they  had  moonted 
twenty  pacee  of  it  all  foor  Were  down.  We  xe- 
loeded  and  strolled  along  some  distance  up  the  low 
ridge,  enjoying  the  ewA  moraing  breeae,  and 
starting  a  noble  herd  of  deer  in  our  way,  while  oni 
idmreurs  were  out  in  front,  and  in  about  an  hour 
one  of  them  returned  and  showed  three  other  ele^ 
phants  at  some  distance  below  us.  We  doubled 
round  a  little  for  the  advantage  of  cover  and  to 
get  to  leeward  of  them,  but  on  reaching  the  spot 
iMind  they  were  off.  We  started  on  their  track 
and  followed  at  a  good  pace — I  dare  say,  oter  a 
cottf  le  of  miles  of  all  sorts  of  ground,  and  at  last 
were  at  fault  i|i  some  mixed  coyer,  when,  as  we 
Were  discussing  what  was  best  to  be  done,  the 
three  elephants  broke  out  of  the  jungle,  about 
thirty  yards  behind  us,  and  three  of  us  met  them. 
Que  beast  more  forward  than  the  others,  took  our 
balls — all  fronters ;  when  a  second  dashed  forward 
fiora  behind,  with  a  shrill  trampet  and  raised 
trunk,  like  a  knight  shouting  his  war-cry  and  "  to 
the  rescue;"  and  it  was  a  chevy  among  the  un- 
baded  for  a  second  or  two.  But  the  rest  came 
up,  and  one  of  the  elephants  was  floored — ^the 
other  two  escaping.  These  operations  had  brought 
us  to  eleven  o'clock,  and  we  adjourned  to  break- 
&st,  where  a  sylvan  table  of  stakes,  covered  with 
foni,  and  seats  to  match,  had  been  put  up  by  our 
followers,  under  some  shady  trees.  A  liearty 
breakfiist  was  rapidly  despatched,  and  we  were 
luxuriously  discussing  our  cigars  when  news  of  a 
herd  put  us  again  in  motion.  They  were  in 
cover,  and,  as  it  appeared,  on  the  move,  so  that 
it  was  some  time  before  we  came  upon  them. 
When  we  did,  it  became  again  a  race.  Thev 
were,  however,  not  to  be  headed  on  this  ground, 
but  as  they  were  squeezed  and  impeded  by  some 
doser  jungle,  we  dosed  upon  the  mob  of  ungainly 
monsters,  and  the  jeering  cries  of  "  Dab,  dab  \ — 
eh,  eh!"  from  our  followers,  provoked  one  to 
turn,  and  he  dropped  before  be  was  well  round. 
The  next  one  that  turned,  turned  for  action,  and 
took  one  ball  that  checked,  and  a  second  that 
floored  him.  They  then  broke  and  separated, 
some  crashing  oneway,  some  another;  and  after 
four  more  were  killed,  we  were  at  a  stand-still. 
After  having  talked  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we 
were  told  that  there  were  some  of  them  still  quite 
close  to  us,  when  we  divided,  as  it  was  uncertain 
where  they  would  break.  S —  and  G^  had 
scarcely  taken  their  station  when  two  elephants 
dashed  out  of  the  jungle  at  them  most  gallantly, 
and  dropped  together,  very  close  to  their  antago- 
nists. Only  two  of  this  herd  escaped.  We 
retraced  the  scene  of  action,  giving  each  poor 
beast  the  praise  he  had  merited,  and  had  progressed 
some^  half  mile  beyond  it,  and  taken  a  halting 
position  under  some  fine  trees  to  blow  a  cloud  and 
wait  on  Providence,  when  a  herd  was  reported  to 
be  browsing  just  on  the  hill-side  above  us.  This 
herd  was  ten  in  number,  of  which  one  esci^ed.  V 
haye  seldom  seen  anything  prettier  of  its  lund  than 
our  approach  upon  these  aninaals.  They  were 
scattered  along  the  top  of  a  rising  sweep  of  long 
grass,  under  &ie  single  trees;  each  huge  brute, 
according  to  his  own  sweet  wiU,  eating  or  whisp^ 
log  himself  with  the  grses,  or  flapping  his  ears, 
and  ruminating  on  matters  *'  dreamt  of  in  his  phi- 
losophy," when  a  <<  prut"  from  one  told  that  we 
Were  seen.  At  first  the  elephants  only  looked  at 
IS  as  they  stoodi  but  as  we  came  nearer,  one  or 
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two  of  then  waiked  ftfwaid,  and  the  tc 
together.  We  then  ran  at  them,  and  they  taised 
for  the  oover  some  fifty  yards  away.  Oar  pvty 
divided— two  aUter  them,  three  to  flaak  aad  Met 
them ;  for  the  oover  was  a  mere  strip  of  treei 
along  a  broken  water-chasm.  As  the  foQsvisf 
party  dosed  on  them,  at  the  edge  of  the  cover, 
one  tomtd  handsomely,  and  S-*  floored  hkn.  AO 
passed  on,  elephants  and  men,  to  mhem  the  flask- 
ing  party  met  them.  There  four  or  five  were 
tuAibled  one  over  the  other  into  the  ditdi,  ni 
their  roaring  was  tremendous.  R-^  pnrsoed  tfe 
rest,  and  while  the  others  were  loading  a  aiagfe 
one  came  steadOy  down  the  track  the  pursnecs  M 
just  come,  and  was  dropped  by  G^,  eertaisly 
within  two  yards  of  the  mnzsle  of  his  fowlia^- 
pieoe.  R —  accounted  for  those  he  fdlowed. 
While  we  were  down  below,  and  the  Rat^iaU 
was  cotning  to  join  us,  the  elephsat  first  fioornd 
rose  up  and  eharffed  lum  furiously,  but  the  oM 
gentleman  escaped  through  the  trees,  and  so  did 
Uie  elephant.  It  was  now  evening,  and  with  their 
twenty-two  tails,  (for  the  brush  of  the  dephast, 
like  that  of  the  fox,  is  the  trophy  of  his  eoo> 
qoeror,)  our  party  rode  home,  and  afier  fbidbf 
the  river  drank  that  first  glass  of  Madein— rtrf 
first  ghias! — 

"To  such  as  know  thee  not,  my  words  wen 

weak; 
To  those  who  'te  gulped  thee  down,  what  ba- 

guage  could  they  speak!'* 

I  solenmly  declare  that  no  mortal  aian  bat  be  vlo 
drinks  it  after  a  whole  day's  fog  within  the  tropics 
can  know  the  goods  the  gods  proride  os  in  "  Los- 
don  particular" — ^the  best  kind  of  Madeii*-ihat 
has  twice  passed  the  line.  Af^  thai  cans 
dressmg  and  dinner,  and  talk  for  an  hour  or  tws, 
and  then  a  sleep,  as  if  Morpheus  had  borrowed 
"  Night's  leaden  sceptre"  to  Imoek  one  seaodcM 
the  moment  we  set  foot  in  his  dominions.  I  oofkt 
to  have  mentioned  that  it  was  our  practice  to  pay 
down  at  once  half-a^srown  to  any  one  who  showed 
us  elephants,  and  seven-and-sixpenee  to  any  one 
who  took  us  up  to  a  full-grown  tusker. 

\si  January, — This  morning  wss  passed  in  deer- 
shooting,  which,  from  the  necessity  of  keepiBg 
your  people  fed  and  in  good-humor,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  provoking  duties  of  those  wko 
come  to  shoot  elephants  in  the  Veddah-ratd.  Tks 
mode  pursued  in  this  sport  was  to  poet  us  at  sev- 
enty or  a  hundred  yards  apart,  each  to  stand  mo- 
tionless in  front  of  a  tree,  in  some  open  gbds 
bordered  by  a  stripe  of  forest,  while  the  few  Yed- 
dabs  woulu  beat,  i.  e,  walk  through  the  oover, 
merely  tapping  a  tree  with  their  hatchets,  or  oocs- 
sionaliy  giving  a  cry,  so  as  to  startle  the  deer  oat 
toward  us.  The  sportsman  would  either  get  i 
running  shot,  or  if,  as  waa  very  commonly  the 
case,  the  deer  stood  to  listen  or  stopped  to  ease  it 
his  unusual  appearance,  a  standing  one.  It  was 
very  pretty,  no  doubt ;  the  slightly  wooded  glides 
wene  like  those  of  home.  The  morning  dimals 
was  almost  English  ;  and  when  the  aatkied  dev 
came  breaking  out,  for  a  time  it  was  very  iateifrt* 
ing :  but  we  soon  voted  that  we  did  n't  like  it. 
The  waiting  was  tiresome,  and  a  deer  going  aioig 
at  speed  is  not  very  easily  hit ;  but  it  was  indis* 
pensable,  and  we  were  at  it  till  bseakfast-tioM, 
and  ssoceeded  in  getting  three  deer.  After  break- 
fast we  were  soon  put  upon  the  track  of  mm 
elephants,  and  were  passing  quietly  and  id^idr 
oBwaid  when  a  shot  from  behiad  brought  as  \m 
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to  ^ere  R—  (wbo  wm  brinffing  up  the  rear  of 
tke  paity)  had  killed  an  elepbant,  which  the  rest 
o£  08  haid  iia»ed.     We  immedtately  dispersed 
for  the  herd,  and  R— -  oame  upon  the  only  one 
iKre  foand,  (a  young  tusker,)  and  fiol^red   him. 
Whether  there  was  a  herd  here  or  not  there  is  no 
**^7i'>R»  for,  if  they  tnr  to  do  so,  they  can  steal 
a^way  as  ffently  and  silently  as  the  smallest  ani- 
mals.    We  had  now  news  of  two  smaU  herds, 
and  were  soon  monnted  and  in  the  direction  of  one 
of  them,  when  a  most  flattering  report  of  the  num- 
l>er8  of  a  herd  aboat  three  miles  off,  made  ns 
change  our  roote.    We  had  reached  the  ground*, 
dismounted,  and  were  standing  in  an  open  space 
iwithin  the  edge  of  the  eover,  waiting  ror  certain 
intelligence,  when    onexpectedly  four  elephants 
came  up  from  behind  us.    As  we  ran  to  meet 
them  they  turned,  and  those  were  killed ;    the 
other  escaped.    While  we  were  reloading  news 
of  the  herd  up  above  in  the  jnngte  and  pretty 
heavy  rain  came  on  together:    however,  those 
loaded  pushed  on,  and  a  lively  fire  oomroenced, 
which  only  ceased  wben  the  rain  made  it  impossi- 
ble to  load,  or  to  keep  a  loaded  gun  dry.    Five 
had  been  killed.    One  of  them,  a  very  large  beast, 
took  an  infinity  of  killing.    I  don't  think  1  am  be- 
yond the  mark  when  I  sa^  that  fifteen  or  sixteen 
balls  must  have  been  fired  into  his  head  before  one 
from  G^—  dropped  him..   And  he  was  not  active, 
so  as  to  put  people  off  their  shooting ;  but  he  wwb 
ill  a  hollow,  and  the  balls  all  went  low,  down  to* 
wards  bis  jaws,  instead  of  up  to  his  brain.  Though 
this  fellow  stood  so  stiffly,  the  most  dashing  ele- 
phant in  this  field  was  a  little  monster  of  that  age 
>vhen  elephants  make  very  comical    but  rough 
playfellows.    He  charged,  right  and  left,  among 
the  people,  screaming  and  lashing  about  his  trunk 
in  the  ridiculous  way  these  little  fellows  do,  while 
the  Veddahs  were  firing  their  arrows  at  him,  and 
those  who  dared  runnmg  up  and  drawing  them 
out  again.    It  was  a  complete  fiirce,  after  the 
tragedy  that  had  been  enacted.   At  last  they  fairlj 
mobbed  him,  took  off  the  tip  of  his  tail  as  their 
trophy,  and  away  he  galloped,  roaring  as  lustily 
aa  ever.    While  the  rain  was  ^oiog  on  6~-  and 
M —  had  heard  an  elephant,  which  appeared  to  be 
a  wounded  one,  in  some  thick  cover—eo  thick,  in 
fact,  that  though  they  could  see  the  movement  of 
the  beast,  they  dared  not  go  in  with  their  wet 
guns.    As  soon  as  it  ceased  we  fired  off  some  of 
our  pieces  and  reloaded,  and,  though  it  was  near 
dusk,  took  post  about  a  patch  of  jungle,  while  a 
few  natives,  with  S-—  and  G^,  went  in  to  work 
out  some  elephants  that  were  said  to  be  there, 
But  they  did  not  come  out ;  they  were  found  in 
cover  so  thick  that  what  with  it  and  the  dusk  they 
were   scarcely  distinguishable,  till,    letting    the 
sportsmen  come  within  a  very  few  yards,  they  de- 
liberately dashed  at  them.    They  were  killed — 
two  of  them— and  there  *s  an  end ;  but  with  un- 
steady shots,  timid  gun-carriers,  snaps,  flashes,  or 
any  of  the  accidents  that  afi^t  true  firing,  these 
charges  in  such  close  cover  involve  the  serious 
possibilities  of  elegant-shooting.    G — ,  who  is  by 
no  means  given  to  be  figurative,  declared  that  the 
beast  he  came  near,  in  the  indistinct  and  mo- 
tionless immensity  of  his  f(Mrm,  and  the  headlong 
desperation  of  his  rush,  gave  him  more  the  idea 
of  an  infernal  monster  than  any  animal,  biped  or 
ooadruped,  with  which  his  short  experience  of 
this  world  bad  hitherto  brought  him  acquainted. 
It  was  late  when  we  reached    home,  as  well 
drenched  as  need  be,  to  the  enjoyment  of  our 
glass  of  Madeira,  dinner,  talk,  and  snooie. 


9d  Jatmary, — ^We  oomraenced  as  before— deer- 
shooting  ;  but  our  second  beat  was  interrupted  by 
intelligence  that  a  herd  of  elephants  were  on  the 
edge  of  the  eover  that  the  beaters  hsd  been  in. 
We  went  round  and  came  up  to  them  very  prettily, 
almost  touching  the  rear  ones  before  they  stirred. 
The  usual  sneering  cries  turned  two,  who  dropped, 
and  the  rest  took  the  eover,  in  which  three  of 
them  were  floored .  Those  who  have  not  seen  it  ean 
scarcely  believe  how  instantaneously  a  good  shot 
drives  life  out  of  such  masses  of  vitality.  One 
that  turned  and  charged  at  R— ,  was  dropped  by 
him,  and  literally  died  a$  its  kruBes  bent^  and  there 
it  remained  on  its  knees,  with  its  head  straight  out, 
five  or  six  yards  from  R— ,  as  if  it  had  b^n  arti- 
ficially set  up  in  that  position.  A  shout  outside 
hurried  three  of  us  away,  and  as  we  emerged  from 
the  cov^  we  saw  G^  following  at  about  thirty 
yards,  and  "  dahing*'  to  the  very  top  of  his  voice 
three  elephants  who  were  legging  off  at  their 
fastest,  in  Indian  style.  We  strove  to  cross  in  on 
them,  all  "  dahing"  in  full  chorus^  but  it  was  a 
ve^  doubtful  thing,  till  a  most  bitterly  sarcastic 
"  Dah !"  from  Y — ,  such  as  no  elephant  of  spirit 
could  put  up  with,  provoked  the  rear  one  to  leave 
the  line  and  dash  straight  at  him,  when  with  a 
single  shot  he  dropped  him  like  a  master  of  the 
art.  The  pursuit  continued,  and  altogether  nine 
out  of  the  ten  composing  this  herd  were  killed. 
A  very  small  one  was  caught,  and  tethered  with 
jungk^rope  or  creepers,  but  the  poor  little  felluw 
was  so  outrageous  that  he  roared  his  life  away, 
and  was  left  dead  within  half  a  mile  of  the  bunga^ 
low.  We  DBoved  on  to  a  spot  on  the  Batticaloa 
path  near  Dimbledenny,  where  both  breakfiist  and 
elephants  were  reported  to  be  in  waiting.  The 
latter,  of  course,  received  our  earliest  attentions ; 
and  coming  up  to  them  in  some  fine  high  cover, 
with  an  opening  to  the  left,  the  whole  six,  of 
which  they  consisted,  were  floored  within  fiAy 
yards  of  the  spot  whereon  we  found  them.  After 
breakfast  we  proceeded  with  our  sport ;  and  com- 
ing on  a  herd  of  five  in  an  open  plain  they  bolted 
as  we  neared  them,  and  iffo  out  of  the  number 
escaped,  for  the  grass  was  literally  higher  than  ' 
our  heads.  Another  herd  of  &Ye  were  afterwards 
encountered,  and  all  killed,  each  as  he  turned, 
(four  of  them  by  R — ,  wbo  had  rather  an  awkp 
ward  tumble  near  one  of  them),  during  a  very 
rapid  pursuit  through  cover.  The  perfect  illus- 
tration of  first-rate  shooting  exhibited  in  that 
chase  by  R—  would  have  been  a  glorious  treat  to 
any  one,  except,  perhaps,  to  his  panting  associate 
M — ,  who  described  him  following  the  herd  at 
scoie,  and  with  an  unerring  tact,  taking  each 
beast  as  he  turned  enough  to  ^ive  his  temple,  or 
if  that  moment  was  lost,  letting  him  come  full 
round,  and  dropping  each  one  in  succession  by  a 
single  shot,  rising  from  his  headlong  turn blcL  cool 
as  ever,  and  only  failing  to  have  all  the  &ye  be- 
cause the  last  two  turoed  together;  and  as  Sir 
Boyle  Roache  judiciously  observed,  <*  a  man  can't 
be  like  a  bird,  m  two  places  at  once."  A  some- 
what similar  oocurrence  took  place  with  a  previous 
party  at  the  park.  R — ,  accompanied  by  two 
others,  ascended  a  rugged  bill,  on  the  top  of 
which  elephants  were  said  tg  be.  When  near  the 
top  they  rested  to  recover  wind,  to  give  every  one 
a  fair  chance.  They  took  a  fresh  departure.  This 
pace  quickened  and  lengthened  as  they  approached 
the  very  top ;  each  was  at  his  best,  K—  heading 
them  a  little.  The  crest  was  all  but  gained  by  the 
seeond  fai  the  race,  when  he  heard  bang !  b«ng  I 
eveory  nerve  was  strained;   again  bang!   bang! 
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bawt  upon  their  ears, — their  Tery  souls  were 
thrown  into  their  eflTorts ;  another  second  and  they 
were  on  the  plateau ;  but  in  that  second  a  third 
double  report  was  heard,  and  there  stood  R — ,  by 
the  last  of  the  herd  of  five  elephants  that  had 
fallen  to  his  six  shots,  discharged  while  they 
were  clearing  the  few  yards  he  had  put  between 
them.  Heavy  rain  put  an  efl!ectual  stop  to  oar 
proceedings  at  an  early  hour  this  afVemoon,  and 
drove  us  to  the  enjoyment  of 

*'  Home,  sweet  home," 

with  its  exhilarating  accompaniments. 

3d  January — was  a  day  of  incessant  rain,  during 
which  not  a  soul  could  stir  out.  The  evening's 
entertainment  was  a  Veddah  dance.  It  is  odd,  that 
though  man  in  a  savage  state  seems  generally  an 
awfully  grave  fellow,  yet  he  always  dances.  I 
•  never  saw  one  of  these  Veddahs  laugh  ;  and  they 
preserved  their  gravity  as  determinately  as  ever 
throughout  their  dancing,  which  was  unquestiona- 
bly as  sombre  a  piece  of  hilarity  as  ever  Terpsi- 
chore presided  over.  They  jumped  round  and  past 
each  other  with  their  feet  together,  and  their  arms 
and  long  hair  lolloping  about,  (I  know  no  more 
descriptive  phrase,)  repeating  in  a  sing-song  tone 
a  few  words — an  invocation  to  some  devil  of  con- 
sideration in  these  parts,  but  without  a  smile,  a 
crj^,  or  a  look  of  pleasure.  After  a  long  bout  at 
this  jumping,  one  screamed,  when  they  all  fell  on 
their  backs  in  a  supposed  sort  of  trance,  and  lay 
with  their  muscles  and  limbs  quivering,  till  they 
were  picked  up  and  recommenced  their  dance, 
clapping  their  hands  in  addition  to  their  previous 
performances.  At  another  scream  they  all  were 
tranced  again,  to  be  lifted  up  for  the  purpose  of 
another  very  short  dance,  at  the  end  of  which 
they  threw  themselves  at  our  feet.  It  was  very 
sad  stuff,  but  it  was  their  best ;  so  we  sent  to  Ka- 
tobowa  for  some  clothes  and  handkerchiefs  for 
them,  and  made  inquiries  respecting  their  mode 
of  living,  &c.,  by  which  we  ascertained  that  they 
lived  much  apart  from  each  other  in  rock-houses 
or  caves,  some  being  married ;  and  that  they  fed 
principally  on  deer's  flesh  and  honey.  One  gen- 
tleman, preeminent  in  ugHness  and  education,  as 
he  appeared  to  be  almost  capable  of  making  him- 
self understood  by  the  Kandians,  was  pointed  out 
as  **  the  owner  of  many  hills,"  which  seems  to 
imply  the  existence  of  notions  of  a  property  in  the 
land  amongst  them.  We  made  them  give  us  some 
bow  practice  on  one  or  two  occasions,  but  they  shot 
badly,  and  I  imagine  they  get  very  near  their  game 
before  they  aim  at  them. 

ith  January, — Our  yesterday's  idleness  rendered 
it  more  than  ever  necessary  that  some  deer  should 
be  shot,  and  this  morning  was  giyen  up  entirely 
to  this  tantalizing  duty.  While  we  were  at  break- 
fast by  a  delicious  stream,  we  heard  the  roaring 
of  elephants  not  far  oflT,  and  after  it  we  started  to 
find  them.  There  were  but  two.  Y —  had  the 
luck  to  come  on  them,  and  floored  them  both — one 
being  a  small  tusker.  Our  friend  R^,  who  had 
been  previously  indisposed,  was  now  so  unwell 
that  he  was  forced  to  return  to  the  bungalow,  and 
with  his  departure  the  zeal  of  our  followers  quite 
evaporated.  After  some  useless  endeavors  to  ex- 
cite them,  as  we  had  shot  deer  enough,  we  deter- 
mined to  go  home,  have  a  good  swim  in  the  river, 
and  vote  this  a  dies  non.  We  found  we  had  com- 
mitted a  great  mistake  in  not  bringing  dogs  for  the 
deer-hunting.  R —  had,  on  previous  occasions, 
killed  fourteen  and  fifteen  in  a  morning .    At  certain 


seasons  all  the  grass  is  short,  and  the  gronod  m 
most  of  it  good,  or  if  not,  its  difiknlties  can  be 
seen ;  but  ms  was  not  the  case  now,  as  oae  of 
our  party  found  this  day,  his  hoTBe  aiid  be  sad- 
denly  dis»ppearing  among  the  long  pniiie  yrasi, 
down  a  cleft  JiiU  ten  feet  deep,  luckily  wnliDiit 
damage  to  either,  though  the  hone  had  to  be  dog 
out. 

5th  January. — We  waited  till  half-past  twelve, 
with  the  intent  to  see  R —  and  M —  off  for  their 
stations.  They  were  a  sad  loss  to  us,  both  of  tbeni. 
not  less  from  the  unrivalled  shooting  of  ibe  om 
and  the  companionable  qualities  of  b^th,  but  thn 
as  we  feared  when  they  (being  government  agefits 
in  these  districts)  were  gone,  the  people  lost  ink*- 
rest  in  our  sport,  and  did  not  care  to  gire  ns  the 
cordial  assistance  they  had  done.  These  aad  efleeta, 
however,  were  certaii^y  not  very  perceptible  oa 
this  day.  We  had  not  been  out  long  when  we 
came  upon  a  herd  of  six  or  seven  eleplmDts,  wfaieh 
stood  for  fronters,  and  then  broke.  Two  or  three 
of  thjem  were  down,  and  part  of  the  party  in  piir^ 
suit  of  the  rest,  while  S —  and  the  others  were 
loading.  S —  had  done  first,  and  on  moving  on- 
ward came  on  a  herd  in  the  middle  of  a  fine,  open 
ground,  where  they  huddled  together  in  a  sort  of 
rallying  square  and  looked  on,  while  dieir  etaek 
fellow  came  out  accepting  S-— 's  challenge  as  read- 
ily as  though  he  had  been  a  two-legged  chanpioB. 
and  heard  the  heralds  crying,  "  Bright  eyes  behold 
your  ddeds."  S-— 's  first  Mrrel  did  not  stop  bin, 
but  the  second  dropped  him  on  his  knees,  when 
he  rose,  and,  feeling  he  had  enough,  was  walkiog 
away ;  but,  unluckily  for  him,  he  was  met  by  V — , 
who  tumbled  and  detained  him.  His  friends  were 
pursued  and  some  killed.  After  a  long  and  most 
fatiguing  run  we  were  standing  for  breath  and  news 
under  some  bushes,  at  about  thirty  yards  from  a 
knoll  of  clear  ground,  when  bang,  at  a  full  trot« 
came  six  or  seven  elephants  over  the  rise,  right 
down  to  us.  Several  of  the  natives  bolted,  and  we 
ran  up  to  the  elephants,  who  tomed,  and-anoiher 
chase  commenced  **  over  hill,  over  dale,  through 
bush,  through  brier,"  in  which  four  were  dropped. 
We  had  reassembled,  discussed  the  aflfatr,  and  were 
moving  off,  when,  within  twenty  paces  of  where 
we  had  been  talking,  an  elephant  was  seen  stand- 
ing moodily  in  the  cover  by  S — ,  who  turned  to- 
wards him.  He  advanced  also,  and  when  dropped 
by  S—  he  was  found  to  be  the  identical  champioo 
of  the  herd  already  alluded  to  as  floored  by  V — . 
Twelve  were  killed  altogether  during  the  pro- 
ceedings detailed,  which  had  taken  some  time  and 
a  deal  of  perspiration :  the  happy  uninitiated  cia 
have  a  very  faint  notion  of  the  condition  into  which 
a  hard  run  in  seven  degrees  north  transfuses  a 
man !  News,  however,  of  a  fresh  herd  pot  life 
and  mettle  in  our  heels ;  and  a  noble  herd  thev 
looked  as  we  approached  them.  They  saw  ns  at 
some  distance,  but  till  we  were  chock  upon  them 
showed  no  signs  of  flight.  When  they,  did  shuffle 
away  in  a  mass  the  efl^ctual  *'  Dab"  soon  Xvane^ 
two  or  three  of  them,  who  were  disposed  of.  The 
rest  hurried  on  to  a  narrow  strip  of  thickish  jan- 
gle, entered  by  two  paths  about  twenty  yards 
apart,  which  met  and  joined  about  the  same  dis- 
tance within  the  cover.  The  herd  took  the  right- 
hand  path,  followed  by  S-—  and  V — ;  the  M 
path  being  taken  by  M — ,  to  btereept  tbem.  Ai 
the  junction  of  the  paths  the  elephants  were  cnished 
and  iumbled  together,  and  after  heavy  fixisf,  ia 
which  one  elephant  was  killed,  and  all  three  of  tbt 
party  unloaded,  the  herd  turned,  tmmpeted  Ibat 
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wildwt  blast,  and  charged  bodfly  ap  the  left  path ; 
the  leader,  a  verj  fine  elephaot,  acting  the  school- 
master abn>ad,  and  making  a  lash  with  his  trunk 
at  M —  as  he  emerged  from  the  cover,  which  he 
declared  reminded  him  forcibly  of  the  initiatory 
flourish  of  the  revered  Dr.  J —  S-^,  of  learned  and 
flagellatory  roemonr.  Of  course  it  was  a  scud  pos- 
itive with  almost  all  the  natives ;  but  luckily,  right 
on  went  the  elephants  to  where  G—  had  been 
loading,  and  he  had  glorious  sport.  The  death  of 
the  one  that  led  the  previous  charge  was  beautiful. 
"When  G —  advanced  up  to  him  he  came  on  like  a 
hero,  checked  a  second  on  the  first  shot,  and  then 
OQ  again  as  if  be  had  but  the  one  thought  of  dam- 
ag-ing  his  adversary.  The  second  ball  dropped  him 
dead.  Eight  of  this  herd  were  killed,  two  or  three 
escaping.  They  were  very  fine,  large  elephants — 
their  ears  and  faces  being  unusually  mottled,  which 
the  natives  consider  a  mark  of  caste ;  and  certainly 
gentle  blood  was  very  evident  in  their  gallant  bear- 
ing. I  saw  one  of  them,  literally  baUied  in  gore 
from  head-wounds,  get  up  aAd  move  up  against 
one  of  us,  though  he  could  scarcely  stand  or  see. 
It  is  certainly  a  most  exciting  siffht  to  see  a  good 
large  elephant  come  on  you  dose,  whether  he 
rushes  with  his  head  thrown  back  and  the  trunk 
carled  underneath  his  mouth,  as  if  he  understood 
your  game  and  determined*  to  present  no  mortal 
noark ;  or  in  more  picturesque  but  far  more  wel- 
oome  guise,  with  his  head  lowered,  his  savage  little 
eyes  contracted  by  the  angry  compression  of  his 
brow,  and  his  >hage  ears  thrown  forward  so  as  to 
increase  the  apparent  size  of  the  broad,  flat,  bony 
front  that  comes  to  smash  you:  and  if  he  only 
checks  upon  the  first  shot  and  still  comes  on,  the 
whole  coolness  and  collected ness  of  the  man  must 
be  thrown  into  the  second  aim,  on  which  so  much 
depends.  We  were  very  proud  of  our  twenty 
tails  won  in  less  than  three  hours,  and  R —  not  in 
the  field.  His  name  would  account  for  anything 
in  the  way  of  elephant-shooting  in  Ceylon.  We 
were  home  in  good  time,  having  arranged  to  move 
next  morning  eight  miles  further  from  **  the  busy 
haunts  bf  men,"  towards  Palitalawa,  or  the  lower 
plain  of  the  Yeddah-ratd. 

6M  January. — Nothing  occurred  on  our  route 
bat  the  encounter  of  a  herd  of  five  elephants.  We 
had  dismounted  and  gone  some  distance  round  to 
get  to  leeward  of  them,  when  they  saw  us  coming 
up  to  the  left  of  the  direction  they  were  taking, 
and  in  an  instant  turned,  one  and  aU,  and  came 
snaack  down  upon  us.  A  heavy  fire  occupied 
some  seconds,  and  they  lay  all  five  in  a  heap, 
within  the  space  of  a  moderate  room.  We  break- 
fasted under  the  old  trees  at  Dimbledenny ,  and  met 
nothing  between  that  and  Palitalawa,  which  is 
much  the  same  country  as  the  Park,  but  rather 
more  rocky.  After  examining  the  locale  and  our 
shelter,  which  consisted  of  a '  few  talipot  leaves 
overhead,  and  a  tent-wall  to  windward,  we  went 
out  with  *»;3  or  three  men  from  the  nearest  village 
.  i^errorm  that  pressing  and  unwelcome  duty  of 
icilling  deer,  which  we  effected  to  a  reasonable 
extent ;  and  also  shot  a  hog,  which,  though  for- 
bidden food  to  men  of  decent  caste,  was  carried 
away  by  our  people  notwithstanding.  A  rein- 
forcement of  Veddahs,  amounting,  with  three  of 
our  former  friends,  to  thirteen,  hM  joined  us  here, 
and  the  new  recruits  were  so  much  smarter,  more 
compact  men  than  the  others,  that  we  fancied  this 
part  of  the  country  must  be  more  healthy  than  that 
near  the  cultivated  grounds.  They  were  in  &ct 
aa  active,  dapper-looking  little  fellows  as  could  be 
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seen,  and  reconciled  ns  cons:  ierably  to  free  insti- 
tutions, which  from  their  results,  as  shown  in  the 
persons  of  our  former  skinny  allies,  had  fallen  very 
much  below  par  in  our  estimation.  Our  accounts 
here  were  very  diBcouraging.  They  said  the  ele- 
phants were  ail  on  the  tops  of  the  bills,  on  account 
of  the  beat,  hut  we  saw,  evidently,  from  coming 
on  the  fresh  trail  of  an  elephant,  that  the  people  of 
this  part  of  the  Talawa  did  not  much  like  the  busi- 
ness, and  our  old  friends  were  evidently  gat- 
ting  tired  of  it,  and  anxious  to  be  back  to  their 
homes. 

7th  January. — All  went  out  after  deer,  and 
with  very  moderate  success,  bnt  S—  came  on 
three  elephants,  and  disposed  of  them  all  himself 
in  a  workmanlike  manner,  with  very  little  noise. 
We  were  "  at  ease,  reclined  in  rustic  slate," 
under  our  woodland  sheher,  allowing  the  hours  of 
noon  to  glide  on  ;  one  sportsman  *'  hushed  in  grim 
repose,  expecting  his  evening  prey,"  and  the 
others  silently  meditating  as  the  curling  smoke  of 
their  cigars  melted  into  air  f"  Oh,  la  Iranne  chose 
qn'une  cigarre !  voilk  ce  dont  un  homme  ne  se 
lassera  jamais,*')  when  a  gentleman  of  the  neigh- 
borhooa  rushed  into  the  encampment  with  a  face 
of  joy,  the  high  polish  of  which  Day  and  Martin 
might  have  envied,  to  claim  his  two  half-crowns 
for  the  two  separate  elephants  he  promised  to  show 
us ;  and.  Heaven  bless  the  man !  they  were 
"  quittoo,"  f.  c.  nea^— a  very  charming  word  to 
catch,  aa  you  are  preparing  to  boot  and  saddle  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  We  sallied  out  and  found 
there  were  two  herds— one  of  five,  the  other  of 
three.  We  went  first  to  the  most  numerous  herd, 
and  were  led  up  very  well  to  them,  standing  in  the 
open  ground,  had  not  a  long  narrow  pool  of  water 
been  between  us :  the  noise  of  our  splashing,  and 
the  spread  of  our  people  in  rounding  this,  alarmed 
the  elephants,  and  they  started,  but  before  they 
had  reached  a  ridge  forty  yards  off,  we  **  dahed" 
them  into  a  turn,  and  all  five  were  fioored^-four 
Ijring  one  over  the  other.  This  seemed  to  give 
confidence  to  the  Palitalawa  gentry,  one  of  whom 
exclaimed  to  his  friends,  "  Did  you  see  that  ?" 
We  loaded  and  went  down  to  the  second  herd, 
who  were  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  off,  in 
some  thick  but  narrow  jungle.  Just  as  we  reached 
them  they  broke,  and  we,  in  two  parties,  came  up 
with  them  at  a  little  opening  of  about  twenty  feet 
square,  where  the  firing  commenced.  One  gave  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  ;  aAer  being  brought  on  his 
knees  and  turned  by  M — ,  he  came  boldly  back 
into  the  fna/le,  and  was  only  repulsed  by  a  couple 
of  facers  from  M —  and  G-— :  bnt  he  was 
scarcely  in  the  cover  a  second  time,  when  out  he 
came  again,  and  G —  being  unloaded  and  almost 
touching  him,  bolted  back,  and  fell  over  the  trunk 
of  an  elephant  that  had  been  floored.  A  fresh  gun 
was  at  this  moment  given  to  M — ,  who  fired, 
and  as  he  looked  along  the  barrel,  saw  first  a  blue 
cap  jerk,  and  open,  and  then  the  elephant  fall. 
The  cap  was  (x — 's  who,  in  recovering  himself 
from  his  stumble,  had  brought  it  right  on  the  line 
of  sight :  it  was  a  wicker  cap  covered  with  blue 
cloth,  and  fitting  close  to  the  head  like  a  hunting 
cap.  At  least  four  inches  of  it  were  opened.  It 
was  certainly  an  awfully  close  shave.  No  more 
elephants  were  to  be  beard  of,  so  we  devoted  the 
evening  to  deer-shooting,  which  was  put  an  end  to 
by  a  very  shocking  accident.  We  were  posted, 
and  a  large  herd  of  deer  as  well  as  a  hog  having 
already  been  seen,  we  were  anticipating  sport, 
when  suddenly  the  single  taps  and  cries  ol  the 
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Vaddafas  were  interrapted  by  t  wild  and  mounfill 
bowl,  which  apoke  in  unqoeationable  eloquence 
of  some  sad  miachanee.  S^--  and  M — ,  w)io 
were  nearest  to  the  cry,  ran  down,  and  to  their 
horror  found  a  Veddah,  a  smart  young  fellow,  aor- 
roanded  by  hia  people,  and  sitting,  his  back  against 
a  tree,  with  bis  intestines  in  his  lap.  A  wild 
bufialo,  .hat  he  had  passed  almost  without  notice 
in  the  covei,  had  rpshed  on  him  from  behind, 
knockcG  him  down,  9ud  gored  him  as  he  fell,  from 
the  groin  upwards.  There  never,  I  believe,  in 
this  world,  or  in  all  the  fancifVil  eiaggerationa  of 
poetic  minds  seeking  to  illustrate  .the  dignity  of 
our  nature,  eould  be  a  finer  picti:r3  of  manlj  forti- 
tude than  in  that  noble  savage.  He  positively — 
neoar — never  once — during  the  many  hours  we 
were  with  Him,  showed  by  a  move,  a  wink,  or  the 
contraction  of  a  muscle,  that  he  felt  pain  from  his 
,  wound,  or  faar  for  the  death  which  seemed  too 
sure  to  follow  it,  though  the  perspiration  literally 
pouring  from  his  chest  and  shoulders  showed  how 
much  he  suffered.  He  looked  up  calmly  in  our 
feces— poor  fellow !  If  it  was  to  find  comfort  or 
confidence  there,  I  fear  he  found  not  much  of 
either.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  of  us  could  alto- 
gether check  the  tears  that  involuntarily  rose  to 
see  the  manly  fellow,  and  to  know  his  fate  in- 
evitable. We  did  all  we  could — made  a  litter ; 
carried  him  to  his  rock ;  built  a  shed  over  him  ; 
put  back  the  bowels  and  sewed  up  the  wound  ; 
found  out  his  relations,  (luckily  he  was  not 
married,)  &c.,  &c.  But  the  end  of  this  sad  story 
is  that  the  poor  fellow  died  the  day  afler  we  left 
this  neighborhood,  to  our  great  grief,  though,  as  it 
appeared,  not  at  all  to  the  surprise  of  the  qld 
Mohandiram  of  Neelghelly,  who  informed  us,  that 
if  he  had  known  we  were  going  to  shoot  at  Pali- 
talawa  he  should  decidedly  have  prevented  it ;  the 
place  being  eapecially  and  most  particularly  con- 
signed over  to  the  devil :  but  that  from  the  moment 
he  had  heard  that  the  Veddaba  had  eaten  the  pig 
we  shot,  (which  he  says  tb^y  did,)  nothing  of 
horror  -that  might  have  occurred  could  have 
astonished  him  in  the  least.  The  Veddah 'a  aoci- 
dent  threw  a  gloom  over  us  all.  Our  list  of  ele- 
pkants  killed  had  turned  one  hundred,  which  we 
had  modestly  aspired  to  as  our  maximum ;  aud  we 
felt  impressed  with  the  melancholy  conviction  that, 
do  what  we  would,  the  people,  who  were  now 
footsore,  rich,  home-sick,  and  perhaps  a  little 
frightened,  would  humbug  us,  and  that  we  had 
seeu  the  end  of  our  sport. 

There  were  more  bufliiloes  about  Palitalawa 
ban  at  the  Park,  but  they  seemed  in  general  so 
inofiensive  that  we  did  n't  think  of  firing  at  them. 
We  had  walked  cloae  to  them  and  lain  down  within 
ten  yards  of  them ;  in  fact,  treated  them  precisely 
as  we  had  done  domestic  cattle  while  deernihooting, 
and  except  by  a  half-threatening  shake  of  the  head 
occasionally,  they  scarcely  seemed  to  notice  us. 
Of  course  we  all  knew  that  a  buffalo  provoked 
was  often  an  awkward  customer,  and  that  he 
always  takes  a  most  unaccountable  deal  of  killing ; 
but  I  dfidare  I  had  imbibed  a  sort  of  friendly  feel- 
ine  for  the  brutes,  who  struck  me  as  having  some- 
thing essentially  John  Bullish  in  their  character. 
To  let  alone  and  to  be  let  alone  seemed  to  me 
their  rule,  which  they  enforced  by  a  surly,  doggod 
exterior,  and  now  and  then  by  a  fiourish  of  their 
horns,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  You  M  better  let  me 
be ;"  and  although  they  would  oommon\y  ^et  away 
if  they  could  with  or  without  a  wound!  if  forced 
te  fight  no  wild  animal  ibught  so  desperately. 
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There  were  oertamly  none  of  tbe 
about  them,  but  I  have  seen  it  somewhere  nid  of 
honest  John,  that  '*  it  'a  being  the  beiat  he  is  tint 
has  made  a  man  of  him ;"  however,  I  hereby  read 
mv  recantatibn,  for  Heaven  bless  the  dear  oU 
fellow  Bull !  he  would  scorn  to  do  so  Astudh  a 
blackguardism  as  that  we  have  lecoasted  of  Mr. 
Buffalo. 

Seh  January, — We  went  back  to  Rogeis*  bm- 
galow,  resting  midway  at  Dunagall^,  where  aevenl 
shots  were  fired  at  a  wild  buflblo  that  had  ooQtnve^ 
to  accommodate  himself  amongst  a  herd  of  tboie 
by  courtesy  called  tame  ones ;  but  he  was  too  caa- 
nmg  for  us,  keeping  in  the  very  middle  of  the  gosd 
company  he  had  introduced  himself  to;  and  wImb 
at  last  we  bullied  this  Don  Juan  of  bofiUoes  iaio 
scampering  off— -to  the  shame  of  the  domestieaisil 
cattle  of  Ceylon  be  it  said — away  went  all  the 
objects  of  his  unhallowed  jiassioii  arooad  kin, 
whisking  their  tails  and  fristdog  their  hind-qaw^ 
ters  as  if  the  soul  of  HAoise  had  deeceoded  apse 
the  whole  herd.  We  passed  through  a  glorioaair 
wild  mass  of  locks  near  a  river,  which  we  had  it 
swim,  while  on  the  trail  of  some  elepbanti,  aad 
which  just  as  we  struck  off  they  told  us  was  bmm 
famous  for  its  alligatois ;  but  we  neither  sav 
them  nor  anything  else,  with  the  exeeptioa  of 
Gr*-,  who,  having  diamouoled  and  killed  a  deer, 
had  the  luck  to  fall  in  with  five  elephants,  two  of 
which  he  shot,  we  listening  to  his  popping  u 
we  took  our  Madeira  in  the  Imngalow. 

9M  JamuLry, — Next  day  we  bade  fareweD  m 
the  Park.  As  we  rode  through  it  to  breakte  at 
Dimbledenny,  whence  (beating  ineffectually  m 
route  for  an  horallia,  or  rogue  elephant,  at  Ike 
pretty  and  populous  Moormans'  village  of  Koia> 
bowa)  we  reached  Diagon^,  where  we  halted  oa 
tbe  l(Hh  to  break  up.  This  was  some  milei  oat 
of  the  Park ;  but  there  were  elephants  about,  aad 
S —  and  M —  went  alter  ime  of  bad  character,  aad 
found  three  in  very  thick  cover ;  one  of  which  via 
dropped  ailer  a  very  liberal  expenditure  of  amna- 
nition.  He  was  our  last,  and  so  fat  a  brute  that  I 
do  believe  several  of  the  shots  which  did  oot 
kill  him  would  have  done  so  but  for  his  fleshy  de- 
fences. Our  total  return  of  kiUed  on  this  trip  wu 
aa  follows :— 26  by  R— ;  24  by  G-^;  22  by  S-. 
19  by  V-~ ;  9  by  M— ,  and  4  undecided,  makiag  a 
total  of  104 ;  64  of  them  being  aliot  in  three  da^, 
on  two  of  which  we  had  also  to  '*  kill  as  veoiBOo.'* 
1  think  it  worth v  of  mention,  as  not  derogating  frsn 
the  shooting,  but  illustrating  still  more  poipakljr 
the  very  favorable  nature  of  the  Park  grooad,  tkai 
our  killed  in  that  neighborhood  amounted  in  near 
five  sixths  of  the  elephants  seen.  The  others  shot 
on  the  day  of  meeting  and  at  Diagon^  were  shot 
in  thick  cover,  where  large  numbers  are  netthw 
so  eaaily  reckoned  nor  disposed  of. 

Next  morning  Y-^  and  M —  took  a  serrowfU 
leave  oi  their  friends,  one  of  whom,  an  offieerof 
the  quarteiwfnaster-genoral'a  department,  waa  gwif 
to  work  his  way  over  to  Batticaloa ;  and  the  ocb«; 
lucky  fellow,  having  leave  to  the  end  of  Fehrvsir. 
meant  to  accompany  him.  Shoeld  this  Icuar 
prove  at  all  worthy  your  notice,  I  feel  it  vouU  b» 
incomplete  without  the  following  extracts  fion 
G— 's  letters,  pointing  out  the  most 
particulars  of  thsir  sport  :^ 

'« On  tbe  12tb,  at  Kotabowa,  I  heard  of  a  t 
in  the  middle  of  the  day :  had  a  beautiful  ahot  aa 
the  side  of  a  steep  and  rocky  hilL  He  Ml  o«ci* 
rolling  twenty  or  thirty  yards  down  tbe  aidi» 
making  a  tremeadons  cvaah :  hia  t«eka  aielhid^ 
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bfit  not  yerj  long.  In  returning  I  fell  in  with  four 
others,  which  I  exterminated.  At  Dinibledenny'  a 
large  herd  of  elephants  had  broken  into  the  chenas, 

J  cleared  lands,)  and  we  saw  their  ravages  in  every 
irection.  6 —  shot  a  fine  bock  on  our  way,  to 
the  delight  of  our  hungry  followers.  Nothing  can 
be  more  beautiful  than  a  ride  in  this  country, 
while  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  fine  pair  of  antlers 
rising  above  the  lonff  grass,  and  partridges,  quail, 
and  snipe,  continaally  in  your  path,  makes  the 
journey  always  exciting.  Late  in  the  evening  we 
reached  the  bungalow,  which  looked  sad  and  soli- 
tary after  the 'pleasant  party  which  had  left  it. 

**  On  the  17th,  in  riainff  to  the  Pattipalar,  saw 
several  herd  of  deer,  but  aid  not  kill  any  till  even- 
ing, when  S —  knocked  over  a  fine  buck.  We 
started  at- daylight  next  day,  and  breakfasted  by 
the  banks  of  a  beautiful  stream,  devoting  the 
whole  day  to  shooting.  I  onlj  came  upon  the 
track  of  two  elephants ;  one  I  killed  the  first  shot. 
I  fell  in  shortly  after  with  the  other ;  he  charged 
with  his  trunk  curled  up,  and  head  so  high,  that  T 
had  little  chance  of  giving  him  a  mortal  wound. 
My  shot  turned  him,  and  I  followed  him  for  nearly 
two  hours,  sometimes  over  the  most  rocky  ground 
and  through  the  thickest  jungle,  and  at  last  was 
fairly  beat  and  obliged  to  five  it  up.  It  was  quite 
wonderful  to  see  the  quickness  of  the  Veddahs  in 
following  the  trail ;  often  I  could  not  distinguish 
thf  slightest  mark,  when  it  was  apparently  plain 
to  them.  We  saw  a  few  deer  on  our  return,  and 
quantities  of  wild  bulTaloes.  which  are  very  nu- 
merous here.  Rode  t^  the  Navallar,  ten  miles,  on 
the  following  morning ;  the  first  part  through 
open  plains,  the  remainder  forest.  Saw  two  or 
three  herds  of  deer  next  day,  and  killed  a  fine  doe, 
and  ought  to  have  had  a  buck.  I  did  not  return 
home  till  very  late ;  the  little  valley  I  had  been 
shooting  in  looked  so  beautiful.  A  lovely  moon 
had  risen ;  on  one  side  was  a  range  of  wooded 
hills,  and  at  their  foot  ^e  clumps  of  trees,  and  on 
the  other  the  dark  line  of  i^  thick  jungle  extending 
for  miles.  Three  or  four  large  herds  of  deer 
crossed  my  path,  and  their  wud  bark,  with  the 
harsh  scream  of  the  peacock  on  every  side,  made 
it  very  interesting.  It  was  too  dark  to  shoot,  of 
which  they  seemed  to  be  aware,  as  I  frequently 
came  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  a  herd,  when 
perhaps  a  buck  would  walk  a  few  paces  towards 
ine,  and  then  give  a  bark  as  a  warning,  and  dash 
away  with  the  herd  after  him.  I  mounted  my 
horse  at  last,  and  rode  to  our  encampment  through 
a*  mile  of  forest.  We  rode  to  Condawattune 
(eighteen  miles)  on  the  21st,  through  a  thick 
jungle.  The  first  thing  that  greeted  our  view  on 
arriving  there  was  three  elephants  wallowing  in  the 
mud,  (which  was  up  to  their  middle,)  and  plucking 
the  long  grass,  which  they  carefully  washed  be- 
fbie  they  ate  it.  A  number  of  large  white  paddy 
birds  were  amusing  themselves  by  jumping  on  and 
off  the  beasts,  both  parties  seeming  vastly  pleased 
with  their  occupations.  As  our  shouting  at  the 
elephants  did  not  move  them,  we  took  my  little 
rifle  and  began  to  crack  at  their  friends  the  paddy 
birds,  and  as  the  distance  was  good  two  hundred 
yards,  several  of  the  shots  struck  the  elephants, 
who  at  first  only  shook  their  heads  and  looked 
cross ;  but  at  last  they  arose,  and  walked  very 
leisurely  out  of  the  mod  till  they  reached  the  firm 
ground,  when  they  formed  as  regular  a  line  as 
could  be,  broke  into  a  trot,  and  when  within  thirty 
yards  threw  up  their  heads  and  trunks,^  and 
ehaigsd  up  to  us  moat  gallantly.    The  one  oppo- 
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site  me  kept  his  head  so  high,  that  it  was  .perfectly 
safe,  but  my  shot  turned  him,  and  he  took  the 
jungle,  where  I  killed  him.  Condawattune  is  a 
small  Moorish  village,  situated  on  the  hanks  of  ^ 
large  marsh,  through  which  branches  of  the  Pat- 
tipalar and  Navallar  run,  and  form  a  large  lake  in 
the  floods.  About  a  mile  from  it  is  another 
marsh,  where  we  went  in  the  evening,  and  saw  a 
herd  of  thirty  elephants  grasping.  We  killed  nine 
of  them.  There  are  quantitite  of  deer,  and  swarms 
of  pea-fowl,  besides  snipe,  duck,  &c.;  but  we  h-ad 
no  powder  to  waste.  We  started  early  in  the 
morning,  after  a  sleepless  night  from  themusquitos, 
the  bellowing  of  the  bu&loes,  and  roaring  of  the 
elephants.  S-—  killed  a  small  tusker,  and  we 
shortly  after  came  upon  a  larffe  herd,  and  killed 
twelve.  One  fellow  very  near^  caught  me,  and  I 
was  not  more  than  a  foot  from  him  when  I  turned 
him.  We  moved  homewards,  and  saw  a  larffe 
herd  of  twenty-five  on  the  border  of  the  marsTi,* 
when  we  heard  a  tusker  was  at  the  other  end.  He 
luckiljT  fell  to  my  shot,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  a  very  pretty  pair  of  tusks.  This  was 
my  beat  day,  having  killed  eleven.  Our  walk 
home  was  delightful.  We  had  a  beautiful  mnon, 
and  at  the  back  of  our  little  encampment  Friar's 
Hood,  iPalse  Hood  i^nd  various  other  mountains 
were  in  tiie  distancjB.  ,We  saw  every  description 
of  game — large  herds  of  deer,  pea- fowl,  &c.  The 
only  disagreeable-looking  fellows  were  the  alliga- 
tors, whiph  we  saw  gliding  inio  the  rivers  we  had 
to  cross,  but  the  people  seemed  very  little  afraid 
of  them.  It  is  a  most  exciting  life.  Our  little 
tallipot  tent  seems  to  us  as  luxurious  and  comfort- 
able as  the  best  house  we  ever  slept  in.  The  first 
herd  of  thirty,  which  we  saw  grazing  by  Uie 
marsh,  gave  us  for  the  time  one  of  the  best  skir- 
mishes we  have  had.  We  followejd  them  into  a 
thick  thorny  jungle,  where  they  seemed  qyite  out 
of  their  beat,  crowding  one  upon  the  other,  some- 
times charginjr  us,  and  then  perhaps  ten  or  twelve 
of  them  rushing  ofl^  with  a  tremendous  crash.  I 
killed  four  without  moving  an  inch ;  two  charged, 
and  the  others  waited  till  I  reloaded,  not  liking  to 
advance  over  their  dead  brethren.  We  were 
obliged  to  retreat  for  want  of  daylight.  After  the 
paddy  is  reaped,  which  takes  place  about  June, 
the  plain  is  crowded  witli  elephants,  eating  the 
burnt  roots,  and  we  were  told  three  or  four  tuskers 
were  frequently  seen  in  the  day. 

**  On  the  24th  we  arrived  at  Batticaloa  at  half- 
past  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  banks 
of  the  lar^e  lake,  bordered  with  trees,  are  flat  and 
uninteresting;  but  we  saw  swarms  of  alligators 
along  them,  and  fishing  seemed  to  be  carried  on  the 
whole  length  of  the  lake.  Groups  of  people  sur 
rounded  the  bushes  overhanging  the  banks,  with 
bows  and  arrows,  this  being  one  of  the  ways  they 
fish ;  and  at  night  the  whole  banks  were  lighted 
up  with  fishermen  holding  cbools  in  one  hand  and 
in  the  other  a  basket,  which  they  put  over  the  fish 
on  its  coming  to  the  surface. 

<*  We  sailed  down  the  lake  from  Batticaloa  on 
the  night  of  the  28th,  and  arrived  early  at 
Mandoor,  where  we  breakfasted  and  separated, 
after  passing  together  a  most  agreeable  month. 
S —  moved  west  to  his  wfld  ground,  and  I  sailed 
south  for  five  miles  farther  towards  mine,  but  I 
did  not  see  an  elephant  till  I  had  travelled  eighty 
miles.  There  were  tracks  enough,  but  they  were 
said  to  be  all  in  a  deep  jungle,  feeding  on  the 
youuff  sprouts.  After  the  harvest  they  are  re* 
ported  to  swarm  along  the  whole  line.    At  Can- 
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ny,  a  miienble  place,  the  natives  begged  me  to 
dioot  two  wild  bufialoes,  who  had  joined  their  tame 
herds,  and  were  very  dangerous.  I  broke  the  leg 
of  one,  who  escaped  into  the  jungle,  and  shot  the 
other  clean  through  the  body ;  but,  beninff  a  tum- 
ble, be  did  not  appear  the  worse  for  it.  Bufialoes 
and  pea-fowl  abounded  on  the  way  to  Pattwille, 
and  near  Organdemalle.  I  saw  several  of  the  for- 
mer, and  firad  at  on^  without  effect,  though  the 
ball  went.inio  his  chest.  I,  however,  killed  a  fine 
book,  which  was  welcomed  with  acclamation.  On 
the  way  to  the  Komenaar,  on  the  3d,  I  witnessed 
a  comical  scene,  which  proved  terribly  detrimental 
to  my  wine  and  crocke^.  An  elephant  attacked 
my  coolies  a  few  yards  ahesd  of  me,  putting  them 
all  to  flight,  and  really  seemed  pozued  to  know 
which  was  worth  most,  running  first  after  one  and 
then  the  others;  he  came  up  to  me  in  gallant 
style,  and  I  killed  him.  Shortly  after  I  met  with 
lour  others,  and  shot  them.  At  Potand  everything 
appeared  bdmt  up,  but  there  were  a  good  number 
of  single  jslephants,  of  which  I  bagged  seven,  be- 
sides a  buflalo  and  a  deer.  I  also  went  up  the 
Mandagal  Kandd  for  bears,  but  saw  none.  The 
country  to  Yaale  very  flat,  with  small  openings  in 
the  jungle.  Saw  &ye  elephants  on  the  road,  and 
killed  all.  Met  two  in  the  plain  at  Yaale,  and 
killed  one.  Yaale  is  by  the  side  of  the  river 
Manic,  a  beautiful  jungle.  Went  out  shooting  at 
daylight,  saw  two  and  kiUed  them ;  and  saw  quan- 
tity of  elk.  Everything  is  burnt  op,  but  it  must  be 
a  flood  place  in  wet  weather.  On  the  road  to 
Palootopane  I  shot  six  elephants." 

He  had  no  mora  shooting  till  he  reached  a  place 
called  Madooenwelle  on  the  13th,  whence  he 
writes : — **  Left  early  for  Madooenwelle ;  found  a 
very  civil  Modliar,  and  a  good  house.  Heard  of^ 
three  toskers,  fell  in  with  one,  and  killed  him  ;  and 
the  next  da^  with  the  second,  and  the  day  after 
with  the  third,  Jailing  them,  with  three  others. 
There  wero  plenty  of  elephants,  but  the  jungle  as 
bad  as  possible-HM  thick  and  thorny." 

The  romainder  of  his  route  was  without  adven- 
ture as  regards  sport,  until  the  26th,  when,  while 
breakfasting  at  Nambapand  on  the  kaloo  river, 
after  a  ride  of  twenty  miles,  he  heard  tidings  of  a 
large  herd,  with  a  tasker  among  them.  He  accord- 
ingly went  out,  and  in  a  very  thick  jungle  of  the 
clumpy  bamboo  came  near,  thougl)  he  could  not 
see  tnem.  One  fellow  was  evidently  very  angry, 
growling  and  scroaming  out  sharp  shrill  trumpets 
every  now  and  then.  On  passing  into  a  small 
opening,  G —  heard,  and  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment saw,  an  elephant,  dashinff  at  him.  He  fired 
his  two  barrels,  but  a  clump  of  the  bamboos  mak- 
ing the  beast  take  a  diagonal  direction  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  shot  was  a  slanting  one.  His  gun-bearer 
gallantly  put  a  fresh  gun  into  his  hand,  but  in  taking 
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it  he  slipped  and  fell,  and,  as  the  i 
then  right  above  him,  foed  upwards  ondef  his  tnak. 
The  l^t  dropped  over  G — ,  who  aacribes  his 
safety  to  his  beinff  either  under  his  neek  or  be> 
tween  his  legs.  He  says  the  sensation  wsa  what 
he  should  expect  if  a  mountain  were  to  fall  oa  him* 
and  he  had  a  confused  &ncy  that  the  beaat  kicked 
him  from  bis  fore  to  his  hind  legs,  and  back  agiin. 
All  that  is  certain  is  that  the  elephant  most  have 
been  well  bothered,  and  went  away  leaving  G~ 
with  his  pretty  Purdy  smashed  to  pieces,  sad  hioi- 
self  very  much  bruised  in  the  legs  and  body,  and 
with  several  ugly  gashes  on  his  face,  whidi  was 
afterwards  awfully  swollen  and  discolored.  He, 
however,  rode  on  near  twenty  miles  that  day,  and 
arrived  at  Colombo  next  moroing  quite  exhansifd ; 
all  he  could  say  to  account  for  his  appearanee  at 
the  door  of  a  brother-ofiicer  being  the  word  "  Ele- 
phant, elephant."  By  the  care  of  his  medical 
friends,  he  was  set  op  again  in  about  a  fortnight, 
and  is  now  at  this  present  writing  with  meiely  a 
couple  of  little  scars  on  his  nose  and  lip,  laboriooriy 
endeavoring,  by  evenr  sophistry  of  caleolatioo,  lo 
antedate  the  period  when  he  mav  be  a^in  at  woik. 
Shooting  singly  is  a  good  deal  nractised,  but  of 
course  it  multiplies  the  unfavorable  chances  of  the 
sport  very  considerably.  Nor  does  a  larse  partj 
very  much  diminish  them,  as  after  the  depnant» 
break  it  is  every  one  for  himself.  The  safest  inode  ia 
to  shoot  by  twos,  who  agree  to  take  alternate  shots ; 
but  men  separate  even  with  this  arrangement. 

And  now,  sir,  I  fear  we  have  given  you  a  surfdi 
of  elephant-shooting ;  but  it*was  our  wish  to  afaow 
the  sort  of  sport  it  is,  and  to  assure  those  brother- 
officers  who  may  be  destined  to  serve  here,  and 
who  care  for  shootinfl,  that  to  ramble  over  this  most 
beautiful  of  created  lands  with  this  sport  as  an  ob> 

Ct  is  a  good  to  thank  Heaven  for.  which  lightens 
/ond  conception  the  tiresome  monotony  of  tropi- 
cal life.  I  do  not  think  that  the  conscientious  coiild 
object  to  it  .00  the  score  of  cruelty,  for  the  ek- 
phants  destroy  a  very  great  deal  of  cultivatioo,  aod 
no  inconsiderable  number  of  lives.  But  there  are 
other  objections  which  it  is  easier  to  state  than  to 
answer,  and  which  I  do  not  deny  are  urged,  even 
here,  against  the  sport  by  some  who  have,  as  well 
as  by  many  who  have  not  enjoyed  it.  Take  them 
in  the  words  of  Moli^re : — 

**  Si  c'^toit  qu^on  ne  fut  4  la  chaase 

Des  li^vres,  des  lapins,  et  dee  jeunes  daims    passe : 

Mais  d'aller  attaquer  de  cea  betes  vilainea. 

Qui  n'ont  aucun  respect  pour  les  facea  1 

Et  qui  cofirent  les  gens,  qui  les  veulent  eouiir. 

Cost  un  sot  passe-temps  qui  je  ne  puis  aonflnr  !** 

After  all,  what  say  you,  Mr.  Editor? 

"  Lead  we  not  here  a  jolly  life, 
Betwixt  the  shine  and  ahade!" 


Political  Photoorapht. — Our  old  political 
friends  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  appearing  with 
new  fiices,  that  it  is  really  impossible  to  catch  the 
very  various  aspects  under  which  they,  from  time  to 
time,  present  themselves.  We  would  suggest, 
therefore,  that  the  photographic  art,  which  is  capa- 

^  hie  of  catching  the  momentary  expression  of  the 
features,  should  be  applied  to  sUtesmen,  with  the 
view  of  giving  something  like  permanency  to  polit- 
ical appearances.    We  know  that  such  portraits 

*  are  frequently  not  very  flattering  to  the  subjects. 


for  the  shadows  are  strongly  marked,  and  iha  gco- 
eral  tone  is  h^f  no  means  prepossessing.  Stfll,  u 
a  series  of  faithful  political  portraits,  a  ooUeclioa 
made  on  the  principle  we  suggest,  would  be  one 
of  considerable  interest  to  those  who  might  be 
curious  to  know  what  Sir  R.  Peel  was  evss  a 
year  ago.  A  photographic  likeness  of  him,  lakes 
even  at  that  comparatively  recent  period,  woald 
startle  those  who  have  onlv  seen  him  in  his  rseest 
character. — Punch. 
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yarrathe  of  a  ^Bssian  io  Bokhara,  in  ike  yean 
1843—1845,  to  ascertain  the  faie  of  Colonel 
Stoddart  and  Captain  ConoUy.  Bv  the  Rev. 
J08BPH  WoLFP,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Third  Edition. 
London :  Parker,  1846. 

Grkkgis  Khan  was  said  to  have  been  bom  of 
the  San,,  in  a  Mtnewhat  peculiar  feahion.  We 
lean  to  the  same  hypothesis  with  respect  to  Dr. 
WolflT,  for  assuredly  nowhere  do  we  see  so  viTid 
an  East  as  brightens  in  his  pages.  The  work 
before  us,  whieh  we  noticed  in  our  6th  vol.  at  pp. 
166 — ^269,  has  been  mach  modified,  improved,  and 
enlarged  by  the  Rev.  Doctor ;  and  his  zeal  has 
excited  such  a  commotion  in  England,  that  we 
reaily  do  believe  English  envoys  will,  in  future,  be 
better  seen  to  than  the  two  in  behalf  of  whom  Dr. 
Wolff  proceeded  to  Bokhara,  and  a  third,  wboee 
death  was  also  ascertained  by  his  mission,  Lieut. 
Wyburd.  Our  readers  will  be  delighted  to  learn, 
that,  although  neither  of  the  three  sources  from 
which  we  anticipated  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Wolff, 
— ^the  Missionary  world,  the  See  of  London,  (es- 
pecially devoted  to  the  overseeing  of  foreign 
parts,)  aiyl  government — has,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, requitra  him  for  his  labors ;  yet  has  a  pri- 
▼ate  friend.  Colonel  Michel,  partially  supplied  their 
defects,  by  giving  Dr.  Wolff  a  small  living,  vdued 
at  iTSOO  per  annum,  without  a  house.  The  worthy 
doctor  has,  consequently,  been  obliged  to  mortgage 
his  little  living,  by  borrowing  of  the  Queen  Anne*s 
Bounty  four  years  of  jthe  gross  value  to  build  a 
vicarage  at  isle  Brewers,  in  Somersetshire.  Can 
such  a  state  of  things  as  the  church  at  present 
exhibits  continue!  Will  not  the  pajpable  in- 
justice of  the  present  system  ruin  any  polity? 
ir30,000  of  church  money  are  consumed  in  the 
purchase  of  a  palace  for  a  bishop,  well  able  to  pay 
ibr  his  house  out  of  the  proceeds  of  (he  episcopate ; 
and  the  learned,  soul-devoted  missionary,  Dr.  Wolff, 
who  has  a  world-wide  reputation,  has  to  give,  up 
out  of  his  small  living  a  large  annual  portion  to 
procure  a  roof  to  shelter  his  head.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  crying  case  of  the  poor  presbjter  body,  in 
opposition  to  the  unduly  e/nriched  episcopal.  Not 
a  single  incumbent  of  any  new  church  throughout 
the  kingdom  has  the  opportunity  of  borrowing  one 
farthing  to  purchase  a  house,  since  he  cannot  offer 
any  other  security  than  pew-rents  and  fees ;  and 
not  a  step  is  taken  in  the  house  by  the  bishops,  to 
enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Queen  Anne's  Bounty 
fund,  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
times.  It  appears  that  the  funds  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commission  are  also  strictly  confined  to  aiding 
livings  nnder  iTSOO  per  annum — ^a  very  proper 
measure;  hut  it  ought  to  be  followed,  in  strict 
fustice,  by  the  absolute  negative  of  any  funds  for 
estates  or  palaces  to  bishops  at  all.  The  equalized 
revenues  of  the  Sees  admit  .of  this  being  done  out 
of  the  episcopacy  itself;  and  we  tnist  Sur  R.  Peel 
win  not  allow  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
mostly  bishops,  in  the  present  fearful  state  of  non- 
residence  from  want  of  an^  fitting  residence,  to 
proceed  pari  passu  with  this  wanton  expenditure 
of  the  church's  treasure.  If,  however,  it  be  any 
satisfaction  to  Dr.  Wolff  to  know  that  thousands 
of  the  der^  are  not  even  in^  so  favorable  a  position 
as  himseU,  he  may  take  that  for  granted. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  in  the  present  brief  pa- 
per, to  do  more  than  indicate  certain  points  in 
connexion  with  our  assertions  in  a  previous  vol- 
ume, which  will  materially  carry  out,  explain,  and 


enlarge  the  view  we  were  then  enabled  to  lay  be- 
fore the  public  of  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  de- 
partment of  the  government  in  the  ai&ir  of  onr 
envoys  as  Bokhara.  There  is  not  one  point  in 
the  view  we  entertained  then  which  we  are  not 
folly  prepared  to  subsUntiate  now ;  but  before  we 
proceed  to  this  point,  we  shall  simply  run  over  the 
volume  before  us,  distinguishing  its  addilaoDS  and 
emendations  from  the  two  former  editions. 

The  brief  notice  of  Ephrem  Syrus  will  be  read 
with  interest.  This  Ephrem  Syrus  was  born  in 
the  birth-place  of  Abraham,  the  ancient  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  according  to  the  tradition  ef  the  vicinity, 
now  called  Edessa,  a.  d.  370.  Assemanni  asserta 
that  he  was  bom  at  Nisibin,  the  Acad  of  Genesis 
X.  10.  He  became  the  disciple  of  the  Bishop  of 
Nisibin,  and  one  of  the  roost  deeply  read  in  Scrip- 
ture of  all  the  fathers  of  the  Syrian  church.  The 
churches  of  the  Maronites,  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and 
the  Syrians  in  Mesopoumia,  daily  use  hie  form' of 
prayers.  He  died  a  simple  deacon  in  that  church. 
We  subjoin  two  extremely  characteristic  anecdotes 
of  him. 

'*  When  Ephrem  Syrus  came  near  Orfa,  he  be- 
sought Ood  tnat  the  first  person  which  he  should 
meet,  should  tell  him  something  from  the  holy 
Scripture.  The  first  person  he  met  with  was  a 
woman  of  bad  character;  he' looked  at  her  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  sorrowful,  looked,  away  from 
her,  afflicted  that  his  prayer  had  not  been  heard. 
The  woman,  who  observed  that  aAer  he  had 
looked  at  her  he  became  thoughtful,  put  herself  in 
his  way,  and  looked  at  him.  He  asked  her  why 
she  stood  before  himt  She  replied,  'I  hav0  a 
right  to  do  so,  for  I  was  taken  from  thee,  as  thou 
art  a  man;  and  thou  lookest  upon  the  earth,  from 
which  thou  hast  been  taken  !'  Ephrem  was  aston- 
ished that  God  had  heard  his  prayer  in  such  an 
extraordinary  niannei^— that  the  first  whom  he  was 
to  meet  should  tell  him  something  from  Scripture." 

The  other  anecdote  is  still  more  characteristic 
of  the  man. 

*'  When  he  had  taken  a  house  in  the  city,  he 
observed  that  a  coquet  lived  near  him,  who  was 
able  to  look  from  her  window  into  his  room.  She 
called  to  him, '  My  father,  give  me  thy  blessing.' 
He/ went  to  the  window :  when  he  perceived  the 
woman  he  said,  *  I  pray  God  that  he  may  bless 
thee !'  She  asked  whether  he  was  not  in  want  of 
anything  in  his  lodging  ?  '  Yes,'  be  replied ; 
'  some  stones  and  clay,  in  order  to  wall  up  the 
window  through  which  thou  art  able  to  Iook.'-^ 
'Thou  treatest  me  harshly,'  she  replied.  'I 
should  like  to  become  intimate  with  thee,  and  thou 
art  averse  to  speak  with  me.' — 'Well,'  Ephrem 
replied,  'come  with  me  to  the  public  market- 
place.' She  replied, '  Should  we  not  be  ashamed 
there,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  people?' — '  If,' 
he  replied,  *  we  have  reason  to  be  ashamed  before 
men,  have  we  not  rather  more  reason  to  be 
ashamed  before  God,  who  looks  into  the  inmost 
recesses  of  our  hearts  ?'  The  woman  was  touched, 
the  ray  of  mercy  shone  through  her  heart,  she  re- 
pented; he  read  with  her  the  Scripture,  and  she 
died  a  penitent  woman." 

The  following  passage  forms  another  link  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  for- 
mer articles,  proving  the  falsity  of  the  statement 
of  Seleh  Muhammed,  the  AkhundZadeh,  on  whom 
government  reposed  implicit  reliance,  as  to  the  fact 
of  the  execution  of  the  envoys. 

"  I  think  it  right  to  add,  that  Colonel  Sheil  did 
not  entertain  a  Sua  conviction  of  the  death  of  tht 
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eDToya;  since,  before  my  departure  iVom  Tehe- 
rattriy  his  mind  ^vas  by  no  meatis  made  up  upon  the 
qhestion,  and  after  I  had  quitted,  his  letter  to  her 
majesty's  ffov^nment  is  still  less  so.  This  letter 
contained  me  information  of  a  native  of  Teheraun, 
named  Jacoob,  who  was  released  fVom  captivity  at 
Khokand  by  Captain.  Conolly,  whom  he  accompa- 
nied to  Boknara.  Itis  evidence  reduced  that  on 
which  government  depended,  Saleh  Muhammed's, 
to  a  nullity.  Wheh  the  two  oMcers  were  thrown 
into  prison,  he  shared  theit  fate,  being  imprisoned 
with  them.  He  reniained  a  year  and  upwards  at 
Bokhara,  and  there  witnessed  the  execution  of 
Captain  Conolly's  Greek  servant,  Youslsouf.  He 
stated,  that  during  this  year,  1843,  no  nublic  exe- 
cution had  taken  place,  or  at  least  he  baa  not  heard 
of  any,  and  he  could  not  have  failed  to  do  so  had 
the  event  occurred.  This  important  evidence 
proved  Saleh  Muhammed  to  be  wrong  in  his  date 
of  the  execution,  1842:  nay.  Sir  Robert  Peel  ad- 
mitted in  the  house  of  commons  that  the  more 
recent  accounts  confirmed  the  impression  that  no 
fmbUc  execution  had  taken  place.  Jacoob  ex- 
pressed a  strong  hope  that  Stoddart  was  living, 
out  owned  that  Conolly  was  considered  as  a  spy. 
Jacoob  furthei'  stated,  that  the  execution  of  Yous- 
souf  was  on  a  Fri4ay,  the  day  on  which  Saleh 
Mohammed  mentions  the  execution  of  the  officers. 

"  The  narrative  of  Rajab,  my  servant,  fully  con- 
firmed this  statement.  There  was,  in  effect,  no 
evidence  of  their  death  of  a  clear  character  until  I 
procured  the  official  report  from  the  Ameer.*' 

The  more  an  attentive  observer  watches  Dr. 
Wolff,  the  further  will  he  see  grounds  to  believe 
his  repeated  assertion,  that  these  officers  would 
both  have  been  saved  by  timely  arid  decided  aid 
Arom  government ;  and  we  shall  confirm  this  view 
by  other  passages,  which  completely  substantiate 
the  necessity  that  existed  for  prompt  measures  on 
the  part  of  the  Stoddart  and  Conolly  committee, 
and  lor  the  energetic  proceedings  in  England  and 
Russia  adopted  by  Captain  Grover.  The  officers 
were,  in  efl^ct,  sacrificed  by  the  want  of  energy 
and  penetration  as  to  the  character  of  his  agents  on 
the  part  of  our  resident  at  Teheraun.  He  appears 
always  to  have  employed  those  whom  he  ought 
not,  and  never  to  have  employed  those  that  he 
both  ought  and  could  have  trusted.  In  fact,  the 
following  anecdote  will  clearly  prove  what  kind 
of  a  person  Colonel  Sheil  consigned  Dr.  Wolff  to, 
on  his  arrival  at  Bokhara.  He  gave  him  letters 
of  recommendation  to  a  villanous  Kuzzilbash,  the 
sworn  foe  of  England,  Abdul  Samot  Khan,  Na- 
yeb,  or  lieutenant,  of  the  Ameer. 

'*  Abdul  Samut  Khan  related  to  me  the  murder 
of  Todderweis  in  the  following  manner :  •  Now 
think,  Mullah  Joseph  Wolff",  what*  a  tyrant  the 
Ameer  is.  Todderweis,  a  Grerman,  wrote  to  roe 
from  Herant,  that  he  wished  to  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  Ameer.  I  wrote  to  him  that  he 
thouU  not  come;  but  in  spite  of  my  warning  he 
set  out  for  Bokhara.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  the 
frontier,  he  was  blindfolded,  brought  to  Bokhara, 
uid  without  my  being  allowed  to  see  him,  he  was 
put  to  death.  If  I  could  have  seen  him,  or  spoken 
to  him,  I  might  have  saved  him ;  but  you  Europe- 
ans are  suspicious,  and  Todderweis  aid  not  even 
Qse  my  name.*  Now,  on  my  arrival  at  Teheraun 
I  found  Todderweis  alive,  who  told  me  that  Abdul 
«  Samut  Khan  had  most  particularly  urged  him  to 
come  to  Bokhara ;  but  when  he  (Todderweis)  heard 
of  the  death  of  Stoddart  and  Conolly,  he  changed  his 
mind  and  did  not  go,  though  he  had  written  to  Ab- 


dul Samut  Khan  that  he  was  prepaxiog  to  set  ost 
However,  another  European  went  instead  of  htm« 
'  who  was  nnmediately  seised,  blindlblded,  hrosght 
to  Bokhara,  and  pot  to  death,  as  Ysr  MohainiBed 
Khan  told  roe.'  This  is  the  account  of  Todder- 
weis. It  agrees  with  what  I  heart!  frooi  seveial 
Usbecks  at^khara,  that  Abdul  Samut  Khan  to- 
umphantly  said,  when  the  European  from  Ham 
was  executed,  *  I  deceived  him,  and  made  the  Infi- 
del come  here.'  He  did  so,  and  then  denovaeed 
him  as  a  spy,  and  therefore  he  was  blindfolded  aad 
executed  ;  and  as  Abdul  Samut  Khan's  inteoded 
victim  was  Todderweis,  he  supposed  that  he  had 
entrapped  his  former  friend,  and  not  a  total  stiaa- 
ger.  The  in&mous  character  of  the  Nayeb  is  ooly 
the  more  apparent  from  this  change  of  diesai- 
stances." 

We  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Wolff*,  that  the  cbaofe 
of  circumstances  does  not  diminish  the  atrocity  of 
this  murder  ;  but  we  trust  the  '^  vestigia  ouUa  ie> 
trorsum"  will  teach  all  curious  travellexa  not  lo 
venture  too  near  this  den  of  villany,  anless  shielded 
by  the  holiness  of  character,  the  purity  of  purpov, 
the  thorough  eastern  knowledge,  and  the  pmdeDCS 
of  demeanor  that  constituted  Dr.  Wolfl^s  defeoeey 
even  against  the  tyrant  Ameer  himself. 

The  following  extract  is  pecoUarly  illastntive 
of  Dr.  Wolff^s  manner  of  writing,  who  is  remazkip 
bly  just  in  his  parallels.  The  mercenary  Torko- 
mauns  said  to  him  one  day,  after  he  had  gives 
them  money,  that  rich  people  are  possessan  §/ 
heads  and  understanding.  His  remarks  oo  Um 
matter  are  both  quaint  and  curious. 

"  This  is  the  Tiirkomaan  idiom,  and  aoswersts 
our  capitalist^  and  for  the  same  reason  in  both 
tongues.  Carnial  is  derived  from  cajmt,  t.  e.  hesd, 
thfi  under stanaingt  and  by  understanding  we  aeqaiis 
the  possession  of  money,  and  by  money  we  obtain 
understanding ;  and  thus  money  is  a  captal  thing. 
It  allures  us  with  the  words  of  the  serpent,  *  He  that 
eateth  of  this  tree,  his  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and 
he  shall  be  like  gods,  (the  artful  old  polytheist,) 
knowing  good  and  evil.'  He  that  eats  of  thai 
fruit  will  be  considered  happy,  and  a  man  of  inid- 
lect.  His  eyes  shall  be  opened,  so  that  he  shall 
obtain  new  views  of  thines— of  religion,  tmth,  hs* 
mility,  and  abstinence.  He  shall  be  like  the  gods, 
for  he  shall  be  numbered  among  the  powerful  and 
mighty.  Incense  is  oflbred  onto  him,  hopes  are 
entertained  of  him,  and  he  is  worshipped.  He  is 
himself  no  longer  in  need  of  much  of  the  assistsnrs 
of  God,  he  thinks,  as  other  men  are:  he  knows 
good  and  evil.  One  thing  with  him,  however^  is 
the  thing,  and  this  he  possesses :  he  is  a  cspCs&f, 
or  in  Turkomaun  idiom  a  head-holder.  If  one 
speaks  of  a  physician,  his  art  is  praised,  hb  talent, 
his  industry ;  but,  as  the  climax  of  all,  men  ssy, 
^  He  will  make  his  fortune,  become  a  capitalist!' 
If  the  discourse  turn  on  a  lawyer,  the  same  mesr 
sure  is  applied,  and  a  Sir  William  FoUett  dies  a 
capitalist.  'Everything  is  obedient  to  money,' 
says  many  an  ancient  writer,  and  owns  its  Aew» 
ship.  This,  however,  will  not  always  be  the  me^ 
sure  of  might* 

*  Needs  most  the  serpent  soon  his  eapit^  htmm 
Expect  with  mortal  pain.' "— ilfifton. 

But,  amid  the  additions  which  Dr.  WoUT  has 
made  to  the  present  volume,  few  will  add  greaiv 
interest  than  the  pages  he  has  devoted  lo  tne  liia 
of  Timor.  We  shall  condense  the  nalerials  sf 
this,  and  furnish  our  readers  with  extracts  tnm  k^ 
to  give  them  a  foil  idea  of  the  powerfol  style  is 
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wIMi  it  is  vritten.  Timor  derived  bis  lint  name 
ftom  tren,-  thai  of  Timar  Laelt,  or  Timor  the  lame, 
TMaeiltaev  from  a  wemid  lie  received  at  the  siege 
of  Sietan.  He  was  the  son  of  Tharagays,  who 
deseemled  from  Qhengis  Khan.  The  Persian  his- 
torians say  of  him,  that  he  was  not  only  a  world- 
oonqueroT,  but  a  world-holder.  We  extract  his 
character  and  personal  appearance,  and  in  Dr. 
Wolflf  s  own  words. 

'*  He  was  of  great  statnre,  of  an  extraordinary 
lavij^e  head,,  open  forehead,  of  a  beautiful  red  and 
white  oomnlexion,  and  with  long  hair— -white  from 
his  birth,  like  2a/,  the' renowned  hero  ofPerman 
history.  In  his  ears  he  wore  two  diamonds  of 
great  valoe.  He  was  of  a  serious  and  gloomy  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  an  enemy  to  every  joke 
or  jest,  but  especially  to  falsehood,  which  he  hated 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  preferred  a  disagreeable 
truth  to  an  agreeable  lie — \n  this  respect  far  differ- 
ent from  the  character  of  Alexander,  who  put  to 
death  Clitus,  his  friend  and  companion  in  arms,  as 
well  as  the  philosopher  Callisthenes,  fbr  uttering 
disagreeable  truths  to  him.  Timor  nefser  relin- 
quished his  purpose  or  countermanded  his  order ; 
never  regretted  the  past,  nor  rejoiced  in  the  antici^ 
pation  of  the  future ;  he  neither  loved  poets  nor 
buffoons,  but  physicians,  astronomers,  and  lawyers, 
whom  he  frequently  desired  to  carry  on  discussions 
in  his  presence ;  but  most  particularly  he  loved 
those  derreeshes  whose  fame  of  sanctity  paved  his 
way  to  victory  by  their  blessing.  He  was  a  great 
lover  of  chess,  in  which  he  excelled  ;  and  from  the 
famous  move, '  Castling  the  King,'  his  beloved 
son  received  the  name  '  Shah  Rook,'  which  means 
'  king  and  castle,*  His  most  darling  books  were 
histories  of  war,  and  biographies  of  warriors  and 
other  celebrated  men.  His  learning  was  confined 
to  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing ;  but  he 
bad  such  a  retentive  memory,  that  whatever  he 
read  or  heard  once  he  never  forgot.  He  was  only 
acquainted  with  three  languages— t|ie  Turkish, 
Persian,  and  Mongolian.  The  Arabic  wasfcureign 
to  him.  He  preferred  the  Jhra  of  Ghengis  Khan 
to  the  Koran;  so  that  the  Ulemas  found  it 
necessary  to  issue  a  Fettva,  by  which  they  declared 
those  to  be  infidels  who  preferred  human  laws  to 
the  divine.  He  completed  Ghengis  Khan's  Tora 
by  his  own  code,  called  T\ifukat,  which  comprised 
the  degrees  and  ranks  of  his  officers.  Without  the 
philosophy  of  Antoninus,  or  the  pedantry  of  Con- 
stantino, his  laws  exhibit  a  deep  knowledge  of 
military  art  and  political  science.'' 

Timur  passed  his  youth  in  .the  hunt  and  the 
foray,  and  rendered  important  public  services  to 
the  Tshagatay  Ameer  Hussein,  who  then  resided 
at  Balkh  and  Herant,  and  had  to  support  the  in- 
vasion of  Timurtocjuck  Khan,  lord  ofT&rkistaun. 
The  gallantry  of  Timur  in  the  war  won  him  the 
hand  of  the  rrincess  Turkan  Khan,  the  sister  of 
the  Tshagatay.  She  died  four  years  after  her 
marriage,  and  he  then  rebelled  against  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Tshagatay.  He  was  successful,  and 
chose  Samarcand  as  the  seat  of  his  power.  During 
the  four  times  nine  years  of  his  government,  he  re- 
turned nine  times  to  samarcand  to  recruit  his  troops 
fbr  fresh  achievements.  He  united  upon  his  head 
by  war  the  crowns  of  three  times  nine  countries, 
and  nine  potent  dynasties.  A  singl e  campaign  sub- 
dued HiMflstaun,  and  even  Bayazid,  the  Sultan  of 
the  Turks,  in  the  frr  west,  yielded  to  his  might. 
The  following  extract  will  convey  an  idea  of  the 
pomp  and  splendor  of  the  Tatar  king. 

"  After  the  first  campaign  against  the  king  of 
Khmi  Timur  deoianded    by  aa   embassy   his 


daughter  Kfaaii-i^ah,  as  a  wife  for  his  eldest  son 
Jehaan-Geer ;  and  Hussein  Sooffee  made  such 
preparation  as  surpassed  the  splendor  of  the  cele- 
brated marriage-feasts  of  the  (sreat  ichaleefs  Ma- 
moon  and  Mootedhad,  sons  of  Haroun  Rushid. 
The  bride's  outfit  consisted  of  rich  crowns,  «»f 
golden  thrones,  of  precious  armlets  and  ear-rin(2s, 
of  girdles,  of  diamonds  and  pearls,  of  beds,  tents, 
and  palanquins.  As  a  welcome,  the  grandees  of 
the  empire  threw  over  the  head  of  the  bride  gold 
pieces  and  pearls,  the  air  was  filled  with  the  odor 
of  Ambra,  the  ground  was  covered  with  carpets 
and  gold ;  throughout  all  the  towns  which  they 
passed,  tha  Sheikhs  and  Cadis,  the  Iniaums  and 
Mullahs  came  out  to  meet  them,  and  all  these  fes- 
tivities were  doubled  at  their  arrival  in  Samarcand. 
The  tent  in  which  the  espousal  took  place  repre- 
sented in  its  interior  the  dome  of  heaven,  covered 
with  stars  and  sown  with  diamonds.  Shawls, 
clothes,  and  stufis  werd^  distributed  among  the 
guests,  and  in  the  nuptial  chamber  the  astrono- 
mers pkced  the  horoscope  of  the  happy  and  lucky 
moment  of  the  espousal. 

*'  With  less  pomp,  Timor  celebrated  his  own 
espousal  with  the  Princess  Dil-Shad-Aga ,  daughter 
of  the  Sultan  of  the  Tsheets,  after  he  had  made 
her  captive  in  the  second  campaign  with  her 
father.  Beside  the  above-mentioned  wives,  he 
married,  after  Turkan 's  death,  the  Princeas  Tu- 
m^n-Agm,  daughter  of  the  Ameer  Moosa,  on 
whoae  aoeount  he  united  the  twelve  royal  (sardens 
of  Samarcand  into  one,  and  called  it  Baghee- 
Behesht,  garden  of  paradise.  But  no  alliance  by 
marriage  was  able  to  save  either  the  Sultan  of  the 
Tsheets,  or  the  king  of  Kharasm  or  Khiva.  The 
latter,  after  he  had  violated  the  rights  of  nations 
by  imprisoning  Timor's  ambassadors,  was  be- 
sieged, in  the  fast  campaign,  for  the  space  of  three 
months  and  a  half  in  his  capital.  At  the  fo(»t  of 
the  walls  Timur  challenged  the  father-in-law  of 
his  son  to  a  duel,  which  he  did  not  accept.  The 
city  was  taken  by  storm  and  plundered,  all  the 
Sheikhs,  learned  men,  artists,  and  mechanics  were 
banished  to  Shahr-Sabz — ^Timur's  place  of  na- 
tivity." 

Cruel  as  the  grave,  merciless  as  death,  a  piler 
op  of  pyramids  of  the  dead,  Timur  was  yet  an 
exemplary  father  and  a  tender  husband.  When 
Jehaan-€reer  his  favorite  son,  and  Turkan-Kha- 
toon  his  beloved  wife,  died,  he  exclaimed,  **  We 
are  of  God,  and  to  God  we  shall  return."  A 
mighty  proof  that  the  Tatar  felt  how  weak  was 
mortal  power,  and  how  mighty  its  source.  He 
was  one  devoted,  like  Mr.  Cariyle,  to  hero-wor- 
ship; for  on  his  entry  into  conquered  Meshed,  he 
pamed  the  tomb  of  Firdousi,  Persia's  noblest  poet, 
and  performed  his  devotions  at  that  of  Aboo-Moa- 
lem,  by  whose  sword  a  million  of  men  had 
perished.  There  Timur  dismounted  and  begged 
a  blessinff.  But  a  derveesh  met  him  there,  and 
saidj  '*  The  bloody  shadow  of  Aboo-Mo»Iem  is 
hovering  over  thee,  thou  man  of  blood."  So 
that  there  was,  even  in  those  davs,  a  bold  toicu 
from  the  heart  of  man  against  the  killer  of  his 
kind. 

Tradition  says,  the  shade  of  Rustam  appeared  to 
warn  him  after  the  conquest  of  Khorassaun  from 
further  battle ;  but  though  wounded  in  the  doubt- 
ful strife,  he  called  out  to  his  dispirited  followers, 
"Soldiers!  shall  our  ancestors  say  we  were 
frightened  by  a  phantom?"  Such  was  the  *'  Iron 
King,"  and  well  may  we  thank  Heaven  that  such 
strong  souls  are  few,  for  Timur  felt  the  world 
itself  not  adequate  to  fill  the  ambition  of  his  Tatar 
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hdut.    We  tTtttt  it  will  be  Imi^  before  it  catches 
SDch  another  Tartar. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  resident  at  TeheraBn, 
whether  proceeding  from  gout  or  ffeneral  illness, 
strikes  Dr.  Wolff  at  every  page.  The  activity  at 
Constantinople  and  the  slaggishness  at  Teherann 
move  him  strongly,  which  the  following  passage 
evinces ;  but  this  slaggishness  or  indifference  to 
life  is  felt,  we  shall  soon  show,  in  a  tolerably 
largeproportion  somewhat  nearer  home. 

**  The  more  I  reflect  on  Colonel  Sheirs  con- 
daot,  the  more  do  I  perceive  his  culpal>le  neglect 
and  indifference.  On  my  arrival  at  Teheran n  from 
England,  he  told  me  that  he  had  kept  in  the  em- 
bassy Rajab,  late  servant  to  Colonel  Stoddart,  who 
was  ready  to  accompany  me  to  Bokhara.  Rajab 
was  from  Meshed.  As  soon  as  he  had  arrived 
with  me  at  Meshed,  he  expressed  his  fears,  as  I 
have  stated,  of  accompanying  me  to  Bokhara ;  I 
however  prevailed  upon  him  to  accompany  me  as 
far  as  Mowr,  whence  he  returned  to  Meshed, 
where  I  met  Rakb  again,  who  was  6n  his  way  to 
Teheraun  in  order  to  obtain  one  hundred  and  nfty 
tomauns  which  Colonel  Sheil  owed  to  him.  Now 
Rajab  told  me  at  Meshed,  in  the  presence  of 
Ameer  "Beg,  and  Mirza  Abdullah  Wahab,  and 
Abbas  Kouli  Khan,  that  that  infamous  fellow 
AbduUah  said  to  the  people  at  Meshed  in  the  pub- 
lic market-place  :  '  Abdul  SamutKhan  seized  hold 
of  my  robe  and  said  :  Kill  this  Englishman  on  the 
road  ;  do  not  suffer  him  to  go  alive  to  his  courUry-^ 
Mirza  Abdul  Wahab,  the  Persian  painter,  also 
affirmed  that  Abdul  Samut  Khan  had  said  the 
«Mie.  I  desired,  therefore,  Colonel  Sheil  to  ez- 
«Brine  Rajab  about  it,  for  he  arrived  fourteen  days 
Ibefere  me  at  Teherann,  and  I  gave  carefully  a 
(letter  to  that  effect  to  Rajab  for  Colonel  Sheil ; 
but  Colonel  Sheil  never  even  admitted  Rajab  to  his 
presence,  and  when  I  brought  Miiza  Abdullah 
Wahab  to  him,  he  walked  away  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble. How  differently  did  Sir  Stratford  Canning 
act.  When  I  informed  him  of  Abdul  Samut 
Khan*s  conduct,  his  excellency  said  :  '  Why  did 
you  not  propose  to  the  Ameer  to  send  Abdul 
'Samut  Khan  as  ambassador  t*  " 

The  writings  of  Dr.  Wolff  always  involve  a 
•mass  of  information  on  religious  subjects  either  of 
'the  Syrian,  Greek;  Armenian,  or  other  churches. 
Ill  a  conversation  with  Nierses,  the  Katokhikos  or 
Archbishop  of  Tifljs,  he  learns  his  sentiments  on 
some  curious  points,  and  amongst  others  on  the 
instruments  used  in  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord. 
Right  or  wrong  the  application  is  extremely  in- 
genious, and  we  append  it. 

**  Every  instrument,  every  material  used  at  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ,  teaches  us  a  lesson. 

**  1.  The  thirty  silverUngs  are  emblems  of  the 
mean  price  for  which  the  sinner  casts  away  his 
prospects  of  eternal  life. 

**  S.  The  lantern  with  which  Judas  led  the  bands 
to  Christ,  is  emblematical  of  the  false  light  spread 
by  modem  civilization. 

'**  3.  7^  bonds  with  which  Christ  was  bound, 
are  emblems  of  the  bonds  of  love  with  which  he 
loved  us,  in  opposition  to  the  bonds  of  sin  which 
enslave  us. 

**  4.  Voice  of  the  cock.  An  emblem  of  the  voice 
•  of  conscience. 

**5.  Scourges,  Emblems  of  eternal  chasten- 
lings. 

**6.  Purple  robes.  Punishment  for  blood-guilti- 
iness. 

"7.  CVown  of  thorns.  The  difficulty  with 
which  one  obtains  a  crown  of  glory. 


"  8.  Soeplre  rfrmdM.    TadDalioo  of  the  inQ. 

<*9.  Gail  and  myrrh.    Bittemeas  of  kem. 

"10.  ThebasininwhiekPihtewaskeihihmub. 
An  emblem  of  hypocrisy-— eelf-iigbteomns,  by 
which  the  inqnietade  of  oonsdeiice  seeks  pRSezt 
and  excuse. 

'*  11.  Superscription  on  the  cross  ami  with  fit 
cross,  shows  him  against  whom  the  heart  of  mam 
is  rebellious,  and  how  far  the  enmity  of  mu 
against  God  can  be  carried. 

<'  18.  Casting  ofloU.  An  emblem  of  nan's 
folly,  in  exposing  eternal  salvation  to  riak  and  n- 
certainty." 

We  shall  here  close  our  notice  of  the  fireah  sab- 
jects  entered  upon  by  Dr.  Wolff  in  this  tlnnl 
edition,  not  from  any  inability  to  discover  ftr  more, 
hot  because  there  is  a  curious  conespondeoee  be- 
tween Lord  Aberdeen  and  Dr.  WoiflT,  and  also 
between  Colonel  Sheil  and  the  doctor,  to  both  of 
whicn  we  wbh  especially  to  draw  public  attea- 
tion. 

Our  readers  are  many  of  them  aw^re  that  a  very 
distinguished  oriental  scholar,  lienteiiaDt  W}^ 
burd,  was  among  the  number  of  those  anhappy 
Englishmen  who  were  sacrificed  to  the  bund 
caprice  of  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara,  goaded  oo  by 
Abdul  Samut  Khan,  from  motives  best  known  to 
himself.  The  relatives  of  this  lamented  officer 
never  possessed,  until  the  return  of  Dr.  Wdff^  any* 
thing  like  satisfactory  information  of  his  death,  and 
they  in  consequence  sought  for  this  from  osr 
foreign-office.  As  no  information  was  possessed 
by  government,  they  referred  Mrs.  Forrell,  Wy- 
burd's  married  sister,  to  Dr.  Wolff.  We  sobjcao 
the  correspondence :— • 

**  Vicarage  Place,  fensington,  2lst  Oct.,  1845. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

*<  The  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Fo^ 
eign-office  is  in  reply  to  one  addressed  by  ms  to 
Lord  Aberdeen,  requesting  him  to  obtain  from  voo, 
directly,  a  full,  particular,  and  official  detail  of  all 
you  know  respecunff  the  supposed  fate  of  my  oa- 
fortunate  brother.  Will  you,  therefore,  again  tax 
your  memory  in  our  behalf,  and  forward  the  aama 
either  to  Lord  Aberdeen  or  myself ;  if  to  Lord 
Aberdeen,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  transmitting 
to  me  a  copy  of  the  same. 

"  With  grateful  remembrances  to  Lady  Georgi- 
ana,  I  remain  yours  truly, 

"  A»N  FuaaxLL." 

Copy  of  the  Letter  enclosed. 

<'  Lord  Aberdeen  presents  his  complimenu  to 
Mrs.  Furrell,  and  in  acknowledging  the  reeeipt  of 
her  letter  of  the  23d  instant,  he  begs  leave  to  stale 
to  her,  that  as  the  additional  information  re8|^eeliog 
Lieutenant  Wyburd,  to  which  Miss  Wyburd  snd 
Mrs.  Furrell  referred  in  their  letter  of  the  ISth 
instant,  was  communicated  to  Mrs.  Furrell  in  the 
first  instance  by  Dr.  Wolff,  he  considers  that  it 
would  be  more  suitable  that  she  should  heiself 
obtain  from  Dr.  Wolff  the  full  panieolars  of  his 
communication  to  her,  which  from  the  eircnm- 
stances  under  which  it  was  made  appears  not  to 
have  been  sufficiently  impressed  npon  her  mind  to 
admit  of  her  distinctly  imparting  the  suhatanee  ef 
it  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  without  further  lefeieuee  to 
Dr.  Wolff.  Dr.  Wolff  is  at  present  at  Malniea, 
and  any  letter  which  Mrs.  Funell  or  Mias  Wybcri 
will  address  to  him  for  the  purpose  above  specified, 
vrill  be  forwarded  through  her  majesty's  mMoail 
Brussels,  if  sent  to  Lcvd  Aberdeen  on  aay  l^ai- 
day  or  Friday. 

'*  With  legaid  to  the  xeqaeat  contaiMd  ia  Ife 
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FiiTren*t  letter  of  the  9Sd  inetuit,  to  be*  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  iDstracttons  sent  to  lieatenant- 
Colonel  Shell  respecting  Lieutenant  Wyburd,  Lord 
Aberdeen  begs  leaTO  to  state,  that  if  Ut,  Wolff's 
reply  to  Mrs.  Furrelljs  inouirv  should  make  it 
necessary  to  address  any  fnrtner  instructions  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sheil,  Lord  Aberdeen  will  have 
the  honor  of  communicating  again  with  Mrs.  Fur- 
rell. 
«  Foreign  Office,  Oct.  28, 184d." 

Dr.  Wolff*s  remarks  on  this  proceeding  are 
manlv  and  straightforward : — 

"  1  mast  confess  this  circuitoua  process  of  the 
Foreign-office,  when  the  direct  one  of  simply  ad- 
dressing me  in  person  for  information  was  before 
them,  greatly  displeased  me,  and  I  immediately 
replied  to  Mrs.  runell,  that  the  course  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  clear,  that  if  he  wanted  information 
which  his  office  could  not  afford  him,  it  was  easy 
to  seek  it  directly  and  no|  indirectly ;  and  I  accord- 
ingly addressed  a  reply  to  Lieutenant  Wyburd's 
sisters,  with  some  strong  reflections  on  Lord  Aber* 
deen ;  but  as  I  have  no  wish  to  injure  our  Foreign- 
office,  but  only  to  improve  the  vigilance  of  some 
of  its  departments,  for  which  I  fear  I  am  considered 
hostile  to  them,  but  to  which  I  am  constrained  by 
the  necessity  of  circumstances,  I  suppress  the 
strong  comments  on  this  circuitous  process  which 
I  penned  at  the  time,  and  sent  to  the  Wyburd 
famUy."  (p.  479.) 

The  Foreign-office  then  were  compelled  to  soUcii 
from  Dr.  Wolff  the  information  in  question.  We 
give  Mr.  Addington's  letter  :— 

"  Foreign  Office,  November  14,  1845. 
"  Sir, 

*'l  am  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  to 
transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  purporting  to 
have  been  written  by  Vou,  which  has  been  sent  to 
his  lordship  by  Mrs.  Furrell ;  and  1  am  to  request 
that  you  wiU  furnish  this  office  with  whatever 
information  you  may  possess  respecting  Lieutenant 
Wyburd's  fate,  and  especially  his  supposed  pres- 
enee  in  Bokhara. 

'*  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
"  H.  U.  Addinoton." 

To  this  Dr.  Wolff  replies,  fnmishing  the  re- 
quired details  in  the  remarkable  letter  that  fol- 
lows : —   ^ 

*«  Ma&nes,  November  18,  1845.  * 


•*  My  Lord, 


had  the  honor  to  receif  e  yesterday  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Addiogton,  with  an  enclosed  copy  of  my 
letter  to  Mrs.  Furrell,  which  I  beg  leave  to  ac- 
knowledge; and  I  have  the  honor,  according  to 
your  lordship's  command,  to  furnish  you  with  the 
following  information  respecting  Lieutenant  Wy- 
burd's ftte,  though  I  had  intended  to  reserve  that 
information,  together  with  what  I  still  possess  with 
regard  to  the  fate  both  of  Colonel  Stoddart  and 
Captain  ConoUy,  for  my  third  edition,  which  will 
appear  in  two  months.    ^ 

**  On  my  arrival  at  Merve,  on  my  way  to  Bok- 
hara, Ak  Muhammed  Asa  Sakal  of  Valatan  called 
on  me  in  the  house  of  Uie  Khaleefii,  and  gave  to 
me  the  following  account :  *  In  the  Hetira  1959, 
thereabout f  coneaponding  with  1835  A.  D.,  Saber 
Beyk  of  Tin  Salor,  and  others  of  the  tribe  (Tiri) 
of  Timur  Torra,  accompanied  by  an  Eljee  Inglees 
from  Asterabad,  (if  I  am  hot  mistaken,)  were  on 
.  the  road  to  Organtah,  when  we  perceived  the  Ha- 
raam  Zadegee,  (bastard,)  Alaman  from  the  Pedr 
Sukhta  (whose  father  ought  to  be  burnt)  Ameer 


Bahadur  of  Bokhara,  matching  towards  us.  Wo 
at  onoe  knew  that  the  Eljee  was'  the  cause,  and 
Kouli  of  Organtah  said,  "  Those  Haraam  Zadegee 
of  Bokhara  shall  not  get  hold  of  him,"  and  struck 
him  down  and  took  his  money ;  but  he  had  not 
much  with  him,  and  believing  him  to  be  dead,  we 
rode  off.  But  we  were  afierwarda  informed  that 
he  was  only  confused,  (makhshush,)  and  not  dead, 
but  brought  to  Bokhara,  where  he  waa  put  into 
prison  ;  and  we  heard  after  this  that  he  was  put  to 
death  in  spite  of  the  iltimas  (intercession)  of  the 
Goosh  Bekee  fGod  bless  him !)  at  Bokhara.  The 
name  of  the  Eljee  waa  Wooburd  Saheb.' 

**The  Khaleefa  added,  *I  warned  the  Ameer 
at  the  time,  but  he  was  too  much  guided  by  a 
Ouzl-Bash.'  On  my  arrival  at  Jehaar-Joo,  I  re- 
ceived the  information  about  Lieutenant  Wyburd 
mentioned  in  my  first  volume,  page  307  of  my 
Narrative,  second  edition ;  but  with  regard  to  my 
information  aboui  him  contained  in  vol.  i.,  paffo 
3S6, 1  now  proceed  to  inform  you.  One  night  the 
Ameer  Shab  ^which  means  rrince  of  the  rfiffht, 
and  correaponds  with  Director  of  the  Police)  nad 
already  ordered  the  drum  to  be  beaten:  Abbas 
Kouli  Khan's  quarter  waa  closed.  Aineer  Sarog 
and  Kaher  Kouli,  my  Tiirkom&un  companions, 
Abdullah  my  servant,  and  Dil  Assa  Khan  with  his 
people  being  invited  out  to  some  house  of  a  Mer- 
vee,  unexpectedly  the  Kazi  Kelaun  entered  my 
room,  accompanied  by  many  servants,  and  a  few 
minutes  af^er  him  a  young  man  of  most  dignified 
appearance,  with  several  othere.  The  Kszi  Kelaun 
rose,  and  embraced  him.  The  young  man  said  to 
me, '  Swear  not  to  tell  any  one  here  that  I  have 
been  with  you.'  I  promised  solemnly  that  'I 
would  not  tell  a  living  soul.'  He  replied,  *  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  this.  Swear  by  the  head  of 
Jesus  and  his  mother  Mary,  that  you  will  not  tell 
any  one  here ;  and* only  in  your  country  you  may 
tell  the  Padishah  and  the  Vizier,  with  the  condition 
not  to  publish  it.  If  thou  dost  not  swear,  thou 
shaH  be  put  to  death.'  I  swore.  The  younff  man 
then  proceeded :  *  Stoddart  and  Conolly  Saheby 
poor  men,  I  tried  to  save  them,  and  my  mother 
tried  to  save  them,  but  in  vain  :  we  shall  succeed 
with  you.'  I  said,  *  How  do  you  know  that  they 
were  killed  T'  He  and  the  rest  then  gave  me  the 
most  incontrovertible  and  most  indisputable  evi- 
dences, which  shall  appear  in  my  third  edition. 

**The  young  man  and  the  Kazi  Kelaun  then 
said,  *  But  you  only  know  ITalf  Wyburd  Saheb, 
a  slender  looking  man,  of  firm  character,  who 
spoke  Arabic  and  Turkish,  on  his  way  to  Khiva 
was  overtaken,'  brought  here,  sent  to  the  Siyah 
Jaa,  (black  well,)  and  aflerwards  to  that  '*  blood- 
hound, the  cursed"  Abdul  Samut  Khan,  and  afler 
that  to  the  Hareem.  The  Goosh  Bekee  tried  to 
save  him,  and  even  one  of  Hasrat'a pleasure  *  * 
tried  to  save  him ;  but  good  Goosh  Bekee  had  lost 
his  infioence,  and  the  boy  was  asked  *  *  And 
thus  Wyburd  Saheb  waa  put  to  death  without 
merey,'  as  I  stated  in  page  396,  vol.  i.,  second 
edition,  and  the  Kazi  Kelaun  and  Muhammed  Ra- 
zool  saw  his  head.  And  the  Kazi  Kelaun  smil- 
ingly added,  'Wyburd  Saheb  hated  Islam,  and 
would  not  take  service  with  us ;  and  when  Hasrat 
said  to  him,  '*  If  you  turn  to  Islam  and  take  ser- 
vice,! will  show  you  kindness;"  Wyburd,  though 
meagre  and  lean,  and  white  like  a  wall,  replied, 
*'  Know  that  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  therefore 
I  shall  neither  change  my  religion,  nor  enter  your 
service.  You  shall  see  how  an  Englishman  caa 
die!"' 


EN0UI8  nyoxB  19'  vm  «a«» 


*<Thfr  voung  niftt  then  atid  to  me*  <  Toa Eng- 
liBh  people  love  joui  Teligioo.*  I  arose  from  mj 
seat,  ana  said,  *  Yea,  very  muoh.'  His  — —  de* 
siied  me  to  sit  down,  and  said,  *  Sav  when  yon 
oome  home,  that  I  shalL  be  always  the  friend  of 
England,  and  so  will  all  the  moUahs;  and  you 
must  give  me  ihefatJdta,  "  blessing,"  for  we  know 
that  you  are  a  great  derreesh.'  The  oooTerssr 
tion  then  turned  upon  Stoddart  and  Conolly,  and 
the  evidence  of  their  exeontioa  was  repeated.  I 
wished  to  have  the  bones,  which  thev  declared 
to  be  impraeUcable  to  obtain,  for  both  bodies  had 
been  cast  into  a  well,  and  there  were  also  the  bones 
of  many  others.  After  they  had  left,  an  agent  of 
Sheer  All  Khan  of  Khokan,  in  tfnderstanding  with 
the  young  man,  remained  behind ;  his  name  was 
Haje  Muhammed  Hvssein  Khokaanee,  together 
with  those  servants  of  the.  Ameer  Shah  acquainted 
with  the  interview-,  as  Makhsoon,  Habeeb,  Molam, 
Sheybek.  Timor  entered  the  room  and  said,  ^  You 
know  who  this  was  V  <  Yes.'  The  mie  Moham- 
med Hussein  Khokaanee  related  to  me  tfiat  he  also 
knew  Wyburd.  Mullah  Benjamin  Kaashee,  a 
Jew,  also  entered  one  day  my  room  and  said, '  If 
your  Padishah  has  some  work  for  me  to  do,  I  am 
ready.  I  knew  Morecrofi,  who  was  killed  at 
Ankhoy ;  Guthrie  and  Trebeck,  who  were  poisoned 
at  Muzaur ;  and  Wyburd  Saheb,  who  was  taken 
by  the  Alaman  of  Bokhara  on  his  way  to  Khiva. 
The  Beeiaara,  "poor  man,"  told  me  that  the 
Khivites  knocked  nim  first  down,  took  everything 
of  him,  and  then  the  Alaman  of  Bokhara  brought 
him  here,  where  I  made  his  acquaintance  in  the 
Siyah  Jm.  I  was  liberated,  but  he  not  until  he 
was  killed.' 

"  I  shall  be  obliged  to  be  at  London  on  the  37th 
of  November,  in  Semer's  Hotel,  Bemer'Si«treet, 
Oxford-street,  as  I  wish  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  third  edition.  I  shall  leave  Antwerp  on  the 
96th,  (Wednesday.)  I  have  only  to  add,  that  no 
other  person  has  been  made  acquainted  with  this 
oommnnieatioii,  as  it  was  requested  by  your  lord- 
shipb      I  have,  &e. 

(Signed)     ,  Joseph  Wolff.  " 

After  Lord  Aberdeen  had  received  these  said 
details.  Dr.  Wolff  was  favored  with  the  following 
brief  acknowledgment  of  his  services:-^ 


"  Sir, 


<*  Foreign  Office,  November  2M,  1846, 


**  I  am  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  18th 
instant,  and  to  thank  you  for  particulars  contained 
in  it  respecting  the  late  Lieutenant  Wyburd^ 
'^  I  am,  sir, 
*'  Tour  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
**  H,  IT.  Adw>jgto»." 

We  frankly  own,  as  plain  men,  we  cannot  un- 
derstand all  this,  except  that  there  exists  a  fear 
,  on  the  part  of  the  Foreign-office  of  any  claim  by 
Dr.  Wolff  on  them  for  his  extraordinary  services. 
We  believe  we  should  not  be  wrong  in  siting  that 
THAT  is  the  key  to  all  this  indisposition  to  consnlt 
the  only  person  who  could  furnish  them  with  the 
required  information :  and  we  demand  to  know^ 
whether  on  the  return  of  Dr.  Wolff  from  Bokhara, 
Lord  Aberdeen  either  sent  for  him  or  sent  to  him 
to  obuin  the  information  required  bv  the  Wyburd 
ftmily,  or  for  the  true  varticiUars  of  the  Stoddart 
and  Conolly  afiair!  We  could  give  a  reply,  we 
think,  and  one  that  would  redound  but  little  to  the 
credit,  the  intelligence,  and  the  feelinffs  of  the  per- 
who  ooodnot  that  portion  of  Eiu  Majesty's 


govenunedt  Smely,  if  tlie  baihiriaa,  Trtv  IV 
mar,  felt  himself  interested  in  men  imfmria  whmu 
fbreigur  places,  Lord  Aberdeen  might  he  4|htly 
curious  to  know  what  Dr.  Wolff  oad  i<iwBsaea 
about  the  muxdered  envoys.  Surely,  ss  iatdti- 
gent  minister,  knewisg  that  "  non  caivia  ittifit 
adire  Bokhara*"  might  naturally  have  had  sobs 
doubts  that  required  solution  as  to  the  eondaetsad 
policy  of  a  sovereign,  that  Colonel  Sheil,  the  imt> 
dent  at  Tehenun,  is  evidently  remailcaUy  tkf  sf 
approaching  t  Surely,  it  would  have  bees,  a  giase- 
ful  deed  to  have  thanked  Dr.  Wolff  for  dmag  what 
they  dared  not  send  another  envoy  to  do,  or  i — ^  ^ 
the  resident  at  Tehenun  to  attanft,  Realli 
things  will  lead  us  to  imagine  that  Lord  Ad 
keeps  only  a  p^tbUc  conscience,  and  that  he  is  totally 
impenetrable  to  aov  evidence  but  an  qffidal  dapetdL 
RcMsently  in  the  House,  in  a  matter  as  plain  ss  the 
sun  at  noon-day,  the  afiair  of  the  martyred  Baaifisa 
nuns,  he  gravely  told  the  House  that  the  aAir, 
if  true,  wasgrossly  exaggerated.  But  on  what 
grounds!  Why,  hBcause  ojjldel  details  did  sot 
confirm  it.  Who  could  produce  ofllcial  detailB  bat 
the  Cxar !  Was  he  likely  to  do  so !  Or  «m 
Boutinieff  better  informed  than  the  lufbnuaie 
nuns,  jvhose  superior  published  her  heart-appaOiBg 
statement  t  Shortly  we  shall  have  no  treth  es- 
ceot  officSd  truth.  Nothing  but  what  is  gaaetted 
will  be  believed  ;  and  then  what  a  gaaette  moaC 
the  Foreign-office  issue  !  No  omiasions,  so  Pensa 
gaaetted  as  Bokhara,  no  caieleosDess,  no  alaggiib- 
ness,  but  every  proceeding  will  partake  of  tbekws 
of  unerring  exactitude  and  official  proasplilDde. 
Really,  this  is  too  bad  !  Here  is  a  minister,  whose 
office  might  have  obtained  many  months'  prarana 
information  adequate  to  the  satiafaetion  of  the  anx- 
ious relatives  of  a  murdered  agent  of  govenmeat, 
permitting  the  only  person  wIk>  oonM  ftiiniah  il  i» 
leave  the  country  ;  then  not  seeking  to  anive  at  ii 
to  satisfy  his  own  feelines,  but  referring  the  fiunfly 
to  a  private  source  of  information,  and  taeidy  ew»» 
ing  that  the  last  place  in  which  a  relatiTa  is  Kksly 
to  hear  of  the  death,  or  life,  of  one  of  its  em  em* 
ploy^s,  is  the  Foreign-office  !  We  raosl  eoaAsa 
that  this  is  more  than  pitiable— it  ia  aotnaUy  leda- 
cing  a  department  of  a  great  ffovernmeat  to  6r 
below  the  ordinary  oounter^tntelfigenoe  of  a  mer- 
chant, and  we  fearlessly  veutoie  to  assert  that  ae 
private  firm  would  have  neglected,  in  the  same  de- 
gl-ee  that  we  have  ahown  above,  the  meanest  of  its 
servants. 

The  esse  of  the  captivea  on  the  lakrnd  of  Afgoa 
was  one  of  similar  neglect,  and  govenmeal  wai 
in  that,  as  in  the  Bokhara  alRiir,  bnashed  up  mu 
some  decent  demonstration  of  activity  by  the  mde- 
fatigable  Captain  Grover.  But  every  one  of  theae 
unfortunate  men  who  were  seiasd  by  the  Mo 
that  coast  would  have  perished,  had  they 
for  government  to  raleaae  them.  And  w 
learn  that  Cobnel  Sheil  is  iaily  instraelad  te  is- 
qoire  duly  into  all  partionlaia  about  Lievtcaaat 
Wyburd!!!  We  have  heard  as  ;MS</aclo  Isfiala- 
tion  strongly  condemned ;  we  pronounce  a  much 
stronger  malediction  on  ex  fist  faeto  inqoirita 
about  people,  When  eariier  interest  in  their  behalf 
would  have  doubtless  preaerred  them.  We  say 
these  things  in  no  bitternessi  we  are  wett-kaewa 
snpportera  of  the  govermnent  policy ;  even  m»w  wa 
bide  the  brunt  of  their  genenL  pohcy,  bntHeavaa 
defend  ua  from  any  praise  of  the  provplitBde,  sf 
ficiency,  or  acthity  of  our  EMtem  dishNnwy  in 
Bokhm. 

But  we  have  as  vet  touched  only  the  moir  * 
we  now  proceed  to  the  mtm. 


SrtOUSH  SNVtfTft  or  THt  SA8T. 
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During  the  suy  of  Dt.  Wolff  at  Malines,  i^hexe 
h»  obtained  a  chaplaincy,  value  £25  per  annum, 
OQ  his  return  from^okhkra,  the  following  epistle 
n»ached  him  horn  the  Envoy  at  Teheraun,  Colonel 
Shell: 

(( Sir     "  ^^"^9  'i^o^  T^ran,  AugvM  13, 1846. 

''I  have  obtained  authority  from  tlie  govern- 
OMOt  of  India,  to  reimbuite  yon  the  amount  you 
expended  at  Bokhara  in  recovering  a  letter  from 
-  the  governor-general  of  India  to  the  ruler  of  that 
ooootiy  which  had  not  reached  its  destination.  I 
aeeoidmgly  transmit  to  you  a  draft  for  57/.  0«.  0</., 
being  the  equivalent  of  one  hundred  tillahs. 
**  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 
'*  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"JUSTIM   ShSIL." 

Dr.  Wolff  claims  for  himself,  and  we  think  just- 
It,  some  credit  for  obtaining  this  letter,  which  our 
Envoy  at  Teheraun  had  in  vain  attempted,  by  pub- 
lishing a  reward,  to  procure ;  but  as  he  did  not 
c|uite  feel  himself  in  the  position  to  be  put  in  the 
light  of  an  accomplice  of  Colonel  Sheu's  friend, 
Abdul  Samut  Khan,  in  all  or  any  portion  of  the 
Kuzzilbash's  villany,  he  declined  receiving  this 
munificent  reward.    The  following  was  his  reply  : 

,«  g.^  '<  JUbfiiie*,  Odf^  Id,  1845. 

'*  I  have  reoeived  yesterday  your  kind  letter 
trith  the  endoeed  draft,  authoriEing  me  to  draw 
one  hundred  tillahs  for  the  reoovery  of  Lord  Ellen- 
bonrag^'s  letter.  As  these  said  hundred  tillahs 
were  one  of  those  items  against  which  I  protested 
when  at  Teheraun,  and  a^ain  when  sent  to  me  to 
London  last  May ;  as  neither  myself  nor  Abdul 
Samut  Khan,  to  whose  good  office  I  was  leoom- 
mewled  by  you  on  my  JDumey  to  Bokhara,  paid  one 
single  fiffthing  for  the  above  mentioned  letter, 
whieh  was  given  to  me  by  order  of  the  Ameer  of 
Bokhara  as  a  present  to  me,  I  cannot  make  use  of 
the  draft  you  kindly  forwarded  to  me  by  order  of 
the  govenment  of  India,  as  I  am  not  disposed  to  re- 
waid  the  assasain  Abdul  Samut  Khan  for  having 
eommitted  the  murder  of  Colonel  Stoddart  and  my 
friend  Conolly,  Captam  Wyburd,  and  others. .  You 
will  therefore  be  pleased  to  return  the  endoeed  draft 
to  the  government  of  India,  and  also  permit  me,  for 
my  own  jmHifration,  to  pablish  this  pieaent  eorr&- 
spondenoe.  And  you  would  also  oblige  me  if  you 
eooM  give  me  any  information  about  the  3,300  ru- 
pees nom  India  which  you  ware  empowered  to 
draw,  not  one  fartbiilg  of  which  has  ever  reached 
this  country,  whilst  yoa  are  aware  that  Abdul 
l^ttt  Khan  made  me  pay  for  the  transport  of  his 
pmpertv  from  Bokhara  to  Meshed,  brought  there 
upon  eight  camels,  for  all  my  effects  were  scarce 
enough  for  a  little  donkey ;  so  that  1  am  now,  by 
my  journey  to  Bokhara,  400/.  out  of  cash. 

"  JosKPH  Wolff.'* 

We  ihink  Dr.  Wolff  took  up  a  dignified  nositfon 
in  refusing  to  receive  this  money,  for  the  letter  ftt 
ouestion  was  the  property  not  of  Dr.  Wolff,  but  6f 
the  Stoddart  and  Conofly  committee,  who  ftiiikistied 
him  with  the  funds  to  resjch  Bokhara.  Govern- 
ment holds  this  letter  in  their  hands  at  the  present 
moment,  for  Colonel  Sheil  obtabed  a  sight  of  It 
from  Dr.  Wolff  at  Teheraun,  and  then  kept  it, 
ebimingit  for  the  government.  So  that  the  ejte^ 
tions  of  I)r.  Wolff  are  seised  on  by  die  gorerumeAi, 
and  made  availahle,  official,  or  wlmt  you  wiU,  when 
he  reooveis  this  important  letter,  and  another  yalu- 
ahledoeuiMiitofSirRiohiiiondShakeqware.    De- 


spite the  gift  of  the  king  of  Bokhara  to  Dr.  Wolff, 
the  former  is  claimed  by  government ;  but  when  die 
question  comes  of  rewarding  the  agent.  Dr.  Wolff 
is  placed  on  a  level  with'  the  meanest  Usbeck  or 
KuzKilliash,  a&d  asngned  a  reward  that  has  very 
much  ihe  aspect  of  a  design  to  treat  him  in  the 
light  of  a  common  informer.  Dr. Wolff  iis  not  rich^ 
hxiX poor:  still  he  is  not  bankrupt  in  integrity,  nor 
one  likely  to  weigh  for  an  instant  gold  with  honor. 
We  hardly  know  which  party  we  are  most 
ashamed  ot  in  this  mean  transaction,  the  East  India 
Company  or  the  government.  Does  the  recovery 
of  an  important  letter  from  the  Sirkar  of  Hind  de- 
serve no  more  decent  acknowledgment  from  the 
merchant-princes  than  this!  Is  the  possession  of 
a  document  which  government  exhibits  remarkable 
shyness  in  producing,  and  still  more  dislike  in 
publishing,  valued  at  100  tillahs !  Could  not  the 
East  India  Company  and  the  government  manage 
to  club  together,  and  for  their  mutual  credit*s  sake 
offer  something  more  than  100  tillahs  t 

It  is  qmte  refrashing  to  see  that  the  small  gov- 
ernments look  better  after  their  missing  subjects 
than  the  larger.  The  exertions  of  Dr.  Wolff  drew 
the  attention  of  the  Austrian  government  to  the 
fate  of  a  poor  watch-maker,  uiovanni  Orlando, 
who  is  detamed  at  Bokhara.  Russia,  fwt  England^ 
is  deputed  to  look  him  up,  since  we  are  thought  to 
require  a  pair  of  Persian  spectacles  to  see  Bouara ; 
and  Russia  keeps  a  bright  look  out,  and  is  fond  of 
being  considere«[  the  only  power  of  any  influence  in 
Persia  or  the  Usbeck  States.  In  fact,  she  can  see 
Bokhara  without  the  aid  of  glasses.  Dr.  Wolff 
evidently  thinks  so,  as  the  foUowing  passage  will 
evince :    . 

<*  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  me  to  perceive  that 
the  most  insignificant  states  of  Europe  are  deter- 
mined on  rescuing  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Ameer 
the  meanest  subject  that  claims  from  them  citizen- 
ship. I  cannot  but  contrast  the  bold  remonstranco 
of  other  governments  with  the  timid  assertion  of 
power  on  the  part  of  England ;  nor  can  I  avoid 
remarking,  that  although  the  Ameer  has  murdered 
With  impunity  three  English  envoys,  yet  has  he 
never  ventured  on  measures  of  this  character  with 
Boutinieff,  the  Russian  envoy,  (despite  of  Abdul 
San!iut  Khan,  who  wished  to  execute  him  also,)  or 
any  officers  of  that  country.  I  further  trace  to 
these  weak  measures  of  our  Oriental  policy  the 
alienation  of  Persia  from  our  influence,  and  the 
hold  Russia  has,  and  evidently  means  to  keep 
there.  An  these  recent  arrangements,  to  our 
decided  disadvantage,  are  the  result  of  a  want  of 
firmness  on  the  English  government^  which  qui- 
etly suffers  Turkey  and  Persia  to  sink  into  tassal- 
age  to  the  Czar.  And  what  are  these  countries 
but  stepping-stones  to  India  t  My  prediction  lU' 
my  first  edition  relative  to  the  annexation  of  the 
Puniaub  bids  fair  to  be  speedily  realized,  if  pounds, 
shimngs,  and  pence  are  not  too  much  taken  iuto 
cbnsi^ra^on,  and  if  the  first  man  in  the  east,  the 
great  Sir  Charles  Napier,  is  Uaade  condmander-iu- 
chief."    (pp.  488.  489.) 

Sit  Charles  Napiet  Is  evidently  Dy.  WolffV 
idol.  We  doubt  not  the  valor  of  the  conqueror  of 
Sinde ;  we  share  proudly  in  the  praise  of  pur  coun- 
trymau,  who  goes  by  the  name  of  **  thd  Itustam  of 
th^  east :"  but  few  actions,  eteik  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  nave  elhibited  more  detehnined  gallantiyr 
t&ah  our  recent  victories  dter  the  Sikhs ;  a^d  the' 
names  ot  itardihge,  Cough,  shd  Smitn  will  wetf 
mate  with  even  ue  wamor-pride  of  the  jrallant 
odnqueror  of  Sinde.  The  Indus  and  the  Ganges 
wiU  now  mataaUy  oontiibiite  to  the  proud  exlokt 
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of  English  prowess  and  oommeioe,  and  may  the 
instruments  of  peace  and  civilization  follow  on  the 
warrior's  way ! 

The  intrigues  that  led  to  the  Affghaun  war, 
which  was  introduclory  to  this  last  terrible  affair 
with  the  Sikhs,  are  well  exposed  by  Dr.  WoUf; 
and  the  Nayeb  of  Bokhara,  Abdul  Samut  Khan,  is 
shown  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  every  move- 
^  ment  adverse  to  British  interest.  How  the  ras- 
cally Kuzzilbash  must  have  laughed  in  his  sleeve 
to  think,  that  while  he  was  carrymg  on  his  whole- 
sale system  of  murder,  treachenr,  and  deceit,  he 
yet  remained  the  very  good  friend  of  Colonel 
Shell !  However,  to  prevent  any  further  mistake 
about  this  personage,  we  extract  the  following 
from  a  correspondent  of  Sir  Claude  Martin  Wade, 
our  resident  at  Lahore ;  and  now  let  Colonel  Shell 
and  Lord  Aberdeen  keep  the  friendship  qf  the 
KuzEilbask  to  themselves,  for  few  Englishmen  will 
be  disposed  to  participate  in  the  league. 

"SrrfAtt^ittT,  1837. 
**  Since  the  arrival  of  Muhammed  Akl»r  Khan, 
he  has  had  several  interviews  with  Abdul  Samut 
Khan,  as  have  Mirza  Sami  Khan  and  others,  and 
I  should  not  be  surprised  that  the  Persian,  before 
his  departure,  may  have  concocted  with  them  some 
extraordinary  plan.  He  takes  his  companions 
with  him,  but  one  of  them,  who  calls  himself  Shah 
Sahib,  is  to  return  from  Bokhara." 

This  earless  ruffian  we  can  prove  Tfrom  a  mass 
of  papers  before  us,  too  long  to  publish)  to  have 
been  driven  by  Tar  Muhaimned  Khan  from  his 
court,  next  by  Dost  Muhammed  from  his  Durbar, 
further  that  he  was  expelled  by  Sir  Claude  Martin 
Wade  from  Peshawr,  and  yet  is  it.not  improbable 
that  he  will  shortly  take  up  his  residence  at  Tehe- 
ran n,  as  Bokhara  will  also  grow  too  hot  to  hold 
him.  But  if  he  should  chance  to  take  rofuge 
thero,  a  million  SheUs  shall  not  prevent  our  wreak- 
ing on  that  detestable  Kuzzilbash  full  veng^eanoe 
for  our  murdered  countrymen.  And  this  is  the 
man  who  is  placing  out  his  money  at  high  interest 
with  Colonel  Sheil,  and  procuring  from  him  every 
possible  indulgence !  D&t  the  wretch  did  not 
escane  Dr.  Wolff*,  who  says  of  him — 

"I  have  warned  the  resident  at  Teheraun,  our 
various  consuls  on  my  route,  my  noble  friend  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  and  the  Foreign-office  against 
this  miscreant  ;*  and  next  to  propagating  good,  is 
the  dear  denouncement  of  evil."  ([>.  494.) 

And  now  we  must  bring  our  brief  sketch  to  a 
dose ;  and  if  Dr.  Wolff*  appears  to  occupy  a  prom- 
inent place  in  our  columns,  we  do  not  regret  it, 
but  hail  it  as  an  acquisition  peculiarly  advanta- 
geotts  to  any  review.  By  him  and  Lord  Brougham 
we  have  been  indulged  with  their  lucubrations  be- 
fore they  reached  the  public  eve,  and  we  have  been 
enabled  to  present  our  readers  with  the  same. 
Two  more  extraordinary  men  the  wide  world  sees 
not,  Li  amplitude  of  reading,  in  breadth  of  view, 
in  reach  and  acope,  however  different  their  paths, 
they  are  .untivalled.  We  cannot  conclude  these 
reiaarks  without  qaoting  one  other  nissige  from 
Dr.  Wolff:— 

'*  Many  have  observed  that  I  have  been  badly 
requited,  and  that  this  ought  to  deter  me  and  all 
others  from  such  Quixotism  in  future ;  but  I  deny 
the  inference.  I  have  given  svch  proofs  to  my 
Jewish  friends  of  my  sincerity  of  belief,  ss  I  may 
■ay  without  boasting  no  other  Jewish  oontert  has 
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yet  done.  Independent  of  this,  mj 
that  the  Jew  was  prepared  to  risk  his  life  to  save 
the  Gentile ;  and  further,  this  mission  has  bean  a 
practical  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  Sdbtee 
Porte,  to  the  oourt  of  Persia,  to  the  deseoribats 
of  Ghenm  Khan  and  Timer ;  and  YeosMf  Wotf 
and  his  Bible  is  as  well  known  in  the  worid,  as  te 
opoosite  principle  in  Wellington  and  the  gia—sas 
of  Waterloo. 

'*  I  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  whlront  ones 
more  recommendinff  the  Sodety  for  the  Prooolin 
of  Christian  Knowledge  and  tiie  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  SocietT  to  the  British  pablie ;  for  un- 
less the  engines  of  pesee  over  all  the  earth  aeeoss- 
pany  the  progress  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  and  all 
other  armies,  the  nations  will  think  we  lore  blood, 
and  recoil  with  horror  fiom  our  path.  But  if  the 
great  piaetieal  issue  of  the  Mesnah's  kinsden  be 
pointed  out,  '  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  annrng 
men,'  we  shall  then  scarce  need  the  amiable  eflbns 
of  a  peace  society,  but  all  the  nations  feel  as  breth- 
ren, and  form  one  holy  bond  of  union.  Itieoo 
Christian  elements  alone  that  this  can  be  effected. 
Muhammed  could  not  do  it — he  took  the  oppo- 
site principle  for  union;  Menu  could  not  do  it; 
Brahma  and  Buddha  could  not  do  it ;  hot  Christ 
has  in  part  already  effected  this,  and  a  distaste  for 
war  is  perceptible  amid  nations ;  all  are  now,  ia 
fact,  pouring  their  common  contribntiona  without 
jealousy  in  each  other's  bosoms,  and  all  will  be- 
come enriched,  I  trust,  by  a  mutual  interehange 
of  the  nobler  gifts  of  thought,  of  holineaa,  nd 
ssnetification."  (pp.  494 — 496.) 

And  to  the  full  foroe  of  this  we  give  our  hearty 
concurrence.  We  are  reioieed  to  find  Dr.  WeUT 
located  amonff  us  in  an  English  ooonty,  with  a 
traly  English  heart.  We  wish  him  full  and  aspls 
success  as  an  Anglican  Presbyter.  His  posiosa 
can  never  in  EngUnd  be  other  than  a  prood  eae. 
He  has  become  a  national  benefaetoir.  If  he  has 
received  of  our  country  one  of  her  noblest  bon  to 
wife,  he  has  shown  himself,  by  nobility  of  sovl,  fit 
to  mate  with  (we  were  gmng  to  say)  the  Empnsi 
Catherine  herself.  But  vnth  all  his  strong  Ras- 
sian  predilectionSjDr.  Wolff  might  eonaider  tbis 
no  compliment.  The  Enghsh  people  adoure  bis 
learning,  his  bonhomie,  his  va^  assinilation  Is 
their  ideas  and  habits.  He  is  rooted  in  oar  soil  by 
predilection  and  connexioa;  and  we  trust  that 
England  will  yet  show  that  ihe  has  prnes  open  to 
something  better  than  eommereial  enterprina,  i 
ning  dipuunacy,  or  warrior  might — the 
rewards  that  enable  us  here  to  compose  « 
sheltered  from  the  storm  of  worldly  trouble  aid 
vexation  for  the  all  holy  hereafter. 


Lord,  since  these  woeful  wars  began,  one,  fbr- 
meriy  mine  intimate  acquaintance,  is  now  turned  a 
stranger,  yea,  an.  enemy.  Teach  me  how  to  be- 
haye  myaelf  towards  him.  Must  the  new  foe 
quite  justle  out  the  old  friend  t  May  I  not  with 
him  eontinue  some  commerce  of  kindness  ?  Tboagh 
the  amity  be  brdken  on  his  side,  may  not  I  pre- 
serve my  counterpart  entire  t  Tet  how  can  I  be 
kind  to  him  without  being  cruel  to  myself  and  tby 
cause!  O  guide  my  shaking  hand,  to  draw  so 
small  a  line  straight ;  or  rather,  because  I  know 
not  how  to  carry  myself  towards  him  in  tins  eos- 
troveisy,  even  be  pleased  to  take  avra^r  the  sobjeet 
of  the  question,  and  speedily  to  reconole  these  is* 
natural  difleranoes.— JWZer. 


POLITICAL  SBRBNADIBS — ^TBB  AMBRICAlf  PITL8V. 
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THE  POLITICAL   SERENADBBS. 

As  matters  seem  to  be  just  now  rather  flat  in 
the  political  world,  we  strongly  recommend  the 
fonnation  of  a  party  of  political  serenaders,  who 
might  prove  almost  as  attractire  as  the  Ethiopians. 
The  old  nigger  pecaliarity  of  wheeling  about  and 
turning  abont,  has  been  practised  so  long  by  poli- 
ticians, that  it  has  ceased  to  exotte  either  wonder 
or  interest,  and  there  is  nothing  now  left  bnt  qniet 
melody,  of  which  we  have  mnch  pleasure  in  affiird- 
ing  two  or  three  specimens. 

We  will  commence  with  the  song  of  Smith 
0*Br»n,  which  might  very  well  be  song  to  the 
admired  air  of-^  ' 

"  JIM  ALONG  J08SY.'* 

I  *m  from  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  yon  all  must 
know, 

Where  to  a  Railway  Committee  I  refused  to  go. 

At  the  Saxons  I  did  defiance  fling, 

And  turned  a  deaf  ear  when  I  heard  them  sing. 
Hey,  come  along,  come  along  Smithey, 
Hey,  come  along,  come  along  Smith. 

Onoe  old  O'Connell  was  all  de  go, 
Till  he  found  him  rival  in  Brien— ^milh  O ; 
Now  poor  old  Smi^th  dey  have  put  him  to  bed, 
With  the  top  of  a  cellar  over  hiro  head  ; 
Oh,  Jim  along,  Jim  along  Smithey, 
Hey,  Jim  along,  Jim  along  Smith. 

That  I  should  be  a  martyr,  I  expected  soon, 
But  I  find  dey  only  tink  me  a  kind  of  pantaloon : 
I  thought  they  *d  call  me  a  fine  old  feller, 
But  they  We  shoved  me  down  in  de  nasty  cellar. 
Hey,  Jim  along,  Jim  along  Smithey, 
Hey,  Jim  along,  Jim  along  Smith. 

Oh!  I*m  de  bold  O'Brien,  dat  don't  mind  my 

troubles. 
Because  I  know  they'll  burst  very  soon,  like 

bubbles ; 
But  when  one 's  ambitious,  't  is  hard,  yon  know, 
*     To  be  compared  to  "  the  donkey  what  would  n't 

Hey,  Jim  along,  Jim  along  Smithey, 
Hey,  Jim  along,  Jim  along  Smith. 
•  •  •  • 

We  will  conclude  oar  seleotion  of  Political  Sere- 
nades with  one  written  to  be  sung  by  a  sort  of 
agricultural  Ethiopian,  formerly  attauied  to,  but 
now  jilted  by,  the  premier.  The  situation  at  once 
aoggesu  this  delicious  air  of-— 

"LUCY  MBAI.." 

Come,  all  you  members,  old  and  young,  and  listen 

to  my  song, 
I  '11  tell  ytm  of  a  sad  aflair,  I  won't  detain  you  lone. 
When  I  did  vote  'gainst  sugar  bills,  to  make  old 

Russell  wheel, 
I  did  it  for  the  sake  of  one,  whose  name  is  Robeift 

Peel. 
O !  clever  Robert  Peel— eo  sharp  was  Robert 

Peel ; 
Oh !  when  I  had  him  at  my  side,  how  happy 

I  did  feel! 

His  conduct  seemed  quite  liandsome,  his  condnet 

seemed  quite  fair ; 
If  yon  could  see  him  as  he  was,  I  'm  anie  you  now 

would  stare. 


I  had  a  rival  In  my  love — the  Anti^Com-Law 

League : 
I  little  thought  to  fight  with  him  would  cause  me 
such  fatigue. 
Oh!    clever  Robert  Peel— faithless    Robert 


As  long  as  you  were  on  my  side,  how  happy 
did  I  feel ! 

I  courted  fickle  Robert;  he  sought  companions 

new; 
And,  oh !  you  won't  believe  that  such  a  ^ing 

he'd  do. 
But  to  the  League  he  went,  because  it  made  a  rout. 
And  quickly  in  its  favor  he  turned  quite  round 

about. 
.     Oh !  naughty  Peel— too  bad  of  Robert  Peel : 
If  I  could  have  him  on-  my  side,  how  happy  I 

should  feel ! 

Soon  Robert  swore  his  innocence,  and  I  believed        ' 

all  true ; 
And  I  forgave  his  fault  once  more,  as  I  'd  forgiven 

two. 
I  hope  you  '11  not  make  fun  of  us  for  having  had 

some  strife,  i 

Because'  I  've  been  accustomed  to  be  his  slave  for 

life. 
Oh!  Robert  Peel— clever  Robert  Peel ; 
'T  is  only  when  I  'm  on  your  side  that  happy 

I  can  feel.  jPimcA. 


Indekturx. — A  legal  deed  :  from  in,  and  dma^ 
a  tooth— a  derivation  showing  that  it  is  an  inatni* 
ment  by  which  the  law  sticks  us  teeth  pretty  sharp- 
ly into  him  who  has  to  pay  for  it.— P«7icA. 


Lett-Handkd  Compliment. — A  Repeal  paper, 
speaking  of  CConnell,  sajrs,  *'  He 's  the  very  man 
for  Ireland's  money."— jPiiicA. 


THE  AMERICAN  PULSE. 
(From  tho  National  Intalllgeocar  of  4th  Jone.] 

Nothing  can  be  nnhappier,  nothing  more  fatal 
than  for  nations,  between  whom  a  needless  difficulty 
has  sprung  up,  to  check  the  reton^of  a  good  un- 
derstanding—perhaps, even,  to  give  rise  to  a  new 
irritation — ^by  splenetic  utterances,  on  either  part, 
of  imputations  upon  the  motives  which  urgd  the 
other  to  peace.  Calmly  viewed,  such  conduct  is  as 
senseless  as  it  is  bad :  it  is  a  crime  not  only  against 
all  fairness  and  the  spirit  of  that  sacred  thing  be- 
tween men  and  nations,  good-will — good-will,  the 
very  mesea^  of  God  to  mankind — ^but  a  shocking 
offence  against  common  prudence.  **  Let  there  be 
peace  between  us,"  is  always  a  blessed  word,  iair 
plying  a  willingness  to  be  just ;  for  that  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  real  peace.  The^  who  speak  that 
word  are  always,  therefore,  entitled  to  be  looked 
on  as  the  good ;  and  to  tell  them  in  return  that  it  is 
only /<Mir  that  makes  them  utter  it,  is  to  accuse  and 
to  outrage  all  good  intentions,  and  do  all  you  can 
to  drive  from  you  by  contumely  that  very  party  of 
the  just  and  moderate  of  whose  aid  you  have  the 
greatest  need  among  the  adverse  nation. 

In  our  pending  controversy  with  England,  a  con- 
duct of  this  sort  has,  almost  from  the  beginning, 
been  abundantly  mactised  by  certain  men  among 
ooxaelves — busy,  not  by  no  means  nnmerons ;  slir- 
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rer»-ap  of  jstrife  oa  all  aides ;  keea  fox  uniyenal 
qaarre),  as  if  they  themselves  were  sore  heroes 
whenever  anything  of  that  kind  could  be  gotten  up. 
This  sagacious,  worthy,  and  useful  sort  of  coun- 
sellors make  haste  to  forward  their  own  policy  of 
broils  by  declaring,  as  Soon  as  an  unnecessary  diffi- 
culty has  been  hatched,  and  the  English  government 
and  people  show«themselves  averse  to  it,  that  it  is 
only  because  Great  Britain  is  afraid  and  unable  to 
fight  us,  and  musl  therefore  give  way,  that  she 
exhibits  this  pacific  humor.  As  if  this  was  not  the 
most  dishonorable,  as  well  as  dangerous,  of  all 
arg  laments  among  a  brave  or  against  a  respectable 
people,  this  body  of  public  advisers  resists  all  that 
moaeration  with  which  nations  must  now  assert 
even  their  clearest  rights,  and  would  have  us  push 
to  immediate  extremity  every  claim,  however  ex- 
travagant, that  anybody  has  ever  ventured  to  set 
up  for  us.  In  a  word,  they  would  drive  us  on  to 
vii^icate  even  doubtful  claims  by  a  headlong  vio- 
lence such  as  civilised  men  no  longer  use  towards 
each  other,  even  where  their  cause  is  the  clearest ; 
and,  as  if  studiously  to  t^e  away  from  the  adverse 
party  all  possibility  of  not  accepting  the  insane 
quarrel,  and  as  if  a  fight,  and  a  fight  only,  was  the 
object,  they  stand  up  and  tell  that  opponent  and 
the  world  that  he  dare  not  oome  to  blows,  no  mat- 
ter what  we  do  or  say  to  him. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  admirable  guides  in 
what  is  just,  expedient,  and  brave,  the  good  sense 
of  the  country,  rallied  at  last  where  it  has  so  often 
before  made  its  firm  stand,  prevails ;  and  a  measure 
meant  to  be  entirely  pacific  and  right  is  adopted.  It 
goes  forth  to  England ;  and  forthwith — ^as  if  merely 
to  demonstrate  that  she  too  is  not  destitute  of  men 
Qofit  for  public  councils — some  of  the  public  jour- 
nals there,  the  interpreters  of  the  headlong  of  that 
country,  hasten  to  echo,  with  only  a  changed  name, 
what  has  been  said  on  this  side  the  water,  and  to 
proclaim  that,  if  the  United  States  have  now  sent  a 
message  of  peace,  it  is  fear  only  that  has  dictated  it. 
Witness  the  following,  from  one  of  the  leading 
London  papers,  received  by  the  Great  Britain  : 

''Though  we  do  not  profess  implicit  faith  in 
American  declarations,  it  seems  likely  enough  that 
the  American  Government  is  now  disposed  to  re- 
new negotiations.  At  the  date  of  the  resolution 
[of  Notice,"  as  amended  by  the  Senate]  our  iU- 
tempered  kinanen  beyond  the  Atlantic  had  proba- 
bly just  received  intelligence  of  the  glorious  suc- 
joess  of  our  armies  in  Asia,  and  of  the  triumphant 
termination  of  the  war — an  event  which,  inasmuch 
as  it  leaves  us  unembarrassed  and  free  to  act  with 
efifect,  is  of  considerable  importance  to  a  calculating 
nation  like  America.'* — Londtm  Morning  Herald, 

Now,  we  trust,  and  have  reason  to  trust,  that 
they  who  in  England  start  the  opinion  that  what- 
ever of  calm  and  right,  and  conciliatory,  is  done  in 
this,  country,  is  due  to  American  "  calculation  '* — 
that  is,/eor — are  just  as  few  as  have  been  among 
ourselves  the  leaders  v^ho  supposed  England's  pru- 
dence and  good  temper  to  be  the  efifect  of  intimidar 
taon  and  conscious  weakness.  But,  in  either  coun- 
try, such  men  are  dangerous  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  numbers  or  their  usual  influence ;  tor  in  a 
public  controversy  it  is  easy  to  irritate,  difficult  to 
sooth ;  and  national  prejudices  and  passions  lend 
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themselves  jBS  Aptly  to  the  foziper  waik  as  i 
considerations  do  uowly  to  the  latter. 

Greatly,  let  England  be  assnred,  do  they  eir  who 
deem,  as  the  Herald  does,  that  Jonathan's  tessper 
is  that  of  *'  calcdation"— K>f  a  veiy  special  easiis* 
and  iong^headedness  in  qaestions  like  thin,  or, 
indeed,  in  his  pubUc  afiaira  generafly.  In  ■Mttera 
individual,  he  has  the  *'  Ready  Eeekooer  "  at  Us 
finger-ends ;  but  in  public  things  be  ia  &r  eooagh 
from  beimf ,  like  Michael  Caasio,  a  great  aritknK- 
tician.  ^Uiere  he  ooonts  coals  and  profits  eiceed- 
ingly  little,  or  not  at  all,  untO  the  oonaeqoeoees  aic 
upon  him  and  the  bills  to  be  "  footed.*'  We  are 
young,  and  youth  is  the  age  of  confideaee  and 
couraffe  the  most  presump tnous ;  we  are  bewty, 
full  of  lustiness,  and  therefore  not  afraid  of  inego- 
larities  and  excesses,  which  commonweal^  of  an 
older  frame  would  hesitate  at ;  out  of  our  aarptos 
of  public  happiness  we  have  so  much  more  to  ^we 
than  other  nations,  that  waste  it  we  will.  Kicfa 
and  young  heirs  will  squander  their  estates  a  good 
deal  moi<3  leddessly  than  people  in  the  define  of 
life  are  wont  to  do.  As  to  iar,  Jonathan  knows 
very  little  abont  it  as  a  politician.  He  holds  Con- 
stitutions dearer  than  his  life ;  but  he  is  not  afraid 
to  infringe  them  at  any  vagary  of  theory  or  of  psrty . 
Of  a  King  he  has  a  great  horror ;  but  caD  him  aii 
Executive,  and  Jonauian  haa  been  at  timea  willing 
to  anstain  his  more  than  royal  exertion  of  preroga- 
tive power.  Our  institutions  seem  so  much  a 
happ^  chance,  our  fortunes  so  much  the  gifl  of 
Providence,  that,  almost  pardonably,  we  have  really 
learnt  to  think  that  as  a  people  we  can  hardly  he 
huVt,  either  by  others,  by  ourselves,  or  (worst  of 
all)  by  rulers,  however  unfit  to  be  trusted. 

Nor  are  we  without  positive  causes  for  that 
extreme  security  as  to  external  danger  in  whidi  we 
indulge.     No  neighboring  Powers  threaten  os ;  no 
debt  as  yet  iocurobers  our  Genera]  Government. 
We  have  great  States,  which,  whether  within  or 
withoMt  the  reach  of  strife,  are  easily  kkidM 
through  all  their  adventurous  youth,  to  the  sonmi 
of  arms.    Ijst  Senates  debate  or  an  Atlantic  border 
reflect  ever  so  much,  their  **  voice  is  still  for  war/ 
and  that  voice  is  of  many  votes.    Who  can  bene 
aflford  to  loee  fleets,  or  armies,  or  crops,  or  moner 
or  towns  (building  them  as  we  do  in  a  year)  than 
wet    Our  fortifications  are  faUing  to  pieces  of 
themselves ;  need  we  fear,  then,  their  demolitioo  ' 
As  td  our  foreign  commerce,  we  are  very  little 
dependant  on  it ;  and  its  ruin  for  a  few  yeara  woafci 
not  hurt  os  half  as  much  as  the  loss  of  her  tiwie 
with  us  alone  would  hurt  England. 

In  a  word,  we  assure  the  Herald  that  neitheT  fear 
nor  prudence,  except  the  legitimate  fear  and  pru- 
dence of  the  good  and  vrise,  who  estimate  the  doties 
and  the  sacredness  of  peace  and  iostice,  haa  led  lo 
the  temper  and  the  decision  which  gave  of  late  the 
qualifiea  foiin  to  the  notice  sent  to  England — a 
qualification  ratified  by  the  voice  throughout  tH,T 
land  of  all  its  steadier  people ;  who,  innocent  of  the 
quanelling  and  aahanied  of  ihe  boasting  that  have 
been  done,  are  the  very  last  to  dread  a  contest, 
because  the  Jast  to  engage  in  any  but  one  that  has 
ample,  unavoidable  cause.  When  the  nation  acts 
on  Metr.  views  and  feelings,  its  decision  should  be 
welcomed  with  sympathy  and  applaoae. 
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